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PREFACE 


In this edition pjigcs 1 to 813 h;ivo hccii })rinted witli few modifications from tlie 
original stcrcotypcHi plaUjs. In some cases old matter has been cut out and 
replaced by words oeeU[)ying the same space in oi'der to preserve the alidiabctical 
arrangement of the articles and the pagination. To reset the ty[)e of this part of 
the Dictionary in present circumstances would have necessital-ed a ])rohil)itive 
price for the volume. Additional articles and continuations of original articles 
have been included in an Aj)pendix. AVhen an astci’isk is added to a title 
it indicates that the article is in two parts, one in the earlicn* portion of the 
Dictionary and one in the Appendix. The reader will not, it is hoped, find 
serious inconvenience in this separation. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since the Dictionary was first prepared. 
Many eminent contributors to the first edition have passed away, but their articles, 
little ailected by the lapse of time, have been generally allow(‘d to remain in their 
original form as contributions of permanent historical value. In the opinion of 
the preseiK'^«di'. ’’ a compendium of t^s character should aim at permanent 
service. It cannot with advantage discharge the function of supplying the latest 
statistics (>f ijop'ulation, i.'.;ancc, imports, exports, etc. For such information the 
student will Tiaturally turn to annual publications like the Sfaf(’ma7is Yem'-liooh 
Oj^* the Sfatistical Attract or other i)cri{Mlical works of r<derence. Articles upon 
legal topics only remotely connected with economics (e.g. “ Lunacy, Law of ”) have 
not been revised or expanded. They could not be omitted from the earlier pages 
ifrv the<!^ason already stated, but the latest state of the law upon such matters 
must ^e sought elsewhere. * , ^ 

Biogra^)hic^I notfccs of deceased v^eonomists, economic history, definitions and 
discussions^ (rf economic terms and \nitegories, the development of economic 
tfeoughf, li.^s of economic •lij^iature are the staple of a Dictionary of J’olitical 
Economy. Such infj^mation may need additions by successive revisions of the 
Appendix, bijt does ^iiot, become obsolete. 

liEMiY HIGGS. 

Julg 1923. 




INTUODUCTION TO THE EIIIST EDITION 

Tiik remarks made Ly way of introduction to the first volume of this work, both 
as to the method followed and the general plan, may be usefully continued here. 

The work has been carried on upon the lines previously proposed, with the 
assistance which the experience thus gained has given. The great desire of the 
Editor has been to assist the student to understand tlie existing position of 
economic thought. To do this eficctively, the past also has had to be investigated, 
and the many lessons which it contains brought again belore the mind. In this 
reference attention may particularly be drawn to tbe article on the Historical 
Hchool of Economists, and the articles on the French, German, and Italian Schools 
of Economics, which the preseait volume contains. It has been cncouragsng to the 
Editor to be assured that the histories of the Dutch and the English schools, 
wliich appeared in the first volume, have been found of value by other economists, 
and he sincerely trusts that the histories specified above will also be serviceable 
in a 8 imilai(^;panner. ^ 

The better kno^•b;dge of economic leaching in other countries, whicli has 
extended itself among pf recent years, is, of itself, one })roof of the more fruitful 
aiU'.iition gi .'en to the study. In every branch of science it is always advantageous 
to know how a subject lias been regarded by tliose who have examined it from 
o 4 her points of view than our own. This is especially the case with such a study 
as economics. The ruling inodes of tlioiight and of training, the very conditions 
of SOI ’ely, all tend to cause (lifi*erenccs in the way of regarding social questions. 
®Jirailiift(dustanccs of this are found in the fiscal arrangements of different coun- 
tries, ^16 moijes of levying taxation, tfcolaws^regulating labour, and many other 
• matters. For ^nstai^te, large sums are raised by inctb^ds of taxation in France — 
e.(j. tbe Octtoi duties — which would never be borne in this country. Here they 
w^uld l)e cc^isicJered to shifclflg trade and to oppress the working classes ; there 
they are regarded as mi equitable mode of collecting the sums needed for local 
administratioy. a ^ 

Ag^DjJbhoTe are always some differences of treatment, gome differences of 
sifiroundingS, wiiich coloiy;* and shajfi with tlijir special iftfluenqps the*work of 
students in other lands. Tipo^i^etch^of ttie H’encb school sWbws what progress 
econofibiic thought haef mad^ni'Frauco before tife end of tlm 18 th centu-ry ; the 
improvements in fisci^ Jc^islStionjl which wer# effected by* successive ministers, 
influenced by the teaching of the ^conomistesy and exempli by Turgot. ^ 

^,^j 6 rman y, the attentio^i gjjven to “camcral ^ieiice,” even in the mediaeval 
perlSd, gave eany eccfiomic study a different and more pr«ftti 6 al turn*from that 
followed in ahv #Cher country of Europe. It will be new fb itfany of our readers 
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to learn that a Zollvd’ein for tjie etnjiife was proposed in the Imperial Biet oi 
1522-2^. But the most bi'illiant period ii? German economic thought is found in 
the nineteenth Century jt 'I’he influence of the gre^lt leaders of the Ge^*man m^(] 
— of Fichte, Hegel, and Kjrit — was slow to develop itself in economics, bfft it 
has leavftncd all the subse<]u^nt literatifre of the subject. 

Of th(? historical artich‘s the one on the lUlian school wiff probably contair 
most that is new to English readers. The jiolitical su I xli vision of Italy, carriei 
on for centuries and perpetuated to a comparatively recent period, had iti 
counterpart in the prolific wi'alth of Italian economic liieratnie. The nunibii! 
ot small principalities and iiuh'jiendont states with the most dissimilar form: 
cf government — from free-trade Tuscany, the great commercial republics of Venice 
ind Genoa, to the militant mediievalisin of Naples, with almost every internnaliati 
[orm of political association — had the result of enriching Italian economic literatnn 
ivith the works of many writers who had continual opportunities of recordinc 
ihc t‘lTect of the diirercnt systems pursued. 

The works of the wTiters noticed throughout the volume are widely unlike 
n chai’ai^ter. Some are the labours of jiractised scholars with a ]>erf(‘ct eaunmanc 
)f the vocabulary they employ, enforcing the broad views which widiu* expeii 
nice enables them to express. Others have been the jottings down of hard 
working but comparatively uneducated men, full of jiractical common sense and 
)f shrewd observation, but sornelinms exhibiting a deficiency in dialectic skill 
vhicb prevents them from setting forth tlio truths they desire to inculcate tf 
idlest advantage. Again, the history of science has often to record periods ol 
batemeiit in energy, but after a time of cpiiesccnco the vigour of^ living study 
nvarialily revives. ^ 

Besides the historical articles and those describii^^tbe works of economic 
vriters, the side of jiuro theory has also received duo attention. Thus, to select 
nerely the subject of Metliod, the volume contains articles uii (Hrapliical Method, 
listorical M(‘tho<l, and Indaictivo Method, Logic and Political Economy, aid 
dethod of Political Economy, Mathematical Method, and many other articles on 
imilar subjects, and the Laws of Political Economy, giving a full explanation ol 
his diflicult and often «lcbatcd exjweshion. Under the heading of*IjaboU; 
'exchange will be found illu.stratbjiis ofttiie Laliour Notes issued ];>y associations 
inder the influence of 0\jjcn and Place. This phase of liu ea^lier*movement, 
esignod to bring all labour to a parity of value, is now almost furgnitten. But 
n its time it bore an important part among tli^*palfesing influoiicea on* current 
bought. • 

I desire again to oxjiress mv best thanks fir many VflimWc suggestions, much 
ind help aiid'useiul^ information most libeyilly supplied. This TiasJjeeti to me 
sourcif of cq4|sLaiit*'pleasnre aitl a great advantage to *the v«>rk J .especially 1 
esire to record tlftl this volume ftas ijreatljir heil^^d both as to its form and its 
aiice through th^ speci.d help of Dr. Bonar, ]iii^enryTliggs,*3)r. E. Selpister, 
nd Mr. II. P. Tedebv. Only thAEditor can Ilnow*th^^iliio of this assistance. 

, • 

ilESsTKAD Hall, 

NE^i! WuEMUA^i, Suffolk, H* INGLIS 

1H2, . ^ 
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And truly u we look for greater knowledge of hunian things and a riper 
judgment in the old man than in the young, because of his experience and of 
the number and variety of the things which he has seen and heard and thought 
of ; 80 in like manner from our age, if it hut knew its own strength and chose 
to essay and exert it, much more might fairly be expected than from the 
ancient times, inasmuch as it is a more advanced age of the world, and stored 
and stocked with infinite experiments and observations. — Bacon, Novum 
Organum (Ellis and Speddiiig’s edition, 1858), vol. iv. p. 82 (translation). 


... So far is it from being true, as some would seem to suppose, that 
economic science ha.s done its work, and thus become obsolete for practical 
purposes, an object of more historical curiosity, it belongs, on the contrary, to 
a class of sciences whose work can never be completed, never at least so long 
08 human beings continue to pro{cres8 ; for the most important portion of the 
data from which it reasons is human character and human institutions, and 
everything consequently which affects that character or those institutions 
must create new problems for economic science. — (Uirnes, The CJutrncteir 
and Logical Method of Voliiical Ecofwmyt 2nd edition, lecture i., introductory, 
fx 22. 
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deoessora in title hav^- oxpcn'^lcd capital on the 
improvement of the land, the ta.ir*^rent nitist\w 
sonwthiiig dilfercnt from the economic rent. 
It iJifust iueliK^o, over aiftt above the economic 
rent, an allowance for tlio return upon tljo 
capital invested in the s(|il in so far as the 
ellectif of that investment are'xiot exliauHed. 
The ascertainment of ilie hiir rent would thus 
involve two additional iiupiirios, one almost 
hopeless, viz. how much the landlord and his 
predecessors in title have cxjJt'Tidcd in improving 
the land, the other quite hopeless, viz. what 
additional value the land at this moment 
possesses as the result of that expenditure. 
But, if the law neglects tlicse considerations and | 
adopts the principle that a fair rent is that 
wliioli allows a fair subsistence to the cultivator, 
new dilliculties arise. In the first ])lace, the 
standard of living differs much in dilferent dis- 
tricts and in dill'creiit classcis. In the second 
place, it is well known that one man will thrive 
on the farm on whieh another man starves. 
In the third place, it is unlikely that tluj culti- 
vator to whom a lair subsistence is secured hy 
law will exert himself to produce anything over 
and above that fair subsistence. lie is not 
likely to labour in order that there may be a 
surplus lor the landlord. He is mure Bkcly to 
reduce Ids exertions to providing for hiuisolf 
and to trust that the next judicial award will 
lesson his rent in consequence. Lastly, the 
holding may he so small that under no cirenm- 
.stances could it siqqiort a family. In t ’'ch a 
case the tenant will derive much of his income 
from other sonri!os, and it will bo doubly difii- 
cult to say how much his hohling should con- 
tribute to his mainteuttuce. These dilliculties 
may explain the fact that in the Irish Land Act 
of 1881 and in the Scotch Cioftcrs Act of 1887 
no precise instriiclions were laid down for the 
guidance of the courts entrusted with the de- 
termination of fair rents. Th i actual ])iocoss of 
determination has unquestionably htiui very 
summary, and the result is at best a rough 
compromise between the claims of thV, laii'J^A’d 
and of the tenant. Only qrgeiit necessity can 
justify tlie state in undertaking such a hopeless 
task as the ascertaniment of “fair rents.” So 
long as the settlement jf rents by competition 
does not occasion any violent social disturbiuice, 
competition should he left to take its course (see 
Faiu Pkick \ Fair Rents). 

Free* Sale. — Wl^erever the lirst and second , 
F’s liive been accepted, the tliird 1< follows as a 
matter of courser^ For the tenant who e.i.;oys 
of tenure at a fair umt liaa*an interest in 
the land which apji”oaclies nearly to ownership, 
which has an apjirecfahle v'^alue in'ii’f market, 
and which be shoulfi^be allowed tojellwhen- 
evei^ he i/ishos to p^rt with it. It is for the 
laxdfofd’s adviatfigc that tenant should 
have this power A’ .sale. For it is a strong 
luoentive to tlK- tenant to labour for thj 


improvement of his holding, ai^ thus tc 
augment the landlord’s security. It is o^ly 
just, however, that the landlord should have 
the ri^i^ht of Sbjccting upon definite grounds to 
a ])erson who wishes to purchase th^tenant’s 
interest and to take his place. Otherwise the 
landlord might occasionally bo forced to acccjit 
a man wdio would Ictrtho holding dil.i^idate and 
fal: into arrear with his rent. Such cases how- 
ever are rare. Recent experience in Ireland 
shows that with lixity of tenure and judicial 
rents the tenant’s interest in the land has 
become extremely valuable. The man who is 
willing to pay the liigh price demanded for the 
tenant-right is probably anxious to make the 
most of the farm when lie gets it. In eonclusion, 
it may be siiid that when the principle of the 
three F’s has been fully admitted, the tenant is 
cconomic.'illy, although not legally, part owne-r 
of his holding. KeonomicJilly, although not 
legally, there is a divided owmenshii). In countries 
which have only attained a low stage of economic 
development, where all economic lelations are 
settled by custom, and where the mass of 
mankind have no distinct idea of “ getting on,” 
divided ownership of land may continue for many 
hundieds of years. Divided ownership was a 
lasting }>heiiomeiion in media; val Europe. It 
is likely to survive a long time in India. But 
in mociern ICurojie and osjiccifilly in the United 
Kingdom it is not likely to last. The farmer 
who has secured the three F’s will wish to take 
another stop and to become full owner of the 
land. The landlord who has been obliged to 
yield the three F’s w'ill feel that lie retains no 
more than a rcnt-chargo on his land and a rent- 
charge of a highly precarious nature. The 
landlord will lie willing to sell and the farmer 
will ho eager to buy. When arrangements for 
.sale are liasod on mutnnl .agroonumt they are far 
more likely to satisfy both parties than when 
resulting from legal rules. In Ireland the Land 
Act of 1881 was followed hy a of acts to 

assist tenants in purchasing their farms h^ Lue’* 
U.SC of public credit. Throiigli tlicsc acts tlio 
hulk of the ugricultiiia^ laiid^has hecorno the 
])ro]K‘i'ty of the tenants. #^lims in the clan'Ac 
couiitr 3 *ofJ;he thiec F’s, W'here. Lhiy wore so long 
deiiic^jided and at hast .fo fqpfly conceded* they 
have lost aliiiositall their im]>ortance. 

Gohdci\Cliih 1 “ Systems of Land 

Tenure in various Coiintrief.” — tJ. S. Mill, Political 
Economy, and Sp 'dies on the y "isli Qiies^'^m. — 
J. Boyd Kii,uu;ar, Prim if la oj Property itb /mticL 
— O’^’oimor Morris, 7'Ae Land Qne'>i ion in Ireland. 
— BiJeii- Powell, i and Systems of British India , — 
Sir Horace l’limk|*tt, JrelnMl in ike Neio Century.] 

' « F. C. M. 

FABBU0Ni, (liovANNi (1752-1822), horn in 
Florence of noble pareningo. He d<. pied his time 
to u? tui'P I science, political ccoiiorrj.i and foreign 
languages, and a^aineJ high })osition under the 
government of the Orand Duke Leopold of 



FipK V^LUE— fIoTOEIES 


Tuscany, ^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
fii’Jlt empire of France, Fabbroni was ai)[)ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenfWiy for Pisa, 
and baron of the enipire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
fell FalSl>roni retired to Tiiseany, and became 
honorary professor at the iiuivoi-sity of Pisa. He 
wrote on agriculture, leehnology, chemistry, 
])liysie.s, ttid matheinatic.sPand his writings^are 
read with interest to the present day. He was 
greatly osteoinod at home and abroad : Jelfcrson 
detlieated to him a house in liir Virginia ; Cuvier 
lionoui’od him wdth an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Fubbronrs woiks is 
it’ his “Life” by Andrew Miistoxidi inserted in 
the Biography of Tipaldo (vol. i. p. 337 et seq . ). 
In economics he snpi)orted Leopold’s lil)eral 
reform'^, especially free trade in coin, which 
he discussed in dillereiit polemical writings, 
and with more energy in his Dei prowediinenti 
aijMonart (2804, 2nd ed., 1817) ; heie ho examines 
and relutes the various systems of restricting com- 
merce in corn, and concludes in favour of full 
liberty. In his tieatiso Della prasperitcl nazionale^ 
dell' e<[uilibrio del eoiimercio e dell’ istiiuzione delle 
dogane (1789), published umler the name of 
Valentino Fokonda, he opposes custom-houses 
as they “are contrary to tlie principle ot fraternity 
wlncli ought to bo the ensign of all nations,” 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
No foreign commerce ought to bo feared, 
beoauie “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our nation to cover the risks and commis- 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei previ't d'uicoraggianicnlo che si retrihuiscono 
alle me'’caturc, dci privilegi esdnsivi che si ac- 
cordano alle vianifattv-re^ e della lihertd che si 
concede al commerao dei graai, lie opposes any 
iuteife’ dice with the natural development of com- 
merce. In another treatise, i\e opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vmws of the Se^itimenlo imparziale per 
la Te^cann, by Billi Tolomei. Fabbroni supports 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
aigu meats of contemporary writers ; ho sets out 
the respect due to piopertyaiid liberty, describ- 
ing the uatUj^il conditions through which national 
iM^stries succeed in home markets ; the advantage 
accruing to jll classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which a deim.uuifor manufactures — 

^ idea derived frf ra t >0 physiocratic docti iue as 
to'^ihe products of laJM, — which doctrine Fabbroni, 
however, doe? not accent in its entiretjr. • 

[^Hiii di puhbUca economia del cavalicio Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 1847\€848 (in the Rac- 
edta degli economisif, toscani, 4 vols.).] a. 9 
FACE Vi^LUE, or^iomiiial value, is the value 
toen^’oned on^jj |0 face of m security as dis'^ 
tinguiahed froiiF the liarket value^ The face 
value of securities passing by delivery (tet*** mines 
the amount of tlio^ goverifliient stam}?, and* 
generally^lso gf the broker’s fnimission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 e?ilg^)tian sm;o 
domain bonds is the same as on £1000 Hon- 
duras bon^ though the market value of the 
former is (f?lf3) abonij £1030, while Ae nfwket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £75. The face 
wlue generally represc^t^ the amount at which 


the secujj^ty isrepifyable ov redeemable, but this it 
always tlfb case. There are some dobonturei 
whicli are repayable at a liigher amount lhau 
the amount represented by the •face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discount. ^ E. s. 

Ji\CTOil fS^^ots law). A jiaid commercial 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, ajipareiit ownership, manage- 
ment, and disposal of the employer's prSjierty 
and the management of all the principal’s affairs 
in the place ^vhero he resides, or in a particular 
department. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special {i.e, 
limited to a particular dejiartment), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
last case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, whicli would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally, as 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi- 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in the 
course of the factory business. The employer 
18 bound by all engagements contracted by the 
factor within his powers ; by the common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factors Acts 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of liis principal ; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s hand is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a principal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cippji not one resident abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or terminated in terms of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter for unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s ConimentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent who manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (Englivsh law). Sec Factors’ Acts. 
FACTORIES. The East India Company 
c%iily estrtlilished stations in the east for their 
trade with Persia^! apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The first was built at Acheen, 
in Sumatra, 1602, and within forty yearn was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Scinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e . g . 
Fort St. George (Madras) and Surat, were 
fortified. These factorie| wvre Hous^ con tain- 
ting resident traders — merchants, factoiB, and 
writers— tiie foreign agents 'rf Ei^liah traders 
whether of fudividiial “interlopers” or of a 
company. These gave tlj^ir employers much 
trouble piivate trading, perhaps because of 
their low salaries. Factors received only £20 
yearly. Against factories are urged their ex- 
pensiveness, tlm patronage ^ enjoyed by, the 
directors, the cmlisions tlu^ occasioned Vith the 
Portuguese and Dutch^merihants, who feared 



oorapetition ; for tlioir it is Argued tHt thry 
sys^jiiatiscd, exleiided, and gave continietyVp 
the company’s trade, that mercliants without 
permanent stafions and doits could not have 
resisted Dutcli ojiposition (Mill’s British IndUi, 
3840, vol. i. p, ] 95-106 andruote). The success 
of theVstem seems to justify it^' The factnies 
became governmental eenties and led to ter- 
ritorial aiiquisitions. 

[liruco’s Annals, 1810. — El]ihinstone, Rise of 
British Rawer in the East, 1887.] e. a. p. 

FACTORS’ ACTS. The Factors’ Act 1889 
(52 & 58 Viet. c. 45), which consolidates and 
repeals the jirevioiis acts dealing with similar 
subject matter, is a partial ajjplication to 
English law of tlie celebrated French maxim, 
“ En fait de ineiible.s possession vant titre.” 
The ])re.sciit act is tho outcome of a long 
struggle betwi'cn the mercantile commimity on 
the one hand and ihe ])rmciples of eoniinoii law 
on the other. The general rnle of the common 
law as (»f tile civil l;i,w was AV,>w dat quod nan 
hahet, and it was held that the mere lact that 
•i ]>c]soii was in possession of goo<ls, or docu- 
ments of title to goods, did not enable him to 
bind his princijial by disjiosing of the goods or 
documents in contiaveiition of his instructions 
with respect to lliem. The mcrehnnts an<l 
bankers contended tliat, in tho intere.sts of 
comniorec, if a person was ])ut or lelt in pos- 
session of goods or documents of title, he ought, 
as regards innocent third parties dealing witli 
him in the ordinary course of bii.sine.s.s, IP be 
treated as tho owner ol the goods. The object 
mainly contemplated by leg.d rules is to guard 
against fraud, the object mainly con teinj dated 
uy mercantile usages is to guard against the 
risks of insol veiny. The legislai ure has effected 
a com promise hot ween tho legal and mercantile 
contentions, but in doing so has in each enact- 
ment given more and iruue weight to the 
mercantile opinion. The first Factors’ Act was 
passe,d ill 1823 (4 (Jeo. TV. c. 83), the second in 
1825(6 Oeo. IV. c. 94), and the third m 1842 
(5 k 6 Viet. c. 39). 'fhe object of these tlifrft 
acts W'a.s to validate .sales an^ ph^dgos made by 
factors and other mercantile agents of the same 
class who were entrusted by their ]>rinci})als 
with either goods or tho documents of title to 
goods. The Factoivs’ Act 1877 (40 k 41 Viet, 
c. 39) made a new departure by jmtting tho 
.seller who wa§ left in ])os.session of the doiai- 
meiita of title, aiuf tligi buyer who obtained the 
docuilRnts >^itliout paying tho prjie, on the 
same footing as fi?^(jor.s. 

’’’'he present act, after definiiif; the torm.s 
“Uiercaidile agent, t and “document of title 
to goods,” enacts tlrit*wlicn a incrcarftle agent 
is with the consent oPithe owner in ]»ossession 
of goffds of documents,* any sale pledge or other 
dis]lo.sitifm madfliby ^lim in tint ordinary coiuse 
of business shall be as cfiectual as it’ it ^vere 
•utborised by the ^owm^ of the goods, provided 


that the person with whom ho do^Is has d<i 
notice of the agent’s want of authority (§/?). 
If, howev^, ihe goods are pledged for an 
aulecetient del^t or liability, the jiledgee acquires 
no better title than tlie jdedger liad at ^4ie time 
of the pledge (jj 4). Fiotection Ls then 
given to houit fide cxclianges of goods or 
documents, and to tlfb lien of con,sigij»m.s, when 
tlio consignor is not tlie owner ot the goods 
(§§ 5 and 7). Some important alterations in 
the law of sale an next effected. Ilcncelorth 
if the sellei is loft in i) 0 .ssession either of tho 
goods thcinsclvos or of the doeiimcnts of title 
to them, any sale or ])ledge by him to a transferee 
in good faith and without notice hinds the 
oiiginal buyer, and in like manner, if the buyer 
of goods obtains jHi.ssession either of the goods 
or docuiiients without liaving paid for them, 
any sub -sale oi ])]odge by him binds tho 
original .seller (§§ 8 and 9). Finally when 
any docuiueut oi title i.s lawfully transIciTcd to 
a holder for value, the seller’s lien or light of 
stoppage is defeated to the same extent as it 
would be defeated by the transler ol a bill ol 
lading which by common law is tieated as a 
*[nasi-iiegotiabln instrninent (t^ 10). 

’rile niisajiprojiiiation of goods or documenus 
by tactors or other agents is made penal ly 
§§ 77-79 of tlie, 24 k 2.5 Yict. e. 96. The 
Factois’ Act 1889 ajiplies to Liigdand and 
Ireland, and opeiales on tiaiisactions subsequent 
to the 1st January 1890. Its provisions are 
now aj)[)lmd to .Scotland by tho Factors (Scot- 
land) Aet 1890. M. I>. c. 

FAC’rOHV ACTS.* Under this general title 
is commonly included the whole of that very 
exceptional code of laws for tho regulation 
of labour in this ooinitiy, which, siiringing np 
at the beginning ol’ I lie miieti'ciith century^ and 
gradually extending, now covers almo.st tho 
whole area oi ind'i filial jiroduction, Tho title 
is, howevei, no longer eitlicr logically or even 
(‘onventionally accuiate. For, ^«Jirstly, tho 
designation “factory” is npjdieil by btatutcTn 
a manner constanj^y varying and •ften incon- 
sistent ; and secondly, ^ nnd^'r that gcnoral 
designation are popularly ilcluded other estilC- 
lislimeiite engaged in iiro^luction, *s workshops, 
whichtare not technically factories. * 

England is flie original home of factciy 
le^slation. previous to first Factory Act 
(1802) no precisely sinAlar enactments are 
cknowu to have c.\*stcd in any (jj^try. St^utes 
in restraint cf slave labour them had been, both 
in aMlicni and modern times, and in constraint 
*of free labour ; as*r.q: the^celcbrated Statute of 
Apprentices (5 #11 iz. c. 4), qf wliieh Prof, 
.[^ons .say.s. iii^7/c Eiate in Relation to Labour, 
p. 35 (1882), “The hours of labour were pre- 
scribeil, not, as in our I’actory acf% by way of 
limktttiof, but by inipu.si^VJU ” ; biJt up to that 
time the regiilatlins of xoluiitary work had been 
chiefly undertaken, vdihre if was undertaken at 
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Tuscany, ^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
fii’Jlt empire of France, Fabbroni was ai)[)ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenfWiy for Pisa, 
and baron of the enipire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
fell FalSl>roni retired to Tiiseany, and became 
honorary professor at the iiuivoi-sity of Pisa. He 
wrote on agriculture, leehnology, chemistry, 
])liysie.s, ttid matheinatic.sPand his writings^are 
read with interest to the present day. He was 
greatly osteoinod at home and abroad : Jelfcrson 
detlieated to him a house in liir Virginia ; Cuvier 
lionoui’od him wdth an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Fubbronrs woiks is 
it’ his “Life” by Andrew Miistoxidi inserted in 
the Biography of Tipaldo (vol. i. p. 337 et seq . ). 
In economics he snpi)orted Leopold’s lil)eral 
reform'^, especially free trade in coin, which 
he discussed in dillereiit polemical writings, 
and with more energy in his Dei prowediinenti 
aijMonart (2804, 2nd ed., 1817) ; heie ho examines 
and relutes the various systems of restricting com- 
merce in corn, and concludes in favour of full 
liberty. In his tieatiso Della prasperitcl nazionale^ 
dell' e<[uilibrio del eoiimercio e dell’ istiiuzione delle 
dogane (1789), published umler the name of 
Valentino Fokonda, he opposes custom-houses 
as they “are contrary to tlie principle ot fraternity 
wlncli ought to bo the ensign of all nations,” 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
No foreign commerce ought to bo feared, 
beoauie “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our nation to cover the risks and commis- 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei previ't d'uicoraggianicnlo che si retrihuiscono 
alle me'’caturc, dci privilegi esdnsivi che si ac- 
cordano alle vianifattv-re^ e della lihertd che si 
concede al commerao dei graai, lie opposes any 
iuteife’ dice with the natural development of com- 
merce. In another treatise, i\e opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vmws of the Se^itimenlo imparziale per 
la Te^cann, by Billi Tolomei. Fabbroni supports 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
aigu meats of contemporary writers ; ho sets out 
the respect due to piopertyaiid liberty, describ- 
ing the uatUj^il conditions through which national 
iM^stries succeed in home markets ; the advantage 
accruing to jll classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which a deim.uuifor manufactures — 

^ idea derived frf ra t >0 physiocratic docti iue as 
to'^ihe products of laJM, — which doctrine Fabbroni, 
however, doe? not accent in its entiretjr. • 

[^Hiii di puhbUca economia del cavalicio Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 1847\€848 (in the Rac- 
edta degli economisif, toscani, 4 vols.).] a. 9 
FACE Vi^LUE, or^iomiiial value, is the value 
toen^’oned on^jj |0 face of m security as dis'^ 
tinguiahed froiiF the liarket value^ The face 
value of securities passing by delivery (tet*** mines 
the amount of tlio^ goverifliient stam}?, and* 
generally^lso gf the broker’s fnimission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 e?ilg^)tian sm;o 
domain bonds is the same as on £1000 Hon- 
duras bon^ though the market value of the 
former is (f?lf3) abonij £1030, while Ae nfwket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £75. The face 
wlue generally represc^t^ the amount at which 


the secujj^ty isrepifyable ov redeemable, but this it 
always tlfb case. There are some dobonturei 
whicli are repayable at a liigher amount lhau 
the amount represented by the •face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discount. ^ E. s. 

Ji\CTOil fS^^ots law). A jiaid commercial 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, ajipareiit ownership, manage- 
ment, and disposal of the employer's prSjierty 
and the management of all the principal’s affairs 
in the place ^vhero he resides, or in a particular 
department. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special {i.e, 
limited to a particular dejiartment), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
last case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, whicli would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally, as 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi- 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in the 
course of the factory business. The employer 
18 bound by all engagements contracted by the 
factor within his powers ; by the common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factors Acts 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of liis principal ; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s hand is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a principal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cippji not one resident abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or terminated in terms of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter for unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s ConimentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent who manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (Englivsh law). Sec Factors’ Acts. 
FACTORIES. The East India Company 
c%iily estrtlilished stations in the east for their 
trade with Persia^! apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The first was built at Acheen, 
in Sumatra, 1602, and within forty yearn was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Scinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e . g . 
Fort St. George (Madras) and Surat, were 
fortified. These factorie| wvre Hous^ con tain- 
ting resident traders — merchants, factoiB, and 
writers— tiie foreign agents 'rf Ei^liah traders 
whether of fudividiial “interlopers” or of a 
company. These gave tlj^ir employers much 
trouble piivate trading, perhaps because of 
their low salaries. Factors received only £20 
yearly. Against factories are urged their ex- 
pensiveness, tlm patronage ^ enjoyed by, the 
directors, the cmlisions tlu^ occasioned Vith the 
Portuguese and Dutch^merihants, who feared 



great Comiiiissions on the em[)loyn)ents of the 
j>e(^le, i»o])ularly known as the djiihirenfe Ra- 
j>loyiTient Comniissions, one of whose earliest 
l‘esu^ts was tliO i)as.siiig a J^liiies Act (5 k h 
Viet. c. 9'J), enlarged and improved (18()0) hy 
a subsequent act (2.*} k 24 c. 151). Three 
yeai’s' later (1863) l)akeiiea wei't broiiglit ii'ider 
a mindi-ne-eded supervision by the JJakelioiise 
Act (^i) k 27 Viet. c. 40) ; and in 1 86 4 a whole 
batch of other industries followed, whose inclu- 
sion commences a fresh chapter in tho histoiy 
of English factory legislation. 

The Factory Act of 1864, which folloAA'cd on 
an early report of tho second great Coniinission 
of inquiry into tho occu]iations of the peojde, 
introduced some startling itinovations. Hitherto 
it had been held, either directly or by inn'renee, 
thiit the proper arena of factory legislation was 
sjiccially the lextile iinliistrics, or, at most, those 
and a few others elo.sely related to them ; and 
it had been assumed at all events as a matter 
of course that nmmifadurti was their jieculi.ar 
sphere. In this view the Print Works Act, 
and the Pleaching and Dyeing, and Lace Works 
Acts, had been legarded rather as allil i at ed than 
belonging to the Factory Acts. From the 
Factory Act of 1864 must be dated an entirely 
new conception of that sjdiere and this arena. 
This Act (27 k 28 Viet. c. 48) brought under 
inspeetion not merely several new manufactures 
in no way comicclcd Avitli the textile industry, 
but certain industrial operations as well. 
The field of legislation was thus wirlned. 
the earlier presumption of what constituted 
a factory was formally ahandoned, and the 
lines of future ]U'ogrc.ss were laid down. Tho 
included inanufactures were ; {n) the manu- 
facture of earthenware exccjit bricks and 
tiles not being ornamental iilo.s ; {h) the 
manufacture of lucifer inat’hes ; (e) the manu- 
facture of jiereussion caps ; (d) the manufacture 
of cartridges. Tlic industrial o])erations were : 
{e) the operation of jtapor staining ; (/) the 
operation of finstian c.utting. It i.spdcar that 
the statutory comicption of tho term fai^idry 
had hereby undergone, a geeat transformation, 
and clear also that tho present could but be 
regarded as an instalment of more and larger 
ebangos of a like kind to follow. These 
industries, some of them at least, wore not 
new, the first being ])ossib1y the oldc.st manu- 
facture in tlif) world ; nor were they all carried 
on by nfivel metfiods, wbother of ^greatly coi^ 
grcglfced laj^our or by means of l^our-saving 
machinery. Tlic'bj»cration offustian cutting, for^ 
‘'"’tance, was apurely manual occi^iation, largely 
pui’sued in the wlirk-y»eople’s owi^houses , it 
formed iii fact a typical “home iiidusii/y." Nor 
was the above jwesumictiou falsified hy the event. 
Threp yeArs afterwards (1867) the F.ictory Acts 
E.ttenaion Act (V»0 ^nd 31 Vitf. c. 103) ])assed 
the legislature, whereby a still greater n^jirnheT 
»nd variety of frSsh industries were brought hi. 


Under the comi)rehensivo terms of^his statute 
the designatioii “ factory ” obtained a very N^ide 
significance indeed. First, it included all 
y)revio»8 dofiliitions not specilTlly mentioned in 
llie act ; and next some thifty new and ^ccially- 
iiientioned ones, lint it iiiebidcd also any 
premises wlieLlicr adjoining or separate, in tho 
same occupation, sitfcite in tho same y/iy, town, 
parish, or })laee, and con.stituting one trade 
establishment in or ^\ithin the ju-ecincts of 
which fifty or more persons are employed in any 
mamifactuiiug }u'oce.s.s,” this last expression 
being furtlier defined to mean “auy manual 
labour exercised by Avay of trade or for purposes 
of gain, in or incidental to the making any 
article, or in, or incidental to, the altering, re- 
paiiing, fini.sliii)g, or otherwise adapting for sale 
any article” — than which it would ho dilUcnlt 
to devise more inclusive terms. To all ayqiear- 
ance it only remained now to legislate for the 
places where under fifty persons wore emi)loyod 
in manual labour to cover tbc whole field ot in- 
dustrial prodnetion. 'J'hi.s task was undertaken 
aecoidiugly, within the same year, by the Work- 
shop llcgulalion Act (30 k 31 c. 106), 
tho ])reamhle distinctly sUtmg this to bo 
its object. A set of similar, not the same, 
provisions were enacted for workshops as for 
factories, and the new term ilelbicil, “ AVork- 
sliop” meant any place, not a factory or bake- 
house, where any handicraft was carried on, in 
which any child, young person, or woman was 
employed and “to which or over which the 
employer of the jiersous woikiiig therein has 
the right of access or control ” ; so that work- 
shops em])loying only adult men were, unlike 
factories, excmjit, and ])laccs to wliich work was 
taken home to be done were likewise unregulated. 
AVith the enactment of these two statutes factory 
legislation in England theoietically reached the 
highest point of elliciencyThat it has yet touched- 
Hut in piacticc this ellinieney w;is not so 
apparent. The administration ot the AVoik- 
shop Act had been confided to local antliorirtts, 
and these almost ^niversally rofusi^ or failed to 
put the law in o])erationj A|j|for tliree years of 
unsuccessful trial it was handed over to tihe 
insjicctor.s rf)f factories, and scvcif years -ftor- 
wardsj (1878) the two Vcta«were incorporated 
under the ti tie Factory and AVorkshop Act” 
(A A’^ict. c. 16). Unfortii^iately, whilst so in- 
corjiorated, the purely iartilicial^ distinctions 
. between factories, and worksl^%r ^'ero rotwned, 
whence ari|cs much of |bo coufiision which still 
enci*«bec’s the treatment of this subject, and 
constantly thwarts the best endeavours of legis- 
lators to rcmoveii Jicjiealcd iiiq^iiries, byparlia 
/■icntary comi|ittoea and olberwise,* have but 
succeeded *^hitherto in making those incon- 
sistencies more a^ipareiit, and * 1^10 remodios 
appbed*af demonstratii^ tlie fin*liossibility of 
fi.xinga oomj)lic!i4''d m/iss of legal regulations on 
a sound basis by lycans ho empiric as those 
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Tuscany, ^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
fii’Jlt empire of France, Fabbroni was ai)[)ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenfWiy for Pisa, 
and baron of the enipire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
fell FalSl>roni retired to Tiiseany, and became 
honorary professor at the iiuivoi-sity of Pisa. He 
wrote on agriculture, leehnology, chemistry, 
])liysie.s, ttid matheinatic.sPand his writings^are 
read with interest to the present day. He was 
greatly osteoinod at home and abroad : Jelfcrson 
detlieated to him a house in liir Virginia ; Cuvier 
lionoui’od him wdth an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Fubbronrs woiks is 
it’ his “Life” by Andrew Miistoxidi inserted in 
the Biography of Tipaldo (vol. i. p. 337 et seq . ). 
In economics he snpi)orted Leopold’s lil)eral 
reform'^, especially free trade in coin, which 
he discussed in dillereiit polemical writings, 
and with more energy in his Dei prowediinenti 
aijMonart (2804, 2nd ed., 1817) ; heie ho examines 
and relutes the various systems of restricting com- 
merce in corn, and concludes in favour of full 
liberty. In his tieatiso Della prasperitcl nazionale^ 
dell' e<[uilibrio del eoiimercio e dell’ istiiuzione delle 
dogane (1789), published umler the name of 
Valentino Fokonda, he opposes custom-houses 
as they “are contrary to tlie principle ot fraternity 
wlncli ought to bo the ensign of all nations,” 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
No foreign commerce ought to bo feared, 
beoauie “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our nation to cover the risks and commis- 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei previ't d'uicoraggianicnlo che si retrihuiscono 
alle me'’caturc, dci privilegi esdnsivi che si ac- 
cordano alle vianifattv-re^ e della lihertd che si 
concede al commerao dei graai, lie opposes any 
iuteife’ dice with the natural development of com- 
merce. In another treatise, i\e opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vmws of the Se^itimenlo imparziale per 
la Te^cann, by Billi Tolomei. Fabbroni supports 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
aigu meats of contemporary writers ; ho sets out 
the respect due to piopertyaiid liberty, describ- 
ing the uatUj^il conditions through which national 
iM^stries succeed in home markets ; the advantage 
accruing to jll classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which a deim.uuifor manufactures — 

^ idea derived frf ra t >0 physiocratic docti iue as 
to'^ihe products of laJM, — which doctrine Fabbroni, 
however, doe? not accent in its entiretjr. • 

[^Hiii di puhbUca economia del cavalicio Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 1847\€848 (in the Rac- 
edta degli economisif, toscani, 4 vols.).] a. 9 
FACE Vi^LUE, or^iomiiial value, is the value 
toen^’oned on^jj |0 face of m security as dis'^ 
tinguiahed froiiF the liarket value^ The face 
value of securities passing by delivery (tet*** mines 
the amount of tlio^ goverifliient stam}?, and* 
generally^lso gf the broker’s fnimission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 e?ilg^)tian sm;o 
domain bonds is the same as on £1000 Hon- 
duras bon^ though the market value of the 
former is (f?lf3) abonij £1030, while Ae nfwket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £75. The face 
wlue generally represc^t^ the amount at which 


the secujj^ty isrepifyable ov redeemable, but this it 
always tlfb case. There are some dobonturei 
whicli are repayable at a liigher amount lhau 
the amount represented by the •face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discount. ^ E. s. 

Ji\CTOil fS^^ots law). A jiaid commercial 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, ajipareiit ownership, manage- 
ment, and disposal of the employer's prSjierty 
and the management of all the principal’s affairs 
in the place ^vhero he resides, or in a particular 
department. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special {i.e, 
limited to a particular dejiartment), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
last case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, whicli would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally, as 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi- 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in the 
course of the factory business. The employer 
18 bound by all engagements contracted by the 
factor within his powers ; by the common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factors Acts 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of liis principal ; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s hand is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a principal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cippji not one resident abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or terminated in terms of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter for unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s ConimentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent who manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (Englivsh law). Sec Factors’ Acts. 
FACTORIES. The East India Company 
c%iily estrtlilished stations in the east for their 
trade with Persia^! apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The first was built at Acheen, 
in Sumatra, 1602, and within forty yearn was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Scinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e . g . 
Fort St. George (Madras) and Surat, were 
fortified. These factorie| wvre Hous^ con tain- 
ting resident traders — merchants, factoiB, and 
writers— tiie foreign agents 'rf Ei^liah traders 
whether of fudividiial “interlopers” or of a 
company. These gave tlj^ir employers much 
trouble piivate trading, perhaps because of 
their low salaries. Factors received only £20 
yearly. Against factories are urged their ex- 
pensiveness, tlm patronage ^ enjoyed by, the 
directors, the cmlisions tlu^ occasioned Vith the 
Portuguese and Dutch^merihants, who feared 



on do(;l\a, whavvca, and foi^the uso 

of loooinotivcs and waggons on 'factoryi, 
nncfsidings. 

Tk-. w.- xr w;if. not fruiLliil in parliainniLary 
li'^aslatioii, laii it f^avo conaidt'raldo inipotiis t<) 
wliai ia kjiown as li'i^islatio^ by administrative 
ordor )i it is not tln'rofoK! siirjf isiiig to ^nid 
tliat tliu Factory Act of 1910 (llio roiice, 
Fxictorics, ^c., Misccllanooiib I’rovisions Art) 
eontafns in soetion 7 no diroct enactment, but 
only tlio inacliincry by xvbicb the secretary of 
state may make oidovs as to certain inatb'is. 
The section is noteworlliy, as it extends the 
ovistinj? iiiimmiim hitherto eoneennsl only 
with (juostions ol health and safety, to niatleis 
of comfort or welfaie. Thus the seeietary ol 
state has ]>o\v<t to enforce' upon any tiade, 
{'roup of trades, or individual factory, the 
lirovision of siii'h amenities as drinking' water, 
messrooms, seats, first-aid apjibances, rest- 
rooms, washing' tucilities, protective clothini', 
cloakrooms, together willi prop(>r siipei vision. 
A number of orders have, already heeii made 
dealing with one or more of tlu'se matteis, 
mostly in dirty or unpleasant (as distinct from 
unhealthy) trades. 

The two Factory Acls ot 1 920 were the fruits 
of draft conventions eiibired into at ^he first 
Conferenei' of the International Labour Urgaiii/- 
atioii of the League ot Nations. Tnteniational 
labour legislation was not unknown earlier, 
for the N\ liite, Phosphorus Prohibition Act of 
1908 registered this country’s adhereine to%die 
international priiieijtle of the prohibition <*f tbo 
use of the dangerous white and yellow ]ilioS' 
])honia in the inanufaeturo ot mat dies. Flio 
acts ot 1920 are known as tlu' Wuiiien and 
'^’’ollng Persons (Employment in Lead I'rocesses) 
Act, and the Employment oi Women, Young 
Per.sons, and Children Act. I’i'.e former inlro- 
(hieed no new ])iiiiciple in this country, tor its 
provisions wi're already cov -ml to a gi'cat 
extent cither by trade enstoin •w by the 
existing acts and r'>giilation.s nnwh nndei 
them. The latter raised the minimum a,!?!*, 
for emidoymeiit of children ^jn an industrial 
undertaking to foiirtcoii years, and by abolishing 
half-time employment iiuirkcd a distinct stage 
in industrial legislati(j.i. It al3<» raised the 
ago at which boys may be emiiloyed at night, 
aiid limited their ciii])loynient to certain 
continuous i»rooesses. ('lause II. of this 
act contains niattet ijr.eonnected wdth intcr- 
natioTiiri agi’eenu'iits, hut of .some importiwieo 
in principle. *riie»sectiou gives pow>i to tie 
re''retary of state (ofi tlio jinni. a]t,)lieation of 
emp oyoj’S and onij^/iiyed) to make an oid'^r 
allowing women and' y> nng persBi^ over 
sixteen years of age bf ^ic employed in shifts. 
This <(mphv'»if'iit ni:ij» only he between tlie 
hour# 0*1 fi A.M. anO 10 I’.M., and no shift is to 
average lunre than eigfit hours. Thi.s on.actmoiil 
was the dirod result o^war cxjicrioncc, when 


the D.O.K.A. ri'giilations allowed tie substitii- 
Lioii (under .special order) of the shift sysli>in 
for the or«l inary period of e|iii)loynient legal 
under felie acts*. The si'ctioii in the act of 1920 
IS only in loice for five year.s, and eel'll (H'der 
made under it lemaiiis in foice for five years 
unless previously K voked. 

l^otcutt, The VtH /i))^ and War/:sJiop /rtV.v (1 874). 
— liedfTrave s Juirlni-}/ A ((ft (12th edition, lOlfi). — 
Abraham ami l)a\i<-.‘', Thr JMivrclaii mj (<> lutt'loricA 
Kiid WorJihlit)})}! (dUi edition 1908). — Von Pleiier, 
English Eadarg Lc(ji J(<lion (1878). — lb Wliately 
( 'ooke-Taylor, The Modern, Faetory Sgsfem.^ and 
In/rodnelion, to o Jhdnry of the Faeliog Si/.t/ein 
(188G, 1891).- AV.S. Jevmi.s' The Stale iti Rehd ion 
to Lahonr (Eie hsli (ktizeii Senes, 1882). -Kail 
Marx, C</////o/(Em;lish trmiskitK'ii, 1 SS7). — Edw-iii 
tlodder, /n/e (</ Laid ShoJ/edti/i g ( ISSfJ). -Philip 
Craiit, 7'h.e Ten Hours Hill (isi)!)), - Ifiitidiins 
and IJariisoii, IJidoiyo/ Fodorg Leifistatfon (m'W 
e<liti<m, ltK)7) Allied,” Hidoigof the Fueling 
Moienieiif (1807). - ('umiinxdiaiii. (liou'lh oj 
Eui/lish Jndustrg (did Conino/ee m, Modern Tones 
(till edition, 1909), — Tiiiill, Six ad England . — 
Ito} al Conimissioii on Lalioiii Minutes ol Evidence 
and J>i<^e.sts, Croup - A ''aidant dtnn- 

inis'sii ‘iir's Itefxa'ton Eini)!ognieitiojAVonien['\8*i)'\). 

Final Ilijxtrl of Hie Hiaunnx^iou,. Annind Jlejmi'ls 
ofJJ.M. Vhief Inspi'elor of Eadones.- AV. I 'emhi'i 
Ib'cves, Slide Ee[» I inu nl.t 1 n Ai shaha ond Few 
Zxidand (1902). — T. Olivei, Famjerous T-ades 
(1902). W. 0. T. 

FACTORY LAWS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, The regulation of factory labour 
in the United States is not a. subject of federal, 
but of state legislation. Consequently there is 
no uniformity in laxvs of this character. Some 
abitcs have progressed mneh farther than the 
rest, and aro much mr.re active in the execution 
of the laws. Massachusetts on the xvliole lias 
taken the lead, while New York, Ohio, ^CTew 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania have advanced in the 
•same direclion. hi Massachusetts the first law 
regulating th« houns of labour waj passed in 
1874, m.dting ten hours a legal da^ for wonlBi 
and children. This was followed hj the act of 
1877, which provid^ for the guarding of belting, 
shafting, gearing, etc., in lac^irrCs. Members of' 
the state jiolice aro detailed to act af inspectors. 
I'lic act of f886 provide# for^, weekly payn/ent 
to operatives em|iloyed by corporations. By 
otlnf iegi.slatioj]S night labour is forbidden for 
Avonicn and chiffiren, and tko time of meal hours 
is governed. Thgrc are numor^u^ other ^ro- 
vi.sious, similar, howovei^ in respects to 
factor^legis^ation in Imgland. In 1892 a 
hrthei< reduction ofc hours, to 58 per week, was 
made, i * 

t . * 

^2nd Avi^ iP-porl of Hie Comniinsiimn oj 
Lahour, 1907.- Jii-inonthly 1 1 id! dins oi the U.S. 
liuroaii of Lfiboi. — Report of ike. ImmStriol Honi- 
nii.sso^^nn^.ahonr Legislation (vol. v, U.S. Com- 
missioner’s Report).^ Stijnson, Handhaok to th* 
Lakmr Laws of IM linked Stales ] D. B. D. 



FipK V^LUE— fIoTOEIES 


Tuscany, ^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
fii’Jlt empire of France, Fabbroni was ai)[)ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenfWiy for Pisa, 
and baron of the enipire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
fell FalSl>roni retired to Tiiseany, and became 
honorary professor at the iiuivoi-sity of Pisa. He 
wrote on agriculture, leehnology, chemistry, 
])liysie.s, ttid matheinatic.sPand his writings^are 
read with interest to the present day. He was 
greatly osteoinod at home and abroad : Jelfcrson 
detlieated to him a house in liir Virginia ; Cuvier 
lionoui’od him wdth an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Fubbronrs woiks is 
it’ his “Life” by Andrew Miistoxidi inserted in 
the Biography of Tipaldo (vol. i. p. 337 et seq . ). 
In economics he snpi)orted Leopold’s lil)eral 
reform'^, especially free trade in coin, which 
he discussed in dillereiit polemical writings, 
and with more energy in his Dei prowediinenti 
aijMonart (2804, 2nd ed., 1817) ; heie ho examines 
and relutes the various systems of restricting com- 
merce in corn, and concludes in favour of full 
liberty. In his tieatiso Della prasperitcl nazionale^ 
dell' e<[uilibrio del eoiimercio e dell’ istiiuzione delle 
dogane (1789), published umler the name of 
Valentino Fokonda, he opposes custom-houses 
as they “are contrary to tlie principle ot fraternity 
wlncli ought to bo the ensign of all nations,” 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
No foreign commerce ought to bo feared, 
beoauie “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our nation to cover the risks and commis- 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei previ't d'uicoraggianicnlo che si retrihuiscono 
alle me'’caturc, dci privilegi esdnsivi che si ac- 
cordano alle vianifattv-re^ e della lihertd che si 
concede al commerao dei graai, lie opposes any 
iuteife’ dice with the natural development of com- 
merce. In another treatise, i\e opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vmws of the Se^itimenlo imparziale per 
la Te^cann, by Billi Tolomei. Fabbroni supports 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
aigu meats of contemporary writers ; ho sets out 
the respect due to piopertyaiid liberty, describ- 
ing the uatUj^il conditions through which national 
iM^stries succeed in home markets ; the advantage 
accruing to jll classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which a deim.uuifor manufactures — 

^ idea derived frf ra t >0 physiocratic docti iue as 
to'^ihe products of laJM, — which doctrine Fabbroni, 
however, doe? not accent in its entiretjr. • 

[^Hiii di puhbUca economia del cavalicio Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 1847\€848 (in the Rac- 
edta degli economisif, toscani, 4 vols.).] a. 9 
FACE Vi^LUE, or^iomiiial value, is the value 
toen^’oned on^jj |0 face of m security as dis'^ 
tinguiahed froiiF the liarket value^ The face 
value of securities passing by delivery (tet*** mines 
the amount of tlio^ goverifliient stam}?, and* 
generally^lso gf the broker’s fnimission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 e?ilg^)tian sm;o 
domain bonds is the same as on £1000 Hon- 
duras bon^ though the market value of the 
former is (f?lf3) abonij £1030, while Ae nfwket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £75. The face 
wlue generally represc^t^ the amount at which 


the secujj^ty isrepifyable ov redeemable, but this it 
always tlfb case. There are some dobonturei 
whicli are repayable at a liigher amount lhau 
the amount represented by the •face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discount. ^ E. s. 

Ji\CTOil fS^^ots law). A jiaid commercial 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, ajipareiit ownership, manage- 
ment, and disposal of the employer's prSjierty 
and the management of all the principal’s affairs 
in the place ^vhero he resides, or in a particular 
department. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special {i.e, 
limited to a particular dejiartment), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
last case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, whicli would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally, as 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi- 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in the 
course of the factory business. The employer 
18 bound by all engagements contracted by the 
factor within his powers ; by the common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factors Acts 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of liis principal ; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s hand is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a principal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cippji not one resident abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or terminated in terms of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter for unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s ConimentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent who manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (Englivsh law). Sec Factors’ Acts. 
FACTORIES. The East India Company 
c%iily estrtlilished stations in the east for their 
trade with Persia^! apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The first was built at Acheen, 
in Sumatra, 1602, and within forty yearn was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Scinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e . g . 
Fort St. George (Madras) and Surat, were 
fortified. These factorie| wvre Hous^ con tain- 
ting resident traders — merchants, factoiB, and 
writers— tiie foreign agents 'rf Ei^liah traders 
whether of fudividiial “interlopers” or of a 
company. These gave tlj^ir employers much 
trouble piivate trading, perhaps because of 
their low salaries. Factors received only £20 
yearly. Against factories are urged their ex- 
pensiveness, tlm patronage ^ enjoyed by, the 
directors, the cmlisions tlu^ occasioned Vith the 
Portuguese and Dutch^merihants, who feared 



and so much ; and itjis a n&tiiral suifejeot of 
interflst, tlierefoie, at tliis stage of SevelopneAfe 
— wneii it begins already to show some signs of 
cnterff^g on a nfew phase -r to inquire what ai-e 
the most conspicuous economic results iliat have 
Drocoeded fj-otii it thus far. |''he mo.st conspicu- 
ous of* all results is the immeifecly increaied 
production of which it lias been the instrument ; 
but this is one so patent, and which lias been 
so often the theme of eulogy, that it does not 
seem necessary to descant upon it here. It 
will be more to the purpose in such an imder- 
taking as the present to consider to what extent 
the human agents of production have been 
alfeetcd, and through them the economic position 
and jirospects of the community at large. 

It may be said at once, then, that many 
dismal ])ro})hec,ies which aceom{)anied the un- 
usual development of modern factory labour 
during its initial period have not been hitherto 
fulfilled. The factory population has not 
become less moral during that period, but more 
moral ; not loss religious, hut more redigious. 
The criminal statistics of factory districts may 
bo apiiealed to with confidence on the first head ; 
and on the second wc have the conclusive evi- 
dence accumulated by Sir Edward Baines {q.v.) 
in a remarkable jiamidilot published in 1843, 
called TJie Social, Educational, and Jlelighus 
Stale of the Manufacturing Districts, with 
SMisUcal Ecturiis (Siiiipkin and Marshall), 
wherein it is .shown that in the four typical 
manufacturing counties of Lancashire, l^rk- 
shire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, the ])roportion 
of sittings in church and chapel to the popula- 
tion was much greater than in— for in.stance — 
London, and tlie j)roportionato advancso in tlie 
provision of new sittings during the typical 
factory period 1801 to 1841 far moi'e rapid. 
It has nut become lc.s,s iiiL Uectual but more 
iutollectual. For, first, the Factory Acts and 
Elementary FK.Uication Acts }i;.ve .secured better 
instruction ; and, next, it is clair from the 
quantity and quality of literature circuiting in 
factory districts that opportunities of iiitcll#^ 
tual culture arc more appr%*iated now than 
formerly. Moreover, it was actually owing to 
the opportunities adbrded by the factory .system 
that the first trial of comjuilsory education w%as 
made in this country through the preliminary 
medium of the half-time sy-stem. Its cifecton 
public saiiitatipn has been good. The large 
spaces and^ighly-ofgaiiiised conditio^ recpiired , 
for the'^icces^ul pi’os(!('ution of fact^' labour 
might, in ajiy have been expcctcd*to 

yr-nT-e this, and it is furtlier prodded for by 
statute. A physicil deterioration Jias been 
assumed among the operative popuhilion, hut 
this remains to be ]uoTK.’d, It is an assertion 
easily ‘‘puidS and rcadiTy believed ; but is in 
direct o|i])osition ^ho o]iinio% of some of the 
ino.Ht acute and unjH’cjndiccd ohserver.s, like^VIr. 
CaiTull Wright, alld Louis Key hand, the 


well-known French statistician, have 

minutely investigated the facts. Or, if thq,t 
deterioration bo allowed in the case of male 
0 |)erativQ 6 compared witli the rSce of domestic 
manufacturers whom they superseded, th|, same 
should not be lightly a.ssumed to a}i]»ly to 
women. No one familiar with the textile in- 
diistiies of the noith o< England can lia(;e failed 
to notice the rohu.st type of women emjdoyod 
there, presenting an es[)eeially striking ooiitrast 
with the C(]uivalent clas.s among sempstrcsse.s, 
domestic .servants, or the female population of 
agricultural districts. Mr. Wright (leclaros the 
women factory workers in I’rance and (lermany 
to ho far .su[)orior in physi(|ue to those who are 
employed in woik.sho])s, and holds the .same to 
be true both of Amei'iea and Ei; gland. Neither, 
it appears, is it the oa.so that the children of 
these women are degenerate when cf)mparod 
wdth the childroii of others at work at other 
occupations, or comparefi with children of 
wholly unein])loyed mothers (of the saine cla.s.s), 
or that infant mortality i.s higher in factory 
districts than elsewhere. Mr. Cooke-Taylor 
has even gone the length of arguing that the 
opposite i.s true (scse TransacHons of the National 
JssociaJlon for the Eromotion (f Social Science, 

1874 and 1882 ; FortnujW \j Jteview, ]May 

1875 ; Conte mpora.r If Eeview, Sejiteinher 1882 ; 

Modern Factory System, pji. 408, 423), and has 
produced a long aira^^ of stal.i.stics in supjiort of 
the contention. As for the 1‘urthcr question — 
more social than economic — of the degree in 
which family life lias been airectcd by tlie 
factory system ; iliat is agjiiii of wider import 
than apjieam at lirst sight. It i.s allowed that 
the arena of productive labour, c.specially in the 
greater iudu.stiie.s, ha.s lieen largely transferred 
irom the home to the taetoiy ; but is that 
necessarily an evil ? Is it not even what some 
of our jihilanthro]>i.sts are ciying out loudly for 
at the jirosoiit time? It is true, too, that the 
factory system fosters indepeiidonco^f*'' character 
among the young, and has a temleiicy to break 
down the old organixation of the doiwitic circle. 
But indeiicmleiiee char 4 'cter^lnay he a gain, 
not a lo.ss, Avheu not imsh#! to i 1 legitim ati!' 
excess; and#ll luodiirii cxjiciieiice^s in favour 
of limiting the i»owcr of ]far(%is over their*bH- 
8])ril^^ We halb probably not yet seen all 
tlia^he factory .system [lorV'iids in this con- 
nection, jii.st as wc have not yet seen tjie ultimate 
liiicainents of that*.systeni itscH,#’*.^^ 0 - 

’ Some of tli^i more a[)piici»i' resi'ills may, never- 
thelcSlph# indicated. How has the factory 
system"' alfeetcd th5 njlations between capital 
and labour; and w|.at is its atlitmjo towards the 
c<i^mticr? Wethavo noticed its elfect on the 
1 clations between employer and em])loyed : it has 
diminished the intimacy that fornicf If subsisted 
botwieii tfiese ])artncr.9 ii^-. production. It is 
much to ho fearedrihat. its action in the ma.ss 
has followed the .same Jiourso as its action in 
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Tuscany, ^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
fii’Jlt empire of France, Fabbroni was ai)[)ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenfWiy for Pisa, 
and baron of the enipire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
fell FalSl>roni retired to Tiiseany, and became 
honorary professor at the iiuivoi-sity of Pisa. He 
wrote on agriculture, leehnology, chemistry, 
])liysie.s, ttid matheinatic.sPand his writings^are 
read with interest to the present day. He was 
greatly osteoinod at home and abroad : Jelfcrson 
detlieated to him a house in liir Virginia ; Cuvier 
lionoui’od him wdth an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Fubbronrs woiks is 
it’ his “Life” by Andrew Miistoxidi inserted in 
the Biography of Tipaldo (vol. i. p. 337 et seq . ). 
In economics he snpi)orted Leopold’s lil)eral 
reform'^, especially free trade in coin, which 
he discussed in dillereiit polemical writings, 
and with more energy in his Dei prowediinenti 
aijMonart (2804, 2nd ed., 1817) ; heie ho examines 
and relutes the various systems of restricting com- 
merce in corn, and concludes in favour of full 
liberty. In his tieatiso Della prasperitcl nazionale^ 
dell' e<[uilibrio del eoiimercio e dell’ istiiuzione delle 
dogane (1789), published umler the name of 
Valentino Fokonda, he opposes custom-houses 
as they “are contrary to tlie principle ot fraternity 
wlncli ought to bo the ensign of all nations,” 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
No foreign commerce ought to bo feared, 
beoauie “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our nation to cover the risks and commis- 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei previ't d'uicoraggianicnlo che si retrihuiscono 
alle me'’caturc, dci privilegi esdnsivi che si ac- 
cordano alle vianifattv-re^ e della lihertd che si 
concede al commerao dei graai, lie opposes any 
iuteife’ dice with the natural development of com- 
merce. In another treatise, i\e opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vmws of the Se^itimenlo imparziale per 
la Te^cann, by Billi Tolomei. Fabbroni supports 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
aigu meats of contemporary writers ; ho sets out 
the respect due to piopertyaiid liberty, describ- 
ing the uatUj^il conditions through which national 
iM^stries succeed in home markets ; the advantage 
accruing to jll classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which a deim.uuifor manufactures — 

^ idea derived frf ra t >0 physiocratic docti iue as 
to'^ihe products of laJM, — which doctrine Fabbroni, 
however, doe? not accent in its entiretjr. • 

[^Hiii di puhbUca economia del cavalicio Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 1847\€848 (in the Rac- 
edta degli economisif, toscani, 4 vols.).] a. 9 
FACE Vi^LUE, or^iomiiial value, is the value 
toen^’oned on^jj |0 face of m security as dis'^ 
tinguiahed froiiF the liarket value^ The face 
value of securities passing by delivery (tet*** mines 
the amount of tlio^ goverifliient stam}?, and* 
generally^lso gf the broker’s fnimission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 e?ilg^)tian sm;o 
domain bonds is the same as on £1000 Hon- 
duras bon^ though the market value of the 
former is (f?lf3) abonij £1030, while Ae nfwket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £75. The face 
wlue generally represc^t^ the amount at which 


the secujj^ty isrepifyable ov redeemable, but this it 
always tlfb case. There are some dobonturei 
whicli are repayable at a liigher amount lhau 
the amount represented by the •face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discount. ^ E. s. 

Ji\CTOil fS^^ots law). A jiaid commercial 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, ajipareiit ownership, manage- 
ment, and disposal of the employer's prSjierty 
and the management of all the principal’s affairs 
in the place ^vhero he resides, or in a particular 
department. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special {i.e, 
limited to a particular dejiartment), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
last case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, whicli would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally, as 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi- 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in the 
course of the factory business. The employer 
18 bound by all engagements contracted by the 
factor within his powers ; by the common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factors Acts 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of liis principal ; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s hand is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a principal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cippji not one resident abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or terminated in terms of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter for unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s ConimentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent who manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (Englivsh law). Sec Factors’ Acts. 
FACTORIES. The East India Company 
c%iily estrtlilished stations in the east for their 
trade with Persia^! apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The first was built at Acheen, 
in Sumatra, 1602, and within forty yearn was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Scinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e . g . 
Fort St. George (Madras) and Surat, were 
fortified. These factorie| wvre Hous^ con tain- 
ting resident traders — merchants, factoiB, and 
writers— tiie foreign agents 'rf Ei^liah traders 
whether of fudividiial “interlopers” or of a 
company. These gave tlj^ir employers much 
trouble piivate trading, perhaps because of 
their low salaries. Factors received only £20 
yearly. Against factories are urged their ex- 
pensiveness, tlm patronage ^ enjoyed by, the 
directors, the cmlisions tlu^ occasioned Vith the 
Portuguese and Dutch^merihants, who feared 



Scope and Method of Ecn^^omie Science^ lYofcssor 
Wagner in a coinniunication to tli'e QmrUrly^ 
Jonrknl of Economics, Oclobcr 1886, and other 
higii altlioritics Wvingand (|cad — ])re- eminently 
Will in his Lofjie and Unset fled Qncslmis. A 
lively staloinent of tlio trutl\ here emphasised 
is eon tinned in Lunt’s Economic t'dencc 
tions of the Day), 1888. 

[CoTisult also Keyiifts, Scope and MUhod of 
Politu'A Eennowy.'] K Y. K. | 

FAILTIKK. .See IV' NKiiurrcY. 

FAIR RRICF. Tlie word “ fair,*' when used 
in rcierenoe to eeononiic matters, lias raiely a 
scion tilic meaning. On tlie assninpfion that a 
fair price is ono just ])oth for buyer and seller, 
the proj)cr deljintion is tliat it is that juice at 
which the same quantity of a commodity is 
offered for sale and dom;inded. It must be 
observed, howe.ver, that tlio term is in ju’aetiee 
Tievnr used in this signilication. Indeed, it is 
chiefly met witli in dis<’ussious on questions 
relating to land ; wliero it is genet ally used, 
not in consonance with, but in contradistinction 
to, the above diiinifion. The leeoived and noi\ 
statutory term “fiunent,”is perhaps resjtonsible. 
for this use of the term, and in the case of rent 
of land, as of land itself, there is a possible 
scientific moaning attachable, to the }»hrase 
which is not the meaning commonly a.ssoeiatcd 
with it. In fact, fair price has come to bo 
iipjiliod exclusively to those commodities in 
which, tlnoiigh some form of monopoly, it is 
thouglit that ono jiarty to the bargain 'of 
exchange has an advantage over the other if the 
laws of supply and demand are loft to woik out 
the price without interference. Tliu.s when it 
is said that jiublic bodies ought to be allowed 
to acquire land comj'iiilstu'ily fora fair price, tbc 
meaning conveyed is tliat a oompnlation basi-d 
on the inarlcot value of the la'>d is too high and 
therefore unfair. A fair uage, it may be noticed, 
is merely a fair jirice for labour, and is gener- 
ally used witliout reference to the state of tra<lc 
or of the labour market, hut on the assiiHijitiou , 
that without sonic interference with tlic contract 
for the hire of labour the ivage^jiaid will be too 
small for the jiropcr sustenance of the woikman. 
Such a term, however, is not properly economic 
(see JUSTLTM 1’KKTIUM). m. G. 1). 

FAIR RENTS. Fair rent, like the .simihir 
expressions " fair wages," “ fair price ” (.Iu.stitai 
PRETIUM, use^ I envoy an ethical judg- 

ment o%»an economic tact. Ajipll^id in a 
primitive comnftnit^ it means the cuSfcomaiq^ 
or usual rent of land, Especially whdi held by 
am-mber of the group (Maine, Village 
Oornm dnilies, p. 187). l^gaiii, like wages 
or price, it implies the of an amoiini lliat 
will all*w the person interested to live — the 
rent which «i tenant “gin live and 

thrive.*’ I'lic develojuffent of economic science 
brought about the iicutitlcatiun of fair rent 


with competitive or Ricardian rent as- paid by ii 
cajdtalist farmer, — tJio surplus remaining after 
cxjicnscs of jiroihiction, ovdinary^jirofitincludcil, 
have bccii satisiicd. Lastly, Mill and his lead- 
ing disciple (tairncs were led (roni tlieii’'*study 
of the Insli land question to sciiaiatc comj'cti- 
tive from fair rent in the case of cottier tenants, 
and y) regard the laiilr as being cipiimlent to 
“economic” rent, from which under tlie jness- 
iire of demand the actual rents jiaid by the 
cultivators were likely to divt'rgc, “ Economic 
lent,” says Cairncs, “is no other than tbc lair 
valuation rent of the good landlord, d'lie fair 
valuation rent of the jio pillar plattorm admits, 
in short, of being reduced to strictly .scion Li lie 
exj'iession” {Essaijs in. Pol it i, cal Ennimny, p. 
205), Where compiTition fails to seeme justice 
the intervention of an external aiithorily 
becomes necessary. A(!Cor<ling to Mill rent 
jmd by a eapilalist . . . may safely be 
abandoned to com j)eti lion ; rent j'aid liy 
labourers cannot. . . . Feasant rents onglit 
never to be ai bill ary . , . cither by eus loin or 
law it i.s comparatively noi-essaiy Ibat they 
should he fixed" (Pri/iciptcs, hk. li. eh. 10, 

s q- 

The Rejiurt ol the I le.ssborough (Commission 
in 1881 (C. 2770) aeeejits this view, aiguiiig 
that there is no “ fieodom of eoiiL'Mct " between 
landlord and t<-nant ({>. 21) and reeoiniin nda 
lhat fair lents should bo fixed “by a con- 
stituted autlioiijy ” (j). ID), and proceeds “to 
negative the i<lea that sncli rent means wliat 
in England is known as a lull or lair coinmorcial 
rent, hut in licland as a raek-rent” (|>, 23). 

The Irish Land Actol 1881, avowedly based 
on tbc Report of the Bessborougli (Commission, 
was in fact tin' legislative enactment ofdainn's’s 
theory as to lush land ronis. It creaf(;d a 
iiibimal for the fixing of hm* rents, a term 
which was not lurlher iiefaied, and laid down 
that the. court, “after henri ug tin* jiiilics and 
having regard to the. intcK'st of tlgo landlord 
and tenant rcsjiei'livcly, and considering all the 
circunistancos of thc^/isc, holding. ai*d district, 
may determine what is su^h fajp lent" (44 k 
45 Viet. c. 40, § 8). a 

This mcasiirc, whieh became law on 22nd 
August J881, was limitcif togyearly tonaiils, 
and mstoral holdmgs ovi'i* £.50 valuation wore 
cxcliracd from itg operation. Subsequent legis- 
lation from 1887 to IDOb lias co^psidorably 
enlarged the field of»its working^C;: ise.lioldirs 
and oven future toiiant.s a%o no\Wablo to aj.ply 
for jiid7.JaL rents. 

” Dining the — rong^ily— tl^rty years, ending 
31st March 1911,f.irst-term rent^ have been 
fixed for more tbaia-onc-half the .irea of Ireland. 
About two-thirds of the total holdings have 
hecn dealt with for this ]>uri)Osc.*'<» The re- 
daction in* rental is sorq^what more than 
£1,600,000. Moreover, accond-term fair rents 
have beou fixed for more one-third of tlie 



FipK V^LUE— fIoTOEIES 


Tuscany, ^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
fii’Jlt empire of France, Fabbroni was ai)[)ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenfWiy for Pisa, 
and baron of the enipire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
fell FalSl>roni retired to Tiiseany, and became 
honorary professor at the iiuivoi-sity of Pisa. He 
wrote on agriculture, leehnology, chemistry, 
])liysie.s, ttid matheinatic.sPand his writings^are 
read with interest to the present day. He was 
greatly osteoinod at home and abroad : Jelfcrson 
detlieated to him a house in liir Virginia ; Cuvier 
lionoui’od him wdth an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Fubbronrs woiks is 
it’ his “Life” by Andrew Miistoxidi inserted in 
the Biography of Tipaldo (vol. i. p. 337 et seq . ). 
In economics he snpi)orted Leopold’s lil)eral 
reform'^, especially free trade in coin, which 
he discussed in dillereiit polemical writings, 
and with more energy in his Dei prowediinenti 
aijMonart (2804, 2nd ed., 1817) ; heie ho examines 
and relutes the various systems of restricting com- 
merce in corn, and concludes in favour of full 
liberty. In his tieatiso Della prasperitcl nazionale^ 
dell' e<[uilibrio del eoiimercio e dell’ istiiuzione delle 
dogane (1789), published umler the name of 
Valentino Fokonda, he opposes custom-houses 
as they “are contrary to tlie principle ot fraternity 
wlncli ought to bo the ensign of all nations,” 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
No foreign commerce ought to bo feared, 
beoauie “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our nation to cover the risks and commis- 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei previ't d'uicoraggianicnlo che si retrihuiscono 
alle me'’caturc, dci privilegi esdnsivi che si ac- 
cordano alle vianifattv-re^ e della lihertd che si 
concede al commerao dei graai, lie opposes any 
iuteife’ dice with the natural development of com- 
merce. In another treatise, i\e opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vmws of the Se^itimenlo imparziale per 
la Te^cann, by Billi Tolomei. Fabbroni supports 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
aigu meats of contemporary writers ; ho sets out 
the respect due to piopertyaiid liberty, describ- 
ing the uatUj^il conditions through which national 
iM^stries succeed in home markets ; the advantage 
accruing to jll classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which a deim.uuifor manufactures — 

^ idea derived frf ra t >0 physiocratic docti iue as 
to'^ihe products of laJM, — which doctrine Fabbroni, 
however, doe? not accent in its entiretjr. • 

[^Hiii di puhbUca economia del cavalicio Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 1847\€848 (in the Rac- 
edta degli economisif, toscani, 4 vols.).] a. 9 
FACE Vi^LUE, or^iomiiial value, is the value 
toen^’oned on^jj |0 face of m security as dis'^ 
tinguiahed froiiF the liarket value^ The face 
value of securities passing by delivery (tet*** mines 
the amount of tlio^ goverifliient stam}?, and* 
generally^lso gf the broker’s fnimission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 e?ilg^)tian sm;o 
domain bonds is the same as on £1000 Hon- 
duras bon^ though the market value of the 
former is (f?lf3) abonij £1030, while Ae nfwket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £75. The face 
wlue generally represc^t^ the amount at which 


the secujj^ty isrepifyable ov redeemable, but this it 
always tlfb case. There are some dobonturei 
whicli are repayable at a liigher amount lhau 
the amount represented by the •face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discount. ^ E. s. 

Ji\CTOil fS^^ots law). A jiaid commercial 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, ajipareiit ownership, manage- 
ment, and disposal of the employer's prSjierty 
and the management of all the principal’s affairs 
in the place ^vhero he resides, or in a particular 
department. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special {i.e, 
limited to a particular dejiartment), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
last case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, whicli would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally, as 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi- 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in the 
course of the factory business. The employer 
18 bound by all engagements contracted by the 
factor within his powers ; by the common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factors Acts 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of liis principal ; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s hand is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a principal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cippji not one resident abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or terminated in terms of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter for unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s ConimentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent who manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (Englivsh law). Sec Factors’ Acts. 
FACTORIES. The East India Company 
c%iily estrtlilished stations in the east for their 
trade with Persia^! apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The first was built at Acheen, 
in Sumatra, 1602, and within forty yearn was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Scinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e . g . 
Fort St. George (Madras) and Surat, were 
fortified. These factorie| wvre Hous^ con tain- 
ting resident traders — merchants, factoiB, and 
writers— tiie foreign agents 'rf Ei^liah traders 
whether of fudividiial “interlopers” or of a 
company. These gave tlj^ir employers much 
trouble piivate trading, perhaps because of 
their low salaries. Factors received only £20 
yearly. Against factories are urged their ex- 
pensiveness, tlm patronage ^ enjoyed by, the 
directors, the cmlisions tlu^ occasioned Vith the 
Portuguese and Dutch^merihants, who feared 



to a subject; No Engl^b subject tliere^re can fixed dates at wliicli the fairs were lidd enable<l 
hold^a market unless lie can slio\^ a graijt df the merchant or dealer to arrange his ciromt 
this ^uonoi»oly by letters-i>atent or such long with certainty ; and thus, at a fair, merchandise 
enjoyment of tlic right ilia^ it will be presumed would lyi founfi which was necessarily absent 
that a grant was made to him at an early period from the weeikly market ; or, as the late Pwifessor 
and has since been lost, “yiie right to levy Rogers e.vprcsses it, the lair was “a market in 
toll and other dues ” is not a necft..sary incident which goods which could not be foimd in the 
of a market. Free markets exist in many places ordinary town market-would be lu'ocurfible, and 
in England, as for instance at Chipponliam in in wdiich tlfero would be a wider market for 
Wiltshire, The right to keep standard weights ordinary goods. ” The same writer gives us a 
and measures, to hold a market court, and to jucture of the gi'cat fair of Stourbridge near 
sentence oifoiiders to fine or pillory, were parts Cambridge, whicli it is impossible to read with- 
of the priviloge.s of market-owners in the past, out wonder at the present day. The day of the 
Markets are seldom held less frequently than juoclamation of the fair was 4th September, 
once a week ; fairs are seldom held more fro- On 8th September the fair was opened and 
quently than thre.e or four times a year. It lasted for three weeks. “The temporary wooden 
seems tolerably certxin that in origin fairs and buildings were commenced by custom ou St. 
markets are distinct. The fair is a lioliday or Bartholomew’s Day, 24th August, and tlio 
“ wako ” or festival of a saint, wliich is incident- builders of these liouscs w'cro allowed to destroy 
tally utilised by the itinerant trader for pin- corn grown on the .sjiot with im})Unity if it were 
]>oso8 of gain. The name is probably derived not cleared before that time. The space allotted 
iVom the Latin feria {a holiday), and a fair in to tho fair, about half a square mile, was divided 
Brittany at the present day would show us into streets which were named .sometimes by 
with tolerable accuracy wliat an English fair nation.s, and in each of these streets some special 
was before the Reformation. A market, on the trade was carried on, tho principal being foreign 
other hand, <'onies into existence for the exju'ess sjiices and fiiiiis, ironmongery, fish, metal 
pur[)oses of trade. The Jjatiii name [miindiiux) goods, cloth, wool, leather, and latterly books.” 
shows that under tho Romans a market was At this fair, as wo learn, there would be found 
usually held once in their nine -day week, traders from the Levant, from Genoa, and from 
From these considerations wo can uiidorsUnd A^mice, “war-horses and jennets from S[>ain, 
why wo find in England what are called and iron from Seville.” 

“pleasure fairs,” while such a thing as a For securing merchants and their good.s from 
“ pleasure market " is unknown. *• robbery and violence wc find that from tho 

Fairs . — Dealing in the first in.stanco witli earliest times a special “2)eace”was enforecd 
fairs, it would appear tliat before tho Norman which in course of time came to afford protection 
Conquest the ownership of a fair was not a to all minor offenders who could find sanctuary 
matter of great value. It is observed in an within the limits of tlio fair. A quotation 
antiquarian report forming the first volume from the Scottish Leges Quattvor Ihirgoram 
of the jirooeedings of tho 103'al commission of will illustrate this practice. 

1887 that “there are only two notices of fairs “This is the ordinance of tho jieace of ‘laira 
in Domesday Book, namely, the mention of the in a royal burgh 011 the hither side of the water 
third part of a fair at ‘Aspella’ in Suffolk of Forth, to wit ; That from the time when the 
and of tho forum nnnvale hold by tlie Earl of peace of tho fair is proclaimed, no nijn be taken 
Moretaiii at ‘Matele’ in Cornwall and that nor attached within the time of tha\ fair, either 
“even in these instances there is no osftmatOiTtf in coming to the fi^* or in passi^JJ^vence or in 
annual value, as is usual w^cre markets are sojourning in the fair i,^sclf ^^nless he has 
described.” broken the peace of the fair/ior unless he be an 

Tho trade of England develojied rapidly after outlaw of tl^e Lord King or the King’s traitor, 
the Norman Conquest and under the Planta- or such a misdoer as the ^)ea{gf of Holy Chftrch 
genet kings, and its dovelojiment took a shaiio ought not to sive. And if he bo such a 
which led to tho great development of fairs in mistoer, or Imvo broken the peace of the 
the direction of trade. It was a natural result fair, he shall oe attached securely until the 
of the kin^oni of England and duchy of Nor- ipiort of that fair,, and there l^^hlfll stani^for 
mandywbeinpr in the same hands ^hat trade ' his right, an^ justice shaJJ bo dauo in the matter 
across the Nnglilm Channel .shouhf become whor%)4' Iw has been charged. ” 
larger, and in rianta^enet times tlifc connection * Durfng the conthiuancc of the fair, then, the 
w’*’’ Europe increasi^d still further, not only on ordinary executive and jmficial ofiicors of the 
account of the extended' possessions o^ir kings pljcc wete ousto^.of their jiirisdiclbion^nd were 
in Franco, but also by Yjjason of the genius for replaced by the ofTicials of the ownera of the fair, 
commerce 'nhich moro*than one of them dis- InthocourtofPiE-PowDEll(5'.v.)(iii£Jilspoudr^s) 
playrd.*" , For sucl^f a^foreign tj^de, at a time the VAlusly-feet ” or traveling dehlera found a 
when the means of communication were imper- substitute for tho ogiinayy courts of law. There 
fept» the system ofi'fairs^was a godsend. The is nothing strange in tho lord of the fair thus 
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Tuscany, ^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
fii’Jlt empire of France, Fabbroni was ai)[)ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenfWiy for Pisa, 
and baron of the enipire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
fell FalSl>roni retired to Tiiseany, and became 
honorary professor at the iiuivoi-sity of Pisa. He 
wrote on agriculture, leehnology, chemistry, 
])liysie.s, ttid matheinatic.sPand his writings^are 
read with interest to the present day. He was 
greatly osteoinod at home and abroad : Jelfcrson 
detlieated to him a house in liir Virginia ; Cuvier 
lionoui’od him wdth an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Fubbronrs woiks is 
it’ his “Life” by Andrew Miistoxidi inserted in 
the Biography of Tipaldo (vol. i. p. 337 et seq . ). 
In economics he snpi)orted Leopold’s lil)eral 
reform'^, especially free trade in coin, which 
he discussed in dillereiit polemical writings, 
and with more energy in his Dei prowediinenti 
aijMonart (2804, 2nd ed., 1817) ; heie ho examines 
and relutes the various systems of restricting com- 
merce in corn, and concludes in favour of full 
liberty. In his tieatiso Della prasperitcl nazionale^ 
dell' e<[uilibrio del eoiimercio e dell’ istiiuzione delle 
dogane (1789), published umler the name of 
Valentino Fokonda, he opposes custom-houses 
as they “are contrary to tlie principle ot fraternity 
wlncli ought to bo the ensign of all nations,” 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
No foreign commerce ought to bo feared, 
beoauie “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our nation to cover the risks and commis- 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei previ't d'uicoraggianicnlo che si retrihuiscono 
alle me'’caturc, dci privilegi esdnsivi che si ac- 
cordano alle vianifattv-re^ e della lihertd che si 
concede al commerao dei graai, lie opposes any 
iuteife’ dice with the natural development of com- 
merce. In another treatise, i\e opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vmws of the Se^itimenlo imparziale per 
la Te^cann, by Billi Tolomei. Fabbroni supports 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
aigu meats of contemporary writers ; ho sets out 
the respect due to piopertyaiid liberty, describ- 
ing the uatUj^il conditions through which national 
iM^stries succeed in home markets ; the advantage 
accruing to jll classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which a deim.uuifor manufactures — 

^ idea derived frf ra t >0 physiocratic docti iue as 
to'^ihe products of laJM, — which doctrine Fabbroni, 
however, doe? not accent in its entiretjr. • 

[^Hiii di puhbUca economia del cavalicio Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 1847\€848 (in the Rac- 
edta degli economisif, toscani, 4 vols.).] a. 9 
FACE Vi^LUE, or^iomiiial value, is the value 
toen^’oned on^jj |0 face of m security as dis'^ 
tinguiahed froiiF the liarket value^ The face 
value of securities passing by delivery (tet*** mines 
the amount of tlio^ goverifliient stam}?, and* 
generally^lso gf the broker’s fnimission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 e?ilg^)tian sm;o 
domain bonds is the same as on £1000 Hon- 
duras bon^ though the market value of the 
former is (f?lf3) abonij £1030, while Ae nfwket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £75. The face 
wlue generally represc^t^ the amount at which 


the secujj^ty isrepifyable ov redeemable, but this it 
always tlfb case. There are some dobonturei 
whicli are repayable at a liigher amount lhau 
the amount represented by the •face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discount. ^ E. s. 

Ji\CTOil fS^^ots law). A jiaid commercial 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, ajipareiit ownership, manage- 
ment, and disposal of the employer's prSjierty 
and the management of all the principal’s affairs 
in the place ^vhero he resides, or in a particular 
department. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special {i.e, 
limited to a particular dejiartment), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
last case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, whicli would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally, as 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi- 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in the 
course of the factory business. The employer 
18 bound by all engagements contracted by the 
factor within his powers ; by the common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factors Acts 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of liis principal ; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s hand is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a principal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cippji not one resident abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or terminated in terms of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter for unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s ConimentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent who manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (Englivsh law). Sec Factors’ Acts. 
FACTORIES. The East India Company 
c%iily estrtlilished stations in the east for their 
trade with Persia^! apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The first was built at Acheen, 
in Sumatra, 1602, and within forty yearn was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Scinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e . g . 
Fort St. George (Madras) and Surat, were 
fortified. These factorie| wvre Hous^ con tain- 
ting resident traders — merchants, factoiB, and 
writers— tiie foreign agents 'rf Ei^liah traders 
whether of fudividiial “interlopers” or of a 
company. These gave tlj^ir employers much 
trouble piivate trading, perhaps because of 
their low salaries. Factors received only £20 
yearly. Against factories are urged their ex- 
pensiveness, tlm patronage ^ enjoyed by, the 
directors, the cmlisions tlu^ occasioned Vith the 
Portuguese and Dutch^merihants, who feared 



rojal grants were beeo|>iiiig otesoleto, a»systc*m 
was suringiiig up of creating uewMiarlcct^ by 
privii^fe acts of })arliain(iut, by special local 
acts, arid by geiioral legislation. 

In 1847 tile “Markets and Fairs Clauses 
Act” for the iirst time codified tbc “provisions 
usuallyt contained in acts of parlirnient autlipr- 
ising the construction or I’ogulation of markets 
and fairs.” lint the jiro visions of this act only 
apply to markets created by act of parliament 
after the year 1847, and thus the sco])e of a 
very useful act was much limited. 

The Public Health Act of 1875 for the 
first time gave urban sanitary aiitliorilies — i.c. 
boroughs, im]»rovemont act districts, and 
local governmeut districts, conditional jiowers 
to establish markets. Under this act local 
authorities may e.stablish markets if they do 
not interfere with markets already e.\istuig ; 
may acquire existing maikets by ]mrchaso or 
lease ; may jirovide buildings for the eoiiveiiiciit 
use of the maikct ; may make hye-laws for their 
regulation ; and take rents and tolls lor their 
use. For carrying out these objects the sanc- 
tion of tlio local government bo.ard must be 
obfjiiiied by the local authority. 

There ajipoar to be at the pi'e.stuil day some 
769 markets in England and Wales, exclusive 
of tlio metropolis. Of tliose 261 are in boroughs, 
266 ill other urban districts, and 242 in rural 
sanitary distiicts. Of the maikets held in the 
boroughs, 21(1 out of 261 belong to the local 
authority, of the markets recorded iii \" -al 
sanitary distiicts, 142 out of 242 belong to 
private pcr.soiis, 18 to trading companies, 24 to 
bodies of persons other than trading comjiaiiies, 
and 8 only to local authorities, while in 10 
insLaiice.s the iiiarkot rights are questionable, 
and in no fewer than 40 instances tho markols 
are not held. Thus, spcjaking broadly, large 
markets are now in the hands of local authorities 
and small markets in the hands of private 
persons. Under tho existing law local authori- 
ties have 110 coiiipulsoiy jxiwers of })urchasiiig 
markets within their dislriets wliich°are i''i 
private liands. It is nut easy to a.scertain liow 
I'ar maikets are remunerative at the present 
day. A selection of 40 markets made in tho 
final report of the commission of 1887 shows 
that on a capital expenditure of over two and n 
half millions, a return is made of very nearly 
6 per cent in tolls and other ineomiiigs. The 
markets be^iigfhg t« the Corporation of Loudon 
are stiv^'^d as producing a not rtiveiiue of 
£42,672 in tlft< yew 1907. » 

Tf"he accomiiiodatitti providtnl 'by private 
raarkst owners is often iiieiely an oj)en si»ace, 
or open street. Thci’oc an; still mafV cattle 
markets in England itiiich are held in llu' 
8trcot8.t Many pl•ivat^^' owners lease their 
marl^tflr to j)ersons wlio make a business of 
taking to^lls on biro aiW making^a living out of 
the diflereuce between tbo rout they pay ittid 


the tolls they collect. In the south ^ England 
even local authorities arc found to lease their 
markets in this way. Markets are a decaying 
iiistituti/)ii in tfle south of Eiiglfiud, but llourish 
ill the northern counties. , 

The majority of tho commissioners of tho 1887 
commi.ssionrccomiiiendod the abolition of niark(‘t 
monopolies upon payment of conipensayon. A 
.stroiVg niinortty preferred the conijailsory trans- 
fer of all maikiiU to local autliorities. 

(Se(! lurtlior JVlKDiitiVAL Fat us on tho Con- 
tinent.) 

[First Report of Royal Comniissio/i on Market 
R'ii/hisand Tolls by Mr. CharlovS Elton, Q.C., M.P., 
and Mr. B. F. C. Postellue. — Fined Report of Hie 
Jtoyal Commission. — Cuimiugbatn, CroiMh oj 
Fiiiflish Industry and Comviercc . — Tlioi old liogers, 
A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 
— Sir F. Palgnive, The Merchant and the Fiiar.'\ 

FAJARDO or FAXARDO, Colin r Diego i>e 
Saaa^edha Faxauih) (1584-1648), knight of 
the Order of St. .James, Spanish historian and 
})olitieal philosopher, was descended Irom a noble 
family of Murcia, being the son of Peter de 
Saavedra and Fabiana t’axardo. He became 
doctor of laws in tlie university of Saliiiuaiica, 
and in 1606, as .secretary of the viceroy of 
]Sra 2 )lc.s, Canliiial Gasjiar Boigia, commenced a 
distinguish ed cai’<Tr in foreign dijdoiiiacy, wliich 
involved a lusidciico of thirty -foiu* years in 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. Ho died at 
Madrid, a niombcr of the council ibr tlie gov- 
eruinent of the Indies. Ilis works were widiily 
read, not only in their original tongue, hut also 
in Latin, Italian, French, and English transla- 
tions, hut neither tlieso, nor any Spanish 
edition subsequent to tho iirst, have tlie 
reputation of being iaitliful reproductions of 
the original. Tin. English translation of his 
most impoitant work. Idea de un Priid^ipe, 
published ]»y Sir ,1. A. Astry in 1700 under 
the title of 'The Royal Politicum, is from the 
fourth edition (Valencia, 1660). lii.tliis book, 
“ under the awkw.iid arrangement oT a liundred 
ingenious emblems, with mottoes that m’e gener- 
ally well-choscn aiiu iioiiited, h)-’ has given a 
hundred essays on tho ediuj^ition of a iirince ; 
his relations with his ministers avd subjects, 
his duties as ‘tlie head of a^state in its iiite»aal 
and external rclateons, and his duties to himself 
in oil age and. in preparation for death ” (Tick- 
nor s H istory of Spanish Lite,f(dure, iii. 215,216). 

, Idea lie un Principe politico c^tiaiw, repre- 
sentada in cien empresas, MiuisteltT.6'‘10, in 4to. 

See .also i)h as politicos ^ historicas, of Faxarclo. 
/.iitwei>, 1677-78 ai\jl Madrid, 1789-90. c. a.p. 

Faxardo reprcsciitcd Pliifl]) IV. of Spain at 
the Cou.gYe.ss of Munster, which l/iid t'Ae foiin 
dation of the treaty of peace of 1618. 

Uis Idea dc, un Principe 2^0111 ikb,^Cristia'njo 
(Idea<4tf aiWise and Christ\an Priflee), written 
in his leisure mogients during his German 
embassies, and dedicated* to the Prince Royal of 



Spain, 18 full of sound and judicious counsel on 
all mattcrf of state, but railier oddly divided 
uiiTlor one hundred niottoos or emprcsits. The 
author’s rellectiftis on economic (luostjpns are 
mostly ^0 be, found undci' the empresa^i LXVL, 
LXVIL, and LX IX. Ho advocates exemption 
from taxation for all goods of lirst necessity 
consume(^ by the lal)ouri)|g classes, and holds 
agriculture to bo the jJiinci[)al \tealth (ft a 
country and the richest mine it (‘an possess. 
The cost of coinage i.s the only item that should 
be added to the intrinsic value of money. 
Fajardo, however, shaics the ojiinion j)rcvaili]ig 
in his time that export duties are always home 
by tlie foreign purcliasor. 

Frequently printed and repiiiilcd, the Idea de 
un Privcipc politico crisliaiio was translated into 
Italian (Venice, H)48), into French (Paris, lGC8j, 
and anonymously in Latin under the title ol 
Synibola chridiana pohlica (l?rii.s.s(‘ls, 1G49). It 
is included in Pivadeneyni’s Ihhliotcca de AtUorcs 
Espames (Madud, IHotJ, vol. xxv.) K. ca. 

FALDAGF originally ajqicars to have been 
the .same as J'aldsoke, viz. tlis right of a feudal 
lord 1o eoinpel his tenants to told their slieeji 
at night in his fold on his deiiucsne lands, so 
that his lands might have the beiietit of the 
inaiiuji'. The terra, however, alterwards came 
to bo applied to tiio money payment for whicli 
tenants geneiady commuted this service. 

[Cowei', Jiiiiii prefer of IFoa/.v and Terms, 
Ijoudou, 1701. — Ducange, (Jlossarium Afedice et 
Infmoi Lii,limta/is, 1733. — Martin, Kecord 

Intei'preler, Loir Ion, 189U.] a. ii. 

FALD'SILVER. A customary manorial jiay- 
iiient on sheep (see FALD/.uji) ; Viuogra(loir(rt7- 
lainagc in fJngi ind, p. 291) cousiders it an 
original^ no*: a couimuted payment. E. g. r. 

FALLACIES may bo defined as “apparent 
evidence Mhiili is not real evidence” (Mill, 
Logic, bk. v. cli. i. § 1), Logicians from Aris- 
totle down’ 'ards have made it their business to 
class and la^ 1 lallacics. The species termed by 
the sehooliiifti a dido sccundmi quid ad didam 
siinplidter comprehends many of the had argu- 
ments in plffilical economy* if with Mill we 
include under Oiis Ifliad all cases “where a 
principle tri^e in the ahslract, tliat i.s all modi- 
fjyi^4r causes being su||f) 0 sed absent, ^is reasoned 
on as if it were*triie absolifcly ” (see* Doc- 
trinaire). A signal instance is the omisifon 
of the comi;tiou of tpie. It is*not true that 
prices, proli4^\\ ages, otu. “always find,” but 
that they alwap finding” their level* 

(Mill, loc. dt.) Mill^ilaees unde# this head 
several economical errors^ w^jich niigltt iiso be# 
referred to the fallacy of .coinpsitivn and did- 
don, that is ttsiiig a term ei^Ueetivel^fc in oiu’ 
jwirt of an tfcgunient and ffiatriljutively ni 
Miother. Tl^is sort of confusion alfeets many 
of the popular eiTors which cconoiiue s^'ence 
has (lispollca. Tlnlf, at the root of the Sier- 
Dautilo theory lies .the tliat an increase 


of inongy is goc4 for t|io community, because 
it is, good for iho individual. The inllation 
school of ouiTcncy commit the same misfike. 
]\Iany iiopular fallacies relating to wag^ lull 
under the same head.* The notion ot “making 
work ” by breaking thiiip is plausible only us 
loij^ as attcnlion is contined to tlie iiit(»‘est of 
the ii.Hrticular man who may tlius obbiin a job. 
Plot. Marshall well observes of an argument in 
favour of short hours of work : It rests *11 the 
fallacy “that all trades uill gain by the general 
adojilion of a mode of action which ha,s been 
proved to enable one trade under certain con- 
ditions to gain at the expense of otber.s” (Princ. 
0 / Peon ., }). 744, 211(1 ed. ; ej>. 5111 ed. bk. vi. cb. 
xiii.). A similar laJlacy affects some of tlie argu- 
iiienls u.scd in favoui ot Trade Unionn (Cairnes, 
lAndincf Prineiplcs). Jhxif. Marshall’s words 
arc etjually a]qdicable to the prejudices whieli 
maintain )>roteetion. Ts’or are free-trMdcr.s free 
from the fallacy of compiosition and division, 
when they ignore the distinction between the 
interest of any particular nation and of all 
nations collectively. List maintains that Adam 
Smith has only proved free-trade to be advan- 
tageous in the latter sense. Anotlior fallacy 
often exemplified in economic argnmonts is 
ignoralio ehnchi, not understanding the thesis 
which you controvert. Refuting the Malthus- 
ian theory by showing that in fact jiopulation 
has not outstriiiped subsistence is an instance 
of this fallacy (Mill, Joe. dt.) It would bo 
posfijJ.)le to include other economic fallacies 
under other scfiolastic headings. But it may 
be doubted wdiether a minute cliart, so to speak, 
of the patlis of error is of much practical use. 
What is required is rather a broad indication 
which, occurring in the coiirso of one’s reason- 
ing, may prevent taking a wrong steji. As a 
danger-signal of this sort may be offered the 
warning that in political economy a groat many 
mistakes have arisen from treating, as fixed, 
quantities which are variable. Thus Da 
Quincey { q . v .) misses the true theory of value 
l^y^assuniing that the demand for a commodity 
is a fixed ([uantitY independent of its price. 
A ]tredeteriiiiiied Iniid for purcliasing commodi- 
ties, is hardly loss tenable than a similarly- 
fixed wage-fund. The “iron law” that wages 
tend to sink to the point of bare subsistence is 
an instance of the same fallacy wliich has 
jirohahly alfceted every theory of distribution 
down to recent limes. It is lyell siiowii by Prof. 
^ar.shall t*iat the difrerent econoiftc^aolnrs 
* ‘ ii^utuallji dotormino one ano^ier , ed. 5, 

bk. vi. ch. ijj). Some tlnpuies about the renl 
of ability become iusignilieant when it is re- 
floclcd thft the margin^ f/lmi wliich, as base 
line, tlio*surphis rcmunoijitioii of any calling is 
mc.isiired, is itself a valuable dejieiidiiig on that 
remuneration (id. sub voce “ (^lasi-Reiit j. In 
economics “all Miings,” onat least mos^thiflgs, 
“are in flux." 



[Ifill’ective refutations ol‘ eco*'K)niic fallacies are 
given by Bastiat [q.v.). ' may 

alst be referred to. Of tlie writers on loi^ic who 
have treated fallacies Mill and \Yhately are 
particularly suggestive.] k. y. k. 

FALLm, JoHANNKS (1800-1855), Omnan 
statistician and eooiioniist, was bo^ii at Hamburg, 
where his father, originally of Jtovigo (Veiieua), 
was a mercliant. Educated at Tubingen and 
IleidoJborg, he was appointed in 1838 professor 
of political history and sUtistifAS at the fornii'i* 
university. In 1830 he travelled in England, 
inquiring into English statistical societies and 
other institutions. In 1818 ho became a 
meiiibor of llio AYurtcmberg parliament, and 
under-secretary for conimerei* in the short-lived 
Frankfurt imperial assembly, 1848, 1849. On 
its dissolution lie returned to an aeadi’inie 
career, becoming in 1850 university lilmiiiau 
at Tubingen. From 1844 to 1855, the date of 
bis death, he was joint-editor ol the quarterly 
ZdUckrift fiir die qrsnmnifc ^ilaatswmeusrhaJ’L 
Ihiriiig his hriol political carce.r Fallati planned 
and embodied legislative organisation in four 
directions, viz. the iiujiorial consulate, inland 
navigation, marine measuroinent, and — his most 
ohenslied i<loa— an inqierial statistical bureau. 
Ho also prosocuti'il in<]uiry in tlie question of 
emigration. To a wiiiiiiiig peisoiiality and 
many-sided culture he united clear and practical 
method. 

Works, economic and statistical : — Die s(aHstii>~ 
chen Vereine df^r Kngldnder, Tubingen, 1840. — 
Ueher die sogenavnte maierkVe Teiule)u der 
Uege.nwarl^ Tubingen, 1842. — Emleitanq in die 
Wi<iscnsch(ifl der i^tntisfilc, Tubingen, 1843, 

Tn the DeidscJie V certcljahrsschrifl^ “Uebei die 
Haupterscheinungsfornieii iler Sm lit, schuell und 
miihelos reich zu werden, im Gegeii.satze des Mittel- 
alters mid der neueren Zeit,” 1840. 3tes Iluft. 

In the Zeitsr.hrift f, Ht-iatsw. : on Social Originn, 
i. (1844) ; on Association as a Motal Force, i. 
(1844) ; on English Wo’kiug Men’s Clubs and 
Institutes; on Fice Trade in Land; and on 
German Blue Books, ii. (1845) ; on Agriculture 
and Technology at the Congi esses ^f Italian 
Scientists, iii. iv. (1810-47); on Progress ' m 
Practical Statistics ; and on nodes of Statistical 
Inquiry in England, Fiance, and Belghiin, iii. ; on 
Dearth and Fainiiie Policy in Belgium ; Belgian 
Excise ; Belgian Census ; Statistics in Siedy, Den- 
mark, and Schleswig-Holstein ; and Soe,iabsm and 
Communism, iv. ; on Statistics at the Luheck 
Germanist (PhiloU'nton) Coiilcicnce, v. (1848); on 
the Evolution*- of in Savage and Bnrbnrous 
Tribes; a'pnqiosed Inland Navigatioia Liiw ; amir 
AdmiiTistratiH,! St^-itisties in Germany, >'U. (1850) ; 
on Trade Combimiljons in France, viii, (1851) ; 
on Statistics of Area and Population in Bntisli 
India; ami Admiiik*rative Statistics ui Noiway, 
ix. (18,52) ; on the Statistical Congre.ssTik. Brnsscis, 
ix. (1853). 0. A. K. 

FA'l^sn)EM(JNS’f RATIO NON NOCET. 
A Vrong descrip\io\i in a wW of an lieir or 
legatee does hot invalidate a dispo.sitiou if ^hcre 


is no doubt as to the identity of tlie jierson 
whom tlie testator liad in his miiia. (^hisL 2, 
20, 30 ; Dig. 28, 5, 49, 3.) E. A. w. 

FAAlILISl^RE, the name! given by Godin 
\q.v.) to the .settlement which he founded at 
Giii.se, Ai.sno, France, in 184G. The word is 
reminiscent of the Dlialmistd'c of' Fouuieu, by 
vvlioiii Godin was imich iiitluoncod. 

Vlie Familistere is now a co-operative joint- 
stock 0 ()in])any, ]>osscH8ing iron works at Guise 
as well as at Laekeii in Belgium. For descri]!- 
tion see CiTfi OuvjukiiE. An excellent and 
authoritative account, with maps, charts, and 
details respecting the nature, organisation, and 
inarch of the society, is Lc Faini list ere, dc (hiise, 
yUsocidtiori, dll Capital e.t da, 'rrarail, ct son 
fondaleary J. ]>. A. CtKiin ; par F. JJernardoty 
Menthre, da (Jonseil dr, (h'rancr.y Guise, 1889 
See also Tarnfy-riiihf Years of Co-ParhtcrsJdp 
at Caisc, pub, by Labour Co-]):ii tnershi]) Assoc., 
1908 — ail interesting account of woik done. 

jGoilin, Solutions Sociales. — Urbain Guerin, 
Monograjihie de t Usine el da Fain disUre de CvisCt 
1885. — Ac.s Ouvriers des deux AiondeSy 1892. — 
E. Vk Neale, A.ssoeudeii iJomes, 1880. — E. 0, 
Greening, Co-oqi. 'frawltar Abroati, 1888.] H. ii. 

FAMILY miDGET, the balance sheet of 
recei]>ts and expenses of n family. Such a 
record is ot juaiiie iiujiortance in studying tlio 
coii.smnption of wealth. It shows directly the 
standard of comfort ami the real wages of the 
industrial classes, and is ])ai tieiilarly useful in 
esli mating the iiieideiiee of taxation, eoustruct- 
iiig weighted index iiumbors, and judging the 
various elfccts ol movements of iiiits'S. It also 
liriiigs to light subsidiary sourees of income, 
whore tlieso exist, and generally lays bare to 
the eye of the sUiisticiaii the whole economic 
life of the family concerned. The budget 
.Miould, umler ordinary civcuinstances, corer a 
whole ye.'ir, to eliminate, so far as possible, the 
elfect of disturbances due to tlie influeuee of 
climate .and season, and to include clothing 
and other ex])cn.sos which do not often recur. 
Budgets were compiled by writers like David 
Davies aiuJ Sir FrEnioN in th'D'ix^tli century, 
but their iiiodeni history datt-Frironi 1855, when 
important works were published byJPuunkTiAUX 
and Le Play. The lastciiaincd writer (seg^ 
Pj.ay ^ devoted hui life to the t’ollectionof budgets 
amft founded in 1856 the SucitU intemati-onale 
d'Fciniomie Sociale at Parjs, which still carries 
tlie work on. Tho inqiortaucb of*the study of 
'family budgets a& an iiistrui»,sft'6^-of social and 
economic iisvestigatiou ri\as strongly urged by 
vthc 'jmscht wu’itei; in an address to the Royal 
Stiitisiie.al Society in 1893, publislieil in the 
8ocie,ty’<H .Journal for June in tliat ^’ear, and 
again in lii.Spprc.>*ideiitial address to tho Econo- 
mic Section of the British Associi^^ioii in 1899. 
It wcys np,t until the present ceijiifiy that tho 
subject received adeijual^?' official attention in 
this country. Systeiiiutic. inquiries of this 



character a^o now part of the regular activities 
of Government, and family budgets (which still 
leave something to be desired in point of 
quality) abound* in Consular ]te})orts, Blue- 
Books, tin* Labour Gazette, Reports of American 
Labour Bureaus, and other oflicial publications. 
The Bulletins of the International Institute of 
Statist ic.^ should also bo consulted. A mass 
of information Avill bo found in th^ReportS of 
the Bt)ard of Trade on the Cost of Living in 
dilforent countries. For further information 
and bibliography see Woiikmicn’s Buduets. 

H. II. 

FAMITiY, Joint (see Joint Familv). 

FAMINE. Ei’oiioimc Ntmly of, i). 10; Social 
n<)n(iit.imis to, i>. !<• ; Price of Corn an a 

SyiiipLoin of, p. 'J1 ; X.'itmal lioiiKidics, p. 22 ; llomodial 
Actum hy Llie Ntalo, p. 22. 

Famines constitute lor the economist a 
study in wliat may be called the i>atliology 
of wants, and their satislaction ; in them he 
sees the conditions of some of the greater 
deviations fiom that average capacity on the ■ 
part of [iroduction and purveyance to meet 
coiisumjition, in wliieh economic equilibrium 
consists. Under certain conditions these devia- 
tions find to some extent an index in the 
finctuations of iiriee, and bence famine, or 
3;arciLy of food, the term being extended only 
by analogy to oUkt kinds of scarcity (see 
OorroN Famine), has at times been used iiiter- 
cbangoubly with dearth (dear- th), — the latter 
word giving in terms of price that whiah scarcity 
expresses under the aspect of supjily and famine 
under that of felt want or demand. It is 
more usual, liowover, to apply the several names 
to denote diflerent degiees in this kind ol 
economic disturbance. Tborold Rogers, for 
example, limited demih to mean u famine in 
whiefl the rise in the price of wheat is only 
from 50 to 100 per cent, rc.serving scarcity lor 
tljose famines in which tlic increase extends to 
wver twice JJie a^^erago j)rice (^Industrial and 
Commercial^ fist, of Biiyfand, p. 59). 

A dispriiporiionate intoiisity of demand fo** 
the more im^d^^int kinds oi^lbod in geneial, as 
compared with tlio^uftjily, is here measured in 
one kind ii^ partiemlar, — Ibo kind which has 
CUTrtPtitnted the staple food of alt classes of 
English peojde for* good manf centuries.* For 
the whole of Groat Britain a more comprell3ii- 
sivo measure by nieups of com Uver.'iges would 
be ro<piire<l ;^)r Ireland an^l some parts of 
Euro[>e it wolmiipe ne -ossary to include potatoes* 
in the computation ; * and i‘or sim^ ^iatic 
countries the price of riee^ ^wmld all’ord ft truer# 
index of tho presem^ or anseuee of famine. 

Social •CouHaions rredispm^y to F<mnmc. — 
As M. A. Legoyt lias said : in Fmnce _/a>/w?k’.s’ 
have gradi^i4ly been rejilaccd by disetles, and 
to day only o^rtis are known. ^ 

The caiwes of pre^nt immunity from famine 
in come countries mustbe sificht, not in milder 


seasons, mor alfo^jother in that wars are fewei 
and l|jss t)a>*hiirous, but ni the removal of many 
circumstances which enhanced the effect^ of 
bad seasons, of wars, and other,positive c^ecki 
to life. It is true ‘that modern civilisation 
tmids to develop certain predisposing coiidi- 
tioi^s in the g|,-owt8 of cities and the ^.xton- 
.sion of inteniatioiial division of labour ; but 
through the progress of economic organisation, 
famine, if it bo still a possible disaster, is 
rendered inlinitely less probable. In past ages 
lt)ng immunity from famine rarely happened in 
Europe. The producer of corn was hampered 
hy his own rudimentary methods of agriculture, 
by game-laws, and often by heavy taxation, by 
foreign military service or civil strife. Tlie 
merchant was impeded by undeveloped com- 
munication and transport, by irregularity in 
international trade, and by a sysUmi of state- 
|•^'.striction in the interest of tlic consumer. The 
latter was much in ignorance as to the state of 
thegenoral food-supply, — eitherwas, orimaginod 
himself to be, the victim of the merchant’s 
engrossing and withholding his food, and was 
prone to jiauic. Money was scarcis ; the 
machinery of credit undeveloped ; the money- 
lender oppressive. Under such circumstances, 
the introduction of one of the exciting causes 
of famine — sti'rile seasons, war, vermin, or 
pestilence — would be far more (piiekly and more 
intensely felt than at a stage of more advanced 
civilisation. 

T(^ike ex})resscd his amazement that ^larlia- 
mentary and other inquiries into the high and 
low prices between 1793 and 1815 did not 
as.sign as tlie principal cause the varying 
character of the seasons {Hist. Prices, I. iii. 
§ 5). Adam SMi’i'ii was convinced that noth- 
ing but the waste of war and the fault of the 
sea.sons— esjiecially the latter — had ever 
created a dearth, the violence of well-intentioned 
governments however converting dearth into 
(amim {Wealth of Ifations, IV. v.). 

To the English economist the narrow margin 
0 ^ surphis corn in the home supply, ])rior to 
regular imjiortation on a large scale, and in the 
absence of any reg^ilated storage of grain, mode 
an absolute deficiency of corn a matter of mere 
j than liypotbetieal interest. 

j Kiiglaud seldom bad a surplus of three inontbs’ 
provision (Davenant reckoned it in his time at four 
to live months’ stock) at the qiew harvest. While 
•the national food supjJy litood forertfost among 
I political qjiestioiis, economic oninii^ walFQivided 
DU 1.he crucial point Jis to tlie*eHectivo power of 
either a free ^r a regulated * rado to induce, pre- 
[ vent, or remedy famine. ^ 

I French Economists of •the lust two centuries, 
concerned directly with a^iountry of greater area 
and fertility, were more ^sposed to seg in lie.mines 
the result of merely partial deficiencies in crops 
in which collectively there# was never ft deTicit 
Praftce commanded, even with an ordinary yield. 
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an overflowing abiiudaiiec of tht means of subsist- 
ence,^ and was both selZ-siiflicing and tlie feeder of 
hen neiglibonrs. A good harvest meant a store 
sufficient for three years (cji, the allusions to 
Bois^uilbcrt, Vanban, Ri ‘helieu, Du lioislisle, 
Delaniare, and Herbert, in Jholhiy, Ktiuhia ic<mo- 
miqxies sur le ISmc slide, ^385). Tlie years ol 
faininf, during the 17th and 181h tenturies— theie 
were forty-one in all — were iniimted toconnnereial 
speculation, to “the malice of some merchants 
and rtgrators ” (Delaniare, pp. 1007 ; 954 ; 707), 
to the stupidity and brutality of the peo]>le 
(Boisguilhert, vi. ), to changes in currency and 
disordered finances (Forbonnais, Jitrhrrdies et 
consi.de I at ions sur les Jinanees, ii.), to I he intrigiu's 
of oflicials {.Saint-Simon, Uenwires, ed. Chernel, 
V. p. 332), then to tliose of ministers, linally to 
those of the king (Biollay, p. 11 ), and, by Turgot, 
to tlie restrictions on inland trade {Letires sur les 
grains, \\]). 27, 109). Necker was slightly more 
cautious: — -je. seats hicn qu'un vuide reel n'exisle 
presque jamais, etc, {Sur la U'fislation eJ le com- 
tnerce des grains, i. xiii.).“ And Colbert, a century 
earlier, by frequently kee]uug himself informed as 
to local harve.sts, was constrained to admit that 
the great disorder in the finances was due (pule 
a.s mucdi to the general sterility, involving “an 
infinity of scaicity and need,” which had prevailed 
in France since the death of Henry IV. (IGIO- 
1602), as to ollicial abuses and the exhaustion 
from long wars (Colbert, Lettres, etc., ed. 
Cliiment, ii. 5, 8, 10, 19, etc.). Yet in much more 
recent times Clierlmliez took as the starting-point 
of his arguments against the interference of the 
state in the corn -trade the hypothesis of an 
actually adeipiate sujqily {d'ltn aqtprovismiiM ment 
rkllffttu’ut svjJisarU) {Did. d^e VEcon, jmlifique, s v. 
“Disette "). 

It is contended that India is self-suflicing 
taken as a whole (Walford), and that her great 
famines, which are always partial, are, if not 
wholly preveiitible, certainly in great measure to 
be palliated and kej»t within the limits of a mere 
dearth. The chief predi.spo.sing conditions are 
local density of pojiulatioii, in conjunction with 
anti-migratory instincts, disullbrestatiou (till the 
middle of last century), (see Fouksts), rigidity in 
taxation of Jand, absence of diversity of industry, 
92 i>er cent of the population being ('^igagc(Vi'n 
agriculture, insuflicieut irrigation ami imjierfeetly 
developed means of transport*' Storage of surplu.s 
grain in jiits is largely pracli.sed both by cultiva- 
tors and by merchants, so tliat the crops of one 
year are never the only resource. 

Famines, liowever, in India and elsewhere, bear 
this generic likeness to sorrow, that they come not 
single spies bpt m battalions. The .seven lean 
kine wbick came ujT ov t of a seven tiiyes shrunken 
Nile kl’*e replicas in every history. The great 
famines in Timia fcive usiiaily been tlm resuli, of 
drought continued ofor tw) or thrdj years. The 
record of Froncli famines exhibits, besides shorter 
periods, series of ba^ hi rvesj^s as folhuls : — 

•• In the Jiuuiiie 1528-;!!, ‘owing to beat and vermin, 
the lmVv«Ht*uare]y furnism'd enough grain for sowing 
(DebniArc; c.p. Leg^.yt), 

lie #oul(b not ttditlt that roAiictions had ever 
oooasioaed dUdic or clierti, |i. cp. vi, it 
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The law of the recurrence of famines lias occujued 
economists intermittently Ironi I’etty dowiiwaid, 
blit first took shaye as an inchoate scientific 
liyjiothesis jn the researches made by H*}de Claike 
and devon.s. {Investigations in Currency, vi. -viii. ). 

There does not w'em to be conclnsive evidence 
that a famine ever ensued in Euiope in medueval 
or modern time.s solely from what have here been 
called predi.sj losing conditions. The only doubtful 
cases in Englmli hi.story seem to be (1) the famine 
of 1124, .sjioken oi by Snneon of T)urham as vuujna 
per Angham fames, when the dead lay about uu 
buried in city, vill.ige, and cross-road, and to wliicb 
Penkethman as.sigiis as the' immediate cause, 
the dearth rxrasioneil “by means ol cliaiiging the 
vMwe." {Artarhlhos, l7C.o); (2) the “great iienury’' 
of 1248, “ by reason of cmbasing the coin. “ There 
was peace in the former year, civil war in I he latter ; 
no mention is made of failure of eio]»s, but it i.s 
jtrobable that they were at least deficient. 

However neees.saiy a iihysical or social dis- 
turbance of .abnormal intensity he to bring about 
.strain and distress amounting to a famine, it is 
equally certain that men ha\e in many instances 
so shaped their jihysieal and social enviruumeut, 
“either by blundering, by intention, or even b> 
the zeal of them who govern “ (Jktndiiii), as to go 
far to bring themselves within liailing distance of 
hunger. Eailier generations are liable to render 
ilic laud they live in worse ailajited for the requiie- 
irnmUs of tlieii .successors by exhausting its resources 
(Sidgwick, I*rinciples of Political Economy, i. iv. ). 
William Rufus is said to have taxed the land 
so heavily that agriculture was discouraged and 
famines ensued. There were four in his short 
reign (Walford). Tlie ‘J’aijxk {q.v.) crushed tlie 
French pea.sant, whilst tlie noble was exempted. 
Rome, both in ancient and modern times, fhiiied 
Italian agriculture to indulge itself in cheap bread 
(Mommsen, Hid. of Rome, ii. 394-395 ; Galiani, 
Dialogues sur le commerce des bUs). In 1295 ami 
again in 1390 the pxjiort of wool* f was checked 
through our anxiety to secuic com at stajile towns ; 
the slender capital j'f the period w^viot “ turned " 
and men famished (Peij^ietliifon ; Kuyghtonl. 
Fearful that corn might be exported in the famine 
of 1438-39^ the government refused to take the 
more positive remedy of rttajy^ug tlie restraiiA,.,"^!! 
inland water-calViage. Commerce, it is true, 
“i| cognising neither king nor country,” will go 
on exporting grain, while |he people are farnisli- 
iiig, as in England, l.'iSG, 1595, iwid 1709 (see 
' spiiecliesol Queen V^lizabedli and^^tVisi Anne) ; and 
Parliamcjitqpj Hist., viP802);' Tudor kings, by 
^ is.snil;g bfcsc money, have m.ade famine “endemic ” 
(Til. Rogers); and* under reiiublic depreciated 
assignats may iiit^iiidate (he faring from bringing 
corn toll bungry^’^own (Thiers, Hi.st. de*la Rnnilu- 
tion, iii. 93, Mte.). Neglect of reservoirs has been 
a potent factor in enaldmg a scarcJtj ol cri'ps to 
dissoilve t|*yUm villages. Uvei -population may, its 
in the great IiLsh famine, % .sntlerel to precipi- 
tate unchecked the'Uetivib of the law of diminish- 



lug letunis (Hairues, Fraginents on Ireland). The 
restiit of a relatively rigid law assessing wages, and 
a relatively e]asti(^ assize of bread., “ necessarily 
brought want ainf stavvaiion to the labc^irers ” 
when com giew suddenly dear (Denton, Kwjland 
in the Wik century, p. Ud). Dependence on a 
staple coininodity is in itself a risk. And 
Ignorance ^generally, renderj^ig niaii weak in 
wielding natural fon'cs, strong in hatred of tiis 
neighbour and su]ier.stitious as to cause and remedy, 
is a predisposing condition implied in all the rest, 
constituting at times well-nigh an eflicient and 
suHlcient cause of famine (qi. lla/./i, p. 1.5 ; Leland, 
Eiruscan lionuui Remains, i. x. ; King, Italian 
Valleys, p. 132). 

On the other liaml a country iircdisjiosed by 
physical conditions to scarcity, as e.g. Holland, 
may by effective organisation and enUu-prise have 
remained a stranger to national famishment (cp. 
Blamjui, Ilisfnry of PoltiicaJ Fxonmny. p. 314), 

Price of Corn os a Symptom of Famitu. — That 
scarcity in the sujiply of corn (where com is the 
staple food) 18 deal til in terms of ])riee, is a truism. 
Obseivation, however, has shown that the price 
docs not rise in the .same ratio as the supjdy falis 
short. In an article u.sed a.s a jirime necessity of 
life the elasticity of demand is at a minimum, 
while the demand itself i.s habitually at a maximum. 
Thus ^^hen the suiiply is checked consumption ik 
i educed reluctantly, ci eating the purveyor's oppor- 
tunity and then the jiroducer’s. The intensity of 
dennnd has moreover ever been reudeied the more 
stuoborii at the rumour of a scarcity of bread, 

‘‘ by emotions against which reason is of no avail, 
and out of which jiojnilationa are not to be 
edimatcd ” (Dujnn, cp. Biollay, p. 22). “There 
an.ses a sort of general scramble for the scanty and 
waning i-tock ” (J''ullarton, infra, c. v. ; Necker, op. 
'•it. ' ciii.). winch Davknant {g.v.) formulated 
by the .5iiuous law called after Gregory KlNo. 

In considering thus formula it must be borne in 
mind ^lat fertile yeais beget couhdenco and chock 
dc.uth ; a bail year accelerates alarm in the next. 
The fsmine of 1390 was preceded by years of such 
’denty that it was believed a live yeais’ stock 
»i.ight have ^leeii accumulated and the price rose 
not much {noil nirtiis exressimivi, Knyghton), 

The maintemance of a heavy oullay for biead in 
times of scar cltyi^in voices a rJliistiihution m the 
demand for other coninioflitie.s. “ Famine depreci- 
ates all but foj^d ” (F? Newman, Lectures, j). 85) ; 
Ini^this imist be acw'fited with ifiservations. 
“Fancy” foods w'M uepreci.atq^ (Ivoscher, • 61), 
although in a siege famine they may commai^ a 
fancy price at the outset (Labouc^iere, Diary of 
Besieged Resident in Phris), but there will be an 
appreci.aticn ijp,*he price of all^ho “surrogates” 
of the staple artieije of f^od, partly because they 
are scarce from the same camse, partfy^wii^ to 
increased demand. “ Mon,” lAicke juit it, ‘%oiild 
not rob themselves of fll other conveniences of life 
by paying*all Rieir money for ‘.vheat, wl^*n oats, 
that are cheaper, though with soilft imjfuiveniences, 
would supply tha^ defect” {Several Papers on 
Money, lG96f 4c). If all kinds of corn hav^been 
deficient, grass, especially in a wet faminefand i^ots 
may be abundant, and dairy produce and mutton not 
much aflectcd, although tl^ti cost of fattening cattle 


will tell oft beef befon* long^ 1 f the course of prices 
be tr.'fted in Thorold Rogers’s tables during g.g. 
tlie chief fainiue of the fifteenth century, 143* it 
will bo seen that oxen rose in ju^ce in ahoift the 
same projioi turn .as corn, but not till the }ear after ; 
wool, wine, ami saltgiisli rose also, but pigs and 
shee^ did not.# Again, in the famine 1647-49, 

1 648 being the dearest year for corn ; butter and 
candlesro.se in ^>cars 1 ami 2, then fell ; sugar and 
beef rose in all three years, shee[< first feli, but 
shot up in year 3. 

Disturbances and readjustments such as those 
are but the upper layer in the basket. The jioor, 
when corn ri.ses out of reach, betake themselves to 
inferior food, uiile.sa, indeed, by habitually living 
on .something cheaper than corn, they have no such 
re.source Iclt them, llereiii is another limitation 
to the .suflicieiicy of the price of corn as a criterion 
of plenty or dearth. In the reign of Edward II. 
when the purchasing power of the i)eo]>le hud been 
brought very low by tlie w.ars of Edward I., and a 
.series of unjiroduotive harve.sts supervened, wliiuit 
often entered in veiy model ate proportion into the 
loal of the great bulk of the pojuilation, cliestnuls, 
acorn.s, and fern-roots being siib.sli tilled (Denton, 

р. 91). Waster, in Pieis Plonmian (W. Laiigland, 

с. 1332-1400) wiien gnpjied by Hunger, is glad to 
eat the horses’ beans ; bark has been mueh sought 
alter both in European and Chinese famiucs, nor 
has exception been taken to dogs, cats, and vermin, 
dead bodies and living children, while the nowly- 
iiupri.soncd thief has found prompt seimlture in 
the stomachs of famished caidives (cp. the accounts 
of Engli.sh chronicleis in the writings by Farr and 
Walfi^d referred to below). 

Finally, excessive mortality, both Ihrough want 
and “ famine fever,” and other want-engendered 
illnes.ses (as well as at the hand of the enemy in 
case of war), cou.siitutea a blackening in demand 
and a consciiuent modification in the movement 
of price, which i.s hardly a positive symptoiii of 
the cessation of famine. Tiie excess over tlie 
average annual ilcaths in Ireland during 1846-47 
.amounted, taken together, to 216,718, of which 
208,617 were the result of famine fever. Never- 
thele.s 3 9395 died of starvation in the two years 
following, when prices had abated, wheat being 
cli^ape’- Hum for sixty-seven years past, viz. 
38s: 6d. (cp. Walker, Wages QvrMion, p. 111). 

The harrying of f^orthumbria by William the 
('omiueror in 1068, leaving a few survivors “to 
live like boasts of the field ” and surrender them- 
selves as .slaves (Stubbs, Ili-st., i. 78), the Black 
Death, 1319, when cattle roamed loose and corn 
rotted in its abundance, and “there were small 
prices for everything,” yet the survivors feared to 
touch the plague-infected /oml (IvnyjjJjiton), are 
flistances of dislocation iu the erpiation oii6upply 
aml^lemant not easily interpre*rd leadings of 
• price, Dki’01|ULATK)N itsell as a symptom of 
famine, is significant enough (u. sub voce). 
Mediaival |pwns liave caijt flu* beggar and the 
“ casual ’■ out of their gates in time of scarcity 
(Villani, Voigt, Wachsnifith, cited by lloscher). 
Famine, as checking jiopiflatioii. lias Ifteu ffeld i 
neces8.ary couditj^n of iiit^naf peace ii^Chiwa, 
(Malthus, Essay), and lias been tolerated as t 
chroSic easing-off of deifiand in mudern Europa 
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Cantillon commented tn the poor, dyii’.g of “la 
mi^ire, comme nous le voyons journelleni'ciit en 
Frauce.” The peasant of Routhern Italy emigrates 
from* sheer tlestitution (N.itti, Rev. d'Ec. PoUL, 
July 1892) ; and the history of industrial centres 
tells of chronic misery whi^h has suffered, out of 
21,000 infants, only 300 to snrviiiu their fiftli,jyear 
(cp. Sehdn berg’s JIandhuch der poUt OelMnonie^ 

i. 689, n. on “Starvation Diseases”). Histories, 
sueh'tts Malthus desiderated, of the nations viewed 
as mostly poor iieoplo, will, with iiim, look on 
years of jilenty as “interrupting causes, ohscur- 
ing” the normal working of the great ultimate 
check to pojiiilation. 

Natur^ Remedies to Famine. — In the natural 
course of things “ while the earth remaineth, seed 
time and harvest . . . shall not cease,” the heat 
of war dies out, the recuperative recoil character- 
ising the springs of human energy after misha]> 
asserts itself markedly in obliterating the traces of 
famine (cp. Malthus, Essay^ ii. xiii.) and hy 
natural selection the predisposing conditions are 
re-adjusted. Dupont de Nemour.s’s saying, 
Ce quon Vappelle clierU est Vunique remPde d la 
cherK, is ap]>licable both to the extended opera- 
tions of the cultivator and the mcndiant, 
encouraged by the high price of corn, and also to 
i* 08 tricted consiim})tion. Demand for bread may 
suffer some contraction without entailing suffering. 
Penkethman even assigns wasteful “use of the 
creature” as a cause of famine {e.g. in London in 
1369). 

Nor is corn the staple food it once was. Tookc 
was careful to omit the labourers from that 
“ agi’icultural interest” which derived (jgnofit 
from scarcity. The wages of labour do not rise 
in full proportion to the advance in the price of 
provisions (i. 2). In a long famine they do rise 
especially, Thorold Rogers found, in the case of the 
worst paid kind of labour, as for instance, the 
wages of women and threshers of oats {Earn. 
Interpretation of Hist. i. 16, 17). The ruse, after 
1316 and 1621, was 10 percent. 

Tljeoretically the collector and redistributor of 
the annual supply of corn should, by steadying the 
fluctuating price of com, be both a preventive and 
remedial force with regard to scarcity. But his 
aim being to produce profit rather thhn ple,Th*iy, 
and often short-sighted at that, his power al.so, 
where publicity was small, 'ueiiig very great, he 
has been wholly mistrusted by the consumer as a 
“dearth -desiring Iloorder” (see Fokkstalleus 
AND Rrouatoks, cp. Provcrbs xi. 26). 

Importation of German corn, os a remedy in 
time of famine, is mentioned in connection with 
the scarcity ^of 1268, and often subsequently. 
Knyghto^. accounts for the cheapness of corn at , 
liOud<iA,t>.a8 compared with his native town of 
Leicester, tnrou^i the number of * grain -ships 
meeting in the ThaiAes. Davenante while estimat- * 
ing that the variety of soil and elevation in our 
corn-fields renderetf 'usi>the less liable more than 
local dearth, deemed^ns only “safe because vre 
have jOver^ whore the s6a to Iriend.” In modern 
times ,the advent of Russia to the international 
cofn-mc.rket (in the,French fa^i.’ine 1778 ; South 
Rmssia in 1 816-1 7), and of Anii rica in the ipiddle 
of last centuv}, Acre feceatly of Australia and 


India, niinimised the chances of serious famine 
in Great Britain. , 

Remedial /iction hy the JStcUe.—HhiB may 
brieflybe analysed as follows : — 

1. Subvention of the corn trade, viz. — (a) Regu- 
lated collection and distribution of corn iu public 
granaries. Bnike could point to tlie farmer’s rick- 
yard and barn as t).e only British griniary, but 
Eilglusli ecMioniists have winced at Holland, with 
lier well-stocked “ conservatories,” retailing to us 
our own gram (Davcmint. Cp. liritannuiLavguens 
and Sir W. Raleigh, ]). 303, etc. “a deaith of 
only one year in any other ]>ait of Europe 
enriches Holland lor seven years” {Ohseivtdions 
upon Troile). (h) Purchase of foreign corn, the 
drain of bullion to effect wbicb, was ollen a source 
of financial anxiety (Fullarton). (c) Restriction 
of export of corn, (d) Suspension of duties on 
Imports, (e) Bounties on imports of corn. (/) 
Snsjiension of bounties on exports, “a ]ieculiarly 
English policy,” pursued since the 16th century 
(Cunningham, Oivivlh of English Indnstmy, etc., 
Modern Tunes, p. 372). 

2. Subvention of the proibieer by advance of 
loans, as in recent Indian and Russian famines. 
A developed banking system may beiein replace 
the state (Fullarton, Roschci'). 

3. Economising tlic su}>]>ly of corn by prohibit- 
ing the use of barley in lirewing and distilling, or 
that of Hour for hair powder ; or the sale of bread 
before it is stale. 

4. Compul.sory lowering of the price of corn and 
bread. 

6 . Relief works and gratnitnna distribution. 

6 . Publication of corn statistics. 

[Besides the w'orks mentioned, see : — Burke, 
Thouyhts and Details on Scarcily, 1795. — Dave- 
naut, Essay upon the probable Methods of maldng a 
People gainers %ii the Balance of Trade, § iii, 
1699. — Karr, .lonrnal of the tSlatislical l^ociety, 
June 1846. — Fullarton, On the Regulation oj 
Currencies, 1844, cp. vi. — J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
History of Agnculture and Prices. — Walford, 
Journal of the Slntid. Soc., Si'pt, 1878 ; Mar. 
1879. — Danvers, F. C., A Century of Famines, 

1877. — Hunter, Sir W. W., The Indian Empire, 

1878, etc. — Short, ’I'h., M.D., GVneral Chrono 

logiced History <^fthe Air, Weather, Seasons, 
Meteors, etc., 171^. — Fleury, misbres, 
etc., 1849. — Legoyt, Jfhtmar de la Soc. de 
Statisiique, vol. i. (1860).-^Von Hazzi, Betrach- 
tungen ub(r Theucning und Noth, 1818, — Von 
Kocli -Stern feldji Versuch Bdhrung*~^nd 

U^ferhalt, 3805. — Roscher, Ueber Kornhamdel, 
und Theueru^gs-pditik, 1852. — Baudini, Dis- 
corso S(pra la Maremma dt Siena, 1776. — Issatew, 
Revue d' economic politique, JuJ^ 1892. — Ber- 
nouilli, Populationsiatislik, ISH^-P* 365 ei seq. 
On physiological etVects of hunger. — Lnciani, 
Fmdogia del digniHfO, and other authors citeil 
by Lebrecht, “AJ Ma.lihutismo" (1893), p. 71, 
note.] . t , 0. A. P. 

FARME,R-Gt)NKRAL. From early times it 
was the custom in France to far^ out a tax to 
a co^itraj-tor, who having advanqj^if a fixed sum 
to the government, colletfvcd and pocketed the 
tax which he fiofuglit, In 1697 the in- 
direct taxes, customs,* excise, octroi, taxes on 



wine, saltp tobacco, oil, and manufactures, 
wore collectively leased to a body of (inanciers, 
thenceforward lystinguislied by, the name of 
farmers - general [fermiers g6ncraiix), 1^) show 
tliat their ]iowcrs of collection were general, and 
not conliued to one ])articular tax. Those 
farmers, sixty in ninAbci-, were apj)ointcd by 
the kingefor periods of six^cars, ami tlioy j)aid 
an agreed sum in advance yiiar by y(‘ar. Their 
selection was largely governed by court favour, 
and the coveted contracts were often awarded 
to needy favourites who found wealthy liiianciers 
willing to suiTcptitioiisly share the transaction. 
The jirivilcges of the farmers yielded to the 
government — 

Ju 1697 37 millions of francs. 

1743 64 

1763 90 

1786 112 

1789 180 

There can be no doubt that the faimeis’ 
j)rofita were, as Adam Smith says, “cxoi bit- 
ant" (ir. of N., blv. V. cli. ii.), and the cost of 
collecition “ wasteful and expensive.’' The 
amount taken out of the pockets of the j»eo}>le 
was thus out of all ])Hipoi'tiun to the amount 
received by the state (sec e.spccially Ncckcr’s 
remarks ujion Ibis subject, l)e V Adminislratmi 
lies Fnianccs). Moreover, the taxes, giievous in 
themselves, were collected harshly. Domiciliary 
visits, the seizui'O of goods suspected to bo 
STuuggled, and the elforts to capture smugglers 
who wore, if caught, sent to the galleys or the 
gibbet, caused frequent personal collisions be- 
tweeii the agents of tlic farmers and the public, 
off.t \ resultiiig in bloodshed. ‘ ‘ Those who con- 
sider the blood of the j)COple as nothing,” says 
Adam Smith indignantly, “ in comparison with 
the revenue of the i)rineo, may, perhaps, approve 
(jf this method of levying taxes.” The osten- 
tatious luxury in wliich the farmers lived 
uceeiituatcd tlie popular anger against them, 
though thl^r riches were sometimes antece<leut 
to their contracts ; and though some of them 
made a nobi^yise of their -s^ifialth, c.g. Ileaujon, 
who .founded aI**hospi4al, Helvetius, Dupin, and 
[.iavoi.sicr. The •Convention ]*rosocuted the 
farmers-geifbi-al as enemies of th«k people, and 
TOi’ty-live of thi^i,*includii^ Lavoisiej-, were 
giiillotiiied. TheCoiistitucnt Assembly abolished 
the system of farming-out the national reveliues. 
The farmers-general* have thus a history of less 
than a years. • , 

The disfavour in ivhich they were hold is 
best illustrated by a stor} told ofVijltaj^, vdio 
once gave a dmiiei;,at whi<?li the talk lell upoTi 
the exjdoits, of ''amous rotbens. When each 
guest had recounted some *notoriou? exploit, 
Voltaire was pressed for a sfbry in turn. 
“There once upon a time,” he bc^n, “a 
tarmor-gonoral . . • ” ; then after ftoclrkcsita- 
tion, “ I fo]-get the rest ! 

[Moat French writeijji on finance refer to this 


subject.# Sully sAlcled tlfi farmers as vigorously as. 
Target, and Necker criticised them sharply. On 
disadvantages of the system, see Adam Smitlf loc, 
at.. Cost of Coij.kction of Tawis , Faiu^no of 
Taxes ; Indiuect Ta*xation. On the other hand, 
it is contended tiiat the necessary defects of tie 
system are nq^ confitlerable, J. Ji. Bay thought 
the Flench post ofiice might have been larnietl out 
with advantage, and better managed by men of 
business who were not state otlicials, maximum 
r.ates hemg fixed by the government *{Cours 
Cmuplet d'Emn. Pul., ii, 413). Tlie money order 
dejiartmeiit of the English post ollico has only 
ceased to he fanned out within about the last 18 or 
19 years (190r>). Comp. Fublicani.] ii. h. 

FARMERS’ ORCAKISATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES.^ 

i r<t the Inrmation ot the Ktu niers’ Alliance. The articli' 

giving l.Iic tmthci liistmy oi the iiio\ fluent in con- 

tamed iii the Aiqiemlix.J 

Historically, lanneis’ organisations are many 
yea r.s younger than the corresponding organisa- 
tions within the lields of ca[)ital and labour. 
Among tanners two main kinds o( oiganisa- 
tion.s have been altcinpU'il. d'lio earlier is of 
a geneial type, the ]ilan being to induce all 
farmers, so lar as ]iossil)le, to join, the specilio 
undertakings to lx? determined in accordance 
with circumstances fioni tunc to time. Of 
those general organisations the leading ones 
arc : The Order of (Jin Palroiifi of JliLAiiuidry, 
con4luonly known as The (-frinuic ; The Natiomd 
Fanunrii Alliitnec n/tid luAnstrial Unioiif ro- 
fcrii'd io aa 'The Far me r,'<' Allianre; 'The, Atnml- 
can. Society of Eq It I III ; The Farinera' FAimdumal 
and Co o/ii raiii'c Union of America,, or moic 
brielly The Farmers Union : 'I'he X()ii-I^nrlii>a,n 
Jjeaync ; ainl The Ameriean Faun Jlnreav 
Federation. In addition to llio.se may he men- 
tioned several otlier.s of mme or less imjiorlaiice, 
sm-li as The Farmers' (fonyress, 'The UJeaners, 
'The. Equity Union, and tlie National Board of 
Farm Oi'yanisatioiis. The other type ot tanners' 
«#gaiiis?ltions is ot a business eliaractcr centring 
around some oiic^business ])roblem snob as tlie 
maiketing of a commodity, as giviin or live 
.stock. 

'The (t range . — The oiigin of this society is 
picturesque and interesting, and at the same 
time siguillcant from a more fundamental stand- 
point. Tlie Civil War wroiiglit revolutionary 
changes in American agri^aiHurer tlio North 
it resulted in an niqn’cci'donted ruaJjy^nto the 
j)#airie regions, where land Aulu^ie had under 
the Homestead Act free if cliarge. Railroads 
were built more rapidly ^thnn tliey could bo 
protitahlf utilised. The cxpau.sion of the im- 
proved farm -land arei^ticiw ,'en 1870 and 1880 
was equivalent to liif),000 squaije miles, or 
I ncaily as great an area as Illinois, Icwa^and 
! Wi.scon.siii coi^biued, aft expansion Vf about 
bCTpcr cent in this oin) decide. The expansion 



iu total larni ar(>a was still gi’eatcr to tlit. extent 
of another state of like size. ' 

^JTiis groat gr()wth in faun area Tneanl a largo 
over-]‘,ro(lnetion of eoicals ;j,n(l meat. Kjj. tlie 
ppr capiitt ]>r()<liietion of wlioat rose from H'd 
Imaliels in LSOO to 9 Inisl^ils in 1880. The 
result 'K-as glut t(‘(l markets. ' O' 

In tlie South the ease was essentially diU'erent. 
Agrienltine was the main oeciipati»m, ami with 
th(! frV'eing of the slaves the whole system 
had to be reorganised. In the meantime, the 
linaneial sitnation of the farmer uas desperate. 
In the South the ditlieulty (auitu'd on the 
inability to jn'oduce eiojis. In the North lln> 
Iroiiblc was too mueh jwodmdion and an in- 
ability to dispose of the goods. 

It was ill resj)onso to demands for a r(*metly 
for these evils that the Grange was devised. 
The Grange was planned by 0. 11. Kelley ot 
the l)('paitment ol Agrieultnrc in Washiiiglon, 
D.O., (iuring 180(1 and 1807, as the result of a 
trip through the Sontli. It was his j)urpose to 
found a seei’ot ortler, vitli an imjtressive litual, 
through Avliieh tlu; tanners slioiiltl he able to 
overcome tlie elfeets of isolation and its eoiise- 
(jueut barren and uiiliapiiy intlnonco in faun 
life. The soei.il and edneatioiial features of the 
UOAV society were ui)perniost iu the minds of 
the fanners, though ineidenially tlu'y brought 
within their seojte the means for settling the 
more iiiiiiiediate eeoiiomie ])rol»lems ]iortaiuing 
to agrieiillure. To koo]) the sous and daugliteis 
of farmers on the fainis, and to make the fltrin 
surroundings worthy of them was, stated 
broadly, the lauduhh' purpose. 

No sooner was tin' Grange introduecd into 
the West tlinu the new memliorsliip demanded 
two tangible results. First, a solution of the 
marketing troubles, involving both buying and 
selling. Secondly, and eIo*ely i elated to it, 
some means ot eoiitrolling the railroads, then 
vieweil as arrogant momtjiolies. The Grange 
came into the Held at a time of diseontont 
among the farmers of the Noi I li-u est. Iready 

a movement was well under way in Illinois fftV 
the control of railways amU other eoiujiauies 
doing a business ailected with a piildie interest. 
The [irieos of farm |)roduee were at so hnv a 
level as to dishearten the farmers. The hehet 
had become firmly established that the railroad 
rates a\erc largely resjionsihlo for tlie Ioav priei* 
of produce at points, and for the higli 

prices of gkods whiclP the fanner l^ul to buy < 
from a*VPtHii^Jce. Con])led closely yith this 
was a widespread ^isfamteiit manifested agaiif.H 
iniddhunen as a class. Thus the ttiimeiB were 
keen to join a society which jiromispd relief 
against the middlemen ‘iu general ami the rail- 
roads in jiarticiilar. tThj (iiang»‘ was not such 
a socifAy ill its iiiei})i(Aicy, hut it heeame so 
through j the foroo i^f iieee.ssi|y. The new 
rnciiihers tooV the matter into their own liapds 
and shaped the pr(%raiuA)e. 


I The Grange is said to have heeunstarteJ in 
December 18()7, hut it was the spring of 18^'8 
when the Jirsl Incal was organised at Freiloiiia, 
New Vm-k, and some months later that a riail 
slart among iutiueshil farmors ^^a.s made in 
M iiiiiesoLa. Fiom 1871 to 1877) the growth 
was plieiiomeiial, theiii I’eing hut a few in the 
foriyer ycai\ uliile the hitler tho^iiiimher 
of members io}»orted in good stamJing was 
77)8,000. The stronghold oi the Giaiige was the 
Alnhlle West, though it was to la; iouiid in 
(wery .state in the Union exeejit Rhode Island, 
and later there. The piogiaiiime of the Grange 
may l)edivifled into Ihne j)aits: first, ecoiiomu!; 
second, juditieal ; and tliird, social and Cfluea- 
tioiial. The economic and jtoliiieaJ weie closely 
relat('<l, the hittiii' involving iiearl} always some 
eeoiiomie coiisiderat ion. 

Ecdtwntlrl'iuh'i-litl, ni'is.- dduM-eonomieelforls 
not involving jtolilieal action were ot many 
kinds, and fai-ieat lung. Mention may he imide 
of the most inipoitaiit imdliods: (]) the co- 
opeiativc hiiyiiig of household and laini sii]»- 
]dies lioni wlirilesale lioiises , ('J; llu' pnieliase, 
and occasional ly the sale, ot supplies and pro- 
duce tliiougli agents u[ipointed by state Granges ; 
(8) s])eeial bargains made with maniil'aetuiers, 
])artieiihiily the mannlaetnvers of lai in ma- 
eliiiiory ; (4) the atlenipt to do maiinlaeliiiing 
themselves; (7) tlie org.in.sation ot eo-opera 
tive stores; ((>) the orgainsal ion of shipping 
assoeialions ; (7) the esLililishmeiit of eo-oj>eia- 
tive insiiianee eompnnms , (8) llu- leorganisa- 
t ion of t.irin credit. Tlie limits of tins ai tide 
will not |»eimit a detailed discussion of each of 
tlu'so umUrtakings. It may )»e noted, however, 
that dining the early ’seventies pnci's wuto 
distinctly on the, down grade. 1 ii relal ion to 
larm pioduee ]uiees, the iiriei's of nianutactvri'd 
goods remaiiK'd high, which is to sa.y Gu y fell 
in jiriee mori' .slowly. Thus the inenihers of 
the Grange liad a cau-se foi action. In the 
purchase of gioeeric.s ami siindi ic'.'^/'irom mail 
order boluses tliey elfeeted a e.oiisideralile saving 
over ictail pri<v.s. V- Even so, Uy^'saving was 
not w'ilhout some cost, since if was necessary 
for some memlau’ to lake the trouble and re- 
sponsibility lyf getting the Older lea'ly, somlnm'' 
the inoviey, receive igaml (list^$hiiling the gooils’. 
Ill (jther words, a large jiart of the- work of 
ictailing was d^nc without charge, lait hardly 
without cost. ' , 

* One of the most important ttc-flSitmiie efforts 
of the (Jrangj* was a .sy.stomatic \itteinpt to buy 
i»nd j?>‘ods through .‘•tato agents. These 
agents uiideitook to make hiM'gaiiis with whole- 
salers amj maiiula(iVurers, oUeriiigito ti'ke largo 
(piaiitities, ev;(,‘ii If? the, whole output of various 
factories. Such bargains wane ]ir^'earious fof 
both j^arlies. The agents were lyntolo to as- 
.suiiie‘''tlie i\'S[»oii.si])ility of ♦tkirig good.s which 
their ciisioinei>t were iioUin tniu hound to buy, 
and from the manul'atitiirers’ standpoint, ev^n 



tliough ill# sales might liavo been safe and 
eonf[)leto for a year nr two, it would have 
meant eiiltiiig oli oiitin'Iy tlio coiiiieetions and 
arrangeiiieiils for making sales in the usual 
way, a lia/ai<l Avhioh Ihcy could ill afford to 
run. Tlie business of tJie agents amounted ui 
all to millions of <lollars, mid accomj dished a 
great de;fl in the way oT puce leduetiofts. 
Ncverthelosa, the system <lid not ])rovo so 
desirable as to eomineiid its('lf to farm organisa- 
tions in general. 

Tlie ventures in co-u])erative slorekeejdng, 
of whieh there wore some liundreds of inslanees, 
were almost without exeejdion iinsatisfaetoiy. 
Mostoi the stores failed, or at h ast i>assed into 
oilier hands, within a vmy few yo-ms. The 
trouble was lack of knowledge of the store- 
keeping Imsim'ss, poor managemeut in ]>articn- 
lar, ami lukewarm faith on tlie jiart of the eo- 
o]ierators. »Sliipping assoeiaiioiis were iiossihly 
somewhat more suceessful, y<>t they disa|»peared 
within a .short time after stalling. In one 
partieiilar line, that of mutual tire insnr.iiiee, 
the Grange made a distiiiet success, ijocal 
coiiijianies were organised in nearly all states. 
The number has eoiitimicd to grow uutd there 
aie U[)wards of two thousand. In the held of 
lai m ^.redit much was ]»io]H),s('d. The realisa- 
tion was not great exei-pt in the state ofCali- 
fohua. There a farmois’ hank was organisi'd 
ami money made available wliero otherwise it 
would have been hard to (ditain. The hank 
pro.'cd to he of jieniiunent value, tliougli it is 
of necessity organised iimlor the legular hank- 
ing law, and therefore is not a eo-opoi'ativc 
('.ndu''aking. 

One of the most imjiortaut of all the economie 
vontlftres of the Grange was the attempt to 
enter lilie manufaeimiiig lield. The wide margin 
between the manufaeturers’ price and tlie }>iiee 
to the farmer had led the Grange to believe 
Jiat great savings could be effected by doing 
the manufaelViring themselves. During tlie 
jieriod 18/3 to 1870 faeturies for llie building 
of seir-himlers,T^ders, and ploughs were estah- 
lisliod. Ill many ij^isRiiiees the implements 
wore satisfaet^iy so far as (juality ^W'as con- 
tvnd the priee wm decidedly low', hut 
the sales were disfpjioiritmg. ^ The farmers 
were unfamiliar with the macliinc.s ; the eo#- 
panies had no agents or,k)cal snpplfcs of rcjiairs, 
and the re'-nilUwas disaster to ^ic enicrpnse. 

J*ohfu-al /'vl^rr^w/zn.— The Grange did not 
go directly into politics fli the sense ^mtf^ig 
a ticket into the held. Its ,i)oiitical action^’oii- 
sisted in an (dfort to fontrol, i^a non-partisan 
nianncr, th« legftslativo action pr^taining «sj>coi- 
ally to the control of companies H#p)>osed to 
bavo nionojiglji power. The outstanding in- 
staneo of this was the railroad. licss t^Jiaii^^n 
years had passed between the tinm w’hcn the 
farmers were suhscribing*. niotiey for railroad 
bonuses, or imploring Cdhgrcss to grant laud 


as an jmfiicenvnt to tlie building of roads, and 
the time when the w'ord moiiojinly came tcAbo 
almost syiiony moils with raihoa-i. The lowul- 
sioii against tlm railrd’ml had hi'gun helbro the 
days of Uk; Giaiigi^. pai tnoilarly in Jllhiois. 
IJoi^ever, tlu'^maiii altatk on the raiboads 
(luring tile jicriod fiom 187- to 1(S7(), a pc'riod 
(d great significauee, was led by the Grange. 

Ill the North -central si ales the legi.sla*S;urcs 
were dominated for one or two sessions by tlie 
faimcrs, ami were known as “Giangcr h'gisla- 
fuies.’' At these sessions laws wio'c passed for 
Ihe coiitrid of railway rules and jaaetiees. 
These laws W'ere subjeeied to seveie li'gal tests, 
hut lor th(> most part wore ujiheld by the 
(ourls and hecanie the basis (pf lailwiiy control 
even tp> tlie piesent turn'. Attemjits at slate 
control of railway charges had been Isgiin fifteen 
years before the period (pf tlie Gr.inger legisla- 
fuK's, huf liad made lif Me jpi ogress. It required 
a wave of ]io|pular iiidigiiatiuii and determina- 
tion licfore an aet eouM he passed. This the 
Giange jirovith'd. The acts jpassed by the legis 
latures hioiight tin* whole niatfer hefoiv the 
Courts, and court decisions become basic in 
later developments. 

Other imjiortaiil matlers which (’aiiie up for 
l(\gislative action tlnoiigli tlic Grange w'cre taxa- 
tion, taiiff in partk ular ; money, with a lean- 
ing towaid 11101 e pajier and sil ver ; w'ater routes ; 
lippior contiol; w'omaii snlliage, and many 
minoijmiatters. 

SiM’iitl ami Inflmiice. — Uii- 

(loiihledly the greatest w’ork of the Grange W'.is 
of a social chaiaeti'r. Of this it will Ipe possible 
to sfpcak ill general terms only. Life on the 
farms of llie ’seventies was vastly more iscplaled 
than at piesent, and tlie Grange hrouglit the 
occasion of meetings of farmers ami their 
families at fivcjueiit intervals. Dinners, pic- 
nics, literal}' progiammes ami dances broke into 
the long periods «)f hmely isolation. 

The Giaiigi* took an active part in the do- 
vel^mieiitfof an educational system adapted to 
farm life. Agiieultmal colleges were just- being 
established, and the vlraiige, not always wisely, 
took part in their organisation and ])lans. 
Ki’ading matter was not plentiful in farmers’ 
homes half a century ago, and the Grange jier- 
jormed a real service in stimulating the eircula- 
tion of botb curn'iit j publications ami hooks. 
Tho demand of the Grnii^^c’for 'iiilppmatiun 
ii^iltod in Efforts to satisfy the ami 

manj^agricifllural jpajpcrs increa^?d Imar ( ircula- 
•tion and inanjtmwv ones we# starfed. Grange 
lihraiies were (‘stahlished, aj^d in not a few 
inslanees arfstill in exisle^ice. 

The iJi'A'lhie of the (/raij^^',-- About 1875 the 
Grange sulfcrcil a severe ,rela|)s(- in ^nniieneo 
and ])Ower. AVIiereas it liad ?it that tiule/i 
mcmhcrsliip of aj?[)ro\imat(ny 700,000, it fell 
withiiffive years to a twirMi ^)f that number, 

, or about 150,000. The decline was greatest in 
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tlio sections of the country in whWi if In^d iiarl 
itslniost spectacular growth, viz. in the Middle 
Wes^,. The nir)rc conservative eastern incinbcr- 
ship experienced little decline. 

MTth the decline in in^nihers the character 
of th#^ organisathni undor\v(uit j great oh^igc. 
The most impoftiint business and })olitical fea- 
tures disa])])oared, or were greatly niodilied, 
and »tho social and educational undertakings 
wore continued as the main linos of woik. 
Thus the Grange became the sort of organisa- 
tion which its Ibunders intended it to be. 

Thn Oravije of the J'reseid (iy2'J). — Soon 
after 1880 the Grange began to increase its 
membership, and has since shown a steady 
though slow growth. It has h.ad for some 
ycara a membership not unlike that of the 
'seventies, about 700,000. These members nr(‘, 
found mainly in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic states, Michigan, and Ohio, with an- 
other miclons in the North-west, mainly Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Llaho. About two thirds of 
the states ot the Union have state organisations. 

The Eaumfjis’ Alliance. 

About the time of the decline of the Grange 
there sprang ii]» in many i*urts of the country, 
almost simultaneously, a large number of fanner 
organisations. These organisations were simi- 
lar in jnirpose, and even largely in name, one 
to another, and not unlike the Grange in many 
respects. The Grange had grown out of|?.)road, 
general principles. It took hold, almost at 
once, of concrete, specific ])robleui3. A decade 
had gone by. The Grange had in large mea.suro 
.spent its energy. Attempting too much, it 
mot with dilficulties too great to he, overcome, 
and for a time, in fact ])ermanently, as it aj)- 
pears, withdre^v from a large part of its under- 
takings. The railroad qucslion was not wholly 
solved. The farmers were in debt and believed 
the money situation was unfavourable to them. 
For the first time they began to ])rotest in no 
imeertaiii terms against the lavish *iisc of^lf-nd 
in the promotion of railway transportation 
facilities. While not favouring in nmpialilied 
terms the ownership of railways by the govern- 
mont, they were so impressed with the inqmrt- 
anco of freight charges, unfair discrimination, 
and the arrogance of the roads, as to demand 
effective control, or failing this, government 
ownerslup. * Thiy ^ibjectcd to the’ tariff sched-^ 
nle.s A y^f hev then stood, and roooVimended tYie 
use of th?F inotme tax as a meafts of rf ising 
revenue. ♦ « * 

The Grange Inid jnit its cmjiliasis on the 
ho])e of aelf-helj) ari^mg fai’iiicrs. •It went into 
j)oliti(iS incidentally; and almost entirely in a 
iJOUfparW’san way. ,'hie Alliance felt that tlie 
i^rrcultni'al do\iression which perai.stcd during 
the 'eighties was fine in th8 main to ])olitical 
causes, and heiu^ waato be remedied b/^politi- 
cal lection. Nevertheless, the Alliance in all 


its branches developed a business Us well as a 
political programme. * 

Tke^Onfantsatiim out of ifkich the AlHmioc 
was mcuh’. — 'J’Jic Farmers' Alliance wag Jbrmod 
out of .several groujis, all struggling toward the 
same goal. Tlio leading ones were some five or 
six in number as fallows : — 

\a) Tho»Texas State Farmers’ Alliahee. 

(//) The Farmers’ Union. 

(c) The Agricnllural Wheel, 

((/) The National Farmers’ Alliance. 

(c) The Farmers’ Mutual llcnelit Association. 
(/) The Oolonred National Faimcrs’ Alliance 
and Go-ojierativo Union. 

These separate groups will be noted briclly 
in order. 

(ft) The origin of the Alliance, is somewhat 
ill doubt, several states claiming the credit of 
having been the scene of tlie iirst activity, not- 
ably 'fexas, Kansas, and New Yoik. Probably 
the general hclii'f th.it it began in Texas is near 
enough to the actual facts, About 1874. a local 
society of larmcrs w^is fornn^d in Lain])asa.s 
County for the ])Ui’posc of ridding the country 
of “land sharks and cattle thieves.” A few 
years later, 1878, a state organisation was 
l.annched. This elfort was bascsl on a rle(!lfira- 
tion of ])rinci[»h!S quite in accoid with the ])lat- 
fonus 3 nh.seqn(!iitly adoj)ted by the Allianeo. 
A year later, 1879, the state organisation went 
to pieces, duo mainly to a strong teudeiiey of 
many members to go into jaditics in support 
of the Greenback parly. In December of the 
same year, how’e,ver, tlie movement v\as put on 
its feet in the form of a State Furnicrs’ .Mliancc, 
which proved to he the main.spring of energy 
in tlie nation-wide ])rogrammo for some fifteen 
years following. 

(//) The Farmers' Thnon . — An orgaiffsation 
by this name was .starb'd in Louisiana in 1880. 
It W’as in all essentials like tin) Tcxa.s Fanners’ 
Alliance. The [immediate cause |or organising 
was di.s.satisfaction with the pilco of cotton, 
and one, of their ^main hopes was the c.stahlish- 
mont of a cash system of hii;)/!?^ and selling. 

(c) Th^, AgricuUunii The hn’gest 

and most jin])or taut of the organisations which 
united to make the National Fanners’ Attitf.‘ico 
was the Agrieilltural Wheel, b(!gun in Arkansas 
iff 1882. Within five years it had spread to 
six or seven ^othcr statei!, mainly to the Seuth 
and East, and qlainiod a mem|^ship ’of half a 
million. The programme of tms organisation 
sirijil!*!’, though somewhat more inclusive, 
tliait that of the National Fanners' Alliance. 
The Wheel, iiTi^u’cssed \Vith the low price of 
coitoi!, rccomiu.ended reduction*^ of acreage with 
a view t(f stimulating price. In general it 
was an anti -monopoly, aiiti«gj^ld standard 
mf|*r cmf.it. A similar ^rgaiiisitlion called the 
Brothers of Freedom started in the same state 
the same year. A ^uiiion -with the Wheel was 
effected in 1885. * 



(aJ) 57jf National Fanners' Alliance . — In 
1880, at Cliicago, in the ofiice of an agricul- 
tural j)a{)or, tl» Western Jlund, an organisa- 
tion Galled the National Farmers’ Alliance was 
started. Unlike the others, this was a non- 
secret organisation. It was rather oleaily an 
outgrowth of the Greenhf^k party then ra[»idly 
doeliniil^. Within s<‘V(‘n yeai s it had a nieifther- 
sliijt of approximately l.^OjOOO memhers loosely 
knit together, and diatrihuted over seven states 
mainly of the Middle West, to the west and 
north-west of Chicago. This organisation was 
often called the North-western Alliance to dis- 
tinguish it from the National Alliance of the 
South and West. 

. (rt) The Formers' Motoul Benefit Association. 
— A grou}) similar to the National Farmers’ 
Alliance was organised in southern Illinois in 
1882 or 1888, called tlio Faimeis’ Mutual 
Benefit Association. This organisation sjiread 
to a low neighbouring states and cHected what 
was called a National Society in 1887. 

(J) The Coloured Nafioimt Fanners' Allianee 
and Co-operative Union.-— Due to the race situa- 
tion, it W'aa not feasible to unite coloured and 
while farmers in one group, and as a result 
a coloured Alliance was started in Texas in 
1880. Four yt-ais later it claimed a memher- 
ship of over a million, spread throughout the 
doLith. The memhership w-as' loose and un- 
certain. 

Besides the organisations mentioned above, 
there Avere several others, all of minor import- 
ance Among the.se may bo mentioned the 
Alliance of Noav York, the Farmers’ Political 
Lt.igiie, and the Farmers’ Congress. The last- 
naiiu'd organisation was older than the Farmers’ 
Alliance group, and hardly a logical ]>art of the 
movement, though for a time it a])])eared 
to 1)0. 

Uniting the Organisations. — The union was 
never complete, iliough in many respects the 
results Avert no' doubt the same as though all 
the many groups had formally been united. 

The lirst d^djie getting together w^as in 1 887, 
when the Farmers’* Union and the Texas 
Farmera’ .^lianco united as the National 
Uliifnors' Alliance aj^d Co-mioralivo Union. 
The next importJffit action fi this clnaracter 
was the union of the National Agriciil#;iral 
Wheel, and the Njitional Fartners’ Allianee 
and Co-ope*ative Union in 1889, under the 
njirnc of thef^’aymor i’ and Labourers’ Union of 
•America. This Avas <f symptom t)f^the^)lnTi 
then beginning to shape itself for imithig the* 
farmers and labourt.s into apolitical party. 

Later in tfie same year, 1889, a «all was 
issued for a meeting of all forces mt St. Loiii.s, 
the hope Liat a eoini)lote union of farmer 
organisations* migiit be efiected. T^is iylcd, 
due to ditierences opinion r'specting the 
question of race, of setrec;f and non-secreey, 
and CO some extent ditfetencos over the plans 


projAOStS foiiniarkelinglurm produce. A union, 
or rather a working agreement, was efJijltiteij 
with the Knights of Labonr,»an organ^ation 
wlio.se star avhs raj’iidly AA'aning. The mimii 
Avas again changed to Naliomil Farmers’ Alii- 
an^'c and ImjjUstiifil Union. This Avas tJio last 
change of name, and the Inst formal attempt 
at con.s(didati()n of forces. Tlie union had 
failed, but it Avas of little importance in vi(;w 
of the programme folloAved. I’roin this time 
the whole group Avoiked together in j>olitic.s, 
and polities Ava.s the only line of cllbrt during 
the remaining years of the Alliance. Thence- 
forward the various organ i.sat, ions me known 
by the inclusive term, ’I’ho Farmers’ Allianee. 

[Nothing like an accurate account of the farmers’ 
organisations of the United States has aj^jicared. 
Tliej are mentioned in their connection Avith the 
labour movement in Ely’s Labour Movement in 
America (New York, 188G). Mr. N. A. Dunning, 
who is connected with the Fanners’ Allianci*, 

' has edited The Farmers' Alliance IHslm'y and 
Agricidtural Digest (Wa.diington, D.C., 1891). 
Tliis contains historical sketches of the principal 
farmers’ organisations, and a number of essay.s 
upon topics connected Avitli their demands or 
activity. Senator IVIler ex])l:iins Ins monel ary 
idea.s in The Farmers' iiide {Now York, 1891). 
Annual reports of the various bodies are important 
but difficult to obtain. The i»erio(lieal literature 
is vast. It is said that over 1000 newsii!i])ers now 
advocate the platform of the Alliance. The 
prinppal of these is the olficial organ of the 
Alliance, The National Economist^ published in 
Washin^on, D.C. The National Economist has 
issued considerable iiaiiiphlet literature of im- 
portance as hand-hooks, tracts, etc. American 
magazines contain many articles about the Farmers’ 
Alliance. Various numbers of the Arena for 1 892 
may be mentioned as containing articles favourable 
to the Allianca The “Farmers’ Alliance,” by 
W. A. Peffer, in the Cosmopolitan for April 1891, 
gives a historical view. A more critical .sketch 
is that Avliuh a])]>ears in the Political Science 
{^varlerly for June 1891, by Frank M. Drew, 
e^itlod ♦^The Present Fanner.s’ Movement.”] 

^ B. H. H. 

FARMING. 'luiis w^ord has come to signify 
ill general the cultivation of land, as a farm is 
a portion of land cultivated a« one holding. 
But it is derived from a Saxon Avord signifying 
provisions, and Avas originally applied to the 
rent reserved for the use of land by a tenant, 
which in early times Avas *in the form of a 
♦portion of# the produce.* When hf^mo iicy it 
was calleds “ rtZ&a firma," mc,§nin^ silVcr. So 
in Scotland a victual rqj^i ” is still used to 
express a rent consisting of a certain quantity 
of grain, ^ough that is jiol^ converted into its 
current equivalent in m^icy as ascertained by 
the FiAiis PiiiCJiS. For the imrpj^sc cf tlio 
present article farming Avill hj understood to bo 
the system of fctting laiid for ciiltiA^atiorf to 
a tewant, who finds thg Avholo of the ca])ital, 
and pays the rent reserved to the landlord, 



wlictlier as a definite c^iiaiitity of ^rodifce or as 
moii^. Whore the landlord linda part of the 
capital, and rec^ji7es a share of the produce, thi 
meih(^ is called M eta A' An k (q.v.). 

The cultivation of land by intcr}»oaition of a 
tenant belongs almost necessarily to a some- 
what advanced stage of social orgtuiisation, jfnd 
to conditions in which large domains are held by 
one individual. In the earliest times the land of 
a tribe was held in common, and after sejiarate 
property began to be recognised, the S{'veral 
portions were only such as one family could 
cultivate. Witli the division of labour, how'cvcr, 
there occasionally occurred cases in which it 
was convenient tliat tlio owner should lollow 
some didereiit pursuit, and then the land 
might be for a consideration handed over to the 
temporary occupation of another. Such an 
arrangement was called by the Komans p7'e- 
carium whenever it endured only at the pleasure 
of the owner. The term locatio w'as applied 
when the land was let for a definite period, 
lint the large estates ae<piired by Roman mag- 
nates towards the close of the republic and 
under the empire were ehielly cultivated by 
slaves working under the stern discipline of a 
steward, himself generally also a slave. 

During the middle ages tlio aggregation of 
lanil in largo estates under the Feudal System 
(see Feudalism) gave rise to various methods 
of holding. Part of the extensive grants 
from the crown were by subinfeudation trans- 
ferred to smaller owners, — for military service, 
or for eertiiir dues payable on occasion of the 
lord’s e.\igeneies, and occasionally for some sm.all 
annual rent in money or kind. But the chief 
lords, as well as the subordinate tenants, drew 
the main part of their subsistence and revenues 
from the domain or “demesne” lands which 
they retained in their own occupation. The 
cultivation of these lands w^as carried on partly 
by dependents who were w'holly maintained by 
their lord, })artly by means of services reserved 
from bondsmen, or j)easants, who r(<;*civcd a 
grant of so much land as sufficed to inaint.1!ui 
them, subject to the obligafion of giving the 
services necessary to cultivate the lord’s domain 
lands. This system continued to prevail 
generally on the continent till it was put an end 
to in France by the revolution, in Germany by 
the land reforms of Stein and llardcuberg. In 
England the aime system gave rise to the coj)y- 
hold teni#es, in which the servres, which* 
abroad ^Wl’femude^nite and arbitrary jnd there- 
fore oppressive, camj gradually to Jbe restiicted 
by the courts to fixed amounts and periods. 
But early in the Pl^ut^enet period tiiero began 
to grow up a system ^f fanning out land to 
tenants for fixed rents hi money or kind. The 
recorifs of certain nTanors show that this 
amfngonont had hoiymo geneiil by the middle 
of the 1 1th (ientunr. 'J'he statute book l^pars 
similar testimony.* The pestilence known as 


the Black Death {q.v.) had about iCiat period 
swept off half the labouring population, and tfne 
immense rise of wages w'hich followed, and 
which the statutes of labourers (23 & 25 Edw. 
111. an. 134(5-49) (sec LAnouii S tatutes) were 
passed to repi’oss, ja-ovc that there existed a 
largo body of free labourers uiicouiicctcd witii 
aiiyt speeiab lands, ^ut ready to gi*»o their 
scrvice.s to whatever masters ollered the highest 
wages. U}- to this time the food grains w^ere 
the main objccLs of culture, hut the gi’owiiig of 
w'ool, lor which Engiand became specially 
famous, gradually took a leading ])laee in 
husband^ 3 ^ ’J’he consequence w'as tliat less 
labour was required in agriculture, and small 
ffirrns W'ere consolidated into large. The 
statute hook shows tliat by the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VII. the depo^mlation caused 
by this system had advaiieed to a di'gree which 
end.aiigered the safety of the lealin. The 
statute 4 lion. V^I, c. 16 (1487) states that 
ill the Isle of W'iglit the jiraetieo ot landlords 
throwing .small arable laniis into large pastoral 
ones, in Older to o])tain tlio liiglicr ])iolit.s 
yielded by wool, had proceeded to such an 
extent that the ))Opu1ation was seiiously 
diminished, and the island bdt without 
adequate defence against an invader, and it 
was therelbie ordained that no one teuant 
.should hold a farm exceeding the value, of ten 
marks a year, though tenants who might he 
thus evicted from possession were declared to 
ho entitled to eoni})en.sation for iinprovenieuls 
they had made or buildings they had elected. 
Although this statute applied only to the Isle 
of Wight, as being the part of the realm most 
exposed to invasion, there is no doubt that the 
greater part of England wns in the same econo- 
mic position. The mischiefs aiising lioui the 
consolidation of siiiall aiable farms into large 
slieepwalks ivere some of tlie most prominent 
popular giievances during the whole period of 
the Tudor dynasty. ^ 

In Scotland also, half a century earlier than 
the last cited stiAute, an act^^ I)arliament 
(1449, c. 18) was passed Vor assuring to tenant 
larmcrs ([uiir fiepil that la^iouris ^the griind), 
holding unefer leases lor (Jpfinite terms, sccii^jj|^ 
againSc eviction ihy a pureftaser of the la^, 
whii li shows that this system of tenure mu si 
already have liucome general in that country.. 
This aimultaiieous ri.se of the prt||ptice in both 
Noith and South r>ril,aiii oxeludes%9rae explana- 
tions which*otherwise might liave appe.ared to 
,'iccoi!frtt iKausibly fjpr its prevalence in place of 
the continental systems *jOf cultivation by 
forced li^bour. The immunity ofiEngland from 
foreign iiiva!%’on Rtnnot ho accepted as a reason, 
for Scotland was harried by iuc»'^ant inroads 
of he^ English neighbours. Neitjcfl* could the 
ricliness of English soil, And tlio wealth pro- 
duced by oxportatil/U cf eorij and wool, explain 
the result, for Scotland was comparatively s 



desert, an^ grew barely ciiougli for lior own 
consumption. But tlie one point of re- 
soinblance bfitwcen the two countries was that 
in botli most of ilie great owners of„ estates 
wore of Noj’iiiaii deseeiit, while the bulk of tin* 
labouring poimlation was, in the lowland dis 
tri(its, CVltio-Saxon. To the ])i-oiid and warlike 
Norman ^person ill supcrin^mdeneo of agricul- 
tural operations was distasteful if nof degrading, 
and he willingly assented to an arrangement 
by Avhioh the whole risk and trouble weie 
devolved on a tenant, fiom whom he drew a 
li\e(l annual rent in jnoduee or cash. On the 
side of the labourer, the ^<iurdy Saxon independ- 
eiiee ]tieferred the, piiyment of rent for an 
assureil jiosse'isiun ol what on tlnit condition 
he could call his ow'u to the rendering <»f 
personal services on his lord’s domains. The 
idiosyncrasies of holli races thus, iimler great 
divergencies of actual conditions, combined to 
rstahlisli Ihe sys(em of tanning of land to 
tiMiunts. In Kngland land seems to have been 
fjom the fust, as it still coiilinues to he gener- 
ally, let iioni year to year. In Scotland the 
ciiutioii of the rac(', or the ext rime jiovcrtv ol 
the soil, whicli reinsed its retuins except to a 
long prcliiimniry process of reclamation, made 
Iciuses lor long teinis the rule. This wo see was 
1 lie case in tin; Ifd-li Century, and it continiieH 
111 Sf'otlaiid to this day. The eustornaiy length 
w'as nineteen \eaj's ; it is not known why tld.sj 
particular mimher w'a.s adojited. Ol late years 
the niiceilainty of puces has tended to the 
adoption ol shorter tornis. 

Under the .system of farming land the land- 
lord as a giMioral rule ] daces the laud in a jiosi- 
tioii icr cultivation and sufijdies the ncce.ssary 
apparatus aflixcd to the soil. Thus lie reclaims 
the land from wa.sto, drains it, removes 
honldfrs, forms fences and roads, and in 
addition erects a dwelling-house for the tenant, 
as w'ell as stables, barns, cattle-sheds, and all tin 
other buildings requisite for stock and grain. 
T'lio outlay ^maiVied under tliese heads is of 
course variabl^but in alrnost^ll cases it is very 
large, and probably in i^ost eases equals or even 
exceeds, and often jn a series of years greatly 
exceeds, tlie original foe-simple value of tlie 
hiyk» In general ^s» the laiullord is a1^ tlic 
expense of upholding all thes* improvements 
and structuresT But these general rules Ih-e 
subject to occasional excejitions. * Thus under 
the cottier sy»km which formerly prevailed in 
Ireland, the t^ayt m^dc the reclamations and 
erected the humble strii*&tures requifeii for^iis 
habitation and stock. . Not unfrequciitly, 
however, the landlo^i gave wood, stones, or 
slate to ai(>hiiif. In Scutland^ great <#eal of 
land has been reclaimed under wliaf^ro knowm 
as “ iniprov^^le; ses,” these being for a dura- 
tion^ varying iietwecn thirty and fifijr y^-s. 
During the first decide the tenant probably 
sits rent free — be will ]>ay _a %iiall sum (luring 


the soctfid, ainf a grudually-incrcasing one 
afterwards, iftider the condition that he bmiga 
the land under cultivation and erects suimble 
buildings on it. In ^his systenS the absefSee or 
sinalliiejis of rent is tlie consideration for tlu» 
improvements, .so Jrliat in this form tliey are 
pai^ for by i\f) landlord. ■* 

After this cxjienditure of capital on the part 
of the owner of the land, the application of 
capital in the charges of cultivation js linder 
the farming system made w^holly by the tenant. 
'Hie purposes to wdiich it is applied are the 
purchase of horses and implements, of seed and 
manures, of live stock, and the payment of 
wages till returns come in. Tlie amount in- 
vested by a tenant lor these pmpeses varies 
betw'een £.5 and £15 jtcracio. Probably £7 or 
£8 is now an .average, but all good fai-mcrs 
agree that it slionld not he less than £10. 
Under metayage mo.st of this capital, exceqtt 
tliat required for wages, w'ould be suj)pliod by 
the landlord. Hence it a})])ear.s tliat the 
farming of land has the effect of drawing in 
additional cajiital ; it thus contributes to im- 
proved cultivation, while at the same time it 
tends to the maintenance of largo estates. On 
the oflicr hand a cultivator who lias c*a])ital 
generally piefers to rent land instead of Imying 
it, because as a tenant he obtains tlie use of 
his landlord’s capital, wliich has been expended 
in the purchase of the soil, in draining and 
fencing, and in erection of buildings, and for all 
this Ae rent wdiich he pays amounts to only a 
very low rate of interest. In this way the tend- 
ency is to promote the holding of laigo farms. 
In point of fact it is not till a tenant-farmer 
has made his fortune and intends to retire that 
he ever thinks of buying land ; up to that 
time ho usually invests his increase of capital 
in renting more land. 

As a means of thus attracting capital to the 
cultivation of tlie .soil the tcuaiit-farmiug 
.system has no doubt contributed materially to 
the fact that cultivation is ou the whole 
bei^pr in* Great Britain than in any other 
country ; as, also, jK)sscssion of capital implies 
comfort and some degree of education, it has 
elevated the position of the cultivators. The 
relation betw'een landlord and tenant has in 
general been friendly and often accompanied 
with much personal regard. Nor, though 
really commercial in character, has it usually 
been conduced on strict •iegal rulc%, Land- 
lords being often wealthy men ]]av |^V» » a easy 
in ijegard fb the period of pii^meut of rents, 
•and liberal i9i acce|)tiiig O'ss tliau the full 
amount due wdicu had years oQf urred. Tenants, 
though holding only i'roiH year to year, have 
often retained the .saim; f^ftn for .several genera- 
tions, and in reliance on this usage Imve ftften 
expended a great d<‘al of money fh iTn]>rovjmer,ta 
which strictly belbiigixl tophi’ province of the 
ownei^f the soil. 1 u S(fttlan‘i, wdicre leases ip 



I. * 

inciting and for defmi4;9 tem^ are aln'ost uni- 
veaal, tins reliance on usage has •not be»n the 
rulcj and it has been common to submit each 
farrafit the eiidhf the loasc^to public comj)ctitioii. 
But even then many tenants liave, at the cost 
of a moderate rise in rout-^balaueed frequently 
by the landlord executing fu*'dier impnove- 
meiita — remained for life in the same holding ; 
while in tlio exaction of the stipulated rent tlic 
same 'liberality, or laxity, has been shown as in 
England. Yet this very liberality lias liad a 
tendency to raise rents, since a sanguine man 
will offer more if ho has some hojic that in the 
event of losses ho will not he severely pressed. 

This easy-going arrangement went well on the 
whole not only in the ])criods of prosperity in 
the beginning of the present century, and again 
during 1850-70, hut even during the ngiicultunil 
depression which existed 1815-25, and again in 
1833-40. 'When, however, a scries of bad seasons 
set in from 1869, followeil liy severe falls in 
prices of corn dating from 1875, and of meat 
from 1884, all combined with a material rise 
in wages, some now influences were felt in the 
relation of landlord and tenant. A good many 
estates had changed hands, ami the purchasers 
being generally commercial men, were inclined 
to take a strictly legal view of the liabilities 
of their tenants. Further, the extension of the 
franchise not only gave votes to the smaller 
tenants, but strengthened the general radical 
feeling in favour of tenants against landlords, 
and the Irish land legislation suggested some 
jiarallel changes in the laws of Great Bribiin. 
From such luotiv&s the Agktoultural Holt>- 
rNGS Acts (1875, 1883, 1908) were passed. 
But the social and prsoiial effects of the de- 
pression have been much more vital. On nearly 
all estates very considerable changes of the 
tenantry have taken place. In a good many, 
leases or other written agreements have been 
introduced ; a more commercial spirit has arisen ; 
better agricultural education begins to make its 
way ; more capital is invested alike on the land- 
lord's and tenant’s parts ; and as a necessary«,<on- 
scqiience stricter calculations are made as to the 
profits and security of such investments. There 
is indeed an infinite variety in the degree in 
which such a spirit aflccts landlords and tenants ; 
there are still many estates in which it is not 
felt at all, but sucli is undoubtedly the direction 
in which, witJi more or less I’apidity, the mutual 
relationsaarc moving. ^ 

OifWtolniahly definite change may he said to 
be almost univCT.«ally in progress. As a g(fieral 
nile it has been fofind that the llrgest holdings* 
have felt the d^>ression most severely, and 
that rents have hee/l most regulafly paid, and 
with least claim ^['‘ifeduction, on the smaller. 
Ono*refisbn for this ii that the smaller can be 
more f losely superyitcndcd, another is that the 
tenant’s cdpital consists partly of his own 
Ubour and that fif his*family, on which tfe docs 


not expect full or at least regular payment ol 
interest. Hence t]\e jirocoss of consolidating 
small farms into largo has been checked, Und 
the rciverse jwocess of lettiftg land in small 
farms or in allotments has made considerable 
way. The subdivision of large farms into 
small farms would undoubtedly proceed more 
ra^)id]y Avere it not^that it demands an outlay 
of landlords’ capital in providing dwelling- 
houses and other buildings which the rents at 
present cuiTent would hardly repay. The same 
cause prevents any subdivision by tenants them- 
selves. Where, as in Ireland, they erect their 
own buildings, and these are so inexpensive as 
to be witliin the means of an ordinary labourer, 
a tendency to subdivision among diflerent 
members of the family at once develops itself, 
and is with difficulty kept within reasonable 
hounds by the landlord. No such tendency 
occurs where the outlay of ca})ital re(j aired for 
such a purpose is considerable. 

’ITiese considerations explain the rapid growth 
of “ allotments,” which, speaking generally, 
involve no outlay of capital in buildings, 
and the comparatively slow’ pi ogress of “small 
holdings,” which as a rule require erection 
of buildings and fences. The fact that cultiva- 
tion on the small scale of allotments pays well, 
even at tlio present very low rate of prices, is 
shown by an important papci hiiXwi Econ.Journ. 
March and June 1893 (see Allotment ; Smai ! 
lIoLOlNGsAoTpSMALLlloLlUNGSjApp. Vohlll.) 

The (|uestion whotlier farming is best con- 
ducted by leases for fixed periods, or by agiee- 
inent from year to year, baa been viewed differ- 
ently in Scotland and in England. Strange 
as it scorns, the latter has tended in practice 
to a more continuous possession by the same 
tenant and his descendants. On estates belong- 
ing to old families a tenant is seldom refiioved, 
and the rent is generally moderate. Thus 
cultivation proceeds on the assumption that 
there will be no disturbance, ^nd this, if 
verified, is unquestionably the syttem on which 
the best farming can exist and the best 
returns be obtained. !fut wh^ a fixed deter- 
mination of the lease iipponds, and there is 
uncertainty of its renewal, the tenant takes as 
muijh out of Mio landtaa possible, andJbMiTce 
whoever succeeds him (or no himself, should he 
uftimately obtain a renewal) has to si>end two 
or three years in bringing the farm again into 
condition. Soipe landlords hjjw endeavoured 
to remedy this mischief by a, clause in the lease 
do%lari^g*'that it shaTl continue in force until 
three or more yea.^s’ notice has been given. 
Leases for livii were rft one time common, 
ospecfilly on ^tates belonging to torporations 
and in Ifoland, hut they combine the disad- 
vantages of a certainty of v-jiry with an 
un^ert^nty of time, andjience ace unfavourable 
to good culture. ^Tliey are seldom now adopted, 

Certain conditions -or rules of rotation of eropi 



md other methods of culture used to be ] 
miversally^ound in written leases or in estate I 
rcj^lations. They are necessary to present | 
had fanning whel either knowledge or viclina- 
tion to adopt good fanning is absent But the 
advance of scientific knowledge and the general 
recognition that only good farming can pay has 
tended to make these rulq| to be less strictly 
insisted (fli, and even to disaj)poar aHogotho'^. 

Rent, whatever bo its tlieoretical definition, 
is, in the practice of farming, the siirjdus of 
produce after paying the expenses of cultivation 
and interest on the tenant’s cajjltal. It is really 
fixed by the tenant, for although in England it 
may bo nominally lived by the landlord, yet it 
dopomls on the tenant’s ae('e|it ineo of the farm 
at such rate. In Heotland farms are almost 
univei*sally hit by torider, and therefore the rent 
is directly fixed by the tenant. The rate of 
interest which a tenant generally looks for on 
his oAvn capital is 10 per cent, or it is often 
viewed as 5 ])or c(!nt of interest and 5 per cent 
as remunei'alion for his personal exertions. 
The Inoomic T\x Acts originally assumed that 
a tenant’s pio'its in England were, ecptal to hall 
the vent and in tSeotland to one-third of the 
rent, but the fall in rents (following on the fall 
in gros.s value of returns) has altered this 
p’.(i})ovi,ion, and led to the ado])tioij in Eng- 
land of the same projiortion as in Scotland. 
In comjniting tlie profit to be retained by 
himself, a bmant does not in general include 
the rent of tlie dwelling-house and value 
of the fiiim jmxliiee (milk, potatoes, etc.) 
consumed in his own household, so that the 
actual interest he expects to make on his 
capital is fearer 12 than 10 per cent. This 
’•elers to tlie making f»f new bargains ; with 
falling prices the actual profits have often been 
iiiuch«less, or have disappeared. Rates and 
tithe'!, till the recent cliaiigo in the Tithe Act, 
were in England generally [laid by the tenant, in 
fieotlaiid by Llie landlord — under recent legisla- 
tion rates ar^iivided between tlie two, — but in 
any case they form a dodnetion ultimately from 
the rent and n*^, from ^’iiants jirolits. 

I’lie rent paid fqj farms is in the United 
Kingdom alnjpst always in cash. I^ Scotland 
th%|i^actic0 long ji^vjilcd of uaying in kind, 
i.«. the rent was fixOT at so man" “ bolls ” (four 
to six bushels) of the different gi*ains grown^n 
the district, commuted eacli year tor money at 
the rates fixed as the Fiaiis^Piuces. Some 
poultry wore ?ft^ added, known as “kain 
hens.” This arrangemAt met oqiUt^dy ^he 
case of fluctuations in ]>ricc§, but not of flifhtiia- 
tions in crop-; if the*prioo I'ost in consequence 
of a bad o**op the tenant avIio^ crop wws bad 
suffered, he hod less to sell anu niftre rent to 
pay ; while a huge crop and Ioav prices 

the landlord suffered by the fall of rett vUdle 
the tenant, though ifts crop might bo good, 
tnade no better jiroftt. But ^'heu free trade 


rendcrod^rices Itftgoly iijjlopcudent of tlie home 
crop,* there leased to bo any compensatory 
influence at a\\, a low price might coincide 
with a had crop ; hjnee the ^stem of ^ents 
computed in grain lias almost entirely died out. 
A further reason fo;^ its cessation is that grain 
is u^w only a pirt of the produce, the prodfietion 
of meat having become a material source of 
revenue and theprice of meat varying only within 
narrower limits ; but, these variations occilrring 
from market to market, its value could not be 
taken as any safe indication of the jirofits of the 
year. It may hapjicn that store cattle are clieaj) 
while beef is dear, which gives good returns to 
tlie feeders while the rearer of young cattle is 
impoverished ; or the reverse may occur and the 
breeder may make profits while the feeder buys 
so dear that ho loses. These complications 
appear to render impracticable the suggestion 
wliich has sometimes been made recently iliat 
rents should vary in accordance witli varying 
prices of produce. 

Legislation has not very materially interfered 
with farming in Great Biitaiii. In the Tudor 
period laws were enacted with the purpose of 
preventing the consolidation of small holdings 
and the laying down of land to grass. We 
have no definite record how far they proved 
effectual, but the fact of reiterated enactments 
and complaints scorns to indicate that they did 
not attain their object. The influence of modem 
land legislation in Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland is yet hardly clear. In the rest of 
Scotland and in England the only compulsory 
enactments have been tliose giving compensation 
to tenants for tlio unexhausted value of manni*es 
and feeding stuffs, and giving to tenants the 
right to kill ground game. Neither have yielded 
much satisfaction to tlie parties concerned. 
The comiiensation is frequently more than 
balanced by claims made by the landlord for 
dilapidations or bad farming, which are quite 
legitimate but probably would not have boon 
urged had there not been claims for compensa- 
tiofjjput jfcrward by the tenant. If the Acta 
were more onerous tl)an t hey have been found to 
be the result would have been that landlords 
would have refused to let famis, and have 
cultivated them by means of bailiffs. So also 
with regard to game, any compulsory provision 
18 evaded by the tenant being made to under- 
stand that exercise of his legal rights will be 
followed by notice to quit. • It is probably only 
tfle recent d(^re.ssion in agriculturc-^Jil^ng on 
■ the niie hafd to a difficulty irXmtJfTig tenants 
•at all, and on 4ho oLlier maklTig existing tenants 
dependent on the kindness ^f the landlords — 
wliich has ^‘evented thesf compulsory statutes 
from greatly diminisliin{^the pievalence of the 
system of fiirming. • . T * . 

It is r4ot easy to forecast the^ircction xvhiQh 
farming may takd*in the fuflire. The influence 
whicll^developcd it in tlio pasL-'thc desire to 



tnaiiiiain largo oHtato© in lafid, — wiU* all the 
Boajal ami political ])osition whichHliey implied, 
ha!s in a groat measure passed away, and more 
and ^tiore evci-y year laud, is coming to be viewed 
and dealt with as a commercial commodity. 
The dominating questiov will thcrelbic bo 
wlicther laud yields the best turn to Ciiq»iUl 
when cultivated by an owner or a tenant. The 
rent usually given by a timant is little more 
than'interest on buildings, drainage, ami fences, 
so that ho virtually gets the laud lor nothing. 
The position of tenant, therefore, with rents on 
their i)resont basis, is iiudeniably an advaii- 
Ugooiis omj. Jhit the outlay of still more 
ca])ital, buili by the laiidlmd in pro\iding moio 
ample farm-buildings and cottago.s, aiul by the 
tenant in jiaying the liigher wages now required 
to keep lahonreis on the land, is urgently re- 
quired. TJio good ellbcts of both are conspicuous 
in Scotland and the T.oider counlic'S of England, 
where higher rents (eonqiavatively) are ])aid, 
tho land is maintained in higher cultivation, 
labourers are more easily oldaiiied, and being 
better fed, do mote work for tlieir wages. The 
elfeet of the recent numerous sales of agri- 
cultural laud l)y owners to tenants (1911) may 
well be expected to be helpful to agriculture. 

[Thorold iloger.s, llistury of AgricvUure mul 
PriieM. — Protliero, J^ioneers and l^iof/reas of ICwj- 
lish Farming. - Sliaw-ljcfevrc, Agrarian Tenures. 
— Boyd Kiimcar, Principles of Property in Land. 
— J. Caird, The Landed Interest. — C. Tumor, 
Land Problems and National Welfare, \'*11. — 
Palgrave, “Estimates of Agricultural Lo'-sesm the 
United Kingdom,” Journ. Royal SUUisl. Roc., 
vol. Ixviii. pt. i ] j. ». K. 

FAIIM, OK THE Counties. Tho revenue 
received by tho crown in composition for its 
ancient claims on tho land. Tho old ])ayriicnts 
in kind, EeohiiIFULTUm paid to tlio king by 
tenants of demesne lands, were commuted in 
Norman times for money rents {JJialogus, i. 
8). These rents, together with tho profits 
arising from the king’s claims on the land, were 
termed collectively the fcrin, or faim, 
county. The collection of this farm was usually 
entrusted to tlio sherilf oi^ some other account- 
ant, who w’a.s called tho farmer, and was made 
absolutely resjionsible for tho whole farm due to 
tho crown. In some cases, how'ever, the collector 
was called the custos or haililf of tho crown, 
and, as such, was only resiioiisiblo for as much 
of tho farm* as 2ie^ actually received. In the 
roveTmeftlls of the exchequer tho Varm iiichuKjs 
the foUm?"feg items : (1) The corjmis comi^alus 
or rents, which remained tlio s^nie frora*yeai'i 
to year and were charged with ceitain fixed 
payments ; (2) 'J^ie cemanevs fenm"- post, terras 
datas, or remaiiidci' of tlic hirm, after the 
valiy* of file lauds grifntcd away from the body 
of the couutyk had hecu deducted ; (3) The 
eremcKlum or iNCiiUMENTiiM chielly arising 
Crow new tractj of i;ind being brougUt into 


cultivation ; (4) Tlie projkmim, including any 
profits arising from tho king’s territorial juris- 
diction. There was formerly an important 
record, preserved in the exchequer called the 
Rotulus E.cactorius, which contained the details 
of all the farms of England as they apiieared 
in the Pipe lioll.s, and this list was posted up 
to date from Miclu^'llmos to Michaelmas. This 
record, however, no longer exists. * Tlio Red 
Book of the Er^hequer contains several lists of 
farms ; and in tho nearly related MS. Hargi’ave 
313, a unique table is preserved of the farms 
of England as they apjiear in tho Pipe Rolls 
from tho year 1154 to the end of tho reign ol 
Henry 111. In later times it w'as usual foi 
tho crown to grant fee- farms, or long leases of 
land at low' rents, to corporations and others, 
who answ'ereil scvei-ally for the same as farmers. 
In this way also a large ai ca of forest land was 
bi’ought under cultivation before the reign of 
James I., hut iiio.st of these assdrt-rcnls (see 
Es.saiit) were resumed by the crown in the reign 
of Cliarles I. A. E. s. 

FARMING OF TAXES. The eollcotiou of 
revenue has always pi oved a problem to govern- 
ments, especially in early times before the 
growth of efTicient administrative machinery, or 
in states of vciy largo extent. An obvious 
method of solving the problem has been to 
entrust the diffunilt and invidious task to 
])rivate individuals or companies, wlio pay a 
fixed sum to tho government and take any 
surplus they can niiike from the taxpayers as 
their own profits. The two states in which 
this syslcni of farming tho taxes has been most 
extensively adopted are ancient Romo and 
Franco under tho old regime. 

As the dominions of Romo grew, tho ])rivilcgo 
of extorting contributions from the provincials 
was sold by the censois for a jieriod of yfears to 
PuBLiCANi (q.v.), most of wliom belonged to the 
equestrian order. Their ])rofits w’cre enormous, 
especially wdicn Asia fell under ^Ionian rule, 
and the e(iuc.strian capitalists Iwcame a very 
influential body in the state from tlie days of 
C. Grucclius. AS the paUicS^i liad to give 
security to the state, aiq^l tliis was often be- 
yond the wealth of any indiiiidual, it was 
usual for' thetp to foivo associations dlifaig 
themselves ami to share the profits. Sometimes 
accompany only contracted for a particular 
hi-anch of t?io revenue, sometimes it coUeated 
the whole payijients of a iiartiaular province. 
A provincial governor cou\d ^lovor have an 
interest^irt the corapaflies of puhlicani, and this 
niJe’nad the offopt ^of excluding the senatorial 
class. Tho aerial collection of tlie taxes was 
entrusted to subordinate agents*. * 

In France it1\'as only tlio indirect taxes which 
w'ere farmed (see Faiimeu-G^^kal). The 
]ir^jtic(^originated in the constant pressure of 
pecuniaiy needs upon tlfe Frencli government, 
which comt>cl]e(f it to anticipate its revenue. 



and thus tlifew it into tlie hands of financiers. 
By ihe 18th century nearly all the taxes were 
fanned by a sin^^lqiconiiiany, the/t’me g^.nerah. 
This consisted of sixty capitalists, who were 
nominated by the king, and were under the 
nninagcnicnt of the controller -general. Tliey 
paid a iixed sum for the right ol’ eolleeting the 
gahellc, tl* frail rs, the enlr<% de J^ari.'f, anu ft»r 
managing the tobaceo mono])oly. The lease was 
made lor six years, and the controller received 
a. pot de vin of 1100, 000 francs, which was, how- 
ever, refused by Tnigot and Neck or. The posi- 
tion 0 ^ fcrmicr^gna^rai was eagerlj'^ sought after, 
and the kings had alwcys a long list of candi- 
dates for vaoaTieies. The chifif defects of the 
sj^stoni arose from the tyranny of local agents, 
who wore often ill ])aid, and Irum the action of 
the king. In aj)])ointing Wm frrmurs he often 
saddled them with obligations to jiay consider- 
able sums to conrtieis and favoniites. Thc.se 
chargees, called crO}i 2 K'\ and eomfielled 

the government to lease the taxes at a lower 
rate than would otlierwdse have been obtainable. 

In England, the system of farming tlie 
icvennc was n(lo]>ted in Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man times, when theshorills paid a composition 
(/em ovJinna\ for the various dues which they 
had to collect from their shires. It waas a 
gro.i 1 o])jeet of the towuis to free themsedves from 
the sb,';ifrs control and to jmy their confrihu- 
■aons du’ci.t to the crown. TIio acquisition of 
lids i)i'ivil ego, or Ji7'ma hurgi, maiks the begin- 
ui7igofmuiuciji.il indejiemienee. lii the lt>th 
century the collection of the DANiCGEni) (q.v.) 

^ 'as farm 1 by the government to the sheriffs, 
but after "^Tcniy 11, ’s reign the practice of farm- 
ii ^the taxes gradually disappeared. This was 
dn. partly to royal jcalou.sy of tlie power of the 
sheritfs^^aiid partly to the rise of the new system 
of toxmg personal jn-operty. r. l. 

EARMTNG TAXES, PiiiNCirLK of. The 
system of letting out the collection of taxes 
to contractors^at » lixed rent, as opposed to 
diicet levy hy state officials (TIkgje, q.v.), marks 
a low stage of^naneial devcfipmei.t. It 
naturally employed wlier€ a skilled admini.stra- 
tive stafl has not bfen formed, ami wdicre 
private capitali?!ts are rciidy to undeAake the 
work,"^ harming ha.s in mo.sl^cases liinitfed 
to taxes on coiiiTnodities— the Roman dime*, 
taxes ivero for a time an exccjition ^Alomnnsen, 
Hid. Jxnne, vol. iii. p. 115)- and maybe given 
either by dcleg iTkig the colloctiofi of the tax, or 
be.stovving a monoptily ol#the taxed ^u’oduct. 
Die most conspicuous examples of this fitrm* m 
eollcction in ancient y^mes ^i* found in the 
Roman state, Vbf’re, ])owcrfuT comjiajiies, 
^ocie/Mrs vcctigales, were formed fm tlu^pnrjio.s^^ 
r ranee from the 16th to the 18tli century is 
the chief infcftm instance (sec Eaiimj^i 
i:»enkral). Under thrMnncim n^qinie the sail 
monopoly (Gauelle, ^.v.),.tho« 7 to or drink 
luties, and the tobacco moiufpoly were farmed 
VOL. IL 


out. pr-:sifnt the sysfem is limited to cases 
in which tax.ation is raised tlirough moiioplly 
of the taxed article— as tobacco ki Italy— ^r to 
indirect taxes for locaf jnnposes (Ocj'Roi, q.v.). 

The ohjcctions to giiiniiig taxes aio weighty 
and jasily j)crc|,ivcd. Politically, it intei'posea 
a privileged body between the ruler and his 
.subjects, and leads to the enactni'Mit of o[»prcs 
sivc revenue law's, ivhich ani liarshly ajiflied 
(Ubi jmbhcamifi rst, 'ibiavtj/ts pabi/rvm vamm 
aut libertalmi sociis miUnm esse, Livy, xlv. 
ch. 18). Economically, it reduces the imiomt 
of the state by the piohts - geaeially exorbitant 
- (»btaiiied by the larmeis. 'J'lie eaily fin.ancial 
theorists |»rotested against its use. Jyioiilesipiieu 
{Esprit drsLnis, bk. xiii. ch.s. Ifi, iiO), while ad- 
mitting that it is “.somelimes de.siiaiile to give 
mnv taxes in farm,” strongly ii])|iroves of direct 
collection by the .stale a.s good lor both .sovereign 
and subjects. .Tusti is still stronger, “the 
farmer is the leceli of the peoj*Ie,” A'u/?/r 
irt’se7i dcr Slaafrn, ]>. ^51, ed. 1771. Adam 
Smith declares th.it “the be.st and most (nigal 
w'ay of levidng a tav can never ho by farm”; 
the great capital required lor taimiiig Die revenue 
jiractically exehide.s comjretitioii, whicli in re- 
jd.aced by combination, “even a bad sovereign 
loels more comjiassion for his j>eople than can 
ever bo expected trom the fanners of hi.s 
revenue”; the permanent intiuvsts of ruler and 
people are in harmony, while those of farmer 
and taxpayer arc ojqmswl {JJ’ea/lh of Nat urns, 
hk. V. eh. ii. art. 4, ed. Nicholson, ji. 388). 

The inten.so liostility that the fanners of 
revenne excited both at Rome {iiid in ITaiieo 
supjiorts these strictures (see rTTjmiCAKi). 
Collection by public olliciaLs is the only proper 
course in a well-orgauised state. Eaiming is, 
howcv<*r, adtrii.ssible when the public economy 
is irajierfcct, and tlie ehitd' .source of I'ovcnue is 
from the domain. To entrust tiie collection of 
due.son commodities to p('rson.swl)o.seRcll-inl.erest 
will secure strict snjtervision, and wdioso jirotits 
T-ill b(; but® part of the huger return obtained 
by ttuiir efforts, is under such conditions the 
most economical nio^c. A\"ide-s])read official 
corrujrtion may also justify the employment of 
fiirming, wdiich, however, i.s plainly a transitional 
step to be superseded by means of deeper reforms. 

[In addition to quotations in text, the lead- 
ing Gorman WTitera on FivaiuMnssemchnft, viz. 
Ro.scher, bk, ii. eh. vi. § 67, ^nd ed.* 1880,— G. 
Coki,§38,5, 18»).— A. Wagner, vnl. ii. pp . 

2nd ed. ]89(^, alM* fta'-t.'ible, ^fuiancc, 

1 ^ 103 , fr. 552 - 3 ^ 742-3 ] ^ a. y. n. 

EARR, WILLIAM (1808-1887). Born at 
Kenley, Shrojielnrc, died in#L(ffidon. lie w'aa 
educated for the medical jirofcssion, but ex- 
changed it to enter, in l£w8, the departm^ic 
of the registrar-general of uirlhs^ deaths, and 
inarriageB. His knowledge of statistit-al sci^ice, 
and ]u(§d and original ^tylo ^f etu.ly and 
composition were early lecogniscd by his 
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8iq)erioi*8 in ofTitie ; and, althouj^i ho djd not 
a(^'iincc b(‘yniicl tlio post of Depnty-RegisLrar- 
Ccn/jral, liis ^talents and force of character 
made liini, througliont liis long service, 

the most ] imminent man, in general ostiina* 
tioiv of tliat section of tlie oj/lcial hienjrchy 
to Avliieh was confided not only the registra- 
tion, study, and analysis of tlie three leading 
evoi^ts in the lifetime of the ])Opnlation, hut 
also the very im[iortant duties of the census 
eniinierations. Dr. Farr’s literary activity was 
very considerahle, and was directed, with much 
earnestness and consistency, to the scieutific 
analysis of subjects having a real practical 
hearing on social ceonoiny, sanitation, and 
the prevention of cholera and other .sjiccitic 
diseases. Dr. Farr’s contributions to the 
inaUiematieal and statistical iinpmvemcnt of 
the theory of vital statistics and their tabula- 
tion were also important. Some were treatises 
from the medical, others from the niatliematical 
or economical point of view, and all were re- 
marhahle for clear insight, and for novelty of 
coma'ptiou. To Dr. Farr also belongs the 
ereilit ol instituting a ]iropi‘r no.sology, or 
classificatiou accoiding lo diseases, of tlio.se 
dying at each age, and also of doing much to 
aid the labours of actuaries by the calculation 
of life tables based on reasonably aceurate 
retiinis of the inoitality aecording to the most 
modern facts revealed liy the census enumera- 
tions of the uholo jiopulation of Knghuud and 
Wales. His fii'st es.say on this subject dates 
from 1843, uhen lie published hisBioj/ish Life 
'fahir A'o. I, to be followed in IS.IS by tiie 
E)igli'ih Life Tnhlc No. S, and in 18G4 by a 
imirc elaborate work, the English Life Table 
No. S (often eallod Farr’s Tables), whieli 
contains many tabiilaiod values of annuities, 
and auxiliary tables for the calculation of all 
sorts of ordinary lilo contingencies, with an 
excellent introduction. The results are still 
largely used by actuaries when an approximation 
is desired lo the most modern avaih.ble exneri- 
enne of the duration of life amongst tlie gt’neral 
public ol’ all classes in this country. Dr. Farr 
also wrote many able ])apers upon provident 
funds for widows and children of the civil 
aervaiits of the state as a whole, and for single 
dcpai'tmcnts, such as the post-oflice. He was 
also partial to tlie study of centralising 
scliemes, such %s ,tlie purchase of railways by 
the government insurance if capital s\ ms 
and sun^Hmrs^'ip annuities, and mutual cattle 
jnsurance a.s.soci<^tions for agriculturists. 

♦ vast number of reports on subjects more or leas 
cognate with thbse above indic^-ed were con- 
tributed by him to the various periodical 
puJl)lications and bbue- books of the registrar- 
general and eensus commissioners, and to the 
transactions of English a:'d foreign societies 
with which he was connected. It inay».bo said 
with truth that no English statistician was ever 


before so cosmopolitan, or so appreciated abroad 
as Dr. Farr. His genuine goodness of disposi- 
tion, as well as his scieiotific attainments, 
made ‘^hiin a persona grata at the many inter- 
national shitistical congresses held at London 
and on the Coniinent, w^hich ho punctually 
attended as one of^the English delegates. The 
elh'ciual v.iaiincr in wliiili he playeiira leading 
jiart in the oiganisation of the congress of 
which I’liiicc Albert was the- president in 
London Is still an agreeable, roininisccnco with 
the one or two still surviving secretaries of 
sections. At the Hoyal Statistical Society 
Dr. Fuit Avas eipially esteemed. He took, for 
a long peiiotl of years, a great share in its 
management, contributed many valuable pajicrs, 
and filled with credit the post of pre.sideiit from 
1871 to 1873. 

Some illustrations of the style and scope of 
Dr. Farr’s view.s and coneliisions rosjiecting Ids 
work and his important studies in the domain 
of vital statistics, a .subject with which his name 
and public services Avill long eoiitinne to be 
honourably associated, will be found in bis book 
under that title, named below. 

Ill 188.''i the Sanitiiry Institute of Great Uritain 
reprinted, under the editorship of Mr. Noel A. 
lluniphreys, of the legi.strar- general’s ollioe, a 
.selection from Dr. Farr’s works above menticned, 
in some iiistaneos in rather an abridged form. 
Thi.s was issued by subscTiptiou as a memorial 
volume under the title of VikiL Stal\Mics^ London, 
1885, 8vo, pp. xxiv-t 5(13. It cnntai'is also an 
apjiieciative and interesting sketch of Dr. Farris 
life, by Mr. Humphreys. 

Among Dr. li’arr’.s priiicijial woik.^ are : — 
“Report upon the Mortality of Lunatics” [Slat, 
.foumal, 1841). — “ The Iiillucnce of Scarcities 
and of the High rrices of Wheat on the Mortality 
of the People of England {Stat. Soc. .lnurnal, 
1846). — “Statistics of Civil Service of England, 
with Oh.servations oil Funds for Children and 
Orphans” Soc. Journal, 1849). — “ lutlu* 

euee of Elevation on Fatab^y of Cholera” {Id. 
18.52). — “Formules adoptees en Anglcterro jiour 
I’inscription des iiaissance.s, ” {Congrh Inter- 
nal. de Slat., 18.53). — Report on Internat. Slat. 
Congress, Paris, 1855. — Leport 07i Novienclaturt 
and Slat. Classification of D Meases, 1856. — 
Jteport on Jrternat. Congress of ]^'^ina, 

1857. — “On tne Pay of Ministers of the Crown/* 
(Slat. Soc. Journal, 1857. — Rapport sur la static 
stique de la J. Bretagne, 1858. — Tables relative to 
the state if the British Army in Rimia, 1854-56, 
luiblished 1859. — Reports on the *\''ienna Int. Slat. 
C'o«,7rm,jl861. — “Recent Inijirovements in Health 
Q. IJnt. Army” {Brit. Assoc., 1861). — English IJfe 
Table No. S, laige 8vo, civ. -1-605 pp., London, 
1864. — “ Atldriss ns Presfdeiit of Section F” {BriL 
Aisadt., Bath, 1864). — “On Infant Mortality” 
{^at. Sot'. Journal, 1865). — “ Mortality of Chil- 
dren in Princijial States ofEuroM”(M, 1866).— 
‘'«Stat;jjtik von Gross BritanniciiV: {Cimgrh Intern, 
de suit., 1865) — “ Stiftistique de la Grand® 
Bretagne” (/d.‘186iF-69).— “ International Coin- 
age” {Brit. Assoc., 1869). — “On the Question of 
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Metric Weigkts and Measures ” [Intern. Slat. Con- 
great, 1870), —“Inaugural Addresses as President 
of the Slat. Soc. lyi and 1872.— “On the Valua- 
tion of Jlailways,/relcgrai)hs,” etc. [Slot. Soc. 
Journal, 1876). — “Etude sur la rnortalite en Augle- 
terre” [Anncdea de d^mogruphie, 1877). — “Smiie 
Doctrines of Poi)ul!ition ” [Brit. Assoc., 1877). — 
“filoge de Samuel Drown ’’^CVnn/m' Intent, de 
Slat., 187?), [cf. art. on J'arr by Prof. V. John*iu 
IJand'ivorterb. dcr Staatstri.’tsenscJut/len.] f. h. 

FAKTJIING. Originally the name given 
to the fourth part of a silver pciiiiy ( fourth -iiig). 
Kirststruck asa separate coin in reign of Henry I. 
The coinage of silver farthings was continued 
until the reign of Queen Mary. Copper farthings 
were introduced in 161 8(1 11 ring thereign of James 
I., and were coiiu'd until 1 8(50, u hen the present 
bronze coinage was adopted. The bronze farth- 
ing weighs 43 ‘76 grains, and is legal tender to 
the amount of one shilling. f. k. a. 

FASHION, E(;onomio Influknce of. 
Fashion, when taken in its more geniu-al .sense 
as the inode in which a civilised society i.s 
satisfying its vaiious wants, or more sjiecifically 
that of dress, conveys the idea of a more or less 
incessant tendency to clKtngr. The French re- 
cognise this (piality of varial)lenes.s with greater 
eia])hasis than the English, inode being delined 
by them as taste that i.s essentially mobile and 
Iran. (lent. For us fashion is eiirrent usage ; for 
thorn “usage i.s long fashion.” Fashion can- 
not claim to include all such changes in habit.s 
and modes of life as are duo to fresh disco V('/ies 
and improvements in taste and comfort as such, 
or are consecpient on change in jihysieal or social 
cuvirf^i. (lent. These may all involve corrc- 
.-puading changes in fashion, butwhen eliminated 
ttey will leave a residuum of variablene.ss in 
wants ^ot accounted for, but which, together 
(»ith tho comjilemciilary fact of a general con- 
formitj to that variableness, make uj» the 
l)henomenon of fashion properly so calhxl. 
For the ecoiuf^nist 4t i.s one of the cau.ses pro- 
ducing disturbing lluctuations in demand and 
supply, and tlu^’foro re^iuiring^“a .aore caro.‘'ul 
investigation than thos^ causes whose action is 
more con.stant and *moro unde^dating” (IJ. 
F’awc^t, A Manuaf ofPolitiad Eamolfiy, 1876, 
p. 8^. Under ])re5Snt econoAic conditfbns 
fashion, or any given fashion, comes to be both 
for consumer and purveyor an ele^nent on the 
one hand of ^omjdication, on tho other of 
simplificatiini. 'The held for tlfo selective play 
of the consumer’s ctioiee in so great thgt lairvey- 
aneo is rendered very speculative. On the ctffcr 
hand, where his choiccbsettle^, iftunand i.s certain, 
at l(!ast for a brn f j riod. to bo both ptomj»t 
and extensive, though of uncertain, duration. 

“ Changes of fashion are often due to the steady 
deterioration Ir^rlie quality of articles which ^ts 
in tho moment they Wjcome ojicn to the fierce 
and unscnipulons competkioi»of the market” 
(Foxwell, Irregularity of krhploymcnt, p. 69). 


FmU^'tng(mmmptiot.-^lri this connection 
the economic historian has to trace how “jls- 
tom in wants, locally homogenous and tem- 
porarily stable, has bbcome fashion distrimited 
in apace and tran.sient in time ” (V. Schalllo, 
Das ^gcscllsclwmiclif System dcr mcnschUdten 
WirUtschaft, Tubingen, 1873, j)!. iii. sect, iii. 
Tho phenomenon of lashioii, rooted as it is in 
elomciital instincts and tendencies, is absent 
from no society or socual epoc.h. “Every 
cjioch has coluure and contours which it 
])refcrs, forms which it allects, syml)ol.s which 
it venorate.s” (11. Havard, L'art d tracers k? 
mmtrs, Paiis, 1884), chidlitioii.s of sentiment, 
whims, and fantasies to indulge in. Every 
nation, whiles it difiers from others in geogra))hi. 
cal conditions, in political and .social eonstitn- 
tion, has also its own passing i(l(‘as to exjness. 
Every individual modifies this sentiment of the 
day according to his own individuality. The 
essential elements of lashion are jucsent in all 
sociot-ios (cp. Ikirwin, Ikscent of Man, II., 
p. 383 ; AVestcrmaick, The History of llaman 
Marriage, liondon, 1801, ]>p. 16fi-]86an(l 274). 

As an element in jiresent-day con.suinptioii of 
woaltli, fashion may be ranked, not so much as 
a clas.s of wants mider ciMier neces.saric.s, com- 
lorts, or luMiiies, hut lalhcr as a co-ellieieiit of 
any of thc.se, a w’aiit in wants, i.c. a factor 
allectiiig a want already categorisisl under one 
of these thi’ee liead.s. 'riius it may enter even 
into njp(\ssririe.s, there being no one commodity, 
unlc.s8 puic air and jmre water he considered as 
lelative cxception.s, wliich admits of being pro- 
duced in one mode only. Tho (\sseiitia] elements 
in food may be taken in a vaiiety of pioducts, 
some of which, such a.s “Vienna hivad,” may 
ho sold at a “satiety iirice” and yet he fairly 
viewed as a lashioiiablo taste. lu com forts, and 
still more in luxuries, fa.shiou is a co-ellieicmt of 
higher power. Tlicrc is more sco]»e for change 
hecansc tlioro is a wider field for choice. 
Fashion in such W'unts has been rankt'd a.s one of 
thcjoui'priwciples of luxury (Daiidrillai t, Jhstoire 
dll Bure, Paris, 1878, i. ]). 7 et srg.), and as tho 
outcome expressed unreal needs of retined 
sensuality, opinion, or (Xijiriee (J. D. Say, Traiti 
d' Kconomie Volitique, Paiis, 1 84 1 , hk. iii. eli. iv.). 
At the same time it has been claimed for Ikshion, 
md by tlic same national temperament, that love 
of change and mobility of taste, of wdiich tkshion 
is an apparently inevitable e^yir^ssion, constitute 
tl»! mighty if connive or prinium molMe of all 
j>rogres.s, aii^ if wisely cultivatoij^ w’(,^W^niah 
^nnuT and so(^il strife (Bai^lrillart, op. cit. i. 
p. 10 ; F’ouricr, Le Xonveau MemU Indiistrid, 
Paris, 184fi,i 1, notices 1 ajuH tii “La IVssion 
Papillonne"). Berkeley ejy,iressc.^ the same idea 
ill the Quenst (Query *20) wiien ho ^sks 
“whether tho creating o? wai^-s be not the 
likeliest way to [adduce iiidi*stry in a pelade 
(Nos. .10-14, 18, 102, J40, 141, 144, 40«, 
may also bo consulted.) * 



Ah a want in walks, fashion^ ina^ bo coii- 
as iiifliioncing — (^f) the quality (or'Kiiids) 
of wealth coiif^inied ; (h) the rolalivo ([uautities 
of tile didbrciit kinds of ‘ATaltli oonsnined ; («) 
tho i‘ii])idity of consumption. 

(a) As expressing <lesii'e for change, as well 
as for disl.inetion, fashion will ])ioin])t th do- 
I)artur(',s in tlio direction of conirnst. Changes 
in dress jibotmd with illustrations of this tend- 
ency. t’uither, as an oxjiression of the efiort 
after social e<pi;ilisation, Jashion, in dillusing 
itself outwards and downwards, involves de- 
terioration in quality through adulteration, 
reproduction in coaisi'r material, and more 
coarsely finished ]iro(lnetion. "When every 
woman wishes to wear silk, cot Ion admixture 
is lavishly used, even in a ]troportion of 9 
to 1. Again, as expressing the diift of some 
ejiochal iih'a, fashion selects some class of 
materials, forms, and colours in prc'leience to 
otheis; deserting, for instanci', the ]teinkes, 
powder, and the gay hues of a conitly, cim- 
ventional, and aiistocralic rniiinr tor the 
sim])ler modes of a ]ih<ise of social u]»heaval and 
democratic idivils. 

(/>) Thus also fashion a(re<-ls the iclalive 
quantities of goods in demand. ilihhon is 
always to some extent in recpii'st, but consumed 
in far gn'atcr quantities when fashionable xvear. 
Further illustration is needh-ss. 

(c) In enumerating the. causes goveining the 
rate at which wealth is consumed, Stor/;h dis- 
tinguished, beside nature ami use, opinion, 
whieh destroys the value of wealth independ- 
ently of matter (Oours d'&ovomic pulUiqur, 
St. Petersliurg, 1815, IV. vii. ej». 1.). This 
truth, expressed more jiictiiresquely hy Shaks- 
peare, *‘thc fashion wears out more ajiparel than 
the man," is dealt with hy some economists, 
notahly hy J. B, Say, who asserts that fashion, 
by its privilege of eniidcmniiig xvliat is still 
fresh, and jieihaps comfortable and pretty as 
well, as worthless, impovei islies the state both 
in what it consumes and in what it docs not 
consume, — an epigram limited in a|q)lic^tion 
through the rcdislrilmtioil and jiroloiigcd con- 
sumption of whilom fasliioiiahle goods in the 
.second-hand trade. Nevorflieless the cfTcet of 
fashion on very many is to throw a glamour over 
certain jiroducts iriesjiective of beauty, conveni- 
ence or titness, and whieh, as it fades, cames tin' 
same product to the more hastily su])erscded 
in propo»tion as those (pialities an* absent. « 

ThlSI^a^ostltute to a greater o^ less extent 
limitations to the nature and rajiylity ofchKiigei^ 
in fashion. Beauty and fitness combined may 
limit the mode at dress in one ag^ana climate 
to draping and swa|tiiiig the body, in another 
to close fitting raimrt.it. Hygienic in-incijilcs, 
wdiete acceptef^ proScriho some tastes potenti- 
ally Qr actually in^ fashion, g, Tlie love of com- 
fort and convenience may, and in Germany 
does, tend to (fimiiiish the love of change in 


fashion (vv^c Oarl .Innghans, liprtschntt de» 
Zollvcrem^, Leipzig, 1818, pp. 27-58). Econ- 
omy may either prolong or fwoscriho a mode. 
Custom and umtino, xvlielher or not coinciding 
with convenience, may gi-eatly eircuinscrihe 
eliange, as in uniforms and special “costumes." 
Kimally philaidhro]>y and jiatnotism, morality 
.an.l religifiim, have .ill hccu luouglit <io hear as 
regulative priiieiples on excessive iiisfahility or 
w’aiitonness in tastes. Fashion on the other 
hand has oflen rendered sucli jiriiiciples yeo- 
man’s service hy investing them, as their co- 
efficient, with a constraining power exceeding 
that conferred hy leasoii. 

Viewed from the' standpoint of the budget, 
ebaiiges of fashion, increasing some values and 
low'eririg ollieis. have lieeii considered as ean- 
celling each other in the nation.Tl income 
(Ikoseher, JVinerfdea of J’ohfiral Jfamomy, New 
Yoik, 1878, ceviii.). Modern .prodm-tion, 
on the “ miiss-]tattcrn," and “ready-made” 
sj'steiu rendeis it cheapest to buy wliat is in 
fisliion. Yet ]/ocke struck the true keynote 
when he wrote, “d’hiiigs ol fnshion will be 
had, . . . whatever rati's they cost, and tho 
r.ither Ix'cniise lln'y aie dear" [Some Oomidd'a- 
lonis of Ihr (* 07 tsrqnniir‘; of the Loirerhig of 
/nfnrsf, efi;. 1092, ]>p. 98, 91 ; and IT. S. Fox- 
w'ell, Jnrif7ih(nhj of Emploijmetif^ etc., 18.S6, 
pp. 30, 37 ; cp. also a contrast in this 
lespect alleged hetween Fri'iieh and German 
ladies, tliinghans, op, cit., p)). 57, 58). 

Fashion in Prodadion and Ihstribntion . — 
The anxious jnirveyor to lasliionahle whims is 
as ancient a figure in liislojy as fashion itself 
(cp. c.g. Blautiis, Fpidims, ii. 2 ; yiuluhiria, iii. 
10). Wore the record of industrial and com- 
mercial statistics ol longer standing, there might 
he many such instances ])reserved as thaj;; in the 
Lhnlmrgcr Chrcmik, which describes in A.l). 1380 
the failuio ye.ar by ye.ar of tailors who com- 
peted unsneeessfully in ministoring to tho swift 
changes ol fashion. As allkting'hiodern trade 
and industry, fashion is now' considered, not 
merely under tho s[>ecial qu stion of over- 
production or “ gluts, ’1 but in connection with 
the more generic subject fn trade risks, lluctua- 
tions of linlustry, or variations m production. 
The great cxjitnsion ol*’V..fJ.ahloncss in d^and 
h*/s involved the extension of princijdes once 
governing the production of articles of luxury 
only, to all forms and modes of supply. Mote 
or less, every nlaker and every imrveyor, oven 
of nccess;i,i'ics, has no\p to sthdy both to supply 
wha,t ]ico]ile want and to win them to want 
xvh.at lie siipplij^sV 'Idkc everything else in the 
struggle for life, success, i.e. SiU-vival, is a feat 
of adjustn^eiit k: midst of fluctuating conditions. 
Failure is tho result of miscalculation, of mal- 
if e 

rs and cultlw^ators of land arc not 
exenifit from Ihr sjiecics of risk. Viticulture, 
sericulture, the cultivation of the finer sorts of 


adj^istnjent. 
‘Even owi 
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garden proc^icc, and tlio conductiiig of ostrirli I au cxcc[^ioii beHig tlio^rccent jiroforence ol 
farni.'i, are nablo to bo aUbcted by oliangos in woistculs (coinbcd yarns or “seigos,” eto.)JLo 
Jiisliion. Even iiivo.sLinenta show a oortain woollens ((jarded yarns or elotb). All, in dhe 
anionnt of ohangflj Joieign slocks la-inga!. times way or another, wliil^ not cdeaily distiin^^ish- 
])rcfciTcd to (loincstic, though tlie yield may ing between the gioiinds of chatige in '^tast(! 
not be larger. adinitted that such changes, e.s})ecially in the 

In the tactics of the luanulacturer the silk v'-nd lace t»ides, were “ one of the gri'ati‘st 
syniptoim^ (!) of indocis»)n in vacillaling dillieulties” they had to contend with, and 
demand raise the pi oblem : AVhatcafll “bring liad occurred, peihajts, with greater freqiicncy 
out” to atliact'< (iJ) of a favourable tain; and rapidity in laic years, lb ad fold, Paisley, 
IIow long will it last 1 What can I do to get, and Coventry in (heat Britain, St.’ Etienne 
or keep, ahead in the raiio 1 Can I devise and Tjyoiis in Idanco, may bo cited Irom a 
developments? (3) of a lecoil: Can I turn long list of centivs, the industrial careers of 
out wliat is now in demand with such plant, Avhicli have cxj.eiienced llucl nations peculiaily 
machinery, and hands as 1 have? In such aggravated, il nut created, by changes of fashion, 
an aUitiide he lias toeonlront demand Avilh its In the words of a Yorkshire mill-owiicr, “in 
c()-elli(;ieiit fashion, and armed with “money, the crinoline days Bradford dross goods rrom 
wits, and persevorauee,” compass the capline of English Avools were in great demand. Wlu'ii 
the lucky “ AVits ” lie pai tly cm- l.idips pietcrred clinging lahries (cashmeres, 

bodies in su]ieriority of machiiKiy, of designing, etc.) the advantage, went to the ‘soft g(a)ds’ 
t.r. in the faculty o| taking a Ic.mI iii designs ot Fiance, which now aic largely made in 
that “sell,” of dyeing and linishing, and Bradford. AVhcii mohair.s ami alpacas were 
(inally in that line emnuu'rcial /(/Ir wliich in fashion, Bradford, by its yarns, got the 
loads to “Inks” lather than to “misses.” By advantage. When braids are fasluonable, 
it he la,)s his hand upon the pulse of taste, Bradford benelits. When ealieo jirints were 
and, divining the symptoms, is able in .some much in fashion, Bradford suliered ; on the 
degieo to eliininaio Irom Ids Imsuiess that other liand it obtained advantage from the 
“ nh atory ” element which dominati's else tlie demand for mmssr/hu's de lainrd’ If tlioso and 
aiiioniK ol his rewaid (ep. Leroy Beaulieu, Jm other towns and liiiiis are to-day surviving in 
Jt^parlition drs VtiV/i esses, pp. “90, 302). The the light, it is in coiisctpieiice of adjustment to 
impoi lance ot such augury was expiessly ad- new ta.ste.s and of substituting maiiy-.sideducsa 
mitUd by a Lyouuese umuulaeluier (c. “Report lor over-coiiceiitiatioii. As the demand for the 
by l\lr. Dyee to the Board ol Tiadc on Foreign j., send •Indian or Paisley sliawl died out, which 
Schools of Design,” 18-10, o]). E(/mbun/hJicL>tnv, till about 1850 gave occiijiation to oiie-third of 
vol. xc. 18'iy, ]». 481). “ lliat something, the Paish*y town jiojmlation, several industries 

whicli 111 thewoihl ()f lasldoii is only au in- —thread, starch, engineering, shipbuilding-^ 
dcliiiLe senti/iiriit, in (act, a mere predisfuisi- wore developed instead. “Trade is on a 
^'on, we endeavour to lender iniljiable, to give broader basis and less liable to severe lliietua- 
it a strongly-pioiiounood cliaraeier and assign lions. ’ Coventry has ceased to concentrate 
it a naftno. llieretoro it is that with us tasbion itself on ribbons, and realised locally unjire- 
ifi so parainouiit : the objects ol industry, the cedentod fortunes in cycles, besides develojiiiig 
womnumcement of a .scn.son, exactly cliinie in other tiadcs. Listm s s]>in thread when idiisb 
V 'li, and Hi^iticijv te, the ])r(jdis]>ositions ol and velvet is “sluggish,” and witli sujierlative 
-soeicty. Otiicrs wlio arc content to follow macliiiicry, skill, and invention, weatlier every 
rather tliaii Jcjjjd f.i.shions. A^atch tlie incep- stoij^i. • 

tion ot a taste, estij^iatc the late of its Adjustment to, a^^l creation of, new dciiiaud 
dillusioii, and anticipate its final stage in in the business of the modern “ purveyor ” is 
mass-producti#n. jLxact estimates o|j the effect in confonnity to llie democratic nature of to- 
0 -Ats lion on tlie^^i^ reer ot^aii indiusjrial day’s fash ion. s. Dress, for instance, avus at 0 ]i« 
centre or firm are com]>licate(l for cidrqirciicurs time imposed from above. Noav the sovereign 
as well os for laymen, by deimnid being a jicople’s tastes have to bo besieged simultaiie- 
plurality of ellects, and by the “ interiiiixtiiro oiisly and by the shop-AviiidoAv, the stage, 

0 causes in 4iado lluctuiition,s. Oi nineteen the paik and race-course, # by adveiTisenieut, 
merchants ami maiiulnet'irer.s Avho gave evideiico diiily pajier, atid fashion journal — thi.'y^ V^rgan 
beloro the Coinmi.ssion of Impiiiy* i^ito ^lo coinj^ig to Mrth Avith tlie Freifth K^olution. 

1 epressioii ol Iradc and ^lutustiy, 1880— an •Royalty can otly suggest, uJtlcad, the lashion. 

impiiry 'whic.li.negatif e^y ab.sol»ed lashion as a Just as the highc.st class of diessmakers will 
cause ol that s])ecilic dei)ressioii— one (a Gtrinan equip their (ftstomers com[fietcly, so Lho modern 
in bcotk’iid) stated that ada])tation^i,o dcniaiid “Grands Alagasins” catei^^for the million from 
au avoi iin;|j ^t^icks Avere .sutlicicnt to liead to foot. And ahvajjs rigidity is avij^iled 

ineet cliaiiges.* Auo^ier coiiliriucd t*;is, ^ic by the jmrebase of lighter Stocks, smaller 
adjustment being possible “ in Die gi-eat quantities. • • • 

majority oi cases Avitbouf^cliaTige of machinery, Thetiuterests of the wagc-ciy iicr are alfocted 



by fashion in a precisc‘1^'^ paraDdl manner. Now 
aemands, if within tlio range of Iris skill,, mean 
mde work, lligidity, whether by over-spccial- 
isatitf;!, want Of teelinical versatility, or any 
accidents of combination, is fraught wdth danger. 
When the ribbon trade wa^ slack at St. Etienne 
the ^vx)rklnell were reported to b in the Ijabit 
of getting taken on in tlje otlicr industries 
of that centre {v. M. de Lanessan’s Report ; 
Dopr^ssion of Trade Commissioners’ Report, 
1886). Tlie Coventry ribbon weavers with 
doiiK'stio looms fared very badly, esjw'cially 
after the Eronch treaty (18 00). Fashion was 
more responsible for the poverty occasioned liy 
the decay of the Irish cottage industry of 
embroidery muslin (Jonnial SlatisL »SW., xxiv. 
filS-f)]?, ep. Do Laveleye, Lc LuxCy Vervieis, 
1887, p. 70). A .sudden cessation of employ- 
ment is not alone disastrous, a .slowly-decaying 
industry bringing with it degradation in skill 
and redueed wages. “East- End” industries, 
such as artilicial llowcr-making, trimmings, e.ij. 
fringes, cto., and fur-sevving, es[)ecially where 
there is no alternative occujiation, sutler more 
sudden fliictiiations, the London season — a 
political (juantity with a co-ellicient of lashioii 
— greatly aggravating the precarionsiicss of 
Tnaintenance (i’. Miss Collet on “Women’s 
"Work ” iuWooth' ^Lifoand Labonry and the.Woik, 
prt.s'sm. Also Custom ; Dkmand ; Habit). 

[Reside the woiks rcfcnvd to, there are brief 
allusions to llie en'cets of fishioii in Cantillou, 
JUsmi tiur la Nature dii Commerce y I7r>r>, cK xiv., 
XV. — Malthiis, Kssnjf Oil CopahtlioriyM^. iii. c. 13. 
— M'Culloch, Priucljildi o/ Political Heemomy. — 
H. Sidgwick, Principlcft of Political Ecoummjy bk.s. 
i. ch. iv. and ii. ch. 11.— Walker, The Wages Ques- 
tion, eh. xi. — A. ilansliull, Principksof Ecotitmics, 
fith ed., vol. i. pp. 103, 1 lO-il-J, 399-400.— 
Herrmann, Stoat yidi IhscJutfilu'he Untersuchung- 
en, Munchen, 1870, pp. 98-100. — De Molinari's 
art, “Mode,” in Gniilaumin’.s Diciionnaire de 
VJ^conmnie Politique, 1803, i.s, of conr.se, more 
comprehensive ; still more .so is J. licssing's Der 
Modeteufdy Berlin, 1884. For the j)hilosophy of 
fashion see J. von Falke, Zur Cultur ilnd Ki^vst, 
Wien, 1878, “Co.stnm niid Mode”; and F. 
Kleinwiichter, Zur PhilosopKie der ModCy Berlin, 
1880. — U. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 11. 
]it. iv. ch. 11. For intluenco of fashion on 
(leinand for gold or silver as currency see Gillen, 
The Case against IH-melaltism, p. 220. J o. a. f. 

FASTNYNGSEEI). A doubtful term con- 
nected with certain ploughing work due from 
the holdA' of a full carucate on a (Ianok. • 

[Vinografiotr,* Villainnge in Engle nd, 1892, p, 
282, with reference, to the Ely InqcisUvm.^ 

E. O. P. 

FATHERS, Tfijc ; thuir Ecimmio Tracii- 
INO and Influence. The history of Christian 
teac|ung, as cxpre.ssed by tlic Fathers, con- 
cerning materia! goods and the jiroper conduct 
of lifo in relation to tlieu, fulls into three 
periods — (1) that of t^o IVimitivo Churc?- ; (2) 


that of the third century; (3) that of Post- 
Constantin ian times. ''' 

(1) The church of the first two centuries Wai 
marked by a iratornal synipa*’jhy in face of the 
hostile world, and by a belief in the approach- 
ing end of the disjiensation. Accordingly there 
w'as a liberality of charity among its memhefs 
which amounted alpiost to a common enjoyment 
of ’possessions, so that Tertullian ’(160-240) 
bo;islcd, “Wo Christian.? have all things in 
common except wives ” ; and cartlily possessions 
were treated with indillerence except so far as 
they contributed to uetuiil sustenance. It was 
scarcely iieee.ssary to enforce the duty of alms- 
giving ; but, when it W’as refei'retl to, ilic rule 
was laid down that relief should be given to 
every suppliant. Clement of Alexandria {d. 
220) warns his re.aders not to attempt to dis- 
criminate ; “ for by being fastidious ami setting 
thyself to try who arc lit for tliy benevolence 
and who not, it is ])ossible thou ni.Tyest neglect 
some who aie the Iriends of God.” But as this 
charity was juactically le.sti’ieted to the neces- 
sary relief of the hictiiien, whose desert was 
snflicicntly guaranteed by their avowal of 
Christianity, it could hardly have liad any 
baneful elfects. Moi cover the Cbi ist ian teachers 
constantly exhorted their followers to labour 
industriou.sly at theij several callings, that they 
“might have enough for themselve.s ami for 
the poor, and not bo a burden to tlio church ” ; 
and ibis Httitiidc towards labour eertainly 
helped to remove the stigma whicli tlio institu- 
tion of slavery had ]>iit upon it. Wiialth was 
recognised as a gift of God to be rightly 
employed. Tertulli.in e\{»laine(l tb.it the Chris- 
tians were “no Bralimans or Indian gymno- 
sophists, no wild men of the woods, and separ- 
ati.sts from life ” ; and it was only among 
Gno.stics and some of the .Judiuo-Cluistian 
communities that there was any rejection on 
I»rineiplc of private ])roj)erty. 

(2) The ascetic Moiitanist movoment at the 
end of the 2ntl and begilining of the Strd 
century, though^ itself unsuccessful, seems to 
have alfceted Christian thougl(t by suggesting 
a “double ethic,” — tlio ^,idea of the divoi’se 
duties of perfect and of OTdina'*y Clii'istians. 
Renunciation earthly mo'perty bocam^ith 
Origen (18,5-2.73), and S. Oyprian (200-258), a 
cd^insel of perfection in tlio .same way os celibacy. 
Almsgiving, hlso, was spoken of by the writers 
of the period as itself .sin-atoring ; and the 
treatise of Cy])nan On Good Works and Alms 
hii^l grcpt'tniluencc on’ the subsequent doctrine 
and practice of the church. 

(3) The situytion in il:o post-Constantinian 
jieriod was fuiid.amcntally changed by the 
ado])tioii p f Cllnstianity as the state religion. 
The church now -included rrydtitudes whose 
m 9 !:al a'^andard was low, and with deepening 
distress among the poorci^part of the population 
the sphere of its Luti^is became more extensive. 



Accordingly increasing stress needed to bo laid 
oil the dut/ of almsgiving ; and to overcome 
the reluctance of their Imarers, the great 
preachers — such at among the Greeks, S. Btisil 
(329-379) and S. Chrysostom (347 - 407); 
among the Latins, S. Ambrose (340- 397) 
and S. Augustine (354-430)— were led to use 
extremely forcible language gs to the wrongtul- 
neas of a ^llish use of wealth. Thu.«> S. La#d, 
in a frequently quoted passage, ])uts into the 
mouth of the hard - hearted the question, 
“Whom do I injure, it 1 keep what is niy 
own?” and re])lics, “Tell me then what is 
tliino own ? Whence didst thou obtain it, and 
biing it into the world ? The rich are just 
like one who has taken his idace in the theatie, 
and crowds all who come in later, as if the 
playhouse, winch is tor all, were lor liim only. 
For- they liist take possession for themselves 
alone of what is common to all, and then lay 
claim to it as pioporty, because they obtained 
it llrst. If each would only take as much as 
he needs to satisly his necessary requirements, 
where then would be the rich, and whore the 
pool' ? ” Expicssions almost vei bally identical, 
and apparently calling in question the rights 
of prn])orty, fell also from S. Ambrose. But 
such, language is to be explained, ])artly as 
rhetorical exaggeration ; paitly as due to the 
idea that voluntaiy sui lender of pioperty was 
till vliity of every Chnstian who would be 
perfect ; and partly as due to another idea 
which now made its appearance — that the 
natural and original order was one of com- 
munism, and that private projiorty lirst arose 
from sin. But this original order Christians 
>'erc to aim at restoring only by self-abnega- 
tion ; and the Fathers did not intend to imply, 
nor were they understood to imply, that tlie 
coinpiflsory abolition of private projierty would 
be justifiable. The case is ])arallel with that of 
slavery. Slavery also was held by the Fathers 
lo be a departure from natural equality pro- 
duced by sin.* But tliough the Fathers regarded 
manumission as a work welloileasiiig to God, 
and endeavoiiyed to mitigate th.; lot of the 
slave, they never attacued slavciy as an institu- 
tion. Similjy-ly Chrysostom describes the 
hapijy society whic h ^would h| constituted if 
all the Christians in^onstantiiiople woiil(l*oiily 
agree to live in common ; but he meant by ftiis 
rather a distant ideal than a ]»racRical jn-oposal. 

it is clear, Jiowevcr, that tlic duty of giving 
all one had to thg poor was taught as a means 
of perfection ; and that^this tcachir< 5 ,^w'hilj| it 
led to much noble self-sacriljee, led also to an 
indiscriminatie distsil’iitioh doles, which 
must have haft a puiqicrising effect. A more 
excellent way of charity \vJllS taken by the 
establishihcnt^f 1 aspitals for the sick, which 
made their fim appearance in the 4tl^cen<iyry. 

The *contempt Tot earthly goods, pushed 
frequently to the .poiurt cf oscetiasm, had 


abcady led *so&i^ of the Fa.ther.s, such as 
Tcrtulliaif rmj^S. Jeromefto condemn trade,— 
espccitilly foreign trade ; and even S. Aiigiihtjpie 
spoke of trade as itself evil sincc.it turned men 
from seeking God. •Teaehing .such as •tins 
encouraged the early anelionte and moiiastie 
movements. But tlfb more sober judgment of 
the church, as exiuessed by Leo tlio Gi'eat 
(390-4(n), held that tiade was goiid or bad 
according to the way in which it was cariied 
on. The conditions on which tiadc was justi- 
fiable w'erc as yet hardly analysed ; but the idea 
that buyer and seller should aliide by the “just 
ju-icc” of every commodity had eve n thus early 
made its apjasiram-e (see .lus'ii’M I’liKnuM). 

Of moie iiumediale eflcot was tlio teaching 
of tlio Fathers who with one voice reproliated 
the taking of n.siiry, i.(\ of all payment hu’ the 
use of money. It is alnindantly clear that the 
Fathers thcmselvc's coudemned the pi ae, I ice 
absolutely, — whether the payment was small 
or gi-cat, and whctlier it was taken fiom lieli 
or poor. But it is almost equally clear that, 
although borrowing for the jniiqiosc of business 
investment was not at all iiiiknown, loans were 
far more commonly conti acted by tin; jioor to 
help them through seasons of distress ; and it 
was in their ehai act er as the administrators of 
charity that tlie piobleni was brought before 
the rulers of the ehuieh. Thus roj)e Giegory 
the Great (544-504) Icli himself obligc’d on 
nioio than one occasion to make advances with- 
out interest out of cliuieli funds to iaimeiu 
who were constrainc'd to jiay their taxes before 
selling their eiops, and weie liaving recourse 
to usurers. The Oonucil of Kiocea (325) for- 
bad the jiraetice of usury to the clergy ; and 
it was doubtless due to the inlluciicc of the 
church that the Code of .lustinian (529) limited 
the rates of interest which could lawfully be 
taken by laymen. 

Christian J^^hing had, however, a wide 
economic inunence outside its hearing on the 
jiersonal einjdoyment of wealth. This is seen 
in its condemnation of infanticide; its snp- 
preSsion of the gladiatorial .shows ; its con- 
secration of Sundays and festivals as days of 
rest ; and above all in its elloct n]>on slavciy. 
Mr, Lccky has thus summed it uj), “Clins- 
tianity sujiplicd a new order of relations in 
which the distinction of classes was unknown. 
It imparted a moral dignity to tlio .servile 
classes ; and it gave an iiiicxainpled iniftctns 
ti& tlio mov(«nciB of enfranchisemcnil” In all 
these ways^t contributed imiiij^asn •^.■fi^*to the 
grafaial elevation by wh^eh slavery slowly 
passed into media.' val serfdom. 

[3’lie abo^e is based clticlly on the excellent 
work of Gerhard Uhliioryf G/iy-iWmn Charity in 
the Ancient Chwchy Kiig.,trans. 1883, especially 
hk. ii. chs. ii, vi. ; bk. iii. ch.^iii,— Lecky, y/w- 
tory of Jiurojican^/urals, 14!69, cli. iv. nivos an 
iiupruhiiivu account of practical conaeqiiencei 



of Christian teaching. especi?^lly in relation to 
slavery; ami Miliiiaii’s Vhaiiteron “Ohristlan Juiis- 
priflcnce,” in vol, i. of his I lisiory of Latin Christ- 
Uanitij, 1854, sliould also be consulted. — F. X. 
KiihOl, (u‘m1iic)iIc des kt>rhlichen Zinmcrtwlrs, 
1870, finnishcs the best hlatouient of the vievv.s of 
the Fathers on usury. 'I’ina very .su!^ge.stive criti- 
cism of the econotnit; ideas of th. Fatheis vi K. 
Knies, I'otitusche {hhonomie rom gcsihidillichfn 
SlanUintnkh', IShO (h’ud ed. 1888, pp. 113-120) 
is tlm suiii'ce ol most of the later expres-sioiis of 
opinion on the subject by piulessed econoniist.s.J 

W. J. A. 

FATJCIIFK, Julius (1820-1878) was de- 
scended from French Hii'^iiciiot exiles. He 
.studied philosojjliy at Beilin, and theie resided 
dining tlie greater part of his lile. As a 
joiirnalisl, leeturcr, jinblieist, jiolitieian, and 
delegate in dilleicnteapaoitles, lioimpres.sed liiin- 
sidfiipon liis ago mainly as an ojtiioueiit of protec- 
tion and eolh'etivisni. In 1840 be founded the 
lirst liee-(iade a.s.sociation at Beilin witli Prince 
Smitb, F. VViss, and oLliers. When the papei 
ho edited was biip]tie.ssod, he joined the stall 
of tlio Morniny titar in Ijoiidon, and became 
Cobden’s secretaiy. In 1803 bo lounded, and 
for fourteen yea is edib'd, the Liberal economic 
joiiriiad eniitled the Vierkljuhrstch? ifi far Voiles- 
wirfJischaft and KuitiLrgeschichfA. Ho labouied 
also lor tiio iniilieation of tiseul and commereial 
legislation in (lermaiiy, and founded for the 
])roniotiuu of inland navigation tlie Verr.in fur 
Fltuts- uml K(iii((l-schlJJfahrL 

He wiole (a) seiiarato works, J)ie Veretanjuug 
vmi )Sj)arl‘asse und Jl'i/polheJccubank, wul der An- 
gchliis^H cinfus Uduserhauvereins als socialbkono- 
nusch^ Avfjabe unserer Zeity iwtbesondere der 
JieMrchitvgenfur dat WoJd der arhcitcuden Klas- 
aeiiy Berlin, 181'), 8vo . — In der Jjitnlcfuuje geyen 
Castav Julias, Berlin, 1840, 8vo. — 7'A« Russian 
Agrarian Legishdion of 1801 (being No. 7 of the 
“ Systems of Baud Tenure in Diflerent Countries,” 
publLsheil under the .sanction of tImHobden Club), 
liomlnii, 1870, 8vo , — Rin Wiule^m Ilalien, etc., 
Magdtdjurg, 1870, 8vo. — Vergleichende VuJtur- 
hildcr aus den Her europaiscJien M illdmensladten, 
Hannover, 1877, 8vo. — StrcifziUjc llurch tr’lie 
li listen und laseln des AretfijiHs, und des ioni- 
schen' Meeres, Berlin, 1878, 8vo. — (A) Articles in 
the Vierteljit/irschrift : 1863 — “Die Baumwollcn- 
iioth,” “ StaaLs- und Komniimal -budgets,” “Ce.sch- 
ichte, Stati.stik und Volkswirtlischaft,” “Zur Frage 
der bosteii Heeresvcrlassinig.” 1804 — “Oe.ster- 
reich und die llaiidelsfreiheit.” 1865 — “Die 
Bewegung fur Wohnuiigsreform ” (pt. ii. 1866). 
1866 — “ ti chseu am rfeheidewege.” vil867 — “ JX ^ 
zelmtoMi»*..,^'i])e auf dor Paiiser Ausstelluiig” 
(workmen’s dweWings), “Dio Hypothekeiinoti'. in 
Norddcutselilaud.” 1808 — “WahridlguudPieise.” * 
1869 — “Vom Wegezoll und seinem nioglicbeii 
Ersatze,” “ Uebi;r~ Ilausbau - Uutcrll^jhrnmig im 
Geiste der Zeit,” “Gilankeii ub»T die IJerkuuft 
der fi^nracbo” (eoutiuiicd in subsequent numbers). 
1871 — “Auf kounopolitischer Fahrt.” 1874 — 

“ Uebei die wirthscK'iftliclie Zi'kunft des o.siuan- 
Ischeu Reiches,” “Eiii Ru^kblick auf die Gescl'ichte 


des lebenden Geschlechts aus ortlielien und person- 
lichen Persjtektiven.” 1875 — “ Kilr/e Wecli.sel* 
ziele zur Vorbeiigung der ITandelskrisen,” “Die 
liandelspolitische Giviizzollfraj^e vor dem lOten 
Kougn;.sse der deutsclieii Volkswirthe in M uiichon,” 
“Die haudel.spolitische Greiizzolltrage vor tiem 
deutsclicn Rc'ielistage,” “Die warneiulc Dyiiamit 
evplosioii 111 Bremcihaveii.” 1876 — “Der J’lau 
eiiier Erwerbiiug <'samllicher Eisegbalmeu in 
Dentsclilaild diircli das Jveich.” a. a. f. 

FAUCHEU, LitoK (1803-1854), born at 
JJmoge.s, died at Paris. A man of action 
rather Ilian a thinker, at onec a politician and 
an eeoiioini.st, he led a varied life. His first 
occiijiation was that of a tcaehcr in the 
liiiiriblest sphere, hut liis essentially energetic 
tenijieraineiit soon drew liim into more active 
pursuits. The revolution of 1830 bad scarcely 
tenninated before he joined llu; Teinjis, a paper 
heloiigiiig to .lacqiies Co.sle, and lie nmiainod 
working on it, side by side wiLlr Diissaid, up 
to 1833. He then joined tlio CoasUtationnel, 
and akso winked on Die h’lcn public, a sliort- 
lived journal, and limilly, in 1834, on the 
Ciunru'r Fraaptis, ol wbiih In* became eliief 
editor in 1839. It wa.s at tins time that bo 
published bis work Lh ia n'Jonnc des prisons, 
8vo, 1838, and soon afterwards L' i inion du 
midi, wbieli, to cbockmatc the German Zoll- 
verciii, jirupo.sed a cn.stoms association between 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and S}»ain, 1837- 
1842, in 8vo. Fauebci was, alter 1834, a con- 
stant contributor to the lievuc, des (ini,r riioi'drs ; 
liis sober and exact style, eonliasting with his 
ini])ulsive idca.s, rendered him popular with the 
readers of that journal, lie lead, in 1843, his 
Uccherches sur Vor et sur Vargent botbro the 
Academy of moral and ](olitieal sciences, and 
entered it in 1819. Meanwhile ho cominencod 
]uibli.sl)ing, in 1845, Ids Ftudcsmr V Anghiorre, 

2 vols. 8vo, a very interesting work whicli, 
though now of cour.se out of date, may still 
be read with pleasure. 'J'lio city of Reiina 
elected him, in 18-10, tO a seat in the 
chamber of deputies, where he urged, but in 
vain, tho is.sue ^Dy the bank bf Fiance and 
tlie de])artiiiental baiiktl of notes of 100 francs 
(£4), a step in tho direction of jqpgress which 
w as not taken fill 1848^ Meanwdiile Faiipher 
turned with hiereasing Torco towards those 
oeAupations for which he had a special taste. 
He was one Of the most active movers in tlie 
free-trade campaign in France jpf 1846-47 — 
which was itself a jirejiaration for the camjiaign 
figajnst soc,vili.sm. TwOworks of his, Du sysUnie 
de Louis Mane, gic le travail, V associatim, el 
Vimpbt, 1 vol. 16, mo, and %Du droit au travail, 

1 vol. ,8vo, testify to his laboiirjr in tliis direc- 
tion. He Vecaili’o a representative of the people 
siieces.sively at tho constituent ftiid legislative 
asa^^ihli^. After this time pofitias, and for a 
moment, during tlie jierioc^of transition;tinancc, 
absorbed biin. ble jliscugsed questions con- 



nectod with the budget and the income -tax, I 
which last^ie 0 })|)osed. Unfortunately also he 
gradually gave U]) economies for jioli tics. Thus, 
in Xovcnd)Cr 18#9 he opposed the abolition of j 
the law lor the restiiclion of combinations 
among Avorkmen, and in Juno 1851 he abstained 
from voting on Sainle - Ueuve’s resohiUoii in 
favour ot commercial libcjj^.y. On the flOth 
Decembef ISIS the piesideut of the iepiA')lic 
]>laccd in his hands tlie poitfolio of jaiblic 
works, an ollice Avhich he exchanged, the 21) th of 
the same month, for the ministry of the interior. 
Ilis uiiAVonted intervention in the elections 
compelled him to (piit office after a stoimy 
sitting of the assembly, in Avliich ho defended 
a bad cause with a coiiioge woithy of bettei 
things. He Avas intrusted again, on the 16th 
April 1851, Avith the ollice oi ininisler of the 
inti'iior only to ho deiirived of it on the 2Gth 
October folloAving. His bias towards absolute 
goverimieiit had led the man avIio was .seeking 
power to imagine Unit he would lind in Leon 
faiicher a iisctid ally in the government which 
aro.so aftci’ the coup d'Hat ol the 2nd Deeem- 
hor. Jhit H'on Fauchei, when a])pointcd on 
the eonsultative commissions Avhicli the prineo- 
piesidont joined in the oliaractcr of a i>ioteotor, 
enU'redhis protest iig.ilnsthim withaiathei noisy 
ir'digjiatiou, and then I'ctired into jiiiA'atc life, 
devoting himself to economic Avork in the Uevue 
d( • deux moiuh’s, the Journal dcs ^coiuniiistes, 
and other similar publications. It .something 
Avas Avauting in Leon Faucher’s character, his 
ho; ourablo disi uteres ted ne.ss Avas at all ..vents 
highly appreciated by all jiaities. a. C. f. 

FAJQLJIER, Francis (1704 ?-1768), 
'uith:)i of Jn Ksnap on Jf^ays and Means of 
ralsiiuj money Jor the support of the present var 
u'UhoJit increasing the piihlic debLs, 1756, AA'a.s 
LleiiUiiant-Uoveriior of Virginia liom 1758 to 
1768, and in that capacity is said to Iiavc 
written to Air. Pitt about 1760 Avaruing Iiim 
’gfiiiKst a project taxing the colonies. 

His Essay- maifitains that the ])oor cannot 
tliem.sclve.s pay any tax, since taxes levied from 
them necessarily raise the juice m labour, and 
thus ultimately fall on the consumer, or “man 
of fortune w]^o liy.-'s on his income/’ To the 
“consumer,” theix;f^>, the tax would he 
that Avhieh is subject to the fewest deductions 
before reaching the exelicipier, and In’is, 
Fauquier thought, Avould be a fix on houses 
roughly jiropy^t-ioned to their value. To the 
2nd edition, 175,p, he adiicif a iiostscrijit in 
which he declared that^’bis only objoqj; Ava^ to 
recommend the plan of raising sufficient revenue 
to meet expenses iii.ston l of con Ijactn’g debt, and 
proposed a giaifviatod cajiitation tax as a jAossibie 
substitute for the house tax Diackeic). 

[Dielirouiry of K ‘.Liontd lliography^ vol. xviii. 

FAVOURET), Mo^r, Naiion Clause. See 
Most Favourkd Nation Cii».use. 


FAVl^E, Ant^une, ajso Faber and Fafrh 
( 158^-1 624),r. chief presillcnt of the senate of 
Savoy, the father of the French gramma^an 
Vaugolas, and triend of St. Francis of fiiale.s, 
was one of the most distinguished writers of 
his time on Ilomaii Jaw and jurisprudence. 

Besides ol%r miscellaneous writings, such as 
a tragedy (Lea (jordiens), and sacri'd poetry, he 
wrote a short tre.itise, Ihrariis 'nunnnariorurn 
dcbilorain solution ib us if 15S)8, and Nurn- 

herg, 1622), which, uccoidiiig to Michaud’s Iluu 
(jraphie thiiverscl/e, was dnected against the 
more liberal views of Hnmoiilin (Molinaeus, 
g.n.) on usury and intciest. E. ca. 

FAWCETT, Hkauy (1888-1881), Avas horn 
at Salisbury, and died at Candiridgo. Ho 
was educated at King’s Oollige School and at 
Cambiidge, Avliere he migiaied fiom Peterhouso 
io Trinity Hall. He giadiialcd sevenih wianglcr 
ill 1856, and AVas elected io a fellowship at 
Trinity Hall in the .same year. In 1858 ho 
was suddenly dojirived of his eyesight by an 
accidental .shot irolii his lather’s gun, hut the 
infliction of this, jicrhajis tlie most serious and 
disheartening ol all pliy.sic.il calamities, did not 
cause him to .sAverve from tlic intention to cntei 
jmblic life which had lieen loiincd in early 
boyhood. Ho deliberately set himself to .smoko 
.ind to imiirovo his taste for music, because 
those occupations Avould hcl]> him to jiasa liis 
lime iiidejieiidently of the attentions of other 
persons. He walked, rodi;, skated, and fished, 
and ^iroughout his jiulilie career ho eagerly 
promoted any jiromising schcino for the 
cucourage.meiit ol habits of self-reliance and 
means ot .scll-suppoit on tlio part of the blind. 
After Ins accident he returned to Cambiidge, 
AN here ho resided for some time. In 1863 he 
published a Manual of Political Economy, 
Avhich commanded a Avido sale, and Avas re- 
issued in siiccebsive editioii.s, until at the time 
of his death it had reached a .sixth. In the same 
year (that of 1868) he Avas elected professor of 
jiolitical economy, and lie continued to hold 
thj^ ajiptiiiitment thionghout his life, re- 
publishing iu the form of hooks more than 
one course of the leuturc.s which ho had dclivei'ed 
from the chair. In 1867 he m.irricd ili.ss 
Milliccnt Garrett, and iji 1877 he wa.s for some 
little wliilo a camlidate for the maslcrship of 
Trinity Hall, linally withdrawing, together 
I with the Itev. Henry L.iUi.im, in favour of 
I Sir Henry Alaino. Meaiiylule lie had, alter 
s(!aTiding an<! th.m withdrawing as a»*caiididttte 
‘ for the paijiiaiiicnUry rejneseniiitiorf^r *2501101- 
, war». in 186Q, and contc.sl^^ig (’ainbridgc and 
llrighton unsuccessfully in 1868, been elected 
for the lattcft constituency iit ^begiuieral election 
of 1865, and had cnteijid Pailiaineiit as an 
advanced liberal. In the House he adojitod an 
independent attitude on more tMn one occasion, 
lie siijqiorted Aliliin the jwojiosod extcwjion ol 
the sn;illVago to Avomen he advocated the in* 



of Christian teaching. especi?^lly in relation to 
slavery; ami Miliiiaii’s Vhaiiteron “Ohristlan Juiis- 
priflcnce,” in vol, i. of his I lisiory of Latin Christ- 
Uanitij, 1854, sliould also be consulted. — F. X. 
KiihOl, (u‘m1iic)iIc des kt>rhlichen Zinmcrtwlrs, 
1870, finnishcs the best hlatouient of the vievv.s of 
the Fathers on usury. 'I’ina very .su!^ge.stive criti- 
cism of the econotnit; ideas of th. Fatheis vi K. 
Knies, I'otitusche {hhonomie rom gcsihidillichfn 
SlanUintnkh', IShO (h’ud ed. 1888, pp. 113-120) 
is tlm suiii'ce ol most of the later expres-sioiis of 
opinion on the subject by piulessed econoniist.s.J 

W. J. A. 

FATJCIIFK, Julius (1820-1878) was de- 
scended from French Hii'^iiciiot exiles. He 
.studied philosojjliy at Beilin, and theie resided 
dining tlie greater part of his lile. As a 
joiirnalisl, leeturcr, jinblieist, jiolitieian, and 
delegate in dilleicnteapaoitles, lioimpres.sed liiin- 
sidfiipon liis ago mainly as an ojtiioueiit of protec- 
tion and eolh'etivisni. In 1840 be founded the 
lirst liee-(iade a.s.sociation at Beilin witli Prince 
Smitb, F. VViss, and oLliers. When the papei 
ho edited was biip]tie.ssod, he joined the stall 
of tlio Morniny titar in Ijoiidon, and became 
Cobden’s secretaiy. In 1803 bo lounded, and 
for fourteen yea is edib'd, the Liberal economic 
joiiriiad eniitled the Vierkljuhrstch? ifi far Voiles- 
wirfJischaft and KuitiLrgeschichfA. Ho labouied 
also lor tiio iniilieation of tiseul and commereial 
legislation in (lermaiiy, and founded for the 
])roniotiuu of inland navigation tlie Verr.in fur 
Fltuts- uml K(iii((l-schlJJfahrL 

He wiole (a) seiiarato works, J)ie Veretanjuug 
vmi )Sj)arl‘asse und Jl'i/polheJccubank, wul der An- 
gchliis^H cinfus Uduserhauvereins als socialbkono- 
nusch^ Avfjabe unserer Zeity iwtbesondere der 
JieMrchitvgenfur dat WoJd der arhcitcuden Klas- 
aeiiy Berlin, 181'), 8vo . — In der Jjitnlcfuuje geyen 
Castav Julias, Berlin, 1840, 8vo. — 7'A« Russian 
Agrarian Legishdion of 1801 (being No. 7 of the 
“ Systems of Baud Tenure in Diflerent Countries,” 
publLsheil under the .sanction of tImHobden Club), 
liomlnii, 1870, 8vo , — Rin Wiule^m Ilalien, etc., 
Magdtdjurg, 1870, 8vo. — Vergleichende VuJtur- 
hildcr aus den Her europaiscJien M illdmensladten, 
Hannover, 1877, 8vo. — StrcifziUjc llurch tr’lie 
li listen und laseln des AretfijiHs, und des ioni- 
schen' Meeres, Berlin, 1878, 8vo. — (A) Articles in 
the Vierteljit/irschrift : 1863 — “Die Baumwollcn- 
iioth,” “ StaaLs- und Komniimal -budgets,” “Ce.sch- 
ichte, Stati.stik und Volkswirtlischaft,” “Zur Frage 
der bosteii Heeresvcrlassinig.” 1804 — “Oe.ster- 
reich und die llaiidelsfreiheit.” 1865 — “Die 
Bewegung fur Wohnuiigsreform ” (pt. ii. 1866). 
1866 — “ ti chseu am rfeheidewege.” vil867 — “ JX ^ 
zelmtoMi»*..,^'i])e auf dor Paiiser Ausstelluiig” 
(workmen’s dweWings), “Dio Hypothekeiinoti'. in 
Norddcutselilaud.” 1808 — “WahridlguudPieise.” * 
1869 — “Vom Wegezoll und seinem nioglicbeii 
Ersatze,” “ Uebi;r~ Ilausbau - Uutcrll^jhrnmig im 
Geiste der Zeit,” “Gilankeii ub»T die IJerkuuft 
der fi^nracbo” (eoutiuiicd in subsequent numbers). 
1871 — “Auf kounopolitischer Fahrt.” 1874 — 

“ Uebei die wirthscK'iftliclie Zi'kunft des o.siuan- 
Ischeu Reiches,” “Eiii Ru^kblick auf die Gescl'ichte 


des lebenden Geschlechts aus ortlielien und person- 
lichen Persjtektiven.” 1875 — “ Kilr/e Wecli.sel* 
ziele zur Vorbeiigung der ITandelskrisen,” “Die 
liandelspolitische Giviizzollfraj^e vor dem lOten 
Kougn;.sse der deutsclieii Volkswirthe in M uiichon,” 
“Die haudel.spolitische Greiizzolltrage vor tiem 
deutsclicn Rc'ielistage,” “Die warneiulc Dyiiamit 
evplosioii 111 Bremcihaveii.” 1876 — “Der J’lau 
eiiier Erwerbiiug <'samllicher Eisegbalmeu in 
Dentsclilaild diircli das Jveich.” a. a. f. 

FAUCHEU, LitoK (1803-1854), born at 
JJmoge.s, died at Paris. A man of action 
rather Ilian a thinker, at onec a politician and 
an eeoiioini.st, he led a varied life. His first 
occiijiation was that of a tcaehcr in the 
liiiiriblest sphere, hut liis essentially energetic 
tenijieraineiit soon drew liim into more active 
pursuits. The revolution of 1830 bad scarcely 
tenninated before he joined llu; Teinjis, a paper 
heloiigiiig to .lacqiies Co.sle, and lie nmiainod 
working on it, side by side wiLlr Diissaid, up 
to 1833. He then joined tlio CoasUtationnel, 
and akso winked on Die h’lcn public, a sliort- 
lived journal, and limilly, in 1834, on the 
Ciunru'r Fraaptis, ol wbiih In* became eliief 
editor in 1839. It wa.s at tins time that bo 
published bis work Lh ia n'Jonnc des prisons, 
8vo, 1838, and soon afterwards L' i inion du 
midi, wbieli, to cbockmatc the German Zoll- 
verciii, jirupo.sed a cn.stoms association between 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and S}»ain, 1837- 
1842, in 8vo. Fauebci was, alter 1834, a con- 
stant contributor to the lievuc, des (ini,r riioi'drs ; 
liis sober and exact style, eonliasting with his 
ini])ulsive idca.s, rendered him popular with the 
readers of that journal, lie lead, in 1843, his 
Uccherches sur Vor et sur Vargent botbro the 
Academy of moral and ](olitieal sciences, and 
entered it in 1819. Meanwhile ho cominencod 
]uibli.sl)ing, in 1845, Ids Ftudcsmr V Anghiorre, 

2 vols. 8vo, a very interesting work whicli, 
though now of cour.se out of date, may still 
be read with pleasure. 'J'lio city of Reiina 
elected him, in 18-10, tO a seat in the 
chamber of deputies, where he urged, but in 
vain, tho is.sue ^Dy the bank bf Fiance and 
tlie de])artiiiental baiiktl of notes of 100 francs 
(£4), a step in tho direction of jqpgress which 
w as not taken fill 1848^ Meanwdiile Faiipher 
turned with hiereasing Torco towards those 
oeAupations for which he had a special taste. 
He was one Of the most active movers in tlie 
free-trade campaign in France jpf 1846-47 — 
which was itself a jirejiaration for the camjiaign 
figajnst soc,vili.sm. TwOworks of his, Du sysUnie 
de Louis Mane, gic le travail, V associatim, el 
Vimpbt, 1 vol. 16, mo, and %Du droit au travail, 

1 vol. ,8vo, testify to his laboiirjr in tliis direc- 
tion. He Vecaili’o a representative of the people 
siieces.sively at tho constituent ftiid legislative 
asa^^ihli^. After this time pofitias, and for a 
moment, during tlie jierioc^of transition;tinancc, 
absorbed biin. ble jliscugsed questions con- 



interests of those who could not defend them- 
selves — suclf as children who needed education, 
or agricultural labourers who were deprived ol 
commons. His JiPamuU was in tlic main, and 
it was intended to be, an abiidginent of Mill's 
larger woik, but lie added materials of Ids own 
on such ])ractical subjects as Co-operation ami 
the l’(«tr Law. llis Fjch and IS'oUrtkm 

was also, fogeilier with a])t and receipt ilhistfa- 
tioiis diawn from the piactiee and facts of 
commerce, an ex]iositioii of orthodox theory. 
A hiogra[>hy of him has heen written hy Sir 
Leslie Ste[ilien under the title Life, of Hninj 
Fawcett (1885). From this lnogi-ajdiy the 
api)end<'d list of Ids hooks is taken — 

A Moniod of Poti/i'cul Frtniniiiy, (sixth 

edition, ISSIt). — The Kcoiuoiiic Fusition of the 
licit ii>h Lohourer, — Ptto/tccism : its (’a uses 
and Remedies, 1871. — JCssut/s and Lectures on 
Foeinl ntul Fotiiiad Suhjcef.'y, by I’lnfessor and 
Ml’S. Fiiweett, 1872. — t<peerhfi<t i»i some Current 
Pohlieal Qucf^tions, 1871}. — Fiee Tiude. and 
Rrotcetion, 1S78. — huhan Finatue, 1880. See 
also L. L, I’riee’s t^ho-rt Jhstori/ of rvhtieul 
Economy in England, L. n. i-. 

FAXAKLO. See Fa.iakho. 

FFALTY. It was the peculiar eliaracteiistic 
of the feudal system that tlic jiolitieal position 
of imbv^iduaks xvas detenidned by their relation 
to the land. 'Pbe man who hold land of another 
w'a., for some purposes his subject, or at least 
Ids dejioudent. Tlie tenant became Ids lord’s 
man (Lat. homo) ; did homage to him, and look 
an mth of fealty (lidelity) to liini. On this 
principle, only those who held directly fioiii 
the crown should have taken an oath of fealty 
to tkc kiiiL’, whilst their sub -tenants should 
ha^e ta]:en the oath of fealty only to them. 
In some countries this was the ease. But in 
Knglaud William 1. at the great council of 
Salisbury coinpelled all landed Tncn to take an 
oath Of fealty to him. The obligation of this 
( nil would ovenide that of fealty to an im- 
mediate lonfj if tTPo two hajipennd to conllict. 
An oath of fculLy is .-.till teclinically due from 
a freehold temitit to Ids lord, if any lord can be 
found ; hut it is never exacted (sec Fueehold, 
HisTonicAii ;,Fiieeuom), Lit.al), f. c. m. 

FJ^DEKAL Ca-OJg,lj;KA1’iOJL The federal 
principle is to be traced, in one form or other, 
in most of tlic organisations of any imjiorta’hce 
which make iiji the British oo-ojierative move- 
ment. Its dc^'elojunent has not been primarily 
due to any school <^f theory, huf to considerations 
of economy and stabiKty. Ohviorsl^Y, if the 
co-operative movement was p) consist of any- 
thing more than a wi’iinh’i local societies, 
with no comiTK^i polny, centre, or orgaidjiation, 
some fe'leial arrangement w'oiJlfi’ he ijiecessary,-— 
either tIiat,^r^on ithing in the nature of an 
amal^mation. I'hc co-operators lioli^ — ai^l it 
would seem that exjiei’iciico justifies the ojiiiiion 
—that the combination d/ atflonomy for juircly 


local pujposRs, 4ind federation for general 
purposes, is t^e host womug form of constitu- 
tion. It gives at once a large measure, ?ol 
liberty, togetlier with all the mlvuntages ^aini 
economies to he derivVd from mutual oigams 
alioii. The federal theory of goveriinieiit 
aflopted hy tlukco-operators is based sitiijily on 
e.xpediency and expericnei’. As tlic movement 
has grown, so it lias hceome adiisahle Ic 
provide, not for the su])ei''!ession of local «;llbrt 
by any form of cential adiimdstraiion, but for 
the hi’-ttor co-ordinating and more oU'ective 
interaction, lor the common benefit of local 
elfort and organisation. But thongli federalism 
has l)i!cn of spoiihincous giowili, the massing 
of local edbrt and resoiireos lor common 
purposes has inevitably had a stimuliiling etlect, 
ill its timi, on the movement as a wiiole. The 
federal emlKidiments tend to become ]iro- 
jiagandist hodie.s ; their advice and help U 
sought by the weaker members of the a.ssociatcd 
gionps, and they iiieieasingly focus the ojunioiis 
of tlic main body on matters aHecling their 
social and political inteiest. 

The Co-operative Union, to which most ol 
the societies are attached, jnovides a sort of con- 
sul I ativc and ad vising executive for the movement, 
and orguni.ses an annual congress, attended by 
delegates from the united societies. It is 
largely due to the inlluonee ol the union that 
such extraordinary nnifoiniity cl uiracl crises the 
constitution and methods of the societies. No 
pains g.re spared in devising the very liest rules, 
.as a guide to local clloit; and the Industrial 
and I’lovident Societies Act, 187(5, of which the 
union is tlio ])arent, forms the legislative basis 
foi these rnle.s. An amended act, promoted by 
the Co-operative Union, was jiassed in 18!'8. 
The functions of llie executive of the union, 
which is know'll as the central hoard, an’ declared 
to he to act as (a) a hoard of legal and general 
advice in all inattei-s relating to llic business and 
intere.sLof societies as co- operative assoeiatioiis ; 
{b) a statistical hurean, colleeting and collating 
foi^lie use of .societies eveiy kind of infonna- 
tion liki’ly to he ot service to them ; (r) a 
projiag.indist agene^ for the dissemination of 
principles ol co-operaiioii throughout both Great 
Biitain and Ireland, and alU rwanls to the woild 
at large. No .society is admitted to the union 
.111I0.SS its mau.agemciit is of a re present, ative 
eliaraeter, nor unless it accepts the jirineiples 
enunciated by (he union foj‘ Ijic furtlieraiice of 
TBithliiliiessf'jiisUce, and economy Hi pio.Iue- 
tion ami exdiango. 'The nanm ol Vansit- 
tait' Neale, ;v 1 io wrote tlig article Co-oi'KUA- 
TioN, Social Asi’EI’TS of, in this Dictionary, 
will alwaysjlie a.ssociatcd Aviti^lhe Co-operative 
Union^ of w'hicli lie was se(;’ otary lor many years, 
and to which he di’VotcirTnlinite labour. 'Phe 
headquarters of the 11111011 are- at Bank Build- 
ings, Nicholas (k;',)lt, Mamlicstev. Tliae are 
some,jco-operativo soeiOjJ^es iinallili.ated to the 



union, but tbo majorit^ recogiu^o the arjvautuges 
which it olFcrs, and suhscriho to its funds take 
|»a& in the election ol’ its executive, and send 
their delegates *to the annual congresses. 

The two co-operative wholesale societies —one 
of whicli embraces JCngland and Wales, the 
other Scotland— are in many tho most 

remarkable and powerful woikmcn’s organisa- 
tions in the woi’hl. Both arc due to fedei-al 
developments. The two hiderations are, in the 
first place, wholc.salo agents for the supply 
of their constituents, tho retail stores. The 
ca}>ital is accumulated in ])recisely the same 
way as in tho stores, which are conducted on 
what is known as the lioehdale system. Thus 
a society, on applying for menihershif), has t<J 
take up so many shai’cs —not less than three £5 
shares for every twenty members, or fractional 
part of twenty — on wliich it pays, on admission, 
not less thaii one shilling on each share. These 
shares are transferable only— that is to say, 
they may not be withdraM'ii, but only disposed 
of to some other society within the federa- 
tion. No dividends on purchases or interest 
on capital (whicli is llxcd at 5 per cent) can bo 
withdiawn until such time as the shares are 
fully paid uj). Tiic usual plan is to allow the 
dividends and interest to accumulate until this 
shareholding qualilication is reached. But the 
ohjoot of the wliolesale societies is not to makfj 
prolifc, hilt to ellect economies for their constit- 
uents by direct and ollcctive imrcbasiiig. I’lieir 
operations aie eomlueted on .sucli a g^-antie. 
scale that they aie enabb'd to (“(•mmand the 
best teims to be liad in the iiiaiket ; and with 
their Hoot of liair-a-do/eu stcamcis, llicii buyers 
in dilferent parts of ilio world, and liieii s^'stem 
of casli trading, they aie jiractically imh'pendent 
of ilio middleman. At the end of IDOU tlieie 
were VJ44 soeiclics, eompiising 2, l70,H:i9 mem- 
bers enibi-aced by the JCnglisli federation, with 
a share cajiital of £28,(S38,03o, and invest- 
ments amouiiting to £18,792,602, wdiilst the 
sales for the year stood at £8n,8bG,913. The 
Scottish society’s sliaio ca|ntal at vlie siijjne 
date amounted to £r»,24.5,820, and its trade for 
tiie year -was £22,71 1,409.'* These two ledera- 
tioiis, though distinct in theii eoustitntiou, 
work together in many ways in making their 
purchases ; so that the combined iiilluence of 
the British co-ojicrators is brought to bear iijion 
the markets of tho world. The federal agencies 
have many adva;i,t}^c3 not jiossessed by the 
ordiiiaiy trader. They are jiracticiKly free frolti 
liad debt^as ^le societies are oi*1y alloived 
the briefest credit ; ilieir dealings ^ro not specu- 
lative, inasmuch as tlieir constituents provide an 
a.ssured market wlwise^demands eanUio foreseen 
with practical ccituiii^v from year to year; and 
their expenses for travelling and advertisements 
are vofy small. J'he cost of management is also 
extrem^y low. ThOiConstitutipn of the .societies 
is on the basis of moijljorshi]), not of >^ock. 


The societies compo.sing “the wholesale" may 
nominate one reiircsciitativc for eVery 500 of 
its members, to represent them at the general 
or branch meetings, which ale lield quarterly. 
These meetings examine the balance sheet, 
and discuss tlie proposals submitted by the 
directors of the society, who in their turn are 
elected by the ret;;il .societies. In addition to 
acting as wholesale purchasers, both tlio English 
and Scottish wholesale societies liave started 
manufacturing on a considerable scale, the 
branches of industry selected being those for 
which there is tho mo.st constant and regular 
demand — such, for instiinee, as bools, ready 
made clothes, funiituic, flour, soap, and so on. 

Tho federal principle has also been adojited 
for many years in tlie co-uj)ciative floui -mills, 
many of which exist in the noitliern and 
midland coiintie.s. Tliere is no need to enter 
into details us to these bodies, w’hich arc 
eondueted on the same basis as 'that of the 
co-o[»ei‘ativo whoIe.sale societies, a fixed I’att* o( 
intero.st being ])ai(l on capital, wliilst tho 
savings effiieled after I>aying working expenses 
and depreciation ai-o letuincd to the sliaro- 
holdcns’ societies in j)ro[»orlion to tho amount 
ol their pui’clniscs. These mills, liowevcr, foi’iii 
a highly iinjiortant part in the economy of 
co-operation ; and tiny have served more than 
once to bi’cak n[) flour rings ; whilst their 
influeneo on the prices of bread afleels others 
besides co-operator’s. 

Tho Co-opeiative Insuianee Soeu'ly is an-’ 
other fideial .nssoeiatiori wlneli has been })ro- 
luoted, for fire and life insurance, amongst 
co-operators. The Co-operative Newspajier 
Society eoriducts a weekly jiapcr, tho Co-opo ative 
Kews, its shaius being siibserihed for the most 
part i)y co-o]ierativo societies, though there are 
a certain number of individual membofs. A 
good many co-operative productive societies 
are conducted partly on a federal, and partly 
on an individual basis, tho capital ^heing found, 
and tho direction jnoviiled, by co-operative 
societies and individual co-o])er‘ators as well. 

Something must be.sa'd upon 1;he controversy 
as to tho merits or demerits of co-operative pro- 
iliictiou conducted upon tlni fcdu'^al ]>r-inci]ile. 
Tho main* arg|iments the anti - foder* lists 
are trased upon tho fact inat under tho federal 
sysliein tiro consumer and not the producer 
receives tho *iii‘st consideration — manufactiu’e 
is carried on, not for the lynefit of the 
workman but for tho use of those whom he 
sei’^ns, Ijio^igh now iTi tho Scottish Whole- 
1 sale Society the workers receive a share in the 
profits. 'J'his fJ 4 jJio()l wo»ld bo ajipeascd in 
part if«the workmen wore allov^jd to sliare in 
the profits lU'd m^iriagement with the consumers; 
and vai-ious seheines have beim ^)ut forward 
witl^ tin^ view of detaching The productive 
dopartnients from the co-ojiei-ativo wholesale 
societies, and placfiig them, under tlie director* 



ship of the #'orkincii cinployed. It is claimed 
also that under the federal system there is 
an absence of t^at S])ontaneit 3 ’^ and scoi)e 
for free develojmient which alone can call forth 
the spirit and energy which must bo the 
inspiration of co-operative production. On 
the other hand, the federalists point to what 
has been ^attained by theft' systeip, and i.to 
the comparatively scanty results of co-opciative 
production earned on inde})endently of the 
consumer. A considcrahlc section of this 
school contend that eo-operation is not con- 
cerned with ju'olit-making, though the dividend 
is a feature of all the societies, but i\ith a 
system of production and distribution based 
upon use. They hold, ho\vev(>r, that good 
wages, good hours, good surroundings, and 
general conditions of Avork are on the whole 
more aflvantageons to the workmen than a 
piohlematical .shiiic in more or less speculative 
ju'otitj?. As to iiianagement, th(*_y take the 
line that it is iiii]to.ssihlc for the woikmen 
to hold the balance true in niattcis of Avork- 
shop administrat.ion ; ami it must he eoiifessed 
that a study of the history of eo-o]M‘rati\e 
production bears out this fact (see. Co-oprrafivt 
rnjJiidion, by lienjauiin .(ones). d’liough 
an awai'd basi-d upon tlic aebioAmments of 
tie two scliools is liy no means eonclnsivo as 
to th n inciits, yit the controA’eis}’ is coming 
to turn more and more on results, and the 
iiiiutMSerl attention paid to the interests of 
labour by the federated societies may jtcili ips 
in time satisfy those who claim — and rightiv 
claim- *hat the interests of the Avoikinaiu 
(oiisuni'r can nevi'r he served by dej'reeiating 
'll. value ff labour. It is, however, evident 
i.iit evperinients Avill eoiitiiine to be freely 
tried in conducting eo-ojieration on a basis in 
nliich fcdcuilism plays no jiait, and in Avliieli 
the con-^nim'r does nothing moie th.m tiade 
■•t'Uh the workmen associated in pioduetioii. 

I See C(i-op^'fifirr9\\ SuiUcLif's 
I'lihlrslicd at balloon Slieei, Maiicluster ; and AV* I 
/itnisoj A'nmKil^ovqreHs oj Ihci^-opei 'tu'C 
Jiank Jhiilduigs, Nicliola.^Crntt, .Manchester. Also 
Co-parhicii^hip, ])iihli.s4ied by (Jo-partnersljip Piih- 
IKhers, LiniiUnl.] ^ , v. N. 

FHllEUATION, 0«WMi:RCiAA| as ajiplie^l to 
the British empire, aims at establishing cl(V’.or 
and more favourable trade relation# betAveen the 
colonies and the mother land than those wliicli 
noAv prevail. hen Great Briiiiin, commencing 
in 184G, adopted* tlie ^’incij.lo of free trade, 
Mie linally abandoned the rigl.t Avhiclifiho fttid 
previously exercised of dir«et1y regulating the 
commercial relitions* 'u the ftbloniu. dliose 
colonies had up to that time c#i#yed advatitages 
over foieign countries in British ifiarkcts for 
niany of thei» ots, and in return they liad 
o ten submitted to triple restrict ions im^osei^bv 
the imperial parliament.. ^J^ey wc.c now to 
receive no better aUd ifo« Avorse commercial 
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treatment than foreign cdAii tries ; they wcio on 
the ott'icr ban'll to be left quite free to Irawie 
such trade policies as seemed to themsidvcs he.st, 
Avithoiit reference to other interests than ^Zlieir 
oAvn. The result has been tlio adojitioii of 
extremely diA'ergcnL Cysteims in diflerent pai-ts 
of the empire?' While the United Kingdom 
has folloAved out the principle of ti’oc tiade, 
imposing duties for revenue alone, several of 
the most im]ioriant sell-governing coloniesMiave 
adopted lai ids intended not only to prodnee 
revenues, hut to aiiificially develop local 
industries by .shutting out tho products of other 
countries and even those of Britain itself. 

In thus having no fiscal system common to 
all its ])arts, tlic Britisli empire occupies n 
])osition ]»cculiar among all the. iiation.s of tlio 
world. 'I ho tact is .'i(*eoiinted for in part by 
the extionioly aiiomalons coin posit ion ol the 
empire. “In it avo find eonimnnities existing 
under Avidely diffcient eomlitions, some Avitii 
vast pojnilations concentrated in a small sjiace, 
Avhilc othei.s have their inhabitants thinly 
scattered oA^er immense areas, SomeAvith Avealth 
which lends itself readily to direct taxation, 
others Avhich can only collect revenue easily at 
the ])oris ; some chielly engaged in manufacture, 
othens in the j»rodiietion of food and raw 
material ; some willi eajiital and chea]» labour 
in .such abundance that they can cheerfully face 
any compctilois, others under severe pressure 
from the competition of commercially hostile 
neighnonvs more rich and numerous than them- 
selves'’ {Iwperial Federation, Parkin, p. 279). 

It .seems not nnrcasoiiablo to suppose that 
this very variety of condition might have been 
turned to account in forming a common systoiri. 
But no serious eth-rt wa.s made to chock tho 
tendency to commercial se])aration on account 
of tAvo false assunijitions on tlio part of political 
thijikers of tho last generation. The first of 
tJiese AA'a.s that all oilier nations Avould soon 
folloAv the exjimjde of Great Britain in tho 
adopfion ^of lice frade ; tlie second, that the 
‘^’■uWtfi of the great colonics must inevitably 
I ‘suit in their sojiaration from the empire. 
Tho ]icrsisteiit advance of protective syslema 
abroad has turned attention 1o commercial 
federation as a means of maintaining industrial 
prosperity: the growing belief tliat the empire 
can and .should bo held together has led to 
its consideration as heljifnl to the niaiutenance 
of political ivyion. ■* 

All knoAvii precedents lead us to ajr> ^c;i.^tc the 
idea of cdininercial federatioiP with that of 
political federation. In tffe existing federal 
systems Avith Avhich Ave are familiar, such as 
those of tho United States, Gernany, SAvitzer- 
land, Austria-Hungary, arfd Canada, freedom of 
internal trade has been tlfO rosplt, even A/herc 
it luis not been the fundamental condition, of 
political unity. Ffi the system Avliicb has been 
propolfed for the Australasian o alonios one of the 



chief ohjccts aimed the same free^.om of in- 
trade. Free commeruial mtercoulsc, in- 
deed, seems one of tlie most distinctive marks of 
national nnity'.' I taj)peah directly to the masses, 
and gives at once a sense of mutual interest and 
mutual beneli t. A comimJ.i Hag and common ap- 
pliances for dcHmcc may mean Aiore in times of 
danger : under the normal conditions of peace, 
the unhindered movement of comnuTce has the 
grealersignilicaiieeas aniark of common national 
life. The tendency, therefore, to look to com- 
mereial unity as a bond of national unity is 
natural and reasonable. Dill'erciitmctliods have 
been sugg(*sted by which a greater or less degree 
of commercial unity may be attained. 

1. lly general adn]»tion throughout the whole 
extent of the empire of the .S 3 'slem of Irec 
trade as it jnevails in Croat Britain. The 
existence of high tarilfsin many of tlie colonies, 
and especially of those imposed on great 
numbers of articles in order to give ]»rotection 
of local industries, certainly tends to weaken 
the sense of community of interest which is tlie 
strongest of national bonds. Earl (Irey has 
]»ointed out {Commercial rolimj of the British 
Colonics, tliat a feeling of annoy.ance has 

not unnatuially been caused among the 
merchants and manufacturers of the llnitcd 
Kingdom by finding the products of British 
industry prevented from com}>eting on equal 
terms witli similar goods produced in the 
colonies, while at the same time narrow feelings 
of commercial jealousy have been fostered in 
the colonics. He continues : “It i.s not 
only betiveen tliis country and the colonies 
but between the dilferent colonics with each 
other that feelings of aiiimo.sity have been 
excited by the measures adopted in pursuance 
of the policy of protection. A few years ago 
bitter, and just, complaints were made in 
Tasmania of the conduct of their neighbours in 
Victoria in iinjiosing duties on the fruits of 
Tasmania to protect their own growere from 
their competition. There have hcc]^ di.sputes 
of the same nature between Victoria and K ew 
South Wales, and between New South Wales 
and Queensland, and (juite lately threats at 
least of a tariff war between Camilla and New- 
foundland. In tliis manner it is to be feared 
that feelings far from favourable to the main- 
tenance of a linn union of all ])arts of the 
empire must have been created both in this 
country acd in tlie colonies.” <i ♦ 

The* fwiiration of tho Australi;jn colonics, 
the amalgamation of Newfoundland with' the , 
Dominion, will juil an end to the conflict of 
interests betw oen 4»hese colonies ; it ^ not so easy 
to find a .solution a.s edrnpleto where the interests 
of the United Kmgxlom and tho colonies 
in the same w^ art ojiposed to each other. 
Purely^ protective f^rilfs coul^ be removed ; to 
do the same with oixlimiry tariffs, ^^often 
nooesaarily high, VouldSiot bo ea.sy. Even the 


United Kingdom would suffer coiuiderablc loss 
of revenue if the duties were remitted on the 
tea, cofleo, and one or two other articles subject 
to duty imported from India, Ceylon, and other 
|)arts of the empire. But the chief diflicuhy 
would occur iii fhe colonie.s, which, great and 
small, depend chiefly upon import duties for 
tlicir fmhjp; revenVie.s. In most ea.soi. tho bulk 
of tlicse impoitseome fiom the United Kingdom 
or fiom other colonies. Intcr-imjieiial freedom 
of trade would therefore leave a very large 
amount of necessary revenue to he raised l)y 
direct taxation. To .such taxation the objection 
I'elt ill most of the eolonies is so decisive as to 
render impracticable its substitulion for import 
duties. Comjdete freedom ol trade within tho 
omjtire, therelore, such as exists hetween the 
dilleient ])arts of the United Kingdom, of 
Canada, of tlie United States, or of Oermany, is 
at juesont adiniltcd to be imjiossibh*. Still tho 
abolition of ])iotective duties througlioiit tho 
colonie.s, and the limitation to a few articles ot 
import duties imjxtsed for reve.nue alone, would 
be a great advance towar.ls ('oimnercial union. 
Tlie dcsiie, felt as strongly iu many of the 
colonies as iu foreign countries, to build uji 
manufacturing imiu.strics, and the belief that 
this can best be done by ]>rote(>tive tarilks, are 
the chief obstacles to the adoption of this 
policy, fl’liero are indications, not as yet en- 
tirely decisive, that in the colonies, as in tho 
United State.s, faith in the protective syslein of 
developing indusiiios is giving way. Should 
this change of public opinion go on, the prospects 
of commiTcial union by moans of greater free- 
dom of trade will be imiuoved. 

2. A system of [irefereiitial tariffs has been 
projiosed in order to secure some measure of 
conimcroial federation while recognising existing 
diflerences of policy. Under this system, Avhile 
each self-governing division of the empire 
would be left as free as before to choose between 
a tariff for protection or niie«nierel|y for revenue 
purposes, it would bo bound to make a fixed 
discrimination irf^favour of couiAries within the 
emjiire as against coinrtrios without it. The 
advocates of jireferential fiiriffs for the empire 
claim that by J hem several important results 
woiKd be seciiied. Tht^ preference given to 
cobiiial products in the home market would, it 
is believed, tend to direct emigration towards 
countries under the British flag, thus retaining 
as citizens great niinihers of emigrants who 
now go aw^iy to add tc the strength of foreign 
nations. Tliis incrca.sed colonial population, 
with its greater prodiif,tivo power, would 
gradually make tho empire ahnost entirely 
independent, of Lhor countries for siqiplies of 
food and raw material of manufacture ; it would 
als^ furnish a large, friendly, ^nb constantly 
increa.sing market for output of British 
manufactures. I^ie •imnienso extent of the 
national territory and" the variety of its produc 
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tiona arc %t8 which are relied upon to give 
weight to these arguments for preferential 
tariffs. The uiK^veloped or half developed 
areas under the British flag in every zone pro- 
duce almost every kind of food, every raw 
material of manufacture, every article of use 
and luxury. I'lie sulliciont application of 
labour cajubil, it is ai'^ied, is all that^is 
necessary to bring lu'oduction up to the level oi 
national consumjttioii. The ov(m flowing popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom and its super- 
abundant capihil would thus liiid the necessary 
outlet within the eminre, and the colonies in 
these rcai)ects would i(;coiv<i what they most 
need. It is oven asserted that if the resources 
of the empire were lully develoiMxl there would 
be no need to draw ujton other parts of the world 
for any article of commerce, and tliat Avithin a 
measurable time the snp])ly of her colonics and 
dependencies W'ould furnish lull occupation lor 
the factories of the Uiiiteil Kingdom. 

Another argument has had much Avciglit. 
The belief of the t'arly adAmcates of fice trade 
that all nations would he led to adojff that 
system having proved fallacious, it is noAvclaiiiifd 
tliat ]»rcferential tarilis within the emfure Avill 
prove tlic best moans of obtaining better ti’adc 
relations Avitli foreign protective countries. At 
])r».,M'nt, for instance, the United Kingdom 
continues to give ficc admittance to American 
products, although the United Stutes shoAV an 
iiiurcasing tendency to impose duties for the 
express purjioso of keeping out Biitish ..nd 
other goods, and so seciu’ing the home market 
for the heme manufacturer. Cut olf by a pre- 
fei’cntia’ tan If from irce access to Avhat is his 
' etl m.iikcC the American, it is said, would hc 
g..i(l to make concessions in order to legain liis 
old privileges. In tliis case a preferential tariff 
voulJ bo a toini»orary expedient for coercing 
]>rotcctive nations into a gi'cater or an absolute 
!rec(h m of trade, 

Some of tfee dilli^ultics in the Avay of adojitiug 
a ]»reiorcritial laritf ai'o obvious. Tlio United 
Kingdom stilWlejtcnds uponfforcig’’ count rins 
for more than 75 per c«it of its impoits : these 
would he taxed t» favour countries which 
furnish less fliaii^25 ].>or cent. Graiiting that 
the ompiro can prodifi!) withinf itsel f all ^hat 
itrequiros, a lengthened periodmust elapse be^re 
it actually does so, and tlicre stiy remains the 
doubt whether natural coiiditiims would alloAV 
the products tf> he supjilied as«heaply by places 
Avithin the empi«) as places Avithout it. 
Sir Rawson Rawson has poiutt .1 out 
of the Maritime Trade of Hit Kingdom^ as 

an important cgnsidera+ion, “tHe iiiconvenieiiec, 
expense, and intolerable del^ that Avofild be 
inijioscd ujion commerce by tbe*reAival in 
England, ai*l u niversal a(]oj)tiori elsewhere, 
not only of a duty ufion every article,*t)ut ^ a 
discriminating duty upop e)yary arti Je, which 
would necessitote th'e reviviil of the system of 


• 

cortificatfli of orig^i. . . .tits ro- imposition here 
and it» uiiiveAal introduction into every ])%i’t 
oftlie empire, considering the immense increase 
of trade at the pres^it day, Av^ould strike a 
blow at the freedom of conuneree Avhicli Avould 
go far to counteract »iy advantage arising from 
llic ])roposcd dkllcreuce in the rate of duty.” 

3. A jilaii for ^ircferential Urills within tlie 
empire Avas submitted to thccoloul.il conference 
of 1887 by Mr. ITotlmeyer, one, of the repitj.sen- 
tatives from Cajie Colony. Ml"? Iloirmeyer, in 
]>roposing that on all ]nodiicc imported into the 
United Kingdom and the colonies Irom foreign 
countries a .small fixed duty should bo levied 
over and above any duty Avlneh like imports 
had to pay Avlien coming lioni Ih iti.sh countries, 
added the impoi taut condition that the reveiuios 
deiiA^ed from this additional duty sliould bo 
])aid-into a common fiiiul (or national dereiuxu. 
Snell ajdan, he said, would “establisli a feeling 
oil the, part of tlie colonies that wliilst they 
Avcrc ]‘aying for the (hdence of the empire they 
Averc at the .same lime enjoying in BrilLsh 
maikets and intei-eoionial maikets certain 
advantages Avliieb foreigners dnl not enjoy. 
That Avonld establish aooniieeting link between 
I lie colonics miitiialJy as avc'II as betAveeii the 
colonies and the empire also, sneh as is not at 
present in existence, and which might fuithcr 
develop by and by into a most powerlul bond 
of union” {Proceedings Pol. Vonfcrencey 1887, 
vol, i.). ;Mr. lloflmeyer estimated that an 
additftnal duty of 2 percent on all im])oits of 
foreign ]>rodnco Avould give a revenue of 
£7,000,000, a .sum Avhich Avould mateiially 
lessen the burden of taxation for defence. 
Under existing ciicuni.stances this method Avould 
apparently bear Iji'avily upon the mother 
country. Wliereas more than 75 per cent of 
the imports of tlio United lungdom are from 
foreign couiitiies and theieforc liable to the 
additional duty, the imports ol the colonies are 
chiefly from the United Kingdom or from otlior 
parts of |ho (unjiire, and therefore not in the 
.same AA^•ly liable. In the case of South Afiiea 
only about 10 ]tcr #cnt of the whole imports 
Avonld pay the duty ; in Australia 15 j'cr cent 
or 20 per cent; in Canada 35 jier cent or 40 
])cr cent. The distribution o]‘ the tax would 
therefore not he at all in proportion to the 
whole volume of trade to he protected. - 

The fairne.ss of the imjiost might bo destroyed 
i^ another W'^y. A section'oPthe en^iire might 
adopt tai ills practically ]'rohihitive products 
fiom other^seelions. To thesi^latter it Avould 
bo no advantage that still ^ligher duties were 
nominally eliarged on foreign^ products. It i.s 
to he noted, ^oo, that the iTaluc of the additional 
duty as a means of raksii^ revenue for defence 
would diminish in evattt jirc^iortion t® the 
attainment of the other object of pnffercntial 
tariffs, viz, the sSif-depeiidence of the ’empire 
for ci?j;iort8 and imjiorts.^ 



The ditticiiliies, thti;eforo, ^Vhieh coi^lVont any 
hillieiLo suggested, for t\ie comwercial 
federation of the oiiipire, aro many and great. 
On \hf3 oUu-r Hand, il thg stringent methods of 
protection ;idoj)tod l>y loreign eoinmnnitieg arc 
maintiiined, there isno(h.uht that the minds 
of ]iroducors, traders, and stato men alike will 
bo tiirnofl more and jnore to seek within tlie 
empire tin* five eoinmoreial intercourse which 
is (lo.iied without. Tlie gradual formation ol a 
strong jiolitieal bond may lead to the gradual 
assimdation of oommereial systems. IVof 
Ts'icholson says {Britannia Co7i/cdcral-io}i, page 
Of)): “jVolliing is more eonimon tlnan to 
speak of tlie complie.iled taiilfs an*! the vested 
interests of the newest colonies as insuperable 
obstacles to any gejie,ral fiscal reform. As a 
matter of liistoiieal fact, however, in much less 
than a century the eommereial policy of the 
llritish einjiii'c lias passed, speaking broadly, 
fi-oni the ex'ti'cme of central ri'giilatioii to tlie 
extromo of iioii-iiiterrerenee, and there i.s, prand 
fade, no reason why a rcaetiou should not 
oecur if such a course is shown to be to the 
mutual advantage' of tin* colonies and the 
mother country.” The confederation of gi’ou{)s 
of oolonies like thosf! ol Australia and of South 
Africa, carrying ^ith it, as con federation lias 
already done in Canada, entire freedom of 
eommereial intercourse between the different 
provinces, Avill do much to reduce the existing 
eornidoxity of tariffs. Any inoliiiatioii towards 
free trade in the protective colonies, efen to 
the extent of lessening tlie number of articles 
taxed, would render much easier the task of 
arranging tliese tariffs on a basis of mutual ad- 
vantage throughout tlie eiii] »ire. The at.titude of 
foreign nations on trade (piesfcion.s will jirobahly 
go far to dctoi'inino the strength of the forces 
which make for or against commercial federation. 

[See Sir Kawaoii Rawson’s Synopsis of the Tan(fs 
and Trade of the British ICnypire. — Sequel to the 
Slime . — Analysis of the Marilime Trade of the 
tJnited Kinqdom ISdO to ISS9. — Analysis of the 
Maritime Trade of the United Kingd^n 78S^ to 
7S91, irifh special reference in the proposals for the 
establishment of a Zollvtr^n. — G. W. Medley 
(Cobden Club, 1892), The Fiscal Federation of idw 
Finpire. d’o Britannic Confederatinn 1892, Prof, 
tl. S. Nicholson conl.ributes an article on “ Tariffs 
and lutornational Commerce,” and Mr. G. G. 
Cliisholm one on “Tlie coniraoree of the British 
Emjiire.” Bine honk, No. C. 5091, fully reports 
the disciisshm.s of tlia colonial confo^uice of 1887 
on Mr., ll^meyer’s scheme for an fniperial ZolT- 
verein. G. R iiirkin’s Imperial FelCeratio\the 
problem of National Unity, gives chapter to 
'IVade and Fiscal Policy. H. 0. Arnold- Forster, 
M. edits Tables ^ul>l^ shed by the Lmulon Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mbich leaflet and pamphlet 
literature has been immished by the United Em- 
pire 'Prade Leagiv^; a lk)dy “formed for the pur- 
pose of jiromotnig m^itnally advantageous trading 
relations between all parts of the British eniju're 
upon a preferentiaUiaaia.^’ The same may b? said 


of the Fair Trade League, “formed«to agitate fot 
such fiscal readjustment as sliall prevent the pro- 
ducts of foreign states, whiclinrefiuse to deal Avith 
the United Kingdom in fair trade, from unduly 
competing in Jfritish markots Avith the products 
of home lahoiir ; and 1o jiromote, by means of 
the bond ol commercial niiion between the mother 
couiitiy and her ^ domes and dependencies, an 
cAeiiMon ‘jf trade Avitli oiir own empire.” Tlie 
publications of the lni])eiial Federation League 
di.sciis.s imj)aitiidly the ineiits of free trade and 
of piefercntial trade as ollcring each a ])Ossilde 
l)asi.s ot commercial icderation. Articles toncli- 
ing upon the (jiiestion have been niiiiieious in 
mo-st ol the leading inaga/ntes. Sec also TaiuI'I'' 
Rmoum Mom .mi NT, Ajtp. \ ol. IJl.J (i. li. t*. 

FICE. (o'/) In English law the term /Iv ine.iiii: 
an estate of iiilieritance as distingui.slicd iiom 
a lesser estate, but in feudal law it Avas used to 
dcn<»te that Avhieh Avaa I he “ subject of tenure ” 
as opposed to the alnd or licn'ditary estate, for 
wliich tbeoAvner rendered no service to a superior 
(see Frod ; Challis on If at Property, London, 
188.5). 

(o) Payments made by .suitors in courts of 
justice or (o the stewMid of a manor. The 
tormcr are regulated )>y ancient usage or by 
rules of court, the latter are legulated (‘luircly 
by eiislom (see Sciiveii on Cipyholds, Loudon, 
1882). .T, K. c. M. 

FEE (Scobs law) Tlie right of a tenant or 
“feiiar” of land under ilio feudal system of 
tenure: also rcAmision and remainder. The 
rules of law i (dating to ice are liasod on the 
principle that the tee can never bo in pendcAiU, 
lor tluA siijierior, or lord, is alway.s eiiiilled to 
have a vassal. 

[For the fee in the case of an heir of entail, see 
KxTAli. (Scotland). See Hi'lPs Principles of the 
Law of Scotland, §§ 1713-171 5. ] a. i). 

FEE SIMPLE. An estate “ descend ihle to 
tlie heirs gi'iierally, that is, simply, without 
restraint to tlie heirs of the body or the like” 
{Co. Litt., 1 h). It is tlieagi'catAit estate or 
interest Avhich the law of JCngland permits any 
.subject to enjoy Ai land. In theory the ulti- 
mate OAvnersliiji belong^ to the crown. Wil- 
liain.s (in Pniudplcs of thn Baw of Real Property, 
London, 1S92, n. 5'!), .says, sm'hll occasional 
(piiWent, withlts acconf^nyiug relief, suit of 
th%,court haron, if any such exists, an oath of 
fealty never jixacted, aro now, it ajijiears tlie 
ordinary incidents of modern socage tenure” 
(see Digby’s IJidory of the haw of Real 
Properly, Oxford, KSS^t ; Williams, on Real 
Pr^erty^ UHli ed. 1901). The oAviicr of 
a fee simple had full })ower of leasing or 
alienating it, aitd on his deat|h it descends 
to the* heir of 4I,\e Inst })crson who acquired 
the estate oflierwiso than by descent. 

S .H £. C. K. 

i4:EL1»NO of VATiUV see Value. 

FEE TAIL. T^jjjiid js held in foe tail if, ao 
cording to the intention of the original grant, 
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passes, on tT^ death of any individual owner, to 
one of the doseeiulants of the original donee. 
Land may he ludil “ tail general ” or in “ tail 
special.” In the lii'st case the grant is made 
'0 the use of “A and the licirs of Jiis body,” 
9 nd the land descends to the noAt lieir of the 
oiiginal donee according to the rnle.s regnl.it- 
ing the inksbite succession Upland licld in l^je 
Biiniile {sec llEIu) ; it llieielbro passes ^o females 
in default of males of the same degree. Cdfts 
in “tail sjiceial” occur much loss frequently 
than gifts in tail general, the least rare instance 
being a gilt to the use of “A and the heirs 
initle of hi.s body,” in wliich case female hciis 
are excluded. If the tenant in tail is in ])osscs- 
sioii lie can, by the execution and enrolment of 
a di.sentailing deed, converttho fee tail into a Kkk 
oiiii’Lt: (f/.r.), and thus beeomos absolute owner 
ol llieland. If, liowevi-i', the land is in the ]»os- 
session of a tenant for lilo on the death of whom it 
would jwiss to the lenant in tail, the latter cain- 
aot bar the entail exeejit with the concurrence 
of the fonnei, who for that purpose is called the 
“protector ” of Iho entail. In the case of huge 
fiimily estates ti.o land is g(!n orally held hy a 
tenant for lile under the ju-ovisions of a settle- 
ment, the tenant in tail being entitled to snccee<l 
on his death ; and it is usual, ns soon as the 
teniii.i in tail attains his majority, to “lesettle 
the estates” liy barniig the entail, giving tlie 
n rmer tenant in tail an estate tor lile and mak- 
ing Ilia rpset lieir tenant in tail in remainder. 
It is one of the commonplaces of jiopular oratot / 
to say that the free movement of land is 
hhidercd by “ the law of entail ” ; but, as shown 
above, entailed land, if not forming part of a 
f;. mH” settlen'cjit, can always be brought under 
tin, .ibsulule control of the owner ; settlements, 
not entails, iinjiose hdterson land. But even 
tlj'\se letters can easily he broken through, as 
nuder the provisions of the Settled Laml Acts 
th'! tprnnt for lile has, subject to certain excejited 
pau>, the po\»’r to ^eil any part of the settled 
land at his discretion ; and asregaids the ex- 
cepted parts (marsion-housc, hef.-loom-y etc.), 1-e 
ear do so subject to thctconsent of the court. 
[For further particular see Entail, Law of.] 

FELDAflE, SCO ^ • 

FELT, JosKi’ii B. (1789-1869), was born ifi 
Salem, Massachusetts, and was edugited for the 
Cong] egationul ministry, from which ho early 
retired. Thrrughont his life he tngagecl in anti- 
(juarian researches (?f a lii^.orical and statistical 
nature. To the economist the most imfortaift; 
of his WTJ tings are : Account of 

Massachusetts Oi^revcy, Boston, ^839, pp. 2,69; 
and the contributions i o Collcditffs of the Ameri- 
Ciin iitafislLcal Association, vol. i., Boston, 1847, 
containing csipeca^lly dtafislics of Dixaiion Jn 
Massachusm, pp. 2211.696. (Sec Mefioii- f,y 
Henry M. Dexter in Ma^s. Mist. So.. Proc., 
1876-76, pp. I13-nr.) • . D. R. D, 


FEMAI«E LAlfl)UIi.^^#riie introduciioii of 
maehhlfery and*tbo m-owih of the factory systewi 
e 1 h‘cted eonsidm-alde elmuges in the rondi- 
tions of female labonit during tlie iiineti-fiilh 
century in every country wheio those eanscp 
liavc operated. Won«,-n in the jioorer classes 
had been acciftlonied to add to the family 
iiieomc by casual work, and by S[unnitig or 
weaving lor inanulactniers in their own homes. 
Much light is thrown on the condition? of 
working women in England, towards the cr.d 
of the 18th century, hy Sir F. Eden (The, 
State, of the. Poor, 1797), 1ml he does not always 
make it quite clear whe(h('i the wt)men actually 
worked at the faelory or at home, lioiiu! woik 
was the rule, and of one village Eden reinaiks 
that “employment for lahoureis' wives and 
cliildren is much wanted ; they arc oftener .seen 
basking in the .sun in summer, and sliivoiing 
over a stolen wood fire in winter, than in any 
piolitable exertions of iiidu.stry.” Tho use of 
machinery made it economically necessary lor 
female labour to be einjih^yed at the Jaeloiy 
itself, and a long nnhilerrujitcd woiking day 
was enforced insbad of work at iri’egular 
intervals varied by hou.sdiold occiii)a 1 ions. 
The increavsed demand for female labour in the 
factory was accompanied by a diminished lu'ed 
for their services at home, ddie questions of 
economic interest which the Iiisttuy of the 
emjdoyment of women should explain aic ( 1 ) 
the extent to vhieli they compete with men; 
( 2 ) thi^ellect of such competiliou on tho wages 
of men in the same liade ; (3) the ellect of th« 
eeononiie indopondenee of Avomcn on tlic rate 
of wages of men in the .same class, and hence 
on the income of tho family ; (4) the olleet ftf 
the cni])loyment of mariied wonKui in faetoiles 
on the well-being of the family. The first jioint 
i.s the only one on which wo have statistics 
of any general value. The regulation of 
factories and w'orkshops in vhieh vomen and 
children work (ludc Faci out Alts) has made it 
])Ossible to^ obtain rcluins of the numher.s of 
m.ild .and females in such facloiies in the 
Dm ted Kingdom. • 

It is in the textile indiibtnes that male and 
female opeiative.s are most fn'([uently to he 
loiind employed on the same kind of work, 
d’lic factory returns show a steady increase in 
tlie jiroportion of female to male operatives since 
189.6 (for w'bicli year the. first eco/i^wZwr?/ ret nni 
w.T# made). Ij^it it is a mishflciT to .su{i|‘Ose that 
thi.s is a jiroof of disjdaeement of men hy*!\mincn ; 
ill sewer'll to^ns male labour Iia.sTieen attracted 
to liiglier ]»aid*oreii])ati<m.s (f.g. machine-mak- 
ing), and 1 ( ma 1 <‘ operativoH ha\jj| therefore been 
more ea,sily ottainahle thaiT male opcrativo.s. 

The ceii.sus of 1911, i/wever, sliows iliat 
female labour is still in tiff* maip em])lnye4 in 
.siqiplyiiig tlie .same needs a.s a huiidi ed 3 earjj .ago; 
blit tiie work is dmt* in tlie laetory, woikshop, 
sc]iool,\r institution, insfbad otf in the home. 
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A (:()i)i])anson of tlin opii.sui; letuniH since l.sr>0 
shows tlint tlio (jnijilo) mciit of woiik'h relative 
to tlio feniale jiopnlation is increasing in tlie 
case of younger women, and decreasing amongst 
older women (ilcwral Jii'poH oib (o nuua of Eiuf- 
land avd II 'a/i'n, 7!d)J, (M. 2 1 74, p. r»0 and Jlf I /, 
Ud. 7018 ; Journal, Jloijal Hfaiislical Sorkfy, 
June 1898). The England and A^^•Lles oensus 
1911 gives the iminhei of married and widowed 
Avoinen returned as oceuiiied as IIVG jtci eeiil of 
their total unmher, whde .Hl’h ]ter cent of the 
unmarried women and gills over 1 0 yeais of age 
were retiiined as occupied. In IS.'il, the only 
year for which similar information was compiled, 
the census re])oit stat<'(i that 25 ]»er cent of 
the wives in Clreat Ih'itain, and G7 per cent of 
the willows, wei'O engaged in some extraneous 
occupation. Ko statistical evidence of the war 
changes is available, nor can the effect of the 
]iost-war conditions of trade bo shown. 

Tim effect of female labour on ineiis wages, 
and the e\t('nt to wdiieh it has aujicrseded .nen’a 
labour, are di flieult to asc-'-taiii. AVork reipiiring 
neither inuseular stnuigth nor long training 
W’ould naturally la; remunerated at a low rate, 
whether done by men or w'onien, and inucli of 
tho w'^ork in which w'oiiieii liavc superseded men 
is of this nature. Thorold Kogei-s remarks of 
women’s labour in the 15th century, “that 
women ’j.wmrk, w'hen of what ma}^ call an 
nnskilEd kind, w'us eipially well j)aid with tliat 
of men,” andVt tho ])rosent time mere, is ground 
for believing tha'i. inequality iirtlu; rate of pay- 
ment is most fr^iqiiejitly to be found wlieii w^omcn 
compote wu'th men in work reijuiriiig training 
and education. 'Here is not suflieient evidence 
to'^enable ns^to jmlge of the effect of married 
womeii’.s labour on the w'agc of the husband. 
For its relation to infan tihf^iioriality, see papers 
under tijis ImaJiiig, In the Jour mil of l^ielioyal 


Stafinfiral Society, (Females Ciiilduen 

EA11NI4NGS OE ; EAfTOUY A(rrs.) 

\ Ministry of Ltihonr, Jlcpis. and Ilonie Qffict 
Foclorif ln{<}icr(ors',Ttcpts. — C, F. Colh“t, WomeA 
in. Industry, 1911, Women’s Printing Soi;. , Ld, 
London. — O. Sidireiner, Woman ami TMhmr.— 
Ilf port of War Cahhic.l Committer, on Women in 
I^idustry, JlWd, El. 13.5.] 0 . E c. ; D. M. B. 

FEAULES AND CHILDREN, Earnings 
of;* iTevioua to the gi'owth of the factory 
sy.stem the earnings of women were princi[)ally 
gained by irregular work done at home for 
employers. AVonien also worked in the fields, 
but rarely for long })enods, as such woik made 
it necessary for them to leave theii homes ; it 
was more highly jtaid than those industries 
which Avero cairicd on by niari'ied Avonicn in 
their lei.snre hours. Adam Smith, in sjieaking 
of the domestic industries, says that “in most 
jwirts i>f Scot land she is a good siiiiiner Avho can 
earn 20d, a AA'cek.” Sir F. Eden {State of the 
Poor, 1797 ) gives the earnings of spinners in 
ilifferent jtarls of England : in Cumherhind tliey 
earned from 4d. to Gd. a day ; at Wirksw'Ortli 
by w'orsted-spinning bid to Gd. a day, and by 
cotton-spinning 3s. to Ss. a w'cek ; at South 
TaAvtou, in Devonshire, by serge-spinning Gd. 
to 7d. a day ; at Colcliester, children of eight or 
nine years of age spun for 2d. or 3d. a day, and 
women Aveavers earned 5s. to 5s. Gd. a Aveck. 
At Leicester, Avomen worsted-sjuuners earned 
4d. to 8d. a day, and at Kihvorth 6d. to lOd., 
children from tw'clve to fourteen earning about 
6d. a day *, at Kiikby Lonsdale, Uiulerbarrow, 
Southam, Inkhorongh, and Shollield the Avomcn 
earned 4d. to 8d. a day. AVhereas the spinners 
at the last-mentioned towui earned about Gd. a 
day, washerwonien earned Is. a day and vietuala. 
The earnings of laceTnakera in Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamsliire ranged from 6d. to Is. a day, 
a fcAV Avomen in Leigliton Buzzard earning as 
much as Is. to Is. 3d. In Northanqitonshirc, 
the laeciuakcrs by hard wor'k eari^cd Id. to l|d. 
an liour, the earnings ranging from 6d. to Is. 2d. 
a day, but thei^ordinary cariiHigs being about 
8d. to lOd. a day. 'At Dunstable, the straw 
]>laiters earned from Gs. 4:0 12s., children earn- 
ing from- 2s. to 48. a week, dl'lie total earnings in 
tl.3 factories ’kero higlJar. At Carlisle, women 
■ i the stamporics earned Ss. to 12s. a Aveek ; at 
Manchester in the cotton trade from 6s. to 12s., 
8s. being tho average ; at Birmingham in butkm - 
making, Avhen 'in full Avork, 7s. to 1 Os. a week. 
In some cases, hoAV^ver, tiie Avages in cotton 
rfiills Und other factories are put at a very low 
rate, leaving it Als j somcAvhat doubtful Avhother 
the women iVorked the wMe Aveok at the 
factory, Thn*'" Eden says, that at Newark 
“Avomen'’ and children” earned Is. to Sa, a 
AVfek in tlie cotton thread mill f at Northampton 
2s. to os. ; hut at Settk>^ehildreif eight to four- 
teen years of age earned from Is. to 5s. or 6a 
in the cotton A”(ii‘ks. ’ Children under ten 
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earned 28. ^1. a week for attending the niachine-s 
at Froiric, 2s, to 3.s. in winding silk at (Coventry, 
]s. to 2s. Gd. in <(-li<‘ silk and eottoii mills at 
Derby, 2s. to l.s. at Alancliester. In 181G the 
aveiage earnings of 816 ebildron under tmi 
years of age eni|iloyed in Iwenty-lonr cotton 
factories in Preston wei'e 2s. to 3s. 3d., the 
lioiirs woi4ced being 12i to 1 3^ on ordyiarv d.ifj/s, 
and 9 hours on Saluid:i_)s. In some silk nulls 
in Cliesbire in 1816, of the }>eoji!e em|»loy('(l, 
iitty-lour children under ten yisiis earned irom 
Is. Od. to 4s. a \\e(‘k, 129 young persons 
between ten and eightt'eii (Mined from 3s. to 
8s. 6(1., and of 11 1 men and women, the men 
earned from 9s. to l.^>s., and tlni women fiom 
4s. 6(1. to 9s. In 1S32-33 the wages of woimm 
and children in cotton mills in (llasgow and 
Manchester weic obtained with more exactitude. 

Average, wi^ekly earnings o( poisons employisl 
in foity-three cotton mills in Manchester in 
1833 : 


Ages. 

Males 

l» t.<» 10 

4'tS 

10 to 12 

Sli) 

12 to 14 

1021 

14 to JO 

sa;} 

to IS 

7aS 

IS to 21 

V5S 

21 ami iiioMtrds 

a(;j2 

Ages. 

Keiiiales. 

0 to 10 

200 

'.i to 12 
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12 to l4 

701 

j 1 to 1(. 

7117 
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3010 
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^ Tno wages census of the hoaidof tr.nh* lor 1 906 
S' o\\cd the folloAving results lor boys, gills, and 
v.f non enipl(^V('d on the ('inploycr’s jneinises.-- 
Parnit(i(/c of JJoi/.s inolcr .‘JO ymrs. 
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44-5 • 
27-(> • 
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Numbers in returns 

5(vl74 
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ParnUaife of Women of ^8 years and lijru'nrds. 
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Ihe clothing tiadcs olh r gieat'U’ advantages 
I o women than oil or hades, as a eoiisiderahle 
j>ro]i(Hlion ol the wage eaiinns can hecoim' em- 
ployers or managers. 

lONC I.AMI AND \\ A I.KS, — S<tlai /I'S of ( 'i iiiJienfrU 
Ilfmtoi Teodors tn EhounUinj Hehods, 
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DoiiK'.slie soiviee is the indnshy (miploying 
the largest nnmber of women in the Uiiitei? 
Kingdom. The boaid of trade ri'iiort on the 
monejPwages ol indooi domestii! seivants |(!. — 
9346 ol 1899J givi's the following table 

A veraye. Wages of Feomle 1hm.eslic Servants {in 
addition to Ptoord and Lodging^ classified ac- 
coi’duig to age. 


D)iiili)ii 

England 

.mil 
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Ireland. 
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10 4 
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12-2 

13 5 

9-fi 


12 7 

13 S 

JOG 

15 7 

1 l-l 

15 0 

1‘2-S 

17 *5 

10-5 

17-4 

12'0 

20 0 

19 '5 

I'OS 

15-1 

23 J 

21-5 

21-5 

17-7 

27-0 

23 d 

22 S 

10 -9 
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— 
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1S(57 

2401 

651 
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Uii<l<T l(i years . 

1 0 i (Ml I . . . 

Ij.:: • ; ; 

’_U „ . . .* 

‘J1 and iiinler iS yeai.-, 

25 » „ 50 „ 

M 35 „ 

IS'' M 40 „ 

40 yiMi.s and ei)ward.s 

[Nuinherof fiorvant.s'l 
on wtiieh tile above I 
a\ eragoH are based j 
• iL 

^ Tbc boartf of trade rejiort on flie earnings of 
*agrienltnral lafionrers [t’d. 2376 of 1905] states 
that Nortbumbeilaiid and Dni’i^m are, the only 
counties in Ihigland wdiere'the employment, for 
wages, of women at ordiiftry regular work in 
ihe fields is a geneial eiifflom. , In Scotttuid 
women are lie(]nen(Iy emplo^’ed at iield ^vork, 
and ill the Bordei*eonnlics and the Lotliiaris 
tlie mfhibcr of woinon wSrkergPoii many farins 




is nearly (Hiiml to [lie miinlicr;, of men ; the 
women woihcrs are usually ])ai(l between 8s. 
ami 10s., sometinie.s lls. a week, with eAlra 
money at harvest and* sometinie.s at potato- 
liftin''. The status of woimm workers on the 
whole a]t])oars to im])iov('. ^ 

[l‘aiiutinc7i.hn'ii LtdtoU)^ Statistics, 1887. 

— departs of lt(o/(d ( tonuai'^sions on citijttto/iiicnt 
in factories, 188'J, 1811-18, 18()2'rt<), 1871-70. — 
Itcjxnfs of IiKjtnrics info cvtjilnymevt, of Women 
and Chi/d trn in A/piodtme, 1807-71. — lirpurts 
of Sekrt (Jimnnittfc of House of I.ords on Sweat tmj, 
1888-00. — Itoifal (Commission on Ltdnon — lit ports 
on Emjilojimcnt oj Women, 1808. — Hoard if Tiiate, 
Itejiort on Emjiloi/mciit if Women in Flax and, 
date (^cntics, 1808. — Select Committee iteports on 
/Ionic Ibe/Z*, 1007-8. — I.ifeand Lahnin ui London, 
Seecanl Sene.s, “ I ndu^iry,” eilited by Chaih's l5oid.li. 
— The finy/idiwoman's Vcin-llook. — I’ublieali nis 
of WoineuK hidu.stiial (fouiieils and of the 
Women’s Tr:ide nmcii tjcajuie.J c. E. 0. 

FENELON, Fh\N(;oi.s dk Salkjnao uk la 
Motiir (1G,51-I7ir)), bom at the Cli.iteaii dc 
Fenekm (Perigord), and died at (kiiibiai. II(‘ 
was the author ol Telhnaqnc, in which veiy 
decided coiiimiini.stic ideas are to be found ; 
{]FliqHC,\)\^. vii. and Ealcnte, bk.s. and xvii.), 
which have led the soidalists to claim the WTitei 
as on their side. Strongl^'-jironouiieed views on 
commercial lieedoin are also to be found in the 
Conseils dc Naihal <l TidCiiaque, bk. iii. Thc.se-, 
like the communistic ideas, cease to be siir- 
])rising when the reader remembers F at the 
book IS a clas.sical romance, wiitten (1600) not 
for the public, but for tlic moral education ot 
the Duke of Burgundy. Fciielou e.vpressed his 
ojiitiioiis more decidedly when jiassiiig judgment 
on the policy of Louis XIV. The letter wliich 
this eminent wiiter addres.sed to tlic monarch 
(dated about 1 601-1 604), the iiistriiclions which 
he gave to the- king’s grandson, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and finally many passages in I'eU- 
mxiqne, for none ol which Feneloii sought 
jmblicity, show how groat a mind his Avas. 
Yet Feiielon was not free from tlif preju'liee.s 
of his age in matters of politics and religion, 
Augustan age though tlm ago might he called. 
Feiielon was ajipoiiited tutor of the Duke of 
Burgundy in 1689, and archhishop of Cambrai 
in 169r». Ho was from 1G93 a memher of the 
French academy. A. c. f. 

FEOD OR FEUD. Land granted to he held 
of the grantor* oa donor as opposed to land 
(Alod) which a man could call iiis own eitnei 
personaTly orti.s a incmher of a gioiip or^triho. 
Alodial laud dis^ppear^'d and iMie words /(Joa 
fcuduiii, came to he apjilied to an estate of in- 
heritance as opposed to an csla<li for lihi (see 
Fkk). % 

rrijghy, JHstorij of the. Lam of Heal Ik'operly, 
Oxford, 1881, 'pp. 31, 71. Bee also ]>. 31 tor the 
various sugge.stedtetyinologjj's of the word. Sii 
H. Maine, in Early Lom and Custom, 1883^ p. 338, 
diiciisaei the hidiory oT the feiid.l J. K. o. H. 


FEODAKY. A hook or roll cortainiiig lists 
of knights’ fees showing the liabilities of the 
tenants in respect of mihitary service and 
scutage, and serving as an assessment for any 
sy.stem of taxation which has the knight’s fee 
for ils basis. The best known and most im- 
])ortant feodarics arc the “ Tlie Red Book” and 
‘“..bnall .Black Book” of the exeh'ijucr, the 
Liber Fcodoniin or ‘‘Te.sta dc Nevill,” “Kirby’s 
(^ue.st,” and the “ Book ol Aids.” Of these the 
“Testa de Nevill” or “Book of Fees” is the 
mo.sl ])(■! feci .specimen : it Avas compiled 
probably in the latter ])art of the reign of 
Edwaid I. and conlaiiis the result ol an impiLsi- 
tioii held duiing the la.st years of Henry 111. 
and the lii.stof Edward I., giving a detailed list 
ofknighfs’ fees, eroAvn livings, Avidows and heir- 
c.sses whose hands Avere in the gift of the croAvn, 
together Avilh the aeutage.s, aid.s, etc. ])ayable by 
each lenaiit. The “ Bed Book ” eonlains a list 
ot all the- sentages levied between 1156 and 
1212, and the r«'.-,ull of the. impiisitioii held in 
1166 on account of the marriage of Henry II.’s 
daughler ; the hitler is also eonlained in the 
“Black Ihfok ” ; both hooks contain, besides, a 
largo amount of ml^e(•llalleous maltei moie oi 
less closely eonneeled A\itli the excheiiucr. 
“Kirby’s bhie.st” and the “Book of Aids” 
contain the lesidls of similar iiupiisitions held 
in 1206 and 1356 respectively. DoMiiSJiAY 
Book, theeailicst known survey of the coiiiitiy, 
differs lioiu the above - inentioucd Avorks in 
having for its unit the hide instead of the 
knight’s fee. 'rhe.se hooks are not merely of 
histoiical and anticpiari.in inteiest ; they afford 
the student of economies an e.xcellent im'ans of 
determining the disirihiitiou of Avcalth and 
population in mediicval England (see 
Knight’s Fek). a, e. a. 

FEOFFMENT. The term aj>plied to the 
conveyance ol a fee, i.e. an estate of inherit- 
ance, by the livery oi banding over of tlio seizin 
{i.e. feudal po.sses.siou) of tH'a lamf. It was the 
usual luctbod of tKiuslerriug lees in feudal 
times, and thoiTgli it still suif ives it is rarely 
used, ** 

[H. W. Challis, Lawof^Reol /Property, London, 
1885.] r •' J. E. c. M. 

*!<’E0RMFULTUM. term of Anglo-Saxon 
tftnes of doubtful meaning. It sometiniog 
a]){>lies to »3ontribiitions in kind jiaid to the 
slierilF for the maiutenanco of the king and his 
household, corrt 3 S]ioiidiiig to tltc later [lurvey- 
anco. Sometimes it seeids to icfer to the 
r%nt phid to the .sheriffs for the occupation of 
unbooked fulkland.^ ^ 

[Btnhhs’ Select ('barters.'] f R. L, 

FkltDEIi OK' ‘<’EB.rdNU. A fourth ])art of 
a Vtrgate, spi'akiug geiiornlly, a sixteenth 
pm-t ol a hide. But a.s tlnvhuL) oontaiiied a 
vjiryin^' iiumher both 0?^ virgates and of acres, 
the ferdel canipit be considered as a fixed 
quantity, though the normal ferdel was prob- 
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ably 7$ ac^i^s. The holder of a rord{5l was 
reckoned amoii^ tlic lower classes of villeins, 
and seems not to };avc contributed an ox to the 
common plough-ti'am. 

[Viuogradoil, Villtdiuujr in I'Jnijhnuf, 181)2, pp. 
148, 2hG.] K. (!. r. 

FERGUSON, Adam, l.L.l). (I72a-181.s), 
began lifc^as an army eha])ffiin, bu|j in ^7i^7 
became librarian to the lacuK y of advocates at 
Edinburgh. In ITT)!) he was ajipoiutcd jtiofessor 
of natural pliilosojiliy at Ediubmgh university, 
from which chair lie was transferred in 17G4 to 
that of moral philosophy, which he occuj)ied 
tdl 1785. ^Vhilo he ranks rather as an histoiian 
and a philosopher than an economist, Fciguson 
has a tail- claim to tlie latter title thiough the 
IJfisaij on the Ilislori/ of Ci rd h'ockii/ ( Ediubuigh, 
1707, 7th ed., 1814), and the Insfdulcs of Moral 
Philosoplij/ for ike oj sludrida in the College of 

Edinhanjh (Ediubuigh, I70i)), The Imst-namcd 
W’oik consists (d‘ an iiupiiry into tin* di'velojuuent 
of civilisation fiom the .sa\age slab' . the inllu- 
cnco of MoNTi'XiuiEu IS clcaily .seen m this 
as well as in his other wiitiug.s. The styh' is 
diliiise and oiuamenlal. l''cigusou’s views in 
I't- IV- §1, on the advantages and disadvantages 
ot individuals bising conllncd to one paiticulai 
employment, are cntiiely in accoi dance with 
tho.-c of Adam Smith. Tlurngdi this wmrk was 
j'Ubli'hcd nine yeais beloie the ircaUh of 
Aath'ns, it is not certain tliat Fciguson’s ideas 
may not have been inllucnccd by Smith, for the 
two philosojdicrs w'eic. on intimate tcims, .uid 
^orguson entertained a high adiuiiation for his 
friend. Several German wiiter.s, uot.ddy Karl 
AIaux, ’’efening paiticularly to the division of 
' ih mr con.«Mcr Smith, but .scarcely on sullicumt 
g..»uiids, as tlie f.upil of Feiguson. In his 
Jiisiihiics OJ Moral PhdoRophy, which arc writ- 
ten in a terse a])ho!i.stic manner, Ferguson dc.ils 
with “arts and eoinineico" (pt. i. eh. i. ^ 9); 
-’.Pi’e ho admits his obligations to,Ioscj>h IIaujii.s 
( y.e.), to wlwih bo^n he and Smith owe con- 
si.lerably, nnle.ss, indeed, Fergu.son wa.s ae- 
'luainted with* C A n 'it i , nn x . ^le l as, in file 
same work, a more infpoilant j)art (vii.) on 
])olitics, subdivided into “ public economy ” 
find “ poliLica^law'^V The foinier ticats, among 
otlier .subjects, of ta.xa^.o.;, in ixtj.ect to wlwcli 
he lays dowm the following six maxims: “^) 
that the exigencies of tlie' .state ijiiist be pro- 
^ulcd for at any hazard (;r expemso to the 
subject ; (2) that in levying taxes no subject 
be unueces.sarily birt’dcno^; (y) that the .sociiiity 
of the subject, or that of hi.s ,>iopoit_y® be ifbt 
mipaired ; (4) tliat no u.sofu^ bramOi of trade 
be uuneeessaril;,fcbur(re^n.d ; (5)*that taxes Ica.st 
felt as grievances be ]ncreiii; (G) that the 
least buidensome nieflmd of oollectiffg taxes he 
chosen.'' Obtliige me 2nil, 3id, SUi, and 6th 
convey some of the^eas included iifSiniJn’s 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th canog.s, plough the latter 
in every case eover fiir moVa ground. There is 


nothing it Forgnsm co#cspoiuliiig to Adam 
ymith% first nfb.xim. Bui Ferguson’s exaiuiim- 
tioii into the expediency, or othcrwi.so, of the 
various kiiuks of taxf-Sf divided into capitation, 
as.ses3uient, ciistom.s, ami excise, might almost 
have been the text if Smilb’s aiguiiieuts on 
tbc.se methods %f taxation. Pt. i. ch. i. § 7 of 
i\a) Tnsl LI uit^ d<’a!s with jiopulatioii, the lavv.s 
of inciease being .set out, in some respects, as 
by JVlalthus thirty years later. In bis 
of Moral and J hid teal Srlene/ (Ediubuigli, 1792) 
— a revksion of liis owti lectin es—pt. ii. cli. vi. 
he treats of such economic (|U(‘slions as ])opii- 
lation, wealth, revenue, lib(‘i‘ly, “judicature,’' 
and executive powmr. Hciv also he rcix-ats his 
maxims on taxation, oiiiittiiig the 4th and Gth 
hut adding, “No tax .should be laid on in such 
a manner as ki diain the souico from wliich it 
is derived. IIo docs not uicntion Sinitli’s 
canons. 

With Fcign.son ]n)litical economy is only in- 
cidental, and notyot dissociated from “politics” ; 
hi.s yiew'.s, without being ontiiely original, are 
coiisiilerably in advance ol liis pre(lcec.ssor.s’, 
and 11101 e generally con.sonant with tho.so of 
Adam Smith. In Ids opinions on mankind 
may be .seen the dawn of what is now knowni as 
SocioLuuv. In his pliilo.S()]»bieal .system, while 
being, on tlio whole, a pnjiil of Rc’id, Ferguson 
intiodneed a mwv tlu-ory liy maintaining that 
llie jiriiieijile of jieiteetion w’as ot more ini- 
]iort:iiice tlian the jiriueiples of self-eoii.servation 
and sociability, tbougb be admits the iiillneiice 
of those l.ittei, whi<;li had till then been hold 
.snllicieiit to exj)lain Iniuuin morality. Cousin 
considers that be was the first Scotch moralist 
to uiider.stand tlio true destiny of man. 
Fergmsoii also wrote an ini[)ortant History of 
the Progress ami Termination of the lionmi 
lUpuhlic (London, 1783). 

[Small, J., liiographical Sketch of A. Feryuson^ 
Edin,, 18G4. — Enei/elopadm lU dannica^ .siippl. to 
4tli, 5th, .-uid Gth editions, art. “ Ferguson,” 1824. 
— Hiisb.acli, Unlcrsiu hnngeiL uher Ailnni Smith 
wnl^dic /'%twicldung der I'ohiischen Okonoinie, 
I.i’ipzig, 1891. — Coiisi^ V., Cours d'hxstoire de la 
pliilosopine morale an ISme siiele ; 2ilo i)iutie, 
Ecole Eco.ssai.so, Paris, 1839-42.— Cailyle, Alex, 
AntnUography, Edmburvli and l.midoii, ]8G0.-~ 
Corkbuni, Lonl, Memorinh of his Time, Edni., 
18,56. — Burton, .1. II., Idje mul Correspondence 
of havid Ilnmc, Edin,, 181G. ] u. ii. n. 

FERM on FIRMA. The composition ]iaifl 
1)3* tlie slieri% in Anglo-Saxon aiiA NiJi iiiau 
times, for the domain and otln^' revrnne.s duo 
^fion#lheir .shire (see Fakmixu or Taxes). 

[Cp. the title of Madoxks well-known Finnn 
liiirgi.] ^ ^ II. r,. 

FERRARI, Jacoi'O (livilig in IGOO), bom at 
Rovigo, Though a friar Aid a theologian, ho 
maintained that payment inUncst on mfuiey 
lent was justifiable. Alter gyving a desci^ptioii 
of the ditfercnt m3*de8 of oiieration tlieii prac- 
iksed iTy the h;ink of St. 3linhr(<gio at Alilaii, lie 



proved their lawfulnoiiri, and opposed and argned 
against the well-known objection of theologians, 
pecunia 'unii jkilenl parei'e friictum nini ralimic 
lucri ccssavlis vel d<mni cvicr(jcii/i!<, as it was 
referable to money in its primary use ; in its 
secondary use it is a ela^s of merchandise on 
which it is right to ask aii interest for lawful 
transactions (see Canon Law). 

Du/rfssio resolutoria in contractus usitatos a 
Banco S, AmirrosH ciuilatis Mediolani, ]^er Fratrein 
Jacobum Ferrariuni, Rhodi^Miiuni, in comieutu S. 
Mariao gratiarum Mediolani, Ordinis I'raedica- 
tonim sectorem priinum Mediolaui, 1023. 

A. n. 

FERKETTI, Julius (H. 1500), a jurisconsnlt, 
born at Ravenna, who applied him.solf to 
subjects referring to the revenue. liike his 
contemporaries Francis Lucano and John Hatac- 
chio, — mentioned by Kicwi-Salerno in his Storia 
delle Dottrinc Flnanziarie in JtnHa, — he con- 
sidered that taxes should be for revenue only. 

lie wrote, Dc GaheUis. — Qua^Miones etdedsiones 
utUes et quoiidianue in materia Vtictigalium. et 
gahellarum tarn in terra qvam in mari, Venetiis, 
1547. — Incivitate Campaniae (Fabrw), 1547, bvo. 

A. n. 

FERRIES (Scotland). As in England, ferries 
are inter regodia, that is, they belong to the 
Crown, unless granted away. In that case the 
grantee must keep siifTicicnt boats running in 
order lo meet the requirements of the public, and 
the rates charged, if not specified in the grant, 
are regulated by the justices of the ^ peace. 
Rights of lerry must not be evaded or com- 
peted with. Tiiblic femes are under the ad- I 
ministration of the local authorities, or of 
bodies constituted by special acts. a. d. 

FERRONI, PiKTiio (19th century), an abbot 
of Florence, was the author of — 

Rapporto aopra una lettcra sulla Hbertd del 
comviercio dei viveri di Monsignor Antonio 
Scarpdli (6 Giugno, 1804).— -In ^Atti delta R. 
Accademia dei Oeorgofili (vol. v. B’lrenze, 1804). 

FEU (Scotland). Land held under •‘the 
Scottish Ibrm of the feudal tenure, copyhold in 
form, freehold in substance, though subject to 
seizure (after declaratory action) for failure to 
“pay the canon,” or meet the stipulated annual 
p.aymcnts to the immediate superior. The feu , 
is, in effect, land held under conditions of fixity * 
of tenure for an indefinite period, fixed rent, 
and free or*'sflbletting, subject always vto 
the condkions of the original gi-am,. The tenant 
of a feu is cafted the “feuar,” of in jiojTular 
language, or even fti legal narratVe, the “ ])ro-* 
prietor”; the Ijjj-d or gianter, wji^o receives a 
fee -farm rent, as fllso certain incidents or 
“ca.suaUie3,” is cal^d the sujterior, and his 
rcnt*tho fcu-dujty. ile in his turn may have 
superiors over hiin^ and ho on up to the Crown. 

• A. 1). 

FEUD. Seei’EOD,® * I 


FEUDALISM, its Economic fJnAUACTEK- 
THi’ics. It is didicult to state with precision 
the economic characteristics of feudalism ; 
partly because the term itself is used very 
loosely, and jiartly because the conditions which 
it is commonly cnqiloyed to denote did not long 
remain ab.solutcly unchanged in any country, 
and were jiot altogether identical in., any two. 
For the juesent pui-posc it will be allowable to 
use “ feudalism ” for the wdiole complex of social 
relatious in Western Europe from about the 
10th to about the 15th century. “Feudal- 
ism ” mu.st, indeed, in the strict sen.so of the 
term, be defined as an organisation resting on a 
peculiar sy.stem of land-tenure — a system in 
wliich ownership was divided between temants 
and lords, and in which the connection as to 
land was accompanied by a close personal tie 
between lord and tenant, involving mutual 
rights and duties. The economic features of 
medieval life were many of them the results of 
this S 3 Lstem of land-tenure ; but it would be 
pedantic to confine our attention here to those 
wdiich could bo dcliiiitely connected with it. 

I. Early feudal society was (1) almost ex- 
clusively agricultural, and (2) the ])oi)iilatio« 
was divided into two great rural classes, the 
lords of the soil (from the king and the great 
vas.sals down to the ])ettie8t seigneur or manorial 
lord), and the cultivators of the soil. The 
husbandmen were able to spend only part of 
their time — as a rule, perhaps, less than half — 
on the cultivation of their own holdings ; the 
rest of their time was devoted to labour upon 
the demesne of their lords. In the later feudal 
centuries these labour services were, in whole 
or in part, commuted for money ]i.aymcnt3 : a 
change which, if we may judge from modern 
experience in casteni Euroj)e, must have led to 
a great increase of production both on the ser- 
vile holdings to which the tenants w’cre now 
able to give the whole of their labour, and on 
the demesnes W’hich could tie better cultivated 
by hired labourei-s than by unwilling serfs. 
(3) Those lords, ^^ay or clerical, •who held many 
cstat(!s were obliged to devise methods by which 
the net ]>roducc could be foi’wardcd to them ; but 
w'ith this cxce’)tion each MnNOR*‘or Seigrieurio 
(^.■jfc) formed a self dojfBiulent economic unit,' 
RCft-rccly connected by exchange with the outside 
world. (4) Such exchanges as went on, and such 
dues as needed to be rendered, w'ithin or w'ithoirt 
the niral grou]>} wore arranged* in what later 
cconomi.sts lia^'e called a NdlaralwiHliSchoft as 
o|1‘posc(f to a Gcldwirthschaft ; payments in kind 
or in services bein'g the ru(e instead of payments 
in money. ( 5 ) R(^cial relations were also 
marked b;^ a Ir^^h degree of fixity. Labour 
dues must, at some i>criod, have become limited ; 
but once the limitation w'as iKidtf; it remained 
for ceiAurics unchangclr'; and, again, alter 
labour was exchaj^ged for money, the payments 
rapidly became well-nigll unultcrabla There 
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traa but littl§ movement from place to place on 
the part of the vast majority of the jwople j 
ascription to the s(iil being not only a legal rule 
but a social custom, ropulation, moreover, 
increased so slo\\ly that there was little diffi- 
culty in finding room for additional members 
in each manor. Tlie forces which are now 
summed Uj|in the term “ comjflitition ”were not, 
indeed, altogether absent ; but they were so 
much weaker than they are now, and they 
moved within such narrow limits, that they may 
almost bo regarded as non-existent. 

II. In a feudal kingdom sovereignty tended 
to disappear in suzerainty. But the king, 
besides being the supreme over-lord, was liim- 
self the immediate lord of great estates. The 
royal court was normally maintained by the 
proceeds of the royal manors. In time of war 
the overlord called u])on his vassals for personal 
service. (1) Thus neither for the ordinary nor 
for the extraordinary needs of government was 
taxation resorted to unless as an exceptional 
occurrence, — a marked contrast alike to tlie 
financial system of the later Homan empire 
and to the habitual reliance on taxation of 
modern sbites. (2) Taxation Ixiiiig something 
exce})tional, it was held to re(]uiro the express 
consent of tlioso to be burdened. Herein 
appeared the motive which led to the establish- 
ment of i)arliamciitary assemblies, and the 
feudal oiganmtion furnishes the key to their 
early constitution. 

III. In the later feudal centuries trade and 
industry sprang up in the towns. In the 
absence vif strong government, and under exist- 
ing conations as to communication and trans- 
t oitiition, it was natural that tJio towns should 
iiu». only be the centres of, but should secure 
conti’ol over, this new activity, and that they 
should seek to regulate it in their own interest. 
Thus, pirle by side, with a manorial-economy, 
sprang up a town-economy ; both to be super- 
seded in later^imes a territorial and a national 
economy. Under the shcltoriim care of munici- 
palities and guftds arose a raidftle cl 'ss, a bon’*-’ 
geoisie, by the side of, aiftl after a time in a sense 
between, the two classes previously existing ; and 
it is this class•^vhi^h lias been peculiar re- 
presentative and chan/fiioii of nmdern idea* in 
economic and constitutional matters. t 

[On the history of feudalism in Euiope the most 
generally accepted authority of late lia.s been G. 
Waitz, Dewts'-hn VtrJassungsgearMchte (last ed. 
1880 seq.) This sl^ould, however, now bo com- 
pared with Fustel de C^)ulauges, IJistfire %‘,s 
Iiuftxiutions Pditiques de Var^-nree France {1889 
seq.). For En,dand«thf standyd authority is 
Stubbs’s ConsttfuiionaL Hist<ynj (1878 a 

summary of whose couclusiflIiS a% generally 
accepted in 1887 will bo found in the es.say on 
“ Feudalism , ”^11 ^9mu>iUutimuiL Fissays, ed. Wt^e- 
man and Hassall. information as fo details 

^mediajval life wi|l be fouiid|^iii the writings of 
Thorold Rogers, either in the Ilistary of Agrv- 


cidture anS Prices (vols. i.ti. 18()6 ; vols. iii. ami 
iv. 18fte), or, ‘ill a juore jiopular form, m Syi 
Centuries of Worh and Wages (1881). Ki)r 
Germany, Tiiaina-Slornqg^^ DeuLihe Wirlhsclgitts- 
geschiehte (vol. i. 1 879, vol. ii. 1891 }. On media val 
labour-renl.s liglit is tlgown by Richard Jonc.s in 
his Fssay on ilg. Distrihuthm if Wealth (1881). 
'Hie work of most vital im])ortance for undcrstaml- 
ing the inner life of nicdueval society is Engli.di 
Village Commvnity by F. Sei'bohin (3id ed. 1881). 
An endeavour i.s nnule to trace English agricnirural 
development in A.shle 3 % Eummnie History, (jit. i. 
1888 ; pt. ii. 1898 ; in Amer. ed. vols. i. and ii.)]. 

w. J. A. 

[See FOUK.ST.S, Mudtv.vai. ; Kmcht's Skuvice.] 

hlARS PRICES (Scotland). In the month 
of Febniaiy every year the .sheiiirofcvcry county 
in Scotland lixc.s, with tlie aid of a jury, the 
average local or “fiars” ])rieo of tho'dilierent 
kinds of grain. The prices so fixed serve to 
1‘Cgulate the money ctpiivalent of all ]iayincTjts 
in grain, clerical stipends, graiii-ronts, or of pay- 
ments stipulated to be in gi’ain sold at liai s ]iriccs, 
or the price of grain stipulated to be deli \ creel 
without any price having been fixed. 

[See Connell, On Tillies.— A. Smith, li; o/H., 
I. xi. p. 84, 1, ed. M'Ciilloch. — Add. lle/iort of 
I^anarhdiire Cavmissioners of Sajgdy on Fates of 
(•rain, 1817. — J. H. Maclean, Fair Prices mid 
Produce Uenis, 1825.] a. d. 

FIAT MONEY. A colloquial tcim in the 
United States applied to iinjier money is.sucd by 
the government as money, but not siij>])ortcd by 
coin, iftUion, or any juomise of redemption. It 
circulates because the goverjimcut wills it. Tim 
advocates of this money are in extreme opposition 
to the Hard Money or bullion jiai ty. d. r. d. 

FIBONACCI (flins-Bnnacci), Leonardo 
Pisano (12th and 13th centuries), tlic mathe- 
matician of I’isa, chiefiy famous for having 
introduced Arabic numerals from Barbary into 
Italy at the commencement of the 13th century, 
contributed materials to the history of cuiTency 
and of commerce in his work on aiithmclie, 
entitled : Incipit Liber Ahbaci cowposilus a 
Leonardo jilio Bonacci Pisano in anno llHOl’J. 
In it an account is giwn of the vui ions coins and 
their valuc.s, as well as of the difrereiit weights 
and measures used, when he wrote, at the jiriu- 
cipal cities of Italy. Extracts from it arc given 
by Targioni Tozzetti (Belauoni d’akuni viagcji 
fatli in diverse parti della Toscana, ed. 2 ; vol. 
ii. pp. 62-65, Firenze, 1768). g. a. f. 

/ICHTE, JlonANN Gotw.ier (1J^2-1814). 
Fichte, though of the first irn])oi’t{iiice as a 
])hil<»3opher,* cannot be called economist. 
*Yct through fifis philoRoj)hy»lie has indirectly 
exercised gi'eat influence on jcconoinists, hia 
system giviffg in oullim^ the theory of de- 
velopment worked out b}^ Hegel, an(l applied 
by certain of Hegrd’s followers to economic 
history and theory (see Heoei,, Lassallf, 
Marx, Proudhon^ Yet tfie direct inlTnonce 
of Ficfcte, through his Writings on social and 



(|nostioTiH, \ias been much icss strong 
than iiiiglit have bo<*n (iX])(!ctcd'lrom the ]tower 
ul the writt‘1 and tlio brilliancy of his theories. 

Kielite Ininsclf liad Lwa social ideals, (a) lie 
looked l'on\aid to a condition of hnniaii .society 
when tlie stale and tlieVocrcion of laws would 
not be needed ; as iv^ards thl remote futuie, 
he is what is now called an anarehist, of the 
type of 'William (Iodwin (^.v.). (/>) Hnt 

ho "sees that men have, strictly speaking, no 
rights wdthont the state, and conceives that 
they must necessaiily pass through a stage of 
flcvelojunent in whieli tlie slate and the laws 
sliall educate them. He ]ias, tluTefoic, a proxi- 
mate ideal, an ideal state. ''J'lie best state is 
to him a “closed state”; it is not merely to 
have its separate nationality and Jaws, hut it is 
to bo separate in its industry and wealth. It 
is not to he meiely “protected” against its 
nciglibouis’ competition ; it is to liavc a cordon 
diawn round it, and, with a tew jealously- 
watelied exce])iioiis, it is to have no trade and 
liardly any intercoiiiso with the toieigner. 

'I'ho cordon cmec drawn, the gnaidians of the 
state can, ho tliiiiks, I’cgulatc jirodnction and 
trading, jirices and A'ligos. They can introduce 
a LfiiLdcs-<jcld or peculiar national cuneucy, 
valueless abroad; and they can contiol its value 
])y controlling its (piaiitity. Thus in all dc- 
])artmcnts of ceonomical life there would be 
hope of introducing constancy, security, and 
the maintenance of the chief right of 11 ^ 11111 , the 
riglit to labour. Fichte means by right to 
labour the same sort of exclusive privilege as 
was .secured by the old gilds to their nicmhers ; 
and he j-egards tliis as the most imj'ortaiit form 
ol property, Trivate proiierty in tlie ordinary 
sense of the word, tamiiy life, and even ac- 
cumulation of fortunes, are not excluded ; and 
the advantages of fariiily life aio cleaily lecog- 
nised. Ficlito is a sociidist hut not a cominuiiLst ; 
and lie does not try to iogulate consumption. 

The tile ol enlliusiasm always pi('-)eut in Ficlite’s 
writings is not wanting in the CVi/mi titate^ hut 
the Characteristics, and Vo<^Ui(>7L 0 / Man, are better 
examines of his ho.sl, manner. 

Collected works ed. by J. H. Fielite, Berlin, 
1845-46 (8 vols.), Tlierc are jiassage.s of economic 
interest scattered up and down in neaily all these 
volumes. Der Gescidossnie llandels-Htaat (1800) 
was an ap])>.ndix to the NafumuM (1796). Botli 
are containid in vol, ill. of works. 

The Cjl^iracti^i ?lics of the Present Age, 
Vocation of Man, and oilier of the more popular 
woiks of FichtI, were translated iut(^Finglislv( with 
mneh spirit) by thi late Sir Williifii 8raith (Chap*' 
man, 1818, etc ). Tlio translator published also a 
Memoir of Fichfl tlujt went tbroiuiik two editions, 
Fichte’s chief philcMophical treaise is Wissen- 
sch^lslekre (1794), vol. i. of works. 

(^iistav SoJiiiiollTn', LillcrainrgeschicJite der 
nn d Sodo,l-^u'ssen,ichf>fteti { Leipzig),! 888. — 
J. B. Meyer, Fichte, Lassa/l^und der Soziafismus, 
1878.- Ferd. Ifcssall?, Vie Philosophie* Fichtes 


und die Bedentnng des dcutschen, VolJcsgeiftes, 
Festrede, May 1862 ; also the article Fichte in 
the llandwcrterbach der StaqJsuHsscnsrhnftc^i, by 
111. Karl Diehl ; also Itonar’s I*hil<>so/ihy and 
Political Economy (1S!)2), bk. iv. ch. ii ] J. n. 

FICTITIOUS KXAMFLES. See Examples. 
FICTITIOUS PAYEE. By § 7 (3) of tlie 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, wdiicl by virtue 
of §§ 73 and 89 applies mutatis mniamUs 
to clicqucs and promissory notes, when the 
payee of a hill is a iictitioiis or non-existing 
person tlie bill may be treated as jiayable 
to bearer. Tliis jmovision has been held to 
apply to the case of a forged bill, 'when the 
name of a real person was inserted as payee, 
Imt the hill was iiiiver negotiated, or intended 
to he payable, to him ; see Bank of England 
u. Vagliano (1891), 1 Ap]). Cas. 107 ; and 
SCO the whole subject discussed in an article on 
that case in Law Quarterly lieview, vol. vii. p. 
216. In Franco the in.sertion ot a lleiiLioiis 
jiayoo constitutes a supposUiou dc nom, and 
makes the bill void in hands o!’ any party with 
notice ol the fact. Most of the continental 
codes contain similar provisions. Jf. i). c. 

FIDEICOMMISSUM. A legai'y by way of 
informal refpicst insb'ud of formal command, 
thus ditleiiiig from the strict Icgatum. The 
fullilment of the I’eijuest at lirst depended 
entirely on the good laitli of the person to 
whom it was made, but it suhseipiently became 
legally cnlbreeablo on any one who succeeded to 
property of the testator. The advantage of 
fideicommissa was, that being oiiginally out- 
side the law’, tliey were not subject to the re- 
stricted rules applicable to Icguta. Thus many 
kinds of he({Uost were valid as fideicommissa, 
though invalid as legata. In course of time, 
however, tlio dillbrencoa between these two 
forms of legacy disaj)])eared, the law relating 
to them being assimilated. The idea of vesting 
property in one jierson in the ooni'uicnce that 
ho will allow another to ln*’c thft’ lieiietit of it 
i.s common to the fidc'icommissum and the trust 
of English law.* Indeed some*writcrs suppose 
that the existence orHideicominissa suggested 
to mediaival ehaucollors the enforcement of uses 
and tmsts. But the analog^% is duly of a general 
kiLd. A tideieommisstrm is simjdy a furm of 
Inquest requesting a tiaiisfer of property to he 
made by sinnic one after the testator’s death, 
whereas a trust is much more freely enacted artd 
may be of iUiich wider extent. * 

I The notion of a ^doubliJ estate, legal and 
dpiitalVle, which belongs to trusts, being de- 
rived from the s8paratioi( between common law 
and equitable ^jin’isdictiou, iseforeign to fidei- 
coniniissa. Froitf the fiueieonimissum of Roman 
law a form of family settlcmont was evolved in 
Fmncf and some other coutijwntll countries by 
which T-hc property allfcted by it was made 
inalienable in ai^rdance with feudal ideas (.see 
^IaJOKAT). • ‘ E. A. W. 
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FIDES, ^ioxA, Mala.* Thesn toi-ms are 
frequently used in conncetioii witli the ac(iiiiai- 
tion of projicrty, jx i)erson aequiiiug iluj ju’o- 
^terty of anoth(;i‘ biUia Jide, i.c. not hiiouin^; of 
Ids <lcfeetivo title, bein^j; sonictiines in .i more 
favouidblo legal position than one nc(juiiing 
7Hala jidc, i.c, knowing that lie lias no right, 
'i'hus acceding to Homan fiw onl^r ji peri^m 
who conics boiift Jnic into jiosscssiori of the pro- 
perty ot anothei can ae(]uire owiieishij) of it 
bv usueaption, and in English law only a bona 
I'uie holder of a bill of exchange for value, 
not a mala fide holder, can recover on it. 
(See Hon A Fidk.) e. a. w. 

FIDUCIAJIV. A person entrusted with the 
management of ju’operty oi business transactions 
on behalf of iiuother ])ei,son or other peisoiis is 
said to stand in a iidiieiaiy relation t(» the 
ownei or owners of the piojierty, oi the person 
or jicrsons on whose behalf the business is 
transaeteJ. 'riie more usual instances of 
lidneiary relations aio those between tiustecs 
and beneliciuries, — juincijials and agents,— 
direetois and shaieholdeKS. The nalure of 
the responsibility varies aecoiding to the char- 
acter of the relation, but the rule that a i>erson 
standing in a fiduciary position must not, in 
the absence of special authority, derive any 
dii'^et or imliiect piol'it from his juisition, is 
conn 'Oil to all cases. E. s. 

FI KLi/IIsTJ, JTknkv (1707-1754), play- 
wiight, novelist, and essayist, was made a justice 
01 the peace “ ior the County of Middb'sex ,md 
for the City and Liberty of AVestiniuster,” by the 
whigs, i\ letiirn for Ins anti-Jacobite journal- 
istic wr’Tng:., Some icsults of his magisterial 
x,^eiie.noo tA)k slui])0 in tw^o essay.s, which are 
not without interest to the econoinkst fioin the 
historical ])oint of \\(\sv—~An Enquiry into ih^ 
Oautica of the late liicicasc of Jobbers, e!c., until 
fionw t'rnposah for Jb niedylwj this Growing Evil, 
Ldudjii, 1751 ; and A J'ropusal for Malintf an 
Ejicetaal Fwinsion^for the Poor, for amending 
their imrah, and for rendering them uscfid 
meinheisof ih» so^'icty. To 'Hhich ,s added a 
Elan if the Eu, tidings^ Proposed, toilh proper 
Elevations, Imndon, I75d. 

“ The Insffa'y Jonalhan UAld the Great," 
'iaj,s Mr. Leslie Steplfen in Ins biogi a])hical 
essay, “ is a jiowerful illustration of the ffirTs 
vvhich were going on under Fiebiing’s nose.” 
lie was compelled to “seta thief to catch a 
tliiet, Jor “ LtukIoii at this period, and for long 
afterwards, w'as wtthout^auy pro]>er system of 
police. AH, hough the population vV^is clfso 
upon a million, tlm oi'g'n^’sation for such 
piiri)Oses was .s 1)^11 that of a coiAtry village. . . 
riio weakness of the j)olice,v4n fact, made it 
convenient lor j)rivato jicrsons to coftic to terms 
M best tiny •oubj^w ‘ill the criminal classes," by 
means of advertiseffi^nts promising .^Icuc? if 
restoration of stolon jiropgrty^w^ore nude. 

Fielding attriluitcil the hnjicase of theft (1) to 


the growth of luxury intfPoduced by trade (and 
of wlifcli as shell be ajqiroves), through wliieh 
the working classes had become unsettled, idle, 
extravagant, and addicted to di-mikcuiieh.«and 
gambling ; (2) to the abuse or neglect ol the 
laws ior the legulati'Sn of the jioor. Keilhcr 
the leccivers f'f stolen goods nor the thieves 
w’cic juosccutcd with vigour, tlic toituous mazes 
ol Lomlou building.^ tavouied escape, conviction 
was dillicult, pardons were ficqueni;, and eifecn- 
tions ma<le festive, not solemn, as in Holland, 
but “a day of glory ” for the (Tiniinal. 

In the second es.say Fielding insists— (l) that 
work should be provided Jbr the jioor ; and (2) 
that the ]ioor sboiiid be comiiollcd to w'oik. 
lie descants on the burthen and musanee they 
had become, give.s an early instance of 
“slumming,” and pointed out that there was no 
stiect in AVestniinsler “ which doth not swarm 
all day with beggais and all night with thieves,” 
that open insults by day were fiequi'iit arid 
dei'redations in the suburban fiaiisliesof nightly 
oeeurrenec. lie planned, with full regulations, 
a county woikliou.se and house of coirectiou 
to contain at least 5000, to wiiich vagrants and 
thieves should be sent, and to whicli the im- 
eiiijiloycd might go. iiicro instiuction should 
be given in “inaiiulacturos and mysteries,” and a 
labourers’ registry kcjit. In sujipoi t of his juin- 
ciples, liequotcsfroni JSir Josiah (JJuld, “thegrofll 
Mr. Law%” and “Sir William I’etyt.” c. A. F. 

FI Eld) SYSTEMS. The prevailing agri- 
cultural system, ill the middle ages, of England 
as well as of many Eiiroiioan cuuntiies. The 
enclosure acts of the 18th and 10th centurica 
finally luit an end to it in most parts of Eng- 
land, but a few relics may yet bo found, 0]>en- 
tiehls and town-iiclds are names often given 
to lands cultivated under this Thukk-Fielti 
System. One of the tliree lieMs was left fallow 
each year, while tlie other two WA’i-e under 
ci'ops. In some cases a sinq'ler two-hcld .system 
existed. The ojieii-lields were divided into 
strips, gc'ycjally of an acre or some fraction of 
;*'i Sere, varying in breadth, but usually, except 
\»lierethc iiregularit^ of tiie laud prevented it, 
a furlong in length ; evidently the slia})o was 
dictated by the necessities of jiloughing. Balks 
of unploughed turf sejiaratcd the strijis, and 
across the cinls ran a common way, sometimes 
a path, sometimes a strip, the last to he 
j'loughed. The cnl tivators, whether freeholders, 
villeins, or ci^iyliol'lcrs, hchl X vary^g number 
of stiips ill each held ; the demobne land of the 
lord#o''the itlanor, and probably even the church 
lands, were siTnilarly .scatteiod in strips in each 
field ; the tenants paid rent, in early times 
chiefly in ])r15duce and in •labour on the lord’s 
strip.s, ill the later mit'lle ages and since, 
cliiefly in money, rionglsing, synving, reading, 
carting, felling w'ood, washing shccji, re|^)airing 
hedges, were ami/lig the commonest services 
perfoihied by the teiian'^. 'Hicse would come 



under the head of Wekk-Wouk, lu^iially the 
labour of three days a week fioiu the orUinary 
serfs ; other services, not iixed in time or 
aino^iiit, were eallcd booM-work. In addition 
to their holdings in the iields the cultivators 
had grazing rights on the’ common jiastiire land 
which was never divided into 'strips like the 
arable, and also, as soon as liay-harvest was 
over, on the lands temporarily enclosed for liay 
by t^lie several tenants. “ Lammas meadows ” 
(see Lammas Lands) still recall this old right, 
which points to the common ownership originally 
existing in Villaue Communities. Another 
evidence of this is the communal or manorial 
rule, enforced by the townshi}) or manor courts, 
by which common cultivation was made com- 
pulsory. The same crojis must be grown by all, 
the same fields cultivated and left fallow in the 
same order. Individual owiicrshij) was practi- 
cnlly established, hut there was no individual 
freedom of action. Economically, the system 
was wasteful, tending to keep the .standaul of 
farming at the level of tlie worst farmer, giving 
scojic for endless (piarrels, and jireventing the 
adoption of im[)roveJ methods and implements. 
The holdings being scattered, the farmhouses 
could not stand in the mid.st of the farms, but 
were placed side by side in the village street. 
The normal lidding of the better class Villein, 
if in the complexity of classes and holdings 
anything can bo called normal, may bo taken 
as 30 acres, — a Vina ate or YAnij,LAND ; 
such a tenant usually owned two oxen, {iiirl 
combined with other tenants to form the 
common plough-team. Otheis held a half- 
virgate, — bovate or oxgaiig, and contributed 
one ox to the team, while others again of the 
lowest class of villein had little or no .share 
in the common fields and owned no ox, but 
held a hut with a small [dot of garden. All 
gradations are found between these classc.s, and 
some villeins oven held more than a full virgate. 
The co-ojieratlve [dough -team, like the com- 
pulsory common cultivation, calls to^miiid tlie 
common owmei'shij) of earlier times. 

The chief points wliich^irc still controversial 
are, the origin of tlie scattered holdings and of 
tjio services and rents of tlie peasants. But 
the latter, though iutriiisically the more im- 
portant, cannot he considered here. "With 
regard to the former, Seebohm argues that tlie 
strips were aj)[)ortioncd to the co-owners of the 
plougli-tc^n in aVcTtairi rotation, 4 nd in [iroi^r- 
rion to the nriiiibor of oxen owned by each. 
Vinogradoff, contesting Seehohin’s* explanation^ 
of the problem by coaration, mentions the fact 
that in central J^ussia tlie strijis a^e intermixed 
although the plough*is drawn by one horse, and 
argues that the huf:e landholders, who must 
hav# owned boasts enough for at least one full 
team eight oxen^ivould under tliis theory liave 
, had compact lioldings, whicii was not the case ; 
and tliat very many iifltancos are found oT small 


teams of four oxen owned by ti o peasante, 
which under the system of distrihntioii by coara- 
tion would have given tlie ships alternately to 
two tenants, — an arrangement wliich seems not 
to be found. Vinogradoir cxjilaiiis the inter- 
mixed strips by the (hjsiro to divide tlie land 
fairly ; for, as due allowance for the iiiievon 
qn.ility ami irregular conformation of the land 
was iiupossihle, to divide good, bad, and indif- 
jercut lantl alike equally among tho claiiiiauts, 
would be the most natural lesource. 

[Nasse, (tcsHncltte, der mittclaJtci'Uchcn FeMge- 
mmischa/t in Kugland^ ISOU. — 'riinroM Rogers, ki.x 
Centuries of Work and Wages, 1884. — Seebohm, 
English Village Covmvnitg, ]8tS3.- •Vinognulolf, 
Villainage in England, 1 892. — J. Tj. llaummnd and 
Raibara llarnnioiid, The Village Lahonier, 1700- 
ISSTly 1911.] E. a. P. 

Fll'lRI LAGIAS, WniT or. Thi.s writ, com- 
monly called JLfn.t is the one most frequently 
used for the purpose of on forcing jiidgiiicnts for 
the recovery of money claims. It directs the 
shcrilf to “cause to be made ” {fieri farm) the 
sum of the jndguieiit debt by sale of so innoli of 
the debtor’s goods as are rcipiired for that puj’pose. 
The slieriffs officer mu.st be careful not to seize 
more goods than are requii ed, and not to seize 
goods whicli are not the debtor’s property. It 
.sometimes ]ia[)[)eiis that goods seized by the 
sheriff are claimoil by tlie debtor as his jirojierty 
as ivell as by some othei [lerson ; in such a ca.se 
the sherilf may have tho rights of tho parties 
ascertained by a procedure known by the 
teclinioal iiaine of Inteiqilcader. Formerly 
tho slierifT was unable to take [)o.s.session of 
anything beyond “goods and chattels” in the 
strict sense, but a statute [lassed in the begin- 
ning of the late reign (1 & 2 Viet. c. 110) 
enables him to seize money, banknotes, bills of 
exchange, bond.s, and other securities for money, 
and to enforce such securities in the judgment 
debtor’s [dace. E. S. 

FIFTEENTHS AND liJ^NT»S. The ex- 
pedient of raising money by means of a tax on 
jiorsonal properw is said to havifbeen first tried 
in England in tho tini^ of Henry 11. (reigned 
1154-1189), who raised money for a cru.sadG by 
means of tho S^lndin tenth, «• Wlfetiicr this was 
tho* first occasion or no^ is a dis[)uted point ; 
itiis, however, certain that a.s soon as subsidies 
began to be ^i-antcd by parliament, those sub- 
sidies took the form of a tax on personal pref- 
perty. The auflnint levied wa3 some definite 
fraction of the value each *pcr80u’s movables ; 
tl^j inhSCbitants of cities, boroughs, aud ancient 
demesnes being tkxnd soipowhat more heavily 
than the rest ^ the country, tin the reign of 
Edward J. freigwfcl 1272-1307), the usual grant 
bcoaiiie a Jlfleenlh mid tenth ; that is to say, a 
te'nlh of the value of all moPubHis Avas to be 
coflcctcct from the ift'iabitants of cities, 
boroughs, and anient demesnes, aud a fifteenth 
from every one olso» ‘ At first a special assess ' 
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nient was uiffie lor oacli fjrant, but in ilie year 
1334, when njificcn/h aiitl ttmih was giaiitod to 
Edward L, a gro;;t inquisition was bold, tlic 
tax being assessed with luuoli care, cxtia- 
ordinary j)ains being taken to secure an accurate 
result, and alter this date a Jlflccnfli ti,iid IfMlli 
was a technical exjuvssion, aiiti meant that each 
district wj* to contribute thefiniount^ lixeci by 
the great assessment of 1334. Wiien, owing 
to changes in the distribution of wealth, the 
burden of taxation was no longer fairly dis- 
tributed by the assessment of 1334, the balance 
was restored by allowing a drawback of £4000, 
and in later years of £6000, on each fftcenth 
(Did tenffi, in tavour of waste and imjiovcrisheil 
places ; but no new assessment was made till 
the reign of Henry VI 1. (reigned 1485-1509). 
The whole system of taxation uas altered during 
the commonweal 111 , luul jifleciif/is mid 
l(‘vied tor the last time in 16*^6. The accounts of 
the assessment and eolleotion o( these subsidies, 
extending as they do Irom the reign of Henry 
III. to the end ol the reign ot Chailes I., form 
a class of documents of groat importance in 
economic and general history. 

[Stubbs, (hv.Htdulhmal lliHory of Erujlaud 
vol. ii., Oxford, 1883. — lilackstone’s Comwen- 
iarie.s on the Taiws of Enijland, vol, i., hohdon, 
18bJ.— cr/nZ Tltiid' Reynn'ts of (he Depidy. 
Keeper of (he Public Records, appendix u.—Doweil, 
JJiston/ of TamLwti, 2nd ed., 1888.1 a e, s. 


ITbANGlEKl, Oaei'ano (1752-1788), was 
boin at Isbijdes. His ]»arent.s, noble.s, intend m 
him tor a militaiy career, which he sooi 
•'.bandoned to study law and philosojdiy, witl 
a strong belief in the high luturo ol .science, 
'<1 a de.sire tb discover a new .system foi 
th. gob? of mankind. He was the king’s 
chamberlain, and pa.sscd his youth at coiut. 
Dining that time he sujiportcd the reform.'; 
which the ]\liiii.ster Tanueci introduced in 
the jmidical admini.stration (1774), and pub- 
lislu.d, in 17^0, thj^ two first volumes of hi.s 
gra-'t work, Lii Scicnza della Lcqislazione, and 
soon after (178;^) the 3rd and tth vo^s., which, 
if they brought him Ifonoms both at liome 
and abroad, brought liim enemies also. He 
tuarried, and*rcnu)ved to Ca^i, where he 
published (1 785) tlnwj oliiml^ more, ^id 
va.s appointed a member of the sui»reine trc*.- 
lury couneil by Fer.linand IV. Jlis impaired 
lealth and zealous work in Ids new ollicc 
>bliged him +0, retire to the .loiiiitry at Vico 
^nense, to rceovei^his sLength. But in vain : 
le died suddenly, aged 5 g, le.iving a*iastii® 
ame. ^ ^ 


ilungieri was -yie ofUo- ino.st iftportai.t writers 
Ji econonucs m the lattiT years ol‘ the ]a.st ceifLui-y. 
lo (lid not, as he himself declares, treate new 
he had a considerable 
cqnaintance withNkt^onomical studie* of kk 
ime, but it is strange ho knew nothing of Smith, 
rhoni he never refers to. Hmtever, ho tollowo.l 
o leader, standing between the nhvsincnifin n«,i 


iuer<-antile t.ieorie.s. He a zealous partisan 
ot fie^tiade and Ihi! Rjniu.e '1a\, avIuIo he 
believed in the Bai.anck ok Tuadk ; so that he 
may bo teimed L‘doelie,r>but not m the .same ftn.so 
as his hdlow-eiiizen Gauam. Filan-ieri is a con- 
necLing link between ilimoANTiusM and Fiikk- 
tuade; he Mistmlns tlie pi iiici])Ie of the balance of 
trade, but he argues lor a system of liberty both for 
exporlation and iiiqioi talion, temjiered oiily by the 
ojniiion that laws ought to be dillerent m comutriea 
(liUerently eircum.staiieed ; his works are thus the 
prelude to a historical system of social legislation. 
In thi.s .a-siiecl Cossa { hi trod uzione alio studio dclV 
Rconoviia Politica) ju.stly classes him among the 
authors who accept the new liberal theory without 
giving iij) entirely the ancient ones, pliv.siocratic 
and nierea utile. 


lAt. ^cieiiza della Lefslazione, Venezia, 1822, 
^ol. ii. The 1st ed. is of ]7S0, and another at 
(lenon, 1798.— See e.spoeially lib. ii. Ddh Lecjgi 
I olitidie cd Kconomiehe, reininted by Custodi 
in his Cvllezimie P. Mod. vol. \k\u.~ ]> arere 
j>re.se/ita(o al Re sitllu puiposiziove di nn njjitio 
se^ssemiaie dil cosl detlo Tavoglierc dclle Pvqlie. 
'^^^o\\Xi^^. --KsLraltQ(lefL'oj^eia[\VillU(m] Play- 
fair sul Debilo Ktizionale, Nujioli, 1788. Playfair’s 
work 1.S An Essay on the Kalional Debt, hoiidou, 
1/87. Filaiigicii, in .sending his work to th« 
Marquis Tonmui.si, ex]ilani.s that he ow^e.l to Play- 
bur his opinioms against establLshing a national 
debt, to meet the extraoidiiiary reiinirements of 
the slate. 


riLIUCCI, ViKCENzo (18th century), a 
Jesuit, ji^iorn at Siena, who siiinmed up with in. 
tclligence the olt-rc])eated theological coinsidera- 
tioiKs about the determiimtioii of price, and 
(lisciisscd usury and exchange o])eration.s, laiLh- 
tully keeping to the canon law. The first part of 
his volume ticats of the theory of juice, and is 
interesting to the economical student. 

Moraliitm quawfionum de chnslianis offinin et 
uisihus conseientKE, aiictoie Vincentio FiJmccio 
Lugduiii, 1622. ^ j,' ’ 

Fl.NAL DFCPEE OF KTIUTY* ,s the 
(^xure.ssum uw'd h) .(evons (or the Dkujike ok 
Jtility (».v.) of the last increment of any 
Cl mmodity secured, or the next iucreiueiit ex- 
jicctcd or desired, '/lie increments being re- 
garded as inliiiitcsimal, the degree of utilily is 
not .supj»o.sed lo vary trnm the last possessed to 
the next expected. Jt will he obvious, after 
a .study ol the article on DEOiii':E ok Utility, 
that it is the final degree of utility of various 
commodities that interests us fopimercially, not, 
fortnstaiice, tBcir itiitial or avciugtf-rl'cgrecs of 
iitilitv. Tli^^t is to .say (Fig. 1), |l a is a small 
iinit ^f the commodity A, and h a small unit 
of the commodity Ii, and the quantity of A 
T po.ssess, ancJi^j, the quantity Jf J 1 jiossess, 
then, ill considering the ctjj^iivalonce of a and h 
1 do not ask whether A or B has the greatei 
iritial degree of utilily, i.e, I do not compare 
the linns Oa and (^/>, nor df> I inquire which 
lias tho^greatcr average degree of utility, i.e. 1 

(\f% tlrtf nritni.oi.A ♦■l.n. I...:..!, i ..P aM.. . . 



base Os’ Avhieh shall h(i[uiil the area n\).)‘n', Avitli 
the height ot‘ the r(‘(!<,‘m^le on base 0 //‘ which 
shall etjual 1 he area /»<)////, hut 1 eoin|iare Ihe 
leii^b with the Uii^di 7///, .uni ;isk what 
are Ihe, iel:iti\e i.itc.s iit, wliu-h iinieimails 
of A ainl l» will ihhi' to 111} s.ilisf:iel ion. 

If ./v<' is twiei* the leii^dli ol )\f>\ Iheli (siin*e 
n, aiul ai'e sujtjio.sed to hesiii.'ill umlSj lllioii^di- 
oiit the eonsiniiplioii ol A\hieh the deelnie jii 
the' eill'Ves (in\ 1)1/ iiiiiy he Jie^Ieeh'd^ it is 
obvious that iV/ will he ei|uivalent to r^.s^t(e 
eithi'i iiieieiiieiiL will jiehl ait etpuil aiea of 
satislactioii. 




cause he possesses them in difleleill ]'ropo| t ions, 
or because his tastes and wants aie dilferent, 
linds that the j'.dative final utilities ol the 
small uii4r, a and h are not th^ s.in:e lor Itim 
(t!) as they ar^ lor me (1). Sa} , di.it for him 
is the eipiivaleiit of o, eleai l};the condli ion.'-;, 
foi* a nnitiuilly advaiitaifeous e\ehant,fe evisl. 
Lets he j^u-eateiMhap and less timn so that 
5-‘J and 15 — 5 are l;oth ])ositive. A' ow suppose 
( 1 ) e\ehan,i(es with (' 2 ), ‘^ivino him « and 
receViii'^Mionr hhn^db. Then, (1) receiies bh 
in <‘\'thaiio(« for iu(w()rth 2^ to him') ami hciie- 
fits to the extent of -2) A and hv lip* same 
trausuetion (2) has received k (wortli 'Mt to Idin} 


in cxchaiif^n for and has h<‘iu?rited to tho 

extent of (:1 — 5) h. The result of this exehaiiifo 
will he a movement of all the verlieals that 
indicate t he amount of each eoinmodily possessetj 
hy ciicii ext hansel, iii the iliiections indieated 




hy tlm ai row’-h('ads : ami this .a^aiii wit! (as is 
olivioiis tiom iiispi'elmn (d' dii* ti^nires) tend to 
reduce llu' ditleieiice hetween the latio of 
eipiivalenee hetween ii amWe in ffie ease of the 
two exehan^eis, 'Du' pioeess of exchanoc will 
1^0 on (6 not iTeeessai ily rem;flnin<f constant) 
until the ratio oj e<jn?vah'nee hidwei'ii (( and h 
eoineidi's foj- die two exchangers, tlie last ex- 
change hiingi|ig alxait an e(|i ilihViiim in aeeonl- 
ante with that ratio. iSitldi a ratio oi eijuilihrimn 
1.4'a limiting lalio of excliange ; that is to say, 
exchange e(HistandY tends to apjuoaeh sneli a 
ratio, jiorhups hy a scrie.s of tentative exchanges 
at varieais rate.s^ and would cease were such a 
ratio actually arrivtMU-it. 

' nonce Jevoiis’s fundamental thetirem ; “Tho 
ratio ot cxchai^ge rtf any, two commodities will 
he tli^fx reciprocal of the ratio ofHhe final degi-ees 
of ntility^.of lite 4 uantitie.s of commodities 
available for consumption after tlie exchange 
is^omj^leted,” ajiplies to ratio which 

would secure einulihrium at a stroke, rather 
than to the len4atiye bargains hy which it ia 
approached iii tlie ‘ ‘actual market.” 
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For tTie ureciso nnathomatical relation be- 
tween final degree of utility and utility in use, 
see articles DEaiiEF, oe Ui'IMTY; Kxi’UAnce, 
Vamik in; and Utility tlio fonnei 

being the dilVeiTutial eoeilicieut of the laliev. 

The ooueoplioua of “degree of utility” and 
“ final degree of utility ’’ he at tie- heart of the 
n»itlieniat§‘al method of |iMlit1?’iil ecoi^oniy, :iwd 
theireoinjilete InViloiywonld almosteoinenle with 
llie histoiy of m.itlieniatieal eemiomies. Inci- 
dentally the idea has heen sliuek tVom time to 
time by sundry niatliematieians, and it has been 
worki'd out indejicndenlly by eeonomisis no 
liiwer Ilian four or five times. (Iouisnot (ISgSj, 
Duj-niT (1811), CossEN (l.Sr.y), and Jevons 
(] 8t)U and ISll) successively discovered .ind 
taught 1h(! thcoiy, each one in ignoiancc of 
the woik ol his piedecessois. In 1871 the 
Anstiiaii lilengir, and in hS7 1 tlie Sw iss Aihilias 
(working on IIk' basis laid down by ( 'ournot), 
adopted esseidially the same ocntial eoneejition, 
and since tlimi the tlicoiy lias not again sunk 
into oblivion. ‘Many Aviilers in (Jermany, 
Holland, Deniinik. Fiance, Italy, and Fngland 
are mov engagec! in d(‘vclopiiig il. H(‘e tlie 
bibliogiaphies and lists ol wriieis in Hie ap 
]«‘i'div to .b'Voiis s I In'i)/// of h'cd'itoiii //, 

onl cd., and the Pielace to tValias’s T/twnc i/e 
f(t ISSf) ; ami loi lar-ieai hing recent 

d( vc’ .pnicntsin Ann uca, Fiighind. and France, 
h 'e Appmuli.v. 

r.bwons’s “liiial degree ol iitilitY”is the ///vat- 
??!//, no of the Anstnan school, (tossen’s IF ih 
tier h'/Uen A iomi, and Wall us ’s / arcfe.j i*. ii. w. 

I'lNAyCKS, PUBLIC, See Budget, The ; 

1 m.lct Taxvi'ion ; Debts, Primic; Floating 

D« -n ; INDIIIEGT TAXATION ; TAXATION, 
Ai tides on. 
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U a grui Pniicijilcs of, p C.i ; „f United Kingdom, p. 05- 
I. iiiipenul l'lui'ini-(‘, o or,, (r,) Re\enuo, n. 05, (h) K\ 
Finaneo, p tjO. (Joloniii 
and Indian, p. oo. nelgiiiiii, p. Fiance, p. C.t 
Omnaiiy, p (!.• X- tlicilandH, p.^^. U iledSlat.a 
Iru'Jrrni ft) Import Duties, p. 77, a 

Intenial Revenue, p 78 ; (cyotl.er. Sources of Keveinie 

Slate and lui.-inco, p. so - (u) Debts n 80 

(h) Revonuo and Ei^cndi^nrc p. sO.^ 

taxation in eacli country innst n 
of dS present, bncomo rapully 

wl the methods (jfHnanco give: 

as bi nortaru wlnclf luivo been selectn 

us important mstaricef*of dil!. rent inetliods.] 

CtENEIUL riUNCIPLEsf Tl.O VfOT^ “fit 
to«t*ie payment of i 
line (Jinancia, ^nntfo^ ha.s % a ..eries o 
changes come now to deno|^\ioaling.s*witl 
wealth or capital, most frciiuently, iTowcver ii 

wealth. 1 ubiic fiSlSpj i.s in fact statf house 
eeping or political econoniy ” in the earlici 
e ise of that term, which; 9 .ccording to Aclan 


Smith ( Health of Natiori^, bk. iv. ch. i. note), 
“cousitlercd a branch of the science of a 
statesman or logi.slator, pi-oposcs two distinct 
objects,” the second of-wliidi i.s “to snp])ly>tho 
stale or coimnomveaUh with arcYcnue sullicicnt 
for the public servid^is.” It is accordingly 
concerned wilhotbe best nicthod.s of raising and 
applying the levemie of the state, with the 
administration of ])ublie property and debts 
and liiKilly with the syslems of aceomdabnity 
and control. The forms and mode of limineial 
oiganisation, and tlie piineijiles on wliieh it 
may liest lie earned on, have been gradually 
developed with the ].rogre.ss of jiolitieal lile 
and the growdh of economic knowledge, 'i'lie 
earlkst societies show the diiect lev 7 "’of eom- 
modities and seiwice.s from tlie memlx-is by tli(« 
ruler. Tliis simple method of siipjilying public 
wants after a time juoves inadeijnafe, and more 
comjdicated foi m.s come into use. The sovereign 
obtains piojierty suflieient to enable him "to 
discharge the state services, or, as it was said, 
“to live of his owm ” (.sec Domaine), with the 
power of imposing taxes on extiaordinary occa- 
sions. A.s the use of money in transactions 
hccome.s more general, the revenno is colh'cted 
in the shape of coin, whicli is then expended for 
the public needs. It is regaided as tlic duty 
of the sovereign to aecnmulate treasure as a 
safeguaid ag.iinst emergencies, and the adminis- 
trative an angements for collection are improved 
and centralhsed. Ihe sources of revenue are 
xvideneO by tlie employment of vaiious foi-ma 
both T Direct Taxation and Indirkct Taxa- 
tion, tlie private or iieculiar receipts fiom 
state property sink into a position of less im- 
poi-tance, while on the otlier liand the forms of 
outlay expand wdth tlie increasing duties of 
the state. A further factor is intiodneed in 
tlie establishment of Ckedit, which allows of 
the snlisfitntion of horrow-ing (see Deri's, 

1 DBLTc) for the older ]»l,in of keeping a treasure, 
Dredit also, by its use, as a medium of e.xehaiigo, 
fiioilitates ^he colleetion and disbursement of 
the ^mblic rcceiphs, which ai'c readily managed 
lliiongh the hankiiift» .system. J’arallel with 
this movement is the ajiplieation of a bi'tter 
and fuller method of Audit, and the grcate,r 
pow^cr obtained by tlic people over finance, 
until, under the modern representative system, 
complete control has been given to the legisla- 
tnro over the Ujipropiiation.s for expenfliturfi 
anj ihe taxes jiaid for the ohfauiing*-M’ revenno. 

1 his stage, only reached by tln^nost prop'cs- 
sivo In-ilionS* within the last century, marks 
xhe highest type of financial organisation as 
yet known. ^ The ruder ancMess developed 
forms still survive in haei^ward countries, luit 
their jiositioii only sliow^ the course W'liieh 
jirogross has taken, and does jjot aid in^tlie 
explanation of tlio best syste^ of finance. 

Theories on thd* subject of finaneo are of 
compafatively recent oHein. •> At first ih« 



financier’s solo idea' Mas to take p‘t)ssessioii of 
whatever articles wore nearest to hand. The 
ulterior coiise(|uences of his action did not seem 
to^meod any ooiisidcrafeion ; therefore both in 
ancient and niodiioval societies visible and acces- 
sible W'calth formed tho chief object on which 
the initial weight of the |nilKic burdens fell. 
Even high administrative organisation — as in 
im])erial Home — did not secure any wiser jioliey 
in the sub.stantive inethod.s of li nance. Eise.al 
science took its rise wii.h the need lor increased 
outlay caused by the fonnatiou of tho modern 
European system. “ Statecraft,” as understood 
by the rulers of the HJth and 1 7th centuries, 
included the management of national lesoiuces 
in the jmblic interest. It therefore*, more especi- 
ally under tho innuence of tho ideas of the 
Ml^nOANTiLE SvsTHM, .sought to adjust lin.an- 
cial rules in a V'ay calculated to stimulate the 
grov.'th of wealth. Not oidy tho direct but 
tho indirect ellecLs of the li.seal policy 
adopted were takc'ii, however mistakenly, into 
account. Thus in the I>a Il'piihlira of ilunix, 
certain kinds of taxation are pieferred, and 
tho rule of taxing according to “faculty” or 
“ability ” is stated (bk. vi. eh. ii.). Modern 
maxims of liuance in a ciudc form ajipear in 
the German w'liters of tho l7th century on 
tho subject of “the treasury,” and in a inoro 
developed simpe in tlio Gamer \Msric Science 
of tho succeeding one. The expediein'y of 
retaining, and tho jirojior nianagenient of 
.state property, tho di.stribution of taxation, an<l 
the limits of its amount, the jirini'ijde of public 
e.xpenditure, and finally the questions of public 
treasures and debts are treated in his Slacits- 
mrtlisclmft (2ud ed. 1758), and liis Sijslcin ties 
Finanzwcsens (1 7(51) by Jusri who sy.stcmatised 
the cameralist doctiines. 

But the great source of financial principles in 
the scientific form has been Politjcal Economy 
{q.v.) as expounded by Adam Smith {q.v.) and 
his successors, and either included, as in Englaml, 
in thousual textbooks of the. science, pr, asmo.stly 
in Germany, considered in a di.stinct dci»arf!uent 
with tho title FinanzihUsensehafL In the 
midst of much dillerencc of opinion and di.sj)ute 
on controverted [>oints some general principles 
may be found that liave commanded widesiircad 
acceptance, or at least enable the ojiposod views 
to be realised and defined. Taking the several 
departments of finance in what seems their 
natural (jfv^er, public expeiiditiia; first presents 
itself. The b^oad rule on this hcatl is admitted ly 
that of “economy.” No exjiemliture .4nould 
b# undertaken uiiloss for an adequate object, 
and the utility^to be gained shoiy.d bo carefully 
balanced against the disutility or cost of the 
service. Not only'inust the toi.al .state onthiy 
be Veighed against' the total s icrilico involved 
in th^ raising of ijevonuc, but a due ju-oportion 
between the several wants*to be satisfied must 


of the sbite should be met before what J. S. 
Mill (Principles, bk. v. ch. i. § 1) ca'b the 
“optional ” ones receive attention. “ Dt ienco,” 
to ado[)t a phrase otherwise used by Adam 
iSmitli, hs prior to “opulence,” and therefore 
exj)enditurc for .security comes before that for 
the cncoursigenient of industry or the iiuprovo- 
ment ol nrt. The rule of “economy/' or j)er}iap 3 
better, “maximum utility,” holds in res])cct to 
e;ieh class of outlay. 'I'licrc are limits beyond 
winch even the most nece.ssary object cannot 
be wisely pursued ; and most disj)uto.s as to 
particular eases of exp('iulitiire, —c.q. the re- 
curring one a.s to Iho sullicieiicy of tho English 
army ami navy — turns on tho question of the 
observance or breaeh of this rule, which in prac- 
tice only admits of a rough cmjtirical a])])lication. 
The expediency of ineroasing or reducing state 
action may theoretically ho regarded as coming 
under the same comprehensive canon. It should 
be carried up to and not jmslied beyond tlie 
point at which llie distribution between piiblie 
and private activities ]iroduces the maximum 
advantage. In this lespeet the doetrinc ol 
Final DiiuiiKK oe Utili iy (q.v.), promulgated 
hy .Ievons (q.v.) and Meiiger. is employed 
by jMa;^zi>la (Fmair.a Pubbhea, Nome, 18U0), 
Viti de Marco (Econoinia Finanziaria, Koine, 
1888), and others, but owing totlie conqilications 
of the factors, it seems as yet impossible to get 
any dctiiute results. On the lower plane of 
practice the i»rudence and insight of the states- 
man form the only guarantee for successful 
treatment. Other laws of expenditure are those 
laid dowm by lh‘of. Wagmer (Fivnir.ivisscnscluifl, 
vol. i. pp. 70-83, 3id eil. 1883) as (1) the 
law of incroase in state functions with tlic jiro- 
gress of society, ami (2) the preference of pro- 
veiition to rejiKssioii iii model ii state-action. 
These, however, arc bare generalisations from 
the specific experience of Germany (and in a 
k's,*- ilegiee other stales) during tlie last cen- 
tury lather than Iuiidami 4 /(al lafs of rmaneial 
poliev 

Of the two g?cat clas.sos into Vhich the jmblic 
receipts are divided, the older, “drawn from 
some fund which jieeuliarly belongs to tho 
.sovereign ” (^Pealth of Nti(ionsi bk. v. ch. ii. 
ISK, jiaragrajih), may cOnsist of lands or iiidus- 
ttial jiroperty. 'I'lio weight of authority rcjire- 
sciited in .Adam Smith’s dictum that “tho 
revenue which, in any civilised monarchy, the 
crow'll derives tVoiii the crown lands ... in 
reality costs more to^^tlie sboiety tlian pci'hajia 
ifiiy other equal revenue which the crown enjoys” 
(Wealth of Nati(lihs\ hk. Vj,ch. ii. part 1), favours 
the sale of pulilic lauds, in European countries 
at all cveqts, aiii is opposed to fresh purchases. 
Any cxcojitioim, «.(/. the case of Forests (q.v.), 
ai;o m^Ie not on fmancinjypgnAinds, but for 
reasons of public jiolicy?*' As a necessary result 
tlio revenue derived, from this source is quits 
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appropriation of rent by Uie use of taxation 
is treated under Land, NATioNArJsATioN uk 
( see also Single Tax). 

'I'liough the industrial receipts of the state 
are not declining as niucli as tliose from the 
Domaink (q.v.), yet up to the present the field 
of public enterprise is a limited one, being con- 
fined to ^he means of cofiniunieation and 
transport ^ei; Post Office ; Ka i lw ays, State ; 
Teleguai’JIs), certain nniniei]»al services, as 
waterworks, gasworks, and tramways, and lastly 
industries monopolised lor the jjurpose of secur- 
ing revenue (Monotoliks, q.v.). The contri- 
bution from tliis source is comparatively small 
owing to the great disjiarity between net and 
gi’oss rccei])ts. Any consiilerable gain, as in 
the instances of the Knglish jiost ofiice, and 
(till (piite lately) the Prussian railways, is in 
fact a covcit form of Taxation (q.v.). The 
relatively small yield of the ipiasi-piivato or 
“}»eculiar ” sources 0 1 leveriue, togidher with the 
increasing expenditure lor public purposes, 
coiiijx'ls recourse to a larger extent to the 
agency of Taxa’jton. 

The natiwe and giuicral features of Taxation, 
its just division, and its real ju'cssuie on those 
alfected, as well as the technical rules for it.s 
eoiivonient and economical levy, belong to tin; 
articles assii^ied to that head (Taxa'J'ion ; 'J' \xa- 
rioN, PiiUALiTY OF ; Taxation, Incidence 
01' ; lAXAiiON, Maxims of, q.v.). There are. 
lioweviT, some financial principles applicable 
to the subject of revenue as a W'holo, whii ■ 
may best bo considmed here. 

One very important rule lias been exjnessed 
bv tlie woH “suHicioncy,’’?>. tlie public revenue 
sli ir 1 bf* larg ■ enough to meet the public wants 
(W ugner, Finan^ioisseimhaft, vol. ii. [>. d()7, 2ud 
ed.). No methods of hixation or fiscal manage- 
ment generally— no matter how^ iieriect in other 
respects — are financially sound unless they 
provide funds suflicicnt to meet all usual ex- 
penses, and tbusobvj^ile the ei cation of a Defigi r 
(q.o.). Productivity i.s thciefore one of the 
essential ijualiiics oT a good <tax sy.s'cm, and 
the not amount juodufed Is a most material 
clement in determining the imposition or le- 
mission of a*tax^ As a corollary from the 
princijiles on whicTi th# foregoing rule is based, 
it may bo said that excessive revenue is not 
desirable. A large surj^lus leads |o waste and 
profusion. As Prof. Adams (rahlk Debts, jip. 
81, 82) romarl’'s, “The full i»ilis.ition of sclf- 
governincnt rcquiwis a (^e'.icate adjustment of 
budgetary maeliineiy, but suri>Iu. revcfiue aCs 
as a weight which throws.that machinery out 
of balance." il'hus* the ideal* system is one 
in which receipts and outlajj^ are couqUetciy 
balanced, ]>rovision for rc]>ayiiig Tlcbt being 
regarded as Jsm’m^d expendilure. 

; Closely connoct^fM^-ith the lulo fff “suf- 
fideucy" is that of ‘‘elasiici^,” Adjustment 
|#f rorenuo in accordance •with changes in cx- 


i)enditure Should always tie within easy roach. 
\Vcro Hhis iiot*so it wmuld he impossible, owing 
to the fluctuating nature of public expomliturc, 
to secure the desired Isdance. For this jniij'ose 
the he.st expedient is the general Income Tax 
(q.v.) at a movable rote, as in England. The 
iTtuni from sufh a tax can be ])redictcd within 
narrow liinihs, ami the yield “begins almost 
at once” (Blundell, Eion. Journal, vol. ii. p, 
U-12). Incieaso of duty on ligbtly-taxed arUtclos 
in general coiisuinptioii supplies the be.st sub- 
stitute for, or (wdieroa huge iiierease in revenue 
is wanted) the best auxiliary to, the incoino 
tax. Ahiiornial pre.ssure that cannot be easily 
mot by state agencies mast be discharged lor 
tlie time by borrowing (see Deuts, Public) 
w’liieh is ])ractically a distribution of the burden 
over a longer period. 

Ill addition to these reqniieineiiis of financial 
])olicy, it is further desirable that the rules of 
“ gi'uerality ” and “equality” .should be as far 
as j'ossible oliserved. The foiiner— flagrantly 
violated in the case of the privileged classes in 
Fi.uice under tlic annen r<'(/une — jiresei ibes that 
all citizens shouhl eontributo to the public 
services. “Every privilege that tends to exemp- 
tion from tliat eontrihution is” says Vauhan, 
“ unjust and abusive ” (Dime Iloyale, ed. Daire, 
p. 48). The latter rule, though admittingofvari- 
i»us infcer])ielatious (sec Taxation, Maxims of), 
lays down that; “Tlie subjects of every state 
ought to contribute towards the suppoit of the 
government as nearly as possible in jiroportion 
to their lespcctivc abilities ” (Adam ymith, 
IVcalth of Nations, ed. Nieliolsoii, p. 347). 
Quito apart from etliie^il or ]ioliti(*al l•e.'l^sous, it 
is financially advantageous to seeuio the con- 
tributions of all citizens, and to avoid placing 
an unduo burden — or even what may plausibly 
be regarded as such — on any individual or 
class. 

(liven the foregoing geneiiil juinciplcs as 
guiding rule.s in oigtiiiising a liiianeial system, 
it becoiiK^ a question of ait to duly ajiply 
the«i ill the most elfcetive way. First it must 
he decided whether • Single Tax (q.v.) will 
obtain the needed amount, and if so what form 
it should take ; whetlier on land, on lievenuo, 

oil Capital (see Taxation). As, however, 
both theorists and practical men are agi'cod 
in favouring the use of more than one tax 
or form of tax, the solecLion and combination 
of* the most suitable classes wf ii mio sts have 
to bo con.sidered. To what eiJImir Indikect 
T.tX#.TioN (^.v.) should be cm*oyed ; how it 
•should bo coifliterbalanced by Dibect Taxa- 
tion (q.v.), and the siiitplein^iitiiig of these 
main categoftes of rovciiift by othci’ taxes, art 
the most important points«for notice. At first, 
and even now to a great degree^ indirect i^xa- 
tion in the .sha]>o of duties on commoditieo 
(Consumption, Ta^ks ON,f/.T.) w^as the pTevail- 
ing method. Imported ^jjooda*w'ere subject tv 



Crs'ioMS l)(ri'JK '{(7 iitii] iIk- inon- 

ai'i'IiirM gciii'[,il]y ( tii|il(iyril the 1 ('y r ). 
(ji.sfeiiis and (\ci-<<* coiiihined luini.h hy far 
till' t |'i)t i.f i lif KM nuc (tf tic- Uvinn 
Kingdom oi), ot tlic TIniikd 

Siv'ii'N (I IN AN' I' OI J, and ot iiio'.l ollci 
ciMiuti if's In tin* Ill'll ii.tiii'-d M.v'v ao* c'liilhit* I 
1,0 u v<*iv .snii’l iiioiil.t I ui .•^lll•lc^, Init hi my 
laid ('\clu .IV' lui ii nu'*, tiini yield m ];i"!i 
JO lrtiKvhiO' Lin- lU' in iMij ol a mii' h £:d I'o’i 
mmilii-i dwes not ;'i',<* any ‘.nliNlanl i il incma-c 
in tin* Ilium, i'lilly hci him* i-intDiMs dnliis 
a!-<* air.mycd iiii the de^iyn ol ymny rnnil.i’ 
TlON (q.r.) to nail’. e llidilsliy, |'aill) in I'onsi - 
([uenee ol llic liinile.] (‘un.siini|»t ion of niinoi 
iiilii'Ics, the |I|,M\\I) (q I ) ]ui wlii-li IS hi-sidis 
nioK! cl.i .1 ie,,md t hi'ii'l.iH* e.ruly lediii-ed hy taxa- 
tion. (iiiod I>oln‘\, 111 ' 'fi over, injUlles tin* liee- 
doiu IVoiii ti\aliiin ol (•(-it.nn da s-.' ol .ltlld(‘^ 
rims 1 .i\es oil law niatemds, and on al'.olnldv 
IletesMiIV ailielcH ot tood, aie liof hnied iii 
Knylaiid ; iis the loi inei Mould haTn|)('i in 
diistry, and tin- hitler tieinh oi, dn* .Min'imtm 
III'' S^’le.I^n Ml': ( 7 .''.). Ai!n-hs ol ln\uiy, 
|•.■ulicul^^ly il huillid, have sine» the tmieol 
Fodlii he> n 1 ey.i 1 'll d as j'ci 11 11 _\ sui l.dde oh]oe| 
lor lise d treat iiieiit, as tin* aln’o^i univei.s il hiiavy 
taxation of iilenhol and tohic-o he.-u.s witness, 
t’o-ordination hetwein tho <-\eisi and eiis'onis 
ns desii.ihle in oider to avoid dmision of tin. 
yoiii.se ofindiisliy 01 distnih.inef: of ih'* natni.d 
Tuoveinenls o| eon e.inplioii Tho ii'm* ^jil |nri 
ti'otive nn|n)it dutie.s or excises nnh.d.iiie<-d Itx 
oorrosjioiidiny eiistonis ns eundlv a violation ol 
tliis yondilion. Nor shi'iiM aiiicl<*s torwhi'h 
.suhstilnles lic(' hoiii duty .‘Me ohl.nnihlo lx* 
subjeeli'd to tuatiuii. and tlui .lein.il duti<s 
iinpos-i'd .slioiild he .siiitahly .tri.inyed in lespeel 
to ohjeels o[ iiileielmif'ye .Me mse. ms r n, beers, 
wines, and -j-niis, m ti-a. i oJlee, and eoeoa. 
Direct tixation i. ynnlu.illy 1 ikiny a laiye 
place ill (he liiiaiie'd iyst- m. 'I'he Knylidi 

Inoomt 'Fax at Inst, extraor-linary and 

nxceplional, h.is lieeorne in ]aaeliee n\ei nninent. 
The Di.\rii Di ill's have been incieased and 
are mil di nioic pioda'-liv . The exteieh d iMe 
ol the iii'Dine tax mi the (sintuient. as in 
I’nissia and the otlmr (levnian '■t,ites, and in 
lloll.iinl, with in ni.'uiv eases a pioyiessivc foini 
('ce Tnocui s .i\ 1 ; Taxuiun) uie iinst.uiees ol 
the .same temlenev, I’.ixe-, on piopeity, a.s in 
Swit/oil.ui'j. 1 he “ o Dr' t lx.itioiiol the Anieiie in 
1 nion, aid,.i|;iite le('(ijil\ ;»i raa.-^i,i, lu.lV-iJii 
further cited. < tn the wh'.’. it a* pe.os "that 
both ineome and le.ili-. d w.*illh, e-vpir. .dl\ 
when p.iisniy t(\ siiei .i>ai, aie t'clej niadi 
to hear a yi'it,*! pi"; ''turn (U the iiieii i*?!'.] 
pllMii expeiid’IU!,' o‘' lO'd 'in m.-ti. > I'v ihi 
I'luiiye a puli il oi ti..' 1 oi 1 . u I’n'oU ! 

in SN pjiortlUiX Di" .s' ile h'.'ia t,h m "•m .'Oel.s of 
oHin.ny {‘oniimdi'ie.s to the re-ap enls of the 
]j/irh(T yT.j.'Ies ol' iiicoiik* and (he .holders (d' 
cmlised walth a hciii^' ^'‘rarjiuilly 


Sonic other kind.s ofconti ihiition^irc cniployetil 
i»y the finaneier. Hy tlic a.ymncy of stanip.s, 
11 ions IcLi^d and eoiiimi>i cial transael ions aie 
eliaif;i*.l. ()| the .Mine character are thy jce.s 
for liur.d !«.i null, til . and more generally lor 
.sen'll-, leiidiud hy t 'ii* public (lc[iai tincnts, 
wliieh HI .sonic dec-lie duhi fioiii l.ixes, .siiico 
they aie i>‘iid tul sei \ e-c .ioiie, Jliptheii case 
till’ 1 ite-i III ili'iiM )i,i\e to he I’Ncd on other 
th.iM piiielv tinui'i.il gi.iuiuD. 

In tl.e woi l.iiig ()} tin. me, ‘ it J, diihriilt and 
indi eil |iMC[ie<dly Hnpo^•^',h!c to .ivo d e.xecss 
<il ( x'l'i nditnre over iUeonie iii jh rimh. of gieiL 
pie- uie, ill nee the gio.\th ol rilhlie Debts 
(sec l)i Ills, I’l III D y .iijd the need III piovidmg 
Im till 11 .snpj'oit aiul nltiin.ite dncli.irge (r.i e 
Amok, j n I iDN ; Sinkini; Ki’mi). 

d he .system. it le tie.itnieiit of nitional linance 
n lai'ilit.ittd by the cxliihi ; ,.ci o{ its tiiiy 
poMtimi at ditlnile inten.d*. imi'I its coii'-idei.i- 
tion by the leoiMatiiie, '1 his is .'''l■'U!ed by 
the lit Dci.r (q.r), round wlin-li li.m g'Dlond 
a liun.s ol < onxentu'ii.il nie n .us m Fu'/l md, or 
itiii't h ' m 1 Ml.! Imenls as in TMUie. (liMpucd 
to .seeiiie puhliMty and h -je'nsilM.ity. A 
llioKU'h s'v.steiu ol .iiiihl, \ei living both tlm 
}■ alily ol .i!li ged exjiendiluie a’ld its eoiiN.riiiity 
!■' the legilisul .ajipioniMl!" 1 ^. is an adiiitional 
'ind val’Nihie giiai.miee ;o tD; , 111.1 1 ni.in.ige- 
iii'-nt of the public Imam es. 

LisHy the eAi-,t'''ec <1 e.'iiipl' miTitciy 
sy ,ti ill eoi meet I'd w ii]. Jse u,, uM 'lUs 1 ,eaj h.vdics 
holh nilnii and ini.u mu t h. m'Dcfd M.ich 
of tlmseveial liejid.s tmu'’*, | ou above expendi- 
tuie, ivveiuic. indehf ediies*., and I'lnimisl lalion 
— has its Ciumtei |.'ut, tliough with mstmetivti 
(lllfeieiiees in Lch'AI, FiN'A.Ni I (y.)’.) Ihititis 
the reciproo.il action ol the t ix systein that 
recpiires to have .‘special Miipluu.is jiliced on il. 
When eslimatin.g tlic leg limicy ol outlay, the 
disliihution nml proper Immsof taxation, the 
Meight of pnhl'e ileht, or ai.v .miil.u (|iio,stionH, 
it IS ah.solntelv necessary t() tale both genei.il 
and local linaneo into account Dtlierwiso a 
true judgiin nt on .such ]ioinrs wi,-'. he imjiossihh?, 
IS .s.mu* eleim nt > e><ei lul fm* its attainment 
will liavc been olililled. 

['Hie literat'fte d tiiiaiu'^ isappio ovei'whelniiii;'; 
in .ai I'-unt. Nearly .ill text linok'i nt ptditical 
c' ^'Uoaiv tleul imne or leK w I'i. imau! 1 il questions, 
Tli-u* is aFoo nri^*. of *-pe'-N:il woiks. la addition 
to thoM* quoted in tl; • text or uiien m the v.arniiia 
iHtule.i i.'lMi.'i t », Ol'- following III Oil! ds may bo 
uicj'’ K'li' '1 M ‘1 'll’ .I'e’q. 7’'f "U U'/i an i thr J'luidivq 
S t.'.n, 3rd e.!.\te\isen 1 fit 1. —Tlioiold 

I’.nn'rs, :n{. " Fiin nv"' ” m I'tti eili'inn of J‘.nr>/dn- 
I tdnt lin' f'-a ’ --P. h'Uov -Ile.iiiheiq T)'u(' d« 
't S'r.< -e. y,"uo. vs. ‘J \"F yp.n.s C-'ith ckk 

, — W. .Ro'. i?er, 'MU v -oO"/. the 4tli 

j ’."k "f )iK '<>/■■' 'It . 'e,' I ,7 ..Nvv'//'/ Tf-A'q/q ;lrd ed., 

. '1 ft O. 

I (translited into Ki.g'Mli', .Nfattc.ait, C. F, 

I iia.^t.lh|o, /‘idi' ,ty^ 

I Among brief iiitn .luctory te.xt-books tlie most 
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'Convenient ur^ L. ('ossa, Scit^uza deile jinnnzey 
‘Cth etl. the 3r<l e<l. trausliitcd into English 
uuiler title Tnxiilion^ New York, 18SS. (). 

Iticr^i-Salei no, kiizu /iiuoiw, Floicnee, 

K J, Eheltelg, (i\ inu^i i-ys drr /■V/if/n> 
3r<l ed. Leiii/ig, IMU.j o. i . n. 

UNiii l> KlM.huM. In tin* .iilieles on tin- 

UiMioi’.r ; Excisr ; iiinl Kin^N'T., (lr.Nri;\i. 

rcii'H'iicc has licon niafle to the 
liis|iMi('al (h'Vclojtnient id the 15iitishlinanei.il 
system. 'I'hose on Imi’oim Di iii.s aiid the 
Mkh« VNiii.i S\ sii.M e\|>l,un its eonneetion w ith 
the iiidiislii.il (le\<'lo|tiiieiit ot the nation. 'I'he 
inniMJse ol this .11 tide is to sl.ite hio.idlv exi.st- 
iiig I, II t.s. and the jn iiiei|ilrs tm w hieh the linanee 
ol the Tnited )\in;:doni is at in-esellt Isiseil, 

1. Imi'i i:i VI l''iN \M 1 . 

T he follow 11)0 tal lit indie.ilt s 1 he gi (t\\ th oftlie 
l'e^ol^ ( t‘,s (d the k Ml,; hmi slliei' 1 he lieginiiing o| 
inodt I n fill met - ihi time of t he eoi n j.iw lepeal. 
ll should l,e eomiUH'd Wltll theotUUMl glow 111 
ol t!ie nation's wimUIi . willi the Imi’oris 
and l’4Woias. Ahoiit !^'s7 a • heek set nis to 
hive eoiiie to (hi then soiiKesol nvenne; ami i 
tiiegi,.,,] lueiease in unioiinls .ipjieui ing in more j 


The ciisfoiiia (iinpoil) duties are raided on 
about h5vcn chifd ui tides : — 

Tea whieh gave ju 1 1)11-12 Xf*,^.^9,070 
Cidfee, etc. ,, ,, t)02,(i|Tr» 

Spirits ^ ,, 4, 21. '.,74.'') 

WuH-s ,, ,, l,U.sy,|]4li 

'i’ohaeeo, e.ti. •„ 17,342,3)10 

Currants, etc. ,, 470,231) 

• 

The juoeess by whuli this juiidy levemie Inrill 
h.a.s bet n atl.iined will be lound skelehod in the 
.iilide.s on CiiMMKin'K ; Kiihi: Tkvdk ; and 1 m- 
roni l)rm<s. Foi aliont twenly yeais it le 
niiiined mm b tbe s.ime and jivodiieed annnally 
about, XlMi.OOdjOOO. Its ineiease was paitly 
due to tile w.u taxation and paitl} to the ic- 
nnposition ot the dnl\ on sngai 1901, tliongh 
this w.is ledneed llltl.S. Dining the leeeiit 
gieat w'.u, as an enie|o,.i|(.^ niiaisine, the yield 
ol theeu.sloms by iiieiea.sing and adding duties 
h;iH been moie than doiibleil. 

d'he exeise rein. lined l.iiilv eoiislanl, vaiyiiig 
tioni X2r..()00.00() to XJ7,000,000 for many 
years. The ehul item.s in 1911-12 were,-- 


leeiiil vtansisdiu lo exlia t.ix.ition. 

ItiwiMui. I l'\i>i iidittne 

£ It), 9t).“», ♦;•;() £.‘»o,9ir», 109 

01.. ^. I)i,2t:i r»i,.h02,918 

.^»3, 21 0,071 h0,792,r.l2 

72,787, !<«:. 7(), 012,570 

d'.»,d7 1,179 72,0<S)),485 I 

f:'h4:5i..^(;s (/(;,780,39<; 

74,70'<,:ill 71, 19(1, 1)20 

78.. 0.5)1 78,125,22.8 i 

8:5.95.5,229 83,005, .50,3 , 

"O’. 772, 7.58 89,990,7.52 ; 

90,991,7.8)1 89,927,773 | 

I --a.. / 103. 949,. 885 101,470,6)59 ; 

l''01 -2 1 12,797,999 19.5,522,215 

EiO)) 1 15.5,02)), 480 149’)137’)e:i 

185,090,2S)'l 178,515,100 | 

ih- m-xi <jifiniiiiei.«,<il steji hmiig a war ^e.ii 
« of ro v.iluc for eoni})an,son. ^ 
fl. 

.approximate peieentagrs m (he revenue taJ»Ie 
'^lytromtiiiie^i time, 'jn 1911 -12 Diev were 

^ __ - 

I IT rrnlf 

of wh..l..,t 

' ai»i»iox 

V". • • . 133.(519,000' 18-2 , 

Inland llevemi — * | 

• . *. i 5^ ,.3.80,000 20-7 [ 

Kstale J)aties, t-le. . ' 25, 392, <')/)» lfi'7 • 

. . . ' 9d.Tl’0(j0 5T ' 

band Ta.v, ete.* 2,88n.f0u ’ ] *5 

Drop, and Ine. Tax . , -M.hOlnOO 21 f) 
I'ostal and 2.5,7<'0,0)Hi 13-9 

Drown Ijind . . .530,00') 

Miscdluiieuus . 4, .831, 23))' ViX • 

l£18rh0^,286| 100 1 
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. Spirits . . . ,t’ 1.8, 5 11. 392 

beer . . . 13,328,07.5 

; llaihvu)' 'Pax . . 31.5,195 

It IS only .since l.S.Sl (li,i( an excise duty 
has heeii levied diietl on l)eei juevioii.sly it 
was inijjosed on the in.ilei nils used for hrewing. 
Dmier nie Finance Act ol 190.'^, tlm whole of 
the exeise dulie.s aie paid, 111 the Inst inslanee, 

! into the exelieipiei. A laige pail i.s then handed 
over to the local aiitlioiiLies. 

The 'liatli dntie.s, sinee 1.891, when Sir W. 
Ilareonit iee.i.st and ineieased them, liave been 
.sejiarated tioin “st.mips”- piodiieing a large 
revenue. Tlie projw rty and ineume taxes and 
the inliabiled lioiise dulifs me aniong.st the 
most imj)ortant items in the national taxation, 
d'lie income tax i.s at omv (he most convenient, 
and the mi^t notonon.sly unfair. Oiiginally 
in.po'ild as .V teniporm-y expi-dient, it ha.s hecome 
I one of the ( hief eiigiil^.s in the hand.s of the 
I eliarieellor of the exchiijiiei. A penny in tJie 
j)onnd on (he, ineoine tax piodme.s a .sum which 
I.s rei koned roughly as X2, .500, 000, hut tends to 
ineiease witli the wealth of tin* conntiy, and the 
lare taken in .sto)i])ing looj)lioh‘s of eKeaj)e. 
The jirinciple of the tax is exeelleni, l)nl, as 
leviuil, it excite# a good deal oT Ri3iiu*li)ig and 
invite.s eva‘‘ion. 

Tlietnaiii ])iJidcMi.s on houses anil land Ixdoug 
local finance. * 

The revenue of the po.stal ^id telegrajih 
sei vices are (he othei huge floniK in the public 
revenue. They are latliei ffi 1mi eonsidered as 
rcturiia for Beivn efi rendi red.* Tin; net levcime 
on this account, alter deducting expenses, was 
over £5,000,000 in*191M2. The protit is 
obtained almost entirely oft Ibc mland \K)8t, 



Crs'ioMS l)(ri'JK '{(7 iitii] iIk- inon- 

ai'i'IiirM gciii'[,il]y ( tii|il(iyril the 1 ('y r ). 
(ji.sfeiiis and (\ci-<<* coiiihined luini.h hy far 
till' t |'i)t i.f i lif KM nuc (tf tic- Uvinn 
Kingdom oi), ot tlic TIniikd 

Siv'ii'N (I IN AN' I' OI J, and ot iiio'.l ollci 
ciMiuti if's In tin* Ill'll ii.tiii'-d M.v'v ao* c'liilhit* I 
1,0 u v<*iv .snii’l iiioiil.t I ui .•^lll•lc^, Init hi my 
laid ('\clu .IV' lui ii nu'*, tiini yield m ];i"!i 
JO lrtiKvhiO' Lin- lU' in iMij ol a mii' h £:d I'o’i 
mmilii-i dwes not ;'i',<* any ‘.nliNlanl i il incma-c 
in tin* Ilium, i'lilly hci him* i-intDiMs dnliis 
a!-<* air.mycd iiii the de^iyn ol ymny rnnil.i’ 
TlON (q.r.) to nail’. e llidilsliy, |'aill) in I'onsi - 
([uenee ol llic liinile.] (‘un.siini|»t ion of niinoi 
iiilii'Ics, the |I|,M\\I) (q I ) ]ui wlii-li IS hi-sidis 
nioK! cl.i .1 ie,,md t hi'ii'l.iH* e.ruly lediii-ed hy taxa- 
tion. (iiiod I>oln‘\, 111 ' 'fi over, injUlles tin* liee- 
doiu IVoiii ti\aliiin ol (•(-it.nn da s-.' ol .ltlld(‘^ 
rims 1 .i\es oil law niatemds, and on al'.olnldv 
IletesMiIV ailielcH ot tood, aie liof hnied iii 
Knylaiid ; iis the loi inei Mould haTn|)('i in 
diistry, and tin- hitler tieinh oi, dn* .Min'imtm 
III'' S^’le.I^n Ml': ( 7 .''.). Ai!n-hs ol ln\uiy, 
|•.■ulicul^^ly il huillid, have sine» the tmieol 
Fodlii he> n 1 ey.i 1 'll d as j'ci 11 11 _\ sui l.dde oh]oe| 
lor lise d treat iiieiit, as tin* aln’o^i univei.s il hiiavy 
taxation of iilenhol and tohic-o he.-u.s witness, 
t’o-ordination hetwein tho <-\eisi and eiis'onis 
ns desii.ihle in oider to avoid dmision of tin. 
yoiii.se ofindiisliy 01 distnih.inef: of ih'* natni.d 
Tuoveinenls o| eon e.inplioii Tho ii'm* ^jil |nri 
ti'otive nn|n)it dutie.s or excises nnh.d.iiie<-d Itx 
oorrosjioiidiny eiistonis ns eundlv a violation ol 
tliis yondilion. Nor shi'iiM aiiicl<*s torwhi'h 
.suhstilnles lic(' hoiii duty .‘Me ohl.nnihlo lx* 
subjeeli'd to tuatiuii. and tlui .lein.il duti<s 
iinpos-i'd .slioiild he .siiitahly .tri.inyed in lespeel 
to ohjeels o[ iiileielmif'ye .Me mse. ms r n, beers, 
wines, and -j-niis, m ti-a. i oJlee, and eoeoa. 
Direct tixation i. ynnlu.illy 1 ikiny a laiye 
place ill (he liiiaiie'd iyst- m. 'I'he Knylidi 

Inoomt 'Fax at Inst, extraor-linary and 

nxceplional, h.is lieeorne in ]aaeliee n\ei nninent. 
The Di.\rii Di ill's have been incieased and 
are mil di nioic pioda'-liv . The exteieh d iMe 
ol the iii'Dine tax mi the (sintuient. as in 
I’nissia and the otlmr (levnian '■t,ites, and in 
lloll.iinl, with in ni.'uiv eases a pioyiessivc foini 
('ce Tnocui s .i\ 1 ; Taxuiun) uie iinst.uiees ol 
the .same temlenev, I’.ixe-, on piopeity, a.s in 
Swit/oil.ui'j. 1 he “ o Dr' t lx.itioiiol the Anieiie in 
1 nion, aid,.i|;iite le('(ijil\ ;»i raa.-^i,i, lu.lV-iJii 
further cited. < tn the wh'.’. it a* pe.os "that 
both ineome and le.ili-. d w.*illh, e-vpir. .dl\ 
when p.iisniy t(\ siiei .i>ai, aie t'clej niadi 
to hear a yi'it,*! pi"; ''turn (U the iiieii i*?!'.] 
pllMii expeiid’IU!,' o‘' lO'd 'in m.-ti. > I'v ihi 
I'luiiye a puli il oi ti..' 1 oi 1 . u I’n'oU ! 

in SN pjiortlUiX Di" .s' ile h'.'ia t,h m "•m .'Oel.s of 
oHin.ny {‘oniimdi'ie.s to the re-ap enls of the 
]j/irh(T yT.j.'Ies ol' iiicoiik* and (he .holders (d' 
cmlised walth a hciii^' ^'‘rarjiuilly 


Sonic other kind.s ofconti ihiition^irc cniployetil 
i»y the finaneier. Hy tlic a.ymncy of stanip.s, 
11 ions IcLi^d and eoiiimi>i cial transael ions aie 
eliaif;i*.l. ()| the .Mine character are thy jce.s 
for liur.d !«.i null, til . and more generally lor 
.sen'll-, leiidiud hy t 'ii* public (lc[iai tincnts, 
wliieh HI .sonic dec-lie duhi fioiii l.ixes, .siiico 
they aie i>‘iid tul sei \ e-c .ioiie, Jliptheii case 
till’ 1 ite-i III ili'iiM )i,i\e to he I’Ncd on other 
th.iM piiielv tinui'i.il gi.iuiuD. 

In tl.e woi l.iiig ()} tin. me, ‘ it J, diihriilt and 
indi eil |iMC[ie<dly Hnpo^•^',h!c to .ivo d e.xecss 
<il ( x'l'i nditnre over iUeonie iii jh rimh. of gieiL 
pie- uie, ill nee the gio.\th ol rilhlie Debts 
(sec l)i Ills, I’l III D y .iijd the need III piovidmg 
Im till 11 .snpj'oit aiul nltiin.ite dncli.irge (r.i e 
Amok, j n I iDN ; Sinkini; Ki’mi). 

d he .system. it le tie.itnieiit of nitional linance 
n lai'ilit.ittd by the cxliihi ; ,.ci o{ its tiiiy 
poMtimi at ditlnile inten.d*. imi'I its coii'-idei.i- 
tion by the leoiMatiiie, '1 his is .'''l■'U!ed by 
the lit Dci.r (q.r), round wlin-li li.m g'Dlond 
a liun.s ol < onxentu'ii.il nie n .us m Fu'/l md, or 
itiii't h ' m 1 Ml.! Imenls as in TMUie. (liMpucd 
to .seeiiie puhliMty and h -je'nsilM.ity. A 
llioKU'h s'v.steiu ol .iiiihl, \ei living both tlm 
}■ alily ol .i!li ged exjiendiluie a’ld its eoiiN.riiiity 
!■' the legilisul .ajipioniMl!" 1 ^. is an adiiitional 
'ind val’Nihie giiai.miee ;o tD; , 111.1 1 ni.in.ige- 
iii'-nt of the public Imam es. 

LisHy the eAi-,t'''ec <1 e.'iiipl' miTitciy 
sy ,ti ill eoi meet I'd w ii]. Jse u,, uM 'lUs 1 ,eaj h.vdics 
holh nilnii and ini.u mu t h. m'Dcfd M.ich 
of tlmseveial liejid.s tmu'’*, | ou above expendi- 
tuie, ivveiuic. indehf ediies*., and I'lnimisl lalion 
— has its Ciumtei |.'ut, tliough with mstmetivti 
(lllfeieiiees in Lch'AI, FiN'A.Ni I (y.)’.) Ihititis 
the reciproo.il action ol the t ix systein that 
recpiires to have .‘special Miipluu.is jiliced on il. 
When eslimatin.g tlic leg limicy ol outlay, the 
disliihution nml proper Immsof taxation, the 
Meight of pnhl'e ileht, or ai.v .miil.u (|iio,stionH, 
it IS ah.solntelv necessary t() tale both genei.il 
and local linaneo into account Dtlierwiso a 
true judgiin nt on .such ]ioinrs wi,-'. he imjiossihh?, 
IS .s.mu* eleim nt > e><ei lul fm* its attainment 
will liavc been olililled. 

['Hie literat'fte d tiiiaiu'^ isappio ovei'whelniiii;'; 
in .ai I'-unt. Nearly .ill text linok'i nt ptditical 
c' ^'Uoaiv tleul imne or leK w I'i. imau! 1 il questions, 
Tli-u* is aFoo nri^*. of *-pe'-N:il woiks. la addition 
to thoM* quoted in tl; • text or uiien m the v.arniiia 
iHtule.i i.'lMi.'i t », Ol'- following III Oil! ds may bo 
uicj'’ K'li' '1 M ‘1 'll’ .I'e’q. 7’'f "U U'/i an i thr J'luidivq 
S t.'.n, 3rd e.!.\te\isen 1 fit 1. —Tlioiold 

I’.nn'rs, :n{. " Fiin nv"' ” m I'tti eili'inn of J‘.nr>/dn- 
I tdnt lin' f'-a ’ --P. h'Uov -Ile.iiiheiq T)'u(' d« 
't S'r.< -e. y,"uo. vs. ‘J \"F yp.n.s C-'ith ckk 

, — W. .Ro'. i?er, 'MU v -oO"/. the 4tli 

j ’."k "f )iK '<>/■■' 'It . 'e,' I ,7 ..Nvv'//'/ Tf-A'q/q ;lrd ed., 

. '1 ft O. 

I (translited into Ki.g'Mli', .Nfattc.ait, C. F, 

I iia.^t.lh|o, /‘idi' ,ty^ 

I Among brief iiitn .luctory te.xt-books tlie most 
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iiiiportiiut apart iVoiii this ; scrviaea for 
the public bcnclit, such as post olfices and 
railways, in some cases ionn a large item. In 
many colonies and India the charge lor debt 
is heavy. The point of view Ironi which it is 
most interesting to examine the linances ol each 
possession is that of tlie mcthig-l of laising the 
revenues; ffnd the dillei-ent methods tn vogue 
lend themselves to a rough classilieation. 

(I ) Import (lut ies arcs universal and have a de- 
cided pie})onderancein some parts of the Empire. 
Ihobably Canada, Newloundlaiid, and the West 
African Colonies adbrd the most striking in- 
stances, as the lollowingligiireslbr 191 1 show; 

Total Uoveiiuo. Customs Revouue. 
rtiiiiidfi (Doiiumoii) £llj,()IO,140 

Newloiuidlauil . 713,7()8 033,792 

West All lean Colonit’s 6,0ll,8M 2,031,022 

and somewhat similar are this figuies of the 
consolid.ited revenue fund lor the Common- 
wealth of Australia for Idl-'M 1, in which the 
customs and excuse revenues conibinod furnisli 
nearly 70 per cent ot the total. 

This method ol laising revenue was usually 
Ihc ea-iiest ami adojited lirst (see iMnii/r 
Dutiks): in colonies wheie great iiatuial re- 
sources liavc not it'Cioitly been developed, the 
eiisto" " ri venue still remains the mainstay of 
the liiiaiieiei, and in most teiiijioiaiy emergencies 
t’ '‘lest .ii'ee is an addition to t lie customs thities, 
ol’te'i niei’ely to the ud ni/ornu duties. 

(J) In seveial ot the colonies, while the 
customs rovemni forms a very important item, 
there are others which inn it close in point of 
yield. Such an almostall the Australian Htates, 
Liic Cape, i^iie ]\l..,uritius, Falkland Islands, and 
l4_). The competing items vary so much that it 
would ho ditliciilt to make a classification wliich 
was not cumbrous, lilxciso ami li(|uor licenses in 
some case's, and land revenue of ditferent kinds 
and business undertakings in otliers, arctlieehicf 
soiii’i s. Keeeipts Iron the post otlice, tele- 
grajihs, and tetoi»lioni» usually give a consider- 
able liguro on t^ie revenue sidi^ But against 
this there is ahvays expoi|diLure to set od'. 

Under the strain of the recent war the Do- 
minion and ei||oiiial governments have heeii 
driven to raise moni:^ liy direel, taxv^s on ineomo ; 
and some also followed tlie load of the mothe^ 
country in adding an c.xcess profits tax. 

(3) In a few colonies, the chief of which are 
the Australian, laud and royalties on minerals 
and timber contribute a sid'stantial amount to 
the annual revonuo ; in tfic Falkland 41aiidi^ 
the rental of crown lamls prodyecs nearly half ; 
in India the laud r*vcnao* is ^ho mainstay 
of the finauces, pToducing in 1911 more Uian 
£21,000,000 out of £81,1 57, 6?fd, anti more if 
the indirect sources of revenue from laud, as 

timber royal tic*, included. *# • 

(4) llevouuo from public works, generally 
railways, swells the total eolisi#erably in many 
colonies. Natal is the instance cited in earlier 
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cditiomjjbefore merges into the Union of South 
Afiica : theie under this head the accounts had 
almost £2,000,000 out of £4,293,737 in 1909. 
But the item rc(|Uire8* carelul scrutiny in ^11 
eases, in the light ot thix corresponding ex[)endi- 
tiire under the other side of the account, and 
very often of tne charge of debt. It may be 
said generally that in no place at jaeseiit is 
tliere a large net revenue from public works.^ 

The most satisfactory form of revenue is 
doubtless that derived from land. It is on this 
giound that Strachey (^Fbmnns oj India, eh. i.) 
claims that India is one of tlie least lieavily 
burdened eoiinlries in the world. It is a good 
jiolicy to keej» the land as far as possible in the 
hands of the state or undci- some sort of state 
control, and in lier colonies, Euglaiid, a]»])lyiiig 
traditions from her own histoiy, has only slowly 
icaliscd tliis. Most colonial goverumenls have 
parted vith the freehold of tlie land, and have 
sold, or giantod, lathcr than lented it; after- 
wards, when fresh need of revenue has aiiscii, 
they have had rce<iurse to taxation. 

Various methods of raising re\enue in British 
possessions have fiom time to time Leon the 
object of attack in this country — notably the 
o])ium and salt revenues of India, and tlie 
paddy tax in Ceylon. For the controversies 
which liave laged round the import duties, see 
article on Imi'oht Duties. Tonnage dues are 
generally disappeaiing. Besides the customs, 
the mol# thoiouglily established methods of 
laising revenue arc by excise, spirit and still 
lu'cnses, stainjis, and taxes on land and houses, — 
all of whieh are veiy general. 

An imporlant factor in the finance of all 
countries is their public debt ; in mairly all 
]>arts of tlie Empire the debt has been con- 
tracted for works of public iininovenient, which 
should oveiitually not only pay the charges of 
debt, but yield a revenue beyond; in the case 
of the Clown colonies the ilebts will be re[)aid 
within a limited peiiod, leaving the colonists 
wiih ^luabi^ assets in the comjileted W'orks for 
wliiCi the loams were yised. In some of tlie 
more important States, es[ieeially, the Australian, 
the charge for debt is large even in proportion 
to revenue and population ; in the smaller 
colonies it has been kept comparatively light. 
These public debts have now been iiici eased by 
charges ineiined on aeooiint of the war against 
(Germany and her allies : to prowcbi for their own 
coiitrilmtiomstoflieiigalinglorees oMlf Empire, 
practically evt«y unit of the Empirf \ oluntarily 
iiKJUiTod a hugo4urdeii of debt whieh has added 
cnorim»usly to its dilliculties of jlnance. 

At tlie present time the j^iohlRns ot finance 
have been further comjilieatiil by general reck- 
less exponditure, jaiblic an^l private, whi^h 
arose out of the war. 

In India, Mauritiys, tlie disterii eoloifies, 
and some otliera, the jirescime of a s^ilver currency 
has introduced special difficulties of finance. 



The control ol’ hiiaucc is cn iiroly in the liands of 
thelocal government in colonies with resiionsihlo 
goveniinont; in the other colonies it is sii]>crviscd 
gc\ierally, and in the clown colonies very caic- 
fiilly, by l.he ini})crial colonial oflico. c. A. ii. 

Belgium. The budget for 1921 voted by 
parliament is as lollowa : — 

(etj Ordinary exj>eiiditiires (normal ami exceptional 


expenses) in millions of francs — 

Civil List and Pari ianicnt . 11’3 

diistiee 104 ‘0 

Foreign Ofliee , . , . 19*0 

Home Ofliee 30 ‘1 

Science and Art (Public Instruction) 20.^j*0 

Agriculture ..... 24*5 

I'ublic Worlvs .... 97*0 

Industry, Labour, and Food . . 150*0 

Colonial Ofliee . . . . 4*7 

War Ofliee 520*3 

Uendarmciie 55*0 

Finances (Exclie(|ner) . . . 131*7 

Ficonomic Allans .... 3*8 

Sundries 20*4 

Public Debf 904*1 

Railways and Post Ollices . . 1385*3 

3742*4 

(6) Special Services .... 2104*6 

Of which lor War Ofliee . . . 354*1 

For Public Works . . . i 148*6 

For Exchequer . . . . 144*5 

For Railways and Post Ollices . . 335*1 

For Public Debt .... 160*5 

(c) Expenditure to be repaid according 

to the Peace Treat ies . . . 2798*3 

Of which for Economic Affairs. . 1225*7 

For Railways .569*6 

For National Debt . . , . 416*5 

Irand Total . . . 9848*5 


The receipts are sulHlivii^ed .as follows : — 


Ordinary Iteeeipts .... 

2.517*9 

Exce])ti<uial (temporary) . 

642*5 

Special Receipts .... 

1692*1 

ltecei{its from Repar-ations (to be 


supplied by Germany) 

296*8 


5149*3 


- » 

• 

Principal heads of tlie ordinary {cceipts— 

ii 

Income 'Pax 

305"*0 

Super-Tax** . . • t* 

140*0 

Gustoms 

194*9 

Excise . . * . 

173 9 

• Registration, Stamp Duties, etc. 

202*4 

Death Duties 

100*0 

Railways 7 . • . 

1050*0 

Post Office^ . • . 

6*2*0 

Tel^>T‘aph and Telephone 

48*2 


The temporary receipts inoludo— c* 

The War Protits Tax for . ; . 76*0 

The Excess Profits T.ax for . . 125*0 

And the value of supjdies delivered 
by Germany .... 300*0 

The sj)pcial receipts arc chiefly made uj) of 
sale of goods o.’ the Rc-vietualling Ofliee and 
comiiensatioii supplied by Germany. 

►Since the wai the whole system of taxation 
has been greatly altered. An income tax lias 
been created and iicnv taxes added, as for in- 
stance a sales tax. Tlio jicrmanent features of 
the .system and how it will work cannot be 
foreseen before several years. 

Altbongh it lias miicli the same basis as the 
French system, there are many jtoints of 
material importiinee which differ. The main 
ones are that the State ow ns tlie railways ami 
tliat there arc no Stab) monopolies. Belgium 
has no general budget, and its liiianee presents 
one jiartieular feature. Since 1859, the odrnis 
or munieipal duties on eonsunijdion levied at 
the entrance of the towns (see Oi’i iioi) have 
been suppressed, and a special fund, called tlie 
J<^omfs CuiiimiOKt/, instituted to eompensaff the 
loss to the munioi])alities. This fund is ]u*()- 
vide(l for by a fixed percentage on tlie ])roeeeds 
of tlic jKistal receipts and of certain excise or 
custom duties (sugar, eollee, alcohol, wiue, and 
beoi*). This distinct attribution to local imr- 
poses of a specified part of the general national 
revenue constitutes an cxee{)tional dci>arture 
from the leading princijdes in Belgian and also 
French finance. 

The Belgian public debt amounted at the 
end of 1920 to over thirty milliards franca 
and has been iuorcased since. It includes 
7,500,000,000 franca due by Germany for 
the marks left in the country in November 
1918. 

[See the A nnuaire Slatistiqne la Iklgiqve^ 
the Monileur Beige, tfio Vim pics Q^neraux 
Annvds de l'%idntinisirafion des Finances, and 
the French official ](idlelin ae Slatistique du 
Ministire des Finances. Much information on 
Belgian finance will he found in P, Leroy- 
Beaiilieu’s S^uile de la m'ience dcJf finances, 
For the period 1830-70, a general sketch was 
^(uldished in the Votria Bdgica (vol. ii. Belgiqm 
politique eUsociale, p]i. 865-903), Brussels, i878. 
The best w'ork on the Belgian system is Erneftt 
Dubois, lHvde^%ur h syslhne helge en matiiire de 
budget de V FAcJ., 1904. See also Vmrespondenoe 
^it'clating to Budgets, p’ftblished by tbe Cobden Club, 
and Jules Ingeni)[,eek, hnp6ts directs etitidirec^ 
sur le revenu, Q 908,] * K. oa. ; G, B. 

« 

Fran«e.* (amounts in franca converted as 
25 = £1.) Piactically it is only since the 
lime Napoleon consul 1799, pro- 

claimed emperor 1804) that regular estimates 
of rcceijits ands e3^>endituro have been yearly 
prepared ; and 5nly since the restoration of 
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the Bourbon^ (1814), that these have been 
submitted to tlio hlfective prcliniinary approval 
of the French parliament. The JJudifd dcs 
Voies et Moyens (ways and iiicajis) is drawn 
up by the minister of tinanco ; llio Budget dcs 
IMpnnses (expoiidituro) by oacli minister for his 
own department ; it is divided into chapters, 
oorrespondii^^ to each particnlaf branch of the 
service, and since 1871 cacli chapter nni'it be 
voted separately. The vote ojieiis a addd 
(supply) to the minister, who is now no 
lon^^er allow'cd, as under tlic second em]ure, to 
elfoet transfers (virements) from one chapter to 
another. In case of need, ndditioiial credits are 
granted after the vote of tlie budget ; thcsii some- 
times reach a considerable amount (15 millions 
sterling in 1885), and are a permanent cause of 
instability in the linaneiul ejjuilibviuin. Tlie 
whole of the expenditure and reeeijits must be 
vfited yeuily, and first by the lower chamber. 

Recki P'I’s. — In the Bulletin de Stutidigue d dr 
Jdgislalion Conipurcr^ 1911, the total estiinate.s 
for the Budget of 1911 amount to 4881 millions 
ol fiancs (£175,8011,000). Tlie mam elements 
ol this revenue are given a.s follows in millions of 
francs and round numheis : — 


Irancs £ 


Direct tax.ition 

5“0 mill. 

23,840,000 

Iiidnect iiix.i mn . 

StiiLe ni»:i>)polM'.s and uianii- 

21-)l „ 

till, (540, 000 

fiiclures .... 

040 „ 

,37,(500,000 

St ,*() prr ,H-ity , 

72 

‘2,880,000 

OI,lu »' reel pla . « . 

285 ’’ 

43SI null. 

ll,4()O,00l> 

17 5, .5(50, 000 


The words “ direct ” and “ indii’ect taxation ” 
aie, ofeour.r, used in their French administra- 
tive and m ely empirical sense, without regard 
tc L 0 ultimate incidence of the tax itself. 

l)iif*ct taxation iiielude.s, for instance, taxes 
on "lubs, royalties paid by mines and collieri«*s, 
and the eontrihufion dcs Batenfes, or “trade 
licenee.s." 

£ 

010,000 
‘280,000 

(persoiiiiUaxDHaiKloiilioiise.n'iit) 100 „ 4,300,000 

Doors and wiiidiiwi* . , , 70 2 , 800,000 

i'altn/es (trade licciice.s)* . 157 f, 0,‘JbO,000 

It may perhaps be as w'ell to notice lieri^ 
parenthetically that these four direct contribu- 
tions provide indirectlv the means* for local 
expenditure. To the principal* of those are 
added centimes addiiionneh, or an additional 
percentage, the greatest ^lart of whi(j!i is 9 
handed over to tlie local ai^horities, depart- 
mental or nmnici||il. •flu* formef may be con- 
sidered as having no oilier i^veiine. The 
municipalities’ share amounted (1900^ to 214 
niillious(£S, 51)^,000) ; iiid in towns, LhejOcTiioi 
(y.v.) or duties on coife'-f*ption yi<*ldod i#19o9 
about 283 million francs (£11,320,000). 

The legislature at the tim^ 8f the outbreak 


Tile priueipal direct taxes arc tlio- 
• fr.'inos 

Ctmtrihution fonrQre) 

(Tax ou nil pi-* l^'nldiugs lOlfnill. 
perLy) V'*’"' t 

ContrilriUum iicrsowHc, m<ibili.^re 
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of the great^revolution was^ager to follow the 
teaching of tlfb Piiysiociiats and to repeal 
indirect taxation. But neee.ssity eoinpclled the 
reversal of their plai)», and direct taxation 
now scarcely provides one-sixth of the receipts, 
whilst indirect taxation* under wdiicli head are 
included stamp itid registration duties, provides 
about two-thirds. 

The revenue derived from indirect taxation 
may bo summarised thus ; * 


fratir.s £ 

1. Registration duties . 7S7 mill. s.ay 31,480,000 
The priueijial branches of tlujse duties yield — 

fijuios £ 

Rogistiatioii on transfer of real 

proj>erty 15.5 mill. 0,200,000 

DeatJj duties .... „ 14,200,000 

Duties on doiiatiou.s (ino.stly 
marriage settleiiieutM) . . .3.J ,, ],.320,000 

Transfer of personal propel ty . I ill „ 4,1 (>0,000 

Fixed duti«!.s on ludicial ael.s , 22 „ 880,000 

Mortgages „ „ „ . 13 „ 5:’0,000 

‘2. 5Stumy>s(oii eominercial bills 
and ehetjues 40 mill, of 
franes- 1 1, 000, 000) . . 241 „ say 0,040,000 

3. Tax on the ilividends ol 

Joint-stock shares and 

bonds . . . . 104 „ say 4,100,0(.I0 

[The interest on the French ii.'itional debt, morf gages, 
private lo.ins, and commercial piolitsol pnvatepartuer- 
sliips lemam free.] 

fianes £ 

4. Customs .... .050 mill. 22,300,000 
(( )f this .001 mill. (C2n, 040,000) 

011 imports) 

.0. Sugai^ 105 „ 0,020,000 

(Uher “Contributions in- 
dm!e,lC‘.s,’’ or excise, . . 02 f ,, 24,tK)0,000 

Alcohol 330 mill. 13,500,000 

Wine and cider . . . .78,, 3,120,000 

Deer 14 ,, .500,000 

State duties on the so-called hygienic drinks 
— wine, cider, and hner—liave been reduced. 
Salt pays to the custum.s and excise together 
35 miUions of francs (£1,400,000). The Con- 
iribidwiis Indircctcs also conipriHc Ihe duties on 
transport and cinnmniiieulimis by rail, the latter 
78 millions of franca (£3,1*20,000). 

ill tiie iiejS, division of the budget of rocci[its 
ap]ie-r the gross prooeij^ls of state monopolies 
and state inamifacLures for a total amount of 
910 millions of franes (£37,600,000), sub- 
divided ill the following way : — 

francs franes £ 

Matclie.s . . .40 mill. 4 

Toliacco . . . 505 „ >.5(17 null. 22,080,000 

Gunpowder. . . ‘2‘2 „ ) 

PostOfflee . . ^ . 2150 „ ) • • 

Telegraphs uiid 'Jme- |-35.5 ,,j^^*^4,200,000 

phones . . 05 „ ) ^ 

A'i.4 rcfmnuo ol* railway linos 
• Wougiiig to th^stato . . 12 ,, 480,000 

The working exjieiises or cost production 
conio in under tiindry hcadifigs in tlie Budget 
des Dqh'nses (expeiidiliire). The net revenno of 
the post and telegraphs is gtuicraljy taken %t 
about 50 millions of iraiies (£2.000,000) ; and 
tobacco is calculated *t,o yield iiet nearly tOO 
millions (£16,000,000). 
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or thr 72 Tuilli^ms of (Vanes (St!2,8r)l,000) 
from tlio state ])VO])o/ly, ijcrfily ono- 
lialfis (l('nv(‘<l from foresls owiw-d Ly the state. 
Tll.i jncseiil i)ro|iorty of tin* slate jdays thus a 
very scf'oiulaiy jiart in hnance, tmi to- 

wards the middle of ftjt* 20tli century it will 
vastly inerease, as hetween litSd) and I960 the 
ro?nv.s,s/rw.s- of most of the railway eonijuinies will 
i-xpire, and their lines and hnildinj^s het'ome 
tlm ]tro|KTty ol tlie slate. About 48,000 kilo- 
metres (80,000 miles) are woiked at the present 
time, and yield a ri'veniic ol 780 millions ol 
francs (£2!), 204,000). 

KA'l’KNiiiTUUn. — The following table gives 
the amount ol the or supjdies giaiited 

to the dillerent ministries; 


I'l fines £ 


Miiiisliy Ilf linaiK’o 

(I'JTH millions, 1)1 £.01,12,1,0110, foi 
mlcifst ol till' niit.ioiiiil (Iclit) 

Itilll nail 

300,0(1(1 

Minis(,ryol ni.sl.icc 

r>7 „ 

2,‘2S0,()00 

M misl ly ol loici^n fiiriiiis . 

‘-*1 „ 

840,000 

Ministry ol Uic iiilonoi 

1 1'l . 

,t.(5()0,000 

Ministry of tin' n,i\y . 

•11" 

1 (.,(•. 10, (KH» 

Mimstiv ol w!ir , 


37,r)‘2(),C(K» 

M iiiisiry of Urn colonn s 

101 „ 

4,l(’,0,000 


Mnnslry of piililie nisliuctKHi, 


line nrts, mnl relii'imi.s \mii- 


rIu]) 

(Itisti iictioii 200 null , !«ts 10 7, 
i(*lii,Mons wotslii]) 1) 

Minislry ot noiiiincico, iinlusliy. 

HIl „ 

12, 140,000 

post and tnli'^iiqilis . 

(•.(.1 „ 

20 4 K'.OOO 

Mimsfiy ol fiL'ticullurc 

M „ 

2, ion,' 00 

Ijiltoiir iiinl piililic insniiincc 

M ,, 

•J, 010,000 

'rutiil cxpi'iuhtmn 

13s7 „ 

70,480,0(10 


Owiug to till' voted sojiaralion of church and 
state, the leliipous expenses will in futuie 
budgets be reduced to temporary jieusioua and 
repiiirs to historiciil monuments. 

Tlie budget of Algc'i ia is, since 1 900, detached 
from the budget of Kranee ])roper. 

In a])pe;irauec (he budget of 1911 is thus 
brought into a state of stiiet eipiilibrium ; but 
even assuming that the actual reci'ipts will 
reach the amount of estimates, and althougli 
the ]irineiplo of the universal ily of the butlget of 
expenditure, namely, tlat it ought to comiirise 
the whole of the foreseen expenses, has been con- 
stantly acknowledged in theory, it is in fact 
often disregarded, neither is sutlieient account 
taken of future expenditure entailed by pre- 
vious legislation. The creation of ext rnord hurry 
budgets and funds (miWs), supposed to deal 
wdtii tc^piiorany and special ^x]iemliturc^ has 
been the ejL'iedient resorted to. The creation 
of the Comjne de Liquidation iuAnediateiy after 
the disastrous war of 1870, fMien France liAd 
to pay an ^normons war indemnity and to 
reconstruct the whole of its military establish- 
ment, was no doAbt perfectly justified. But, 
psincipally after J882, the institution of such 
funds has hail for its object the roncealinent of 
reaf deficiencies* over 26 millions sterling in 
1883f iiicunvd on* account of juihlic wmrks 


undertaken on a gigantic scalp, and rathoi 
jiremature reductions of taxation. How'cvcr, 
since that time there has been a steady and 
laudable tendency tow'ards linaiicial honesty ; 
and the subsidies to railway e()m[)anies, under 
tlie lorrn ot guarauteo of a miiiimum rate of 
iiiteiest on capital invested, are now included 
in the general hudget, , 

It eaiiiiot bo said that any dcfiuite method 
lias bi-eu adopted towards assessing taxation so 
as to divide its biiiden between i»roj)city and 
incoiim. Only about 80 millions of banes 
(1*8,200,000) are levied directly on what may 
be called luxuiieH, hut allliience is indirectly, 
tlioiigli eflcctively, reached through the duty 
on liouse-rent. 

No such tiling exists as a geneial income-tax 
on the Knglish model ; prolessional incomes 
contribute through the ojimation of the patrntes, 
(trade licences), and the income deiived trom 
securities other than the national debt or 
mortgage, tlirougli the Ux on the dividends 
of valviirs niohdihrs (transferable securities), 
Init other iiieomes generally eseajie taxation. 
After the events of I.s70-7J, 700 millions of 
bancs, 80 million .steiliiig. ol niiw tuxes W'ere 
suddenly wanted, and the aim of the govern- 
ment was to Imd out Die line of least resist- 
ance, a eirenmstanee. wliieli explains, and more 
or h'.ss excuses, tlie abseiiee oi methodical 
foresight. Whenever the iieees‘-ity of levy- 
ing ail increased amount ot taxation occurs, 
tin* want is lelt of a loim of tax, such as 
the Fiiglisli income, bix, wdiioli can be easily 
adjusted to the exigencies ol the Tiioment. 
Now taxes are devised almost at ha]) lia/ard, 
sometimes according to the crotelu-Ls ol in- 
ilucntial membeis of the low'er house, W'ho 
unhappily too olten and too Irecly indulge 
their initiative pow^ci in financial matters. 
In France, customs-diitics, it is wtII known, 
are as much a protectionist ns a fiscal 
machinery. 

After the Franco -Gen nan war, a large annual 
provision (20Cy millions of fr^ies or 8 million 
sterling) ivas careliill/ made for the paying ofif 
of the national debt ; but for several years 
scarcely any other reduction thus been made 
e,xccpt the paying otl> of annual quotas of the 
^eraiiiiablo debt, rerife amortissahJc, instituted 
ill 1878 when the extensive scheme of public 
Avorks known as \\\oj)lanFreycii\.et w'as launched,. 
This terminable debt scarcely represents one- 
cigbth of the national liaiiilities. Some, how- 
teever,* contend that* at the expiration of the 
conresskms of thp raihvay companies already 
mentioned, t^e net proceeds .of those linos will 
coA^r the iiitj^rcst on consolidated debt, but 
this appears exaggerated. 

No special quota of the general revenue is 
feseri^d for local e.«*‘.'ATiture, although the 
state largely contributes to several of iti 
branches. 
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To conclude, a suiinnary view of the Htate of 
Freiicli finance is here given : 


l’uL>iic tlcbl . 
I)itn(*t. taxation 
liKliKH't taviition 


I .tM’i null. 
3I,:.'i7 „ 

h'h\ ,, 

2,4tM „ 


J7.\ 1 10,000 
124, WU, 000 

•j:t,Mo,ooo 

9‘t, 6-10, 000 


In Mil' List iioininl \f:ii IkImioIIk' wir 

of 1870, llie iniiallcl Inftivi's wcie: 

fi'ancs £ 

niidj^i't of <ixp(*tulitiire . . 2,014 mill. FiO,.^»t>0,(K)0 

I’ublic (Inbl .... 12,000 „ 400,000,000 


[A clear and handy Riirnniaty of the hudfjet of 
iSitd i.s mdven in M, liidotre’s Tahkau rhume (Ju 
liiuhet lie JS93 (I’aris, 18*02). For general works 
see the Diduninaire des Finances (Fari.s, 1888) 
f nhlished under the direction of M. Leon Hay. — 
Tlie Novreau Dictimmaire d' Kconnmie I'vhtique 
(1892). — I'aul Leroy lieuiiheii, TmiU de lu Science 
de.s Finances {7 th edition, lltOf)).— Rene Htoiirni, 
Le Budget. — Ridoiie et Hiinonin, J^es Budgets 
Fran^ais, itmk anulijta/Ke et pratique, 3 vols., 
l‘aris (189.^)-1897). — A. Neyiuarck, Finances can- 
tcni para incs (1872- 1901), 3 ^ ol s. — Ri eh a rd d e 
Kaiifinaiin, Las Finances de la France (translated 
fioni the Oeiinan into Fieneli).-~lJeiiri (ierinain, 
Biscaurs Parkmenianes snr /e-? Finances . — 
D’Andiffret, Systdne financier de. la France .. — 
Iloih’au, Fortune Puhlique et Finances de la 
Frail! Foi modern times. — E.siiuirol de I’aneu, 
Trnik des Imp/its, 4 vol.s,, l‘aris, 1877. — K. J. 
eon ilock, l)ie Finnnzcerwaltung Franlcreichs, 
18S7 (lianshiti'd into French under the title 
L' Administration Jnunicicre de la F'rance, 18r>9). 
— Ad. Wagner, Finanzinsse.nschaft, vol. in - 
Charles Cornel, JTistoire Fmanciire dc I'Assenihlee 
Constituai'je, de V As.sevihl<‘c Legislative cl de la 
konventii 3 vols., I’aris, 1896-1902. — llic 
A kJin lie Si. tr.diane,, jmhli.shed by the ministry 
ot e nance, is a rich source of statistical data, and 
the Engli.sh render will find a great quantity of 
condensed and well-digested inloimation on French 
finance in Protassor Bastahle’s Pnhlic Finance 

(I903V 

I' .r Frenc)^ finance prior to the Revolution of 
1789 see FromenteaiT, Le Secret das Financc.s, 
18.51. — Morca^ de Beaumont^ Af(57n(nrM Con- 
cemant les Imposltions^t droits en Europe ei 
en France, 5 vohs., 1768-1789. — Le Febvre de 
Bellando, Bict^onnaire Q^nCral des Aides, Paris, 
1760. — Neckcr, Dcd' AdministraHfIn. desFinanren. 
3 vohs., 1784. — ClamaEjfran, IHstoire de Vln^M 
en France, 3 vols., 1867-76. — Re.mS Stourm, 
Finances de Vanden Itegime (188^) ; and an 
article under the same title in the Nimveau 
Bictionnaire d' flconomie PoWwque.. — Bouchanl, 
Le Syskm^ Finanekr de Vanden ikgime (1891). 
— 3 vols. in the Enrycloj^die MHhodiqu* {178i- 
1787). — Vuitry, Btudes sur Regime Financier 
de la France ai^nt f7S9 (from 4)ie 11th to the 
15th century). — Jacqueiou, Bocuments releUifs d 
Vhistoire fnancUre en FranS {1449-15S3 ). — 
Forbonnais, liecherchco et Considtratinns sur lei 
Finances de Ih Fn i^^.mihpuis 150S jiisfi£en 17li21 
(Bale, 1758), and the bibliography publi.shed by 
M, Stourm, Bildiographie kisfigique des Finances 
de la I'rancc an .sniti/e,' 1895.] B. ca. 


(iKRMAN* K muiuk* amlf’iiDssiA (Amouut.s in 
marks ^jonvortld as 20 = £1). In Cenmmy 
the fnnetions of government are jiarlly per- 
lorined by the eonfedeiiition of all the imhvi^mil 
states, the Ceiinan cinjure, and jmrtly belong 
to tho.se individual siites them.selvos. Tltese 
arc (Els.ass- LtAhringon included), twenty -six 
in uuuiher and oxtreTiicly dillereut in si/e, 
ranging hoLween 40,000,000 and only 47,000 
inhabitants. Besides, there exi.sts in Gcrmltny 
as elsewhere the local finance connoeted with 
the cities and country districts wliich defray 
their expen.scs independently. 

1. The Finances oe the Em im hr. —The 
chief expenditure is that for tlio army and navy, 
the organ Lsation of which belongs to the con- 
federation, not to the ]iartieidar states. The 
Bavarian army only has in time of jteaco its 
separate financial admiiii.stration ; but the 
nioney spent by the Bavarian government on 
its army is ]>aid to it in a lum]> from the ex- 
chequer of the empire. Among other expenses 
arc tho.se of the foreign oflico, including di}ilo- 
niatie .service, the high court of judicature, to 
wliich umler certain conditions appeals lie from 
the courts of the individii.al state.s both in civil 
and criminal ca.se.s, and tlie imjierial home de- 
])artment. Among the ex]>enses of the latter 
department are tho.se for the economic interests 
of the country, such as the snhvontion of 
mercantile shijiping, and workmen’s in.snrance, 
etc. '^hc li.soal year runs, as in England, from 
1st April to 31st March. The aniount of the 
expenditure is voted yearly by the federal 
council and the pailiainent. Among the ex- 
pend itiiro a distinction is made between recur- 
ring and exceptional items. Among the last 
named, a further distinction has been made for 
some years between “exceptional exjienditure 
of the ordinary budget,” and “exceptional ex- 
penditure of the extraonliiinry budget.” The 
exjienditure of the former de.scription is that 
which, like the rccuning exiienditure, is de- 
frayed uii^ of the ordinary revenue, while, on 
the fitlior hand, the “exceptional expenditure 
of the extraordinary Midget ” is raised by loans 
or fiom special funds. In reality the whole 
dilfcrcnco between recurring and exceptional 
ixpcndituro is very slight, because though the 
special occasion calling for any jiarticiilnr ex- 
ceptional expenditure docs not recur in every 
year, the total amount even of this class of ex- 
p(‘»(iitnro doo'iiint vary Tnucirribn^’iear to year. 

The con.solidateii debt of ^ ensure is 
4:24. »» 000, OM) (193 0). 

• For the fiscSl year 1894-1895 the following 
expenses of the Emjiire have be^n voted : — 

(’Ihe statement does noT include the expen- 
diture for the postal servie?— which is deducted 
from the revenue under the sapic head-*- 8 «e 
p. 73 — jior the part of the expenditure fot 
pensions derived fiom the income of the In- 
valid Fund.) * • 



ExjxHifieSf Eitqiire o/’Gernumy. 




( H 

1 Excc]>tlon.al. 



Ilfcm of KxpoiidiLuro. 

llobnrriiig. 

Drdin.ary 

Hudgot. 

Extra- 

ordinaiy 

lindgot. 

'J’otal. 

Cliaacellor’s ofllco .aixl 





ImpemU am] 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Koroi;,a» offlco . 

.S-l-I.OfKI 

2'!S,000 


782,0110 

IIOtllM 

i..sr.o,()0o 

2r»,ooo 

1 ,03(;,ooo 

2,011,000 

Army .... 

H 1,001,000 

l,!M7,0(-K) 

4,0315,000 

30,5.61,00(1 

Navy .... 
Adtm'iiistralioii of .Jus- 


060,000 

212,000 

3,007,000 

tice .... 

io;{,ooo 

.'■>0,000 


153,000 

Kimiiice Dopartmoiit . 

‘JS-l.OOO 

K,U00 


202,000 

Railway Dopartmont . 

17,000 


030,000 

047,000 

Debt Hervico . 

3/jS7,000 


3,. 587,000 

Audit Dfpartnioiil, 
reiision.s, etc. (oiiiidly 
Military, but nol in- 
cludiiif' pensions <le- 
rived from Income of 

‘62 000 



32,000 

Invalid Fund) . 

2,423,000 



2,428,000 


£:n,8in,ooo 

378,000 

CO, .'ll 4,000 

C 44,76.3,000 


Tlio means a<l()j)te(l by the empire to raise 
this amount are tlie following : — 

1. Jicvenuc ansi m/ from the propnfy of tht 
stale. 

(a) Tlio cm})iro reserved out of tlie Fn'iicli 
war indemnity several large sums wbicli produce 
interest. If necessary, besides the interest, the 
pHncipal itself is gradually ajiplieu to certain 
objects which have to bo earned out by the 
sUte. The largest of these reserved wipilals 
is the “Invalidenfoiid.” At iU foundation it 
was a])propriated only to the payment of 
pensions to the invalids and the widows of the 
soldioi's who fell in the French war. After- 
wards some iurthcr payments for military 
pensions were assigne<i to it. The amount of 
the fund originally was £28,050,000; up to 
30th June 1891 (accoiding to the report of 
that date), £4,900,000 of this caj.ital had 
been spent besides the interest ; the amount 
remaining was therefore £23,150,000. 

(5) The empire is the projuietor of the rail- 
ways in Alsace-Lorraine (Klsa.ss-L<ithringen) ; 
their original purchase-money, together witi the 
sum afterwards spent (Ai them, was uj)wards 
of £25,000,000. The net revenue arising to 
the exchequer is estimated for 1893-94 at 
£1,037,500, and nearly as high for 1894-95. 

(c) The empire takes the revenue arising from 
the post and tele^aphs outside of Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, wliich for 1894-95 is estimated 
at£989,0iin. ‘ ‘ 

{d) The cV>irc owns a printing-office which 
works both for the jmblio ancf for private 
otuitomcrs ; the net revenue is estimated at* 
£58,600, and fi?r 1894-95, £68,300. 

2. Customs. The* whole territ^y of Germany 
is included in one *’i;ustoms- frontier with the 
oxci^)tion of, somfe inconsiderable pai-ts of 
Baden, Pnissia, {ind Hamburg ; on tlie other 
hand Luxemburg, though not belonging to tlie 
OOn federal ion, ifi also Vithin this same frontier. 


But the customs revenue does not 
ontiicly fall to the empire. Sinew 
1878, .according to the F^-ankcn- 
slciii -clause (so called after the 
name of the dc])nty who moved 
it in the Reichstag), the om- 
jiire only takes yearly from the 
eusV,oms le venue, together wdth 
I he duty on home-gruwu tolwcco, 
£6,500,000, the whole surplus 
l»cing distributed among the in- 
iJividual states, Tlio total cus- 
toms revenue for 1906 is esti- 
mated at £28,035,000, and for 
1907 at £30,018,250. 

3. Excise. 

{(i) The salt duty, being 6 
marks on every cwt. of salt pro- 
duced in the empire and destined 
for liumnn consumption within the 
country, brings about £2.766,000 
for 1007. Tlje rlnty on foreign salt imported 
is naturally included in the customs revenue, 
and is between £100,000 and £150.000; hence 
the .salt duly in Germany amounts to about 
1 Id. per head of the poj)ulation. 

(5) The .''Ugar duty is 1 8s. for every two cwts. 
ol sugar produced and consumed within the 
country, tlie sugar reserved for export remain- 
ing duty free, and even receiving a bounty. 
Tins latter is now --for raw sugar Is. 3d. 
for every two cwts., for candy 2s., for other 
retiiied sorts Is. 8d. These hountios and the 
drawbacks on eonleetionety ex]iorted amount 
to £525,000. The estimated net revenue to 
the empire for 1894-95 after deduction of this 
sum is £3,770,000. 

(r) Tobacco, if grown within the empire, is 
taxed at £2 ; 6s. for every two cwts. of dried 
produce; the amount of the tax is estimated for 
1894-95 at £554,000. But tlie exchequer of 
the empire does not receive this sum, because 
the internal tax on tobaeijo, as fa^. as, together 
with the snr])lus of the customs duties, it is 
above £6,500,0* 0 yearly, is di^ributod among 
the individual states. The revenue from ini- 
])orted tolucco, which is much larger than that 
derived from vhome-gi’owm tphaclJo, is included 
in ‘Hie customs revonufts. It was in 1891-92 
lUOro than £2,160,000. Great alt.erations in 
the tobacco duty were contemplated (November 
1893) ; and the tax on the raw produce of the* 
country was to bo abolished, the customs duty 
reduced, and the prod^mt rca'Uy for consumption 
tifxed at the manufacturer's, but this scheme 
has been dropped’-Vor the present. 

(cf)^ The beer duty is raised dli a federal duty 
in the norl^iern part of the empire only ; whilst 
ill Bavaria, Wurtembeig, Baden, and Elsa.sa- 
Tiq'^lirin^'n the beer ta.\cs ^^3 a ft venue of the 
individual state, levied wcronling to its sejiarate 
legislation. The^ federal duty is laid on the 
malt, or the substitutes for malt, when brought 
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to the hrowc^ ; it Is 4s. for two cwts. on all 
descriptions of grain, and for substitutes in 
proportion. The beer eomiiig fioin the southern 
stales to those in wliicdi the empire receives the 
tax on pioduction has to }>ay an im]iort-duty to 
the em}iire. The beer duly and ibis internal 
import-duty arc estimated, in the revenue of 
the empire Jbr ISDI-bf), at £l,f^'l.‘bbO(^. 

(«) The duty on spirits has been levied .sinee 
1st October 1887, throughout the ^^hole em- 
[>ire. It consists of two ])arts— of a tax on the 
production of s])iiits, and of a tax on eonsumjw 
tion. For the jmrposes of the tax on ]»roduc- 
tion three classes ol dist illeries are d isl ingiiished : 
1st, such as employ giain as mateiial, and are 
at the same lime ])ait of agiieultural under- 
takings (called agricultural ilistil lories) ; 2nd, 
Bueh as employ sugar or saeehariferous nuiteiiabs ; 
3rd, such as enijibiy giain bill are not altogether 
part of agricultural undeil^ikings (called in- 
dustrial distilleries). I'lie lax on the produc- 
tion of the fust class of works U levied on the 
space winch the mash (ills in the fermenting 
vats; it is Is. 4d. for ('very hectoliter of the 
contents of the I'lb. In the si'cond cla.s.s, if 
sugar or similar substances-- e.//. ft nils— form 
the materials, the substances employed are to 
bo taxed according to their weight and kind. 
The iiidusirial distilleries, finally, ]iay an addi- 
tion of Jpl per hectoliter on the tax on consump- 
ti(-n. 'I he smaller establishments among all 
tlk classes arc allowed .some roduetion on (he 
normal rate of Ihe duties. The amount of tlu' 
duty on con.sum})lion in fixed in the following 
•.'■inner. For a ipiantity of 4^ liter per head 
ol Ihe poj'ulation in northern fjermany, and of 
3 ’’ti-r p('j- head of the population in the .south, 
the tax on consunipfion Ls 6d. the liter; for 
any exces.s in the consumption of the country 
the duty is 8^(1. the liter. The total quantity 
allowed to bo produced at the lower rate is 
allotted to the individual distilleries according 
to tiicir size. • ^ 

Of these different duties on spirit.s only the 
tax on producti(5ii remaii^ to tlie emjiire. The 
tax on consumption and the tax on tlie ready- 
made produce in the industiial distilleries arc 
di.strihuted to The individual stages according 
to the number of their inhabitants. For 18fM- 
95 the taxes on spirits remaining to the einpift; 
were estimated at £899,000, thoset to bo dis- 
tributed among the stales at £5,005,000. 

4 . Stamp d uties. • 

(a) A tax on bills of exchange of 6d. for 
every £50 drawn ; but amounts below £5vJ 
ai’o taxed somewhat flower.* * d'he revenue is 
estimated for 18 >4-05 at £379,000. 

(b) A tax on playing-cards^ estij^iatctf for 
1894-95 at £62,800. 

(c) Taxes ot>— issue of stock #^chanfc 
swurities ; 2nd, on eve'^ sale of such securitie.s. 
The fonner duty is estimatcii for 1894-95 at 
£221,000, the latter at £66'2»000. These sums 


arc to bo *di.stributpd aifong the individual 
4atcs. * All att passed in 189-1 imposes a 
higher nd ralarem scale. 

((f) A tix on public itnd private lotteries, fro- 
dueing in 1894-95 £452,000. This tax also 
does not necnie to till? enqurc, hut is divided 
among the. sfat^ aceouling lo their ])OpuIatif)n. 

(c) A stati.stieal duty on tin* goods c\[>ortcd 
and imported, levied wilh the icceipt of the 
(h'claiations relating to the ipmutitios, the 
origin, and de.sliiiafiou of the goods. It 
]troduees for 1894-95 .£31,000. 

5. Sliare of profits fiom the im]i< rial bank, 
and tax from otlier bank.s of i.s.sue, amounting, 
according to the e.sfimato for 1894-95, to 
£362,000, and for 1907, £1,130,750. 

6. Coni r ibid ions by (hr Jiu/tvidnal Sinks. 
There can never be a defieit in the imperial 
budget because any cxees.s .il expenditure over the 
impel ial taxes is coveied by these eontrihutious 
which arc called matrieiilar contiilmtioiis, and 
filro disfiilmted among the .states in ]»Kq»ortion 
to their resjieelivc populalioiis, additional eon- 
(ributioiis being impo.sed on lliose stales which 
have a sejiaratc j»ostal administration, and also 
on tlio.se in which no federal beer duty is levied. 
Tlie total amount of lhe.se contributions, as fixed 
for 1894-1895, is £19.875,000, hut tliis sum is 
of ('ourse subject to a dednetiou of £1 7,772,000, 
being the amount of tlie above-mentioned duties 
and taxes collected by or on behalf of the cmjtiro 
for the Jjciietit of tlie individual stale.s. The 
iiiatiieiilar con tiibu lions form an element of 
uncertainty in the state budgets, and a bill has 
in con.sequetieo been brought lorward by the 
imperial government jiroviding iliai tlie amount 
of nialricular eoiilributions shall in future be 
at least £2,000,000 below the amount of taxes 
and duties collected for the individual states, 
and that any delieieney thus caused must bo 
covered by imperial taxation. It is very doubt- 
ful whether tliis priquisal will he carried through. 

For the tiscal year 189M895 tlio following 
rovonuo of iic empire has been voted ; — 


lievenuc — Evif^ire of Germany, 


Item of lO'veiiue, 

Amount. 

HiiLance from la.st year 

£09,000 

Ilcvomic fioiii State property (not inciml- 
liiR rovciiiio from Invulid Fund, and 
doduftinx cxlMioidinaiy cxpimsi'S in- 

2,207,000 

curred inicsiM'ctof Postal Dcpartmenl) 

Customs • • 

l7,4.S.’i,000 

ExtiBO • • • • • ^ 

vi;i,(;i 2 ,ooo 

St-amps ^ 

1,702,000 

llrvi'ijnp from^mpoiial Hank, otc. . “ . 

302, 0(K) 

jSale ()f laud 

70,000 

'MiHcellancons Hevonue .... 

629,000 

Matru’ular Contrilm lions . £19,871^000 

Le.ss amounts ii^aldo to indi-, 
vidual State.s . . . 17,772,OCO 


• 

2,103,000 

• „ 


lievenue raiHfd by loan.s and from special 


funds . . . . ’ . 

0,61?, 000 

^ • 

£44,753,000 


11. The cxpeiidili^ eof llie iiulividtial states for 
tlieir own jnii j)Oses is ahunt eijiia'i to tlie fexpciidi- 
tni'o of Uie enipiio for federal }>iir{ioses. 'I’hiis Ihc 
Prussian exjK'iiditure foi IS'J 1-1895 — as shown 
helow (after dedui-lion of tlie amount lequiird 
for the service of the f,iihlic debt whieli must 
ho set oira;.;aiiistthorevcnno frof.i state property) 
uniounted to about £Lili,()00,000 ( = 50 ])er 
cent of the o\])eiidilnro ol the empiio), the 
IMiasian population rojuescnlin^ about 00 ])er 
cent of the whole j>o]uilatiun of (Jerniany, and 
similarly Havana (havim^ a population of about 
11 [tor cent, of the whole (Jcnnan population) 
spends a yearly sum am oiintin^^ (after deduction 
of the intiMost on tJic railway debt, whieh is 
about etpial to the income from the railways) 
to £5,100,000 ( = 11^ [ter cent of the imjtcrial 
expeiuiituu!). 


J'nissini) Ki'pni</i/ iir<\ }S!h'/-95. 


Civil J.InI Wn nil iiij; EximiidiLuio . 

£7so,000 

Mouh'"^ (if I’.u li'iiiii'iil. 

UOtl 

Cliicl (!ovf'iiiiin‘nt Dopariinoiit aud Audit 


Dciiartuicnt . . ... 

1 .'to, 000 

Kitujif'M All. Ills . , . 

20, ()()() 

Kitiancial Ailiiiiiii.-.ti.ii kjii, Ini dm] 
enno liin iit, lunl I’iovok i.il 


Cdvi'i nmi-iit 

s,r.0‘t,()00 

I'lililic Woiks, clc 

1,021.000 

Tiado J)<‘p!u Lnimit (inoliidiiif' sul>vcii- 
liotis to ti'climeal c‘<luratioii and ledii i- 

oiU indiistiy) 

221,000 

Adtniiiisl till, mil (if Justice (alter dediic- 

tlOli of ('unit le(‘H) 

l,6,'i0,000 

nouie Deiiailnieni (includin'^ I.ocal 
llovenmieiit lC\peiidiluro, I’lisoiis. and 

rolu'o) 

C, 000,000 

AKncultiiird Dejiaitiiient . 

OO'tjioO 

KdiioaLioii : (JClemeiilJiiy niid IIij'Iutus 


well as llMiversitj) and I'liblie Woiship 

.I.L^S.OOO 

i’enaionsand MiscellaiK'oiis 

2,S.11,000 

Meivice of i’lildic IVbt . . . . 

1 1,101,000 

Exceptional I'lxpeiidiluro . . , 

2,892,000 

Conti ibution to Kiiiinre . . . . 

.20,070,000 

12,209,0(K) 


C 1S,47.'»,000 


I'rusaian ll rnmc, ISO 4-05, 


Govoiniiient T.ands and I'Virests . |, 

,, Jlmea and Hineltmi; \Y,*ik.s. 

,, Hallways ..... 

,, Lt)tl(;n . . • . . 

,, Hank (Seeliniidlun^') . 

Taxes — 

Ibrect .... jL‘.S,S27,000 

Indirect .... 1,082,000 

£2,020,000 
1^' 4,000 
IS, .272, 000 
48S,000 
9J,0(M) 

•>•2,401,000 

10,809,000 

ll,7r)-2,000 

3,.'>10,000 

Miscellaneous Revenue (including Return 
of Taxes collected by Emiuic) 

To Imj laLsed by (he issue of a Loan . 

L tS,47.S,000 


The indirect taxes in tho^ ft orman^ states 
which do not levy a st.-itc, duty on beer are hf 
no great iinjurtinco. A wine duty exists in 
some of the southern .states, anJ in Saxony and 
Baden a duty on ifleat. As to the direct taxes 
th«y are oLtwo kinds: taxes on property or 
Inccyno levied of- tlio source (objective taxes), 
and personal incoino-tax. In the southern 
states, especially in 'Bavaria and AVurtemberg, 


I objective taxation ])revails, whilst in the north- 
I cm states, as Prussia, Saxony, the personal in- 
come bax is of greater importance. Baden and 
Hesse are between the.se extremes. 

A (.omplcte system ot objeetive taxes com- 
jwiscs : (1) a land tax ; (2) a house tax ; (3) a 
tax oil trades ; (4) a tax on income from stocks 
and .shales ; (.5) a tax on wages £[pd salaries. 
All these live taxes arc to be found in Bavaria 
and Wurtoinbcrg ; the tax on wages and .salaries 
is not levied in Baden and Hesse ; wdiile Saxony 
lias only a .so-called l.-ind tax ; Prussia has the 
three first named objective taxe.s, but they have 
been repealed a.s from tlie Ist Ajiril 1895. In 
liavaria, of Ibe direet taxes for 1892 or 1893, 
the land lax is estimated as £575,000, the 
bouse tax £2(12,500, the tax on trades £325,000, 
the tax on loans £208,330, that on wages and 
salaries £100,000. In Prussia u]i to this date 
Ibe, land tax [uoduees about £2,000,000, the 
bouse tax ,£1,82.5,000, the Ux on trades 
£1.125,000. 

The income-lax in Pru.ssia lias lately been 
real ranged by the law of 24th June 1891. 
Incomes under £45 are free. ^I’lio rate on 
.small incomes is below 1 [ler emit ; for incomes 
of £150, 2 ])er cent ; for ineome.s of£400, about 
3 [lercent; and iiieomcs of £5000 aiul above 
[i.iv 4 jier e<‘nt. The produce ol tho tux is 
about £0,2.50,000. In Saxony £15 is tlie 
limit of exem[»tion and the rate does not rise 
higher than 3 per cent. The [iroduco of the 
bix for 1893 is estimated at £902,500. In 
Baden the iiieoine-tax has been during recent 
yeats 2 ])er cent on the estimated inconio. But 
an abatement i.s allowed for .smaller incomes, 
only those of £1500 and upwards paying the 
full tax. The protluce of the tax thus a.s.sossed 
w'as about £200,000. In 1894 the [loreentage 
to be levied Iroin the bigber incomes has been 
increased. 

A new' |)cr.sonal tax, viz. a tax of ^th per 
cent of the ea[iital valuo^of eaclntiix[)ayor’s real 
and [)orsoiial [uojicrty lia.s been introduced in 
Pru.s.sia as frol'n the ,,lst A[)ri(l 1895 ; its pro- 
duce is estimated at'£l,750,000. Persons of 
small means are exenijit, and real property 
situate ontsi^^e of Pru.ssia i^ not? included in the 
aiK.se.s.sineiit. * 

*' 111. Of gi'eat importance also is the local fin- 
ance. In Pmssia the [lari.sh rates in 1884 were 
£8,600,000, and the district rates £1,150,000. 
Among the etjauises of the parishes the most 
considerable aie tl^pse fiA* the poor, for the 
SoadsSind lor education. In Prussia, 1883-84, 
out of a total (A‘ •£18,550,000 the expenditure 
on roads ^vas^e2,500,000 (13»per cent), for the 
poor £2,^450, OflO (13 per cent), foi education 
£4,250,000 (23 per cent). Part of these ex- 
j^enses is covered by from property and 

by profitable nndertafiTf|s, as gas and water 
works. In Batumi flie net value of the property 
of the parishes was ’estimated, 1st January 1887, 
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at £15,r)00|000. In Prussia in the rural dis- 
tricts tlie parishes cover 20 per cent of their 
exi)enses in this way, in the towns 11-6 per 
cent. TJie taxation is ehieily a diicct one, 
consistiu" of an addition to the taxes assessed 
and levied by the state for its purposes, in 
the towns of the southern states indirect taxes 
of some iii])ortance exist, su*i as a(Jditions to 
the state taxes on coiisum]»tion — the vine, beer, 
meat duties — and an octroi duty on various 
necessaries and conveniences biou^dit to the 
town — coal, flour, meat, fish, etc. In Bavaria, 
1S78, the direct local taxes were £8r>0,000, 
the indirect taxi'S in tlie twelve largest towns 
£250,000. In Baden, 1888, the direct taxes 
of the eoniinunes not considered as towns were 
those of the towms nearly £175,000, 
together £637,500, the indirect taxes in the 
towns only £450,000 to £500,000. In Prussia 
the towns raised in 1883*84 local taxes jie.r 
head of the ])Ojnilation 12s. 4d., the rural dis- 
tricts 5s. 10(1.; in Baden the towns, 16s. 9d., 
the rmal districts, 7s. In Baden in 1889 tho 
duct, local taxes add on an average 50 ]iei 
(N’lit to the eoriv sponding state taxes. 

Tho above, state's tho position of matters in 
1895. In 1908 the revenue of the em])iie 
was t;i20,897,000, while tlui cxjienditurc was 
£1 ..1 ,9t'2,0()0. The customs revenue- wjis 
£o 00(5 (jOO and the excise duties £20,292,000, 

\ idle the exjieiiditure on behalf of the army and 
na\y was £41,. 520, 000 and £1 7,372,000 respee- 
tisely. Tlie ('stimated revemio for 1909 was 
£167,625,000. 

[Gustav Culm, Sr/sfem der Finnnzuissensch/i^/tf 
Sluttgait, 1889, bk. iii. pp. 532-669.— Sclioiiberg, 
’Lniil! jni dc^ polidst'hen Oelmmimiie, vol. iii., Tu- 
’-'Uguii, 18'tl.--Laoand, SUndsTccht des deuUchen 
Freiburg, 1888-91, vol. i. 379 seY.,ii. 42 
339 1037 — G. Meyer, Ldhrhuch dcj! deittschen 
t^fnat.sreclUfi, Leipzig, 1885, p. 610-632 — v. Mayr, 
aH. “ Itdcb.sfinanzen ” in JIandworterhuch der 
"<1 'aLmascnschafien, vol. v., Jena, 1893, i»p. 384- 
403. — Ron in* Staaiyi^eeht der preussischen Mm- 
archie, vol. i., Leijizig, 1881, p. ^0 seq, ; iv., licip- 
zig, 1884, p. ®737 w/^Stockar von Neuforn, 
1/andfmch der gesannnfen Finanzverwaltung ivi 
KSnigreich Bayern, 3rd ed. by T. Hock, 3 vols., 
Bamberg, 1884-1885. — Riccke, Il|§r wiirttembcrg- 
isehe StaatabauslMlt, xinfahrhuch filr Ocsetzgelmng, 
y'^erwaltung und Volkswirthsdia/t, vol. vii., Lcipig, 
1883, p. 193-230. — Philippovich, Der hadische 
Finanzliaushalt in den Jahren 18^8-1889, Frei- 
burg, 1889. — Zeller, llandbuch((pr Verfassung und 
Verwaltung ini Uros^herzogthum Hessen, Harnistadt, 
1885-86, i. 78-118, ii. 34^^422. — Lobe, D§r Slatj^s- 
hnushalt des Kbnigreichs i^achsen, Leipzig, 1889. — 
Lheberg, art. GerneiniefiiianieT) mHandworterhuch 
der SlnatsraisseMchnfiev, vol. iii!, Jena, 18|^2, pp. 
760-785. — Schanz, Finanz-drehiv^ Stuttgart, 
appearing since 1884.] E. h. 

The [Amouiits*^nvo«tcd 

ttt 12 guilders =*£1^ The finances of the 
Netherlands are in a sound ^nditior. Whilst 
fifty -live years ago, in 1850, wdth a jwpula- 


timi of barely 3,000, 000 Und a budget of about 
£G,00*t),000 sterling, the capital of the uatioiial 
debt aniouiiled to over £100,000,000 sterling 
with an annual inter^t charge ot 13,000,4100 ; 
nowadays, with a population of about 5,900,000 
and a budget of in'arl^ tliiee times tlie amount 
of 1850, the cftpibil of tho national debt is only 
£93,000,000 with about £3,091,000 annual 
iiitcrc.'it- charge. The exact tigiin's of the 
national debt aro — * 

Noaimal Capital, Annual lati'iest 

1850 £102,637.700 £3,020,155 

1911 £93,051,362 £3,091,003 

From 1850 until 1910 ineliisivc, a total 
amount of £29,171,799 has been expi'iidial on 
amortisation of debt. In some years, however, 
the debt has inci cased again, namely, up to 1 892, 
by a total amount of £1 6, 1 45,000. lint against 
this increase of didit stands expenditure on le- 
munerative ]>ublie works for an amount vastly 
.superior. Up to 1902 tlie total expenditure on 
tho lailroads alone amounted to £29,805,000. 

Again, wdiilst lonnerly the Fast India 
colony, namely ,la\a, contributed a lather im- 
porUiit amount to the revenue of the Nether- 
lands, since 1877 this contribution lias ceased 
entirely. From 1850 1877 tlicsc contributions 
amounted in all to £48,075,600. It w-as, in 
fact, these contributions which, from 1850 until 
the middle of 1870, enabled the government tc 
aniorti.se tlio debt for .such an imjiortant aiiiounl 
(it bo useful to add that for a largo amount 
tho debt bad been eontracted previously in 
behalf of the colonies also) devoting at the same 
lime very large sums to jiublic work.s. 

At first, when these colonial contributions tc 
the revenue of the. Nctlici lands had to be given 
u]) this caused some cmbarra-ssmeiit, tho more 
so as about the .same time, there was a e.oTisidcr- 
able increa.se, in tho expenditure ])rincij>ally for 
public schools. Tlie conseijueiie.e w^as that for 
some yeais after 1880 the expenditure was not 
entirely covered by the revenue. But within a 
few yearjij by raising new taxes and other 
measures, the situation was inodilied and there 
V IS an end to the* deficits. The ce.ssation 
of the colonial contribution arose, [lai’t-ly fiom 
the increase of expenditure in Java to which 
the war with Atchin coritrilmted, but most of 
all from a change in the. colonial yiolicy of 
the government, the colonies being nowadays 
governed only for their ow'i^ benefit, no tribute 
wHatever beir% exacted from tlu^xon behalf of 
the Netherlands ; more than tlulE^ the exjicridi- 
^ ture* made bjj the Netherlands indirectly on 
behalf of the colonics (part of tho hornc-chargea) 
is not even^epaid froin^ tlio^evcnuo of the 
colonies. ^ 

Tho fi.scal sy.stem, however, had for many 
years been in serious w^nt of- some reform. 
This was not undertaken u«til quite roucntly, 
namely under the latq, goveinmeiit— finance- 
minister M. Pierson— which fame into power 



in 1891, but the g^veruinont liaving again 
been tuniod (»nt (»!' power early in 1894, iliis 
reform was inti’.rrujited. Uuloituu.itcly tlie 
financial result of the }>roflcrty tax, levied since 
May 1893, lias been soinewbat disappointing. 
It was cxjieoted to bring In i:7 16,600, but the 
proceeds were not higher than ‘jl 566,666 the 
first year. 

The revenue, for 1894 was deiived fioni the 
following Honrees : — 

'band tax . . . £981,4.00 

I'ersoiial lax . . 967,58.3 

nir l'‘deii1,e (till Ist 

taies^ . . 121,3.33 

Tax on nieorncs nut ari.sint' 
fioin yiruperty (alter IsL 
May 1891) . . 2.0.0, .083 

dh-oiH'i Ly tax . . .OilG.GOO 

fbxeise . . . 3,19.0,833 

hidireet I duties . .370,833 

*1 !8uccession duLics . 966,000 

Ht.aiiips, etc. , . 302,916 

Umjiort duties . , 480,101 

Domains 194,. 083 

Post and telegraphs . . . 714,416 

ilailw.'iys .329,166 

Other items . . , . 912,176 

T(M'al £10,688,642 

The land tax is lcvi('d on the ratable yeaily 
value of land ami homses ; the !^at(! Icxies 6 per 
cent on the net rateable rent from land not 
built upon, and 5 '2 per cent on tbc^gro.ss 
rateable rent from houses. 

The pei-sonal tjix, a tax on exjienditnre, is 
calculated principally on the letting value of the 
dwelling occupied, the value of the furniture, 
and the iiuinhor of servants. There is a 
universal agreement that Kiis tax uced.s re- 
vision. 

Keal property, besides being subject to the 
land tux, is also .subject to the ju’operty tax. 
The object of this tax i.s to levy .a pcieentage «)n 
the income from property, hut the i*eiecntage is 
computed not on the income itsell’, l^ut on the 
caiutal value of the ))rope.rty. The tax is 
slightly progressive. For' every 1000 guilders 
(£83 ; 6 : 8) above 10,000 (£833 ; 6 : 8) the tax 
ia 1*2,5 guilders, but if the pi\>]ierty amounts to 
more than 200,000 guilders, (£16,666 : 13 : 4) 

2 guilders per 1000 are paid on the surplus. 

On 1st May 1894 the droit de patente, or 
tax on occupations, was rejilaced by a tax 
on l)iiBinosS'^,j:^otits, and on all incomes frdm 
labour, assesseii in such a manner that, in 
connection wdth the jtroperty tar, it will liuve , 
‘ho effect of a general ineoiuo tax. This tax 
aisd is slightly'^’progrcssive ; for^the iiieomes 
below 8200 guilders ^er annum, it is 2 per cent, 
for higher amounts 3*20 i)er cent on the surplus 
is added. Tlw jnoperty tax being levied at 
the rate of and 2 per millo on the capital, the 
tax on business jirolitsis 36 per cent less than 
the tax on inuoilles derived from proj^ierty only 


— on the hypothesis ad 0 ] it nd by the^^n ernment 
that the income IVom jiioperty averages 4 
jier cent. I’roperly up to 13,000 guilders 
(£1083:6:8) is free I'loin projicrty tax, and 
ineome uji to 650 guilders (£.54 : 3 : 4) from 
the tax on profits iiml wages. 

The succcssioi* . duties are not ])rogres.sive ; 
they diller^iieeoiding to the degree of roitionshi j' 
between the deee.ased and his successors, Fioni 
p.irents to child leii the duty is 1*38 percent; 
hiisliand and wife [Kiy the same amomil, if they 
inherit one from tlie other, wlicn there are 
deseendauts from llieii niiioii ; if jiarents 
inherit from I licit ebildjen, tlie duty is 4*14 
jicr cent; belweeii brotheis and .sisters, or 
between husband and wife, if theie are ne 
do.scemlant.s, it Ls 5*52 jier cent ; between uiiele 
and niece, or inversely, 8*28 per cent; and 
between all others 13*8 ]ior cent. In ,so fiir as 
the [iroperty inheiited consists of slock, Itonds, 
stock -exeh.ango seeuiilies and otliei interest- 
heanng seeiirities, there is levied, besides the 
succession duties refen ed to, a special sneeession 
duty, varying fiom 0*345 to 2 76 cent. 
'I'he total ainouiit of the sneeession duties uses 
in this W'ay from 1*725 iier cent in the fust 
degree of lolation.sliip, to 16*56 jier cent from 
ilist.int relatives or strangeis. 

The exci.so on spirits is high, £5 : 58. on every 
hectoliter (22 gallons) ; from .spirits alone a 
revenue of £2,166,000 annually is raised. The 
fiscal law coiicerniiig the sugar duties until 
1903 gave a bounty to the jirodiHiors. 

The Netlicrlamls aie a liec- trade country, 
food and raw produce enter without duty, 
iiiaiinfaetured goods geiieially pay 5 ])ci* cent 
of the declared value. Mea.snr*es w*ei*e taki'ii in 
1895 for Sf'enriiig that the proper f)erecnt.ago 
is really ]>aid. 

The .state-railroads are leased to private com- 
panies ; the rents they [lay form the greater 
portion of the receipts under tins head. The 
miseelhanoous reci'ipts inehvhj varioiVs p<aynienta 
to the treasury which aio distiibutcd over tlio 
several departments: f '‘]i.ayrneut8, reimburse- 
ments, legal fees, etc. ; and also (a) £62,500 
p;iyment by the Notheilands Bank for the 
right of issimUof banknotes^* wlilch payment 
dejiVtnds from the amoun't of the bank’s profits 
of 'the year; (6) £154,500 reiinbnrscment by 
the colonial ’treasury for interest on debt — 
£3,806,250 — contracted in 1883 by the home 
governmeut on "behalf of the Ka,st Indian 
colonies.^ v 

'fho expenditure for 1894 is divided as in the 
following table * » 

Civil li.st £67,000 

i’arliaiiieiit . 55,625 

Foreign aflairs .... 6.5,410 

Jiu#tice.% . . . . 4.52,681 

Home Office 1,069,717 

V • 

Ciirr^ forward . £1.710,438 
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brought forward . £1,710,433 

Marine 1,301,761 

National debt .... 2,910,719 

Finances l,r>9r),9()4 

War ...... l,v^r>6,r»60 

“ Watcr.'^taat,” commerce and industry 1,837,337 
Colonies . . . . . 113,431 

Unfore.seeu . . . • # • 4,166 

• — % 

Total . £11,330,314 
The item fiimneos includes: (a) i‘7 14,288 
payment by the governniciit trcasuiy to the 
iniinicipal governments on account of the 
pcr.sonal tax in virtue of an arrangement that 
u as made in 18(55 i\hen tlie niuniei])al excise- 
taxe.s were aludislied ; (/j) £161,280 payments 
to the <‘lergy of the Kcformeil, Koman Catholic, 
and Jewish cliurches hy the state ; (c) £125,671 
pensions ; and further, the expenditure of 
collecting revenue and the general expenditure 
of tlie department of the treasury ami al.so of 
admiiiistiatiou ol debt. 

The item Watcr.sla.it luelndios the expendi- 
ture for post find telcgiuplis, aniountin,g to 
£710,000; and the e\])enditure on embank- 
iiKiuts and otlicr deli'iiee against the sea’s 
encroaelunents, on canals and livois, and al.so 
almost annually a ceidain amount of expendi- 
ture for remiineiidive jmblie woiks. 

II v ill bo observed tliat the total of the 
expcieb'Uio for 1894 is 

£11,330,314 
Against total revenue 10,688,642 

jjeaving a deficit of £(511,672 
Put the cKpondituro includes this year dis- 
bursements fo)‘ remuiieiative public works for 
a *ol'd amount of £221,750, and be.sides it is 
eal. uhitid liial the credits ojiciied in the budget 
for general exjieiiditure exceed regularly the 
real expenditure for an amount ol', at least, 
£250,000. Deducting these two items, the 
dtMcit is reduced to about £180,000. This 
dclkit is th« conscuueuce of the proceeds of 
the property tax not liaving been as liigh as 
it was nxpectW they ^would® be. Towards 
meeting this tlie tlitui finaiiee-minisler proposed 
to modify the mode of levying the import- 
duties, which Jlrc |;iid to be at l§ast £150,000 
short through fiauds. • • 

Tiik Bltjkiet for 1911. — iiVwm/e.— Laid 
tax, £1,235,000; personal tax,* £980,000 , 
tax on capital, £80(5,000 ; tax on incomes, 
from trades, professions, etc., £l'87,000 ; excise, 
£4,853,000 ; import dutbs, £1,102,000; other 
indirect taxes, £2,314,00(3; post and telcfcrapl#, 
£1,660,000 ; railway £34#5iOOO ; other items, 
£2,000,000-t^al £16.1 36, Ouff. 

J^xprndifurr . — Civd Ijist, 478,700 ; ])arlia- 
ment, £62,500; foreign atfairs, £103,400 ; 
justice, £914000 ;3mme ollice, £3,^130, 0(^1 ; 
marine, £1,684,5 OOTimional debt, £ 3, 3, 000 ; 

hnances, £2,237,000; .w^, £2,494,900 ; 

“ waterstaat,” £3,133, 400^ agriculture, in- 


dnstry, and commerce, ft7l 9,200 ; colonios, 
£25l,,‘K)0 ; Voutingeneies, £4166 — total, 
£17,813,000. The chief taxes were in 1909, 
£2:0:9 per hcjid of tJie pojuilaLion. « 

[.\ium:il Iw-poits on ^uleh finance in Cotimlar 
Series. — i’lsciil reform m Holland, in tlie Econoimc 
Journal j 1893 \ *Iksch4‘ulni hehrJh’nJi' tie ycldmui- 
drlc7i; Sfufistii'k dcr zijksintronislcu, 19i)5. — H. M. 
IJoisscvaiu, Dll’ iiniesle Sleucr-reform in den Nieder- 
lander im Jnsihlvs.>i an, die, Einanzitcschichtc^lcs 
huides snt tier Ver/assnngs-ret'Lsion itn Jnltu' 
IS^S, Ana tleu “ Fiiiaiuarcliiv,” hcrau.sg. von. 
G. Scliaiiz.] n. b. o. 

The Uni'i kd Si aiks. National Finan(*k. 
(The $ converted as 5= £1 in this statement.) 

I. Revlnuk — (tf) lin/ioit /b</n’.s. — The main 
.source of national levcnno has .-ihMiys been from 
the customs. The first tarilf of iinjiort duties 
W'as enacted iinmedi.alely after the lormatiim of 
the goveriinicnt under tlic piescnt constitution 
in 1789. At first chiefly a rcveiino measure, 
with increasing rates to yield huger revenues, 
the tai iff gradually became a system of' avowed 
protection to American industry. O'he Viites 
varied with the successive domination of politi- 
cal parties, but the yndd ineri'ased sti-adily 
from decade to decade. At the outbreak of 
tlio civil w'ar the rates were hugely aug- 
mented, the largest revcmio under the war 
Kites lieing $216,000,000 ^,200,000) in 

1872. Tlie crisis of 1873 reduced the revenue 
to $]3(h000,000 {£ 20 , 000 , 000 ) in 1877, and 
it w'as iiot until 1882 that tlie preceding 
greatest yield was reached and even .slightly 
exceeded. Since the civil war tliere liave been 
several changes, generally in the direction of 
higher juotective (lulics, which diminished the 
revenue for several years at a time. The tariff 
of 1883 reiluced tlie revenue from $220,000,000 
{£U,000,000) in 1882 to $181,000,000 
{€30,200,000) in 1885 ; the tariff of 1890 
reduced the revenue from $230,000,000 
{£40,000,000) in 1890 to $177,000,000 
{£35,400,qp0) in 1892. 

Tift highly prolectivo M'Kinlcy Tarifr(1890) 
incTea.scd duties on r(Rv materials and articles 
manufactured in the llniled States, particu- 
larly on raw wool, goods manufactured of 
cotton, linen, and .silk, on iron and steel 
manufactures, on barley, hemj), and flax. 
This act also instituted a bounty on sugar, 
the raw sugar duties having been repealed, 
amb introduce4 the princij>te'*or ponimercial 
reciprocity, empow'e.ing the i’rej^ent to levy 
dutief on Airlain raw' materials inipoi-ted 
from any country rai.siiig nni'air duties 
against the United States. Tli^Wihson Tarifl 
(1894), inteifflcd to reeSst the protective 
system, only remaineil iif force vhree years, 
being regarded hy tlie Re^uiblicaii party* on 
their return to jiow'er as caning tlie largp an- 
nual deficit ill the Treasury. The Diiigley 
'rarifr(1897), while the /feeJs #f the Treasury 
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were kejtt in view, N'fa.s entiiely protective. It 
revived tlje principle of reeiju'ucity of 1890, 
tofjjctlier witli many oi the duties tlieii iinjm.sed, 
siioJ; as lliat on wool, <tvliile those on linen, 
cotton, woollen and .silk nianul‘ac(uie.s, on certain 
ii(m and steel f(o<jds, afid niachineiy, were in- 
creased. The duties on raw 'iron and steel 
remained unehani^ed. The duty on .sii^ai wa.s 
increased loi- leveniio and tor proteetivu! ])ur- 
])0§es. liaeun, clusj.se, butl(>r, wheat, ami iice 
are also taxed. During the Sjianish Anieiiean 
Wai a tax on tea was ehai'^ed, and the Korakei 
Act, 1900, imposed a s])eeial tarill for two 
yeans on I'orto Unaj to jii'oteet the United 
Stales heet .su^^'lr [ii-odiicers. llotli those duties 
have been abolished. Tin* customs leeeipts for 
190!) w’ere iii!800,7ll,934 bein^; 

l,r)98,S04 {£2,9VJ,7G1) more than in 1908. 

(It) hitcnuil Ja’t'rnui:. — lutciual Revenue 
taxes weie tried lu the last decade ol the 18lh 
eeiitury, and a^niiu dm in'; the war with Kii'dand 
ol 1812. 'rile present sy.stem is an outgrowth 
ol the CIV il w'ai. Most ol t he taxes Iheu adopted 
were lepealcd before 18/2, ami many of the 
others redueed or repealed in 1888 ami 1890 ; 
hut to meet the oxpeii.se of the Spanisli War of 
1898 new duties weie levied, tliose on tobacco 
and termeiited lujuois, except .sjuiits, being 
doubled. Stam|» taxes wore laid on clnapie.s, 
dralUs, and many business o}terations, on patent 
mediciiieH, etc. ; an excise duly was levied on 
roliners ol sugar or ])etroleuui ; a legix’y duly 
im[iosod ; banks and brokers, and j'daces of 
amusement taxed, 'file tax on national banks 
IS not included in tlie internal levemie. There 
is a ta.x on oleomargarine, and a prohibitory tax 
on opium manufaetured in 1 lie States. Recently 
large .sums have been jiaid by the trea.sury for 
redemption of stamps and refunding of taxe.s. 
The 'rarilf Act of 1909 imposes a special excise 
tax on all ti'ading coijiorations, joint-stock 
eompanies, etc. 

The maximum yield of the internal revenue 
in ]8(iG, when it included an i nun (yi.se complex 
of all imaginahle taxes, was |t:i09,()(h),000 
{£(II,S00,0IH)). Reducfloiis in 1872 and earlier 
decreased the revenue in 1874 to ^102,000,000 
(£2i\j00,lH)0). 'riie reductions of 1888 
diminished the revenue from $146,000,000 
(£20,200,000) in 1882 to $112, 000^000 
(£22,400,000) in 1886 ; iiotwith.standing the 
reductions of 1890 the revenue increased from 

$140,000,000 " ('^■^8', in 1890^ to 

$ir)4,000,0(^ (£20,800,000) in 1892. The 
additions in 1898 caused ti rise ' from 
1171,000,000 (£34,200,O00f in 1898 t6 

$273,000,00u (£5Jf,GO0,00O) in 1899, and 
$307,000,000 (£6ij4UO,000) in'^'lSOl. 

The in tern al i cveh'ue in 1 909 W’a.s$2 1 6,21 2, 64 8 
(£4^,242,628), divided as follows : — 

Dhstiiled spirits $1.31,868,081 £26,973,607 

Fermented liquors . f)/, 456, 411 11,491,282 

Tobacco .V . *'61,887,178 10,377,435 


Oleomargarine . $902,197 £180,439 

Miscellaneous. . 1,096,954 219,391 

'1 he cost of collection w’as 2 per cent. 

(f) (Hhcr Soun'csof Jicoaiue . — Tbccustonisand 
internal revenue lorm t be great bulk oftbe cntiie 
recci[»ts of the national government, amounting 
in 1909 tji) $546,924,577 (£100,28 'f 41 16) out ol 
507 ,120 (£170,701,424). The propoition 
is even laiger than it appeaixs, because the jto.stal 
service, which is almost self sustaining, i.s 
counted on both .sides ut the balance sheet, the 
K‘cei]»ts and expenditures tor the po.st ollico 
being $208,562,888 (140,712,477). 'Hie 

policy ol the national government is to reduce 
postal rates rather than to make jirolits. In 
1909 the deliciency in jiostal levimiies was 
$19,501,062 (£8,000,212), Moreover, the 
budget o( the district of Ooluiiibia, in which 
the city ol Washington lic.s, is inclmled in the 
ledcial budget. 'I'be rceei])ls from this alone in 
I 1909 amouuttid to $7,328,588 (£1 ,/,04,7u7). 

I Tlieremaimng$l 25,(;96.()22( ^ 26, 120,:n4)o\ 
revenue were deiiv'ed Irom sales of [uiblic lauds, 
lees, piolits ol coinage, siidiing limd lor Tacilic 
railways, tax on national banks, and a number 
of minor iniseellancous sources. The jirolits on 
coinage wcic wjy miieli .swolli-n bi'tweeii 1878 
and 1891, owing to tlie dillcrence between the 
market price and tlie mint price ol llie silver 
dollars issued under Ibe Rlaiid bill, anioiinling 
in some years to 25 or 30 jxr cent of the 
entire amount coined. Under the Illand bill 
878,166, /9«{ silver dollars were coined between 
1878 and 1891, on whieli the seignoiago, 01 
proJit, to the government was $71,952,892 
(£14,300,478). Tliis iirolic is now unimport- 
ant. Diiring the .sixties the goveinmcnt loaned 
the Central and Union J^ieilic Railway Com* 
].anie.s about $64,000,000 (£12,800,000). The 
law of 1878 iirovided for a sinking fund and 
gradual repayment ol the debt. During 1909 
the revenues irom this s^mree wAe $5,627,188 
(£1, 125,488). 'I'lio tax mi national hanks is 
^ ot 1 ])er cent on tlifi^.eirculatilni. The ininii- 
grant fund (included under iiiiscellaiieous) is 
composed of a small tax on each immigrant 
sin(!e 1882. ,Jn 1909 it }»’'odiibod $3,269,477 
(£658,805). The Trust Funds provide a con- 
siderable su m, in 1 9 0 9, $8 , 7 6 4 , 2 7 4 (£1 ,752, 855). 
Some itenisare tcm])orary, as the Panaina Canal 
loan (2 per cent $80,000,000 or £6,000,000)' 
is8ue(l in 1906, ‘the proceeds to be used iii the 
construction of the Canal, and the Spanish 
Dideninity (ended 1908). 

II. Excknditv.ke.— striking featuroa 
in the natiohal expcnditur(5» during recent 
yeaixs have bet^n the inci cased naval and 
military outlay, the growth of the pension 
li«t, and the decrease ot^he interest charge 
f(^r thd public debt. Tiwi the end of the 
civil war to 1^80 the pensions to survivors 
or their families varied annually from twenty 
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ti) tliirty*fiv% milliim dollars {£4,^)00,000 to 
£7,000,000). In 1 880 i lie cdasses uero enlai^'-d 
and the jiensions jumped to $50, 000, 000 
{£ 1 1 ,i‘00,000). For the nc.\t ei^lit years thi'y 
varied from lilty to seventy millions of doll.us, 
{£10,000,000 to £14,000,000). In ISSO the 
old law was mure liberally eo^stiiied, in 1800 
* 
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UNITED STATES 

• • 

f • 

a rew “dependent i>ensioft ” law \\as i-naeted, 
and tin! pensidis inei eased hum S8S, 000,000 
{£17,000,000) ill 1880 to 1^107,000,000 
{.lL‘l .'fO0,0un) in ISW, and to ij'J 00,00(),#00 
{l.!},SO(\OOii)m ]S9t{. Fur J909 they were 
$1 01 ,71 0,007 {Irl.l,,: f ,‘l). During I lu' yeais 
1808- 1001, coiffprising the Sjianish W'ai, the 

ruu looy 


On/inari/ Jicrcijitu from — 

Customs 

Internal re\enm' . . 

Sales u( public \\oiks 

Ruin s on eoiiiai^^', bullion (lepo'^its, cie, . 

DisLiiet ot Columbia, neneial leecipLs 

I’art pa^ meat Central I’.u ilie haibuad imlebleilnes'- 

Consular, b'tteis patent and lami U‘es 

Tax oil eireulatiuii of Is’ation.il IJaiiks 

Trust fiiinls . . , . ... 

Miseellaneous . . . , . 

Tot.il uidiiMiy lect uits 

rtuinvui Cnmil llocipts — 

PioeeeiK otbuiids .... . , 

i’lemiuiii oil sale of bonds . 

I'nhhr Ikhl 

National hank note fund . . . , 

hlbtcd ItCl'i llULb ... . . . . 


!t:c(),7n.li3t 

/.<(o, 1 12,3S7 


2li.,21‘2,(.i:i 



T,70K,,%.S 

l,..40,ll t 


(>,(>M.,ul7 

i,8:;i,2c;( 


(.,02(i,xn5 

1 ,tl2'i .tiuli 


.f.,40‘.),S'’.S 

I.OSl '1,2 


.vote kites 

1,007,.S‘’7 


VO 1,1)20 

(.t.O.tlsl 


b,7l. 1,271 

1 s 


18,201.. (22 

2,(.ll,2i.l 


. . $i;o::.i 

'.M', I'lO 

Cl20,ri7,.S'.).S 

§:to.()oo.o(io 

i:<. (MID lino 


7:0,00s 

1 b..201 




(1,) 40,201 

• u 

1. , . 

Af>, 

(.21 2.i‘.) 

!»,l21,SJs 

. . 20.., 


40,71,:, 177 

§s.s:{,, 

.<o7,l‘'0 

A. I7(., 701,1*24 


KmM'Inditvki'I for 1909 


OriO.mii/ for — 

Cm '1 labiisliment 

IMibO.iy esti.blisbiiient 

Nil .al e tablislimeiit 

I'idian seiv ’ '0 ... . . . , 

IVnsioiH .... . . . , 

Inteiist on the I’liblie Debt . . . . 

Total of oidinaiy tlisbni’Hements 

Panama ( ininJ Ihjthvr'^pvwnt', 

/ '. hr Drhi 1 'lur.wmnih— 

National hank noli) I’nnd 

i fu'ilica' s ol ii'O ditediiess 

F niied I'laii ot i'lo? 

Mi. , elluiiemis redomptioms . . , . 

Pohial 8''/ lace 


Total expenditure 
Showing (I deficit of 


5lSo,f>(l.’, I.M) 

nil, 0(17, Kid 
]|'.,.»n.,oii 

I'l.Odl.OlS 

nu.Tio.-.oV 

•{i,.so;!..vi7 


U.'kJllo.L’OJ 

:t,i:!s,‘i‘Jt 

at.ai'j.oT:! 

4,:K:o,7ii7 


isc.(,‘2,:r.M.4 1 , ■Chr'.ibi.ss!) 

31, 1 1 'VI Id t.,'isL;,s8g 

$som;2,0h:{ CJ7, 1)12,4 17 

1 1, 2.8.T<,:!(K» 

l, 2 (i.s,i' 0 () 211,(110 

3'','is7 7,;ili7 

]0|,!t'.t(;,77(i ^ 

. . 2(U,.'-.|.2,:!8;5 10,712,477 


. §1,002,803,040 .€‘2(MJ,4()0,(i08 

. §118,7!I.O,‘.*20 i:‘’:!,7ri!l,IS4 


restoration of pigme in tlio Fhi]i#[iine.s, and tho 
campaign in China, 19(jl), military and naval 
expenses increased enormously, tho former 
rising from $11^000,000 {£D,SUOmo) in 1897 
to $230,000,000 {i^40M00,000)\\\ 1899, ai^d 
tho latter from $34,7)00,000 {£0,900,000) i|i 
1897 to $1)4,000,000 {£12,800,000^ in 1899. 
For 1898 -1901 a total of $003,000,000 
{£120,000,000) was expended. on the anny, 
and $238,000,000 {£47,000,000) on tho navy, 

A result of the war will iJe to make e 3 #[)cndit j 
ture for the army and navy i^mmancntly larger, i 
and pensions ^so ^Ire Hkcly# to incrca.se. j 
For 1908-1909 the army cost $‘J98,813?986 
{£59,762,797), and tho navy $23?, 583, 108 
{£ 40 , 710,62 On th other hand, the into rst 

charge on tho public dtUUbas grcatlydimHiishei?, 
iti 1867 it was $143,781,592 {£28,750,318), 
and in 1909, $21,803,830 {£/, 300,707). 


Tb» ligur-s of leeeipts and expendiliues for 
tlb* ' .seal year, 1909, u’W, given. 

iii. TIiK DkiU',— 'fhr (nhit finidnl dtU 
at the close of the civil war anion 11 led to 
$1,109,508,191 {£ 111, 193, 008), irielndiiig 
$1,258,000 {£251, OOh) 0 per ectil liotids i.s.sucd 
to ai'l the Facilic ladways. In addition tlieie 
was a huge unlimded debt, funded dining tlio 
next^ lew ycat^, which hi(Tli;.^^if, the total 
didit to a Slim ex ceding $2 000, 000 

{£5 60^000, 0(M)). The great relnnding acts 
ifero tlioho of 1^0, 1881, and 1900. Iji 1870 
the interest bearing debt eonysfed almost 
entirely of $^,93 1,090, 75t) {£J8'!, 9.19, 350) 
5 per cent and 0 pei cent holids. Under the act 
of 1881, all the 0 pci cent hojids \icic icdeinncd 
by 1903 (cxcej.t $26,460,000 (k5, 293, 000) 
Facilic radway bomls which are sli 11 onlstanding); 
the 5 percents were conveitcd inl^ 3^ per cents^ 



tlicn into 3 1 ) 01 - coiifs, and tinally rodoomed in 
1887 ; the 4i per cents were reefoemod ili 1891, 
but $25, 361, *500 {£5,072,000) continued at 2 
percent till 1900; the 3P percent navy pension 
bonds were reileoniod in ISOl. lly the aet ol 
1900 the 3 per cents %!' 1908 (Spanish War 
loan), the 4 per cents due in TDO?, and the 5 
per cents due in 11HJ4, a total of $839,000,000 
(£J07,6W,000), \vei*e refunded into new tliiity- 
year 2 per cent <(o]d bonds. The present interest 
bearing debt (June 1909) is as /bllows: — 

/f/ te.resf -Jlairiu q Jkht 

Ijonn on0'jr>, -i jxT rnii. . £2:i,l>T7,9S0 

fioiiii of ]!ios lius, a |((a cent. o3,yir),4(io lajtse.oyii 
Consols of J use, 2 jHir ei'iit . I-'jO 1L'1>,-';)0,03IJ 

r.aiianm Canal Loanol IDIC-HISH, 

2 per r(Mifc .... 64,n3],l>SO J0,!‘2(;,390 

I'anani.T. Canal Ijoaii uri(US-103S, 

2 per cent .... 30,0fKV)no 0,000,000 

ToUl .... .*'118,317,100 i-lS2,«.(>3,-198 

Tile debt on which inteiest has c<'a.sed .since 
maturity is $2,883,85.^ {£570,77 J). 

Tiiii Unfundkd Dkiit. — The debt bearing 


no interest is — 
Malureil Cuans . 

01(1 Dt'iiianil notes . 
United btaU's ntjics . 
National J3.‘mK notes . 
Fractional Cunonejr . 


$2,883,S.F) £Wi,771 

. ft8,2SJ l(),0.'>i> 

840,fiSl,010 00,330,203 

. 2.S..M.M,9J1 .0,703,788 

. 0,600,787 1,372,1.'i8 


§881,997,861 i^:70,'>9■),^70 


111 addition to this the (mtstandingcertiiicales 
and noios, is.sued on deiiosits of coin and pur- 
chases of silver, are — 


Gold Certificates (acts of 1803 
and 1882) .... §S.Vi,00|,SG0 
HiivflrCertilieates(.'iel of 1S78) 481,41 1,000 
Treasury not-oa (act of 1890) 4,215,0(K) 


£l7O,.W0,:i74 

‘.«),.s82,800 

843,000 


Ipl ,3 1 l,2;!0,sr.') £21)8, 24(), 174 


The aggregate debt is thus : $2,639,5 16,241 
{£527 ,000,2 JfS ) ; agaiinst w h leli the trea.snry holds 
in cash (money and bullion) $1,615,684,710 
{£522,836,042 ) ; male nig a net debt of 
$1 ,023,861 , .530 {£204,772,800). 


Statu and Locai. Finance. 

{(i) 7A’?>i:.s.— In addition to the nalion.VI debt 
there are three kinds 'of debt: state, county, 
and innuicipal ilcbts. The sOitr dchls arose 
chiefly in the iieriod 1830-1840, and were con 
tracted for public works. During tbo ])ast two 
decades ilie coniinonwe.iUbs have been dimin- 
ishing their debts very (juiokly, and a consider- 
able number are now entirely out of debt. 
Some stilj ha've'a iioiiiinal dibt, coiisisthg of 
their own strte bonds inve.sted in so-called trust 
funds, the interest of which is devoted td’odiica- 
tion and other purjio.ses. Tliese states also are 
virtually oiiwof debt. The few debts of any 
importance wbich still exist aie found in the 
southern states, as a result of the civil war and 
renonstructi'^'U pei iod. In 1890, the debt of the 
state’s and territories, o\'or and above all re- 
sources, was $132,336,689 {£20,407,838) 

against $204,500,674 {£40,900,185) in 1880. 


The debt, less sinking finUr’, in 1890 
was $223,107,883 {£44,0^1,870), of which 
$150,194,322 {£80,088,804) was owned by the 
southern states. In 1902 it was $234,900,000 
{£ 40 , 080 , 000 ). 

The county debt has increased, owing cbiotly to 
the number of new counties. The county gross 
debt ill 1890 wks $14.5,693,840 {£29,^88,708) 
against $1 2.5, 621 ,455 {125, 124, 201) in 1 880. 
The comity net debt in 1 890 wa.s $1 In, 224, 885 
{£23, 044,91 7)and $1 90, 600, 000 {£30,320,000) 
in 1902. 

TJie viwiicipitl debt has also increased. Ihit 
extravagant increase has been rendered im- 
possible by the piovisions in most of the state 
constitutions which limit local debts to a certain 
pci cent age— varying from 5 to 15 per cent - 
of the assc.sscd valuation jiroperty. Tlie debts 
can tbn.s never increase faster than the wealth 
of the country. The gross municipal debt in 
1903 4 vas $1,425,841,585 {£285 ,168,817) as 
again.st $715,949,786 {1140, 180, 057) in 1890, 
and $695,494,741 {£180,008,048) in 1880. 
The sinking fund increased fiom $115,158,742 
{£28,081,148) in 1880 to $147,181,191 
{£ 20, 480,2. !S) in 1890, and to $291,396,061 
{£58,270,212) in 1903. The net debt was 
$633, *427, 821 {€120,085,505) larger in 1903 
than in 1880. 'J'be annual iiiteicst charge on 
combined slate and local limdcd debts in 1890 
>vas $65,541,776 {£13,108,855) or 5*29 per 
cent, as against $68,935,807 (7 13,787,101), oi 
6'17 per cent in 1880. 

{b) Revenue and E.q>cAidiiure. — Owing to 
the separation of govei nniental lnTiction.s, the 
expenses of the slates are lar less than those of 
the inuiiicipalities or the national government. 
The state expenses are mainly for education, 
charity, salancs of state otlicers, and militia. 
In the southern states we mu.st add pensions, 
and in a few states expenses for public works. 
In the cities the expenses are far greater. The 
six largest states spent in 189^ $28,859,010 
(£5, 77 J, 802). New 'lork city alone spent 
$244,000,000 '*(.£.4'''’, in city govern- 
ment in 1903. Ill 1902 the 175 largest 
cities, containing more than three- fourths of 
the urban population, naid'^ $683,000,000 
{^186,000,000) for ordinary expenses. 

^ The state and local revenues are derived 
cliiefly from taxation. Some of the states, 
as Texas, obtain a slight revenue from land 
sales. Twenty years ago, though many muni' 
cipalitiea owned their wa'jor-w'orks, few owned 
*^aa and electric light works, and, except in one 
or two cities, nc- :ittcm})t was made to derive 
net revenues' therefrom ; bii4 of recent years 
there has bee^' a great development in the 
taxing ot^ the various works connected with 
civic inmro vein cut. ^ u 

Tho'*kystein of taxatwm is based almost every- 
where on the general jnoperty tax, though 
recently other 'sources of revenue have been 
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developed, in 1907 thirty-four states, follow- 
ing the example of Pennsylvania, had a collateral 
inheritance tax, and nineteen of theniliad adirect 
succession tax also. Other increasing taxes arc 
those on bnsiuosses, on dwellings, and on special 
property. Taxeson private corporationsabound, 
and income taxes now exist injioino states. 

Wliilc tit) great tax is the general^)! ope rty 
tax, personal })roperty has to a great ex bait 
slippcii out of the assessment lists, and the tax 
falls principally on real estate. Thus in New 
York state personalty pays less than 10 j>er 
cent, and realty more than 90 per cent. 'J’hc 
system, moreover, is gicatly confused by tlie 
lack of uniformity in the diffei’eiit stato tax 
laws. Ill some states debts are exempted, in 
others not ; in some states mortgages are ex- 
emjited, in otlnu’s not. Kcal estate is generally 
taxed where it is situated ; but personalty is 
taxed sometimes nbere it is situated, sometimes 
'■here the owner resides, sometimes in both 
places, and often in neither place. During 
recent years the difficulty of reaching personalty 
has led to'^'a variety of ne-w jilans. These are 
as folio' ' : — 

1. ivfyrce the personal lYropcrty tax hy 
more. measures. The so-called listing 

syskin. requires every tax-payer to make a com- 
jileto list of every article of his personalty 
under oath. This plan is iniieli hivourcd by 
tlie farmers and has been introduced in several 
states. P>ut it lias nut been very successful. 

\ To reach intangible 2 iersinmlty hy a system 
oj re^'stralioii. This has been ailoptcd by 
Coi riec'biicut. Any one owning securities may 
have them legist ered in the treasurer’s office, 
aud by paying Lbo “ investment tax ” will then 
bo exempt from other taxation on the securities. 
This has been fairly successful ; but is, of 
course, only a partial solution. 

3. To reach mortgages hy declaring them to he 
really not personally, for purposes of taxation. 
This plan ha? been adopted in California, 
Oregon, Massachusetts, and Michiigan. In these 
states mortgages do not foiow the j)erso.i of the 
holder according to the rule, mohilia gtersonam 
sequuntur, ’but ^re taxable wliere the laud is 
situate. The landowner Js taxed (fli the valiuj 
of the land less the mortgage ; the owmer of the% 
mortgage is taxed on the value of the mortgage. 

4. To abolish the persemal property tax and 
put the vihole sveigU on real estcit^. This plan 
is favoured chielly by the followers of Henry 
George, who desires aU taxflft to bo put on^land y 
values. It was tried in Ilyatt^ille, Maryland, 
but was pronounced un«onsfitutiumL 

6. To abolish ^ pcrso,oal property tax, and 
to substitute for it the income tax. This is a 
plan favoured W a few writers aud officials. 
Blit the income taxes, i^rcady existing, w.s in* 
Massacliusetts, Virginia, etc., are mere farces, 
and there is no likelihood of Aeir being ex- 
tended. 
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6. Tn aholislt the personal property tax and 
to replace it hy stale taxation of corporatiems and 
inhci'itanccs, leaving th^ real estate tax to the Igcal 
divisions. To this plan many of the states are 
gi-avitating. The gemfal t;ix on corporations 
lias been most j^illy developed in Pennsylvania 
and New Yoik, but exists in wliolo or in part 
in many other states. Collateral inlicritanec 
taxes are found in several states, and the dii'«ct 
tax on siieeessions to personalty lias roecntly 
been introduced in New York. No satisfactory 
solution of tlic tax jiroblenis can be expected 
until joint measures are adopted liy tlio coni- 
moiiwealths to regulate inter-state relations, 
and thus .avoid double taxation. For most of 
the diiliculties are referable to tliis source. 

To state tlie entire burden of taxation resting 
on the American peojile is diffieult. It depends 
on wlutther wo include the fees from postal 
service, waterworks, lieeiices, etc., among taxes. 
'I'licy certainly represent a charge upon the 
[leoplo. The figures of tbe tw('lftli eensus for 
the total ordinary receipts of the states and 
local divisions are publi.sbed ; and tlie work of 
the Census Bureau, established by the act of 
Marcli 3, 1899, gives further information. 
According to a rceent census bulletin tlio ordi- 
nary receipts of 17.') principal cities in 1903 
were $31. '5, 000, 000 (€011,000,000). It may 
bo assumed that lbo total city and town 
rocoi]>t.s ill the United States in 1903 amounted 
to $430, too, 000 (iSO, 000,000). The receipts 
of tbe fcdurul governiiieiit were $084,000,000 
(£137,000,000). The cominoinse.'iltli and 
county ordinary receipts were probably be- 
tween $170,000,000 (£34,000,000) and 

$220,000,000 (£44,000,000). The total may 
be about $1, .500, 000, 000 (£300,000,000), 
roughly rejircseiiting tlio annual burden rest- 
ing on the jieople. 

The incidcriee of these charges is like- 
wise dillicnlt to determine. The bulk of 
the federal taxation would, liowcver, re.st 
on thft conJumer ; while the bulk of the 
local and state taxatif^ would rest on the 
owners of real estate. Local taxation con- 
sists largely of the tax on personalty and 
license taxes. For these points, with esjtccial 
reference to American conditions, see Selig- 
man, The Shifting and Incidence of Tucalion 
(1892). 

[Annual reporti of secretary ti'easury, 

Washington. Annual and bieiini.aD reports of 
state tryasarers,* auditors, comptrollers, and city 
co^iptrolle -8. PuMicatioiis of the Bureau of the 
Census Department of Commerce ^id Laliour, 
Washington. Se^gman, Finance Statistics of 
the American Omvum ueaUh -(1889). — Dewey, 
Finance History of the (hnlnl Stales (1903).-- Ely, 
Taxation in American Slates dkd (TA/ies (1887). 

-Scligman, “Hie Genenal iTop^rty Tax,” vid 
“'nio Taxation of Corporations,” in PolUkal 
Science Quarterly, vol. v. falso i^paratcly). — 
Adams, FiMic Debts (1888). Rosewater, Special 



Assessments {(Juluinffia (hllcge St^^dirs in Jhsfori/^ 
Kcoiwmics, and Piddic Law, vol. ii., No. 3, 1893). 

Among tlie reports of special commissioia!r.s on 
taxation may be mentioned those, of New York 
(First and Second ftc])<)rts, 1871-1872), Mas.sa- 
chnsctts (1875), West 'Vbrgmia (1884), Jllmois 
(188G), Connecticut (1887), WRirybunl (1888), 
Peiinsylvania (1889), Maine (1890), Boston (1889 
and 1891), New York (1893). j E. u. A. s. 

FINK. 1. A payment to bo matle, by Avay 
of juinlsJimeiif for an on'encc. 

2. A ])ayment to be made to a fcud.il lord on 
the alienation of land, sindi ])ayinen1s siill 
occur in tlie case of copylmld hinds or lieeliold 
lands held of a manor. 

3. A jiroeceding wliifdi, similarly to thepio- 

oceding by Kkcoveiiy (g.v), was lormerly used 
for the purposeofbarringan entail (see FkeTail). 
The act for the abolition ol lini's and rccovm'ies 
(1833), ■which enalilea tenants in tail to rccovei 
the entail by the execution and enrolment ol 
a disentailing deed, has abolislicil this pio- 
codnre. r,. s. 

FINKNKSS OF COINS. The amount of 
pure or “lino” metal contained in a coin is 
oxpn'ssed either by means of the ancient 
“carat pound’' system oi' by the more modern 
inillesiinal method. 

The mrat pound sgston consists in rccoidiiig 
the alloy as being so much liettci or worse than 
etundard, and is founded on an ideal unit, the 
carat ]iouiul, Avhich is dividi'd into’ 21 jiarts 
called carats. British stand. iid gold contams 
22 carats of gold and 2 carats of cojipcr or 
other alloying metal in every 24 jiarts. The 
carat is iurthor subdivided into 4 “carat 
grains,” and tlie carat giain into 8 jiarts, the 
smallest division of tlie carat scuile being thus 
j^th of a caiat grain, or the jiart of the 

carat pound. In order to attain a still greater 
degree of minutem-ss, the eighth part of a carat 
grain i.s lurthcr siihdividod into 7.V Jiarts, or 
“ excess grains,” Fach of these {iiial divisions 
is thus the B^Yoth of the camt iiound,*vind, as 
the troy jiound akso eSntain.s 5730 grains, each 
“excess grain ” of gold beyond tlie last eighth 
in the assay report is reported as an “excess 
grain of gold in the troy pound,” 

Snelling, writing in 1766, says, in his Poctrinr 
of Gold and Silccr Computations, that, “by the 
word silver wo^ understand not only tlie metal 
80 called, pure and umnixedji hut also wCicii in 
a mass witV copper ; and if but one half, two- 
thirds, or any other jirojiortiynhl jiart 'of it bo < 
silver, yet the whole hoars that name. Ihe 
same is to ik understood of gold, when by itself 
or in a mass witli silver and*^ copper together, 
or with either of them alone.” . . . “This 
is the reason tliAt inquiries are not made what 
quantity of liiv? gold or fine silver is eontained 
in any mixture, which seems to be the most 
natuial inqtliry, tut how much standard it 
holds,” , . “ Thfe Msay master, in reporting 


the result of an assay, docs not gito the absolute 
liiieness or the (juantity of line silver or tine 
gold present, but only the lelative quantity or 
lineness, that i.s, how niueli the mixtuie is more 
or k'.ss than standard. In the ease of gold of 
20 carats line (20 jiarts of jiiirc gold in 24 jiarts 

of the alloy) i\ie assaycr jmts dq'vn Wo ij., 
j which means ivorsr (than 22) by 2 carats], and 
if it i.s 23 caiats 3.\ grain.s line, he jmts down 

Hr j. iij, o)>,’' [which means hii/rr (tlian 22) 
by 1 e.irat 3\ grain.sj. Tlic sign ob rejirescnts an 
oliolus or hall a carat grain. In modern limes, 
however, I he linal division has been fd' a 
carat grain. The carat jionnd system was in 
use at the Uoyal Mint till so recently as the 
ye.ar 1882, concurrently with the millesimal 
method, but since tliat date the latter system 
has been exclusivity adojited. The metal 
i.i ciinsidered as being diiided into 1000 jiarts, 
the jirojiortion of line to alloy metal being ex- 
j)res.sed in tlioiisandllis, Tims steilmg .standard 
gold, which was formerly referred to as con- 
taining 22 e.iiats fiin! and 2 carats alloy, he- 
coines “916*() line,” and storling standard 
silver is rejiorteil by the assayer as “ 925 
line.” ^ 

1*1 ior to the leign of Tleii.y 111, the only 
gold coins in use in England wero jiiccos of 
jmre metal known as hy/ants (coming oiiginally 
fioin Byzantium), and tloi ences(oi iginally .struck 
in Florence). The coins stinck by Henry 111. 
were also of jaire gold. In the reign of Edward 
III. the standard was altered to 23 carats 3i 
grains lino and h a giain ol alloy (991-79). It 
was again redneed by Henry Vlll. to 20 carats 
of gold and 4 of alloy (833*3). In his reign, 
however, ciown.s Averc coined of tlie standard 
of 22 caiats of gold and 2 of alloy, 'riiis 
standard, knoAA'ii as “crown gold,” aavis, in the 
leign of Charles II., finally adopted by act of 
jiarliament as the sole slandard, 

The jiresent standaM of lineness for silver 
coins, 11 oz. dwts^^ of silver- and 18 dwts. of 
alloy (925 tine), Ava.S juohably first introduced 
by the Saxons, hut it has been subject to many 
changes. Ffyiuy YlH, greatly debased it, ro- 
«dueing it first to 10 */s. silver and 2 ozs. alloy 
I (833-3), and .subsequently to 4 ozs. silver and 
8 ozs. allpy (333-3). Edward VI. at first still 
furtlier debased the silver coinage by reducing 
the silver to 3 ozs. only in the 12 (250-6). 
j ToAViirds the end of this reign, however, the 
■ staiiUard Avas sliglilly imjirovod, and Elizalieth, 
in the second .yioar of her reign, restored the 
fineness to' its origindi standard, whicli has 
be'en maintained to the jircsent day. 

From the folloAving tabular statement of the 
, legal standards, exjiressed miHesimally, of gold 
and Sjilver coins in <?jie’ jnincipal countries of 
tlie Avorld it will be seen that, AAdiereas the 
I numher of tlic'sq standards in the ease of gold 
1 is limited to three, there are no fewer tlian 
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liftecn hilver standards, and tliat the latter 
range Irom 945, in Holland, to 400 in Cliili and 
the tliroo Scandinavian states, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. It will be understood that 
in all cases the low standards are reserved lor 
subsidiary coins, and that, while the legal stan- 
dards aie us stabid, many am n#w in abeyance 
owing l() th#A\ ar. In (iicat Ihitain ancMjanada 
the second or lower standards were introduced 
as a consequence. oC the recent rise iji the price 
of silver. 

Fr.ance, Au.stiia, Italy, Melginm, Suit/.erland, 
riiecec, and Sjtain have all adopted tin; stan- 
dai ds of tlie Latin Monetary Convent ion of 18(J5. 

MillenitiHil Htaialanh t>f Fill mens for Uohl aiu! 
liver Cut IIS in the prineijial Coil it tries of 
the, If'oi/if. 


Cimiiliy. 

(luld 

8iIv(*t. 

Ai^t'iiliiia , 

'too 

DUO 

.\lislllfl 


"0(1, S3^ 

ItrlL'llllil 

"00 

'*00, S-D) 

ili.'i/il 

HI lit; 

DI"", 1***0 

C.llMll.l 

IIOO 

d:j%, .soo 

('lull .... 

im.i., 000 

Too, .^(*0, 400 

I'liiiia 


'*00, hOO, (>"»0 

itfijin.'iik. . 

!I00 

hOO, t'OO, 400 

Kyyi'l 

S75 

Rsa 3 

Kr.ii ( i‘ 

•too 

DOO, css'll 

tJ(‘rni.'’i' . 

<100 

DOO 

' (t 1'< i)L I'lif.mi . 

in till 

Di!r», m 

(ilCl'O 

!I0() 

DOO, .S3'» 

1 '■ M.iik. 

HOO 

DU., 040 

liiili.i (III 1 isli) , . 1 


DUio 

Italv .... 

‘*00 

DOO, S3r» 

■LqKiii 

DUO 

800^ 730 


DOO 

D02 t), 800 

Noiway 

DOO 

SOI), (lOO, 400 

.'’la 

DOO 

DOO 

IVni .... 

! DKi-t; 

!»()() 


Ditit; 

DIO A 

i’li i.i 

000 

D(K>, ,000 


DOO 

000, 83."> 

8wc<!<n 

; DOO 

800, 000, 400 


DUO 1 

(>00, .S3'» 

(Till ley 

Died 

830 

1 United iSI, ic.s , 

'*00 1 

D(K) 


Sec Assav ; 41int. ^ w. it. - a. ; E. n. 
FIKKSCHI, F. ViNCEN/.o (18|Ji century), a 
Dominican, was keej'er otl the records in the 
convent of S. Maria Novella at Florence, and 
wrote on early farninc.s in that city. 

fsiorta comjienaiatmdi ^cune anifche carcstir 
t dovi&ie di grano occorse in Firenze, cavaie da^ 
nn IHario MS. in cariapeami del secolo JilV. 
Firenze, Pietro Gaetano Viviani, 1707. • a. b. 

FINLAISON, John (1783-1860), bom and 
educated in Scotland, a civil servant and statis- 
tician of ability almost arrv)unting to gefius. . 
He studied for the Scotch bar, but gave up the 
law and was employcd*by th^edjjiiralty fioin 
1805 to 1822. in this ervicc he elfeetcck a 
great saving by the reform of flie sjiBtem of 
accounts, and invented a system of digesting 
and indexing tlfe admirj^lty I’ccords and*^orre-« 
8i>ondeuce — which had been almost inaccessible 
for want of arrangement — so perjifct that it still 
continues in use, and has ^^^eu adopted by 
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se\cral foreign g^ivcrnmcnts. He also drew up 
an account of the French forces, 1811, the first 
navy list, 1814, and a lygister of all the oHie^r.s 
in the navy, with their aiiteceilents, for I he use 
of the dejiartment F^join 1822 to 1851 he 
was employed l>y the trc.i.smy as acf.uary and 
principal accountant of the check department of 
the national debt oflice, and his investigations 
into the sulqect of life anniidies, which we»e 
being granted at a pi ice inueh bidow their value, 
skived, it has been estimated, ^.'3,000,000 to the 
country. In mldition to the immense amount 
of labour entailed by his ollicial work ho was 
mainly instrumental in establishing pensions 
for widows and orjdians in the civil de[)artments 
of the navy, 1812 to 1819. His close study 
of the principles of life assurance, his nn)st 
original woik, carried on during these years, led 
to his help being sought in the formation of 
many friendly and assurance socictic.s, which 
would not otherwise, have been jilaced upon a 
sound footing. In connection with the com 
pensation to slave-owners at the emancipation 
of slaves, 1833, ho made computations of the 
duration of .slave and creole life; in 1835 to 
1837 ho drew up reports for the ecclesiastical 
conimissionci's on church le.i.s<'s, church rate.s, 
and other similar .subjects ; and he was consul toil 
on the system of regi.stering births, marriages, 
and deaths o.stablished in 1837. From 1847 
until his death he was i»residi‘iit of the institute 
of actuarifc ; yet, in spilo of such appreciation 
his incredible industry and invariable upright- 
ne.ss did not always .save him from calumny and 
neglect. 

Fiiilaison wrote a continuation of Sir R. 
Yorke’s Naval Jlistory down to 1780. 

[Assurance Magazine, Ai)ril 1862, give.<j the 
ful]e.st account. — South wood Bniilh's Fhilosophy 
of Health. — Walford’.s Insurance Ctjelopaxiia, 
vol. iii. — IHctionary of National Biography. — 
Times, 23rd April 1860. — For Fmlaisoii’s views 
on tlie organisation and niauagenient of iu.suraiico 
societies, ste ]^s Evidence he fore the Select Com- 
mittee om Assurance Associations, 1853.1 

• E. (1. r. 

FIORENTINO, Nicola, a Neapolitan, wrote 
(18th cent.) on the utility and imjiortance 
of agriculture, and against protective duties, 
e.specially in an agricultural nation, wliere 
tovm industries ought not to he encouraged 
more than country ones, as foreign com[)etition 
conipejp manufactijrcrs to inlpro^^‘.,•ilrld .snpjdieii 
the funds needed by agriculture. 

> Bijlessioni si^ Itegno di Napoli, di Nicola 
Fiorcntino, Napoli,* pr<j.s.so de Boms, 1794. 

/ A. B. 

FIRE INSURiNCE. Seo.lNsuRVNCE. 

FIRM. “Partners are calied collectively a 
firm. . . . Commercial men am^accou titan ts are 
apt to look upon a firm ... as a boHy distinct 
Irom the members compo.sing It. Ileuce 
keeping the partnership af«ounts,tlie firm is 
made debtor to each partner for what ho brings 



into the cominon stock, aTi<i rtaeh parrtner is right. The question as to tho^^’circiimstances 

made debtor to the fmn for all Jic takes out of under which the use of a tinn uai/ie is deemed 
thi stock. . . . Ill t<‘iki/ig])artijers]ii]) accounts an interference with existing rights is too com- 
and in adininistering jiailiiershij) assets, courts plicated to be discussed in this place ; the 
have to some extent ado\»te(] the mercantile view, Ibllowing recent cases throwliglit on the subject : 
and actions may now be biong^'t by or against Levy v. Walker, 10 ('liancery Division, 4116 ; 
jjartners in the name of their tirma ; but speiik- Dray v. Smith, 43 Chanceiy Division, 208; 
ing g(!mTally the linn as sitcli has no legal Thynno''v. Shore, 45 Chancery Division, 577) 
recognition. The law, ignoring the In m, looks (see PAurNRUsnir ; Styi-e or Trade Name). 
to tile jiartners composing it. Any change According to Scotch law a partnershi}) I'ornis a 
amongst the.m destroys the identity of the linn ; separate legal person like a corj (oration. [See 
what is called the property of the firm is their also PAiirNERsniv (Act of lt)07), App.] E. s. 
property; and what are called the debts and FlRiMlN, Thomas (1032-1697), son of 
liabilities ot the firm are theii dc'bts and their Henry Firmin and Prudence his wile,, was born 
liabilities. In point of law a partner may be at Ijiswich. lie started business with a capital 
the debtor or the creditor of his co-partners, but of ill 00, and twenty years later (1070) be is said 
he cannot be either debtor or creditor of the to have been worth £9000. Ills pbilanthrojne 
firm of which be is himself a member” (Liiidley schemes are of some importaneo in the economic 
on l*arhin'sJnp, 7th ed. ])]). 127, 128). history of England for the light they throw 

In addition to the ditlercnce between the n]>on the eomlition of the working classes at 
mercantile and legal conception of a firm pointed the end of the 17tli century. Alter the Eire of 
out as above by Lord Lind Icy, there is a London, Eirmin built a warobousc for storing 
dilfercnco as to the use of the term between corn and coal, to be siqiplied to the ](Oor at 
lawyers and traders which must bo borms in reasonable rates, — a scheme which recalls the 
mind. While to a law 7 or the word ‘‘firm” is ])ractico of the city companies during the Ifitb 
the collective designation of partners trading and 16th centuries. His most important 
together (sec Partnershi]) Act, 1899, §4), laymen undertaking, however, was his “Avorkhonso" 
generally omjdoy it for the purpose of describing which ho built in Little llritain for the emjdoy- 
the name under which a business is e^irried on, mentofthc poor in the linen manufacture. The 
and which in legal language is called the “ firm broad outlines of this scheme were suggested by a 
name” (Partnershi]) Act, 1890, ibid.) Thus in similar one which had been tried by B. OoufiE 
ordinary language we may speak of thfcs firm of a in the jiarish of St. Sepulchre. Two years 
single trader while, according to legal terminology, later (1678) Eirmin unfolded his ])lans for 
there can be no firm, unless two persons at least dealing with ]>overty in his pam])hlet, A’oww 
are trading together. The word “firm” in l^roposals/oriheemphrymciilofthe J'ourandfor 
Scotland and the Gorman word /ram is used in iJie prevention of Idleness arid the consequence 
the sense of traile-namo, both in legal and thereof Beqqmg, etc., in a Idler to a Friend 
mercantile language (“the firm of a trader is by T. F., London, 4to, 2nd edition, 1681, 8vo, 
the name under which he trades, and wdiich rciuinted in 1787 in a collection of jiamphlets 
lie uses for his .signature in the cour.so of his on the poor. 

business” — German Mercantile Code, § 17). Eirmin ’s ])roposals were (1) to sot up in every 

The French word raison sociale only applies parish a school “ in the nature of a workhouse ” 
to iiartnerships ; and in Italian J^hore are two in which the children* 'of the poor should be 

distinct words — ditta, which is tht trade taught siiinning, weaving, sijk-winding, stock- 

name of a person traiK^ig without any partners, ing-knitting, etc.; (t) to jirovide home work of 
and ragione sociale, which is used in the case the same kind for poor women ; (3) to erect 
of partnershi j)S, workhouses for the rece])tion pf the aged poor ; 

It would be a great convenience for bankers ^(4) in addinon to the^ehui'oh wardens, to appoint 
and traders generally if there were a public fathers of the ])Oor” in every parish to ad- 
register of linns (in the sense of trade names) minister poor relief. In his own “workhouse” 
08 in other countries, it being often most difli- the children began work at 5 or 6 years of age. 
cult to find \ju'c wdio carries fii business^ under He found tluit they had to work 16 hours’' a 
a given nanio — a circumstance which has fre- day to earn 6d., and instead of recreation two 
quently been taken advantage ^f for fraudulent 4 houifs w'cre sjient dn their “education.” Fir- 
purposes. A register of lirmS is more nccessi-ry min was of oj^iion that “ poor children that 

in this couVry than on the continent (where it must be put out to j^or trades, where they 

generally exists),* because thefe is Tuuch greater must work hard aud fare hardly,” should not 
freedom here thin elsewhere in the choice of he fed ^ith w^iite bread or taught farther than 
trade nan\gs, imwmuch as traders may at their was necessary for such trades. He su j)plemented 
ojjJiion carry o^ business under their own names * the Huserable earnings of those employed in his 
orunder those mother persons, or under entirely workhouse, sometimes from 1600 to 1700 in 
fictitious ntteues, subject to the one condition number, with*gifts of food and clothes. His 
only that they do not interfere with any existing scheme iiivolvea him in heavy losses. In 1690 
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It was taken by tho patentees of the linen 
manufacture, who apj)ointed him overseer. 
But they were unsiicecsslul and unable oven to 
jmy Firmin his lu-oniised salary. lie therefore 
took up tlie cause again and is said to have 
made it “bear its own charges.” According 
to Ids partner he niiglit have lift an estate of 
at least £30,000, if he liad not besi»)wcd so 
much upon public and |>ri vale charities. Tlieso 
reiluced it lo one-sixth of that amount. In 
addition to liis “workliou.se," Firmin took 
great interest in tlie relief of poor debtors and 
other philantliropic schemes. 

[Full details of Firrnin’s life are given in the 
hictionarit of Nafioval Bioijraj)hy. There is an 
interesting account of hi.s workhouse in The Life 
of Mr. 'llmntut Finn in, late citizen of London. 
Writ ten by one tf his most intmuite acquaintance. 
With a sennon on Luke x. Sd, 37. Preached on 
the occasion of Ins death. London, 1008, reprinted 
1701, 12mo. Vide also M'Cnlloeh’s Literature of 
Pol. Leon. — s l^ale of the Poor, vol. i.] 
w. A. s. H. 

FIRST-FRUITS AND TENTHS. At the 
time \vhen the papal authority was at 
its height, the jiopes laid on the clergy the 
taxe.s known as liist-frults and tenths. The 
lir.st fiuits M'cre the first year’s income of a 
benefice paid by the new incuinheiit. They 
were a!^ known as Annates (Lat. annuls a 
ycai). Tho tenths were 10 per cent of the 
income of the ]>ciicfico paid in subsequent years. 
-After Henry VIII. had quan’clled with the 
pope, tlio first-fruits and tenth.s payable by the 
English cltrgy were transfened to the crown 
by an ae^ if iri34. The annual produce of 
fm.v taxes then amounted to £14,000. It 
wa.s expended on secular objects until the reign 
of Queen Anne, wlio was jiersuadcd by Gilbert 
Burnet, the celebrated bishop of Salisbury, to 
devote it to tho augmentation of poor livings. 
An a( !; of 1 /O^eiiqiowered the queen to incor- 
porate the persons who.iashe should appoint to 
be trustees of th%fund, and relie^td them from 
the restraints imposed by* the statute of niort- j 
main, thus enabling them to receive gifts of land. 

Tlio tenths aigl first-fruits con^nuc to he 
levied upon the anciiAt vacillation, so that their, 
proceeds have not increased. Since 1703 thet 
fund has been augmented by parliamentary 
grants and by private liberality, but it is still 
known as Queen Anne’s Bounty. • f. c. m. 
FISCAL SYSTEMS. See Taxation. 

FISC, a name sometime^ given in mdHem < 
states to the national as well to tlie private 
royal treasury, th^gh tlerived Lcti tho Latin 
fiscus, which was originally the Ihimaii treasifry 
under imperial conti'ol, as distinct ffom the 
(erarium or stato-chcst under control of the 
senate. (See Fiscus.) • • * 

111 tho feudal language of tho middle ages 
the domain of the crown was.scftietinies culled 
/Jsciw regiu8» 


[Mailwig, VEtrt Romain, tnansl. Morel, touie 
4. -Smith, IHctionanj of Greek and Roman A ntv 
Wright, Cnivepal Pronouncing Jhrtwn- 
«ry.] K. 0, r. 

FISCUS. The trcfisnry of tlie Roman 
emjieror. Uuijer Aiigii.stus and the early 
Dmj)eror.s the ailministraf ion wa.s divided be- 
tween the senate, re]ue.seiitiiig the pojntlus, 
and the emperor. Con.sequc'iitly tlii-re wrte 
two treasiirie.s, i\\Q yErariani I'opnli, an institu- 
tion of the free lepublic, and tlic FIscilh (kmiris, 
established by Augustus. 'When the empirs 
grew into an autocratic form of government, tin 
FLsnis CLCsaris became the only trcasiiiy of the 
Roman stale. k, a. w. 

FISH-SILVER, prohal)ly a eommuted pay- 
ment for fish due in feudal tiiiu's to the lord of 
the manor. Scchohni {English Vdlage Com- 
viunityi pp. 44, 58), has mention of a “lish- 
penny” and a “fi.sh-fee.” 

[Viiiogradoff, Villainage in England, 1802, p. 
291.] «. (,. P. 

FITZHERBERT, Sin Anthony (1470- 
1538), was a .son of Ralph Fitzlierbert of Nor- 
bnry, Derbyshire, ami of Elizabeth, danglitcr 
of John Mai’shall of Upton, Leieesteisliire 
(Nicliol.s, Leicestei'shire, IV. li. 957). Accord- 
ing to Anthony Wood he went to Oxford, and 
thop to Cray’s Inn ; IStli November 1510 he 
was called to tho degree ol’ .sergeant at- law, 
24th November 151G wa.s apjtointed king’s 
sergeant, and in 1510 beaime a justice in I he 
court of Common Picas. From 1509 to 1512 
he was Recorder of Coventry, when piessure of 
work forced him to resign that po.st {CorcMlry 
Led Book, ff. 304 h, 309, 311). An tliony Wood 
states that ho was knighted about 1516, but 
gives no authority, and the earliest mention of 
Eir A. Fitzlierhert seems to bo in a State Paper 
of February 1522, and is not found again until 
the close of 1524, after which ho is more 
commonly described as a kniglit. From 1509 
to his death ffroq lien t mention in made in tho 
State Ifapers of his ajipointrnent to servo on 
coinndssions of the pefco, and of gaol de- 
livery, for the northern and inidl.'iiid circuits, 
as well as on special commissions, and it is 
from these papers that the outline ol' his career 
must he drawn. 

In 1514 he was sent as commissioner to 
Ireland together with Dr. Denton, dean of 
Li(difi#Id, and Sii* Ralph Egerton,*to attempt a 
settlement of a flairs, .» work whicli seemod at 
the time so siidbe^sfiilly aeeomplislied that tho 
cofliniiasioiiers received Henry Viy.'s hearty 
thanks on their return in the f^tumn. In 
Juno 1629 FitzhR-bort fonuct? a member of the 
commission appointed “to h^r and dotomiine 
causes moved before the king hi Clnuicory, and 
committed to them by Thonn^, Cardinal^ ol 
York” [Letters and Papers Hen. VII [., iv. iii. 
2502), while on 1st Deeembe?1529fle signed th« 
articles preferred against Wolsey f»y the Lordr 



one indictment in wliicli w»s tliat*Wolscy 
had “removed into' Chancery indictmente 
aggiust his oliiccis for tjikiiig 12d. in the pound 
for prohation of wills, and rclniking Mr. Justice 
Fitzherhert ” [Letters a%d Lapers Hen. Vlll. iv.. 
iii, 2713). Fitzlicrhert was agiong the judges 
wlio attended Aiiiic Boleyn’s coronation on 1st 
.lnne 1533 (ih. vi. 2()3), and in .lidy Cromwell 
addressed a Jotfei' to him concerning “the title 
of Antony Styiiol/l'r, my warti,” which he fears 
“may be pujudicial to me,” and retjuircs P’itz- 
hcrbcit “to stay the trial till ho has further 
knowledge” (iA vi. 380). In November of 
the same year he is mcjitioncd a.s a member of 
the Council at Biullow with a yearly fee of £10. 

In June 1535 h(i sat on the tribunal by 
which Bishop Fisher and three Clnarteihousc 
monks were tried and convicted of high treason 
(^‘A viii. p. 350), and in July took part in the 
trial of Sir Thomas More. Ag.ain on 13th May 
1 536 Sir Anthony was one of those who received 
a mandate to return all indictments found 
against Anne Bolcyn and Lord Kocheford (lO. 

X. p. 361). He was written to about the 
Northern Kebellion, and was at Warrington in 
February 1537 for the trial of easels connect'd 
with it, while about tlie bamo time ho took 
part in the business connected with the sur- 
render of the monaaterie.s of Whallcy and 
Furness. His activity- in tlie North was so 
great that he was “highly commended for Ids 
diligence” by Sussex, who wrote to'Cromw'ell 
that “he cannot be sjiared from hence.” — We 
hear of him next on the king’s Council in 
Wales (il). xii. ii. 321), but shortly after, while 
still in active service as a judge, he died 27th 
May 1638, and w'as buried at Norbury. 

Fitzherbert married 1st, Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Henry Willoughby of Woolaton, Notts.; 
2 nd, Matilda, daughter and co-heiress of Richard 
Cotton of Hempstall Ridware, Staffs., by whom 
he had live sons and five daughters, according 
to an epitaph pi-eserved in the Neve collec- 
tion (Harl. MSS. 3609). Although FiUherbert 
did not enter into }i%sscssion of the manor of 
Norbury until the death of his brother John 
in 1531, he certainly lield land in the counties 
of Stafford, Warwick, Oxford and Northamp- 
ton acq[uired by imrchaso and through his 
wife from 1503 onwards (unpublished family 
papers). From the notices scattered through 
the State Paf)eftj, Fitzherbert ^;coms to ha>^ been 
a man of weight in practical matters, but he is 
best known to us as a legal wAter. His chief 
works are (1) La Grannde lAlridgeincni, flfst 
published V l^y^^son in 1514, an attempt to 
systematise oxistiiig law in thf’ foi m of a digest 
of the year - bo(fks ; (2) La Novelle natura 
breuium (J534)i{ (3) L' office et aucloryU dcs 
Jv^tyces de peaSy first published by R. Redman 
in 1538, who also issued a translation of it 
known as th# NevJt' Bake of Jmtices of the peas 
by A. F. K. That part which treats of | 


“roflice de visconts baililfcs dlcheators con- 
stablc.s, coroners ” ap\iearcd later as a separate 
tract (Middleton, 1545 ; R. Crompton, 1583) ; 
(4) Diversilc de eourtes et toarj nrisiiictions et alia 
nrcessama. (Redman, 1523 ; rynson, 1526, 
though Coke, Listilulcs, iv. c. ix. ascribes it to 
21 Hen. VIII.5 But beside these and ])0ssibly 
other Ii'gal writings, two works oA agi’icnltnre 
[ are geiiciaJly, and probably with reason, as- 
cribed to Fitzherbert. 

(1) The Bolce. of llu sham d vie (Bynson, 1523 ; 
Treuerys, 1525 ?; Berthclet, 1532, 1534, 1546, 
1548 ; Wallo, 1555 ?; M. Marslic, 1560 ?; 
Awdeley, 1562, 1576; White, 1508 ; B.ithurst 
and Nowbery, 1767 ; Triibiicr, 1882) was a 
ju'actical manual for the working farmer, and 
the numerous editions through which it [)as.se(l 
during the IGth century afford some evidence 
of the estimation in which it was held, and of 
the need it 3U])}Jied. It is generally considered 
the earliest treatise in English on agriculture, 
if we cxce])t the translation of Walter of 
Henley’s Jhishandry, attributed to Gi’osscteste. 

(2) The Bake of sameyingc and mjiroucineiLta 
(Fynson, 1523; Berthclet, 1530, 1546, 1567 ; 
Marahe, 1587 ; Bathurst and Ncwbcry, 1767) 
was a more technical woik, based upon the 
.statute J'hienta Mawriiy and written lor the 
benefit of lords of inanois. It describes how 
the survey of a manor should be taken, bow its 
resoui’ccs might be incireased, and in what ro- 
l.ations lord and tenants stand to one another. 
The stress laid on the advaiitiiges of enclosures, 
the ini unto directions concerning the manago- 
ment of sheep, the warning agaiii.st the rai.sing 
of rents, the incidental notices marking an in- 
crease in general prosperity, and the plea for the 
abolition of the still existing evil of villaimigc 
are interesting points on Avhich a studoni of 
Tudor times may learn much from Fitzherbert, 
while a comparison between his ex[)erience and 
the practice of the 13th century, as described 
by AValter of Henley, v of value. 

Some wrilprs have maintained that these 
works on agi’icultifio wore not written by 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, but by his brother 
John, thoi^h the latter is no^, known to have 
;^ritten anything el^e. ‘It is said that Sir 
I Anthony’s professional eiigagcraenta could not 
have allowed him to “exercise husharidry forty 
years” as alleged in the Boke of Hushandrie. 
Fitzherbert aj. a j\idge must, however, have had 
much leisure time, whigh he may well have 
giveli to agriculttiral pui-suiis ; and family 
papers .show tli^jf he added considerably to his 
landed posicssions. 'Kie ij^fficulty presented 
by* a comparison of bis age with the date of 
publicaffion of the Boke of Hushandrie (1523) 
is lessened wlien wc remember that Fitzherbert 
^himstfr merely says rtliat he* lias been “an 
householder this forty years and more.” It is 
Berthclet, the^priuter, who says that he had 
“exercised husbandry forty y cam.” The fact 
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that ho is dlled “maystor” instead of “Sir 
Anthony ” in the printer’s note also seems an 
objection of little weight. It is not known 
exactly when ho was knighted, it was certainly 
before February 1522, but since, as already 
noticed, the State Papers, with one exception 
use the title “Nr.” until lli^ close of 1524, 
and freqiditly attoi\var<ls, it is not .surprising 
to lind tliar a printer does tlie saiiio when the 
title “Sir” W'ould have been more correct. 

The technical cliaractcr of the Bolr, of Sar- 
ucyingc points to its authorship by a man in- 
timately acijuainted with the law, wdiile various 
indications in the liolx of llushaiidrie show 
that the wiiter was something more than a 
farmer ; ho was oleaily a country gentleman 
who could make experiments, and a man of 
scholarly tastes who could quote the Scriptures 
and the Fathers as readily as tin* .statute book. 

rrofc.s.sor Skeat, who ha.s discussed the muttci 
fully in tlie introduction to his edition of the Hoke 
of llmhandiie, may safely he follow'ed in his cim- 
clusion that Sir Anthony Fitzherbert wius the 
author of the.se books, until more convincing 
arguments to the contrary are lortlicoming 

[Copy of bra.ss on tomb, Brit. Mus. Hark MSS. 
3G09. — Wood’s Atlunyr Oxon. (BlLs.s). -Nichols’.s 
LeicrMcrshire, iv. jit, ii. — Boiithwaite’s (Jrai/s 
Inn.— Notes and Queries, Gtli ser. ii. iii, iv. — 
Ames’s Ti/pogr. Antiq. (Dilidin), ii. iii. iv. — Dug- 
dale’s ’Jrig .hirid.— Letters and Papers For. and 
hoin. if the reign of Hen 17//.— Skeat’s Intro- 
dor, Lmn to the Hoke of Husbandry if Iiwhwex, 1882). 
— Vim'ntry Ixet Book (Town Clerk’.s Otli<c, 
Coventry).] E. A. M, 

FIVE I’llANC PIECE. Standard gold as 
well as s'lver coin of the oouiitries foiniing tlie 
‘ Latin ” Monetary TJiiiou (France, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, andCrccce). Gold: weight, 
2*1 '89 grains; liiiene.ss, 900; value in gold 
(91 6 -G lino at £3 : 17 : lOj an ounce), 3s. lUd. 
Sdver : .veight, 385-81 grains; linenes.s, 9()0 ; 
va^nc in silver (925 fine at 53. Gd. an ounce), 

48. 3^d. ' ^ V. K. A. 

FlVE-POU^iD PIECE. F#glish standanl 
gold coin, provided for in the lirs^ schedule 
to the Coinage Act, 1870, but not actually 
coined for circylation until 1887. on the occa- 
sion of the jiibilee«of t^uecn Vietmia ; wmight, 
G1 G-37 grains ; finenesf;, 916-6. A further is.^e 
of these coins wa.s made in 1893, and another 
with the efligy of King Edward VH. in 1902. 

F. E. A. 

FIX, THltonoRE p800-1846) horn at Soleure 
(Switzerland), died at Paris. He migmted 
an early age into France, wjjerc he first carried 
on the profession i>f a land purveyor, and 
then occupied Smself ,.’ith translating Gw-man 
works into French. This lalt-mei.tioncd em- 
ployment led to his forming a taste for econ- 
omic science. He - obeyed this VH 
founded, in July 1833, tlie Jlcvue winsuellr 
d'dconmnie politique, wlTjclt W'as the tore- 
runner of the Jour'nal dea 'dcenwtnistes. Fix’s 


rc view how'over, wa.s very coldly reeoivod by 
the piiblic — ttioiigh he had the assisUnce ol 
Buret, Blampii, Ko.ssi, Sismondi, and others. 
This ]iei-iodical came to an end at the cloSi of 
the year 1836. Fix then wmkod on several 
journals, the Steele, the Quotidiennr,, the Consti- 
tutionncl, and especially on the Jouriuil dcs dcono- 
mistes. In 1840 his es.say, called Hn nithnoire 
sur Vassociation dcs doiunies allemandes, won 
him a ])rizc from the Ae.ademy of the moral and 
political seicnccs. After this, Fix, though never 
elected amemher of the Institute, was employed 
in working on tlie report on the progress of 
sciences since the Revolution — a work which 
the Institute had undert.dien. Finally, in 
March 1846, hut a few months before his death, 
Fix completed and sent to the [*i inter hl.s 
Observations sur V6l(it des classes ouvrih'cs, 1 vol. 
8vo, a very solid and well-written mom)gra]>h, 
full both of common-.sense and of learning, and 
distingni.shcd by a high standard of enlightened 
intelligence. It may be read at the iiresnnt 
day W'ith plea.suro. 

[See also J. A. Blanqiii, llisloire dc Veconomie 
politique cn Europe, depuis les anciens jusquW nos 
Jours.] A. c. f. 

FIXED AND FLOATING CAPITAL. 
Adam Smith drew a distinction between capi- 
tal whicli yielded a profit without passing from 
one owner to another, and cajiital whieli did 
not. Thi.s distinction — which is ically one 
hctwecitfood and fuel for the support of labour 
and all other kinds — wa.s modified by Ricardo 
into one between “goods of slow consumption ” 
and those which “require to ho fieijueiitly re- 
] trod need” ; a discrimination which does not, on 
the face ot it, ])rofc.ss to bo scientific, and about 
the uscliiliiess of which he himself was dubious. 
Mill, following the same train of thought, for- 
mulated the recognised classical division between 
fixed and circulating cajiital in these terms ; 
“Capital which fulfils iho whole of its otfico, 
in the production of w-hicli it is engaged, by a 
singlj^nsp, ^ called circulating caiutal ; capitU 
wddeh exists in any ^nrahle shape, and the 
R’liirn to which is spread over a period of cor- 
responding duration, is called fixed capital.” 
According to those definitions fixed capital is 
practically invested cajiitil, and com})reheiid9 
machinery, houses, public wmrks, raihvays, 
canals, improvements to land, and anything 
productive which exists in ai .durable shape. 
Circulating capital, on the other hand, compre 
liends raw njatcrial, metals and minerals, the 
«|,ctua1 produce of land, and all that is set aside 
for the sustenance of labourer^ Money can 
hardly be jihu id in eithei- filass ; it is generally 
placed in the latter, althr^igh it does not fall 
within Mill’s definition. 3 ho term “circulat- 
ing” is not a very happy oesigmrtion for this 
sort of cajiital ; because by kyjiothosis i9 doea 
not circulate, but is, on Hie contrary, consumed 
in a single use. Tlic tenn “ floating capital 
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seems to be better adapted in describyig the 
sloss of commodities in qncstioii* 

There are two other divisions of capitol, both 
of t?hich ought to be noticed, as they run. on 
lines very nearly similar to that which dis- 
criminates between fixed and lloating capital. 
One is that between capital •»vhich directly 
sustains labourers, called wage - cajiilal, and 
capital which only indirectly ai»ls labouroi*s, 
called auxiliary capital. Tlie only practicjil d i ller- 
ence between wage-capital and lloating capital 
is that the latter includes raw material, which 
is classed as auxiliary. The otlier division 
of capital is that into sjiocialised and non- 
spccialised capital. Fixed capital, with the 
exception of houses, i.s generally ])roj)crly to be 
classed as specialised ; but the line of demarca- 
tion between those last -mentioned classes of 
capital is not to be defined with a('curacy, any 
more than that between specialised and non- 
s{)ecialised labour. There is little to choose 
between these three cla.ssiHcations of capiUl ; 
but that which forms the subject of the present 
article has come down from the earlier English 
economists, and is the most commonly emplo 3 ^cd. 

The progress of industry is, sjumkinggeiicrally, 
marked by the increa.sing ratio which fixed 
capital beai-s to floating. Fixed capital really 
represents the saving, or foresiglit, which is of 
the essence of the cieatioii of nearly every form 
of Cfipitil. On pasture and agneiiltiue there 
was formerly little fixed capital e^jfloyed, 
but this gradually increases ; and in all 
other industries the tendency to increase the 
quantity of fixed capital is very groat. The 
most striking result of this progi'css is, that the 
proportion of industries which exist for the 
purpose of constrnctiug fixed capital — Le. 
making raw material (tloatiug capital) into 
machinery — constantly increases. It is this, 
along with other causes springing es.scntially from 
the same source, that assists the phenomenon 
of tlie slow dejiletion of rural districts and 
jrowth of towns and large villagedi There is 
therofoi'e, while the process is going on, a 
gradual but cojitinuous displacement of labour 
ivbich in normal periods passes unnoticed and 
jreatos little disturbance, A sudden conversion 
)f floating into fixed capital on a large scale, 
liowever, has always a very serious effect, at 
least temporarily, on labour ; and this at many 
oeriods has capsid new machinery to be un- 
oopular with the working clai&es. Thcrd are 
:wo ways in which a conversion^ such as that 
nentioned affects labour. If Jt large quantity 
»f capital is withdrawn fi-om agriculture, and 
dvested in machinery on pcmiauent works, 
the illustration g^you by Professor Fawcett, 
Manual of Politick Economy ^ ch. iv.), there 
B not the BTOie quantity of the annual return 
h}mlthe oonver*3d capital available for coii- 
umption. It mus^ be remarked that this 
Mult can onl^ be temporary. In the long 


run, floating caj>ital is increased by the giowtli 
of fixed (japital, but at a much slower rate, and 
it is liable to great fluctuations, as it depends 
on the continued existence and success of the 
industiies in which the fixed cajntal is invested. 
The other manner in wliioh labour is affected 
by a gi'cat convq’sioii of floating capital is this : 
such a cbang(5 means in ellect the s]t>cialiaation 
of a (jnantity of capibd, and as specialised 
capital generally employs s|)ccialiscd labour, 
the workmen have to learn to change their 
business if they want to get employment. 
The demand forskilled labour incrcascssnddeiily, 
and the unskilled man suffers. 

A country which iiosscsses a great stock of 
fixed cajutal has tlie main element of financial 
strengili, aii<l the chief contributor to national 
credit. It may be observed, lioweviT, that 
when a eoniitry conies to be the scene of a W'ar, 
its loss, and tlie consequent distress of its in- 
habitanls, are greater where much fixed eiipital 
exists. The destrnetion of a liarvcst is the 
destruction of a years agl•i^ultulal income; 
the breaking-np of machinery and works is a 
breach made in national capital. 

[Adam Smith, WealUt of Nationa^ bk. ii, ch. i. 
— Mill’s Vrinciph'ji, and IJiisetfJcd Questions in 
Poliliad Kcmiomy, essays iii. and v. — MavsliaU’B 
Princi/tles of Economics. — Marx, Das Kapital , — 
Cainies, iMidmg Principles.'] M. o. D. 

FIXED INCOMES do not afford a eoiistant 
benefit to the recipients when the value of 
money changes. Incomes may be tlins classi- 
tied according to the degree in wbieh they are 
affected by a change in the value of inoucy 
(Jevons, Currency and FinaTice, p. 96). (1) 

Incomes derived from funds, annuities, 
mortgages, etc., where the whole loss or gain 
consequent on depreciation or ajiprcoiation falls 
upon the holder. (2) Incomes made up of 
“fixed charges e.stablished by law or custom 
or convenience, such as the fees of lawyers, 
physicians, etc.” The^ incroasS' of business 
consequent on^ja virtual reduction of charge 
may here make someijompensation, as in the 
case of traffic increasing with the diminution of 
tolls. (3) Incomes “entirely independent of 
the value of |old,” such aswthose of mauufac- 
tj|rrer.s, merchants, artitans, etc. ; from which 
class, however, must be excepted salaries and 
wages whic?i, though not fixed, are slow to move. 

To correct the evils incident to the fixity of ^ 
incomes — the loss to the recipient in case of 
jepreejation, to the community in case of 
appreciation — is one of the objects proposed by 
schemes desig^eif to obviate the change in the 
valu<} of money, as CoitN RwN'ivf, and a Tabulak 
Standak» (Sio also Index Numbers.) 

•'FIX'jmiES, The older law,* both of Eng- 
land and Scotland, allowed no exception to the 
maxim that wl^tever was fixed to the soil 
went with it Accordingly, every object, even 
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||lough origiially movable in character, that 
had once been lixcd to land or to a building, 
became a part of that laud or building, and 
could not be removed at the will oi the person 
who had lixed it. It thus bccaine a fixtm-e, 
the j»roperty of the landlord in the same sense 
as the rest of the land or buij^ling. But be- 
tween thiiijifs fixed to the soil, so as U) rend-T 
the premises complete and (snsurc the a]>pro- 
[iriate use of them ; tilings di Mi cult to move on 
account of their weight ; and things temporarily 
attached for convenience’ sake, witli no intention 
of transferring the pi’opcrty in them, it became 
diflicult to distinguish, and the maxim was 
unduly harsh in its operation. The early rules 
of law remain on the whole in force in questions 
between heirs-at-law and personal representa- 
tives, excc])t in paiticular cases where such 
objects as mii’rors, jiicturcs, tapcstiies, and the 
like have been held not to have been fixtures, 
and between jici’sofial creditors ami moi'tgagocs. 
As between lessors and lessees, howev'er, there 
has been a considerable relaxation of the older 
rules ; and tlie rule .seems now clear in England, 
notipiite so clear in Scotland, that fixtures put 
up lor trade ])Urpo.ses or for rlome.stie use may, 
as against the lessor, bo reniONcd by the lessee, 
or severed from the tenement, and that they 
thercui'On regain their charaoler as inovabh's 
and as the ])ersonal jiroperty of the lessee ; jii'o- 
vided that what he so does he must do during 
the teini or during the continuance of his pos- 
session as tenant, and that the tenement is not 
to bo injured or impaired in its use by the 
rtTuoval, Sucli fixtures are called “Tenants’ 
Fixtures,” while those wliioii must remain 
ett eiied to thr Krechold are called “Laiidloids’ 
Eixt.ires.” This relaxation was not clfectivcly 
extended to agricultural tenancies until the 
pas::ing of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1883, by vdiieh it was provided that agricultural 
fixtures or buildings, for which the tenant was 
not entitled td*compen^tion under the act, or 
which he was not bouna by his^/igreeinent to 
put up, or liad not put^^p instead of some 
fixture or building belonging to the landloi’d, 
niight bo removed by the tenant biTore the end 
of liis tenancy, condition that *50 had paid 
his rent, etc. ; tliat no Avoidable damage wa^ 
done ; that any actual damage was made good,' 
and that uotice was given and an oj^ioii given 
to the landlord to purchase the fixtures or 
buildings at a ^aluation. * A. D. 

FLEETWOOD, WiUiam (1656-1 723), %-tho , 
first English collector of statistics of prices, — 
became fellow of KiugkS CoinTge, ^Cambridge ; 
gained reputatiori^as a ; readier with stiQiig 
Whig sympathies, and was ap||lointoJ succes- 
sively canon of Windsor (1702), bbshop of 
St. Asaph (1703), and bishop of Ely (1>44). 

' In 1707 Fleetwood published aiiouymously 
his ChroiiicAm Predosurn ; or Acci/unt of 
English Money ^ the Price of 'Corn and other 


C‘mimo\^ities for the last (^0 years ; in a Letter 
to a Stiuienl in the University of Utford. The 
tpicstioii liad been presented to him how far 
the stiitutes of a ccriain college (founded ^be- 
tween 1-140 and 1460), jvliieh vacated a Fellow- 
ship if the Fellow had an csbitc in land of 
inheritance, oi^a jw'rpelual pension, of five 
pounds per annum, av(‘ic Ijiuding iti (oiiscicnee. 
Fleetwood answered that this rule must he 
interpreted according to llic ebaiigofl value of 
money ; and the jmrpose of bis book was to 
determiiio what that cliaiige liad been. He 
eoneluded tli.at “£5 h\o liumlied and sixty 
3"cars ago, was equivalent to £L\S or £30 now." 
But Ills treatise took a wider lango ; it brouglit 
together all the intormatioii he could find on 
the values of money and the ]iriees of com- 
modities during tin' Aliddle Ages in England; 
and it/ is still well wortli consulting, llis 
ligmes were taken almost exclusively from 
eluonieles ; but ho cle.arly foretold such in- 
quiries as those of Mr. Thorold llogers. “The 
Gentlemen of eaeli University,’’ he remarkijd, 
“will have it in their Hands to make what 
Amciidnieiits they shall see good, out of tlieir 
old /tolls and Parsars* Accoinifs ; which 1 
look ujHUi as the most sure Guides in Empiirio,s 
of this Hatuie ; because our General HistoricB 
do mostly give us tlie Prices of Things 
whioh are EArrumimary^ oitber for Cheapness 
or for Jkarncss. Wheieas the CoUnje Accounts 
deliver iiitlifully the ordinary and eornmon 
Pi ice of most Commodities and Provisions.” 

Fleetwood’s sermons iieijneully dealt with 
suhji’cts of current interest. Thus in 1604 he 
jtrcached a Smnon against Clipping before the 
Lord Mayor at Guildhall Chapel, wherein ho 
coiisidcicd “First, The Use and Necessity of 
Money to the carrying on the Trade and Cora- 
nierco of the WoiM ; Secondly, the Mischiefs 
of cornijtting and deliasing Money, the Coining 
of liad Metal, or the cli])ping and stealing from 
good ; Thirdly, the Reasonableness and .Justice 
of the Laws Which j)uuish such Olfeuders.” So 
.ahso hc*published in 1 72(i(during the South Sea 
Paine) a Sermon, jireached some ye.ars before to a 
City congregation, On the Justice of Paying Debts. 

A Complete Collection of the Sermons, Tracts, 
and Pieces of all Ichuls llud were ivniten l>y . . . Dr. 
William Fleetwood, was publislied by subscription 
in 1737. w.j.A. 

FLETCHER, ANDUiiW (1655-1716), of 
Saltoiin, published a remarkable discussion of 
pauperism in Spofl^^d at the cud of the 17th 
ce^itury {vide t\\&Sccond Discourse, etc. in Two 
Discourses concerning the affairs ^ Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 16^ ; repiint«d in Fletcher’s 
PolUkal Worics, London, 4737, &vo). He 
points out that the had seasons of 1695-1698 
were a Sfieeial clause of poverty, but Ifh attrihid^ 
its origin to the church, “wK*ich encouraged 
setting slaves at liberty.” .* . “ provisions by 
hospitals, almshouses, and the contributions of 



churches or parishes, liave by cx])criei^ce hoen 
found to increase the numbers oI‘ tliosc that live 
by them. And the liljcrty every idle and lazy 
petson has of burdciiiuf' the soi.U'ty in which 
ho Jives, with hts mayitenancf, lias iuor<‘a.M'd 
the immbcrs to the weakening and impoverish- 
ing of it ; for he needs only lo^ay that he can- 
not get work, and then he must bo maijiUiiije<J 
by charity ” [p. 121)]. Then, reg.irding '‘not 
names, but tilings,” Flotolier expresses the 
opinion tliat sl.avery is iireferaldo to a bad 
system of workhouses. While lie does not 
defend "any of those bad and cruel regulations 
about slaves,” lie "proceeds to explain under 
what conditions they might he both good and 
useful, as well as 1 thiidv they arc necessary in 
a well-regulated goveriimcut.” According to 
his scheme tlie master is not to have ]>owcr 
over the slave’s life, or for mutilation or torture. 
The slave, Ids wife and childieii, are to he pro- 
vided witli clothes, food, and lodging, to he 
educated at the master’s expense, and to liave 
Sunday lioliilays. Exce})t in matters relating 
to their duty as servants thr-y are to be under 
the protection of the law and not subject to the 
will of tlieir masters. They are not to ])ossess 
property, and they may be sold, i.r. Fletcher 
explains, their services may he alienated without 
tlieir eoiisent. lie proposes to compel "every 
man of a certain estate” to take a proportional* 
number of vagabonds on those conditions and 
to sot them to work. Under such a fystem he 
maintains that they would ho better oil* than 
those who “having a jiower to possess all 
things, are very oltmi in w^ant of everything.” 

f A full life, of Fletcher is given in the, JJiUionary 
of National liioijraph?/, vol. xix. 1 w. A. a. ii. 

FLEYIiANI) is satisfaetorily explained ]>y 
VinogradofT {l^illainage in N/igland^ ]>. 170) 
as land held by the villein tenure of agricultural 
work {adfurcam ct JJaydlum, i.e. by jiilehfork 
and flail), not by jiaymcnt of rent. J5. o. r. 

FLOATING CHARGJ^ is the name given to 
the general charge of the nnddttakir^g of a 
company frequently given in favour of ilimcutim* 
holders (sec llEiniNTUitK ; Debenture Stock). 
The expression " my charge ” implies that 
it does not attach to any siieeific projierty hut 
to all the property lield by the company at any 
jiarticular moment subject to the company’s 
l ight to disjiose of it in the ordinary course of 
their husinesg. * It is only in case of default or 
liquidation proceedings that tfie charge becomes 
ellcctive. A receiver may then be appointed 
who takes ])ossession ol all tl^o assets, and tjjie 
general creditors will he shut out. A floating 
charge, liki^ill ^ther mortga^'os, ought to he 
registered in the Company’s register of charges 
(Comp. Act, 1862-73), hut as the omission to 
register dofs not‘entail any cons<*,qnnnces cxc,e[>t 
th^iayment of itertain penalties by the parties re- 
sponsible for tlie onpssioii (Wriglit v. Horton, 12 
Appeal Casot, 371), the creditors of a comjiaiiy 


can never know whether, in the caeo of a windiigg 
up, their claims will not he frustrated by deben- 
ture holders, the legislatuic having given ad- 
ditional facilities for the creation of secret charges 
by declaring that the Bill of Sale Act of 1882 
(sec Bill of Sale) docs not apply to the de- 
bentures of a ^om])any. Up to recent times 
creditor^' who were secured by a sjiecidc mortgage 
of any part of a company’s property were com- 
paratively .safe, but tlic ingenuity of company 
lawyers has found a new method of defeating 
tlieir claiin.s, as well as tliosc of unsecured credi- 
tors, by iihserting an additional clause in deben- 
tures by which tlie comjiany undertakes "not 
to create any niortgnge or charge in priority ” 
to the debentures in question. n. s. 

FLOATING DEirr. The expression 
"Floating Debt” in sUte fiiianee is used as 
equivalent to "unfunded” and opposed to 
“funded debt.” The floating debt of a stak 
is generally intended to be repaid within a 
comparatively short ficriod, but it may also ho 
raised in tliat form in order to he converted 
into funded debt at a suhsequent period. A 
jiart of the float mg debt of the United Kingdom 
consists of temjiorary advancas required for 
the supply services in anticipation of revenno 
payable at a later iieriod witliiii fbe same 
linancial year, but it also liaiipons that expen- 
diture is incurred for objects for which an 
addition to tho funded debt docs not seem 
justified, but which cannot conveniently he 
raised out of one year’s revenue, and in sncl 
cases the creation of a floating debt rejiayahlo 
within a fixed number of years is a useful ex- 
l»cdiont. Thus for instance tho Naval Defence 
Act 1889 provides that the sums lequh-cd for 
the pui’iiosc of building certain vessels may bo 
raised by the creation of floating debt rejiayahlo 
Avithin seven years. 

A good recent instance of tho creation of 
floating debt, siihscqucntly converted into 
funded debt, was tho i^iie of eifoliequcr bonds, 
for the purpcj^e of paviug off holders of consols 
who were uiiwillin|[, to cou'vert under Mr. 
Goschen’s Act ; their bonds were afterwards, 
through the ojieratioii of the National Debt 
(Conversion of Exclicquqj’ Bbnds) Act 1892, 
Exchanged against a*' charge in favour of the 
liolders which now forms part of the funded , 
debt. The effect of the ojieration will be seen 
by comparing on the table given below tlte 
respective anAinnts of funded and unfunded 
debtefor 1892 and 1893. * 

The floating debt consists of advances made 
by tho Baj^k Tif En^iid, exchequer bonds 
repayable within a lixed ^iUmber of years, 
interest tjeiugi[)ay able at fixed intervals in the 
meantime, and ireasuiy bills repayable at much 
• 3 hortji' periods and Issued at a« discount in the 
same way as iiiorcaniile bills, Torminablcr 
annuities are a|po in a certain sense part of the 
floating debt ; • Ibey are partly used like 
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exchequer bJnds for the purpose of spreading 
expenditure over a number of years, and partly 
also for the pur})ose of paying olf funded debt. 
As the National Debt is to a great extent held 
by public bodies, a conversion of funded into 
unfunded debt for the purpose of ultimate re- 
payment can alwjiys be casil}i arranged if the 
state of tfte finances allows such an fq>cration. 
The proportion of floating to funded debt is 
shown below. Tl>e unfunded debt rose greatly 
after the South African War (1899-1903):— 


Year. 

Funded debt.. 

rnpit.'il value 
t)l tei'miiialite 
aiuiuities. 

Unlunded 

debt. 

1836 

1813 

1853 

18(i3 

1873 

1 883 
18<V2 
1903 

1 90.5 
1911 

£ 

760.29.5.000 

774.859.000 

764.541.000 

787.423.000 

727.374.000 

712.699.000 
.577,94.5,000 
640,08.5.726 
63.5,682,863 
610,315,193 

£ 

60.098.000 

48.112.000 

31.862.000 

18.074.000 

47.019.000 

27.571.000 

64.422.000 
.55,560,036 
47,756,246 
34,417,265 

£ 

30.083.000 

18.684.000 

17.743.000 

16.495.000 
4,829,100 

14.185.000 

35.313.000 

7.5.133.000 

71.633.000 

40.500.000 


The annual interest charge on the unfunded 
d' In, in 1911 was £1,353,177. 

The disadvantage of a floating debt, oai>eci- 
ally in tlie shape of short treasury hills whieh 
have free Men tly to he renewed, is that in a 
nionieut of financial crisis it might be dilli- 
cult to find new bakers, when current bills fall 
due ; but when it is remembered that a consider- 
able ])ait of the amount granted by j)arliamcnt 
for the service of the (leht is used for the 
"ijpMyiiicnt ol caiiital, and that, in case of 
i. ;Cessity the commissioners, instead of pur- 
chasing consols, may use the sinking fund for 
the repayment of treasury bills, this risk in 
view j>f the comj)arativo smallness of the 
amount does not seem a serious one. 

The expfission floating debt is also used 
in the case of large ^rcantilo and industrial 
undertakings, •more osjecially^in Hie case of 
railways, to distinguish trade debts and debts 
borrowed from baidcs for tcmpoiary purposes 
from debts iitcur^ed by the isi*o of Dkhen- 
ITRES (q.v.) or Dehen^'Uiie Sjock (q.v.). The 
[)riorities as between the debenture -hol(?brs 
and the other creditors depend o« the s()eeial 
circumstances of each case and the law of the 
country in which the debtor^ uiidei taking is 
situate. • , 

[As to the theoretical aspects of the 
of floating debt in state feance, see Rosclicr, 
Finanzwisseyisofwijt^ % I 'lu.] • E. s. 

FLOATING POLICY (Mtrine insurance). 
A floating policy is a policy which designates 
the subject Aiattor insured in geuci’l|| terms, 
and leaves the name of the ship, the jiarticiilar 
subject matter, and the- v^hio of to ho 
defined by subsequent (InolarationR The 


declaraitions n^y be* made by indorsement on 
the policy or in other customary manner, but 
the general rule is tli^at they must be made in 
order of shipment and with rcasotiable dilig^ieo. 
When a declaration of , value is not made until 
after notice of loss, the polic,y must he treated 
as an open, aift not as valued policy, as regards 
the subject matter of that declaration. 

[See AmouM’s Marine Jnsioamr, ed. 6, p. 
337.] M. n. c. 

FLOREZ ESTRADA, Alvaro (1765-18.53), 
entered early the financial administration of 
S])ain, and was a]»pointed in proentrador 
general, de las Asturias. As sucli lie contributed 
powerfully to the organisation of the re.sistanee 
to Napoleon, and was promoted, in 1813, asist- 
ente in Seville: his jurisdiction extended over 
the whole of Andalux.ia. During tbe, troubled 
reigir of Ferdinand V^IT. ho was twdee obliged 
to take shelter in England, wdieie he devoted 
himself to the study of jiohlical economy. 
After the establishment of tlio constitutional 
monarchy during the minority of t)ueen Isabella, 
he returned to Spam and was appoinbd a mem- 
ber of the senate, over which ho jiresided. In 
1851 he was elected a coi responding member 
of the French AcaiUmie dcs Sciences morales el 
polUiqncs. 

Florez Estrada is considered the most dis- 
tinguished Sjianish economist of the first half of 
1 Ills century, lie ])n]>Uslied in 181 4, in Madi id, 
his EMiinen imparcial de las disenswne.s de 
Anuriai, in which he advocated tlie emaneiiia- 
tion of the Sjianish colonies of the New Woild. 
Later on, he wrote a jianijihlet tnititled Efeclos 
irroduddos cn Europa por la llaja cn el pro- 
duclo de la.s miiias de pi ala (London, 1821), 
on tlio effects of the reduced production of 
the silver mines and his Exairun de la Crisis 
Comcrcial de la Inglatierraf translated into 
French under the title : lUJlaximis sn,r la 
DHresse Comrnerciale de la (Jrande Erelaij7ie 
(Palis, 1826). But his jirim ijial work is 
his |roatilb of polifical economy, of whieh 
different editions were ^ssued in London (1828), 
Paris (1831), and Madrid (1841 and 1848), 

I sometimes under the title of Traiado and 
sometimes of Curso de Economia Politica. A 
I French translation under the ajipropriate head- 
ing of Cmirs Edeetujue d'ilcoiionvie PolUiqne 
ajqiearcd in Paris and London in 1 833 (3 vols. 
8v^. In fac^ Florez Estrad.^ was not, and 
exjiressly disclaims being, an original writer, 
whilst he ciyididly confesses his obligations to 
^ticai'do, M'Cniloch, and Janies Mill. But he 
is by no moans their iindiscrimiij^ting follower, 
and, for instaijpe, freely criticises some of their 
views on the advantages §f a jwjier currency. 
He insists on the necessity of what is now 
called a high standard of life for* the W't^ing 
classes; “nations cannot ju’oifjior if the wiwking 
classes are not active, in+a.‘lligciy;, and industri- 
ous ; this is imjiossihlo if their w'agea are not 




higli enough to secure them a cuinfoi'tahle ainl 
agreeable lilc” (p. ‘67 f>, edit.' 1831). The 
most original part is to he found in the ehaj^tcrs 
ooneerning taxation. They ajo written Ironi 
the i)oint of view of an expeiienced and en- 
lightened Spanisli oilicial, who ascribes the 
decay oi his country to its dofictivo iinanciai 
and economic government and to the uiidne and 
excessive imposition of taxes on consumjdion. 
Ho energetically rejects the policy of meeting 
current expenses hy ])ublic loans, and recom- 
mends the introduction into Spain of a moderate 
land-tax, leaving untouched tliu profits deprived 
from investments in the improvement of laud. 

E. ca. 

FLORIDA-BrjA'N'CA, Jos£ Monino, Count 
of (1728-1808), ap})ointed in 17G6 Jiscal and in 
tho following year member of the council of 
Castile, was sent on a mission to Romo to obtain 
from tho To})c tho suppression of the order of 
the Jesuits. As a rewaid for liis success Charles 
III. of Spain gave him, in 1773, the title of 
count of Floiida-Hlanea and {ipj)ointod him, in 
1770, minister of state and later on of graee and 
justice. Alter liis disgrace under Cliuiles IV. 
in 1792, ho retired to a convent in Murcia, his 
native place, where he remained until tho rising 
against Napoleon, when his pojiuhiiity caused 
him to bo jmt at the head of tho national 
government as {U'csidont ot the sujireme govern- 
ing jwila. Ho died shortly afterwards. 

Before his elevation to the ministry die had 
already made known his reforming tendeneie.8 
on tlio question of the sup])ly of corn for 
Madrid, and by his protest against the privileges 
of file Mesta {q.v.) or riglit ol j.assage allowed 
to herds of cattle (llcsjmcsla fiscal , , , contra 
losganaderos trashumantes, i770). 

As a iniiii.ster, he distinguished himself by 
his unification of tlic Spanish im])ort tarifT, 
wliich was dificrent in the ditreront kingdoms 
of the monarchy, and hy raising the revenue 
derived from customs from 00 to 130 millions 
of reales (£000,000 to £1,300,000^, although 
he had lowered the on raw material and 
machinery. Ho also reduced the alcamla or 
tax on every sale tvom 14 to about 6 per cent, 
and remitted it on all sales of goods hy tho 
inanufacUu-er liiinsclf (.see Al<’ayala). He 
built about 600 miles of new roads, improved 
the sea-ports, and gave an active im]>ulse to 
irrigation. At»th“ ssme time hq took stringent 
measures for the impression oY beggary and 
vagrancy by the esbhlishment of d^io'/mdo pio 
benefoial or poor fund for thet/endowmeiit o(, 
bosjiitals and^orphanages, to be supplied by a 
iij:ed charge on all ^.clesiastical lienelices. 

In the Memorial ;^esented in 1788 to Charles 
III., Florida- Blanca sets forth tho lesult of his 
endfmvoura aftd his*^vicws for the future. Some 
of tlm latter are rather striking ; he intends to 
put down the^excessoof entails by submitting 
henceforth thoir creation to the royal approba- 


j tion, and by authorising the mfihici])al junta 
to sell for building puj’j) 0 .scs any Hnoccu])iod 
land in the neighbourhood of towns. On the 
other hand he is uilling to declare the life 
owner of an entailed estiitc full owner of tho 
value of all the improvements he hiis elfectcd in 
tlie way of iirigjiting, ])laniiiig, or clearing un- 
broken fialils. (* 

The Menuyrial has been i)uhlishe(l, with mo.st 
otlier works of Florida-Blaiica, in Rivaderieyra’s 
BihLioleca tie Autmrji Kspariolex, vol. 59 (Madrid, 
1867), and has be»;ii given in I'Yeneh in Muriel’s 
translation of Coxc s work on Spain under the house 
of Bourbon {L'Espotjne si ms les rois tie la vvaison de 
iUrnrhon^ vol. vi. p. 257.) 32 . ca. 

FBORIN. 

Florin, History of the English (Johl, p. 02; Florin, 
English (Child and Sihoi), p. 02; Florin, Austriuii 
p 93 ; Florin, Dutch, p. 93. 

Florin, Hisroiiv ok the Knolish Gold. 

A gold coin of tho reign of Edward III., 
so called from a Florentine coin, the forino, 
first ksued in 1252, whieli derived its name from 
the fiict of its having iqion it a lily {fore, flower). 
The English coin was sometimes called a florenee ; 

I it was, however, equal in weight to two of the 
Italian coins. Tlic issue of florins authorised 
by parliament of 1313 ami made cuirent by 
proclamation dated 27 Lh January (o.s.) of the 
same year, was tlio second attempt since the 
9th century to introduce a gold coinage into 
England, the first attempt, ilenry lll.’s gold 
pennies, having failed. Tho florins were to be 
current at 6s., to weigh 1 08 grains, to ho of tho 
same fineness iis the Florentine coin, 23 carats, 

giaius of gold to F grain of alloy, and to bo 
made and current equally in England and in 
Flanders, for the facilitation of trade. Half 
and quarter florins were issued at the same time. 

In 1344, however, it having been found that 
they bad been overvalued in jiroportioii to silver, 
the florins were, according to l^qnyon, made 
‘"no longer current witljgmt tho consent of the 
receiver, hut Ubey wo e to cousiderod os 
bullion and taken according to tbeiv value as 
such,” audacoinageof tbeNoULEtook their place. 
Tlius they w^o not called in hqt demonetised, 
an^d left to take their plaed as bullion. Only 
tMpo specimens of the English florin, two of tho 
half, and three of the quarter florin arc extant. 
[Kenyon, Gold Coins of England, 1884.] 

4 E. a. p. 

Floutn (Rmjltsji), Gold, A coin stioick in 
f^Jio ro^oi of Ed.vard ITT.' and issued at the 
rate ol 6s. sterlmg. Tliere was only one 
coinage of thes^ jii^cs, llii exact date of which 
is uneertain, but ii was cither in 1343 or 1344. 
Weight, 1 K *25 j^-ains ; fineness, 994 -8. Value 
in gold (916-6 line at £3 ; 17 ; lOi an ouncol 
£r:0:^ ‘ 

Silver, Token coin of the nominal value ol 
2s., and legal t^wder to the amount of £2. 
First struck in the year 1849 ; weight, 174*64 
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grains ; tinei^ss, 925. Value in silver franca 
(900 fine), 2 -32 francs. 

[Henfrey’s Enijlish Coins, 1885. — Ending's 
Annals of the Coinage.] f. e. a. 

Floiun (Ausijuan), or Guli)I5N. Silver 
standard coin, 900 line, weighing 190*53 grains. 
Also double llorins of projMji tif^ale weight and 
same iinciwss. Value of tlie llorin Jn silver 
(925 tine at 5s. 6d. an ounce), 2a. l^d. ; in 
silver francs (900 line), 2*47 francs. 

Anstiiaii llorins were last coined in 1892. 
On the 2nd of August of that year, a law was 
[>a.ssed establishing a gold standaid and a now 
metallic currency, vvitli a gold ciown, of the 
weight of *3387 grainincs of gold nine-tenths 
line, as the unit of value. The crown is divided 
into 100 helleis. 

The coins of the new “crown .system,” wdiicli 
wore tiist struck in 1893, arc as tollows : — 

STANTMliU ColNH. 



B 

Fine. 

Sferlinj' value 
(j-old 910 4 Inio, 



at £3 : 17 : 104 


'5 


an oz.). 

Ciidtl -Twenty crowns 

o-TTri 

900 

16/8 

Tell erowiis 

y*387 

900 

8/4 

yuasiDiARY Coins. 



i 




S 

B 

c3 

Fine. 

Nominal value 
in btetling. 


O 



Silvei -Crowns . 

5'0f)0 

835 

10(1. 

JVtc/i'ci— Twenty hollei s 

4'OOU 


2<l. 

'I'*'’! liellors . 

y 00(1 


111. 

Bro)is;c—Tw(\ hollers , 

y3;;;{ 


0*2 

..lellor? . 

1 ()()(! 


01 


It will be seen that the smallest standard 
coin is the tcii-crown piece ; the silver, nickel, 
and bronze pieces being merely tokens. The 
crown is equal in value to half of the florm of 
the former currency. F. E. A. 

Florin (]?UTcn), tm Gulden. Silver stand- 
ard coin, 945 Ime, weigl^ng 15^*32 giains, and 
divided into 100 cent* The 50 'tent piece 
is 945 fine a,nd propoitionate in weight. The 
25, 10, and 5 cent piccei^, 640 tine, are tokeii'^ 
only. Value of t^e llorin in sifver (925 tine 
at 5s. 6d. an onnce)f Is. 7'82d. ; in fra^ cs 
(900 line), 2*1 francs. f. £. a. 

FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. *111686 legal 
terms may bo define'.! as follows— com- 
prehends all floating articles wTiich once foi*mcd 
part of a wreck or of her cargo ; jdsam coin- 
]irehends all things cast oveikoard (Fr.jetki') 
in a storm or ship^v|:eck. Th’n^r the common 
law the orown 'Hecainc proprietor of all flptsam 
and jetsam. But the I'ighf to flotsam ami 
jetsam was frequently coiiforred by the crown 
U])on the owifers of manors abutting o*^the .sia. 
The right w*hethcr of the crown or of the loid 
of the manor is now limited Ijy the rigid of the 
original owner to reclaim liis property within a 


year. J^See Stejihcn’a Commentaries, voh ii. pp, 
552-555.) ^ F.c.M. 

FLOW OF CAPITAL. It may be said that 
of the three agents of production kiiowrf tc 
classical economics ca})ital ts llie one pie* 
eminently di.s(ingui.s]icd by mobility. Ijaiid is 
immovable, laflour is movable, hut Irequciitly 
with dillieiilty and under disailvantages ; nor 
does it necessarily tend to hecoinc more easily 
transferred, in spile, of the iiicreasiug knowledge 
of the lahoureis and the spread of means of con- 
veyance, because these elements are to a largo 
extent coiinterhalanced h^ (he highly-sjiccialised 
character which modern labour tends to assume. 
Capital, however, since the early Ijuuter of tlie 
text-books took to canoe-huildiiig, has become 
continuously more movable, and is now extremely 
sensitive to the cxigoiioies of siqiply and demand ; 
so that, notwithstanding the onormons (piantity 
of capital invested in sneli a way as to piecludc 
the possibility of immediate conversion, tlie How 
of capital is lar more continuous, whether 
between dilfereiit trades, districts, or eountrics, 
tlian formerly. ^J'he How of eajiilal may he 
examined under three iiliases : (1 ) iiitei national, 
(2) local, and (3) industiial. The liist of these 
terms designates the migration of cai>ital from 
one country to another ; tlie second the same 
migration from one distiict to another w'itliiii 
the same country ; and the thiid the trans- 
ference of ca}>ital trom one trade or industry to 
allot hei* All these movements are givatly 
facilitated hy a well-organised system of Bank- 
ing. 

1. Inter nalional , — As ca]<ilal, like labour, 
finds its most natural em]>loyment at home, it 
is only where there is cujiital relatively to spai'e 
in a country that any ap])ree,iahle portion of it 
goes abroad. Moi cover, as it is only fioo 
capital that can be sent out of the country, the 
flow of capital from one country to another is 
determined eliie/Iy hy tlie amount of eafiital of 
this sort. When tree cu])ital exists in any gi’cat 
quantity, fA it does in England, it competes 
iigiiiist itself so a.s to |pwor the rate of interest 
at home ; and the low rate of interest encour- 
ages the owmeis of such capital to attempt to 
gain a higher rate hy investing where capital is 
more scarce. 

2. Local . — The movements of capital within 
a country differ cliielly from the international 
movements in this iliat tlig jate of interest 
jdajs no part fn them, as it may 1 hi as.snmed 
that it is ^he same throughout the vvliole 
country. Probably (he most important attrao- 
*tioii to capital that we find in a ^nntry siioli as 
England is tli^ discovery ^1 tionls of minerals 
hitherto uinvrought. It yould Ic diltieult to 
trace the gradual oliaiigcs in tbo locality 
whie.li capital setmis to favour-; the ^ah- 
ILshment of an industry, oaeo fairly l/^n, 
almost always has the effect of drawing oihei 
industries related to and depending upon it, intc 




the immediate iieigfibourliood. Railwi^s are 
groat factoi*8 in the local flow of capital. A 
railway established between two largo centres 
of ifid iistry must necessarily pass through the 
intervening country, and it encourages men to 
set up factories or other industrial undertak- 
ings near it, which in time Attract capital. 
Lancashire and the West Hiding of Yorkshii-e, 
am], ilia minor dogi'eo, Lanarkshire, have come 
to possess the enormous ainoiiut of fixed capital 
they can lay claim to from such causes as these. 
On tlie other hand foreign tarilfs may cause a 
flow of capita] in the Iiomc country, though this 
is more properly industiial than local. IVo- 
tracted struggles between employers and 
labourers are also credited with a certain 
quantity of force in driving capital from the 
locality in wliicli they occur. 

3. Iwiuslrial. — 'J’liis is the form of tlie 
movement of cajiital which causes the greatest 
disorganisation of lalioui', and the most acute 
hardship, though it is, according to some, most 
generally beneficial in the end. The introduc- 
tion of niacliinery and the comparative dojdotion 
of the niral districts are phenomena traccahle 
to it, as they involve the conversion of floating 
capital into lixed, 

Koreign laiilfs and inventions assist the 
natural forces of supfily ami demand to jiromote 
the flow of capital from one trade to another. 
Capital will flow readily into those channels 
where for the time being the price gives an 
extia profit because of great demand ; but where 
the transference is necessitated by over-produc- 
tion of some commodity, there cannot fail to bo 
a temporary loss, and a permanent loss to tlie 
individual capitalist. The withdrawal of agri- 
cultural capital in England during the last three 
decades must have inv(»lved those whose capital 
was foniierly invested in land in very serious 
loss ; and similaiiy the transference of ca])ital 
from the sugar industry to others cannot be 
ellbcted without severe loss, and is not duo to 
the large jirofits.to be made elsewhere, but to 
the diminutioii of profit^, in the refining Irade, 
owing to foreign bounties. 

[Walker’s Political Economy, pt. ii. ch. iii. — 
Wealth of Nations, bk. ii. ch. i. — Mill’s Priji- 
ciples of Political Economy ; and Unsettled 
Questions in Political Economy, Essays 3 and 6. — 
Cairucs’s Ijfading Principles, — Marshall’s Prin- 
ciples of Economics^, — Marx’s Capital.'] m. 0. p. 

F. 0. B. An abbreviation for free on hoard. 
Goods shipped from one country another are 
generally sold either /. o. b., — iuAvhich case thq 
»"irchasor pay freiglit and insurance ; 

c, and /., — co^ anc[, freight, in^j:hich case the 
vendor has to pay tli^ freight ; or c. i. /., - cost, 
insurance, freight, in which case the vendor has 
to my both insurance and freight. E. s. 

FOi.NUS NAUTICUM. ^’he requirements 
of maritime co^merc^i induced the Romans to 
adopt from Greece a peculiar kind of contract I 


of loan. This originally consisted- in borrowing 
a sum of money to be takuu by sea to a par- 
ticular place for the puiqiose of buying mer- 
chandise there, the condition on which the 
contract dejiendcd being that, if the money 
was lost on the voyage by accidental perils of 
tlic sea, the borrower should not be bound to 
repay the lender, liloney lent on Cuch terms 
is called irajccticia pecunia, because of its being 
carried over the sea {qiiut trans mare vchitur). 
Subsequently the contract was extended, so 
that trajecUeia pceunia included money lent to 
buy goods for cx])ort to a port agieed on, the 
re]»ayment of the loan dcjiending on the safe 
arrival of the goods there. Such goods W'ci’o 
frequently pledged to the lender as security 
for the debt, but this was not nccossaiy. 
Loans made for the jinrjiose of rej)airiiig a ship, 
or for l>aying the crew their wages, were also 
brought under the same rule, the coiiditioii of 
repayment being the safe arrival of the ship 
at the port of destination. As in this contract 
the risk of accidental loss was on flie lender, 
not on the borrower, as in oidiiiary cases, ho 
was allowed to charge more than the ordinary 
legal rate of interest on money loans. Tlie 
maxiiniun rate of interest on account of trujer- 
iic’ia pecunia was lixed by Justinian at 12 jior 
cent Tlie technical bum for interest on such 
a loan is foenus nauticiim (see Loitomky). It 
was treated as innocent even by the Canon 
Law. e. a. w. 

FOLKES, Maiitin (died 1754), wrote 'fables 
of English Gold and Silver Coins, with their 
Weights, Intrinsic Values, etc., London, 1745. 

“A new and mucli improved edition of those 
valuable tables, illustrated with nunierous plates of 
coins, edited by Dr. Andrew GilTord, was published 
in Loudon, 1763.” M'Cullocli’s ZiL Pol. Kc. 

FOLKLAND was the sujplus laud which 
was not distributed to the free or deiiendent 
village communities when the l^iglish tribes 
conquered and settled m rJhitaiu. It must bo 
carefully distinj^-.uished/Jrom thq common lands 
which belonged to a cbmmunity, but were not 
distributed among individuals (sec Alod). The 
folkland was regarded as the ip'opcrty of the 
tribe, and after the unipii fcf tlie tribes to the 
n^iori, it could bo alienated to individuals 
by hoc or charter granted by the king and his 
witan (see Boclanp). It could also be let out 
to individuals qn payment of a rent usually in 
kind, and these rents we^o collected by the 
Fiberittswand formed part of the royal revenue. 
The above view ha^ been held by all the child 
authorities on^ tlie*" early Ojnstitntional history 
of England. But Prof. Yinograddff, in an 
article in •'the iihglish llisturical Review for 
Januaiy 1893, has argued, will) gi*eat force, 
tlftkt foljr'iand does not men,u the land of the 
folk, but land held by folkright, i.e. that it is 
the same as what ,tho older authorities call 
alod or ethel (see P eormfultum). 



FONPREDE-^FOOD 

• • 


[Stubbs’s Cf^stituticntfd History^ 1.— Keiinile, 
Saxons in Ewjhnd.'] u. l. 

FONFR^BE, Henui (1788-1840), tlio son of 
a well-known Girondist member of the conven- 
tion, WHS one of the most setivc joiiimilistie 
writers of Franco during the lirst half of this 
century. His articles and essa^, scattered in 
tive or six dllcront Bordeaux and raris nows- 
I tapers, were collected after his death and 
published in ten volumes (ffiuwcs do Henri 
l\mfrtde, Pans and Bordeaux, 1814-48). The 
Tolumes seven and eight, entitled Qiicsfiosi'i 
d^ttconomie riihlique, contain his economic writ- 
ings, and one of them, Le EysLbuie Hrohihitif, a 
luminous and incisive ])lea in favour of free 
trade, was republished as a pamjdilot in 1846 by 
the Association ]mir la Liber Ld de^ Echimyes. 
Fonfrede, very inde])cndcnt in his views, ro- 
inaijicd throughout his life a steady oj)poncnt 
of the conversion of pul)lio debts (“there is no 
more reason for a mctxiinufn price ot 100 francs 
for public stock than for the same maxhnuoi 
price for collee vi. p. 227), of sinking funds 
(“is it not mere folly to ]iay oil in order to 
boiT(/.v, and to borrow in order to jiay olfT’ 
Svsldnic Prohih., p. 61), of Algerian colonisation, 
of commeicial and adniinivstrativo centralisation 
Ji PtvVis, and of government measures projiosed 
to facilitate the raising of money on landed 
n^ieurith (“ Every attempt to render land more 
thud is an intense political and economic 
mistake. Land must bo made easy to divide, 
not easv to mobilise.”— vii. j). 231). E. na. 

FONTANELTil, Carlo (died 1886, at Flor- 
ence), wa^ ])rofessor of political economy 
,it the S'- ola cli Scienzo Social! in Florence. 
Af Ichor of — 

Mamale popolare di Kconoviia socicdCy Firenze, 
1870, 2nd ed. 1881 ; Gli sciiperi, Naiioii, 1874-7.’). 

A. B. 

J^WTEYRAUD, Alcide (1822-1840), bom 
in the island of Mauritius, died at Palis. He 
became at a ^ery early age a teacher in the 
Higher conimcjjcial si^ul linger Blanqtti, 
whose pu])il he iiad been. Political 00011010 ; 
soon absorbed him, and after March 1815 he 
was placed on the staif ol‘ the Joui'nal dcs ieono- 
mistes. In J anuary i 8 4 6 . the hritanmqvc 
published an article by nim entitled “ La ligii,^ 
anglaise” (Anti-corn law league), which brought 
him into the notice he so well deserved. Alter 
this Messm. Guillaumin entrusted him with 
annotating and prejiaring for publication the 
works of 1). Ricaubo (vol. xiii. Culledqm des^ 
Principavx Economistes), which appeared in 
1847. Fontoyraud itas enab'ed*^ tliroiigh his 
perfect knowledge of tin English language, to 
translate the works of that ecoi^misti 'which up 
to that time had never appeared in French, 
and also to revise the translation ^^^;^,de by 
Constancio. Fontoyraud wrote at the com- 
mencement of this volume, which is occupied 
entirely with the works of Ricardo and notes 1 


01, tlw.u b/j. B, Sav a.„f otli.TH, a brilliant 
and intcresLing* notice of the givat 
ecoiioimst, who up to that lluio luul bceirimt 
little understood ou tile contLneut. lln a^o 
translated the JJri'niifioiis in Political Prntioiin/ 
by Malthus. lie wrote for the colleetio'u 
Eney doped ic deP connaissanccs nfilcs, Prinviim 
d'6^oiwmie politique (8vo, 1819). L. Wol- 
ovvsKl had no licHiUlioii in einlorsmg the 
opinions evprcsbod in Ihi.s volume. Fouleyraud 
was removed by eholeia at the age ol tweiity- 
seven years tioin the study of that scieiieo 
to which, had it not been for his iircmature 
death, he would doubtless have rendered signal 
.services. His piinei[»al works v\ei(» collected 
by J. Garnieu and jnihli.shed with a notice 
by that wiitei, under the title of Melanges 
d' 6commie politique, 1 vol. 8vo, 1853. 

A. C. f. 

FOOD-RENTS existed in Aiiglo-S.ixon amt 
earlier manorial times side by side with rents 
ill labour and in money. They weie iiudndid 
under tlio n:iiiH5 of Gafol or tribute, which 
comjni.sed othei ])ayments of ]u-oducc besides 
actual food ; and they were pa_yable by freemen 
as vv('ll as serfs, in contradistinction to ilie 
labour Services known as M'ekk-Work, 
usually a niaik of villein status. The food-rents 
paid to the lord of the Manor may ho con- 
nected in oiigin with the Feorm-fulj’UM and 
the later Pu rvkyance (y. e.), payable for the u.se 
of the king and his court ; they may perhaps bo 
coiisideied as taxes or exactions ratber than as 
economic rents. Owing to the frequeiit absence 
oftbcloid the.se rents would bo commuted for 
money eailicr than labour routs, whioli could be 
paid just as conveniently in the lord's ahsonco 
as during his resilience on the manor ; and it 
is pretty certain that the free tenants w-ho paid 
icnts in kind did hecome money-paying tenants 
earlier than the serfs who owed week-work as 
well as ])ioduce. The commutation was general 
by tlio 14tb century, but tho dates of the 
stages of thi ]»rocess cannot be exactly giveu 
a.s payments in kind are found ihixed, ajiparently 
without system, with original and commuted 
money payments in most statements of manorial 
services and rent drawn up before tliat time, 
llie commonest articles of food jiaid by the 
tenants were poultry and eggs, but oat.s, barley, 
malt, ale, sheep, j'igs, meat, loaves, lioiiey, 
occur often ; evidently the manorial hou.schold 
expected to be ifrovisiuned by the tenants, and' 
it was not uncommon for a dcliiiiU; jiart of tlio 
ejjtato, tho land(S, for instance, of a monastic 
house, to undertake such proviij/miiig for a 
week, a fortnight, or some other liAcd time. 
The growing need for money helped to put an 
end to such rents as well as to labour dues. 

[Seebohin, /wo/ZosA VdUoje C'ommuAit g, 188^— 
Viuogradofl', Villainage in Englemd, 1892.] < 

e. g. p. 

FOOD, Taxes on. These wei^ common in 



the 18th century, the form of (^iitios on 
flour, bread, and ima.i{lVcaUh'of Nations, bk. v. 
ch. ii. pt. ii. art. iv.). They have now dis- 
appeared as geiieivil ihterjial taxes, tlie last 
instance being tlie Italian Grist 'J'ax (see Maci- 
NATo). They still exist as Customs IIutiks 
fsee also Cohn Laws), and alsCtniake a part of 
local taxation in Lranceand Ilaly (see Octroi ; 
Salt Dutiics). In tlieoiy they may bo treated 
as one division of taxes on necesbaries. The 
general discussion ol‘ their elfect belongs to 
Taxation (7. r.). c. f. n. 

FORBONNAIS, Fr\n(;ois VIoiion i>e(]722- 
1800), horn at Alans, died at Faria. Though 
he never oeeu])i('d auy ollieial position or re- 
ceived any a]>})ointment equal to his merits, 
Forhoiinaia exercised a gi-eat influence over liis 
contem})orarioa. He Game of a rcs|tectable busi- 
ness family, and began life in retail trade ; he 
then trav(‘lled foi‘ live years, and afterwards im- 
proved his knowledge of allairs by studying the 
workings of business on a l.-irgc scale at Nantes 
for the 8.‘ime [tnriod of time. By 1/02 he con- 
sidered his economic education sufliciently 
advanced to justify him in i)ro|iai ing a memorial 
on the position of jniblie alfairs which he then 
presented to the controller-general of Finance, 
an office filled at that time by J. B. de 
AIaoiiault, a financi('r of ability. Through 
uii unfortunate accident his memorial was not 
read, and its author became discouraged. 
Forboniiais then resolved to addrcsii> himself 
directly to the public, and he printed a great 
number of works of wliicli wo can only mention 
the most important. These ari* Considera- 
tions sur les fnuinces (VE'ipagnc, 1753, 1 vol. 
12mo ; ^ildnu’iih da, commerce, 1754 and I79fi, 
2 vols. 12 mo ; Jlecherches cl consid6rat,ions 
»nr les finances de France dejmis t5V5 jusquen 
17^dl ; Bfile, 2 vols. 4to, and Tdcge, 6 vols. 
12mo, 1750; Frincipes et obsm'vations dco- 
nomiqnc-s, 17G7, 2 vols. 12ino (reproduced in 
Giiillaumin’s collection of tlic principal econo- 
mists) ; and finally Ohservations Succincfcs sur 
Vimissinn de deu.r. milliards d'nssujnats 
1 vol. in 12ino. Forbonnais was never able to 
free himself from the errors of the mercantile 
system, and shows himself favourable to the 
theory of the balance of tra<le. Besides this ho 
was a protectionist, although he considei’ed that 
the rate of duty, beyond which no branch of 
industry had any rights to existence at the 
^cost of the consumer, shoula ho limited to 
15 per cent. How many ministers in onr own 
days would be excused by the sup|>ortcrs (jf 
free trade ^ they would only restrict their 
demands to this scale 1 Forbonnais, however, 
showed hims(df in other respects so sound an 
economist and financier, and so distinctly 
opposed to all crotldicts, tliat lie lias left behind 
hiimSi woll-desew'cd re]»utation. His works are 
read and quoted even at the present day. Ho 
wu oonsulted toy all the influential jioliticians, 


j and by all the great administrators of his time. 
I Silhouette placed him at the head of his office 
in 1759 ; Forbonnais had at tliat time filled the 
otflce of inspector-general of tlie mint for three 
years. Causey wliich were entirely honourable 
to himself led to disagreements between him 
and Mailaiiie Pompadour, and he was sent 
to reside in exile on his estates. <» One of his 
ninjiuxstioiied merits con.si.sts in having emloav- 
oured to a])poilion the incidence of i>nblic 
taxation equally among all classes. Forbonnais 
did not solicit office in 1789, contenting bimsclf 
with writing many detached papens, still in 
manu.script, on economic subjects. He con- 
troverted the doctrines of the jihysiocrats, but, 
it must be admitted, without seriously im- 
pugning their ai-gnments. Foibonmiis was ad- 
mitted to the liiblituto in 1794 and died six 
years alter, leaving behind him tlie reputation 
of a man con.seiontiou.s and sincere, whose 
judgment, was of the liighe.st delicacy, who was 
an indefatigable woi’ker of a frank and vigorous 
temperaimmt. A. c. f. 

FOR OKI) CURRKNCY usually inqilies two 
attributes : it must be received a.s h'gal tender ; 
it need not be caslicd on jwi'.sentation. As 
Prof. AYalkcr points out, the chaiacter of force 
may oxi.st even in the. aksenee ol tlie first attri- 
bute, — for iu.stuice, money “may not be made 
legal tender, but all remedy at law may be 
taken away from creditors wlio refuse to receive 
it.” It is argued that tlie silver currency of 
India is in this position at tlie present time 
(191J). 

For other incidents, and for oxaiiqilcs of 
forced cun-oncy, see Inconveutiule CuitiiRNUv. 

r. Y. B. 

FORCED LABOUR, Common Ciiarac- 
TERisTics OF. Ill the articles on Conscrip- 
tion ; CohviSb ; Knfranciiisemknt ; Im- 
pressment ; AIanor ; 8erk ; Slavery, will 
bo found details relating to the ^irincipal ways 
in which fore.ed laboui has come into pro- 
minence at various .‘fMges in^.the history of 
society. Hero it is pi-oposed only to deal with 
the common characteristics of these systems 
of labour. One cla.ssifi cation may divide the 
subject into' wo branches. Forced labour may 
be either an industrial phenomenon or a 
financial one. Slavery and the kindred institu- 
tion of seridom arise in tlio relations between 
individuals ; coiwee and conscription, and all 
other methods by which the state exacts 
unpaid labour from the citizen, are, apart from 
political considerations, rather in the nature of 
financial expfidiehta. Similar economic dis- 
advantages are found in both these classes, 
although ithe ssicoiid is to some extent free 
from the moral stigma attached to the first 
ef,i.s.s. *A\.n important di.sad vantage is that the 
labour is more inefficient than jiaid labour, and 
less susceptible * of* control and organisation. 
The labourer naturally treats the doing of the 



work, aiul not the cllicieiicy of it, as the main 
tliiii^f iJiat coneerns him, and any lelaxation in 
tilt! lui'thod of nom[)nlsion eniployed may result 
in the lahcurei’s ahaiidonin'^ liis task aUo|;ethci. 
The lU’poil of the Poor Lutr Umninissiuneis of 
1834, eh. iv., show.s how diMieult it was fouinl 
to eomjiel the j)aM|)er.s to woik 4li the loaiks hy 
way of ta.# work. Many aiithoi itif‘s h.ut 
insisted ii]ion the j^oeater eost of .sl.i\e lahom 
as coni]i:ii(d with tree, and the neeessity ol 
su[)crvision and management entaileil by its 
use. Jwtsn in the case ol the hneed labour 
exacted Jrom jurvnn n, the (juality of the work 
is iound to bt! inleiior, in sjiito ol the tact that 
an clloit is made to ini|>ies,s the juror with a 
sense not only of the res[)onsihility hut also of 
the dignity of his position. Where, however, 
a iiioderatu dei^iee of lahoiii is demanded for 
purposes ol obvious puhlie ad\aidago from 
fairly enlightened citi/eiis the system may 
■uceeed. In the eaily hisloiy ol the Canadian 
colonies the statule lahom < \aeted lor the 
rejiair and eimstruction ol loads was willingly 
contrihiiled, and men were even louml loady 
to woik beyond the time deinan(h‘d of them. 
It need scaicely he pointed out that these 
conditions are iml likely to be olteii discovered 
in at’ oid’iiary imlustiial system ba.sed u})on 
forced lahom-. 

Fon* - laboui Inut been employed in many 
coaiitiiLs loi' penal pi iiioses; and in England 
it IS fh-ijiicMtly used in the adniini.stiaiion of 
the ])oor law as a test of real disstitutioii. 
Secondary ellects have been snjtposed to he 
piuduced ii. this way on the labour market, 
and it h. been a,l)egod that the wages ol 
uiif'-.iricd labour liaie been depressed by the 
comp titioii of jiiisons in the .same trade; for 
the cpie- lions ai isiiig hence see Pkison Lai.ouu; 
WollKllOll.SI'lS. c. (1. (1. 

h’ouuj;!! 1 jA I’.ou it, instances of. J<]gy pt affords 
in Joi Croat I’yramid the earliest example of 
the employment of sucli^ihour. According to 
Heiodolus (bk. ^i. cli. \l), Cl pop.s “elo.sed 
the temples, and fori ade the Egyptian to ollei 
sacriliec, compelling them instead to laboui, 
one and all, in his service . . . 1^,000 men 
laboured coiistaiillv,«am^ w-eic -clmved eveiv 
till 30 montli.s by a fresh lot. It took leu years# 
oppression of the peojile to make the causeway 
for the conveyaiiee of the st(U)e,s. * . . The 
I’yranu i itself was tw ' iity ycai.s^in building.” 
lJut if w-c accent the conjecture of Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie (T/u J’l/ravtids and 'I'emf^cs of 
Oizeh, 1880), that the w'ork of tian.sport ortho 
stones had only to lui perlmoie^ each year 
during the three' um’ lIi of inundation, whin 
the .land was und( r water and ifio infahitaiits 
were necessarily almost idle, the liard.shii) of 
thus requhsitioning tin lahoiir of the piVple ill* 
a great measure disap[)ears. 

Coming to modem times, re find m the 
Coiivjtjs {(j.v,) ths general ajiplicatioii of forced 
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laoour tlie r^instrucLion and maintenance of 
loads. In England, statute labour, as it was 
called, iiiially (lisa,ppear'-d in 1835, but in Fraj|co 
the corae, in its modilled form of Piiksta rioN 
(q.v.), still (‘\i''ts as an eUectivo working sj stem. 
'Hie miiniei[)al i^mneil having, in exercise ot the 
law of 21st May 1 836, voted three days’ jn'cstii- 
tton, every inhahilant of the euniniiine between 
the ages of eighteen ami sixty who has elected 
to work ill lieu of making a money jMynieut, is 
called on to attend at a convenient peiiod tixed 
by the prefect. The work, usually bicakiiig 
and carrying stone, m.ay be jiei loi-nied by the 
day or piece, the latter method being favoiiied 
by the aiilhorities as giving mote satislaetory 
re.siills. 'Fhc money ji;iyment, which may he 
suhstilnted lor presinfion cn nature^ is fixed 
annually hy the (hqiartmenlal assemblies, and 
is alw.iys below the le.al value ol a day’s work. 
But the jicasauts for the must })art [»ielcr to 
give theii labour lather than their money, 05 
pel cent of the total value (57,000,000 lis. — 
.say X'2,280,000) of the three days’ piestniwn 
111 1888 being aeipii tied cii ■naitne. The pro- 
jiortiou thus acqiiitti’il has, liowever, steadily 
decrea.sed Irom 81 jier cent, tlieaveiage tor the 
decade 1 837-40. It is e.slinuited that one- 
tenth of the cost of the woik is .sa\ed hy the 
system of prestatiou as comjiared witli the em- 
jdoyment of contiaeiors. The system is often 
attacked as a survival of the hated coi'ifc, hut 
in 1888 ^xty -.seven ol the dcjtartmenlal a.s.sem- 
hlies weie in tavour of its maiuicnanee (Say 
et Chailley, Noaveau iJidioiinniiC d’ k’cotioiuie 
roliiiquCy 189J). 

If we exeejit tlio system of predation now 
existing in France, wo mu.st linn to Egyjit for 
the last as well as the liist chajitcr in the histoiy 
of forciid labour. I'^roin the earliest time it is 
prohahle that the irrigation canals Avere made 
and kept in re[tab' hy tin- forced uiqiaid labour 
of the Eg} ptian people. Theoretically speaking, 
there was na great objection to this, for the 
very li^i* of uie country has ak\’ays depemlcd 
on ^ho maintenance of tlte means of irrigation. 
Until the nineleentli ceiitiiiy only one croji 
a year wms yielded, .sowm as the Nile water 
receded in November, and requiiing little atten- 
tion till leaped in April. The agiicultiiral 
labourer bad little to do at other seasons, 
and could not be bettor emjiloyed than in 
clearing out the^canals leading <o his fields 
and repairing Uie Nile einhankmeiits which 
dclendcd liim •from iiumdatioii. Therefore, 
tl^nigh it ciunnotf he su}ij)ose<l that the burden 
of tlie corvfe Ava.s fairly apportioned ^ir that the 
-ich took thoir j*i&t share with the jioor, the 
evil Avas not a very crying on* Jhil the intro- 
duction of cotton and .^ugar^cani! cultivation 
caused ail important change. Tliese cr<^ 
reipiire to be moderately Avatercfl all round the 
year, and for their culture » systej^i of summer 
canals liad to be dug, so dcefi as to take in 
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water at the lowest Nile. These camls \vere 
yearly choked willi the mud doi)()sit of the Nile 
flood, and for miles of tlieir course had to be 
cldkred, the (l(‘])(h of silt being as great as from 
G to 10 feet. J^’or this pur|>()so, the conv'c was 
annually callc.d out, and as the Khedive and 
other large proj)netor.s gencra’lly evaded their 
liability to furnish men, the burden of the work, 
which was far heavier than any pieviou.sly 
required, fell on the poor, and this at a period 
of the year when their time had become valuable 
to themselves. Thousands of })er.sons were forced 
to work for five or six months in the year, 
without pay or any jirovision of fotid, without 
proper tools, often far aAvay from their homes, 
and on canals from which they could them- 
selves derive no advantage. In the years 1878, 
1879, and 1880, it is estimated tliat 188,000 
men were summoned to the woiks. In 1883, 
the wrvdii Wfus equivalent to an army of 
202,000 men working for 100 days. 'I'Iu.m was 
the last year of the old rdjlme, tor in 1884 the 
irrigation service was jilaeed in tlie liands of 
Engli.sh engineers. I’artly owing to i]n])rovcd 
methods of regulating tlie Nile waters, whereby 
the quantity of silt was diinini.slied, and jiartly 
to the expenditure ot jC73,4r)l in jiayment for 
work done by contract, tlie corvee in 1881 was 
reduced to the equivalent of 165,000 men for 
100 days, and in 1885, Avith an outlay of 
£110,535, a further red netimi to 125,936 men 
was effected. Tart of this hist-mentl.-)ned sum 
was provided under a scheme, wherehy the 
corvdahles in certain districts were allowed to 
redeem themselves by a money ])aymcnt. An 
iujineiise inoreaso in the cotton cultivab'd in 
these villages followed. 

The evils of the corvde sysfem, and the gi-eat 
economic advantages that would ensue from its 
abolition, were so sti'ougly recogni.sed by llic 
now Ministry of rublic AVorks that in 1885 
they pro]i 08 ed tliat a sum of £250,000 not, 
which had been decreed for tlio rcdiied-ioii of 
the land tax,» should be appIicTl iiis^e;ul in 
abolisliing the corv('r ;as far as pos.sib]o, such an 
apidication being considered as really the best 
method of relieving the hurdens on laud. It 
was estimated tliat tlie whole woik of clearing 
the canals would cost, by coniract, about 
£400,000 a year, so that a moderate corvee 
would still be necessary after exjieiiding the 
available suai.-* Tlie jiroposal was adapted ; 
the numbers employed were reduced to ^5,093 
in 1886, 87,120 in 1887, and £^8,788 in 1888. 
The beneficial elfccts of thc^ change wero.^o 
"‘pparont tlwit the total alioHtion of tlie coi'vcc 
\»a8 at once geiivyally demai^ed. A further 
sum of £150,000cvas required, and in December 
1889 the National Assembly, although com- 
fi^ed almbat entirely of landlord.s, without a 
diSentient voi6e passed a measure imposing a 
Hfiecial tax o^ laudato raise that amount. The 
Dew tax was, as a matter of fact, never levied, 


the needful fund being eventually provided out 
of savings from conversion of debt. 

In 1890 the corede in JCgypt, as a regular 
system of forced labour for the execution of 
public woik.s, 4hn.s cea.scd to exist. A large 
but gradually diniinisliing annual levy of men, 
it is true, is ictill made fo guard ami, in the 
event of a breach, to lepair the'* Nile banks 
during the season of flood ; but every fellah 
feels a direct interest in this duty, and the 
obligation to perform it is not a liardsliip at 
all comparable to the tremendous labour of 
clearing the <!anals, to .say nothing oftlic liiindred 
and one illegitimate objoots for which tlie 
corrde, now snppre.ssed, w;is foimorly employed 
(Milner's hJiKjltuid in Egypt. — Blucliook, Egypt, 
No. 1, 1902). 

The Suez Canal having been jirojected at a 
time when the coi‘v6e was in full operation in 
Egypt, it is not surprising that foiced labour 
should have been largely emjdoyed in its con- 
.struction. By a contract entered into with 
M. do Lessep.s in July 1856, the Viceroy, 
Mohammed -Said Pasha, engaged that workmen 
should he supplied by tlie Egyptian govern- 
ment, on the demand of the oliief engineers of 
the canal, at wages to be tixed according to the 
aveiage rate paid in the country by itiivate 
individuals. The wages actually y)aid being, 
liowever, far below the market vahio of the 
work, the arrangement was very economical as 
far as the company was concerned, and between 
20,000 and 30,000 men (at one time 80,000) 
were prc.ssed into the service. This compulsory 
eniploymcut of the natives gave rise to lemon* 
stranccs in the English House of Commons, 
based on humanitarian grounds, and partly on 
this account and partly because the men were 
withdrawn from cultivating his own lands, 
the successor to Said Pasha, Ismail, was anxious 
to retire from the obligation of finding forced 
labour foj- the comi)any. Consequently, by 
diplomatic note of GLl^Ajiril 1?463, the Porto, 
“seeing in t^u stip|^ations fijr the providing 
of workmen a contraventiun of the laws under 
whicli tlio Ottoman Empire is governed,” de- 
clared its onposition to tlio continuance of the 
woiks. Tfcis doterniinatim was a great blow 
Jo the company, whicli now had to ongivge 
European labour as well as the voluntary 
services oT the natives. The result was to 
more than tiehlc the cost of excavation. As 
coinpeiis;ition for the lo.s.s eiilailcd by the with- 
^.drawnl of the forced labour, the Egyptian 
govemmeni, on the award of the Emperor of 
the French ^ctiiig as awitrator, paid tlie com- 
pany 38,000,000 fra. (say ‘£1,520,000). It 
may be jJfbled Jhat the note of the Porte did not 
prevent the Viceroy from eontinning the loug- 
4!stabli)Shed cm. tom of einidoying forced labour 
without pay in the cultivation of the vioo- 
rcgal lands, an j that the gross abuses arising 
under this system only came to an end when. 
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under the British occupation, the lands thorn- 
sclv<>s passed fioin tlie control of the Viceroy 
(Percy Fit/gerald, The Great Canal at. Suez, 
1870). 

Tile liLstory of forced liihour in Egypt illustrates 
in a stiiking manner the thoorctic?il justification of 
tlie system, its ecnnninieal advantages when legiti- 
mately 1180(1. and tlie economic jlRss aiising Irom 
its al)nse. it is capable of defence on the same 
grounds as eomjmlsory military service, when u.sed 
(or puriioses with which the vital interests of the 
nation aie bound up. Where money is scarce, it 
may be less luirdensome than taxation to eflect 
the saim' olijeid-s, and certainly is so where the 
labourers subject to it would otherwise be idle. 
Hut the system becomes o])pre.s.sive and economic- 
ally wasteful when the burden falls on a busy 
liopulation, and the service entails the removal of 
till' labourer, esja'cially for a lengthened })eiiod, 
from his own projxr work. Generally s]iealting, 
a mail’s labour lu his own liidds and at his own 
diici'tion is economically more \aliiable than the 
same labour applied to objects in which hisintiu-est 
IS less dueot and m which he is under ollicial con- 
trol. There is no doubt that wlu're forced labour, 
evim for indisjionsable ]»ublic norks, involves a 
considerable iiiUui ujition ot the natural eoiiise of 
industry, it is in the long run more costly than 
taxiition to ensure the same purposc.s [see Corvee, 
Puns'' A I ion]. i\ A. 

P( Kl>, tiiR EmvAUT) (1005-1070), jiroposod 
the issue ol (‘.vcheiiiier bills in Experimented 
a" ’^pobuis h the Kukj niai/ have Money to pay 
ahft vuuntum. his Fleeta ivith ease to his People, 
etc., Ijondon, 1000, 8vo, reprinted in the Har 
itiian Misc., 1744 (vol. iv.) and 1808 (vol. vii. 
8v(), and vol. iv. 4to). lie also published A l)e- 
monstrttUon that Farthings are as neccssetry as 
hr ^i! fo! vaist the People ; And tluit FarthiwfS 
oj . iiJiinsie. value are useless and deceitful, 
11. d., and A design for bringing a luivigaUe 
rte<‘r Jro'in Uicl:ma.nswort in Ha.rtfordshirc to 
St. Gt//e: in the fields, etc., London, 1041, 4to. 
Si W. iLoherts publi.shed in the same year an 
Ans( er to Mr^ord's h< ok entitled a Jksigne, otc. 
and both pamphlets wc;r|reprinted in i720. 

[hull di'tails Uf For d’.^ life are given in the 
Dirfumary of Nat unial PAngraphij .^ W. A. B. H, 
hOREOLOSlJRE. The oxtiriguishincnt by 
the decree of a c*niT of an equity oiredemption 
(soo Equity oi- Ituilivn^'ioN). j. k. c. m. • 
hOHEKlN DIVIDENDS is a term correh? 
tive to Foreign Investments By a 

dividend sometliiiig more than mere interest is 
iiiipliod : it may be held to covfu* some special 
risk as well as what are constructively ca,jTiiiig.s 
of maiiageinent (ep. Marshall, Feononiics vj^ 
Industry, VI. vi. § ^ seq. net and gros.M 
interest). Undca “fereign” we ffieludo every 
dividend earned by ineinhcrs a ci^iiiinunity 
ill places uxLcrnal to the community. We 
include the interest .n jirivate invi^nient# 
abroad as well as that on shares of*public 
companies and government loans. In the case 
of England we should includ^Jivideiids accru- 


ing bo^i from the colonies and from foreign 
countries. There is no country to which such 
dividends are so important as the United 
Kingdom. This fact goes far towards aix- 
plaiiiing our excess of impoids (see Com- 
mkrge). In 1911 the excess of im])orts was 
.T12;i,55r»,916,€iotwith8tandiiig the investment 
by this country of about i:ifi0,000,000 of new 
money in other countries in 1911, and the 
remittance of a coiisidiu able sum raised in 1910. 
The amount.s due to u.s from ahioad were about 
£300,000,000, of which about £180,000,000 
was due for interest ami dividends and the 
greater portion of the balance was for shipping 
services. 

A little comsideralion will show that all such 
dividends must eventually be paid by means of 
the im})ortation of eouimodilies. 'I'liey are dis- 
tributed by the agency of baulvs and financial 
houses, which aro placed in I'uiids by hills of 
exchange. The lact that iiiijiortors have these 
hills to sell implies that they have to jiay for 
commodities coming from abioad ; or, to ]uit it 
more aecuraUdy, [larties abroad who have to jiay 
interest on borrowed capital can only jiay it by 
shijipiiig bullion or commodities, and they use 
the ordinary methods of adjusting mercantile 
accounts. There is no real ditrerence between 
bills ot exchange used for these payments and 
for settling ordinary debts between merchants. 
In the latter case the bills pass from importers 
to exposers or %nee versa. In the case of 
dividend payments they ]>ass from the importers 
to the bankers, as reqireseiitative of the sources 
of invested eapital. The actual payinciits are 
by commodities, of which bullion is only a small 
fraction. On an average of three years, ending 
with 1911, the annual imjiort of bullion (gold) 
was £53,600,000, its exportation £45,600,000. 

In a book called The Redemption of Labour 
(C. B. Phip.son), vol. ii., there is an attempt 
to dislingULsh between true and sjiurious 
<livideiids. 1’ho conclusions cannot ho ac- 
cepted, hut (Hie point ot .some value i.s suggested, 
Viz. : fliat tlie majority of jiayiiieiits received 
ftvii 1 abroad aro raised by taxation and not 
earned as dividends piopcr,-~a distinction 
which hardly concerns the receiving country ; 
although thore is no doubt that the objects 
of ^British colonial loans aro more and more 
scriiLinised as each issue is made, since there is 
a very definite sense amongst;^ investors that 
prodtfetive oxpenSiturc of the loan is a guarantee 
of their dividends. c. A. n. 

FOREIGN ANDES, see Exchanges, 

It) REIGN. ^ 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. AVe here use 
“ foreign ’’ in it^origiiial seii^e as m ruling out- 
side the territorial area under di.scus,non. Few 
(xmntries are without Konie inv1?8tnicnt of capij^I 
outside their own limits. We* do not iuchide 
capital taken abroad by t^io settler, which i» 
his own property ; that become? part of the 
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capital of the eoiiiiiuuiily to wliieh it Ui tvanH- 
ferml. The term indicates cnjtilal belonging 
to persons resident in any given teiritory 
buf ein[)loyed by oilier jiersons outside tliut 
territory ; and includes ihe aeknoudtidginents 
for capital so tunployed, and loinis a debt Irom 
those nho enjoyed its use to tint lendeis. Thus 
the dt'bls (it lo'.eigii slates, the ciijiital of coni- 
pani(!S opi'iatiiig abioad, and capital lent by 
individuals to ]ieisons at work abioad, form the 
sum total of loreign investments. 

The follow iiig fable gives sonns idea of the 
outside invesfments of the United Kingdom : — 


1).-C I'lll 

Indian llm ('itiineiil Bi'ciii it, ICS . . . -1’ I 00 ( 1 , 0 ( 1(1 

(loloMiul (io\ Cl nnicnt, SccuiiMcs ■! i‘J,tR)(),()(in 

I'oiri'oi Stocksand Munds . . . ti lO.iine OOo 

Colonial and J''oici;.'n t'oi iioiation Htocks l(i/,(Mi(i.(ic() 
Itaihvay.s 111 Jliili.'-h I’os.c.sions . L''»':,(Hi(j,(i(in 

„ India i:;7.(Mi,000 

,, Aim lira . . . (i(iJ,()Oi),ooO 

,, l''oiri;ai ('Olinll ICS •! 15,000, OOO 

iJanUs Opdiatiiie Alnuad . (>l,00(i,ooo 

Foici^ii l5n‘\vcM"> . . . 17,000,0o0 

(Jas and Watio Coiniiaim's (>]iiiatin^' 

All) (lad liC, 00(1, 000 

Ehietnc IdL^lilin^' Coniii'inn's Oiniiliie’ 

Abroad 10, Odd, 000 

Iron, Coal, and SLncl (knniianics Opciatinj' 

Abroad . .... L'‘j,('b0,00*) 

L'lnd and Moll '-’■lyc I’oiiijiariies , . L’JS,o0(i,ooe 

'IVa and Codec ( 'oniiianii's . . . ‘J2, 000, 000 

T(’l(\i'iaj>li and '1 clcplionc ( onipanic,s , 40,000.000 

Tiainwa\ Coinpanics (Ipciat me; Abioad . 01, 000, 000 

Ilubbdi — Colonial and l’'oicipn . . . 37,000,000 

Mines— Cobnii.d and |i\)iei;jn . . . 2(>3,000,000 

(.III (adonuil and Koimpn . . . 21), 000, 000 

Nitiate 11,000,000 

Miscellaniums Conip.inic- — Culonial and 

Korenm . 120,000,000 

Private liuustnicnt.s and Hank Dcpusits . 300,000, (.>00 

Total . . £3, 053, 000, 000 

The cornispondiuf' ainmint lor 1.SS5 was £1, 17f»,000,oo0 


M(.).st ot these amoiinls were givim in piqicrs 
read by Mr. Ueorge Paisli 1 elore the Iloy.il Sta* 
tistieiil Society, June li»01) and Deeemlier IP 10. 
The sums were eonijiilec.! irom d(.)cumentary 
evidcnee consisting, as to tlie ainoiinis invested 
in Indian, Colonial and Foreign Coveriinient, 
Muniei[i.il and Ibuhvay secaiiilies, of the income 
from the,se seeiu-ities accruing toUritish iyvc.stots 
actually assessed to itvome tax in the United 
Kingdom and, as to ilie hanking and other com- 
])anie,s, in tlio published individual report.s of 
2172 lliilish eom])aiiies working abroad. The 
income of the latter is not separated by the 
Commissioner.s of Inland Revenue from Rriti.sh 
companit's working in the United Kingdom. To 
bring the iifl’iniiMtioii to th^; end of 19J,1 the 
amounts of capital placed by liiitish iuvestois 
in Indian, Colonial and ForeigiV'Securities since 
the com|iilation was made ard included. ^ 
To luivrffee investments we have less guide, 
know geiieniRj' that l.arge<:iums are investisl 
in the managemei* t of e.state.s and the eondiud. 
of businesses, iyid by way of nioitgago and 
(S^Jicrwise, ‘tliroughoiit oil the colonies as vvell 
as ill foreign*’ countries. Sir N. Lubbock 
estimated \\i^st In«liau pioperty held in Eng- 
land us worth £12,000,000 to £15,000,000 


ill 1909. Sir 11. UiUen jilacciC the foreign 
investment.^ wliieh escaped income tax in 
1885 at £500,000,000. Since 1885 a large 
amount of cajulal has been jilaeed jiiivately 
abroad in nmieaiitile and indiisti ial eoiiei'iiis, 
111 the piiieh.ase ot town ]>lois, agrienltiiial land, 
ele., and it if-^ eoiujuiteil that the amount of 
liritisli ^uivate capital abroad at^ihe pieseiit 
limi', for winch no d‘'eiini( iilary evidence is 
available, is something like £750,000,000. On 
the othci liand much loieign eai>iLal is emplo\ed 
in the United Kingdom and i.s invested in 
IJritish conqiaiiies woiking abroad. Alter care- 
ful mve.stigatioii tins foreign capital is calculated 
to be about £450,000,000. Tins sum is de- 
ducbsl from the amount of IJiilish capifal 
])iivately plaei^d abioad, and in tliis way the 
b.ilaiiee ol .£1100,000,000 of piivale tapilal 
given in the Fable is coinjuiled. 

Ill liis Cihnrdi of wliieh we ijimfe, 

Sir R. Citlen .s]ieaks ol the foioigii invest- 
ments of (iieat Ihifain in 1885 as lieiiig 
£1,300,000,000, but liis detailed esfimate of 
the income ol the lUition deiiva'd Inmi juililie 
s()urc(*3 abioad, above £85,000,000, inijilies a 
higher Hguie, for at lilleeii ^eais’ juiiihaso this 
would give lie, Illy £1,300.000,000 for public 
ijivestmeiit alone, and twenty yeais’ juirelia.se 
IS the rate be cksewlieie adopts loi cajiitalisiiig 
this income. However, capifabsmg the 
£85,000,000 at lifteen years’ pnreliase, and 
adding £200,000,000 for piivate investments, 
we sliould make the amount of foieign invest- 
uients in 1SS5 to he ovei £1,475, 000, 000. 

Slati.sties ot the growth of foreign indebted, 
ness to England aie loiind in Fmu on ihr Fnvt/s. 
The editor slates that between 1802 and 1872 
the external borrowings ol foreign stat(‘s (jnad- 
riipled, the mass of tlicse loans bmiig raised in 
Ijoiidun or Paris. 3’he capital amounts ot foreign 
government seem i lies (jiioted in successive de- 
cades in the London stock exohange give an 
index to the growth of the obli^ilioii, vi/. : — 
Januaiyii8G2 . . ^143,930,000 

,, 1872 . . 000,000,000 

,, 1882 . . 830,000,000 

These aiyounts apjily to foreign government 
.securities with divid^'iidso payable in Loudon 
rlone. Beyond these lioiids there W'as a vast 
Slim of foieign loans (£‘2200 millions) with 
coupons payable abroad also ({noted in London 
in 1882. Also £122,000,000 Colonial Covern- 
ineiit securities, .£150,000,000 Indian Goverii- 
I ment»’ stocks, £13,000,000 Colonial and 
Foreign Corjionition stocks, £99,000,000 
Indian Rail^"ay.s7 £t9,l00,0J10 Colonial Rail- 
waf/.s, £301,000,000 Aim’riean Railway bonds, 
.0308,00^,000* Foreign Railway stocks ami 
bonds, £19,000,000 Foreign ami Colonial mines, 
^nd miliiy miscellaneous industrial corajianies ; 
a total of well over £4,000,000,000. Only a 
])art of the foivign stocks and foreign railw'ay 
obligations quobjd in London in 1882 weio 
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owned by lii^ish investors. Siiniljiily, Sir R. 
Gillen comjiutes that from 1865 to 1875 inisecd- 
laiiooiis foiei^Mi invosinicnts increased fonifold, 
and he makes llie im-ieasc in those Ashieh pay 
income la\ lictveen 1.S75 and 1885 at, least 
i;;;:J0,0U0,0()(), e\[ilaimiio tliat, in the latlei 
decade, the actual new issues |>f colonial and 
foreign go\'trnmeiit loans, municipal hiiins, ai d 
railways, amounted to £861 ,800,000. l'*ut 
these liipncs iiielnde only Gov(‘i‘nnient, Muni- 
cipal and Railway issues. If the vast numbers 
of niist'ellaiieoijs companies woikino abioad 
which obtained their capital in the United 
Kingdom ate included the amount would be 
much lai^aT. 

In our estimate above, ot couist*, no notice 
h.is been takcui ol lost cajulal, whieh lias a veiy 
1 ii Lje }>lace in tin' histoiy <6' foiei<,,m investment. 
\\ e have K'caided onl\ that which has at least 
Gie ]>olenlialily of a dividi'iid. Mr. Paish in 
the pajiei H‘leiied to above sliow.s that the all- 
round letuni on Ihilish investments abioad in 
1007, aeeojdiiio (o (]k> dociimenlary evidmieo, 
was 5’‘.! per cent. 'Phis would ^pve an annual pio- 
duee of C 1 1)0,000,000. (Hee also iNVJislMliNT.) 

[Hee GilFen’s Grov'tk of Gtpitat, 1889, pp. ii6, 
27, 40, 41 app. — Burdeti’s Oljicutl Inidlujencer^iv. 
p. 13 —imydor's MoidJihj Cji. anote 

at j). t ol Parh/, J’liper 1761 of 1903. ] 

FURVIGN LABOUR. International migra- 
ia »n Ol lal our on a largo scale is a marked 
charaeterisLic of the ju'csent day. This move- 
ment was never contemplated by the oldc” 
wiitcis on t)olitieal economy. Gapital and 
'•'))our abko N\eie believed to be, extremely 
tenacious of ilicir native soil and averse to 
fi U'-plajilation into loreign lauds. Butin our 
tin., capita! and labour display a wondeiful 
rmdulity, and the economic situation }ia.s in 
siuue instances been giavely affected by llie 
tiaiisf'i’ of vast liodios of producing agents from 
oL'i country to amjtlicr. The figures in the 
Rep>ut of tlW Royal Commission on Alien 
immigration (1903) slioi^'how hi^e an amount 
of labour is iioTv migratuiy in emuaeter. By 
reason of the projxji Lions it ha.s attained, various 
states have of late taken ste[)S to logulate 
the immigrant •hi bgiir- market, afd in some 
insti'.nco.'' luive unposeii cfiit liaish and inhospij- 
able restraints. The evidence contained in 
the Report above referred to and* tlic nia.s.s 
of material collected by the Committee of 
tlio House of Loids on the S\teating System 
(cp. Blue-Book on S^'eati' g Sybtem, 18^18-89) 
supply much useful inlbniiation regarding thf* 
amount of immigrant, lahnuT ami its olfect on 
domestic iiidiistj'y. See Jdfc ami Lnhoiir vf 
the People in London, edited by tlietRt. lion. 
Charles Buotli, 1904. 

It is not proposc<F hero to investi^to tl* 
number of aliens that arrive in tlii.s country, 
aa that subject will be more fitly oonsidor^ 
nmicr the head of iMMUJiiAfiON {q.'O.). 


The 4>ettcr rhiss of immigrant only crosses 
this eoimfry on'*the way to other lambs. Largo 
bodies ol aliens arrive every year, for exanijilc, 
ev route for America. But the poon'st flid 
woist type of foreigner leinains liei(', cither 
peinuinenlly or for a eonsider.ihle peiiod. 

The tiades ^vhich these foreign workmen 
chiefly undcrtiike aie hskiiig, boot and shoo 
making, cabinetmaking, tailoring, and also 
such minor industries as eigar-niakiii;;, fur-cap 
in.aking, and ostrich-feather cleaning, ^loro- 
over, fifty thou.saiid aliens — including lasears 
and Asiatics in the Indian trade — are said to 
he walking in ve.ssels that 11 y the British flag, 
and lo 1)0 in demand as being more sober and 
amenahlo to discipline fhaii Englishmen (Sir 
.lohn Glover’s ])aper, Btatisiieal Society, Mai eh 
1892, “Tonnage SUlisties of the Decade 
UP'O - 1 890 ” ). A coiisidciahlo nuniher of 
Gcimans are engaged as domestic seivants. 
'Po a])pieeiate the economic situation, it will ho 
necessary to see in wliat blanches of tlio ]irin- 
eipal industries foieign and domestic labour 
come into contact. 

Pakimj.- No trustworthy statistics exist at 
picsent regal ding the iiumher either of natives 
or aliens employed in the jiiovinccs, hut in 
London the master bakers aie estimated at 
Ihiee thou.sand, and the operatives at ten 
thousand or more, one half of the masters and 
fully that propoition of the men being Germans. 
The evidence given hefoio the Royal Com- 
mussion of Labour, Group 0, 12th August 1892, 
show'cd that in many f5ase.s ilic foreign immi- 
grant was boarded and lodged by a follow’- 
coiintryiiian and taught the trade, until, by 
thrift and perseverance, ho himself hccamo a 
small master. Tlic belter elnss of immigrant 
woiks in bakeiies where “Vienna” bread is 
made, earns good w’agi's, and holds aloof from 
trade societie.s. A lower typo of alien snjiplies 
foieigners and .lews in East London, and often 
hehings to the Amalgamated Union of Bakers 
ami Confccfloneis. F«wv foreigners, if any, 
cuinjicft ill the wholcs.-yo hiisiness, nor does 
ft) ' gii com|)eUtion seem to have seriously 
alfceled wages. Booth, 2nd senes, vol. 3, ch, iii. 

Pool and Phoc vialimj. — In the boot and shoe 
t’ade of East London 25 })er cent of those 
engaged aic stated to he lonugiiers, and in 
number over ten thousand persons. No stat- 
istics are available as to the j)royoi;tion of aliens 
HOW’ i?t work in oTlier paits of the kingdom. 

In the machine-sewn trade, the gi'cater 
pnition of what#s known as “ finishing ” is in 
tffe metropolis monopolised liy forei;^i w'orkmon. 
See Booth, Life and Lnhou^ in London, 1st 
seiies, vol. 4, en. iv. Dav^d E. Sehloss, an 
authority on the subject, maintains that the 
un.skilled latiour of the “ swcHtcd ”<lcw'S in tjj^c 
“ I'inisliing ” department leads t« a eonsideraolo 
inere.ase of nTn[iloyment oi^tho part of a large 
body of well-paid and skilled En^^ish v/orkei’S. 
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The boot clickers and closers, for exan»*j[)Io, the 
tanners and others employed in the leather 
trade, are all Englishmen in receipt of fairly 
good wages and subject to reasonable hours of 

woik. 

In the class of goods known a^ “sew-roiuids,” 
i.e. fancy shoes and slij)pers, the better class of 
work is almost entirely in English hands, but 
the inferior work is made eh icily by Jewisli 
work-peojde. Speaking generally it is alleged 
that, within the last ton or liftecn yeara, foredgn 
Jews have gradually secured the commoner class 
of work in which native workmen generally 
leanit their trade. Further allegaliuns are made 
in statemonls quoted iu ollieial publications 
and elsewhere, to the elloet that we are being 
injured iu our foreign markets by tlie stuff j>ro- 
dueed by thi.s chea]) labour, a great portion of 
it being made of cardboard and composition. 
The statistics of the exports of boots and shoes 
from this country do not, however, bear out this 
contention. 

CahinctmaHng. — It is .said that of 23,000 
persons employed in this trade in London 4000 
arc foreigners. Here there can be little doubt 
that the pressure ol‘ 1‘oreigii immigi’ation h.-is 
not yet become acute. Although the average 
wages earned by the alien are somewhat lower 
than those of domestic labour, yet lie has not 
imported into this indu.stry a standard of life or 
of work economically degrading (for details, cp. 
Booth, Ist series, vol. 4, p. 208 seq.)t \ 

Tailoring. — The ready-made clothing trade 
is very largely adopted by the immigrants, and 
Mr. Burnett, the labour correspondent of the 
Board of Tiado, contemplates the time when 
this department wdll be cjitircly in their hands 
(cp. his Keport on Sweating System, 1887). 
Eighteen or twenty thou.sand of them are stated 
by this authority to be employed in the manu- 
facture of chc.ap clothing or “slops” in East Lon- 
don. Nor is the increase ot foreign employment 
in the tailoring trade confined to Loudon only ; 
it is proceedin^.likewise iu Birmingham^ Leeds, 
Manchester, Nowcastki-on-Tyne, and Gla.sgow. 
The majority of these aliens are Russian, 
Gorman, or Poli-sh Jews, working, for the most 
part, under a Jewish contractor. Conflicting 
views prevail as to the extent to which this 
trade has been invaded by foreigners, and, in 
the absence of any recent census returns, all 
statements on d-his head min^t be receive<jf with 
caution. There is also a conflict of opinion 
whether the immigrants engaged in the cheap 
clothing business compete with English labqnr 
T not, sonrw competent observers alleging that 
they chiefly coni{)ete with (►no another, and 
that if they compote at all with native workers 
it is in a trade, which they themselves have 
oi^ted. The best opinion seems to be that, as 
regards the supply of ready-made clothing to 
wholesale hqusea, the actual competition lies 
between the staff of ths Jewish contractor and 


domestic fc.malo labour employed* in provincial 
factories. These factories, however, make little 
headway against the i)articular industry of 
“coat-making,” a department of whole.sale 
businc.ss which the Jcwi.sh operative practically 
monojiulisc.s. In IhLs branch we find no con- 
tractors on a firge scale, but a multitude of 
small masters wlio avail thcmsel/es of the 
iieees.sifies of the immigrant “greener ”— as the 
alien is termed on his first arrival — to secure 
from him a day’s work of indefinite duration at 
merely nominal wages. The social surroundings 
of these operatives are often deplorable, and the 
priee.s at which woik is taken are constantly 
reduced by the fact that the alien hands have 
little desire or cajiacity for labour or trade com- 
bination, with a standard of life that admits of 
an enonuoii.'i amount of toil under the worst 
possible conditions (c]). Booth’s work, supra, 
l.st .seru;.s, vol. 4, eli. iii.). 

We have now cleared the ground for the con- 
sideration of the attitude ol economists towards 
foreign labour. The subject naturally falls 
into two branehes. 

a. First, the competition between native 
workers and foreigiuirs, wlio woik for a fair 
wage, with abilities equal and a social statii.-i 
not inferior to those whom they displace. 

b. Next we are confronted ^\ifh cheap labour 
supplied by alien.s, who arrive iu a more or lcs.s 
impovcri.shcd condition, and whose standard of 
existence is very low. 

As to the class of competitors under head a, 
there caii be no objection consi.stcntly raised, 
from an economic point of view, by those who 
are in favour of commercial iVccdoin. Mr. 
Fawcett, in his treatise on Frer Trade, and Fro- 
teetion, 3rd ed., deiireeatcs any atl.empt to 
restrict this cla.s8 of worker. \Vlior(> no moral 
disadvantage can result from tbo settlement 
amongst us of .such workmen, an employer 
would undoubtedly be justified iu making luse ol 
their services. To interfere with the iinjiorta- 
tion of sucli kibour W|^ild bo o^)])Osed to all the 
best instincts of free trade. Can any dis- 
tinction be drawn economically between the 
competition of labour and the competition of 
the products of labour ? •''.Vhy should freedom 
to buy and sell be denied to those who have 
labour to dispose of 1 Moreover, the denial of 
such a right would injuriously affect not only 
the parties im, mediately concerned, but also the ' 
public wlio purchase the indiustrial jiroduct. 

Ag'-in the foicigner is often engaged on 
account of his sunerior qualifications, and not 
only becausqhe is willing to sell bis services at 
a ohoaper rate. Thus Cerrnan scientific men 
are securid by some of our large manufacturers, 
and so are German clerks, owing to their lingu- 
istic aihaiiimcnts ; while German bakers, whose 
knowledge of the processes of fermentation 
often exceeds i.that of Englishmen, readily 
find employment in Enfirlish houses. Skilled 
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mechanics fr«iiTi France and Italy have invaded 
some of our textile iiidustiics. So far ftom 
any valid ohjccLion lying against the importa- 
tion of such workers, it is probable that they 
give a distinct sjuir and impetus to the advanee 
of education in this country. 

As an exception, however, ^to the general 
rule of noii-intorrerencc, take the ii^tancc of 
lahourer.s im]>ortcd under contract to perform 
ccitain services in a foreign country. Hero it 
has been argued that the native workman is 
injuriously all'octed, because the immigi-ant may 
bo ignorant of the conditions prevailing in the 
labour market he is about to enter. Advantage 
may be taken of his ignorance to extort terms 
unfair both to him and to domestic labour. 
The goveinmcnt of the United States has 
passed a law to prevent contracts of this nature 
Itciiig enforced. Such action must not be 
viewed as an attempt to restrict immigration, 
but as an endeavour to probict the alien agsiinst 
the consecpiencos of his own hecdlcs&ncss, and 
to provide that the native worker shall not 
theicby sulTer lo'-s. 

Passing on to licad b, what attitude should 
the economist assume towards any attempt to 
fetter the introduction of cheap labour ? The 
advocates of hiisse'^-faire base their attitude of 
non-ndervention on the ground that “natural 
lihci tv ” conduces Iv st to the production of 
v'caltm The business of the emjdoycr, they 
Buy, is to buy liis labour in the cbca]icst market. 
Il, by engaging Kussiau or Polish Jews, ho 
lowers the cost of production, ho ought to have 
full liberty to do so. Goveriiiricnt should in- 
fcrf(‘rc bttlo as possible with the distribution 
o" weal til ’('suiting from free competition, 
bc.ausc any such interference must tend to 
impair aggregate ])rodm!tion more than it could 
ii'Crease tlie utility of the produce by a better 
distribution (cp. Principles of Political 

;ovn'iiy, 3rd cd. bk. iii. ch. ii., where this 
view of the Question is stated). Enlightened 
Btlf-interest on the pa<^t of th^ consumer will 
lead him to dimiand the eoinmoditics that arc 
most useful to society, while self-interest will 
induce the jiroducer to turn out these com- 
modities at thif Ica^t cost. • 

ijeitiiig aside lor theftnoment the questionjcif 
free competition and the alleged right of the 
consumer to secure at all hazards the cheapest 
aitii'le, a less sordid argument may bo advanced 
in lavoiir of non-interference “Rdth existing in- 
dustrial conditions.* Thj argument, it,is tru^ 
only applies to one branch of trade, but it may 
bo regarded as a re^resonfkiive one. A large 
section of the tailoring iiidu.stry Sas, vdtliyi the 
last thirty years, been transfoitncd ftom a retail 
to a wliolcsalo business. This transfonnation 
has rendered it ii-ipossible for th(^Engl«Bh 
journeyman tailor, apart altogether from the 
iiuestion of price, to com])ete with the contrac- 
tor for order-s from whoToealo houses. The 


or,.,aui^r3 of Jewish labour in tlie metropolis 
are able to mcA the demand of these houses — 
coming into competilLon, it is true, with ])ro- 
vincial factories in certain diiectioiis, hut^ so 
far as the vvliole.sale coat lUiumlaeturo is cou- 
eerned, supplying a want that umk'r existing 
circumstnneos #mld not ho otherwise satisfied. 
(Op. lluoth, l.st seiies, vol. 4, ch. iii.). In 
connection with this aspect of the case atten- 
tion should he ]»aid to the enormous volume 
of ex pot t trade in ready-made clothing that 
h.as gradually been dtweloped under the j)rc.scnt 
system. The total exjiort of the coimtry under 
the head of “ apparel and slojis ” i.s ueaily 
six times what it was forty yi'ars ago. In 
1868 the exports of these aitieles from the 
United Kingdom weic T2, 3 13, 000, and from 
liondoii only, £1, ‘233, 000. lii 1910 the total 
ox]K>rl.s from the United Kingdom ’amounted 
to £1*2,71 7,101, a very large part Ix'iiig from 
Lfmdctn alone. Now it may l)o taken for 
gr.uited that, in default of her supply of 
ehea]i foreign labour, England, under pre- 
vailing industrial enndilions, would be un- 
able to keep u]t this I'xpoit trade, and 
legislation by way of restiietiou upon im- 
migralion W'oiild .simidy have the result, to 
use the words of Mr. J)avid E. Schloss, “of 
making a gift of our export.s of ‘slo})’ clothes 
to Germany, which already carries on a con- 
.siderahlc foreign trade in those articles, and 
w’hich, ^vliilo her protective system excludes 
English material from the Gorman market, 
w'onld he only too ro.*x(ly to supplant us in all 
markets of the world by the substitution for 
English goods of garments made in Germany, 
by German obenp labour, and of German cloth." 
Is it better, in fine, to buy cheap clothes from 
the Continent or to make them hero cheap, and 
export the surplus that you do not need ’ 
Unless you forbid both the entry of cheap goods 
and cheap labour you will bn in a worse plight 
than now, for, if you only forbid cheap labour, 
you may tl.t’ow the cheap goods trade into other 
?iand^. ^ 

Lei us now examine the jiosition from 
another standpoint, w'h other the free competi- 
tion of cheap immigiaiit labour with native 
workers may not diminish the volume of that 
nggi-egato industrial production to w'liich all 
economists rightly attach so ranch imi»ortance. 
Mr. Gunton discusses in IPcaJth awl Progress^ 
18S^, ch. viii.,*at some detail, the action of 
wages on prodiicti . e power. Ilia conclusions, 
which should perhaps for the present be ac- 
^cjited with reserve until the question is more 
thoroughly considered, are that high wages in 
tlio long-run liioan cheap* prod rets and low 
wages dear products. That liigh wages conduce 
to laigo consumption and ‘largo . oousumpdon 
introduces a more extensive i^o of capital with 
improved methods of juoduction, and as a 
coijsciiucnco always reduces priffos. In a com* 



parativo table tliat cfealswith Grcat'BriUin and 
the principal continental countries, Mr. Uunton 
shows tliat Avages are 84 per cent higher, the 
iiS(^of steam 117 per cent greater, and the cost 
of ])rodnetivo ]tower o7 ]ior cent Jess in England 
tlian on tlie aveiage in conlinenlal eniintiies. 
Moreover, tijis miter eontends Tuit a consider- 
al)lo amount of Die social advance noticealdo in 
Orcat Britain is due to lier sliort-time industrial 
})oJicy, and Jie enforce'^ tins ])ro]H)silio7i by a 
further table slioAvijig tliat in England — (h'sjute 
of shorlei' lioura of toil — llie inereaso in the 
avei’age \v;ig('s lias been greater tlian in any 
nation of tlie Continent. Should these con- 
clusions bo sound, they will go far to .su.stain 
objections that have been made against the in- 
ti u.x; of cheap labour on tlie giound of its tending 
to impair the ])i-odnctivo [lower of the com- 
munity. May not the economist condemn the 
foreign colony in our ini<lst as forming a barrier 
against the advance ol a moio productive indus- 
trial system ? (ep. .Mr. David A. Wells, Practical 
Jkonondcs, New Wirk, JSSfi). As an example 
of the way in wIulIi high-cla.ss machinery 
lirings in its train high wages for operathes, 
reference is inadc by that writer to the action 
ol certain Engltsli shoe-niannfacturers, wliohavc 
introduced Amei'ican machinery, and wlio tind 
that it pays tluun hetter to work the.so machines 
at wages which arc at least double those paid to 
the shoemaker under the old haud-system. So 
ahso itajipoars that in Nottiugliam the yitroduc- 
tion of more complex and costly inaelmics for 
lace-nialdug lias, while economi.siug laliour, aug- 
mented wages to the extent of over 1 00 [x'r cent. 

From this asjieet the influx of cheap foreign 
labour may be deemed to have had an evil 
effect in retai’ding the advent of more favourable 
conditions of produetion. 

In just ice to the im[>overished immigrant, it 
i.s hut fair to slate that there is nothing defimte 
to show tliat ho tends di’coily to become a 
burden on the community. Jilvcn in White- 
chapel — the [lortioii of the metropolis where 
they chiefly resille — the number of alic’.is in 
receijit of [larochial aid^s infinitesimal. Tliorc 
is, hoAVcver, evidcueo from certain loealitic.s, 
such as nackney and Shoreditch, of an increase 
of [lautierism due to the crowding out of Engli.sli 
labour liy foreign immigration. Moreover, tlm 
industrial position of the small Jew woi'ksho[)s 
tends to that irregularity of work which is by 
far the most serious trial under t.hich the pt^j])le 
of London suffer ; for tlio smaller the cajiital 
involved, and tlie less tlie pfrfnancnt fixed 
charge for W'orking a business, tlie better suiteif 
IS it for irregular ein])loyinent. The man wdio 
engages only t.wo of three othcf» in n workshop 
or ill his own house, ns is fiequenlly the case 
with tlie petty .Teu' master, can, if work faihs, 
senTi^ them all arlrift to jiick up a precarious 
living, but a large factory cannot stop at all 
without SCI iouf loss. 


In attempting to estimate tha ofTect of the 
influx of needy aliens on the social and moral 
condition of domestic workers, the following 
[xiiiits jm'sent them.selvcs. 

The evidence coiit.'iined in tlie hliic-book.s 
above rdenvd to shou.s tlmt a large jU'Ojiortion 
of the Jlu.s.biai^,^ and Bolisli immigrants are 
excccdiiigjly poor when they reach iVjis country. 
'I'heir nuxle of life licrc is wielched in Hk* 
extreme, tlieii lion.se.s being in a inosl insanitaiy 
state and tlicii lu-id of a .sciiuly nature. They 
are generally an iimfien.sive race, niDral in 
tlieir habits, and capalde ol hard vnik in s[)ito 
of an inferior [ihyskjue. 'fhey are very 
indnstnons, f.'iling for long lionrs .it low wages, 
and niaintainiiig e.Mstence on much le.ss tliaii 
an English workman. Such aie their eliar- 
acteiisLic.s, and W(3 find it stated by the coni- 
imltee of the House of Oonimoiis that, in tlio.so 
trades whieh tliey follow, there has been, in 
e.on.sei|neTiee ol tlieii (joiiipi'l ition, a maiked fall 
in wages and a hndcncyto lediice .si ill lower 
than at jucsent the social and material condi- 
tion of onr own jioor. 

It is alleged, moreover, thal the lowest ehasa 
of alien laboiiier exhduis an inc.qiacily for, or 
an avei.'-ion to, anylhing in flic sli.ijie of tiado 
organisation. Ilis early liaining, his social 
snrrounding.s and .subservient [lo.silion, render 
the (Jerman, Ivussian, or Bolish .lew generally 
unfitted for free combinalion, and ho forni.s a 
serious obstaele to fho onward maieh of labour 
in the iiidu.sfrie.s alfectcd by hi.s immigiafion. 
Now increa.sed cominnafion amongst the Avorkens 
sfeiiids first among (he neids of I he time. 
'I’rade unions JiiiAc nndonblidlv (lut the Eng- 
lish AA'orkman on a better looting as regards 
liis cmjfioyers. In many oases tlje\ have lai.sed 
the standard of eomlort and inen-ased the 
efiieicnoy of tlio l.ihouror. J\nd it is clainKid 
for tlicm that fhcii moial elleots have been as 
sniqtnsing as Ihcir economical. To all this 
these aliens arc for the most [infi, indilT’ercnt, 
and they constj^tute an AAcit ma.s.s that bars tlio 
progress of reform in tne iufeihb* grades of the 
trades coneerned. 

It should bo stated, howt'ver, tliat recent 
efforts to orgf-ui^c tlie .Tcwisji aKcms at work in 
tha boot trade haA’o met Avith some sneeess, and 
two JcAvi.sli branelies of the National ITnion of 
Boot aud fliioc Operatives, viz. tlie “London 
City ” and “ Loudon East,” are now o.stablished 
in the metropolis. 

To situalidn regarding foreign 

fubour in this country, avc anivo at tho follow- 
ing conclusions. That fifjjiin.st the better cla.ss 
of Avorkmeii, ^vho take fair wages and compete 
on an eepn,! footing Avith domestic labour, no 
valid objection exists. That, as regards the 
wtolc.sal^ eo.it- iiidii.'.lry, it c.annot l>o justly 
demui'red to on the ground of its coinjicting 
Avitli native produce, but lies open to the 
reproach of barring the jiath of industrial 
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refom. Tliali in the retail tailoring depart- 
ment tlie immigrants do injnrionsly adcct the 
earnings of botli EnglLsli men and women. 
That in the lower class of boot and shoo 
making, tlie imniigiaiils have apjiropriaied 
work loniiialy ('xeeuted l)y native o]>eratives, 
but that it is open to doubly whether the 
aggregate d(gnestic industry has sulferec^ That 
in eabinetmaking and th(! other minor trailes 
in Avhicli they are found, the hnvigners have 
not oxeieised any appreciable ellect. Still 
there are grave ohjeetions Ironi Itolh an eeononiio 
vnd soeaal point of view to any 1 irge inlliix 
of inijieemnous aliens, with a low standard of 
living, lienee the Aliens Immigration Act inOT), 
to hinder the inllux ot undesiiahle ibreigiua-a. 
(.'Ve At,tkn iMMicnATioN, Ajip., Yol. 1.). 

[The hihliogiaphy of foieigii labour is exceed- 
ingly scanty. 

'I'Ik' evideiiee given heloie tlu- Royal ( 'onnnissi(»u 
on liciltoiir (181*1 tIJ) and that eontained in the 
Ohic-liook on Kviirj^ution ami hitmiunihoii of 
Forel;/nnii (18SS-SP), and on The iSireaftut/ Si/^feni 
I '^88-89) will n'pay onrefnl ]»ernsal. — In the Rt. 
flon. Chailes Hoot', ’a lufeam) Labour of (he Proji/c 
in Lon loii, l.st .Senes, 1901, tin* hearing ol foreign 
labour upon certain ti.adi'S is examined. Interest 
ing details again are given in the Ib’in'rt on the 
Snna'ioq Snslrm^ 1887, compiled by Mr. iJurnctt. 

- )'’avuelt, in Free TiUi/a and /‘mledion, briefly 
Blludos to inipoited labour, and so docs Mr. 
tji IgwiiJ,. in bi.s 2*ri7ic>i>ies of Pohhcal Fconovri/, 
pt. ni.— ,Mr, Gnnton’s WraHh and [*ivgies.% 1887, 
ann Mr, David A. Wells’s Pradical Economic^ 
Xew Yo.k, 188.1, present many economic (juestions 
iKninected with tlie subject in a new light. 

H(‘o also Economic Joimtal, vol. xv. p. 317. 
ib'P'wt o^t e Roj dl Commission on Allen Ininiigra- 
i> 'I (i fum Dilke, Problcnia of (heater Bfitain, 
(1 8ii' ') For American views ep. Report of Rnreaii* 
i'/f Statistics of Labour for the Slate of New York 
(188,5). Also Report of the Jbireanof Tndn.strial 
Stutislies^. . . for State of IVniisylvania (188 1), 
p.ii - di, Indnsln.al Statistics, and First Iliemnal 
Rqicj.t of tbi’^Riircan of Taiboiir Statistics of 
Dabforni.a, 188:b8R 

Alien Jnimq/rRum. Rt ports teethe Ptoard of 
Ttade on Alien Iiunv/rution, Burnett iiml Seb]os.s 
[c. 7113J, 1893.] S.N.K. 

FOREIGN LAW JN ENG] JSI? COURTS. 
There are many ocea.si(#is on Avliioh Kngli.sl|^ 
courts have to con.sidor loreigii law. This may 
ocoiir with reference (1) to (|iiest.iuns (»f personal 
status : (2) to contracts ; (3) to f|nc.stions ns to 
the devolution of jirojierty after Tleath ; (4) to 
questions relating to Teal property sitnatg out- 
side of England. * 

(1) Que.stiousasto pqj’Roiial^ialus(legitimaey, 
majority, giiardie.nship, n.airiage tiid livorce) 
dejieud upon the Domicile ( q . v .^ of tl*o person 
concerned, hut this is subject to the condition 
that the “status” d .scribed in a waj* 

ill a foreign country is i rally the same as the 
“status ” de.scribod in the sanu way in England. 
Thus “a mariiage which is ‘not that of one 


man an(^ one woman, to tiio exclusion of all 
others, though ft may pass by the mame of a 
marriage, is not the status wliieh the English 
law coiih-mplates when dealing witli the subject 
of maningo” (Sir Clmile.s Ihitt in Brinkley v. 
\tlorney-Gcneral, 1:5 Frobnie Division, on p. 

79). • 

(2) The question v\hat law goveiiis a eon- 
tract is fn‘(|U(Milly one of guat didicnlty. 
The gemu-al rule i.s that the law of Ihe jhi'eo 
where the eontraet is made ought to jnevail 
in the alxsenee of eiieninstniiri s indicating a 
dillerent intention (in Mis.souii Sti'aniship 
Co., 42 Ch. D. 321-321)). As regards contracts 
of atricighiment the well known case of Lloyd 
V. Gnihert (L. R. L. and B. 1 If.) has est.ahli.shed 
the rule that any questions iclating to .sea 
damage and its inoideiil.s aie, subject to any 
coniiary agreement helwien tlie p, it lies, 
g’oveined by the hnv of the eonntry to which 
the ship belongs (see 'J’hc Amjusl [Oil I’ro- 
hate, 328). 

(3) The devolution of ]ieisonal [)ro])Cily on 
death is regulated by the law of the testator’s 
or intL.statc’.s Domhuif (q.v.) at the time of 
his death; on the oiliei liand the devolution of 
real jiroiierty is rcgulati’d by the law of the 
countiy in which it i.s .situate. Tims an 
English comt, in dealing witli the personal 
propeity lolt by a domieihal Seotehman, xvill 
have to consider the claims of liis wife and 
elnldien ^aeloje liaving ri'gaid to the dis}) 0 si- 
lions made by lii.s will, as, aecoiding (n Scotch 
law’, these rights to a .share ot the losidnary 
estate eaimot be delealed by any testamentary 
(li.spositions. 

(4) 'I'lic law’ of the country where real 
property Is situate must be eonsidoiod in 
any quo.stious as to jirioiities of inorlgage.s, 
tr.insmutation of ]Kis.se,s.sion, and rights of exe- 
cution creditors. Eiigli.sh courts liave of course 
no direct jurisdiction as to foreign land, but by 
I heir control over the p-'rsnn ot a defendant 
re.siding witlfin the jurisdiction^ they may in- 
davctl}^ obtain the same Results as w’ould have 
bc> . obtained directly by a iudgment ntlectiiig 
the land (Bonn v. Lord B.dlimore, i. Yesey, .sr. 
444). When an English cfnirt lias to decide 
any jioint according to loi eign law’, “the ojiinioiis 
of experts who in their profe.ssion are acquainted 
with such law arc the only admissible evidenc’ 
thcTCof ” (Stephen, Jh'qrdofthc of Evideiiee, 
art. 4^). It should bo borne in mind that the 
provi.sioiis of the foreign law arc considered w’ith 
the .sole object oftasccrtainiiig the mntua] right.s 
o(*the parties, hut that a.s regards t^ie remedies 
for the enforcement of such nglds English law 
inu.st ahvays prc^il, c.g. a con tract lor ]>orsonal 
services could according to some .systems ot 
foieign law’ be spei'ilieally enlofced, hut nothirj^ 
luyoiid damages could be obtain *d in an Engli.sh 
court in rc.spect of .such a contract. It must 
also he pointed out that an Euglislf court “will 



not enforce a contract against the jmbl^c policy 
of this country, wlicrcver it 'inay ]»e made” 
(Ronsillon v. Kousillon, 14 Ch. D. 361, 369). 
Fer this r<;ason a contract in restraint of trade, 
tliongh it m.'iy be governed by French law and 
bo valid according to Frcncli law, will, if void 
according to Fnglish law, notKj enforced by an 
English court (see Kesi’Jiaint of Tradr). 

[Von Bar, International Law, translated by 
Gillovspio, 2ud ed. 1892.— Foote, Private hitvr- 
natinnalJuriftprtidenre, 3rd cd. 1901. — We.stlake, 
Jntnnational Law, 4tli ed. 1906. — Dicey, Con- 
jiict of Laws, 1896. — Nelson, Cases in Private 
hitcrnatnoxal Laxo, 1889.] K, s. 

FOREIGN TRADE, KRaiiLATioNs of. See 
Trade, Forrkin Rroulations of. 

FOREIGN TRADERS AND THEIR 
RIGHTS. — In England, as in all countries iii 
the middle age.s, the ])osition of the foreign 
trader landing on her shores was ]necariou.s. As 
a stranger he had no riglits in the view of the 
ordinary law of the country unless specially 
protected by royal license. Such licenses were 
granted in some cases to individuals, in others to 
the subjects of certain sovereigns or the inhabit- 
ants of certain cities or countries. Of the former 
nature was the general treaty entered into by 
Offa and Charle.s the Great (797) providing 
that the subjects of o.ach should be held woithy 
of justice. Still later we find licenses granted 
with the apparent desire of encouraging foreign 
merchants, and even of foreign settliys. Tims 
John granted loi’cign merchants protection in 
coming and going both for themselves and for 
their wares, nhilc among the provisions of the 
Magna Carta there are two (cc. 41, 42), which 
deal with their safe conduct and their nece.ssary 
freedom from mala toUa. Under Henry I. 
colonies of Flemish weavers ajijiear to have 
been settled in dill'ercnt ])arts of the land. 'I'o- 
ward the end of the 11th and beginning of the 
12th centuries two delinite policies with refer- 
ence to the treatment of foreign merchants had 
gradually developed themselves. *Tho king and 
the nobles on the hand saw that ft was to 
the advantage of the kingdom to be brought 
into connection with the industrie.s and activi- 
ties of foreign nations. It is possible that they 
were assisteil to the perception of this by the 
benefits obviomsly accruing to themselves. On 
the other hand the English traders resented 
the intrusio^i pf their foreign rivals within the 
country. As a matter of fac? at one timd much 
of the intcnial trade of the country seemed 
likely to slip out of native t and into foreign * 
hands. the towms grew in size and ])Ower 
it W'as only natural that those views should 
find more forcime expression. During the 
stniggle bcUveen Henry III. and Simon de Mont- 
jjgrt, the cafuse oftho towns was w'armly espoused 
by the latter, w»?io, seeing farther into the future, 
urgefl that the nj^tion should strive to make 
itself self-supporting by w'earing cloth wrought 


within the country, and staying its exports of 
wool to Flanders. After the victory of the 
royalists the towns suffered a period of rever.se. 

During this jieriod, extending with inter- 
ini.ssions fiom 1272 to 1376, the I’oreign trader 
was treated w’ith all ]K).ssiblc consideiation and 
even encouragement. The period may be divided 
into twp parts, during the earlier Avhieh (viz. 
in the reign of Edward T.) foreign traders w'ere 
encour.'iged without any particular att(!m[»t 
being made to encourage the trade and indu.stiy 
of the country itself. No doubt Edward was 
piirtly actu.ated by ho.stility to the towns, and 
o.spociallyto liOmlon, on accountor the op))(i.sition 
eneountered from them both by hi.s Ijither and 
himself. Their complaints and requests were 
alike set aside. Their main demands were these 
(1) That the foreign traders should dwell in the 
house of a citizen. (2) That retii! tr.ade .should 
be prohibited to them. (3) That their teim of 
residence should be limited to forty djiy.s. These 
points, except the last, were refused by Edwaird 
I., who definitely sup))orted the foreigners and 
as.surcd them .seem ity. The Carta Mereatoiia 
(1303) is jiraetically a judgment in i.avour of 
the foreign traders on all eoiints. During 
the weak rule of Edw.aid II. fhe town.s were 
able to rea.sscrt thoin.selves and to obtain the 
acknowledgment of their chunus. But wdicn 
Edward III. began his effective reign the po.si- 
tioii changed. During this, the second, p.ait 
of the period rofemd to, securily and free rights 
etc. are guaranteed to tlio foreign ei\s, but at the 
same time the jioliey of the king in encouraging 
home industry by juohibition on tlio exjunt of 
w'ool and the import of foreign cloth, and liy 
the settlement of foreign weaveis in England 
who might instmet the English by their skill 
and example, averted the evil consequences 
which had sccincil likely lo ensue from the 
position which the foreign merchants had held 
and endeavoured to retain. England wa.<i 
ceasing to be merely a buyer c»r foreign goods 
and a source ^pf siipj)^ for the wool required in 
foreign industries. 

With the next period (1376-1461) a reaction 
in favour of tlio exclusive policy of the towns 
set in. Ih’ 1376 Edwai^ IH. made Ills peace 
j^with them by virtualty aflirming their demands 
in the points mentioned above, a course in 
which ho< is follow'cd by his successors. The 
Laiica.strians could ill afford to alienate popular t 
support. In* addition to legislation (as for 
instance 18 II. VI. e. *^4) in the directions 
indicated, they added one provision of groat 
interest in view^ of Ijie later trade policy. 
Under Hcnr^ IV. (6 H I V. c. 7), it w^^8 ordained 
that mctchantestrangers must spend what they 
obtain from the sale of the goods they bring 
von l^gli-sh goods of export. They are to 
export w'arc.s and not gold. Under Henry VI. 
(18 II. VI. c. 4) the foreign merchant was 
comiiolled to reside witli an official host, who 
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iTM resiJOTjsihlt for his employing- his rcceii)ts 
in pnroliasiiig English commodities. (Jones, 
M. Emi., ed. Whewell, p. 310.) 

Gradually much of the h-gislation with regard 
to merchant strangers became obsolete in 
practice. It was fre(|ueiitly re-enacted but 
dilfieult to maintain. The real ganger against 
which it wa» aimed had passed by. liot onlv 
had English industry become strong but the 
cnteriiris(!s of the sta]>lers and the merchant 
adventurers (see Ain KMTUUKns, Meiiohants ; 
Staple) had enabled the English to carry the 
war, as it were, into the country of the foreigners. 
They were ])r(\ssing on to take their rightful 
share in the eommercc of the world. From 
tliese and other c.'iuscs the struggle of the later 
]ieriod und(’r Kiehard 111. and tlie early Tudors 
Ls not so much a struggle against the foreign 
trade in the more .strict sense of the word, but 
against the inlrusion of the stranger into the 
domain of industry. 

[S(‘hanz;, EiujL jFamdcJspuHUk. — Mao])herson, 
Annalti of Commerce ; — Statutes at Large . — 
i'ynier’s FiVAlera.'] E. C. K. a. 

KOKKSHORE. That part of the shore 
wriich lies between ordinary and low water 
mark, that i.s to say, between high and low 
water niaik at the time of neap tide. Till the 
reign ol (^hiccii Elizabeth no di.stinction seems to 
have bef'ii made between foieshore and seashore 
ail >vo nigh water mark. About 1568 a certain 
Thomas Digges woto a tieatise entitled Fro(f 
of ike Queens Interest in lands left by the Sea 
and the salt shores thereof, in which ho main- 
! I’ned the '’rown’s right, in virtue of the royal 
pi erogativ'', to .ill the foreshore ; a right which 
•O’ hi not be alienated except by cxpre.ss grant. 
On Jiis theoiy the crown la^vyers acted till the 
headlining of the 18th century, when the claims 
of the crown were gradually allowed to die. 
Tlu'y weie revived in 1830, when ilall published 
hi.«. hjs'ay on the rights of the Crown and the 
I’chn/egcs of Siihjed in the Seashores of the 
licalni. The law at preymt seems to he that 
foreshore may be parcel of an estate or manor, 
that title to it may be shown by prebcri])tiou, 
and th.it ])osse.ssion or enjoyment for sixty years 
di.s[dace.s whatcvtir rjghts the crowif may have. 

[S. A. Moore, History Law of the Fwesh^ 
and Semhorc, London, 1888.] a. E. s. 

FORESTALL. In the Btock-excl!angc sense 
this verb, now seldom used, is almost synony- 
mous with the verb to bull, or, tTio act of s])ecu- 
lation on the rise. The modern meaning^d’ thc^ 
term, as ex]>kincd by Mr. II. V. K.ead, I’rincijial 
of the Statistical 0{Iiei4(]91.^, i.s to make large 
clearances of any dutiai'ic goods from boij^led 
warehouses (or to import them %nd piy duty at 
the time of landing) at a time when a rise in the 
duty on such goods is exjiccted. Thi|^ hefowi 
the 1909 Budget was introduced (30tli Ajiril), 
there were enormous forestalmeiits in .spirits. 
Such forestalmeiits almost iiirariably occur be- 


fore evoty budget, whenever it appears likely 
that increased tUxalion will he reijuired. 

FORESTALLERS AND REG R A TORS. 
Together with regral.iiig and engrossing, t^ii.s 
signified the nndne intervention of a middleuiiin 
hotweeii the producer and con.sumer. Fore- 
stallcrs, regratilfte, and engrossers w'ero viewed 
with disfavour, and their practice.s jirohihitcd, 
liecaii.sc they wcie legardiid as raising the jirico 
of commoditic.s without .adding to tlicir value. 
In the act of 15.51-52 (5 k ()‘ Edw. VI.), they 
are doHned in the following terni.s : forestallers 
as “ persons buying goods or victuals on their 
w.ay to a market or poit, or couliiietiug to buy 
the same before actually hrouglit for .sale, or en- 
deavouring by these or otlier means to enhance 
the price or prevent the suji]»ly ” ; rogi-ators as 
“persons buying corn or otlier victuals, and 
reselling the same in the snnic nuiikft-pliico or 
in any other fair or market witliin four mile.s” ; 
cngro.ssers a.s “ any buying ( orn growing, or .any 
other corn, grain, hutter, cheese, fish, or other 
dead victn.al, with intent to re.sell the .same 
.again.” With regard to the foregoing defini- 
tions, the la.st namc.s while descrihiiig the piae 
tioo of the time, incorrectly restricts, so far a.s 
earlier times were coneerned, the action of the 
engimscr to dealing with cei tain commodities. 
Regrating must be taken as the com])lete action 
emhracinghoth forestalling and engrossing, which 
were particular stages in the action ; but it is 
douhtful#r any very definite discrimination was 
shown so lar as the 13th and 1411i centuries, in 
tlic use of the three terms. The ]mictice they 
signify was condemncfl hi'th hce.aiise it might lead 
to nionojioly, which was coinhated in its many 
forms, and because it resulted in unrighteous 
gains and enhancement of price. E. o. k. g. 

Numcrons English, Scotch, and Iiish statutes 
have imposed heavy piini.shnicnts on the.se 
olfencc.s, ])urtly generally, p.artly in so far as they 
atlVct particular commodities (victu.als, wines, 
cattle, hutter and chec.se, etc.), one of the liailiest 
being the Statute of the Pillory of Henry III. 
(51 HeTi. III. § 6— A.n. ^66), out they did not 
prf>ve eireelual, and .some of the later English acts 
were, in 1772, rcjtoaled by 12 Geo. 11 1, c. 71. As 
the older acts remained in force, and the judge.s, 
moreover, held that forestalling was an offence 
at common law as well as by st.itnte, pro- 
secutions continued down to 1800, in which 
year a person who, in the coriirfiii^rkot, bought 
wheat .'it 41s. aii?f resold it to another dealer at 
43s., was tried before Lord Kenyon and a jury 
(R. V. Rushy— •Peake, Additional Nisi Priiis 
(?ase.s, 1 89). The judge refers to A^am Smith’s 
observations on t^e suhjeet, and holds tliat it that 
author “liad liv^ to hear tjie ovidenco ol to- 
d.ay’' he “would have seen whether such an 
olfenco exists and whether it is to be dreadeij,” 
It appears, however, that alre.'ifly in that ca.se 
the judges wcie divided in ^ijtinioi^ and that no 
subsequent prosecufioii.s took place. In 1844 



“the offt/nons of ^orcslalliii", ivi^raliicg, !in(l 
oiigmssiiig ” woro riLoli.slied 7 & 8 Vic,t. 
c. 21, and cannot- now lonn tlic subject of a 
prvsccuiion in any ])aitol the United Kingdom. 

[Sta/ufffi til t/ir /U-'i/})t. i\l.ic])lu!rson, A/nuds. 
— Account ol ]»ia(;li(a' ni AsliJey's JCionumir I/is 
ton/. — Uiimniiglcun. (,'fnwUi of VJ/it/hsh hnJwdry 
aiul (fdiruiiercc “(iirdlei, Ohsuiinis. oh h'orestall- 
itu/, RiyrafuK/^ dtul Imfrosshuj (ISOO). — Uiigald 
Sli'wait, Poltlicifl Kcoiioovi — Btopben, Ihslori/of 
Vie HrinuHal Low, lii. \\ 200, and for a list (.1 the 
repealed statutes, see 7 8 Viet. c. 21, § 2.] is. s. 

FOliKSTS. 

Forc.sts have inlliieneed tlie economic condition 
of countries and t.f their inhabitants in such 
widely dilleient inanners tliat it is desiialde to 
iudicatf! some of the leading branches of this 
subject. 

As the hunting-grounds of nioiiaichs and giuat 
nobles they were, during eaily and inedni'val tuni's, 
tliH msusion ol severe and o))]iiessive laws vvhnh 
lingeietl long in Ihirojte, and vestiges ol which may 
even now Ik* tiaced a1 I he jueseiit time. The article 
on FoiiKs-iM, MKKi.nvATi, ilescrihes this j.ait of the 
siihji'ct. 

(In the oilier linnd the influence of forests on 
the clmiale of a countiy is veiy great. The 
article on Foki’^ts, FodNOMic Asckcts ok, deals 
with this part of the question. 

Forc.sts, whether on lulls or plains, are believed 
to promote ihe deposition of moisture liom tlie 
atmns]>ljcre ; ainl they an* eertaiidy mo.st bene- 
fiei.il ill firiivi'iiting the rapid evaporatio|i of what 
is de['osit.ed. Vast areas of the globe, in both 
tropieal and temperate /ones, have hct'ii rciideiecl 
more or less .sterile through the destiuctioii of 
tho.se forests, being heiiee cx])os(!d to dcstruetive 
flooils in the rainy .season and to excessive 
droughts in ihe dry. 

As an illiisti ation of this, referi'iice may he made 
to the remarks ot (libhoii and Fall, vol. 

i. ) on the cxte.nt ol woodland in (lermanv, temp. 
Cai.sar and Tacitus, and its sinking ellect on the 
climate, which su])porti*d reindeer and elks. He 
draws an ingenious analogy with Canada on the 
same parallels as London hut y-ehound and 
forest-covered, .finl argues that clearing the soil 
will enable the sun to feiictrate it and fertilise it. 

FofiKST.s, l\[Eni/i-:vAL (Knglish forests as 
tyjiical of inedijeval ibrests generally). 

The Diat.ouus \m Scacoakio (i. 12) defiiip.s 
the king's forest as "a safe mansion for wild 
boasts ; not of any soi t, but bred iu the woods ; 
not in any ])hifii\s, but particular and proper ones 
for this pnriioso; wdieiicc it il called forest, by 
changing the letter K into 0, nu fcrcd : that i.s, 
a station for wild beasts.” king lias not 

a forest in ^ every comity, but “only in life 
wooded one.s, where there arc the best coverts 
and most fertile feffdings for tiff) beasts : neither 
does it matter whom the woods belong, 
whether to ihe kbig or the nobles of tlie king- 
d^frn ; for the ^uiasts are at their liberty to 
range uneontiolled over every part of them” 
(ed. Maiio.x, p. 29 ).* 


According to Manwood, therA arc four chief 
properties of a forest - vert, venison, })articukr 
law.s, and projior oflieeis, but he quotes Coke 
as giving eight — soil, eovi'i t, huvs, courts, 
jiidge.s, ollieer*--., gaiiK*, bounds (1 Ind. 289). 

F<ficsi (U)U7ls. Under the Noimaii kings these 
.seem to have li^ei, licld liv the foresleis or keepers. 
Ill l:if(T limes theie vveie Ihii'e foitV ci/iiil.s, the 
court ()/ AttaUimeiits, Ihe Svvanimute, and the 
Jmsfici) Seat. 

I. The Voini of Atlachnu nh is so called beeau.se 
it was held od videndioii altacJiutuieida. The 
Charter of tlie Forest (1217) i»rovided that it 
should be ludd evciy forty d ly.s, and therefore it 
is sometimes called the Foily D.iys’ (kunt. Helou* 
the chaiter, it was hehl viryofleuat Ihe will of 
the ehiel forest officers, and was c;dhd the Wood- 
mote, ill Shrojt.sliire, the VVoodplea Uoiirt. At this 
coiiit, which only dealt with injuries to veil or 
veiii.son, the Ibiesleis brought att.ichinenls lo the 
veideicr.s who enrolled them, (.'ases were also 
refericd from thus couit to Ihe Hwanimote, 

AtluclimcnL in ihe Fore U wme of tliree kinds. 
1. By good.s ami chatfeks. 2. Ly the body with 
pledges and mampiise. 8. lly the body without 
pledges. 

II. The a87«i 'nioh'te. The jdeas iu this com t w ere 
called jde.is of the lorest, and the viiderer.s were 
the jiroper jinlges. Before the Cliarter of the 
Forest the chief vvanlens and lorestcrs held it at 
any time, and oj>]tr<‘s.sed the jaaqile greatly by 
conqielling them to alteml it. Hy the Cliarter of 
the Foie.st (c. 8) it w’as to lie lield only flnee 
times iu the year. ]. Fdleeu days heloie 
Miehuelnias, when the agistors ot the king’s woods 
met lo take agisimeiits. 2. About St. Mai tin’s 
Day 111 winter, when they reeeiveil Pan.naok. Jii 
the.se two com Is only the lote.sleis, voideiers, and 
agistoivs had jiirrsdietiou. 3. Fifteen days helore 
St. John Baptist’s Day, when the agi.slors met to 
fawn the deer. The lorester.s and veidercr.s only 
had jiirusdietion in this court. Liit b) the Ordin- 
ance of the Fotv.«t, J (.34 Edw. f.), pivsetilment.s 
of olfcnces in veil and vcni.s<m wei’c to he made at 
the iie.xt Swainmote heloie the forester.s, verderers, 
regarilei.s, agistois, ami other lort.t ofliceiss. In 
early times it mtpears tkit all freidiolders living in 
the forest, amf the foifr men aH.l reeve of every 
village, had to ho pre.seiit to hold inrjui.sition.s and 
serve on juries on p.iiii of amercement by the chief 
warden. Among the oneuee,s ,in(]uired into at 
thus court, beside.s olfe^ioe^# iu vert and venison, 
Vere those of narrowing ehiireh-ways in the 
forest, digging for minc.s witlmut licence, extor- 
tions by fofest oflicers. The regaiders pre.sented 
what ma.stiirs w^ere kept iu the forest uiievpcditatcil, 
OITenders indicfV'd in the Swainmote in the wonls, 
“ QuojI sunt communes maferactorcs do veuatione 

^Domini Regis in forcsta,” miglit bo outlawed. 

HI. The Jiief ire *k((l was held every third year 
(4 Inst. 291 ),t.fter forty days’ nctice by the sherifFs 
proftlamat^pn. A jury of twenty-four, twentiq or 
eighteen vva.s ciio.sen fmm the freeholders and 
others in court, and the rolls of olfences, sealed 
lllitli tk^, verdeicr’s seal at the Court of Attach* 
incuts and Svvanimote, w*ere presented. 

Forest Q//nrr5. -- Besides the Ciistos loUut 
ForeslcB (mentioned' Stat. 1 Edw. III. cap. 3) and 
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the ^upervitioll^ Forcstariontm^ llu've were six 
c]ass(is of inii'sl olliccrs, — stt‘^\anln, veulurcrs, 
toiesters, rt-f^ardt rs, af'istois, 'woodwauls. No 
one could hold more than one odn'e at a time. I*y 
the Oidinaiioe of the Foiest, 31 Edw. 1. c. 3(1300), 
forest ollicers i\i“ie exeiii]it liom altelidli);- a''Si/(s, 
lurie.s, !ind imiuesls, ^vlthollt the loiesl. 

Verdrn'ii^ ueie judnaal olheeif of the kin.e’s 
/oust cliosei^ in jilciio coiiutalii hy hi.s wrtt to tl > 
sheiilV dc viiidario clnjrndi), ami sworn. Thej 
WLie judges in the Swanimote, and directi.rs of 
the other foiest ollieers. d’hoy reviewed and 
eiuulled at'aehments and {ueseiitments of trespass 
in veil and venison, and hehl inquisitions “ l)y 
the four townslups iieaiest to the lorest ” (Assi/.e 
of thul'oie^t, ait. 7) 'I’he verdtieis, of whom 
there weie usually loui, weie esquiies or men of 
good estate. 

/hms/ez .s weie oil iters swoni to pre.serve vert 
and \eiii.son. d'hey attached olleiideis and pie* 
seiited them at tin Im* st cum Is. Fore.stcM’s weie 
.ipjtointed Ity I he king's letlius luteiit and held 
.dlieesometiiins hn lile, some! mies during plea.sure. 
In some cases tliey paid (le-lann leiits to the 
king, ami a man might he a loi ester in lee in 
jiaeicf'ous 'I'll. it a woman might be a lorester, 

but had to appo'.it a dejnity, is showui by the 
sherill s n turn to a wiit ol suiiiniun.s to the Justu'e 
Seat in riekeriiig Finest 8 Fdw. 111. (4 Inst. 310) 
Foil st^'is might jiuisue odeiiders w'lLli Iresli pursuit 
w'lth' iliiir view out ot the foiest, but might not 
wound, InaiL, or kill tliem tlieie as in .some cases 
't was ..iw Inl (Slat. 21 Kdw. I. of tiuspassers iii 
paiks, lie) for tlieni to do within the forest 
They had liu- liglit ot topping tiees in another 
nian’.s gionnd loi browse (Assize of rickernm 
8 Edw. Ill , lo. ID) 'I'iin.se holding land in tin* 
i> lest jiaid /eaily to tlic foie.stei.s at their scotaU* 
or one slieiqi oi lainlt, and wdieii tlie foiust and 
o' ‘'ir' 1,(111 in eMsteiiee tune out of mind, 

till. . ne.sters weie entitled hy pIe^^’l•lptlon to Hd. 
a day, or to all wind I. ill W’ood, .shouldeis and skin 
ol deui, etc. Tliey could neitlii'i hawk imr hunt 
nor lieeii^e other.s Lo do so. Every forester h.ul 
to ijipcar at the Justice Seat and pie.sent Ins 
hoii oil Ids Ibices to the chief jiustice in eyre, 
who delivered it to the marshall. Jt wa.s retui ned 
to the lorester og payment of a fin# of Gs. 8d. 

liegdrdcr.'f wcie in diliiled hy the As ize of tl’e 
Forest, (t. 4) il81. 'i'hey w'ero twehe knights who 
viewed and inquired into ollence.s m vert and 
venison, conccahffeut^aud delaults of other lori.st 
onietrs. They were appointed (1) by tlie kin^ 
Ictler.s patent or by the jiustice iii eyre, lor lilo, 
or in fee (4 Jnd, 2D1). (2) On tho» king’s writ 

to the .sheiill to summon a regard of the forest. 
Vacancies hy deatli were idled •hy the sliei ill’s 
election in the county" court. In this ea.se the 
ollice was held during the Idng’s pleasing. (3)# 
The chief justice m eyre ai>^)ointed a .substitute 
for a regarder to att'-rttl the S' aii#notc, yo'O lute 
vice iaiUiitn. It w:e. nt essary thus to keeg ii]) 
the number liecause the twcl#5 liaif to agiec 
coiioeriiing ollences. 

licgard't, formeily called risilatio 
were hehl once in three years xvilliout a new will 
hy rogardei'S, foresLeis, and woodwards f Assize ol 
the Forest, c. 10). The regryders ajitioiuted as 


m-Miy to|L*sters for this as they thought lit. 'They 
surveyed w^astesf assarts, and purpvestures, and 
enteied them on a loll. This they hrmight to the 
Ooiirt ot Attachments on the ISw'aminote, w'l^-ii 
it was .scaled and signed and was j'lcsciilcd at tlie 
next Justice Scat. Womls within the lorc^t melcs 
hut md part of j^ie forest weie mil of icgard. 

Af/islors were lour olliccrs aiipmntcd hy L-tters 
jiatcnt. They took the beasts to ]>astiiie in the 
loiest, presented tres]>assts dmie hy cattle, looked 
alter the demesne woods and lands ciulo.scd, and 
leceivcd the cattle aiul ])a 3 inents ot those living 
in the forest who liad common m the iincnclost d 
ground tlicic. Tlie king’.s denusm' wood.s and 
kinds weie agisted hy Ills Imesters, veidcieis, and 
agistors, wlio nut at the kSwanimotis Im tins 
juirpose, and to receive the money (Fharter of 
the Foiest, c. 8). Tlie vcideuTs’ lolls ol the 
Swanimote, on wlncli Ihe toie.stci;.’ and vciderers' 
agistinenls weie enrolled, xva.s the king’s leeord to 
eliaige the jigislor.s with the receipt, and they 
alone weie answerable for it. (Assi/e ol Ticlu-riug, 
8 Edw, III., fo. 7, 8, D.) They hioiight to llie 
Justice Seat an account of the money leeiived 
tor pannage. Tlie agislurs, forest ei s, and vei i lei ers 
(Cl tilled the cliief justice in eyio when it wa.s time 
to agist the king’s demesne woods and lands, and 
he directed a commission to them to he retunu-d 
at ihe next Justice Seat. 

Agistiiient is the ]ia.stui’e or herhag'e of any 
gi'ound, or tlie money taken for it. It is of two 
kinds, (J) ilerhage — of woods, lands, and 
pasturc.s. (2) Pannage — of woods alone, i,ti. the 
mast of trees. The time of acislincut in the 
king’s dfnesne woods and lands foi herbage, tor 
coTiimonahle beasts, was fiom the Swainniole 
filtcen days beioie St. John the ilaptist's Day until 
Holy Kood J)ay (14th Septcmhei). (Chartei of 1 lie 
j Fore.st, e. 8). Thus was ihe, leiiee nioiith. The 
agistment for jiannage, whnh might be for beasts 
not coiiimoiiahle (.swine and hogs), lasted for foity 
days troin the Swanimote hlteeii days heloie 
Alichaelnias until about 8t. J\l:ii links Day. 

W'oddtvanlf! were otliceis wlio had the care of 
tlie woods and vert and pie.scnted oll'eiioes at the 
Coiiit of Attachments. D a .snlqi'ct had wood in 
the forest and his wmnlward dul not appear at the 
jn.stice seat to ]iiosent his hali^ct to the chief 
juidice, his W'ood was sci'^d to the king until he 
nq levied it and paid a line. If not icplevied m a 
year, it Kinained in the king’s hands for ever. 
All owner who a}'pointed a woodw’aril where there 
was not one bclore was liueable (Assize ol 
Pickering, 8 Edw. Ilf. fo. 8). 

Aesorty Purprestuie, and Waste 

Assart. To assart “ is to destroy any covert 
hy tliD rooting it#j) and to niakc^l ^dain gioimd 
(Man wood). The \\'’id conie.s fioiii the I'l'emdi 
assftriii' {('ssarif'/'y Coke) or from I lie Latin exuro 
jKjSs’hly troifl ad sew, it being sometimes 
spelt asscrlare. The lnalo'pisde SLdccaru) (I. 13) 
s'lys, “ What imi^ind called ogationes by Isidorus 
,110 gcnei.'illy .s.an! to be ed^ipcmcat; that is, 
wlicn the woods and biamhles of the forest are 
occasionally cut down tor food^iiid cwverts ; after 
tue cutting down of which, am), the loots puircd 
lip, the land is turned up and ciillivah>d. Put if 
the woods were cut dowR in b*ch a maniiei 



that scarcely the stock of an oak, or a|ay other 
tr«e, remained standing in thosc^parts where they 
had been culling, and live could be found cut 
d< 4 vn together lu one ])]aee, limy looked upon 
it as waste” (Madox, p. 29). Forest land might 
not be assarted williont I he king’s warrant, and 
laud thus wionginlly assarted w^s seized into the 
king’s hands and was redeemable by a fine. If 
this was not paid by the owner or his heir, the 
king continued to hold the land for ever. The 
line for assarting was not lixi d by”^ the fore.st laws, 
but was levied at the discretion of the king or 
chief justice in eyre, usually according to the 
number and value of tlie acres assarted. A man 
found making assart or jmrpresture, if in the king’s 
woods, was committed for the hrst olleiieo without 
bail until he ]iaid the lino to the king, if in the 
woods of a subject, lie was bailable lor the two 
first otl'ence.s (.see State of Realm, i. 243). 

Ilostold, sheriff of Oxfordslnre, in the leigii of Henry 
I. owed seven pounds ten shillings "loi the king’.s 
woods, which are so destroj od th.al, no village can pay the 
lannloi tlunii ” Hubei t, Furl of Leice.ster, “oiicoontho 
eve ot a visitation ul the woods, generally called u sui vcv, 
made every threp years, proem e<l the kini' s writ to he 
free from those .suiih of money tliat were, demanded out 
of lii.s land lor waste, putting in tlie minibcr arising out 
of them, which, being can letl and lead in public at the 
oxchequei, all woie amazed and astonishuil, saying (ioe.s 
not thus earl weaken our Iib'cty" (/im/w/iis, i. 2; Madox, 
p. 2k)- Whole counties are found in the Pipe Hoiks, 
%n mueruvrfha pro /orcsta. Wood rents paid for lorei^t 
land, con vetted by the king’s license into pasture, 
were not included in the laim of the crown lands on 
account of the lluctiiatioii in their value. 

PurprestiLve is tlius described by the JHalogus 
(ii. 10) ; “It sometiniHs happens through the 
sherilf’s negligence, or his ollicers’, or ty a long 
coiitiniiaiu’e of war, whereby those who lived near 
the estates apju'opriated to the crown, usarjied part 
of them, and annexed them to their own posses- 
sions. But when the itinerant just ices, by the oath 
of lawful men, di.scovcred tliern, they rated tliem 
separately from the ferine of the eounty, and 
delivered them to the sherilT to be answereil for 
sejiarately ; and these nre called piirjire.stures or 
seizures ; which, when they are discoveied, are 
taken as was said, from the possessors of them, 
and hence lall to the treasury. But if he from 
whom the seizure is taken commiited the fact, 
he shall at the it'ime time be punished bj a very 
heavy line, unless tl% king thinks proper to 
forgive it him ; if he did not commit the fact, but 
is his heir, the recalling of the estate is held 
Kuniciont punishment’’ (Madox, p. 45). No man 
might enclose any ground lu the forest to the hurt 
of the deer, and if lie had a license to enclose ho 
might not do it with a high hedge and ditch or a 
high paling, for this was against the Assize of the 
Forest (c. 10)* *A man might fiot build a*house 
on his own free laud in the forest witliout license, 
and a house so built wa.s to be pulled down before 
a certain day, or a yearly rent'jiaid to the kitg 
it (Assize of Lancaster, 12 Kdw. III., fo. 6). 
By the Assize of, Clarendon ^ 7 (llfiO) gaols 
might be built out^f the king’s woods. 

iVaste. “ To fell or cut down any woods which 
gjjpw scattering, ol any thick covert lu the forest, 
though on a mvi’s own inheritance, yet if doue 
without license of the chief justice in eyre, or 
riew of the •foresters, 'tis loaste ” (Manwood). 


The wood or place wasted was toized into thf 
king’s hand until the owner or his heir paid a fins 
as.sessod by the chief justice in eyre according to 
the number and value of the acres wasted (Assize 
of Pickering, 8 Edw. 111., fol. 22). 

P'urvieu was certain territory, adjoining the 
foiest, bounded with uumovable boundaries and 
known by mailer of record only. It was once 
forcst-labd and disaUbrested by the jitframbulations 
made in 1218. 

Forest Beasts. A forest was not a privileged 
jilace for all wild beasts and fowls, but only for 
those of the forest, cha.se, and warren. The boasts 
of the forest were, the hart, hind, and hare, and 
later, the boar and the wolf. But wolves were 
almo.st de.stroyed by Edgar, and no care was 
afterwards taken to jirescrvc them. As late as 
Edward I.’s time there vs ere many wolves in 
England, for, in 1281, Peter Corbet was comniis- 
sioued to de.stroy them in Cloiieestershire, Wor- 
cestcr.sline, Ileielordshire, Bhrojishiie, aiul Staf- 
fordshire ; ‘‘Liipos cum homimbus, canibus, it 
ingcniis suis c.ipiat ct de-struat iiiodis oninibas 
quibiis vidcrit ex(H*(lire” (Rymer, i. 591). 

Jhsaslsof the clia-jc ss'cre the buck, doe, and fox, 
and formerly the marten ami roe. ’I'hose of the 
waircu were the hare, cony, jdieasaiit, and ]>;irt- 
ridge. ’Pile ililfereiice between beasts of the I'oie.st 
and of the cliaso is that forest beasts fnsjuent 
wood.s and coverts, and those of the cliase are 
held boasts. Each had its .si ason, and tlierc are 
many interesting terms in tins connection. 

The so-called laws of Canute establi.shed the 
king’s right to have forest “ wherever I shall wish 
to have it.” From this time until the granting 
of the Forest Charter in 1217, the king issued u 
commission under the great seal deciaiing his 
will to make a foiest in any place, and coinmanding 
that a perambulation be made. When this is 
returned and certified the king is entitled to the 
forest by matter of record. A writ was then issued 
to the slienir coinmanding him to ])roclaini through 
the county that the king had apjiomlcd such ground 
to be a forest, and that no one niiglit hunt there 
after a certain day. Hut this made it only a chase 
until the king ajqiointed the ollice|if,. 

Strictly speaking, only the king could hold a 
forest, because! he alone had jiui'^er to apjioiut a 
justice iu eyre of the forest. Forests were 
granted to subjects by letters iiatcnt, and all the 
ollicers reinaineii except the justice in eyre. 

APark eifiaily with a chojfe isi place of privilege 
^r wild beasts of voneif^, and also for other wilil 
Wsts that are beasts of the forest and of the 
chase. Itviiust be enclosed, and if open might he 
seized into tlio king’s hands as a free cliase, 
Park.s were lieM by subjects by licMiso to impark 
The monastery of St. Albass apjiears to have had 
•a pari! in the vill adjoining. (Bom. i. 135 b.) 
Domesday ineiitioivi! sixteen subjects who held 
parks. From the time (fi Edward I, mo.st great 
men. had park.s and chusi'S, and the I'atent Rolls 
contain many lifienses to impark. 

A Chase is a harbour for wild beasts, iisuallj 
•malle^ than a forest and not having so many 
liberties, and larger and with a greater diversity 
of beasts than a jiark. The officers wore keepers 
and woodwards, .A chase dilfurs from a forest in 
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that it may bo ^ tbo hands of a subject, and from 
a paik in that it is not enclosed. 

A Warren is a francliiso or place privileged 
either by jircscriptioii or by a grant from the 
king to kec[) beasts and fowls of warren. A free 
wairen cannot be seized, though nuenclosed. 

Ulfenders in paiks, chases, and wanens were 
pnni.sliable at coiiini'm law, anff by stat. 21 
Edw. 111. 7 JI Malefactor {has in yards efichacds, 
etc. 

Jfaia is a hedge, sometimes a park or enclosure, 
beasts were caught by driving tliem into a hedged 
or ])alcd part of a wood or forest called a huia. 
The haias mentioned in Domesday were chiefly 
in Woicestei shire, lleretordshire, Hhroj.shire, and 
Cheshire. They occur in the rii’E K01.1.S as royal 
prc.scrvcs. Edward HI. had a chapel in bus lima 
01 Kiiigcsle. 

Ahc?//cs and Krfent. -The woods mentioned in 
Sa\on (‘baiters arc mostly vciy small and are only 
in a few counties, but in early Saxon times the 
whole oomdry between 'ryne and Tees was a vast 
forest, the home of wild ticasts. Only lour fore.sts 
are mentioned as such in Domesday besides the 
New Forest. These are Windsor Forest in Berk- 
shire, Gravelinges Forest in Wiltshire, Winbuino 
Fc^rest in Dorsetshire, ami llmdieuuodc or Which- 
wood Forest in 0.\ford:dui'e. Neither Middlesex 
nor F,?aex forests are mentioned, though they 
niuet have existed, but Forestarius de sika 
regis o.-enrs under Wnttle in Essex (ii. 5 b). 
There me evident notices of foie.st land in 
Woicc. nu'shire, a forest is alluded to under 
Laii^i'biidgo Hundred, Gloucestershire, and 
another in llm-elordslnre, but not byname (i. 179 
b. 181 , 181, 186). The forest of Dean is evidentl:, 
alluded lo under Dene (i. 167 b, ), and under the 
buds of Wdliam de Ow in Wigbeicte, Gloucestcr- 
ahire occii' this entry ; “ Alestan tenuit T. II, E. 
in c wst ,ussu Regis' in foresta siia.” In making 
the New Fore.st, William I. allbrested portions of 
manors whieh were already woods. At least 
17i00i) acres were allorcstcd in Hampshire between 
the rei'j-i. of Edward the Confessor and the Domes- 
clft_ suivcy. Most of this land apjiears to have 
been on the l^rib'rs of an older forest called by 
several writers Ytciic. Name.s of jiarts of Uie 
forest ending in ‘41iam,” “ ton,” aii#“ tune” show 
that tliey weie sites of manors or vilL,'es. The 
royal demesnes iiithereign of William I. arc u.sually 
said to have consisted of 1422 manors. 30 chases, 
781 parks, and ^7 fuesis, but Ciis^is jirobablv 
inaccurate (Stubbs, i. 4(1^). From a passage i|^ 
Abingdon cartulary, William seems to have ex- 
tended the limits of Windsor Forest by four 
hides from Winckefeld towards Wildeshoram. 
Forests were nvobably at llieir greatest extent 
in John’s reign, and»unli’ this time the whole 
of Cornwall, one of the least wooded eountifs, was# 
under lorest laws. The wdiolg of Essex scein.s to 
have been alTorestod b)^ Jt'hn (Rot^de Oblatis, p. 
102). The largest foiest m Jlnglmid began t» be 
destroyed when ironworks were^stabffshed on a 
largo scale in Sussex in the thirteenth mitury. 
Coke says that the newest forest in Ei^and ill 
Ilainptou Court forest, made by act of parliament 
81 Henry VIII. c. .5 (4 Inst. 301). 

The forests of England are’ contemporary with 


the royal deine.sne, and both are supposed to hava 
had their origiu«iu tlie folc-land, but Ibis view is 
rather shaken by the recent re.seaiclies of Brofessot 
Viiiogradoir {JCng. Hist. Rev. viij. 1). Grndualiy, 
as the king became looked on as more fully 
repre.seiitative of the mil ion, the folc-land dis- 
aiijieared before^he terra regis wluc.h wc find in 
Domesday. The lorests, a source of jileasiire as 
well as of w'ealth, were considered as espeeially u 
royal iiossessiou. Among the Anglo-Saxons there 
were two chases, the higher reserved for the king, 
and the lower enjoyed by the holder of the land. 

A gi-eat industry of the Anglo-Saxons was keeiung 
pigs, and woodland was very valuable not only for 
deer, for fuel, and for wood for building, but chiefly 
for the support of pigs. A “wood of so many 
pigs,” is a frequent entry in J)umcsday. In Ine’s 
laws (a.d. 690) the worth of a tiee is estimated 
by the number of swine that can stand under it. 
These laws forbaile the felling ami burning of tiees, 
and imposed a fine of 60s. for burning a log 111 a 
wood, lest in this way woods should be destroyed. 
l»y Cunt’s l.aw'i, cutting brushwood in the king’s 
forest is forbidden, and the fine lor destioying a 
tree which the beasts eat is 20s. Even in lleiiry 
L’s time, Herbert Losinga, Bishoii of Norwich, 
refused to give fuel from a wood at Thorpe to the 
sick, and preferred to give money, saying, “Tu 
vero custodi sylvam saucUe Triiiitatis sicut vis 
custodiri a saiicta Trinitate ” (Ejus. viij.). Forests 
were sometimes waste land, terra non luaaUlis, 
often mentioned in the Pipe Rolls, aud the pre- 
servation of game included, besides deer, boars, 
wolves, otters, aud water-fowl, the fishing of livers 
and courtflig in great plains. An ancient privilege 
of the citizens of Loiuiou confirmed by charter ol 
Henry I. was coursing in Middlcse.x, Wiltshire 
and Surrey. In the so-called laws of Edward the 
Confessor, now known to be dated about 1217 
(Liobernianu, Leges A 71 gloruin), ]mblic as wudl a« 
royal rights were jirotected ; any one clamiing a 
private fishery or jiresorve for wild fowl without 
royal charter was fined by the jurors of the 
hundred, and a mill or weir made on a river was 
removed aud the trespasser fined. Tlie fence of 
the great rivers was removed by Magna Carta, 
CO. 47. By ^he forest laws attributed to (’nut, 
which ^re now kiiowui to be f^geiics (Stubbs, 
Sel'rt Charters, l.'iG ; BicliHimanu, Jnstituta Cnuti, 
ed. K. Hist. Soc., p. 90), (our thanes were ap- 
pointed in every province to administer justice, 
and received a yeuily salary of two hundied silver 
fdiillings. Under them were four inferior thanes 
(lesthegenes) who had the care of vert and venison, 
at a salary of sixty silver shillings, aud under each 
of these were two men who watched at night and 
did life more servile work, receiv^nf' fifteen silver 
shillings yearly. T1 ey weio all provided with 
horses and ann«. Those of the two lower classes 
M^re tri d for offiflices by the sujierior llianes, wdio 
were answerable only to the king. Harts, liisons, 
hares, and labbit^^v'ere enclosj^'d, and the service 
of enclosing and stalling w#; ini]M.sed on the 
villeins and burghers. All men were allowed to 
.shoot wolves and foxes outside *1110 eiMiIosunj, and 
every two villeins had to keep a^og. Domesday 
mentions a class of royal huntsmen who seem t5 
have all been English, amf to hafb passed iutc 
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the service oF Willi, ntn, and an clahorate l^^taldish- 
meiit of tile Ro}al Hunt, is f;iveu*lii tlie VonsLitidio 
iJO'inus Refjis in llie red book of the cxihe(juer, 
wkich is now known to be as old as Henry l.’s 
time. Alter tlie Conquest all the rem.iining un- 
onelosed lole-Luid \\.is leseived l.o the eiowii, 
and the ciown-laiid was Jnrtlurjr'nci eased by tin* 
jtioperty ot tlio&c who had Itjii^dit in defence of 
Kn{,dand at llastin^^s. 

William J. introduced the idea that hiintin;^ was 
the ijustinie ut kiiij^s, to be followed simply for 
their pleasure and rigorously kejit Irom their 
subjects. 

In making the Now Forest, villages and churches 
were destroyed W'lth the om* puipu'.eof promoting 
the king's jileasiire. Entries in Domesday show 
how the projierties of indi\iduals dwindled under 
the king whose fatherly a ‘lection was greater for 
the “tall deer "than lor his peojde. 'I'he nature 
of the CoiKpieror’s forest laws is known from later 
notices and from I he conqdaints of chroniclers. 
“His great men bewailed it, and the poor men 
murniured thereat ; but he was so obdurate that 
he recked not o| the liatied of them all ; but I hey 
must wliolly lollow the king’s will, if they would 
live or have piojieity, laud, or even his peace ’’ 
{A. a. ChroH., liolis Senes, p. 11)0). Under 
"William Jl. these J.iw.s wi're probably enlbiced 
with increased seventy, the greatest huffeieis 
uatiirally being Englisliim'ii wdio still kept some 
of their old projierty. Fifty such men were 
charged with breaking tlie C^uiqueror’s forest laws, 
and jiroved their inuoeence by ordeal. William 1. 
first attached the jiiiiiishnicnt of mutilation to 
offences against the lorest laws : William II. 
punished such olfenees with deatli, even when the 
olfeiiders were Noniiaiis of liigh rank and his own 
relations. Hut it must bo lemembered Unit 
William I. substituted iiiiitilatiou for ca]utal 
punishment in every case ; in the forest laws it 
took the place of the line imjio.^ed by Cunt and 
led the way to the still heavier penalty. 

Ill the charter granted by Henry I. early in his 
reign, he says that by common consent of his 
barons he has kept the forests in his own hand ashis 
father had them. He probably issued lorest laws 
of gieat severity and exteiuh'd th^n’ jurisdiction 
wit] nil all fiaiifhises, so keeping to hintself tlie 
right of hunting thr*'gliout the kiiigd-mi. So 
greatly did he care for the deer for the sake of 
the delights ol luinting, that he scarcely made a 
distinction between the slaying of deer and (lie 
slaying of men (William of Newburgh, i. Jk). 

Stephen came to the tlirone anxious to conciliate 
the barons and lull of coueessioiis. lie jiromised 
that he would not keep other men’s woods in his 
hands “ as Knig Henry had dMie, w'lio evu^^ year 
impleaded them if they took venison in their own 
woods, or if they destroyed or lessened them for 
their own needs.’’ In the charter granted at Iws 
ii st great council he jiromised to restore to the 
churches and the nation the forints added by Henry 

I. , retaiinng those j'eld by William l.aud William 

II. He did not keej) his promise (Stubbs, i. 
4,03). But 'that il should linvo heeii made at such 
a time, and aco**pted by tlie barons, shows that 
in this direction the ^rowu was becoming stronger ; 
for the forest made by William II. which llenry 


I. had given up are now adilAd to those ol 
William 1. Ill the unsettled times of Henry I. 
and Sleidieu encroachments ainl trespasses were 
made in the king’s forests. 

From the accession of Henry 11. the administra- 
tion ot the forests oceuines a very iiiijxirtant and 
deal ly -defined position, side by side with tlio 
common law. * Early in Ins reign he appointed 
Justices *\vlio visited the foiesls when the justices 
itinerant were on circuit. 'I’lie general visitation 
of IIGO, alter tlie couneil ol Claiuidon, when two 
justices visited the whole country, was followed 
the next year by a survey of the forests, and this 
again by a circuit of the sliin-s. Again in 1175 
Henry liiinselt hehl agi’eat Msitalion ot the foiests 
at Nottingham, and in spite ol Ihe ex'postuhitions 
of Hie justiciar V, he exacted large lines for the de- 
stiiictioii ot vert and vciiisoii w'liich he had himself 
authorised in the wai. Just before tins, he had 
hanged four knights at Lu-hlield foi the muider 
of a loiester. Tlie assize ol Woodstock (^. i). 1 184) 
IS the first forest code now extant. 'I'lio luinish- 
menls weie probably not ([Uite so sei’cre as those 
enfoiced by Ileurv 1. The archbishops, bishops, 
earls, barons, Knights, free tenants, and all other 
men were to attend the court ol the forest justice 
at the summons ot the clnef loicstcr (ait. 11). 
This was enloieed by Rieliard I., ami repi aled by 
tlie gi-eat dial ter (art. 41), and the charter of the 
fori'st (art. 2). By the connivance oi the legal i*, 
Hugo J’ierleoiii, even the clergy, whom the com- 
mon law could not touch, were to bw suliject to 
the law of the loiests ; the foi esters weie strictly 
enjoined not to hesitate to lay hands on them if 
they lound them trespassing (art. D). No one 
was to cut his own vvooil in the king’s forest 
except for fuel, and even this, subject to tlie view 
of the forester (art. 3). Eveiy one t\\d\e years of 
age living within the forest bounds was to swear 
to tlio king’s jteace (art. 13). 

In 1198, when Ceollrcy Filz-IVter succeeded 
Hubert Walter as justieiar, one of his Iirst 
measures was to liold a visitation of the forests. 
He enlarged the ussi/e of Woodstock, and attend- 
ance at the session of the forest justici*, required by 
article 11, was enforced as rigor^'-isly as attend- 
ance at tlie sliire and hundred courts. Fitz-Peter, 
however, was Equally severe in rtlier branches of 
the admmistratioii. 

Fared Vharter, The first forest charter is that 
of Henry IH , is.sued by the call marshall on 6th 
November 1217. Formeii?-y a' charter of John 
<'^ated 1216 was cited oii the authority of Matthew 
Paris, but this is really the charter of 1217 
(Slubhs, i.*T03). In a recently discovered charter 
of liberties, supposed to be a French forgery of 
1216, refercuccN to the forests occur whidi seem 
to anticipate tlie diarter of"] 21 7 {Fnij. Hist. Itev.y 
April 1891). All the forests made by Richard I. 
and John were tv be at once disafforested (c, 
3), but tlio.*#. of Ilmir/ II, only if they were 
to 'the damage of the owners of the woods af- 
forested (*c. 1). * No one was to lose life or limb 
lor olfeuees in venison, but to be heavily fined. 

he n'luld uot pay this fine lie wa.s to bo im- 
])ri.soncd for a year and a <hiy, and then in de- 
fault of sureties was to he banished (art. 10). An 
archbishop, bishop,' earl, or baron, going through 
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the fore^iit, wa8*to be free to take two beasts by 
view of tlie forester. If he was not present 
they were to cause a horn to be blown ,that 
they might not seem to bo stealing the kiiig’.s 
deer (c. 11). Only fonisters in fee were to 
take tolls. Tims sonu! of the abuses pressing 
most heavily on the peojdci were n-moved, and 
this charter was to the lorest adnlfiiistration very 
much what ftie great ehai'ter was to the Constitu- 
tion at large. In botli cases tyranny led to a 
de(inition and assuraiu'o of liberties, thus making 
them more secure for tins luture than they would 
otheiwise have been. In 1218, the year follow- 
ing the issue of the eliarter, a perambulation of 
the fore.sts was held to determine their e.vtent for 
all time, liy an ordinance of the same year, 
Henry 111. was restricted from making grants in 
perpetuity until he should be ol age, and in 1227, 
when he attained his majority, thus ordinance was 
said to invalidate all former grants unles.s they 
were now renewed on ji.iyment. At the jmrliameiit 
of Oxford the barons had again lo siu'k ledress 
against the encroachments ot the king, who had 
re-allorested woods and lands disatt'orested by 
perambulation (art. 7), and had given wanens in 
toresls disanorested l»y eliarter (c 9). 

In 1299, wlum I duaid 1. was m urgent need of 
money ior the French war, ho oontirmed the great 
charter and the charter of the forest in return for 
a grant of one eighth fioiii the baron, s and knights. 
Ill th*' cas' of the fore.sts, the phriuse “salvo juie 
coioiuL nostai” was iiuserted, but a second conlir- 

m. 'ilioi! '^asdemanded and granted two months later, 
Wiilioul this clause. Tn consequence of tlelay in 
carrying out disalloie'.tation.s under the chailer of 
the loiest, twenty articles called “ Articuli .supci 
Cartis ” were piusscd the next year by the linst 
^ •mpleto p'irliameiiL since 1296. Infringements 
of the oliaiLers were to be inquired into, and 
He\eiC mc'isures taken with legard to forest 

ad, '-Miir,t’’atum. A jierambulation was held in 
180 1, and Edwanl confirined the charters again at 
th. parliament of Lincoln, in 1305, Clement V. 
gi anted him absolution from his oath, and this lie 
Old'' used U evade the forest articles which he had 
been auapelled^o grant in 1299 and 1301. Tlie 
pcojde still comi)lained of the oppre.ssiou.s of forest 
i-tliieis.^ 71ieir jjj-ievaiices were (14 Accusations 
and iudietmeiits wito not made by lawful inquests, 
blit by conuiiaiul ot one or two foi'c.stcrs or 
verderers in order to extort money. (2) The 
great number of ftirest utlicers who’ ^eie obliged 
to live near tlie lore.st,%(F to sell the wood aiulj 
deer for their means of livelihood. These com- 
])laiiits were met iii 1306 by tlie ordinjwiee of the 
lorest. One of its .six articles provided that no 
lorest Oilicer wa.s to take part in ai*y assize, jury, 
or inquest witln^.it tlie forest (e. 3). 

From the reigii of Kdwaru 111. the hold (fif tlie 
crown on the lorests became jjradiiially weaker. 
Elizabeth and James alienated ijjiicli of the 
lore.st territory, letting it on lea.so or in fie-fariii, 
and great dissatisfaction was cau.'fbd in *16 11 by 
the attempts ot Charles I. to reclaim this land. 

" lie king 8 ti'le was fmuid by inquisition, iut by« 
a jury acting under jirejudiced direction. Tin* 
Earl of Holland held a court as chief justice in 
Byre of the forests almost every, year, though the 
VOL. n. 


old custtm had been once in tbreo years. The 
royal forests in Ks.sex were so enlarged that they 
were said to include the whole comity as m John’s 
time. The Eail of Salisbury was nearly ruii*id 
by the loss of his e.stato near llic New Fore.st. 
Tho liouiidarie.s of Uoekingbam Foicst were ex- 
tended from six ^ sixty miles, and enormous tines 
impo.sed on the tres]>a.ssors, 'Thu.s the Earl ol 
Sali.sbury was lined £2000, the Karl of Westmore- 
land, £19,000, and 8ir Charles Hatton, £12,000. 
It is jirobable, however, that these lines were not 
exacted in full. The kin,,!; obtained lliehmond 
l*ark by depriving many of Ins subjects botfi of 
their frceholil lands and their rights of common, 
hut they probably received compensation. In 
1041 the Act tor the Limitation ot the Fore.sts 
determined for ever the extent of tlie royal lorests 
according to their boundaries in 20 James 1. 

{IHalogns de Scaccario^ cd. Madox, 1768. — 
Maiiwood’s Forest Licws, ed. Nelson, 1717. — 
Stubbs,' Hist, i., iklecf Charters. — Ellis, Int. 
to JJoiiiesdai/, i.- Freeman, a Co 7 ii/uest.— 
Hull, Court Life under the. IHaniagetiets. — Fearson, 
Hist. Maps of Kmjlaud . — Lappenberg (trails, 
Thorpe), IhsLcf Knylaint under the A. H. Kings. 
— Cowell, Interpreter. — Statutes of the Itadm (2nd 
edition) lor Charters and statutes of the Fuiest 
I after 1215. — Gardiner, Select Documents of th£. 
Puritan, KirohUiori.] M. t. m. 

FOREST, Bkasisok. See Fouksts, Medi- 
•rvAL, j». 110. 

FOREST CHARTER. Sec Foiufisivs, Medi- 

yEYAP, p. 112. 

FOREkj^r, CouiiTS OF. See Foiiksts, Medi- 
xEVAL, }). 108. 

FOREST, Name.s and Extent of. See 
FoKES'IS, MEDIiEVAL, p. 111. 

FORES'r, Officeu-s of. See Fojie.sts, 
Mediacval, p. 108. 

FORESTERS. See Fouests, Mediaival, 
p. 109. 

FORESTS, Economic Aspects of. History 
shows that, except in arctic regions, there was 
once a iiatuial covering of woodlands over tlie 
gi’catcr part of the globe, lii the writings of 
Tacitus a7i(l CScsar distinct evidence is given of 
the geiiA'al difitribiitiun agd chaTacter of these 
wo( Hands tliroiigliout Franco, Germany, and 
Britain ; and in tliose jiarts of tho w'orid, such 
as the backwoods of America and the jungles 
of Burma, where increase in the jiopulation is 
only now gradually iioccs.sitating the clearance 
of tho primeval forests in order to jiorinit of 
the extension of arable and paijl^iye land, tlio 
same jJl'Ocesses ma^ at tho present day be scon 
as took place centurhs ago in the more civili.scd 
Vnd settled jiortioiis of the globe. 

In many of the countries of JCurope the pro- 
cesses by which the ])resent ratio of woodland 
to total area lia^ boon attiynod are clearly 
traceable. To detail tbeiii or to e> amine into 
their causes is beyond the scop^ of this article. 
According t<i tlieGoveriimeiit Statistical Jtcturiis 
for 1905, the utilisation of the .soil is as follows 
throughout most of tho Euroiiean ^huntries 




If wo compare the most civilised cmiotrics of 
Kiiropc, thti followiiij^ ratios will boobserAcd : — 



roicentiigc of Total Are* 1 

Country. 

Ton’S t 

Tillage. 

I’asturage. 

Uiiil'f’il Kiiii^iloiu 

SJ 

‘•n 

3f>] 

Ki.nico 

17 

IS 

17 

m 

Get many . 


is> 

AusLiuiimi lliiiii'‘iry 

1 30 


1 17 


Tho proportion in wliieli woodlands should bo 
rotainod for climatic, national -economic con- 
siderations can never bo stated in anything 
like an uiitlioritativo manner. Thanhs to our 
insular ]iositiun, and more particularly to the 
honclioial influence exerted on the clnuato of 
Hritain by the (lulf Stream, the woodland area 
has with impunity been rostiicted to so low a 
ratio as woiild undoubtedly have cn' died agri- 
cultural disastoi in the interior of the continent 
of Europe. It is not merely the ]»ro])ortiun of 
woodland to the total area that must be taken 
into account, but also the maniMT in wbieli it 
is distributed over the sin faec of the country. 
Thus India, with a total area of 737,70.‘},fl*J2 
acres, has, aciiording to the Sfrriisdi'ttl Abstmd 
far BrUiAi India for 11105, state forests 
aggregating 67, 13(1, 102 acres, or 9 '5 }ht 
cent of the whole, without reckoning the 
iiucla.ssed junglc.s covei iiig many thousands of 
stiuare mill’s throughout the thiiily-jiopulated 
proviiice.s of IJiirma i^pd Assam ; hut as^hese are 
not equally distributed over rbc length and 
breadth of tho land, certain poi-tions of Bengal, 
Madras, and Upper Burma are in particular 
now and again liable to famine when the south- 
west monsoon fails to de[»osit tho normal 
quantities of moisture in any year. 

In Britain the clearance of the forests was 
throughout the middle ages not only nnclicckcil 
but diree.tly cuoouraged, so tliat as early as tlie^ 
reign of Henry VII. the woodlalids covered only 
about one-tliird of the total area ; in Ireland, 
too, so late as the 17th eoijtury tho policy of 
clcarunce of forcy.ts was urged on hy James T., 
Charles I., and Ci'onnvell. (Jn tJio continent, 
pn the otiicr hand, legal action was taken as 
early as the l'r3ginniiig of tho 14th ccntuiy to 
restrict clearance (»f woodlands. Thus in Ger- 
1 The figures fur 1911 show only very slight alterations. 


many in 1304 tho first edict was is.siied for 
bidding fresh eleurance.s in a pail of Alsace, .and 
ordering land to he replanted which had been 
cleared without pcrmis.sion. Siinikir edicts were 
ksiieJ in France hy Chailes IX. and Henry IV. 
in tlio HJlh century, and a luoie sLiiiigeut law 
on the subject was the ceh'hiated ordoiiud/u’C lU's 
/o/r ^5 of 1669. At the time of the icvolution 
this was praetieally set aside hy a deciee ol 
1790, hut the imjieLus thus given to e\ce.s.sive 
cleaiauee was so soon jirodiietive nl I’vil results 
that a prohihilion had to be issued from the 
consulate prohihitiiig fiutlier elenranees. At 
the ]»resentdayull circiimstauces relative to the 
clearance of woodland aie piovideJ for in the 
cmIc for cslicr, framed for the better administia- 
tion of tho national, communal, and juivatc 
forests. 

TJie Climatic Tnflacncc of Forests is discicsscil 
hy Humboldt, who in tlio Atpexls of Nature 
laments tliat the wants and restle.ss activity of 
man “gradually di’sjioil tbe liiee of tlie earth 
of the refreshing shades which still rejoice the 
eye in Northern and Middle Europe, and which, 
even more than any historic documents, jirovn 
the recent date and youth of our civilisation.” 
The suhject was never studied seriously uiitd 
1867, wlicn observations were begun by IVof. 
E. Ebcrmaycr of Muiiicli, of which tlic first 
results were puhlished in 1873 i'ili his celebrated 
work Fie '‘dnjsicalisciccn EiniuLrlewiijen dea 
Waldcs auf Tjuft uml Jiode.u. ’feiiico then, how- 
ever, more extended obsei’vatiuiis conducted 
throughout Germany, France, and Switzerland 
have in many ways caused hi.s doduetioiis to be 
.^mollified. Tlie best rr.s\(vU of the work accom- 
plished in this direction is to bo found in Fj-of. 
R. AVcbci^s Dk Anfyahcn dor Forstmrthschaft, 
forming the opening portion of Fruf. J. Loroy’s' 
Uaudlyuclh der Forstivisscnschaft, 1886, from 
which tho following results ai e taken. 

1. As rcijards Atmospheric Temperatvre, 
The average results .oi observations made 
diiying ton year.s (1 875-8.5) in different kinds 
of forest' at l^iights varying from 10 to 3000 
feet .above the sea-level, and at latitudes between 
474 ° ti]' 55, N., showed that in general the 
mean atmospheric tem[H'rature in woodlalids is 
cooler than in tho open, as sliown in the 
following table 
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Ti'inperaturo o^Woodbuul Air, compared with that 
of Air iu tlie Open. 

In * Fahr. 

At Ti firt 
aliove, tlu! 
gionini. 

TL’T euoler 

:: • 
o-or ,, 

In tho Tr«'e- 
crown 

Spring 

SllllWiMT 

Antiiiiin 

WMnin- • . 

O’o?'’ cooler 
i’47“ „ 

0 ir „ 

()‘0.l“»w:irincr | 

Annual Aveiagc of all 
iceutdeil Obsfi vatiuiis. 

imr mjler 

0‘414“ cooler J 


Tho animal avera^^o tcinpei’aturo in woods 
groiviii^ in closwl oanojiy is found to bo lower 
than in the o])C’n, although the erowus of tho 
tiees aro on the whole a little wanner in 
w^inter. Tlio (iillerenoo is greatest in suinmur, 
loist in winter, and about inidvoiy botwoon 
these (ixtronies in sjo iiig and autumn ; l)Ut 
the mean annual (lid'eronee sehhun amounts 
to over b’ J'ahr. luMr tho ground, and to 
neaiet'ly in the crown. Tho prevention of 
insolation of the, soil dining tho long hot days 
of sninmi'r, and tho rajiid tiiins|iiratiou of tho 
foliage, e\eit grealei influeneo on the atmo- 
s}>hene temper.iti.ie than eaii be aseiihed to 
fclieUer I'loin wind and doerease of iioetnrnal 
radiation. 

Observations made in .southein (Icnnauy 
ostahli'lied the laet that in the foix'sts it is 
oooler unniig this day, and ivarmer during tlie 
11 gilt t’l.m ill the open. During tho day tho 
sliado adoided liy the crowns of the trees keeps 
the air cool, whilst tho leafy eaiioiiy iiitcrfcies 
V illi the radiation of warmth during tho night. 
These equalising inllueiices aro naturally 
slroiigost (luring spring, summer, and autumn, 
w luMi foli. jjL is mo.st abundant, whilst in winter 
the • onifeioiia vioods with evorgreen canopy arc 
milder than deciduous forests. Owing to these 
diihiemi'-s in tempeiature, beiiclicial currents 
oi air sot ill botween the woodlands ami tho 
opei oouiitiy, in the same manner as land and 
sea h o/a-s ari^ fornu'd. During tho day the 
oooler and nioistm- air of the forest Hows out to 
the open, to tal#- the place of tlfe heated air 
ascondiiig ; at iiiglit .i current sets in bom the 
ojieii, cook'd by radiation, towards the forest. 
Tho immediate ae^^-iou of forests is, tjierefore, to 
modify the daily max^miraud miniina ofatmoj* 
spheric temperature, hoiico it may ho deduceff 
that a comparison of tho ahsoliito extremes of 
tomiiorature during the year mmst exhibit the 
sum total of the inllueiice exerted*by woodlands 
on atmo.spheiic tempsrature. As extremes of 
temperature are had alike for man and Coast, 
and for agricultural operations, this modifying 
elket can sometiuK’s bc*of immci.so*inipoj-tance 
from a national- econ.Muiv. poin^ of jjiew, Tor 
many places that were onco fertile are now 
little Wttor lli.’.n harrer wa.st(!S in con.scmicuce^ 
of the rcekle.ss dcmiaation of forest.* The 
German observations yielded the following 
results on this point : — 


Average* difTerence of tciuporatnre In the forest and 
111 tlie opi^ at 6 feet aliovo the gromul. 

Exhibited by maxima of July ®^xliib,ted by minium 
^ ■* of Jiiiiiiaiy 

(i'82" Fahr. cooler in foresl, 

^ in forest 

In making these observations it was found 
that geographical position, exposure to winds, 
and the nature of tho forest exerted modifying 
influences to a certain, and often not incon- 
siderable extent. 

2. As regards soil temixrahcrc, observations' 
in southern Germany gave tho following 
results : — 


Average Rod l.i‘nipeinture in the foie.st eom]iurcd 
with that in tlie oi>eti. 

- =cooler by. -|- = wanner by. 


In • Fahr. 

At 8iir- 

lilCt) 

Atl ft 
ileptli 

At 2 It 
tieidh 

At 3 It. 
depth 

At 4 ft. 
deptli 

Sin'ing 

-4-(KS" 

- 3'08“ 

-.3*21" 

-2 7'.e 

~2':i2" 

Suninicr 

-0 10“ 

-o-rr 

-7*07“ 

- 0*81.° 


Autnnin 


-2 In" : 

-3-Of 

- 3 20° 

-3 '08° 

Wnifcr 

-0-23” 

-f 0'4.r 1 

-0*45“ 

-0 22° 

- 0 34° 

Annual average 


- 2-SS“ j 

-3 *41)" 

-3 -28“ 

-3*11>“ 


Thus tho nuMii annual temperature of tlie 
.soil in woods is at all these de[)ths of observa- 
tion oooler than in the ojien. The diHerenw.'? 
are greatest in summer, least in w'intcr, and 
about the moan in sjiiiiig and autumn. In 
countries ^vith warm summers Lliis reduction of 
soil temperatuie over large areas by means of 
woods has a decidedly heiielieial tendency. 

3. As regards the Degree of Atmospheric 
Jhimidity.— Obsei*vations throughout Germany 
and Switzerland have shown that as regards the 
ahsohUe humidity of the air, ibrests liave no 
appreciable climatic elh^et, although they of 
course exert very gi-eat inlluenee on its relative 
1i U 7 iiidily. Taking all tho observations togel her, 
the re.sults arrived at show that tho mean 
annual relative humidity of woodland air is 
from 3f> to K^jicr cent gi eater than that of air 
in tho •ojicr, but that the dfflbienco varies 
grea'ly according to tho^season of tlie year, 
being greatest in summer and autumn and least 
in winter and spring. 

4. As regards the Prec^nlMUm if Aqueous 
Vapour . — As has above been stated, w’oodland 
air is cooler than that in tho open, wdiilst tho 
trees themselves are also cooler, es])ecial]y in 
summfl*, hence wl*)n a cnneiit of^ir is waiftcd 
from tho open into tlie forest its temperatuie 
falls and it ajipr^achcs nearer to tho point of 
.saturation, i.c. its relative humidity increases. 
If it were already near the point of saturation, 
the formation of d^w must ta^c jilace. Wood- 
lands, therefore, act as conflensers of atmo- 
spheric moisture, and deercaco tl^e ab.solute 
humidity of the air wdiilst increa|ing its relative 
humidity ; at the same time they also add to 
tho humidity of tlie air by lAnspii Jtion. Very 
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careful observations nuide for the jjiirfose have 
as yet failed to establish thb actual effect of 
forests in the juccipitation of dew and rainfall. 
Corrections of such vai-ious sorts liavc to bo 
jnado for the coirelation ol readings at difterent 
points in the fort'st and in the open, as to make 
the deductions ojien to se'Aous objections. 
Thus readings at 192 points of ohservation in 
Germany, corrected as eaiefiilly as possible with 
reference to eaustis of ditlercnce, lead to no other 
ti’ustwoi'thy inforenee than tliat at high altitudes 
large extents of woodland innst considerably 
increase tlio local rainfall. Ihit as rieaily one- 
fonrth of tlic lain fall is actually intercepted by 
tho crowns and stems of tlio trees, forest grow th 
ollcr.s great mechanical advantages in preventing 
the scouring and washing away of soil in 
mountainous tracts. Although it is a generally 
acccjitcd dictum that rainfall is greater near 
large fui'c.sls than in the oj»cn under similar 
physical conditions, this has not yet been 
proved by scleiitillc observers. Ihit owing to 
their lower tompcratuie, their greater lelalivc 
huiiiidity, and the mechanical ohstruciion they 
offer to cun cuts of air, forests certainly act as 
condensers ol aqueous vajiour, though their 
iiilluenee in this respect is much greater in 
inouiilaiiious tracts than on plains. 

5. yis re(jardii Kcapnrntion of iioil-inoisture. 
— Observations made in Germany and Austria 
during ten years (1 87r>-8ri) proved tliat, even in 
the vicinity ot the forest, cvajioratrfui in the 
oiien was coiisidciubly gi'eaUsr than within the 
woods. The results are aa follows : — 


Intlii>(qu>n . , . . 

Ill llifi ]‘'on'st .... 

AViitor evaporateil. 

20 !» inelies 

9-5 „ 

Lower in lot cst tli<uitln‘oiion by 

11 ‘4 ilichos 

Kvaporatioii 111 (oicslcxpicsscU ) 

in tho poiccntiigo of tliat in > 
the ojji n . . . ) 1 

46 7, 


The practical iinportam’c of tliis ^v•ill be at once 
seen when it* is recollected that the* mineral 
food-suj)])lics can only bo taken uj) la'om the 
soil by tho 1 ‘ootlcls of plants when presented in 
tho form aoluhU salts. 

6 . As regards ike Feeding of Streams ami 
the PrutrcdoiL of the Soil. The action of forests 
is to retain in the soil a large jiroportioii of the 
rainfall, whiqji, by percolation to the lower 
layers ancl the subsoil, teiidsHo feed the .^cicams 
perennially, and to maintain a constant siijiply 
of moisturo. That tho metdiaiiical action of* 
rain in regard to Avashing away soil on stt-cp 
slopes is iiitorfercd Avitli bv tho crowns and 
stems of trees, ijas nlready^'nccn noted. But 
by the decomposition of dead foliage, etc., t) 
form hnmns or' mould, a strongly hygroscojiic 
admixtiiro is « conveyed to tho upper layer 
of tho soil, thereby enabling it to imbibe and 
retain moisturo with sj)ongG-liko cajjacity, and 


giving tho latter time to perc<^late instead of 
running off rapidly on sloping ground. The 
evaporating action of sun and wind is counter 
acted by the leaf-canopy, which also ])ievents 
radiation of warmth at night. When large 
tracts ol counlryare denuded of forest, increase 
of tcin])cratuyc during the days of summer, 
raj)id rpdiatioii of warinlh by nigld, diminished 
dew - formation in spring and summer, and 
uiicheeked evaporation of moisture (thiougli 
in.solation and the free play of winds), must l)e 
the inevitable results. Such eoiisequeiiees, 
involving serious agiicultural disasters, might 
easily he pointed out in many ])arts of con- 
linentiil Eurojie, Western Asia, and India ; 
i-eleronccs may, however, he made on these 
matters to the ariieh's in tlie National Ilrriar, 
“ korest Science,” July 1889, p, 091, and the 
Fdinhiirgh Iteviciv, “The renury of Kussia,” 
Jaiuiaiy 1893. Tho latter insl.niee is a 
terrible object-lesson icgaiding the indiseri- 
niiiiate dealing of woodlands; in the nine 
years ending in 1887 a (lecnusc of no less 
than 101,801,008 aeics took place in tho area 
returmul as woodlands, a great deal of wliieh 
has sinijily become waste land. Forests tend 
to break the violence of the rain (all, retain 
temporarily a laige ])ro[)oi lion on the stem and 
brandies, from which it tiickles to tho ground, 
hind the soil by means of theii loots and the 
linmiis layer formed by the dear! loliage, and 
imbibe and retain the moisture till it can 
gradually [lereolatc to the lower strata for the 
mainfcei ance of the beiielieial perennial stri-ains. 
In tho alpine districts of .>>outhern l'hiro[)e 
“ban-forests” arc subject tosjieeial laws, being 
letained as protection against landslips, 
avalanches, etc. 

7 . yis regards Ge/aeral Hygieoie Efcd im the 
Atmosjihere. — Whilst IVesli dcarance of forest 
tracts, especially in tropical and sub- tropical 
countrie.s, induces fever and ague, tho re-plant- 
ing of feverish localities, like Canipagiia di 
Homa and tjje Tuscan marshes, has improved 
tlieir climate. But these dledxs are more likely 
due to the dt'grce of direct insolation, freely 
accorded in tlie one case, and counteracted in the 
other, tha^'* to any hygienic -projicrty inliorent 
^in trce-growtli. In tvie lattcr case the evapora- 
tion of stagnating soil moisture owing to the 
transpiration through tho foliage uould of 
itself go far to remove causes of insalubrity. 

Ebennayci’s exjicrimcnts showed that wood- 
land^air had mo.st ozone in winter, which jtroves 
that tho amount of ozone it retains can not he 
due to any chen/ical action of the foliage, for 
even the 'bvergreeii conifers only transpire 
duiiiig the Avinter period of rest. But as in 
the (lecoiiiposition of tho carbonic acid ol 
i/the by tree foliiige from spring to autumn, 
the carbon is absorbed and oxygen set free, 
and as during tlie period of active vegetation 
the hours of sunlight far outnumber those ol 
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darkness — when oxy^'cn is inihihed by the 
foliage, and caibon set free — it follows that, 
apart Iroin their iiivaliiable a'sUietic influence, 
the plan ling of tiecs in towns and cities 
decidedly tends towards the jiurifi cation of the 
air from its exi’ess of carbonic acid ; trees and 
forests act hke Idlers in I'aet. • 

21ic M(>vrBiry Value, of Forests and of Forest 
Prod, lire , — In actuarial ealenlations aifeeting 
woodl.iiids a somewhat lower late of interest 
must be adopted than is obtainable on ordinary 
investments, owing mainly to the social prestige 
which usually acciunpanios large wooded estates 
ivith good shooting, and also to the fact that 
timber and forest jiroduco have hitherto 
steadily appreciated in value whilst otlier 
commodities have relatively dejireciated ; this 
matter is well stated in I’lof. (1. ITcyer’s 
Fndeitiing ',.ur Jt'aldirei (/inrJniuny, 1883, pj), 
3-lG. AVliat rates of inteiest should be fixed 
Oil for a comiiarison of the renfahditif of the 
agiieultnral or the syl vieiiltuial utilisation of 
any soil depimds on varying local conditions. 
Considering the much longm- period elapsing 
between the foiniation and the realisation of 
timber crops, and the gieat(‘r dangeis to ■which 
they are meanwhile exjiosed from wind, lire, 
ins('ot« et( , a higher rate of interest might 
natuially bt looked foi ; hut in most ei\ ilised 
C''uiuii. , as a nialLer of taet, W'oodlands are 
pia( !''•■d'y confined to tiaets wliich, either from 
povrty cif soil or other physical causes, are 
nnsuited for agiicultural occiqiation, oi pa} 
better under timber. According to Heycr, 
whdst the »-idinary late of inteiest was troni 4 
tif 41 pc’* ent throngliout (icrmany, the rate 
'u irtciiist lor (.alculatioiis relating to agricul- 
tmal i,')ds was 2 to 3 ])er cent, and that pre- 
scribed for sylvicultural ealenlations in the state 
foiests w IS from ‘2\ to 3 per cent. The 
eco» oiiiie in.jiortance of the steady ayprecialion 
in i.if i.htrLct i^lue, of forest produce is a Ic.-itnrc 
that dcseivcs attention, fur this is homid to bo 
accentuated iu Uie future, seeing that wdiilst 
pojmlation and demands for timber, < Ic., are 
coiistiiitly inci easing, the wmodlaiid area, and 
therefore the possibility of satisfyii^ these de- 
mands easily, ar^' consti^y decreasing through-, 
out the whole world. • 

Prof. K. Oayor, in his rectorial address before 
the university of Munich in 1889, Ikr Wald im 
Weehsd de.r Zcilcn, page 15, statcji that the 34^ 
millions of acres of wopdlaiid in Germany annu- 
ally produce about (;0,000,u00 cubic meters of 
timber and fuel, and yielc^ aiinnally about 
£20,000,000 to £22,r.90,000, vhith at 2 per 
cent would make 11i nr capital value ahmit 
£1,000,000,000. And, according to 'VVeber, 
op. cit ])age 85 it was found in 1875 that no 
less tlian 583,000 jnesons w^ero ciiga|^*d in* 
industries directly dependent on the timber 
trade, in addition to £4,1 50,000 being annually 
disbursed for various manipulations before the 
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produce reached ^ic buyer, and without reckon- 
ing costs of transport thei-i'aftor. 

The most valuable forests in the Uriti^jJi 
empire arc undoubtedly tlioso of India, wliiHi 
vieldcd a K'veniie ol £1,(597,120 duiiiig the 
yi’ar 1908-1909,^ Even JU‘eepliiig2 per eontas 
tlio rate ol interest obtained, this would make 
their capital value about £85,000,000 ; but it 
is ju-obaidy more. 

Even the 3,029,3(50 acres of W’oodlaiid in 
tlio United Kingdom reju'cscnt a very eonsidi'r- 
ablc cajiital. Taking the avei.igo period of 
rotation of the tiniln‘r crops at IK) years, the 
rental of the land at 5s. per acre per annum, 
the cost of planting, etc., at C2 an acie, and the 
rate of interest at wdiieli tlie landowner is con- 
tent to w'ork as 2A per cent, their actual oost at 
the piesent moment (treating them as ranging 
iioinially up to 90 years) would amount to 
(3,029,300 X £2 : 5s.) 1 -025’^ -^£20, (552, (5(51 . 
Ent tbo tinibiT and minor forest ])rodnee of 
homo gi’owth is entirely inadequate to snjqily 
the demands esisting in Eiitairi, as may be 
seen Irom the follow iiig statement show'iiig the 
quantities of the chief imjiorts during 1910, 
iiid the ooniitrics whence they w'ere oblaiiietf 


Imports 

Wood and Tnnher. 

Loads 

male N’ulnc, 

Ih wii (m (he rou7i(l or x none) 
Fiom 

„ Swi'flon and Noiway . 

l,'.2i;,ISS 

C 

2,77.kOOO 

.do.ir.s 

!I27 0(1(1 

„ Uermany . 

1 1'l.'rr, 

‘.’72,000 

„ Uinl.'d States . 

n.i,,;!-) 

‘.".•'.(,000 

,, JUilisU E. India . 

isi 

(K'/'OOO 

„ C.inada 

M" 

00,000 

,, Ollior Countries . 

i,‘jL»i>,rd:’. 

2,‘J.‘!0,0()0 

,SV»irn orsnht, planed nr 


(5,020,000 

d)(;s,sr(/ 



l''iom Russia. 

lk.s77.wv; 

S, ‘270, 000 

„ hwcslcn and Koiway . 

i.eei.Mf. 

1,010,(100 

„ United SlaO'.s . 


OOO 

„ Canada 


2,1. Ml, 000 

,, Otlier Countiifts . 

Ubi, WJ 

100,000 

# 


17,710,000 

• 

Fun iture woods , 

• Tons. 
270, 4 :n i 

],.S07,000 

Total for tirabnr alone . , 


20,‘JO0,OOO 

Minor Vroduce 



ri4l|)ofwood 

S .'.>,.S7H 

4,003,001) 

(Inins, rosins, etc. 

10.s,l]7 

2,.S.S|,000 

H:uk, etc., for tanner.s and 

dyers 

44,osr 

.2015, fKlO 

• • 

1,012,0/7 * 

7,1'K),000 

Oaliinet and loiners’ work . 

('(‘2,000 

W o(m 1 wall' and lurn^y 


1,720,000 

T(?tal value of t in jiorts 


;5."/, 721,01 10 

Exports— 

Legds 


UoukIi, liewn, sawn, or 
spilt, and staves . 


2^,0.s;j 

1*20,000 

Furniture, calmietwaies, etc. 

• • •" 

i,S'it;,ooo 

j Excess of IiiiiMuts o\ei Ex- 
polls 

• 

• i 

1, Oil’., OOO 

t 22,71.0,000 
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These do not include cutelt, gambier, caont* 
ciiouo, giitta*j)ercha, wilJows, cork, peril vian 
llff.rk, etc., anioiinting to over £^^2, 000, 000 more. 

It would of‘ course bo a pliysical impossibility 
to produce the gioater jiart of tliesc imports in 
Britain, but there is no climfiie reason why, 
at any rate, a considerable poiLion of Llie 
following timber should not be borne giowii : — 


Imported from Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Oerm.any. | 

Timlx'r in tlin ron,(,di 
Converted Timber . 

Loads, 2,lRfi,2.Sl 
,, 4,55r,,.S2(i 

£3,!>74.nO0 
13, 002, 000 

£17,000,000 

Totiil . 

Loads, 0,742,107 


Before eiiiiuierating the more important litera- 
ture touching on the eoonoinic aspects of forests, 
special and proniinont mention must be given to 
the very masterly and complete short treatise on 
the history of forestry, and the national -economic 
importance of forests and of forest-produce, which 
is coni})rised in the three articles on Ftnsfen, con- 
tributed by Prof. M. Kiidres of Tubingen to the 
Jlamiioorfcrbuch der StcuUsmssemhr/ten, edited 
by Conrad, Elstcr, Lexis and L()emng,lS98-l 901. 

[Ran, Lehrbuch tier PoliL Oekononiie, article 
“Forst\virthschuft,”by\Vagncr-Nasse, — Schonberg, 
Hand, buck dcr PoliL Oekonomie, art, “ Forstwirtli- 
schaft,” by J. v. Helferich. — Lorey, Ilandhiick der 
Forstmssenschaft, 1886, art, “ Forstpolitik," by 
J. Lehr. — Encyclopedia Britannica, art, “ Forests.” 
— VV. Schlich, Manual of Foreslrtf, 1887, vol. i. 
pp. 13-96. — Ninetemlh Century, art, “ Wooillands,” 
July 1891. — Edinburgh Review, art, “'I ho Penury 
of Russia,” January 1893. — J. Nisbet, British 
Forest Trees, 1893, Preface and Introduction. — 
Roaclicr, Faiionalohmojaie des Ackerhaues, etc., 
bk. iii. ch. iii. — Ein iiaiionolokononiisches Ilau^d- 
prinzip der ForsiwirtMwf I, 9th ed., 1878. — B. 
E. Fernon, ForeM Jiijlwnccs, U.S.A., 1893. — 
Professor Isaac Bay ley Balfour, Address on 
Forestry at the British Association, § I). (Biology), 
Oxford, 9th August 1894.] j. n. 

FORF/rilOUGHT. Forethought may be 
doliiicd as that siiecios of imagiiiaiiou wliieb 
enables a man to realise at any jjiveii time his 
probable wants in the future. Wluit is not 
immediately prcseiif to the senses cannot excite 
intense fear or desire unless it bo vividly 
realised by the imagination. Without fore- 
thought, therefore, it would bo im[)Ossiblc for 
a man to deny himself now in order that he 
might enjoy hereafter, lie inigtit desire riches 
as the means of insUni enjoyment ; but he 
would not 'accumulate rickes as tlint-inearis 
either of enjoyment or of production in the 
future. 'I'hns foj’C thought is the iinces.sary eon-' 
dition of all saving, and Iherofore of the forika- 
tion of capital. 

The degree of* forethougl#v pos.sosscd by any 
race or individuh.1 is determined by causes too 
numorona and too obscure for comidete enumera- 
tion. Among^tbe more olivious of these canae.s 
is climate. In some countries flic climate i.s so 
benign as io T>ro\^ido the means of life and of 


man, in others the climate is so rigorous that, 
with the most juncliiug jai'simony, only a bnre 
cxistctico can ho gained. In neither case can 
we expect much fornthoiiglit fioin the inhalut- 
ants. In the ojic case they are comfortable 
without forethought, in the other case no fore- 
thought could make them condbrtahle. More 
over a* luxurious climate relaxes, and a frozen 
climate heiiumhs tiie iiitellecttial ])f>wers. It 
is in the intermediate climates f.hat man can do 
most to better his condition and has most 
mental energy to coneeivo and to desire 
improvement, 

AnotluM’ inflnenee which affects forethought 
is religion. Some religions have stimulated, 
otliers have rcj»rosscd (he natural instinct to 
enjoy the present which so oltcn ojierates 
against Ibrethouglit. It is true that the ascetic 
temper which condemns pleasure euiidemus also 
the pursuit of riches. Yet no communities 
Iiavo developed a highci degieo of forethought 
than Scotland and New J^aiglaud, wliere an 
austere religion has been all but universally 
accepted. In such communities the enjoyment 
of the passing hour is doubly dillicult, and the 
mind even of tlie ordinary man is forced to 
direct itself njioii the I’utiii'e. A thiid in- 
fluence is government. Men ^^ill nut deny 
themselves in order to attain a I’einote oliject 
unless they have fair grounds for hoping that 
tlicir self-denial will bear fruit. Siieli giounils 
they can have only under a tolcu'ahly good 
government. A government which takes an 
undue proportion of the national means to fill 
its treasury, or which peimits its servants to 
pmotise extortion, or wliieli fails to defend 
public order against loieign assailants or 
domestic criminals, or wincli mairilaiiis the 
thoughtless in comfort at the cliarge of the pro- 
vident — still more a govcrnnient which commits 
many of these faults — will elfectually weaken 
forethought, and cuiy in time rQ'Juce tlie richest 
country to penury. On the other hand n good 
and orderly^ government wiK stimulate fore- 
thought to such an extent as to cause a steady 
accumulation of capital. Another inlluciico 
is educatiin. In so far as /jMhieation weakens 
•-the force ofmoineiit.auyJJ^']>etito, and strengthens 
*^thc reflective and imaginative iiowers, it tends 
to increase forethought. 

Yet another inllinniee aifeetiiig forethoiight 
is the o]»])ortiMiity for safe and ])rolitable invest- 
ment of savings. The. motives to save are ' 
stronger where sa\ii.gs can be not merely 
hoarded hut .so*'Cmi)ioyed as to produce an 
immediate '• 1 ‘ctiirn. liI this way the modern 
ddvoloj)i^ient Qf joint-stock eonijuMiios has done 
much to ditlusc forethought. But where fore- 
„thou^it is gcnor.d the accumulation of capital 
will givadiially lower tlio rale of interest and 
profit ohtaimihlo. Whether this process will 
iiltimatclv weaken forcthouLdit bv Icssonimr its 
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|i(isition to sotve. Wo liave not snfficiont 
materials for judging the elf'cct of a very low 
rate of interest continued for a very long time. 
As yet tlie rate even in the riehost countries 
a{)]>cars su/Iicieiit to stimulate forctliought. A 
certain auioimt of saving has always he<*n 
proinj)ted hy tlic need of a i-escj’V* fund against 
old age, silliness, or other calamity, and lun-. 
thercfoj’e Ixscii independent of the attraeiion of 
intcicst, indeed where the rate of interest is Ioav 
more must be savetl for these purposes and for 
the heiiclit of ehildren, to produce the same 
iiiconie. Ihit such saving as is prompted hy 
the desire to better one’s condition, to increase 
one’s income, must bo discouraged as the future 
return to a given exertion of immediate self- 
denial becomes less and less. Saving of this 
kind was narrowly restricted in tliose states of 
society in which there were few modes of safe 
and luerative investment. JVIuch that would 
now ho saved was then S])ent upon stately 
houses, large relinnes, massive plate, and gay 
clotliing. It is at all events [lossihle that, as 
investments hceomc less pi ofi table, the Uiste for 
unproductive ex])euditui‘e may become stronger. 
Taking mankiml as a wlioh;, it may safely he 
said that they are deficient in forethouglii. 
Vet tliere are many individuals whose fore- 
thong)' t is excessive. Forethought is not, like 
truth r>' justice, a virtue of which one cannot 
have too niiieh. It is a faculty which needs to he 
hal incid hy other fao.ullics. Men defective in a 
healthy power of eiijoymout or constitutional! > 
timid or stunted in feeling hy early privation do 
ii ( ([iiently m (‘I’-estimato thefnturc in comparison 
u 'th the n sent, and persevere in this error until 
ilir .tie leady to descend into the grave. In 
siicti men the habit of looking to the future has 
bcvoine a disease fatal to liappinessaud pernicious 
to their higher naturi!. Nny, it sometimes 
go'‘S so f; L‘ as to defeat its own object, the 
.iccnmnl.itiou of riches. For the miser will 
deny himself Tiie rijcrealiou and ev(jn the food 
ueediiil to Ids fi^l enieieney as a ^) 0 ^ducer. The 
firm and Iramjuil temper wliich can did ’ halanc'' 
the future with the jueseiit may not always 
tend to the gicatcst iinlividual ae^umulation, 
hut it is most, coiid’^^i^ to tlm general well- 
being. ^ ; 

[Adam Smith, Wedllh of Nations, ii. ch. 
in., Of the Accumulation (tf Capital. — Mill, Prin- 
cijilcs uf Pol Uiml Kcon'iny, bk. i.pli. xi. ; On the 
haw nf the liu-euse of Capital. — Mar.^hall, Prin- 
tiples of Economics, hk’. iv. v-h. vii., On the (irowth^ 
of Wealth. — Bagehot, Economic t^(\idies.'\ 

, • ^ F. 0. M. 

FORFEITUKIC is th^ loss of propel ty or of 
rights in consequence of some act or omission on 
the |)art of the owner of the property or of tl>c 
person in whom the light was vested. |?^'orfeif? 
ure of leasehold property in consequence of a 
broach of covenant on the ])qrt of the lessor is 
now comparatively rare, as i'eoent legislation 
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enables the lessee in mo.st cases to remedy the 
breach before tRe les,sor can enlorco his right 
(see Entky, Rkiiit of). Forfeiture may occur 
through the non-ohseivaiici! of a condition i#i- 
]>osed hy the will or .settlement under which 
projierty is held (d. 7 . Avlicn p] 0 ])ei ly i.s given over 
to a third p(‘r.soR in the event ol tlie tenant foi 
life, rein.arrying, or cliangiiig hi.s religion or his 
name, 01 hecondtig a hanknqit, etc.). F. .s. 

Formerly, when a man was convicted of 
treason or felony, ho foifeitcd all his property 
both real and personal. By a 1 mi barons legal 
fiction his blood was said to he corrupted so 
that descent could not be traced through him, 
and upon his execution Ids children had noiilaim 
to his land. It therefoio e.scheated to the lord 
in cases of felony and to the crown in ca.se.s ol 
trea.son. It was thus that the demesne of the 
crown was so often enlarged vheii great land- 
owners suficred for treason. ’Fhe ]>ei.soiial ])ro- 
perty, whether of the traitor or of thf3 I'elon, 
]>assed to the crown immediately u])on his con- 
viction. Tliis aggravation of pnidshment was 
objectionable on many giounds. If the felon or 
traitoractiially.suircreddcath.aiiyfnrtljorpunish- 
ment wa.s unnecessary. Forleitui e of projicrty 
in .such a ease bore most baldly on the innocent 
widow and children. If the punishment of 
death were remitted theie was tlie further 
inconvenience of taking away a man’.s livelihood 
and adding to Ids temjitaiions as soon as he 
was set ai# large. Lasl.ly the jauialty of for lei t- 
urc acted as a temptation to rulers to seek the 
conviction of a wealthy accused person . For 
tliese reasons it liad often been condemned hy 
theoretical writers before it was abolished hy 
the act 33 k 34 Viet. c. 23. Under tills 
act, how'cver, a person convicted of felony and 
.sentenced to tw'elve month.s’ iiii])i‘i.soninent or 
iqiwards i.s si ill liable, to forfeit any ollicc under 
the crown, any occlcsiastioal bcnelice, any place 
in a corporation, or any peii.siou which he may 
hoM. 

AnoUier ca.se of forfeiture oj^mirs when the 
le.ss''c of land lireaks a con^maiit in his lease to 
wli.-li a proviso for re-entry is attached. In 
such a ca.so the lessor could loiiiicrly sue on the 
covenant without more ado. But hy the Con- 
\. 3 yanciiig and Law of Propeity Act of 1881 (44 
k 4,5 Viet. c. 41) he must now serve on the 
lessee a notice specifying the particular breach 
oompkiiicd of, ai^l rc<iuiro hin'w ^ remedy the 
breach or make compensation. Only if the 
lessee fails to conqdy within a reasonable time 
c^n he enforce Ws riglit of ro-eutry, and even 
then the court has full discretion to giant the 
lessee relief on reasonable t^irms. These pro- 
visions do not apjny to the bypach of a oovenant 
against underletting, or to the case of non-pay- 
ment of rent. Indeed they are oifly intended 
to protect the lessee against fift feiture in cases 
where it i.s an oxci'.ssivc ^lenalty^ and thus to 
increase his reasonable socuiity. 
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Under t]»c n-ndjil land law n freohol(C tenant 
iniglit forfeit his land by {-ertaiii breaches of 
the conditions on whicli lie held it. 

^Bningglei-s are still liable to foifeitiirc 
of tbo goods snmggled, in addition to other 
jienalties. 

Tlic host Olliee Savings lie ink r<*gulalionR 
decree the foi feiturc of deposits in other savings 
banks which are concealed at the tiino the Post 
Olfloo aeeonnt is o]jGned, in spile of the deposi- 
tor’s declaration to the eonlrary. Partial for- 
feiture to the National Debt Coimnissioners 
under this rule are of constant occurrence. 

[Rir James Rtephen’s IHsfu'n/ of Crimival 
Imw of Kiuf/nvfl, vol. 1. pp. 487-481). — (ioodeve, 
Modern Imw of Jical Property. — Williani.s, Law 
of Heal Property. — WoodfalJ, Law of Landlord 
and Tenant . — Tice Convey am in y and Law of 
Properhi Act^ 1881, ed. Clark and lin'tt or 
ed. Wolstenholme.] F. c. M. 

FORCKl) THANSFFU. The risk to which 
buyers of shares, stock, or debentures transliT- 
able by deed of traiisl'er wore formerly exposed, 
owing to the possibilily of the vendor’s signal nre 
on the transfer heing lorgcd, has been consider- 
ably reduced by the Forged Transfer Acts of 
18111 and 181)2. These acts enable coin]».'iuies 
and local authorities to make com})onsation to 
jiersons to whom certilicates have been issued 
in juirsuance of such hnged transfers, and have 
already been very widely ado|)ted. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the ai’toption of 
the aots is purely voluntary, and that in the 
case of companies who rcluse to recognise the 
rights of defrauded purchasers, the old state of 
things continues. E. s. 

FOROFRY. There is,” says Mr. Justice 
Stcjihen (/Jislory of the. Criminal Law, vol. iii. 
p. ]8fi), “no sUtutory dehnition of forgery. 
The common law dehnition is making a false 
document with intent to defraud.” Making 
includes, not merely the composition of an entire 
document, hut also altering a document or sign- 
ing it in the name of another pe^feon. Intent 
to delrand is ])rcsun\ 4 jl to exist if at tile time 
of making there was in existence a spccilic 
person capable of being defrauded thei-eby. 
There are as many kinds of forgery as there are 
instruments which can be forged. Forgery 
was a misdcmcanoui* at common law. 

The first severe statute directed against for 
gory is the C^EJiz, c. 14. In the IStli centiny 
the use of paper money and the increase of 
trade gave an imiietus to forg(3ry which it was 
sought to counteract by statuses making many 
^brms of forgery capital. The law was mitu 
gatod by the Act 11 (Ico. IV. and 1 Will. IV. 

0 . 66, and again |iy the Aof'7 Will. IV. and 
1 Viet. 0 . 84, but forgeiy of the great seal re- 
mained troauon aiid capital until 1861, in which 
yeur the statute law relating to forgery was 
consolidated ^ly tbo j^’orgery Act 1861 (21 k 2f} 
Viet. 0 . b8k Forcery of the creat seal, of 


securities in the ]uihlic funds, *bf hank-notts, 
bills of exchange, wills, and certain other 
doenmonts, is pnnishahlc by penal servitude 
for life. Other kinds of forgery are jmnisliahle 
with maximum terms of fourteen and seventeen 
years’ penal servitude res[icctivi>ly. Forgery of 
a trade; mark t'liakes the oflender hahle to two 
year.s’ ynprisoiiment with hard Iajoui. The 
making or possessing of instruimmts or paper 
for forging hank-notes is also severely p>inished. 
In general the littering of a forged dronmeiit, 
i.e. the olfeiiiig or disposing of a forged docu- 
ment knowing it to he forge(l, is puiushahle as 
severely a.s the act of foiguig. The scojic of 
lorgeiy increases with the multiplication of 
doeuments consequent on tlie advance of civilisa- 
tion, and the jirogrcss of scieuee perhaps a (folds 
as many new cxjiedieiits to the forger as sale- 
guards to the public. These eou si derations 
may perhaps justify the great scvei ity of even 
the modern law of forgery. 

[For the pre.senl state of tlie, law of forgery see 
Rl.ej)heii,y>/(r/f»/! of the Criminal Law, Aits. li.O.'i-lfdt), 
and for its development see Stephen, History oj the 
Criminal Law, vol. iii. ]>p. 18fi-l-^H.l f. c. m. 

FORMALEONI, Vincenzo (IStli cent.), a 
m.in of much learning, horn and lived at 
Venice. 

Ha/fyio sulla Nautira dw, Vrneziani, eon una 
illustrazione di olr.inie carle idroarnfir/ie della 
Bihliotcca di S. Marco in Venezia, dnno^ttanti 
risole Antillc piima della seoperta di Cristoforo 
Colomho, Venezia, 178.5 (ti initiated mto Fieneh 
by Chev. Dr. lieiiier, Veuise, 1788) - t^toria fdo- 
sojica e pohtiea delta Naeojazionc, del commereAo 
e delle colon ir, deifU an field, vel Mar A’fra, 
Venezia, 1788 (id. id., Venise, 1791). a. n. 

FORMARIAdE, Duott tie. This was a 
feudal right of the Frenuh lords to exa,et a jiiy- 
meiit from a female serf when she married either 
a freeman or the serf of another lord. ii. n. 

FORONDA, Valentin he. In his Mis- 
cchinca (Madrid, 1787), in his Qrirfas solmi los 
asimfosmis erqu'isifos de la ceonomia politica. 
(Letters on fno most iiiLerestiig questions of 
Political Economy) (Madrid, 1791), and in his 
Cartas sohre la polida (Letters on Policy). 
(Madrid, IJjOl). Forouda \\i\^ one of the first 
bo pojnilariso the new^^'-' 'iOmie ideas in Spain, 
fie advocates commercial and industrial laissez- 
faire, ami pj>po.sod all measures contrary to free 
trade, “ the pole star which ought always to ^ 
be ke])t in sight.” 

[Colnieiro’.s Jiibboteen ,de los Kconomisfas 
Espai)\)lcs, p. 87. J E. ca. 

FORONDA, V^.i.ENTrNO— name used by 
FAimnoNi, Oi;ovANNT, ii^ publishing bis letters: 

liclla p^osperifa. jiazionale, deW eqidllbrio del 
efonmercio e delf^ iditnzione delle dogane, Firenze, 
Tofani, 1789. {v. T. F of the Hcriili di PahhlUa 

fkonom/i di Giovanni Fahhroni, pp.83-110). 

A. & 

FORSTER, Natjianikl, D.D. (1726 o? 
1727-1790), rector of All Saints. Colcbostor, 
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Bnaidos sottig sormona and a pamplilct on 
Wilkes, lie wrote An Enquiry ivto the crmars of 
the ErcsciU High Ericc of I’roHsions, 1767, and 
an An^ioer to Sir John DalryinpJc s pamphld 
upon Utc Exportation of Wool, 17811. Perlia])' 
tlie host parts of tlic Enquiry aie llio arguincnls 
agaiist breeding horses instead o>o\on for farm 
woiTc, and i#i explanation of the cffee^ of ei 
cloHiircs upon the price of pigs, ])oii!try, and 
eggs, ^’llc ocononiie argmncnts arc weakened 
by his neglect of the rale ol wages, and by his 
treatment of wealth and money as synonymous. 
In his jiamplilet on wool he strongly objects to 
the ex])ortation of raw wool, on account of home 
maniifactiires, which, he argues, ■would in con- 
serinenee rise in price and be undersold by foreign 
goods. 

[Evropeun Magazine, vol. xvii. , Diction- 

ary of National JiiograpJiy, — M'Cnlloch, lAtcrn- 
tura of Political Economy.] K. a. r. 

FOETI, E., was, from 1875 to 1878, editor of 
the Oioniak degli Economist i, at Padua, and a 
strong 8up[)orter of the “ socialists ol the chair.'’ 

Ij Azione econo mica del Parlamento, dal 23 
Nov. 1874 al 20 Ciugno 1875, e dal 15 Nov. 
1875 al 26 Luglio 1876. — Giorn. degli Eamomisli, 
Padova, 1875 c 187(i. A. n. 

rORTREY, Samuel (1622-1681), author of 
England's Interest and Improvement consisting tn 
the ISC of the, Stoie a.nd Trade of this King- 
dom, Cinibiidge, 1663, was gentleman of the 
chamb^ r to Charles II., clerk of the deliveries of 
the ordnance in the Tower, and a bailin' in tie 
Corporation of the Great Level. He belonged 
U'- a family '-f I'lemi.sh refugees, who had settled 
as nicrclu nts ;n London. In his tract ho 
.’’i.'cs in favoui of immigration, iiiclosure, and 
a ree-i rn of the coinage, and urges that the king 
should set the fashion of prcferiiiig English- 
made goods to foieign manufactures, which 
should fur*-her be discouraged by high import 
du‘i(s. SubsMiicnt mercantilist widters very 
iietpienily quofed an account Avhich Fortrey 
says he obtained^from a “particular not long 
since delivered in to the king of Franc* " Thh 
gives a detailed list of the hlnglish imports into 
hranco, and tlic French exports ta England, 
making the lotaf va^j^^of tlie imports from^ 
England £1,000,000, and that of the exports^ 
to England £2,600,000. Fortrey and his 
followers concluded that this showed that 
I'mglap'l lost £1,600,000 a yeai; Ly her trade 
with France. The tract was repriuted in 1673, 
1713, 1744, in Whitworth’s Tracts on Trade 
and GorntncrcEj 1778, and in^Loid Overstone’s 
Select Tracts (vol. on “Comineree”J 1856. 

\^D\ctionary of National liiograjdiy.] e. c« 
FORTUNATO, Nicolo (living at ^ajdes in 
end of IStii ccTitury), was one of tho.se w'ritcrs 
who, after studying carefully the evil§ theu* 
afflicting the kingdom of Naples, and the true 
sources of its w'ealth, pointed out the proper 
remedies and the way in which to put theory 


ii to practice. Ac(‘ording to him economics are 
a part of pliilSsojihy, and may Ijc divided 
l)(d.ween public economy (pro})er to a prinec), 
and piivatc (proper to families), Avhieh*is 
limited to individuals. Foitunato dwelt on 
the true .source.s^of public wealth, ))ointiiig out 
England as the example in this, Ihe ])riiieii>le.s 
of economic science being well known there 
and ])ractiscd by the encoiiragejm'iit of agri- 
culture, by i)crmitting free exports of pi-oduce, 
by keeping the carrying trade to the national 
shipping, etc. He criticised the sy.stcin ol 
taxation then maintained in the kingdom of 
Najilcs, and ])ro]toscd an cijuitahle basis ol 
custoiii-honso duties, Ihc aholitimi of inteinal 
tolls, and a uniform as.se.ssm('iit foi the taxes. 
He .showed the nccc.ssily of a census of the 
pojmlation, and sn]»poi led — like Gianni and 
Ncri in Tuscany, though less lortnnatc than 
they, as they saw tlu-ir ideas put into practice 
— the free exjmrt of corn. 

JH/lessioni intorno al comniermn anlico e mo- 
derno del Reqno di Na})oli^ di Nicola Fortimato, 
Napoli, 1760. A. B. 

FOR'rUNP], E. E. Thomas, .stockbroker, 
anthoi oi Epitome of the Stocks a, ml Pablic Funds, 
1796, which ran to seveiitoon editions; of A 
Concise and A aihenf.ie History of the Bank of 
England, with Dissertations on Metals and Coin, 
Bank Notes aiui Bills of Exchange, 1797(traus- 
lated into Ercneh 1798 ? a third edition issued 
in 1 802) intended to defend the hank against 
adverse rumours caused by a temporary sto])page 
of cash jiayrtieiits ordered by government and 
sanctioned by parliament ; and of National Life 
Annuities, comprishig all the. Talks and every 
nexA'ssaiy information contained in the act vj 
Parliament for granting the sarnie, 1808. 

[Brit. M us. Catalogue. — Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors, 1816.] E. o. l’. 

FOSSOMBRONl, Virroiuo, Count (about 
1800), profc.s.sor in the university of Pavia. 

Idee sui vwroli eommerevdi. Lettera d’ un 
])»'ofesso^ip dcir Universiia di Parda (1 Giiigno 
180^), (v. Fahroni’s ScriitiKf pp. 336-417.) 

A. n. 

FOSTER, JoJiN Leslie {d. 1842), grand.sou 
of .Anthony Eo.ster, lord chief haroii of Ireland, 
was an Irish judge, and meinbei of parliament 
on the Tory side for Dublin University 1807- 
1812, for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 1816, for 
ArmagJi 1818-18»0, for Louth* 1-824, 1826. 
He S|X)ke frequently ^see Han.sard under above 
years) chiefly on Irish subjects, .such as Catholic 
Ryjief, Insh Gran^ Julies, ami the Irish Insur- 
rection Pull. He WToto an Emsay on the PrhuipU 
of Conmxereml EJx^anges, move particularly on 
the liclations hetwoen England and Ireland, 
1804. Through au argnment,Qgainst the old 
theory that the wealth of a nation* is propor- 
tionate to ihe exce.ss of its e?]>orts over itfi 
imjiorts, in which he sliows«that tl« halanco of 
debt is distinct from the balance of trade, he 
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contains wliat ho proudly called liia disoovoiy. 
Ho sots Ibi-tlj in this tliat our pYanot is destined 
to exist for 80,000 yoars, of which d0,000 are 
ocAipied witli ascending, and 40,000 e(|nally 
with descciiiding vibiations. Tlie lirst 5000 
years ai‘e occupicil willi the inoveTneiit up\vai-<ls 
out of chaos, 1'liey contain sWen successive 
periods ol retrogression : (a) the series of con- 
fusion (sliadowing — happiness) ; (h) the savage 
state ; (c) the patriarchal ; (</) harliarisni— of 
progress ; (/;) civilisation (th.it in which we live) ; 
(/) fjurantistm (a state in which wo are under 
protection) ; linally {(j) series merely sketched 
out (the twilight of hap])iness). The 35,000 
ye^rs which follow are designated “tho ascend- 
ing harrnonie!i. ” They contain nine periods: 
lirst, tho senes of siniide combinations (tlie 
d(iwn of hajipincss) ; then seven composite 
ascending senes; linally, one entitled “First 
scptigonesic creation, advancing to perfection.” 
The woild will then enter (in 35,000 or 38,000 
years) into the apogee of happiness. This is 
to last about 8000 years. After this the 
doscending jieriod (40,000 ycars)is to commence, 
which is to be passed through in an older 
symmetrically corresponding with the ascending 
period. Then the author, with a boldness 
of conception which disdains to ind'oato the 
course of tho investigations which led him 
to this marvellous discovery, foresees, in an 
epoch comparatively nearer to our own, that 
is to say about 10,000 years disl^lnt, the 
advent of a “Northern Crown” (resembling 
tho ring of Saturn) which, “ through the 
inllnonce of this crown, will usher in tho disin- 
fecting tho oceans, and the perfuming them 
by means of the boreal fluid and an aromatic 
dew.” This blessed result will last about 
40,000 years, for the author, whose exactness 
is mo.st conscieiiHous, lets us know that all 
the.so figures respecting jieriods are based on the 
division of the whole into eighths. It is true 
that when the 40,000 years of f^ic ascending 
period are aihl^d to the 40,000 yeans of the 
descending period, tl^^- 8000 yoars which form 
“a central or ainphiharmonic peiiod,” and 
occupy the very centi'e of the existence of the 
earth, are omitted. It is indeed .sad that this 
should be the ca.se, for this period, 8000 years 
of perfect felicity, is tlie apogee of happine.ss. 

But all will desire to know what tho four 
Movements aw ^vhich Fourier indicates. 5"^iese 
are “the social, tho animal, the organic, and 
the material.” Ton years later Fourier jier- 
ceived that* he had omitted* one, which 
’ scribes as “the Aromatic,” that is to say, 
“ the system of tl^e distributhui of the aromas 
which sway metitand animiils, and form the 
germs of winds .“jiid ei>idemics, governing the 
sexual relatfons of tho stars, and furnishing the 
specific charactefs of the different species.” It 
should not liji^forgotien that P^ourior regards the 
stars as havirn? a life of their own. Thev are 


born and die. Tho moon is a ih-ad planet, « 
corpse. Our own planet, as has been seen, will 
live for 80,000 years (mme or less, within an 
eighth) and then will die. P^iurier exjdains 
tlie way the stars come into existence in a note. 
A stiir m.ay ho gcncialed : (1) Sdf-geiicrafeil 

from a simple itar through its north and south 
poles ; (♦!) from aiiothei star through Ihe con- 
trasting poles ; (3) from intermcdiai ics, as the 
tuhorose comes into exi.stence IVom three aromas 
{7'erre-sud, Ihr^chcll-vtml, and Holnl -and). 
To return to our jtoor jdaiiet which has to wait 
38,000 years for oomjilelc hajipiiiess. d'lie most 
eminent diseijdos of Foniier (V. Considcraiit, 
H. Renaud, and llennoipun, for c.xamplii) have 
not followed liim in his description ol the future 
of the uiiivcisc. They have conleiitcd them- 
selves with acceiiting the organisation of society 
heralded by their leader. What is tli is organisa- 
tion of .society ? Fourier starts fi om the jiosition 
that neither p.a.ssions nor inehnatious are evil 
in themselves, Wliat renders tlicm so is the 
ineduim through which they dcveloji. In a 
complete condition ol harmony— it is thus lhat 
P’ouricr designates tlie final end to he attained — 
every jia-ssion will contribute its slime to flic 
general good, a pio.sperity so peileet that those 
who are tho mo.st didieult to iilcnsc will bo 
satisfied a liundredlold. In bis sysfem there is 
no appeal to self-devotion, but to tlio most 
unrestrained desires, to tbe most unbridled 
jiassious. Men and w’omcn are to lie ela-ssilh'd 
in accordance witli tbcii inclinations. P'onrier 
expects to raise woik from more drudgery, as it 
is under our mi.seiable state of civilisation, to 
being jdeasant and attractive. To attain this ho 
W’onld have for the motive- pow'cr, not a sen.se 
of duty, nor oven self-iiitcjcst, but the pa.s.sion.s. 
If every one only works as his fancy and Ids 
inclinations lead liim all w ill be well. In older 
to reach this le.snlt he divide.s the w'orkers into 
.scries and gron}».s, and utilises heir defects, 
lilven their vices hccoino, when arranged in 
harmony, u.sAul stimulants. « It would bo 
somewhat tedious to follow Fourier through all 
tho details of an organisation of society which, 
w’hilo most ^riginal, yet unfortunately paudcis 
tho physical appcti^ijW 'in a manner which 
rtnders his writing.s sometimes of duhioms 
jiropriety. ^ He cxteiuls the idea of the family 
in a singular manner. Thus a woman was to 
ho allowed several hubhands — a .sjion.se, a father 
to her children, and a favourite, besides mere 
fpo.ssesSbrs — under dilFereiit titles and with 
different riglits, all variable, according to 
taste or caprii'c. Tlie mPai also is not in the.so 
maUers b^und to a very strict life. According 
to Fourier thi.s*iil)oi ty of love is to make an 
end to tho vice and tho hypocrisy of our 
cTvilisaH'jn. But would not this condition of 
things be itself a state of vico ? According to 
our socialist this wpuld not be the case, for in 
the state of harmonv that which is vice to U8 
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becomes virtiK^ and vice versa. As will be seen, 
Kourier has treated morality in the same easy- 
going^ style tliat he has treati'd natural science. 

From the ])oint ot view of an economist 
and an administrator, Konrier organises the 
riialauije^ \\hieh was to tahe the jilacc of the 
Commune. The J^kahiiKje liasgfor its centre 
(dwelling, %orkH]io|), scliool, town liiill, and 
everything else) the I'hahntdcnj^ in which a 
life in common is carried on under certain rules 
which recall those of onr early monasteries. 
The wojkers ol eacli ]ihalange, divided into 
scries, groiijis, or suh-groii])S, according to their 
inclinalions, aie to go out to uork as soldiers 
go out to drill. The individual disapficars, and 
is replaced hy the groups. Thanks to this 
luarvellous oiganisation which through its jicr- 
feetion loiesees everything, and piovidcs for 
every want, ])ros])erity rej daces poverty, cheer- 
fulness replaces all cares and trouhles, good 
order and inoialily, as interjireted hy 
Kourior, vice and crime. Tlie chief of each 
[ihalange is entitled the Unarqne; three or four 
[)lialang('.s when united are jdaced under the 
ehaige ol a twelve ]ihalanges undei 

thutiil Trull </uc, and thus onwaidsto Tclranjurs, 
VoifarqiuL, Krtii qtirs, up to the Oniniarque w’hu 
goMuns the entire sy.stem of the phalanges 
(Foinie,r inake.s their number 2,985,984, neither 
more n-' r less). Tlie onniiarch is the sole 
rider ot eur globe, and decides to live at 
Oonst..ntino{)le, winch is to become the capital 
city of tdiis woild, lie ha.sto look after all tho'-^ 
dignitaiies, both small and groat, the elected 
uimmissif'i’^rs, etc. etc. 'Hie grouj) or sub- 
giuuj) on 'lit to bo composed ol at least nine 
P* >:c’)s ■ ihe sf-rics inchide.s from tvcnty-four 
to Ihirty-two groujis or siib - group.s. The 

number of the .series of each ])halango is 
not tix«d. In this happy community there arc 
neitho!' i/' be courts of justice nor judges. How 
couid ^'lese he needed since every error or crime, 
as we might ffirin it, is a ufiefnl motive jiGU'cr. 
d’here is to be a diiision of pjotits in each 
[ihalange, as jirotits aie to icach the consumer 
by means of exctianges, and not through any 
authoritative distribution. Capital is to be 
preserved in thft .st.'nrc^and the [iffitits in the 
])halang(,.s to go by sm^es, d’he divi.sion w.#? 
to be between ca[iital four-twelfths, labour livc- 
twcllths, and ability threc-twcirtha.* IJnt how 
can e'insumption regulate [irodiiction in this 
medium in which there is notliiiig to direct 
any one to useful labour cxce[it his instincts,^ 
his feelings, or liir passions ^ I'^ouricr lias 
omitted to inform u% Oife ha.s to (i*cl that 
in working thrmigh all idiis detau ou • author 
has never troubled him.self altuit ifliy erisi.s. 
whether ciiused by Man or Nature. All that 
wc liave stated and , va.st deal more ^ to l^ 
found witli but few cxeejitiuns in tlie woik lie 
wrote when launching Ids scheme, wh’ch beans 
the title of the Tkeoric ties qualre mouocmcnts. 


• 

[Foui^er, however, went into more circumstantial 
details in other i»orks, as Le traiU de Vassocudum 
domeslique agricole ou atiniction tnduslric/le, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1822 ; rejuiuti'd in 1841-48 4 

volumes under the title of Thforie deVuniie am- 
wr,sdlc, Le noaveuii vumde iiidusiriii ct sociftaire 
etc., 1 vol. 8vo^l829. Two other eiiitions have 
followed, the last (the 3rd) in 1848.— /’ie- 7 as- et 
charlatan isme des series de Saint Simon ei 
d' Given, 8vo, 1831, and tinally La fausse industrie. 
morceUe, repugnanie, mensnny^i c, ct L' antidote V In- 
dustrie naturellc, eovibinec, atirayantc, v&ndiqne, 
etc., 1835-36, 1 vol. of 840 jiages, Feriodioal 
journals w'ere also estahlislied to sjiread a know- 
ledge of the societary doctri iie. {\) Le Phalanstere, 
1832-34, which became (2) La VhaUmye, 1835- 
1813, transformed after the dealli of Fomior into 
(3) La dhnocratie paeijique. This was the best 
known of all. It was sup[)ressed by the coup d’etat 
ol 2nd December 1851. Foui ut has been lollowed 
hy irnuly disei})]cs both hi France and in other 
countries, and a larger number .still have adoiitcd 
his nleas of social organisation. The best known 
of these is M. Victor Considcrtiiit, still vigorous at 
the age of ciglity-live (wiilten in 1893), hardy 
mountainecra.she is. All of Fouriei’.s disci [iles have 
lollowed peaceful methods ol [iiopagating their 
ideas, and like their master, have lived generally 
resjiected. Attemjitstoestahlisli [ihalaiisleries have 
beeiiniadeat various tinie.s, but without siicec.s.s. At 
Coiide-.snr-Vcsgre.s, and in 1832-33 at the ex]ieiisc 
of MM. Bandet-Dudlary and Devay brothens, who 
were di.scijdes of the scliool, at Citeanx, in the 
buildings of the old abbey (a good choice so far), 
This last^ellort, under tlie guidance and at the 
expeiKso of the brothers Young, was made m 
Algeria, 1’ Union du Sig, which aftei wards was 
trausformed into an ordinary business onter[inse, 
III Texa.s, the colony wa.s under tlic management 
of M. Victor Con.sidewant. Tlie FAMiLl.STiiRK 
iq.v.) at Guise borrows [lavt of its regulations fioin 
Fourier. But these a}i[)ear to he based on those 
laws wliicli Fourier in hi.s turn liud borrowed from 
that natural organisation wliicli [lolilieal eooiiomy 
de.serU)es, .see (Jh. Gide’s “Charles Fourier” m 
Guillaumiii’s Petite Jiihliotldque Leon. ; also 
J. S. Mill’s Principles of Pol. Econ., vol. i. bk. ii. 
chap. i.^§ 3, 4.] ^ a. c. f. 

“(^ommuiiism,” Profess(#H. Sidgwick remaiks 
{Principle'! of Pol, Leon., bk. iii. cli. vii.), “is 
generally regarded as an extreme form of socialism, 
m which the mo.st thorougligoing antagonism to Hie 
mstitutiou of private pi ojierty IS mamfested. . . . 
The [iroiiosal to organise .society on a communiKtic 
plan, so as to di.stribute the annual produce of the 
Juboiir and capitid of the cominm^ty either in 
equal shares, or in shares varying not according to’ 
the deseits, hut acco.ding to the need.s of the re- 
cipient, is one of^wdiich the .serious intere.st has 
it^w [la.^sed away ; though a generation ago it 
had not a few adlicrcnts, and was siqii'orled with 
e.arue.stne.ss and a^lity by m%re than one com- 
petent writer.” • 

FOURPENCK OH CROAT. .The first 
English silver coin of greater walno than the 
penny ; called a groat or ij^rosse localise of it? 
size. 
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Oiunt-s stmcl! fit, tlifi liiitt' bfii tlu' uord 

“ K(iiui>(‘iici>" on iIh' icv.-iM' TIn> Maundy 

fonriHjiictN \\!is nol di'sconlaiHii'd m Inil^, bt.t lln'.sn eoitiK 
havu htiiK-k (Mcli Vfiu III. Ill Uiatdatf till tlio ini'M-nt 

tirin (lUiH). F, !•. A. 

KIIACIICTTA, (^iitoLAMO (lOUi cull Liny), a 
statesman who, writin;^ on (inaiieial niattors, in 
reference to the duties of a nilur, considers it 
iiicurnhent on him “to niaintaiii abuiidanoe. " 
lie arf'ued that for this imrposc tlic iioliility 
should hear tlieir share of the })ublio burdens, 
contributing^, projioitionately to their wealth, 
to the taxes paid by the common peo^vle. 

11 Piincipc, (li (lirolanio Fiaclietla, 1597, 
Venetia. eiliz. lucdufa et in molti luoehi 
ain]>li!ita dalT uutoro medcsimo, Vciietia, 1599. 

edi/. 1()47. A. K. 

FKACTIONAL CUKIlENCy. In countries 
using inetallic currency, a considerable supply 
of small change is required in order to carry 
on the daily tiansactions ol' retail trade. Tliis 
want is generally mot by the use of token coins, 
authorised by law to be received as cijual to a 
certain fraction of tlie standard of value, 
altliough not actually w^orth so’'inuch. Such 
coins are u.sifally ^-gul tender for dom])ara- 
tively small sums only {c.g, British silver 
coins are not legal tender tor a greater sum 
than 40s.), and are occasionally limited in 
number to so many ]wr head of the population. 
Fractional coins need not nece.ssarily be mere 
tokens, and, indeed, are not always such ; but 
ill view of tiiejact that the^ are only re^piircd 
' for convenience in condiieting small transactions 
wdtliin the country of their issue, and are not 
used internationally, there (k?s not a[)])ear to 
bo sufficient reason for losing the ])rolit whiSh 
uocnios on the issue of tokens (see Billon). 

„ • V. F,. A. 

FRANC, History of. The on>,in of this 
name, as a[)plieAr to a coin, is derived from the 
striking of a gold coin in 13(10, on which was 
repre.sented ^the kii^% John II., ilue Good^ on 
horseback, with the legend Johanuea Deigracia 


Fraiicorum Rex. Those francs u cheval, as they 
were called, disappear after the middle of th 2 
15th century. Tlie fimic d' argent from the lirst 
was ecpiivaleiit to the liwe toumois, and was 
w'orth twenty .sons. French waiters use tlie 
terms fraius and lim-es almost without distinc- 
tion, except fhal usage preserihed tlie ILSO ol 
francs qnly for even sums. It wa,” jiossiblo to 
say either quatre fraiies or quatro livres, but 
not to say quatre francs cim[ sols (now sous), 
the correct jdiraso being (juatro livres cimj sols. 
The modern franc is the unit of the decimal 
coinage of Franco and the Latin Union. 

R. L. 

FRANC, Coin. Tlic unit of value, as well 
as the money of account, in the countries form- 
ing tlic Latin nionetaiy union is, in Fiance, 
Belgium, ami Switzerland, called the franc. In 
Italy it beais the name lire, and in Creece 
«lrachma. The franc is divided into 100 
ccutinics, the lire into 100 ceijie.simi, and the 
drachma into 100 lc])ia. 

The franc may consi.st of eithi-r 4-08 giaiiis of 
gold 900 hue, or 77 ’IG grains of silver of the 
.same fineness ; the ratio between geld and silver 
being thus taken at 15 J : 1. 

The value of the gold Irune m sterling (gold 
(9]G’(3 flue at £3 : 17 : lOo an o/.), 9-5211. 
That of the silver franc is in English standard 
silver (925 fine at 5s. Gd. an o/.) 10-32d. ; 
hut with silver at fhe piiee of 2r.d. per ounce 
(December 1911) the melung value ol a stamlard 
silver franc is slightly less i.han 4(1. 

There is no standard Fieiieh com of ilie 
value of one franc, tljc silvi-r com hearing 
that name being a token eonqio.scd of silver 
835 fine, and of the value only of -93 of a 
standard silver franc. 

Tlio .smallest standard com in gold, and the 
only one in silver, is of tlie value of live francs, 

F. E. A. 

FRANCE, Bank OF. See Banks. 

FRANCFIEF, Droit de. IVds was a pay- 
ment made a Roturier (y.e.) on acipiiriiig 
lands previously lield by a noblb. 'J’he ])aymeiit 
w'as originally made to the immediate lord, but 
in the 14th century it was claimed by the crown, 
and henceWi’th forms part of tin domain revenue, 
'riic droit de franefuf of great imjiortanoc 
in empliasi.sing and rnaintainiug the rigid divi 
sion of cla..scs in France. 

[De Tocqucvillo, i/’Jncien H. u 

FRANCHI, Carlo (end of 18tli century), 
pi Neapolitan laAvyer. There had been much 
discussion in the kingdom of Naides about 
redeeming tjic arrcnda)ivMi-—i\\Q.t is, the pub- 
lic ^income, which had foj-nnuly been given to 
the eredifors of^ the state. This transaction*™ 
w’hich would now bo termed a conversion of 
tlie puji^lic debt — had been proposed already by 
Fornpeo Nkri in Tuscany, and stejis hod been 
taken towards it in the kingdom of Naples by 
the institution oV a council (CHur'a per h 
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ricoin2}era d,§n an'iiidimicnti, 1751), whusli 
pro]M)sed to reduce llie interest to 4 per cent, 
or to j)ay oil’ tlie money lent, principal and 
interest, witli 7 ]ter cent. The latter ]iro])Ohal 
WHS aocej>tc(l, but many (lilliciillies aioso about 
the rcdeiiijition of taxes ; loi,astbe cieditois had 
1‘eceivcd Llicse. as tlicir absolnt('f]»H)pcrty, they 
dciiicil tlie#ii;bt to take tliem back. I 4 ‘i^al pn^- 
ceedine's follow ed ; atid it was only in 17r>tJ that 
the tiibunal jaonounced a jnd^onent in lavour 
ul the government. During this Uroiujia pro- 
posed ledeniption at the curient ])riee, which 
was below the oi iginal one. On the other hand, 
hianebi slixmnonsly defended tin* creditors in a 
memoii wbieh Oo.s.sa. thinks .snperioi for its style 
to that of lb oggia alio i>t mlio del L' 

Jv'onotiiid rohUca^ 181)2, ]t. 251). 

I Mcnoo'ia (ht omilaiiM a >S'. Mae'^la, iu iiomedci 
t'oiri'i/uafarl dell' tmaaliunrnlo dei t^ali dt Putjlai^ 
1750.1 A.«. 

KIJ ATst.'l 1 ISK. (o) Any ]tn\ ilegi* granted by 
tin* ciowm to e\ei‘eise a in^bt not otherwise 
(‘xeiei'.abb* b_) a sulijeet, t aj. the 1 igbt to have 
a toiest oi* the light, of nianoiial jm isilictioii. 
'I'he most eoii'^pn noils lianehise in nio(h*rn times 
IS tin* light 1.0 holil a maikot (.see Makkei'). 
Fiaiichises are teimed “ineorpoieal heredita- 
ment'.’ (h) The light to vote at parliamentary 
(‘leetl'/OM. 

Tin* ’iKtdern history of tin* pailiamentary 
i) iiclii " h giiH with the gn*,it Ueforni Aet of 
1 .N.12, pie\ ions to w'huli tlie lioronglns which 
rcliiiiiid members to the llou.se of (joininoii'^, 
undei a vei y limited fraiiclii.se, had to a very 
g ‘at e.xtei.) come under tin* emitiol of p(*(*is 
an 1 landed ni'ignates, and weie shamcle.ssly 
‘o; 'vliil. tin iMiuity constituencies, in whicli 
the orojicity ipialilnaitioii was low, recpiired 
aitu.'il oeciiiiatioii of an estate of inln*iitance. 
liy tlieActol 1 S.‘J2 a nuiform boiongh franchise 
W'ls eii.iU’d. based uj'oii occiijiation of piemises 
ol Jm .'Oil mal Value of i'lO. In tlie boroughs 
the nepio.seiiEtion of tin* Teojile Act of ]8(.>7 
.*dde(t a lianehise based on le.sK^mce and the 
}ia.ynionl ol r.iti*s and tin*, lodger train hi.se ; it 
akso lowered the county ownet.shi[) (|Uaiijieatioii 
to £.5 annual value, and the occupation (pialili- 
eation to ,£ L2 iatf*able value. The ^ct of 1884 
as,>in.ilatcd the eount.'y TJualb'ieatioii to that 
tin* huronghb as regariks the £10 ocenpation 
fianehi.se, the hunsehold and tin* lodj^^er qiialiti- 
j eati »n, and introduced tin*, seiviec franeliiso 
i; both for count'/ and iKirougli, .so tliat, broadly 
i speaking, at tin*, time of „ln' jiassing #f the 
; present ]iiineiiial Act of 1918, In tli in eoimty ’ 
aiid^ borough the qualifjeaiions were as (1) in- 
p habitant, occipiier-ot a dwebing-house, (2) loiter 
V occupier of unfurnished room "if £f0 annual 
I value, and (;t) o(*(ni[iier of land or tenement of 
( the same aiinuai value . while, in eonnti^ aloiiff 
I there were the 40s. freelmlders, the £5 eopy- 
I aolders, and lea.seliolders. 

I in England a person is entitled to be 


; — - — t — 

registeifid as a voter in resjiect of the parlia- 
mentary franchiKe (other tliaii for a university 
eoiisiituency) if he i.s of full agi* and not sulijeet 
to any legal iiieajiaeity, and (a) has the reqniiito 
resideiiee, or (//) husine.s.s re.sidenee (pialiliiMtioii. 
The ipialifying period for (a) lesidenec or (/i) 
occupation in fhe eomstitnency is six mo]ith.s 
ending on and including 15th January or 15t.li 
Julyg but for naval and military voleis leaving 
active service dm iiig the .six months, one month’s 
qiialiticatioii .sullice.s. Idle iiremises need not 
he the same for the whole six months, but they 
must be iu the .same coiislitiieney. The bn.sine.s,s 
preini.ses must be of the yeaily value of £10 at 
least. Absence caii.sod by dntie.s ol employ- 
ment for not more than four nmntlis at any 
one time doe.s not int.errii[)t resideiiee (Act 34 
of 11)21). 

A woman elector must have attained Ibe ago 
ol 30 ami be entitled to be registeied as a local 
goveinment eh*i*tor in lespect of a dwi*lling- 
liouse or of oilier ]nvmise.s of tlie yearly value 
of £5, or be the wile of a Inrsband entitl(*d to 
be .so i(*gi.steied. 

tSjieeial jirovision is made for a naval or 
[ milit.iry voter wlio.se local (|uahlieation is iin- 
1 jieded liy active .service, and sjiecial service 
lianehise was granted to jieisons over 10 limited 
to the pciiod of tlie (ireat War. 

A jK'Kson is no longei di.s(pi,dili(*d by reason 
that he or some pel .son lor wJiom lie is re- 
sponsible# lias received jioor relief or oilier 
alms. A conseientnuis objeelor is in some 
cireniii.stanees disfraneliKsed until live years after 
the leiminalion of tlie wair. 

For the iniiver.sit.y Iraneliise a jieison nnust 
have received a degree, and the eleelions are 
l).i..sed on piopoitional ro]iies(*nt.ilion. The 
above jiailieuhirs on quail Heat mn au* mostly 
gatheied from the llepie.sentation of the I’eople 
Aet, 1018, 7 and 8 Deoigc V. o. 04, winch 
ap]tln*.s to England and >Scotland. 

The Sex Di.sqnalilication Kcnioval Aet, 1919, 
empowered universities to giant degit*(*.s to 
women,* anu when tliese Jiave^heeii giauted 
woii'-'ii graduates w’lll oxerei.sc* the franehi.se. 

The lodgei lranehi.se ha.s now been lejdae.i'd 
by the above residence francbisi*, wliieh is 
virtually a manhood francliise. The Service 
fraiieliise is likewise obsolete in ]»arliamentaiy 
electioii.s, and so is the ownei.shi]) francliise, 
and ii^deed all founer franelii.se, ** 0*0 aholislied 
by § 42 of llio Rejireseiitatioii of the IVojdo 
Act, 1918. The only “funey” franchise .still 
left is the university francliise. 

In all eases tho francliise is (*onrim*d to udiilts 
wdio are Eritish .subjeefs. A pei*i of pailiAinent 
has not the fr.uielifsi*, hut a i#‘(*ie.ss n her own 
light may have. Lunatiis and idioi,s are sub- 
ject to incapacity, though a fmiatie may vote 
in a, lucid interval, A pe.rsoJl convicted of 
treason or felony i.s gimernRy during the term 
of the sonteuee disfranchised even il at liberty ; 
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80 aro certain oUeiHlcrH a<;ainst the*’ election 
laws and ]iers()ns convicted of the second 
olFcncc of liri])t'i-y of public servants. 

' The qualilicatioiis forllie I'rancliise in contin- 
ental countries \ary considerably. In seveial 
countries Lite- iqiper liouse is elective as well as 
the ]o\\ci- lionsc, and the voters for the lirst- 
nanicd cluunber are taken from a more limited 
sphere than those for the other house ; this was 
tiie])lan iidojjted l)y Mr. (iladstone in his Home 
Rule liill of liStbb By tlie new Belgian Con- 
stitution universal traixihise is recoomsed, but 
et'i’tain classes of voters ai<' to have a lar^.'^ei 
votino ])ower. The Cei man National AsseinLly, 
the sole. IcLCislative liody niidc'r the new Re 
publh-an ( biislitiition (191t)), is eleeted “ b} 
universal, 0 (|u:il, diri'ct, and secret siilfragc by 
all men and women over twenty years of age 
in aceordaiuie with tlu' })riucipl('s oi proportional 
representation.” 'I'lie same rule a]>pli(‘S to the 
elections to tlu! St.it(‘ assemblies. Among 
other new eonstitii lions, tliat of Urugiw’y, 
wlii(‘h came intoiorce 1st March 1919, jtrovides 
for universal adult male siilliage with proj)or- 
tional repiescntation, provision being made loi 
similar female snffiage on its bi'ing passoil by a 
two-thirils majority of each ehamher. The 
Constitution oi‘ Peru (1920) prescribes eleetion 
by direct male adult sullrage, but no man can 
vote unless iiiseiibed on the militaiy register. 
By tlio Czeeho-Slovak (Constitution (1920), 
elections are based on adult “ uiiiveryiil, erpial, 
direct, and see,ret eulVrage. and tlie jirinciples of 
[iro]>ortional repieseiitatiou,” tlicre being no 
so.v distinction, and tlie Constitution of the 
new Irish Fua) Btate is similar. In the 
Estlionian Rcjaiblic, the (Amstitution (1920) 
confers the Iraiirhise on al' oita/.eiis who hav< 
been smdi for one year and are twenty ytiars of 
ago. Tlieso new constitutions ai-e mcntioneil 
to sliow the wide, siitlVage basis adopted by new 
stat(!8 ami by new constitutions in older states 
Crcat])rogre,ss has also bi oii made^sinee theCieal 
War in content ng constitutions dii-eeter^ towards 
!*clf-goveriinieiit instates that w^cre formerly 
more autocrat ii-ally governed. Thus, India has 
received a representative constitution under tin- 
new Dyarehy, and an even w'ider franchise has 
oceiigraiitul to Burma, where w'omeii have equal 
rights with men in all respects. In mandatory 
states under the British Em j lire ivpnisentative 
iiistitutions^aie at work in l^-aq and Palestine. 

[Anson, Law and CuUtm of the Onns/iinti.m, 
vol, i. pj>. SO-lPi ; Imws of Enyland, vol. xii. i 
.ind iiup2>lcment. * w. a. 

FRANCIS, John (1810- 18S6), entered the 
ierdec of the l),\ik of Eng1!ind lStl3, became 
chief aecountaiit 1870, retired 187.';. Francis 
was author of tlie works named below, wliich 
form rather aniKjdotic than historical ccutrihn- 
tioijs to the fyialysiiyif the economic ‘binatomy ” 
of the iniddTe of the 19th century. In (a) the I 


writer introduces his main inquiry by a sketch oi 
the history of interest and banking; in (6) he 
gives an oulline of financial history and specula- 
tion, and describes tlic establishment and growth 
of the. royal and stock exchanges ; (e) is both 
historical and statistical ; (d) includes a history 
of tlie praetkn of life assui'aiice from Roman 
times, with some account ot the oiig.iis of statis- 
tical science and of the modern application of 
the tlieoiy of jirobabilities to vital statistics. 

(a) Ilislorn of the Bank of England ; its Times 
and Traditions, bondon, 1818. — (h) Chronicles 
and CJuiracters of the Stock Exchange, London, 
1849. — (e) A History of the English Railway ; it? 
socifd Relations anil Revelations, 1820- 18 15, 
Loudon, 1851. — [d) Anmds, Aiwcdotes, and 
Legends : a Chrmtde of Life Assurance, London, 
1853. 0, A. F, 

FRANCIS, Philii* (1740-1818). Francks, 
son of the translator of Horace, w^as born at 
Dublin, educated in Jhigland first by liis father, 
and theu (1753-5G) at St. Paul’s school ; went 
from school to a cleikship in a goveniiiient 
office ; was piivate scci clary to Cencral Bligli in 
the expedition to Cheihourg, 1758, and secretary 
of tiie cinhassy to Portugal, 1700. In 1702, 
Townshond jiiocurcd liim a cloikshi]i in the 
war oilice, and ho then began Ids carter as a 
iwlitical wuiter. The L< tiers of Junius, which 
appeared 1709 to 1772, aro now geiieially 
acknowdedged to bo his. In 1773 lie went to 
India as in ember of the council of Bengal, and 
distiTigui.shcd himself by iiersistent ojqiosition 
to Warren Hastings. Returning in 1780, ho 
represented Yairnouth (Isle of Wight), and 
sided with the opposition. Ho took a keen 
interest, if not an active jiart, in politics, even 
to tue latest years of his life. 

It wo excojit the few' rcmaiks in the first 
Lettei of Junius {To the Printer of the Puhlie 
Adv^iiv^er, 21st January 1709), on the Public 
Debt, and Public Lotteries, tliere is little or 
nothing of economies in tlie flimous Letters. 
Francis ap])o»:is a.s an cconon^ist first {a) in a 
Lettei tx) Sir James Stciiart on the Indian 
Currency, dated Calcutta, 20th November 
1776, and published in vol. v. of Stenart's 
follccted TCorks, ed .^. J. 805^ pp. 121-133. 
»‘Oii the 30th August 1771, Warren Hastings 
oi'dcreci that rujices of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and hfteeiil.h years of Shah-Alam should jiass 
on an equality with tliose of the niuoteentli, and 
that tbcjeafter all future issues should bear 
this dftte" (Mr. F. C. Hai rison in Econ. Journal, 
1893, p. 53). Stciiarl had communicated his 
opinion on ^.his measuiv to the council ; and 
F^{^ucis defends the decn^ion of the council. 
In I810*(i') Fraiicis publksliod his Rejlections 
on the AhuwUinxe of Raper in Circulation, and 
Hhe Scfp'cily of Sjiccie, with the motto, Ad 
tciivpora quihus vte vitia nostra ncc remedia 2>uti 
possumus pcrvenlum estf He writes before the 
roTjort of the bullion committee fJune 1810\ 
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He describes ifie disease ; tlici’O is hardly any 
gold coin ill the country ; it has all gone to 
]>ay our foreign creditors. Indeed tliorc is 
iiardly any silver coin. “There is none other 
than tliat of Binningham for common change, 
and lately a few dollars. . . . They arc all 
alike birds of ])assago. A lame foliar [slow to 
ily] will be much a curiosity as a woodcock in 
August, for the dollars go just like the guineas ” 
(p. 23). In s])ite of bank notes, we are tailing 
into bankrui>tcy and beggary. 

Where is the remedy ? There is none but a 
change of regimen. We must stop our foreign 
expenses, and give up useless war.s like that in 
defence of Portugal (26, 27), and dismiss our 
present ministers, under wliom “peace is not 
to be had with honour and .security” (28). 

He fortilic.s liis position by ([uotatioiis from 
Locke, from Sii Jcdiri J\loorc’s dispatches, and 
from a .sjieccli of his own on “ the e.\orbilant 
Taper circulation,” delivered in Ihe House of 
Commons, 31st March 1806. “ Though it has 

been long in prini, I see no rea.soii to .suspect 
that anybody luis liillicrto perused it but my.self” 
(p. 41). It is V'lrth noting, tliat in the said 
sj)eech he liail quoted from his old coTTc.spondeiit 
Steuart, on Freiieh Finance (p. 42). j. ji. 

Til' work of l‘iNTO {(j.v.) on Circulation and 
Creih' \/as translated in 1774 hy “Rev. S. Baggs,” 
a pseudonym for Pliilij) Francis, who feared by 
L. mg i/is o’vn name to ollend Lord North and 
^lli^* luiiiKstry, and thcie foie borrowed his cousin ’.s 
(M'L'iillocli, Catfdoijue i>f the Library of a Political 
Kcononi'st, LS62, p. 280. APCulloth’s autlionl} 

18 Joscpli Parker). 

FRANKALMOIGN, or I ibera clccmosyTia, was 
apmied, md t<' oleiical tenure in general, but 
to . pariicnlar kind of it. A tenant lield land 
in liankalmoign, when ho was bound to say 
mas.se.s for tlio donor and his family, but was 
freed fr(rn the ordinary incidents of lay teimie. 
Fi .nkalnioign corre.sponds somewhat to lay 
teun, - hy serjmnty, and both wore maintained 
hy the statute of 1660, wdiicli abdi.shed feudal 
iiieideiit.s (Keiielfti Dighy, IlLryl. of Laio of Jieal 
rroperty, ISSi). (See Fukkiiold.) ii. l. 

FRA-NKLIN, Bknjamin (1706-1790), was 
a son of .losiah Fi-anklin, a tallow fliaiidlcr of 
Boston, MassacdiusetU. ITe was apiirenticeif 
to the printing business at the ago of thirteen, 
but, restless and ambitious, lie songhli, in 1 723, 
agamst his fatlier’s will, his fortunes in Phila- 
delphia. In 1729 he e.stabli.shcd a iiew.'jpapcr, 
and soon Leeaino a loading spirit in cc^oiiial 
affairs. From 1736 to 1 749 he was clerk to * 
tlio General Assembly: in ♦1737 he Avas ap- 
pointed postmaster of Pliilad.dpfia, and in 

1753 postmaster-guurai of th(| coloiiie.s, *111 

1754 he di\w up a plan of union of the colonies, 
which, hovever, was not ratified. He Avas* 
repeatedly engaged in diplomatic service, 
especially in France, both before and during 
the revolution of 1789. 

VOL. II. 
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Throlfgliout his life Franklin contributed to 
newspapers cs.says on moral, iihilo.sophical, and 
political topics. Indolent, tlioiigli fond of 
jniblic affai-is, he never devoted himself cariic.s*ly 
or persistently to any one dcpaitmciit of know- 
ledge, or ho would undouhlcdly liave made a 
marked name literature. On flic subjects of 
commerce ami money he dis]»laytM considerable 
originnlily. In 1 7 29 he Avrote A Modest Inquiry 
int,otlic Nature and Kcrrssihj of a Palter Currency, 
in which he favoured an issue ol paper money 
based upon land — a coiiliibutioii to tlie land- 
bank coiitrov('i‘sy of tlio iieriod. 'I'lio securily 
of these bills Avould eon.sUiif.ly inq.rove as the 
incre.a.sc of jmpulation Avould cause tlie land 1o 
rise in value. This first es-s-iy \v;i,s fidloAved by 
many others. 

Altliougli he coiiliiscd eajiital and money he 
understood quite cleaily the e.s.se]itial usc.s of 
the, latter: “ Aloney as a cuiiciicy lias an 
additional value hy so mm h lime and labour 
as it saves in the, exchange of commodities.” 
When he emphasised thi' advantages of a paper 
currency he had in mind ]ia])cr money Avhicli 
Avas “aa’cU founded.” In the latfcr ]art of his 
life ho opjio.scd the bill luA'oiii'ed by Coiigi-c.ss 
authorising the first is.suc of bills of ciedit, and 
afterAvards uiged the substitution of loans. 
He favouied freedom of trade, dejilored tlie 
evils of tJie mercantile system, and declared 
that indu.sLry is stimulated afresh Avhen a 
country Igis to an inconvenient degiee jiarted 
Avilli its gold ami silver. In the judgment of 
Hugald fitcAvart, “the expre.ssioiis lai^se-faire 
andym trap (jourerner m-Vi indebted chiefly for 
their extensive circulation to tlio shoi't ami 
luminous comments of Fiankliii, Avliieh had so 
extraordinary an influence on public opinion 
both in the old and iicav Avorld.” The eiieula- 
lion of his aicaa’s on trade mid industry Avas 
largely aided hy the juiblieaf ion of JUchard's 
Abmmat, beginning in 1732. He reflected 
Avith more than usual acutciK'.ss ujion the hiAvs 
of ])opulatioii* ami perceived that jiojailation 
AA.is limfLed hy dcliiiite clieij^s ; if'c Observations 
con :rnin(j the Increase of Mankind, Veopliny 
of Gomdros, etc., 1751. He av;us the first to 
estimate that the population of the Amoricmi 
colonies doubled every twimty years. He 
condemned the. English poor iaAvs, and de- 
nounced any iinitation of them hy the colonies. 
In Rcjlcctions on the Awymenfalgoij, of lVa,(fcs 
he, discriminated ladween cheai) and low-priced 
labour, shoAving that higl^ wages may ho cheap 
liihour. • 

•• 

Franklin Avas influenced bv the Avi itings of the 
French economists, j^'hicli had e»]isi<lei;ibk^ circula- 
tion in America, and in 17(i!i# lie followed the 
pliysioeiatic doctiine of tlie jiiiipnjdiietiveiies.s 
of maniilactures in Positions to he’ Examined 
Concerning National WeaUh. • His economic 
Avritings are convemently co^ected m Works of 
Lenjamin Franklin (Spark’s ed ), ifoston, 1836, 
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vol. ii. pp. 253 - 621, annotated by ' Willard 
Pliilli])s ; or may be found in tl’3 several volumes 
of the last and best edition (edited by J. Bigelow, 
Nrw York, 1887, 1 0 vols.), by consulting the index. 
A bibliograjihy of his numerous writings is found 
in IJfe of Jlviijamin Franklin^ by John Bigelow, 
Piiihidelpliia, 1874, vol. iii. pp. ^1,91-512. 

IX 11. D. 

FUANKPLEDdE. Tlicie being no police 
system among the Anglo-Saxons, its jdace was 
supplied by the frUhhorh, or nmtnal responsi- 
bility. 1‘lvery Ireeman had to have a horh, who 
was responsible for jirodnoing him if he was 
charged of ci ime, and whose projairty could be 
seized if the accused failed to apjiear. Under 
the Normans this ])ractice grew into the more 
highly-organised frankpledge. The whole com- 
munity was divided into bodies of ten men, 
W'ho were rcsjwnsible for bringing to justice any 
of their members. The visits ol' the sheriff to 
the hundred courts to see tliat this system was 
kept up were called the view of frankpleilge. 

11. L. 

FRAUD. English judges have always hceii 
lotli to hind themselves <lown to any hard and 
fast definition of fraud, lest the restless ingenu- 
ity of the dishonest should evade the wholesome 
restraint of the law. Fraud may he desciibed 
roughly "as any deceit practised by one person 
on another to the prejudice or intended 
prejudice of the latter. If the guilty party 
relies on a fraudulent transaction (fo' instance, 
a fictitious sale to defraud an execution-creditor), 
the transaction may he set aside though no one 
has been actually })rejudiced, but if one person 
sets up fraud as a ground of relief against 
another, ho must show that he was in fact 
deceived and jtrejudiced by the fraud. It 
consists essentially in a false representation, or 
its eciuivaleiit by aedive concealment as opposed 
to a mere non-disclosure of material facts. The 
false represeutfition may be made by means of 
conduct sis well as by words, written or spoken ; 
and it is not nece,ssary that any jmrticular 
person should bo erdempUted as the victim of 
the fraud. I'or iustaiice, if two i)crsons agree 
to draw and accept fictitious bills of exchange, 
in order to defraud the acceptors’ creditors in 
bankruptcy, whoever they may be, the transac- 
tion is a fraud. 

It was foi’meily thought that tlicre was a 
distinction between “legsl” and “moral” 
fraud, and that a man migirt ho guilty of legal 
fraud if he made a false representation, to 
detriment of some other pf'rseu, withoiit reason- 
able gi’ouiids for beli(;ving his representation to 
be ti'ue. But i^ is now finally settled that 
there is no tcrtlmn quid between good faith on 
the one hand, and bad faith or fraud on the 
other. It? is not essential that the peisoii 
making the fa^se representation should know it 
to be false^ A rejf^’-loss false statement, made 
without roirard to its truth or falsehood, mav 


amount to a fraud, for if a man' assorts that he 
knows a thing to be true without knowing 
whether it is true or felsc, he is simply telling 
a lie. It is of course necessary that the false 
statement should bo believed and acted upon by 
the ]»crson to whoso detriment it operates. A lie, 
known to be sveh, does not come within tlic legal 
sco])C of fraud. It is at most aij] attempt to 
defraud. It follows from what has been already 
said that there may be various untrue repro- 
scjitatioiis whicli do not constitute frauds. The 
contract of sale may be taken as afibrding a good 
illustration. First, a representation made by 
the seller may form part of the contract, and 
amount to a wairaiity. In that case he is held 
to the truth of it whether lie believed it to bo 
true or not. Secondly, the reju'csentation may 
be a mere expression of ojfiniou or commenda- 
tion by the seller of Ids M ares. In that case it 
is inoperative, for the rule is, simplex commen- 
dalio non ohlUjat. Thirdly, the representation 
may constitute ])art of the description of the 
thing sold. In tliat ease the seller’s knowledge 
is immaterial, for if the repi esentation bo not 
true, the parties were never at one as to the 
subject matter of tlie contract. Fourthly, the 
rc]»roseiitation may he false and fraudulent. 
In that case, even if the repiesentation only 
goes to part of the consideration, the whole 
transaction may be vitiated thereby. 

A contract induced by fraud is voidable, not 
void. It is in the ojdiou of the jtarty*^ 
defrauded, when he finds out the fraud, eitlier 
to affirm the transaction, holding the guilty 
party to the truth of his statements, and claim- 
ing compensation if necessary, or to set up the 
fraud. If the contract lias not been perfoi-med, 
the X'arty guilty of tlie fraud cannot enforce it. 
If the contract has been perfonned, wholly oi 
in part, the parly defrauded may still repuiliate 
tiic contract, unless it lias become impossible to 
restore the parties to the position in which 
they would have been if the cc.^, tract had not 
been made, or unless the rights of innocent 
third parties have intervened. If restitution 
he impossibl(‘, the jiarty defrauded is driven to 
his remedy by action for damages, in resjiect 
of the injury ho has sulfcrcd. Formerly this 
'•action was known aS**cjie “ action of deceit,” 
but it is now commonly described us an action 
for false and fraudulent representations. 

Various specific frauds arc puni.s]icd by the 
criminal law, and it is to be noted that any 
combination of two or more ])ersoris to defraud 
the publifi, or a third jicrsoii, constitutes an 
indictable conspiiHey. , 

f Anson on Contracts, 5th ed. (1888). — Pollock 
on Contfdets, ith ed. (1889).— Stephen’s Dig^t 
of the Criminal Laio, 3rd ed. (1883).] M. i). c. 

' FRAUDS, The Statute of. This statute, 
29 Charles II. c. 3, is entitled in the statutes 
at large “ an act for prevention of frauds and 
neriui’ies.” It was nassed in the year 1678. u 
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explained in tfie preamble, “ for the prevention 
of many fraudulent practices, which aio com- 
monly endeavoured to bo uphold by perjury 
and subornation of perjury.” It guards against 
these evils by providing for certain import^int 
transactions an obligatoiy form consisting of a 
writing and signature. lJut a Itdcf analysis is 
necessary fH' the ju'opcr understanding of tiie 
statute. 

The statute consists of twenty- five shoit 
sections roughly drafted and arianged in a very 
loose order. It deals with the following sub- 
jects : — (1) contracts ; (2) leases ; (3) creations 
and assignments of trusts ; (4) wills ; (r>) 
judgments. 

1. CoTdrada.—TlxQ. sections relating to con- 
tracts are : § 4 requires a memorandum in 
writing signed by the party who is to be made 
liable, or by the agent of such iiarty, for any 
contract of the five following kinds : — 

(<t) Promise by an executor or administrator 
to make good out of his own estate damages 
recoverable out of the estate of the d ('ceased. 

(i) Promise amounting to guarantee or 
undertaking to go surcf.y. 

(<;) Promise made upon consideration of 
mari’iago (explained not to mean a promise ol 
mai riage). 

((/) Agreement for sale of real in-oporty or of 
any intcicst therein. 

, (e) Agreuinent not to be performed witbin 

the sjiaco of a year from the making thereof. 

§ 17 requires for a contract for the sale o' 
goods for tlie ]))ioo of £10 or upwai'ds, either 

(a) par+ acccptanco of goods sold, or 

(M paynent of earnest or jiart payment of 
pr. ‘C, or 

a memorandum in writing made and 
signed by both parties to the contract or by 
their agents. 

Lord Justice Brett in the case of Britain v. 
Ito,s!te^, and Lord Blackburn in the case of 
Miulaison v. Jfldorson, liavo laid down that the 
effect ot failure J;o comply with tiio jirovisions 
of either of tlieso si'ctions, in a case ^ o which 
they are a])plicable, is not to prevent the 
formation of a contract, but to reiser proof of 
the contract iiia<iniissiblc. But these section^ 
cannot be correctly understood without referend 
to text-books on contract, and to the reported 
cases, amounting to many hundreds, which 
elucidaf^ them. Their utility has been the 
subject of tlie most contradictory opinions by 
experts. Their intent Wu ,3 to ensure proper - 
evidence of important contracts. The objections 
to these sections are b*efly as follows ; 

(a) “ Restricli 'ills on contracts so wide gnd 
general as are jirescribcd hf tlii* act are 
peculiar to the English law and the American, 
which has derived tl un from the Ijuglish * 
(Leake, Papers of Juridical Society, vol. i. 
No. 14). 

(b) As the existence of t^cse restrictions is 


not generally known to men of business, the 
statute has iiitflidiieed insecurity into business 
transactions. Thus a verbal contract for tlie 
sale of goods over the value of £10, where tlfcre 
lias not been part ])ayiiieiit of' the ]>rice or part 
acceptance of ^the goods, canuoL be enforced 
because of tlie statute, altliough of frcquciit 
occurrence in business. Although it has 
hindered the perpetration of fraud thioiigh a 
feigned contract established by faTjury, it has 
enabled dishonest men to elude agiJemciits 
which they were morally hound to kceji. 

(c) The evils against which these scclioiis 
were originally directed have been much lessened 
since paitii's w'ere allowed to he witnesses in 
their own causes. (8ec 14 & 15 Viet. c. 99 
§ 2, etc.) 

(d) Those sections being roughly drafted have 
“introduced great confusion and uncertaiiiiy 
into the law of eontraet,” so that “it is uni- 
versally admitted that no enactment of any 
legislature ever became the subject of so mueli 
litigation ” (Leake). 

The 1 7 th section appears to have fallen juacti- 
cally into disuse. JMr. Justi(;e Slc])hcn says 
that ho lias hardly ever been called upon to 
decide a case midor it, and is informed that in 
some large towns mercantile men repudiate it 
in jiractice. 

2. Leases. — The sections relating to leases 
§§ 1) 2, and 3. They require (a) that 
every lojfto shall be in writing signed by the 
jmrtics or their agents, except leases not 
exceeding the term of lliree years, and in which 
the rent reseived to the laiidloid amounts to at 
least two-thirds of the full im|)roved value of 
the ])ro])erty demised. A leasi^, whieli fiiils to 
com})ly witli this requirement creates only a 
tenancy at wdll. 

(b) That every assignment, grant, or sur- 
render of a leasehold interest shall he in writing 
signed by the parties or their agents. 

In cases wj^ere the statute of fiauds I'cipiires 
a writing for the creation or j||sigiimciit of a 
leaseliohl interest, the Ac# 8 & 9 Viet. c. 106 
requires a deed. But a lease invalid for non- 
comjiliance with these statulos may yet bo valid 
as an agreement to gi-ant u h'ase. Sucli agree- 
ments come under the provision of § 4 respect- 
iiig agi'eements for the sale of interests in 
land. 

{Z) JJrcaMons AssiyinncntUt Trusts . — 
Tlie sections relating <o trusts are — 

§ 7 requires that every creation of a trust in 
^^1 estate shall* bo proved by some writing 
signed by the paity creating the trust or by his 
last wdll in writiiij^ • 

§ 8 excepts from the ojieraliori of the statute 
trusts arising not from the j;[^t of any party, 
but from an implication of law in casA) of certain 
transactions, * 

§ 9 requires that every as|iignmeii*t of a trust, 
not in real estate only, shall bo in writing 
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signed by the party assigning, or by* his last 
will in writing. 

§§ 10 and 11 enact that real estate held 
uf Dll trust lor any persoti sluill be reganled as 
forming ]);irt of tliat ])(;i-.son’s assets both in his 
own hands and in those of his heir. 

These sections continue in '‘force, but have 
not occasioned much criticism. 

4. With . — The sections relating to wills are 
no longer in force. They ])rovided as follows : — 

§ 5 required every will of real cstabj to he 
in writing signed liy the testator or by some 
other person in his prosem-n, and by his exju’ess 
direction, and attested and subscribed by thri'c 
or four credible witnesses. 

§ 6 provided that no w ill of real estate should 
bo revoked otherwise than l)y {a) a subseijuent 
Avill or codicil or some otlier writing executed as 
above, or by {!>) burning, tearing, or obliterating 
by the testator, or in liis jircsence by his direc- 
tion. 

§§ 19, 20, 21 imposed restrietious on the 
validity of iinncupative wills (wills made by 
word of inoTitli). 

§ 22 rendered null and voi<l the alteration, 
by word of month only, of a wiittcn will of 
personal projxirty. 

§ 23 made an excejitioii for the nuncujiative 
will of a soldier on service or sailor at .sea. 

§§ 24 and 25 do not call lor notice here. 

Tlio above were the first enaetments which 
imposed an obligatory form ujxui wills. The 
objections to such a requirement made in tlic 
case of contracts certainly do not apjdy in the 
case of wills. But this ]iart of the statute of 
frauds has been wholly superseded by the Wills 
Act, 1 Viet. c. 20, wliich requires every will 
other than tliat of a s(<ldi«‘r on service or a 
sailor at sea to he in uiiting signed by the 
tiistator and attested b) two Avitnc.sses, and 
requires for the revocaXion of a will either a 
writing executed with these forms or the destroy- 
ing of the, ^\ill by tlie testator or in his presence 
and by bis direction. 

5. Jwhjmeihs . — The sections relatin^to judg- 
ments — 

§§ 13, 14, 15 jirovide that a judgment as 
against jnircluiseis, bona fuic, of real estate, 
liable under the judgment, shall take etfect 
only from the time when the judgment is 
signed. Formerly judgments had taken effect 
as agaimst siicii purchasers f^in tlie first-day of 
the term wlierein they were entered, or some 
other time piior to the one thus lixcd. Now 
no judgment alfocts any land until such kind 
hall liave been actually delivered in execution 
in pursuance of the judgment, 27 & 28 Viet, 
e. 112. ; • 

§ 16 jirovides that a writ of execution against 
goods shall take* effect only from tlie time when 
the WTit is delivered to the shcritr for execution. 
Fonncrly such wi^jj took etfcct against such 

iwrnltsLBnrA Trorn f.Tie flivut diiv of tlin term in 


which they w'ere issued. No^ they do not 
take effect until the goods have been actually 
seized, 19 & 20 Viet. c. 97. 

[For fiirtlier iiiforinatioii respecting the statute 
of frauds, con.snU text of statute and tlic following 
authorities: — Pollock, J*niicij)les of ('ontract . — 
Leake, JHgast (ftke Law of' ( 'mi tract. — Williams on 
Personal. Property ; Williams on IWd Property, 
and the cases refem'd to in these works. For 
general critioisni of the statute consult No. 14 in 
the fiist volume of Papers of the Juridical Society 
(liy Mr, Leake), and an at tide on ‘ ‘ Section Seven- 
teen of the Statute of Frauds," contribulcd by Mr. 
Justii’c Steplu-n and Sir Frederick Pollock tn the 
Law (pmi'terhi Iteview, January 1885.] F. U. M. 

FllAUDUTiFNT COFi V FYANCE. These 
w'oids are generally useil with reli-roncc to coii- 
ve^uiiices pionounced to be void by tlie statutes 
13 Elizabeth c. 5, and 27 Elizabeth c. 4. The 
tirst-named act avoids, as against creditorif, all 
conveyances of lamlcd estates and goods for the 
purpose of “delaying, hindering, or dcfriinding" 
.such creditors, uiilo.ss made on valuable con- 
.sidor.ition to any poison not having any notice 
of such fraud. As the P>.nikiiij>tcy Act 1883, 
subjects all voluntary soitlemonts within ten 
yc.irs of a bankruptcy to the jxjssibility of being 
(h‘claie,d void, it is seldom necessary to liave 
rec(»ui.sc to the act of Elizabeth, but this niny 
be nece.ssaiy in casi*s wliorc iu()]toi‘ty lias been 
given away by an iiisulveut debtor without 
being settled, or when the voluntary conveyance 
was more than ten years old at the date of the 
bankruptcy. The act of the 27th year of 
Elizabeth is applicable to real property only, 
and W’as intended to meet the case of a vendor 
wlio, previously to convoying land to a yinr- 
cliaser for value, had fraud uloutly convoyed it 
to another person, who by virtue of bis ])riority 
bad acquired the wlioh; property ; hut judicial 
interpretation has extended its scope, and until 
1893 all voluntary conveyances of land w ere void 
as between the original donee an 1 a subsequent 
jnirehaser for value. Tlie Voluntary Convey- 
ances Act of i893 has rcjicahxbthis extension of 
the act of Elizabeth, and the oyioration of the 
act wdll in future ho eontined to such voluntary 
eonveyaiKV'vi as are fraud ulenli in the real sense 
♦^if the word. E. s. 

FRAUDULENT PREFERENCE (in Bank- 
uuftcy). " The main object of the bankruptcy 
laws is to secure tin* equal distribution of the 
debtor's assel.s amongst his various creditors. 
I'koiinthe time wlion the trustee’s title accrues, 
the debtor is no longer free to select the order 
in wdiich he will ^lay lijs debts. Under 43 
of^the Bankruptcy Act 1883, the title of the 
trustee relates i>ack to tlie earliest aet of bank- 
ruptcy within three months of the petition, 
«and tl;is provision is sujqilemeiited by § 48, 
which enacts that “every conveyance oi 
transfer of jiroyierty or charge thereon made, 
everv ohlirratioii iiicurred. everv navment made. 
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and every judicial ju’oceeding taken or sntfered 
by any i)ersoii unable to pay liis debts as they 
become due from his own money, in favour of 
any creditor, or in trusL for any Creililor, \oUh 
a view of [ft oiiKj such crcdifor (t. pnfacnce over 
tfie other crahlorn” shall, if the debtor be 
adjudged bankiuf)L on a petiflon presented 
within tilled montiis of the dale of t]jc«lransae- 
tioii in question, be deemed fuiudulont and 
void as against tlie trustee. Under the act of 
1861) the transaction was pioteeted if tho 
creditor acted in good faitli and Avitliout notice 
of any act of binkiupley. Tlie in'csent act 
disallows tho e\c(q)tion. Tho only question 
lor consideration is the motive ol the debtor in 
making the transft r or paynunt. 

Kraudulent ]ircfoience in bankruptcy must 
be distinguished from fiaudulent eonveyaneo 
under the statute 13 Eli/abeth, o. 5. The act 
of Elizabeth oporalos whether there bo a baiik- 
iuptey or not,--it contains no jnovision as to 
time, and its general scojic is somewhat dill’cient. 
It stiikes at collusive transactions by winch 
creditors may be defeated or delayed, but does 
not prohibit tlie honest piofereiico of one creditor 
over another. M. i). c. 

FREE liANKlNCl is the term aj»plicd in tho 
Uniud States to a system under which (1) 
baiikii'g po’vers are granted to all applicants 
under ' itain piescribcd conditions, and (2) 
bank nodis issued under such anthoiity aie 
probicUd by a deiiosit of security held by tho 
government which establishes the system. The 
earlier banks in the United States, whether 
esL.ihlishcd by congress or by the state legisla- 
! lives w^i organised under s[iec‘ial charters. 
>'n.'ou8 c\']icdants w'crc resoitcd to for the 
jirovtiition of unsound issues, with various 
degrees of success, but without arriving at any 
generally accc])tablo metlioil. The suspension 
of ''uecie ] ..ynients in ]\Iay 1837, and the ex- 
tra' -jdind,ry confusion of the ])a])cr currency 
which ensue* f.nally brought the general 
discontent toa^jlimax in Now^ >fcn’k, and the 
legislature of that slate, in June 183F, passed 
an act for tho free organisation of banks issuing 
a secured currency. Under this act,^s amended 
and revised, any 'group poison- proposing tq 

form .1 banking association, and contributing ft 
capital in no case less than $25,000, say £5000, 
can be iiicorjiorated with full banking powers, 
subject to uniform regu’ations as to the conduct 
of tlieir business, its supervision by tho state, 
and their corporate liabiUtios and duties? ln-| 
dividual bankers and firms, who use tho name 
“bank,” are also required to eo^bnn to the 
system, althouglV they ■- ^ay remaii^ unincor- 
porated. The light ot issue ift given to any 
association or individual coming under the 
system. The notes ai o prejiared and r%dstere<? 
by a public officer, are delivered to tho issuing 
bank only after the deposit of security of a 
prescribed kind and amount, and must bo signed 




by the officers of the bank before issue. Banks 
oiganisod iqioii *811011 a system are called fiee 
banks. 

Free banking docs not imply, then, an 
striciod management of the l)usincs.s, or cumpleto 
liberty in tho i|sue ol‘ notes. Such a system is 
called free because the right to orgiiiiLse, ujion 
eumjdiaueo with fixed conditions, is extended 
to all, free from any reipiireniLiit of special 
legislation. It is not essential that there should 
be any engagomont by the state to make the 
notes good, if the security, of whicli the state 
is trustee, jnoves insntlieient. Neither dotvs 
the deposit of seeiiiity for the iiltiniate payment 
of tho notes answer the qiiiistion as to ju’oper 
piovLsioii lor daily redemplion. As the pro- 
vision for sccun d notes gave promise of insuring 
the ultimate solvency of bank notes, it settled the 
one banking question as to which tho jmblic 
were most sensitive, and enabled the legislature 
to renounce the task of deciding upon aj (plica- 
tions for special charters. 'J'ho system adopted 
by New York was cojiied by many other states 
bcfoic the civil w'ar, but in some cases witli 
relaxations wliieli inijiaiied its safety. In 1861 
tho New York fieo banks, having on deposit 
stocks of the United Slates and other solid 
seeuiitios, met the strain of w'ar with success. 
In seveial states, where tho law' was less rigid, 
many fiec lianks went down, and their notes, 
secured in some eases chiefly by bonds of seceded 
states others in low' credit, caused heavy 
losses to the holders. Two years laltir congress 
adopted tho fiec banking system on a great scale, 
by a law pioviding for national banks, to be 
organised on application under a general act, 
and to issue notes with United States bonds as 
the only admissible security. In 1865 congress 
laid a tax of ten per cent on all bank notes 
other than national, thus excluding from tho 
held all issues authorised by the states. Several 
of the states, however, still retain their laws 
as to circulation, althougli these have been 
enUrcly dormant since 1866. Free banking 
under the national systcirmvas mr some years 
scinjasly limited, by the provision that tlio 
aggregate of notes issued by all the national 
banks should not exceed $300,000,000, after- 
wards $354,000,000 (say £60,000,000, and 
£70,800,000) although tho organisation of 
banks W’as still free to all. The act of 1875, for 
rcsum^ig specie i^iiyments, r('ni<*v«d the limit 
of aggregate circulation, and thus conijilotoly 
established free banking under the national 
government. Tlte rapid rise in juieo of United 
States bonds, and the low' retiii'n yielded by an 
investment in theij^, have singe put a new check 
upon tlio system ; and if the*iso of nank-notes 
is to continue, the altcrnutiyo may soon be 
presented, of either finding for •deposit by 
national banks some other sccuitty than United 
States bonds, or removing ^ho prqjiibitory tax 
upon issues authorised by tho states. In the 
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latter case fj'po banking would be likely to Ik) 
adopted by the states more widGIy than before, 
and with ])rovisions exhibiting great variety of 
detSil, unless .some arrangement should be 
devised for the i-egulaiion of local issues by 
national authority u]ion a coniui^)ii jilan. 

[Report of ilie Qoiopt roller of the Currency (Uniteil 
States), 1008. — Public Statutes of Massa(kusetts, 
1880. — Revised Statutes of Nno Yarky 1889. — C. 
»F. Dunbar, Chapters on the Theory aiui History of 
Banking; and Laws of the United Slates relating 
to Currency f Finance, and Hanking from 17 SO to 
1S91. — Andrews, Institutes of Keonmnus, 1889, 
pt. iii.] c.i*'. D. 

FREE DENCH. A widow’s dower out of 
lands held by customary tenure for customary 
estiites of inheritaiice. It is generally one- 
tliird for life, but varies from a portion of the 
profits to tlie whole inheritance. Tlic right to 
free bench doe.s not arise until the death of the 
Imsbaiul, and therefore it only alfocts land of 
wliieh he was donor at the time of his death 
(Challis, on Real Property, London, 1885). 

J. K. (X M. 

FREE COINAGE. In its fullest sense a right 
enjoyed by all persons to bring gold or silver 
bullion, or both, to a mint and to rf’ceive it 
back in the form of coin, no deduction being 
made to defray the expenses of manufacture, 
alloy metal, etc. I’hc converbion at a mint of 
bullion belonging to a private holder into coin 
at a low iixed chat go, as in Aitsliia, may 
however bo considered free when compared with 
such a system as that in force in this country 
in regard to the silver curreuey. For in this 
latter case the government jmrehases bullion 
at the market piice, always issuing it at a 
circulating value of Cs. Cd. per troy ounce of 
standard metal. 

In this country until towards the end of the 
17th century, any j)erson was permitted 
to bring bullion, both gold and silver, to the 
mint and rceoivo it back in the [bnu of coin, 
less a certain deduction which was paid to the 
king as a SlciGNOiiAGr {q.v.), or was employed to 
defray the expenses of the mint, see Buassage. 
In 16C6 perfect freedom of coinage for both 
metals was established. An ‘ ‘ Act for encourag- 
ing of Coynage” (18 Chas. IT. c. v.) was 
passed whereby it was enacted that “Whatso- 
ever person or persons, Native or Foreigner, 
-Alien or StwiMger, sliall frojn and aftci* the 
twentieth day of December, one thousand six 
hundred sixty and six, biiug any Foreign 
Coyn, Plato or Dullion of Gifld or Silver, ip_ 
ivi t£s, Molten or Allayed, or any sort of Manu- 
facture of Gold oy Silver into His Majesties 
Mint or Mints wiU'in the Kingdom of England, 
to be there melted down and Coyned into the 
current Coyns of this Kingdom, shall have the 
same there Assaj od, Melted down and Coyned 
with all con^enieiit^specd, without any dcFal- 
oation. diniiniition. or ehaiLm for the AssaviiiL' 


I Ooynago or waste in Coynage. ” This important 
cliaiige was pro]>osud in consequence of the 
! great scarcity of cuiTeiicy owing to the common 
practice of melting and exporting coins, and 
tlio act was to remain in foj'co for a period of 
seven years only. It w'as, liovvcver, renewed 
at seven - year f intervals without intermission 
until 17G8, and then made perpetual. Tlic 
contimiiiig acts make frequent relerence to the 
dcsirahjlity of renewing the grant to the king 
of rates, duties, and impositions “upon the im- 
j)ortation of Wines, Vinegar, Cyder, Beer, 
llrandy, and Strong Waters,” which were set 
aside for the maintenance of the mints, lest 
“this Kingdom bo dejaived for the future of 
so great a good as it hath for so many years 
last ]>ast enjoyed.” It is clear, from the cur- 
rency literature of the period, esj)ecially tliat 
published towards the end of tlie 17tli 
centniy, tliat this latter opinion was far frtnn 
being universally held. Sir J)ii(lloy NoU'i'ii, 
for cxam[»lo, writes in 1G91, in reloionce to the 
melting of newly -coined money by private 
]>crsons, “Thus the Nation hath been abused 
and made to pay for the twisting of Straw for 
Asses to cat,” and the imposition of a charge 
sutlicient to defray the cx] tenses of the mint 
has boon a<lvocatod by Adam Smith, J. S. 
Mill, Ricakdo, ami many other economists 
of note. 

Tlio free coinage of silver was sn.sjtended in 
1798, in conscjjneneo of tlio low jiriee of bullion, 
and finally abolished in 1810, wlieu our present 
currency was introduced, although the right 
was then reserved to the king to authorise the 
recci])t of silver for coinage at the mint, subject 
to a (Icdnetion on account of seignorage of 4s. 
from every ]>ound weight of sixty-six sliillings. 
This right has, liowcvcr, never been exercised. 

When ill 1809 tbecliaiiccllor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Slieihrooke, proposed 
to meet the expenses of coinage^Jiy deducting 
one grain of gold from the weight of each 
sovereign issv: !d, the subject fj‘f free coinage 
was exhaustively di.scusscd in parliament and 
the press, and it is curious to note that, 
whereas two centuries jircviously free coinage 
l\,ad been adopted “foj^the chcoiiragement of 
tke bringing of Gold and Silver into the 
Realm,” the main argument urged against 
Mr. Lowe’s proposal was that it would have 
a disastrous clfcct on British commerce by in- 
tiJiforing with the iVee use of the sovereign in 
,*' 0^1111 A*cial transactions abroad. 

In no other country is the coinage of gold 
as absolutely, free as it is in England, but in 
Hie TTnitcd States all charges liavebeen abolished 
.since 187^i cxci^it tliat for the alloying metal. 
In France, and the other States forming the 
‘*Latiiif’ Union, the chaigo imposed amounts 
to 6*70 fr. per kilog. of gold of standard 900 
(value 3,100 fr.) or 0-216 }>er cent; in Germany 
the charge is G marks for uoiniiisr 1 kilos, of 
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gold, that is 0-215 i»oi- cent, or nearly the same 
as in France. 

Free coinage of silver, even in the more 
restricted sense, has now been generally 
abolished. Up to June, 1893, silver was 
coined for ])rivato pci-sons at the Indian mints 
at a charge ^of 2'1 per cent, bnf this liberty 
was then withdrawn. No Kiiropean* State 
undertakes the coinage of silver except on 
govcrnnicnt account, and the same is the 
case in the United States, where the law 
requiring the purehaan by the government of a 
definite quantity of the metal has now been 
rc])ealed. In Mexico the ex])ort of uncoined 
silver bullion is prohibited ; all silver intended 
for export must, theiefore, pass through one of 
the mints, where a coinage charge amounting 
to 4;J per cent is imposed. Most of the 
Central and South American stales in>))osc a 
charge for the coinage of silver, which amounts, 
in Peni, to as much as 9 -86 per cent. 

\^Heport of the Royal Commission on Interna- 
tional Coinage., 1 808, }). 320. — The Times and other 
newspapers, Aug. to Oct. 1S69.~-S. Dana Horton, 
The Silver Pound, 1887. — Lord Liverijool’s Letter 
to the King on the Coins of the Realm, 1805. — The 
Chid Coinage Coiitrooersy, 1869 (privately jirinted 
by the Lank of England). — “Seigneurage and Mint 
Charge I'.y J. li. Maitin, Inst. Bankers, 

vol. v. (1884), p. 171. J E. 11 . 

The Danl: of England is bound by law to 
purehas'^ at tlie rate of £3:17:9 an onnee any 
gohi Imllion of the legal standard brought to it 
by tlic iuiblic for sale. Frivafo pcr.sons may 
lik-^wiso bri’tg bullion to the mint, and receive 
back the fidl amount (at £3 : 1 7 : 1 0| an ounce) 
C'li 'e,Uofl into com, fVee of any cliargo for loss 
or 111 .nufaeturc ; but as there may bo con.sider- 
able delay, the public in-cfer to scdl their bullion 
to i.hc biUik and receive llicir value at once (see 
article on Mint, Eney. firit., lltb ed., vol. 18, 
p. ;■ >9). The payment to the bank thus docs 
not iqucsent ^ijy cliaigc on the coinage, but 
only remuneration for trouble audjoss of time. 

KltUEDOM fif THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Tliough there was not an absolutely fixed line 
in the middle ages between those who wore 
possessed of frcciXun, and those wdi? were not, 
yet the division betw’ocii^hesc tw'o classes w^as* 
for many purposes very distinctly marked. 
The following article on the FueedoIi of the 
CiT\ OF Lokhon will servo as an example of 
the rights au<l jwivilegcs conferred by obtaining 
freedom in a city. For other branches of the 
subject see articles on Enfiia’;ciii.sement, 
Fukeman, Fuee To^»Ns, •Seuf, Srufdom, 
Sbkvitude, and A*iF,LrrN * . 

FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF l5nDON. 
The right to share in the duties and privileges 
of citizenship m Louden seems in the #arliest* 
times to have been extended to all holders of 
tenements, who were in Scot, and Lot (g.v.), 
and who were therefore called upon to contribute 


to common civic burdens and to fill leet offices. 
Even to-day iiftiabitancy as a hoiiseliolder is 
still termed the eoinmou law (pialilicatioii of 
burglicTs, and the scot and lot hou.sobold^, 
when admitted a freeman, rejnaius the only 
true and cliicicnj citizen for a.U civii; purposes” 
(Norton, Commentaries, ])p. 100, 101), although 
others have in later times been admitted with 
certain qualilicatioii.s to the enjoyment of some of 
liisrights. Alter the grantof acoi juu ation, temp. 
Richard I. {1189-1199), enrolment into the civic 
freedom was required of all freemen. Norton 
suggests that tliis step was taken “very soon 
after, if not immediately upon, the foundation 
of the corporation itself,” and that enrolment 
took jdacc in the hustings court, urging that 
such admissions are refened to as common in 
the reigns of Edward 1. (1272-1307) and Edward 
11 . (1307-1327). It would seem, however, that 
the practice of enrolment can be definitely 
traced to the year 1275, wlieii it was provided 
that the names of apprentiec.s and of all who 
wished to buy the freedom should bo inscribed 
“in pa])irio camerc gildanlie” (Drit. Mus. 
Coll. IJSS., Olho, B iii. transciibcdiii Add. MSS., 
.5444, f. 90 ; Biaiidon, Inquiry into the Free- 
dom of the CUy of Londofi, p. 15). In that 
same year the methods of acquiriiig the freedom 
w'ould scorn to correspond to those in vogue to- 
day. It is stated in the ALS. above quoted 
that there are three ways, (1) by birth ; (2) by 
apprcnticifliip, and that for a term of not less 
than seven years an interesting and ]»os.sibly 
the carlio.st notice of this enstom of Loudon ; 
(3) by taking it U]) “ before the mayor and 
oilier aldermen in the chamber of the city.” 
In Edward II. ’s reign a mercantile qnalilieation 
becomes an important feature. By a ebarror 
of 12 Edw. 11. inhabitants and others, being of 
any certain mystery or trade, might he admitted 
into the freedom only “by surety of six liimest 
and sufficient men of the mystery or trade 
tliat he shall 1^ of, who is so to bo admitted,” 
and tha^intbo liu.stings courts. If, however, 
they were strangers and of some cerUin 
mystery, they could not bo admitted into the 
freedom without the assent of the commonalty ; 
“saving always, that eoueeriiing ajiprenticos 
the ancient manner and form of the said city 
^be oKserved ” (Cp. Birch, Hist. Chn.rhrs, j). 47). 
Somewhat later it was ordained that no one 
should •be adniittf^jl into the fr«c«lom of the 
city, unless the wardims of a company gave 
jtheir consent and certified that ho was a 
u^y^iher of their bhdy (Brandon, p. 1 9, quoting 
Liber Dwdhmie, f. 101 h). This restriction 
remained in forci^until by* a resolution of 
common council, 1 7tli March 1 8*15, it was decided 
to confer freedom on certain tennis through the 
city chamberlain irrespective of ’the great 
trading companies (Minutes of Cdfnmon Council, 
17th March 1835). % • 

(1) The most ordinary form of acquiring 
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freedom was liy serving an ap|iroiitieesliip to a 
ffeciiian, free both of a coiiifiaiiy and of tlic 
city, until an aet of conunoji euuiieil (9th March 
sanctioned tlie binding of aj){)rentie<’s to 
freemen of the City who had not taktoi up the 
fn'cdoiii of any company (Miniates). The term 
of service in bondon was for seven yeais iinld 
1889, when it wms reduced to fom yeais (Aet of 
Common ('(juneil, Tltli jMarch 1889). While, 
however, apprenticeship lor a varying term ot 
years (until 5 ICliz. c. 4, li\ed the minimum at 
aevcii)— came iu most English towns to he the 
one method by wdiieh citiyoushi]) was acipiired, 
in London, although very usual, it never heoamo 
the solo (pmlifieation. 

(L-!) Freedom by patrimony has, as shown 
aliove, conferred civic fi’eedom from earl}^ limes ; 
all ehildren male and hunale of a freeman born 
after his admission can claim their freedom at 
the age ot twenty -one years. 

( 8 ) FreediJiu by redemption or ]nirchasc. 
This is possible (a) where the apj'ncutice&hip 
indentures have, for some good loason, been 
only imj'crfoetly e\<'cuted ; (h) \vhej*e persons, 
not aliens, are admitted by grace and favour ; 
(e) whore the preseiitinent is by the chamberlain, 
or some iicrson entitled by giant to confer 
lieedmn (llejiorts, 1887, xxv. p. 01 ). 'J'hc 
commission on mnnieij)al corporations issued a 
report in 1885 wliieli excluded London, a subject 
which ^cas dealt wdtli in a sjiceial rcjjort issued 
in 1837. Ill this the iiuporbint resol^ition and 
till' aet of comiiion council (I7th March 1885 ; 
9th March 1830) are left out of aeeount, and 
ail additional case of freedom by redemption is 
(juoted as possible, though not very common ; 
(d) this was wdiere an individual, entitled to 
admission thiough one co mpany, desired to he 
admitted thiough another. The niajorily ol 
oases by redemiition are simple purchases, the 
buyers being presented to the Court of Aldermen 
and admitted upon the payment of eertain fees 
(riilling, CitsUwL^, i». 01 ), thougl' the coii.scnt 
of the Court oj Coriimon Council is leqpiied in 
the case of aliens!*. And to-day, ])ractically 
any one can buy the freedom, although siicli a 
purchase does not confer all the privileges of 
citizenship {CUy of London DirRi'tory^ 1 893). 

Females may obtain the freedom by patri- 
mony or by !ip]irciitices]ii]), taking an oath, 
similar to that of a freeman, as a “ free si.ster.” 
As such th 4 y«may take maVi aj»]H’eiitioi s and 
enjoy various privileges, though these are 
siisiieuded by marriage. Widows of fieemeu 
are deemed fri'R by courtesy duling the period 
^ddovvhood (Reports, 1837, xxv. 61, 63). 

Tho lines payable on adinj^ssion seem to have- 
bccD very arhitraiy, and to have varied con- 
siderably at diljorent times, tiie exact sum 
being fixed* at the discretion of the aldermen 
and chambiiilaift (Brandon, p. 20). 

From eari^ time%H)xceptional privileges have 
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London in a series of charters, while ancient 
customs have been confirmed or amonded by 
city ordinances (Charter, 15 Fdw. III.; Norton, 
]'. 364) ; in case of necessity these arc recorded 
“by the mouth of the recoider” before the 
king’s justices without the intervention of a 
jury (Charter, • 2 Edw. IV. ; Bireh, i). 76). For 
a detained account of the i)iivifrg(>s, careful 
exaniinatioii of many documents is essential, 
and it nnay bo suflieient to indicate such as are 
noticed liy the chief aiithoiitie.s on the subject, 
and which have dealt with the trade and govern- 
ment of the city. Tlie right to engage in retail 
trade could he eiijoyc'd by all iVeemoii whether 
lesideiit or not, and by them alone, until an 
aet of coniinon coimeil in 18.56 admitted all, 
whether free of the city or not, to lotail trade. 
On the question of wholesale tiade there has 
been much difference of opinion. It would 
seem that tliougli strangers, i.e. iioii-freeincii, 
might engage in wholesale trade, tiny might 
deal only with freemen and not with other 
sti angers ; the commissioners of 1837 staled 
however that, though not enforced, wdiolesalo 
trading should, strictly speaking, he limited to 
freemen. Freemen have alw.iys been held 
cxcm]‘t from all tolls and customs iield by the 
crown throughout the countiy wdicn IJimiy I.’s 
cliai ter was granted, non-ro.sidenL freemen being 
merely free from city lolls and port dues. 
They were free fiom inqiressment as soldiers 
or .sailois (Charter, 15 Edw. IL), nor could 
they be forced to ploail without the city. The 
right to share in the government of the city, 
directly or indirectly, has also fioin early times 
been restricted to freemen ; they alone can 
enjoy appointments iu the gift of the common 
council, thougli this rule is sus[>cnded in the 
case of banisters (Reports, 1887, xxv. 38) ; and 
the highest civic oflicials, e.g, lord mayor, 
sheriffs, etc., even to-day must be liverymen 
of some company. For centuries the freemen 
jiayiiig scot and hearing lot elected the members 
of the comiiiAii council, tiio aldrrinen, and ward 
ofliocrs, until, indeed, by 30 Yict. c. 1 , tlie right 
was extended to occupiers and lodgers who 
were not %'emen of the cor]ioration (Norton, 
p]). 244, 251). By a ci>ric ordinance of 49 J''/lvv. 
FlL, the trading companies xvere empowered to 
nominate 9 , certain number of freemen to vote 
in the elections oi lord mayor, sheriffs, corpora- 
tion oflicials, und ])arliaineiitaiy representatives 
and from these the mayor selected the voters 
(Norton, p. 245). But by ordinance of 16 
Edw. IV. the noiiv nation was left entirely in 
t!io hands the conqiSnics, the members o( 
wdikih, tl|pn and for long afterwards, were all 
traders and therefore almost necessarily house- 
holders. They were directed to send some of 
Iheir n* re important members to take pai’t in 
elections, attired in a distinctive dross or livery. 
And from tins dates the a}>pearance of the livery 
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to whom was entrusted the elective fraiicliise in 
tlio common hall ; tliis they exercised until 
11 (Jeo. II, c, 18 exuauled it to liverymen, 
I'reo of ilio I’liy, hiiL not necessarily residents 
(Is'orton, 107). And tliis remains to-day the 
(j[naliliealioii of eleelois to corporate olhces in 
common lial Uih. L’o 1 ) : the numbed- of liverymen 
thus quaiilica was 7<i0o in 1893 (OVy of*Lotidvn 
Di'icrtonj, liK8), '1 he various reform bills of 
model'll days h.ivi' evleiided tin' ]iarliameiit;uy 
li’aiiehise 1o olhejs tliaii fiei'men, !ilthou;fh a 
]i\ei'ymiiii and fi'eeman ol hoiidoii h\ hiith or 
servitude, and leMdiny uithin tuent> dive miles, 
can still claim ;\, vote. 

The iii;ht to henelit hy eertani eharitie.s, and 
of apjiointmciit to eeitain civic olliees, and to 
the eleetiun of ecitain immieipal and jiarlia- 
ineiilary repie.scntati\es, are jaMhajis the most 
ohvuons and the mo.st impoiLant ot those which 
may be enjoyed by Ireemeu and liverymen to- 
day, altlion^di till' aneieut “custom” still holds 
good W'herc it has not been expressly given up. 

[Noi Lou,G.y('ovniic)iiin Amnion (1869). 

— J'ullnig, A., Lai v, etc.y of Linu/on 

(18j4).-- ilraiuloii, W.^ Lntjinri/ into the Irccdoiih 
of City of London (1800). -ilxtraets {Jinl. Mus.y 
G425, cc. 19;. — Austin, E., J,nw Relating to Ap~ 
pi'entic s (It'OO). — lliich, \V. do Cray, JJisiorical 
Documt ' s and Charters, ete., of London { 1887). — 
jJolnr., , Rtinlcijia Londini (1702). — Welch, 
C., ’.eaves jri n llibionj of CUds, etc., in Newhery 
Uou.c I\’aijazine (1892, 18i)3), — Meiowethor, 11. 
A., a.nl Sliqilieais, A. J., History of Boroughs and 
Ahnnicipol Corporations. — Second Report of Coin- 
missiimcrs appointed to cnipiire into Municipal 
Corporations n Rngland and irflZc.v (1837, xxv.), 
A is* Hep -r , 18*1, vi, — Acts and Minutes of 
Cot.i. oj Conuron Coun'il. — Liber Albus. — City of 
Limdo. (1893).] u. A.M. 

FREE ENTERPRISE. See LAissiiz-FAiRE. 

KREEHOIjD, Historical. The term “free- 
hold ” we '”.vo to the mediieval law of real 
proj'uty. It m used to de.seribe such tenures 
as well*, cons^ered wmrtliy of a freeman. 
According to the^tlieory of lcudalis*i the politi- 
cal and civil rights of the individual d«. pended 
on his relation to the land. In a feudal society 
develojied according to strict logiij^ the free- 
holder alone wamlU have^licen a 'Vecinan, andi 
only the freeman would have been a freeholder.* 
But in no Eurojiean country, least^of all in 
England, w’as the leudal principle W'orked out 
to all its logical coii.secp’ences. Only the free- 
man could be a froeliolder. But even in the 
feudal jieriod freemen frequently held laifd by 
tenures other than freehold, ]jy tenures techni- 
cally regarded as base cm servile. ^ 

The term “ freehold” e ijicars to hjjve come 
into use about the end of the Eleventh or lIio 
begniiiiing oi the tweltth century. “ Some time 
before the roigii of Henry ll,, but ajijiarenily not 
80 early as Domesday, the expression liberum 
Umemenlum W’as introduced to designate land 
held by a freeman by a free tenure ” (Kenelm 


Digby, TTislory M the Law of Jleal Property, 

р. 49). But thclhing bad been developed long 
before the name had been found for it. 

Some cli.aracloristies are common to all free- 
hold tenures. (1) The indeliiiite duration of 
tlie freeholder’s interest in his land. An estate 
to a man for hi.s life (a lilc estate), an estate to 
a man and his de.secndants (eshite tail), an 

с. stnte to a man and hi.s heirs (fee simple estate) 
aie all freehold estates. They aio likely to 
dilfer much in point of duration. But they 
are all alike in this that the moment of deter- 
mination i.s uncertain. A lease of land for 999 
years does not give a freehold estate to the 
lessee. It is not likely tliat this consideration 
would have led any fret* iiuin to prefer an e.state 
for life to an estate for 999 yeais. But when 
the theory of fieehoid .teiiiires grew up, long 
leiuses w'ere unknown and leases of whatever 
duration were nneommon. (2) The obligation 
of fealty. The licehohl tenant did homage to 
tlie lord for his land and took an oatli of fealty. 
(3) The liability to foiTeiture and escheat. 
Upon the teiiant’.s failure to jierform any of tlie 
conditions on which he received his land, he 
incurred the penalty of forfeiture and his land 
might he resumed hy the lord. U])on the 
failure of the tenant’s lino either for want of 
lieiis or through corniption of blood consequent 
upon his coiivietion for felony the land reverted 
1o the lord in virtue of his right of escheat 
(sec ForAiiturk). (4) Suit of court. The 
tenant W'as bound to appear as an assessor in 
the lord’s feudal court of justice, and for some 
jmrposes to submit himself to the jui'isdietion 
of that court. 

In general the services which the various 
clas.ses of frecliokl tenants had to render to their 
lords were only such as a])j)earcd consistent 
with the dignity of a free man. But they 
dilfored so much in character that they must 
be considered sc]iaralcly wdtli reference to each 
species of freclj^ild tenure. 

I Ti'i^ure by chivalry or KNrnjf'r’s SiORVirE. 
On 1'jis tenme land was lifffd hy the military 
tenanus of the crown and also hy the military 
tenants of earls and barons. Its distinguishing 
characteristic w'as the obligation to render 
military service, if called upon, for forty days 
in each year, with a nnniher of fully-armed 
howsemen jiroportioiied to the si/e of the estate. 
From tke time of H«nry II. oiiwarflslhis obliga- 
tion was frequently con nmted for a money jiay- 
*inent kiiow'n a.s scutage (hhield -money). But 
teiiun involved other bin theusomo obliga- 
tions. The priiici[)al were as follows ; — 

(a) The liability^ to aids o» payments made 
to the lord upon certain iiiijiftrtant ocea.sions, 
the knighting of his elde.st .'jCgi, the marriage 
of liis ehlest daughter, or the ransoming of his 
jierson from ca]»livity. (h) Tlie liability to 
reliefs or payments made t% the Iwd by the 
heirs of deceased tenants upon coming into 
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their estates, (c) Wardsliiji or the riglit of 
the lord to adiiiiiii.stcr the estate during the 
minority of his tenant wiLliuut having to 
reVider any account when tlie tciumt came ol 
age. (d) M.iniage, or the light ol the lord to 
choose a linshand lor a I'cnialc^tenant who was 
his ward, and to receive a payment from the 
favoured suitor. Those burthens were regulated 
by Magna Charta in the year 121.^). But they 
remained so oncrou.s that under James 1. it was 
proposed to commute tliem for a permanent 
revenue to bo settled on the crown. Under 
Charles II. they W('re so commuted by the act 
for the abolition of military tenure.s (12 Car. 
ii. c. 24). 

II. Tenure by grand sorgeantry. On this 
tenure land w.as lield direct from the en>wn 
for service remlered in person to the Icing, such 
as carrying the royal banner when ho went to 
war. This tenure still exists, but is extremely 
rare and of no conse<iucnco save as a legal 
curiosity, 

III. Tenure by free or common Suoa.ge, T1»c 
etymology of the term “socage” is doubtful. 
It has been derived from an English word “ soc,” 
a privilege, as in the phra.se “see and soc,” and 
fi'oin a Eroneli word “soc,” meauing a plough- 
share. “ Socliemanni ” form one class of the 
population as enumerated in Domesday Book, 
and are probably the rciirescntatives of the class 
of free landed ])roprictor.s other than thegns or 
churchmen previous to the Norman Moinpicst. 
Persons lioldiug land hy socage te.uure were free 
from some of the most oppre.ssivo burthens 
incidental to military tenure. They o'wctl no 
military service for their laud although they 
were liable, as were all freemen, to serve in the 
national militia when necessary. They were 
accordingly exempt from scutage, the money 
payment in lieu of military service. They were 
exempt from the annoyances incidental to ward- 
ship and marriage. Eor the lawful guardian 
of a minor holding laud hy this tenure w%a.s not 
his lord, but ^he nearest of kin not e{^j)ablo of 
inheriting the land> And such a guardian was 
not allowed to make any profit hy the marriage 
of his ward. The tenant in socage was obliged 
to make certain money j)aymeuts, aids, reliefs, 
rent, etc., or to render liis lord certain agid- 
cultural services strictly defined beforehand. 
On account of the advantageous character of 
socage tcnulre'it was provirind by the ^.ct 12 
Car. ii. c. 24, that all land formerly held oji 
military tenure shoidd thcnceforwards be held 
on socage tenure. Thus by fUr the greater pjvrt 
cf the land of England is now held in socage 
In the coui'se of*time the ^'urthens of socage 
tenure have heedine almost nominal. For hy 
the statute Qida Emplores of 1290 (18 Ed. I. 
c. 1) sub-iiifeijj^tion was forbidden. Thence- 
forwards any ^son taking a transfer of freehold 
lands steppiid into<the place of his predecessor 
and became liable onlv to those obligations 


to which his jnedeccssor had been liable. 
Thus tlio froeliolder of to-day ha.s to make only 
such feudal ])aymciits for his laud as had been 
settled bol'oie the year 1290 and these have be- 
come nominal in consequence of the lall in the 
\alue of money and the rise in the value of land. 
.'Vs society bcAinio more settled the lord lost his 
jaoUve"fur exacting the oath of fealty, which 
has long since become obsolete. The feudal 
courts having dwindled to mere forms, the 
obligatiou to ^ suit and service now means 
nothing. Comiption of blood and e.scheat of 
lands upon the tenant’s conviction for felony 
are no longer eiilbrced hy law'. The enlarged 
poAver of testamentary di.s]>o.siLion has made 
e.scheat for lack of heirs to the tenant a very 
raie occurrence. Finally, the lights of the lord 
having lost all their value have in many eases 
been ullow'ed to fall into utter de.suetiide. The 
riicord of them has frequently ])erishcd. Thms 
many freeholders cannot bo shown to have any 
lord under the crowm, and tlic IVoeholder has 
come to regard him.soir, and is ivgarded by others, 
as full proprietor of his land. 

Socage tenure, being a product of customary 
law', has sometimes assumed peculiar forms. In 
01)6 form, knoAvn as potty sorgeantry, the 
tenant held his l.ind of the king on condition 
of rendering him every year some object of use 
in w'ar, such as a pair of gilt spurs. Other 
forms, known as burgage tciuiro and gavelkind 
tenure, are distinguished by peculiar rules of 
.succession, when the tenant dies in testate (see 
DRkSCKNT of PlvOrEllTY). 

It remains to mention a free tenure of laud 
so distinct from tho.so which have been men- 
tioned as hardly to admit of being clas-sed with 
them. This is Frankalmoion or free alma 
(Lat. libera elcemosymi). On this tenure land 
was and is held by ecclesiastical coriiorations. 
Tho service rendered for land thus held w'os 
spiritual, consisting simjdy in ^\’aycr and per- 
formance of tho rites of religion. The holders 
]>aid no rcnt^ii money or in kriid. They were 
not subject to aids or reliefs. They were not 
subject (being corporations and therefore 
immortal) io escheat or forfeiture. They w'ero 
«.‘iot capable of milit;i#-*y service. Thus theii’ 
tenure approached more nearly than any other 
tenure recogiiiscjl by English hiw to a full 
ownership, 

[For further inforniatiou see FuKKHoiil) (Legal) ; 
Knioht’s Rkkvk'K ; Hi'UTAok.I 

Goodeve, The Lawn/ Real Rropet'ly. — Williams, 
The Law of Rca^ Property. — Ken elm Digby, 
Ifislorj/ of ilie Law of Real Property. — Pollock, 
Lavd History of the Middle Ages. 

— Cons$itiitional History of Englatid.l 

F. aSL 

FRJiElIOLD, Legal. -* A freehold tenure of 
land meant formerly a tenure wdiich obliged 
the tenant only, to such services as were 
worthy of a freeman (see Freehold, Histobl 
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cal). In course of time these services have 
either "wliolly disappeared or have become in- 
sigiiiiicaiit. A (piit*reut of nominal amount is 
still payable in some cases to the lortl of the 
manor, and when an heir succeeds to the free- 
hold he has to i)ay a relief amounting to one 
year’s value of this (juit-rent. "Wffere a manor 
is still existcift the Irceholdcr is still boifnd to 
attend the court baron held by the lord. But 
the court baron is practically never licld. An 
oath of fealty to the lord, where there is a lord, 
is still duo in theoiy but in ]>ractico is never 
exacted. In short the freeholder has practi- 
cally the full enjoyment of his laud unencum- 
bered by any real duties towards a lord. He 
therefore aitproaches much more nearly than a 
Icaficholdor or a copyholder to the character of 
an absolute owner 

But the iub'irst of a ficeholdor in his land 
dillers in extent accordingly ; as it is (1) an 
esUto for life ; (2) an estate in tail ; (3) an estate 
in fee sim^’le. (Bor the nature and peculiarities 
of these dilleivnt estates, see Es'I’atk.) If 
a man have an estate in tail or in fee simple, 
he Inis an interest in the land Avhich extends 
beyond his own life. This interest <le.scerids to 
his heirs according to the peculiar rules govern- 
ing the flevf»lution of real estate (see Descent 
OF PjiuiEU'i'v). In many eases a family 
settlemeri (see Estate) provides for the 
creation of lite estates or estates tail in re- 
mainder, which come into ]>ossession as the 
preceding life estate or estate tail exjiircs. But 
(ho power of thus controlling the devolution of 
the land is rciU, rioted by law (see rjciiTE'rurriEs). 

OwiT^ +0 the gi’adiial enfranchisement of 
cop^iiold land (aef{ Coi’YIIolb), an increasing 
proporiiou ol the land of l<lngland is held as 
freehold, and at no distant date the whole will 
be so hold fscc also Leasehoui)). f. o. 

FEEE IilGT is a term arising out of the pre- 
valcncf of uuwj^dy t.irids of inijfort dutie.s in 
foreign countries and many British colonies. 
It denotes tho sihedulo of conuWodities ex- 
empted from jiayincnt of duty on tl 3 im- 
portation into any given country. c. A. H. 

FRERMAN. Modern conception# of tho 
distinction between freed^ and non- freedom 
can be applied only with caution to ancient and 
medireval history. As applied to tliQ middle 
ages they are particularly misleading ; for the 
most cliaractcristic feature of the social condi- 
tions of the time .vas the existence of tho inter- 
mediate position now commonly spoken of as 
Seufdom ( 5 '.v.). Thus, undci^the later Roman 
empire, the largo class co/oni w distinctly 
free by condition, witl’, aT the civil ^jjglits if 
other freemen, and even the po^ver of suing 
their masters ; they were nevertheless bound to 
the soil, and subject to burdensome diitie*from 
which they could not escape. A law of the 
fifth century distinguishes “ the bond of eolon- 
ate/' in£xtis colonari\L8, from “the condition of 


■ 

• 

slavery,” servitutis ; and yet another, 

somewhat earlier, “remarks that “ Llunigh tlie 
coloiii are of course free hy condition, thev * 
must be looked upon as the slaves of the lana 
on wdiich they are horn.” Alorcover the slave 
pro])er, during ^his period, by no means 
obtained that indejicndenco towards his former 
master, when he received manumission, which 
was gained by a inoilorn frcednian. He 
remained in close dependence upon him, 
usually as the cultivator of a holding on very 
onerous terms. 

Tho question of the condition of the rural 
])Opulation in England in the earlier Saxon 
centuries is siill undecided. But it is generally 
agreed that tho position of tho cultivators of 
tlio soil for at least two eenturies before the 
N’orman Conquest xvas substantially the same 
as that of the villeins aud cotters alter that 
event. If these cultivators were as a daas 
identical with tho ceorls^ as is almost ct'rfAin, 
they were doubtless techuieally liec, though 
held in strict economic subjection, and bound 
to labour two or tliree days every week, and in 
busy seasons almost every day, lor tho lord of 
w'hom they held their land. lienee tho 
Domesday survey, while it rcgisti’rs only some 
12,000 persons ( = heads of households) as free- 
men, liharihmuu's, and 23,000 as SocMiCN((/.r.) 
(persons, in all jirobahility, in luueh the same 
position) — the “free men” lieing almost 
e\cliisively*in Norfolk and Sulldlk ; and on 
tho other liand notices 25,000 os slaves, servi ; 
gives about 200,000 as laiiiiig into tlie elasses of 
tho Villein and Coti'ikus (y ?'.), whose, status 
between that of tlie Liheii Homo and that of 
the Seiivus {q^v,) it leaves undetermined. 

The introduction ot the feudal juris[)rudence 
after tbo Norman Conquest led to a greater 
importance being attached to the nature of 
tenure ; and for the next four centuries tlie 
qiiestioiLS of tenure and personal condition w'ere 
almost inextricaiily confused. TIio class of “free 
ten!inis,"^jiuKUE Tenentes (^.v.^ xvliieh grew 
CO rapidly after tlie lllh ceifftny, was practic- 
ally coextensive with that of “ tree men.” But 
as to what exactly constituted free tenure tho 
t courts did not maintain a consistent doctrine. 

A very widely spread iiloa w^as that inability 
to give a daughter in marriage, or to sell an ox 
or a house without the lord’s couseiit, was a 
certain «iark of soiwilo tenure. Cli'thc other 
hand, exemption from Mio more laborious dues 
ifnowii as VTiEK-WoiiK (f/.r.) was frequently 
re{i*ided ns constfluting fice tenure ; and 
villeins relieved from these obligation.s tended 
to rise to tho cln^ of Ireebolders. It is 
po.ssiblo that in their desire to ^lace t^ic xvholo 
population in one of the two cla^iscs of free and 
Sion-frce, the lawyers of the 13th and 14th 
centuries came at ]a.st to deny freedbm to ]>erson8 
in a position which in Saxon ^imes vwuld havfl 
boon regarded as free. But tliis more rigid 
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application of mutually exclusive terms did not 
necessarily involve any material degradation of 
I the class in question, and was not inconsistent 
Wi1.li a material elevation. 

The legal ideiitilieation ol villeinage with 
non- freed oni w:is ])rohal)ly l(;eneiicial to tlie 
cla.ss of chattel slaves which certainly existed 
in the llth century. The servile stigma, 
attached to so huge a ])art of the nation, 
ceased to involve any jieouliar disahdilies even 
in the case ol the descendants of actual slaves, 
who heeame merged in the class of custom.uy 
holders and copyholders. Slavoiy liad long 
been forgotten when, in 1772, Lord Mausheld 
deolai'ed, in the ease* of the negro Somnieiset, 
that slavery could not exist in England, — “a 
decision wliieh did moic ciedit to the lieaits of 
the judges tiian to their knowledge of history.” 
— The terms “ freedom,” and “ franchise,” w'erc 
also applieil to the possiessioii of tlie rights ot 
a burgher, and to membeiship of the city 
companies. 

[For the Koinan coloiiate see Fustel dt' 
Coulaii'^es, Rccharches sur qadqaes probl^nes <fhis- 
toire o.s])ee. pp. 98 sey. The best intro- 

duction to the diseus.sion on .Saxon ranks will he. 
found in note iii. to cli. viii. in Ilalhun’s Middle 
Ayes. For po-^t-Saxon conditions in England the 
most important treatises, trom very ddlereiit 
points of view, are F. Seebohin, Enylish ViUaye 
VomvuutUy (1888), e.siicc. })p. 8(1 .wy., and I'. 
Vinogradolf, Vilhilnaye in Knyliqnd, 1892 
(sumining-up pp. 217 .stY/.), whereon see also the 
criticism by Seebohm in Kay, Uist. J{< i\, July 
1892; by ‘Ashley in Kenn. Rco., April 1893*; 
and hy Leadain in Pol. Rci. (pc., Dec. 1893. On 
the disappearance of slavery, cp. Freeman, Nor~ 
man (!o request, v. p. 140. 

Kcference may also be made to Bonum:is“t's 
case in Broom’s Coaslituiinaui Law, where the 
historical and juristic aspect of slavery i.s dis- 
ciLssed with much learning,] w. J. a. 

FREE TOWjVS. In the article on mediaival 
cities (see Cii’Y, Mkihavai.), it pointed out 
that, though ^hey had many features in, pomiuon, 
in whatever jiart of .western, soutiiern, and central 
Europe they w'ere established, yet their poivcis 
and privileges differed greatly .i.ecordiiig to their 
surrounding circumstances. In Ihigland and 
France, the growing predoiiiinanco of the mon- 
archical Hyime. tended inevitably to curtail the 
rights of civic self-government, and it was only | 
in those comitries wlicre the trailitionw of the 
old Homan empire were still strong, or the 
power of the new monarchical priiiciplo w'eak,^ 
that free cities, in the sense of iiioro or lc.s.s ^ 5 ^*lf- 
goveniing communities, ivere really establi.shed. 
They may be defined as cij^jes possessing inde- 
pendent governmeiitsof their own, each virtually 
forming a stuto^hy itself ; many were republics. 
It is, tlicrdforc, in Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Germany, aiftS Switzerland, that we find the 
historic eniimplcs^ff true civic liberty, thougli 
even in these cases the prestige of a feudal aris- 


tocracy, or hereditary oligarchy, or again the 
ri.so of a looso federation, or the proximity of an 
imperial suzerainty tcmleil inevitably to modify 
the primitive features of that liberty. Italy is 
the liihtoiic ground ot the fiee cities of the 
middle ages. There, owing to the weakness 
ol the imjienal sovereignty, whetliei' oinanatiug 
from Oonstaiitiiiojilc or Germany, the towns, 
esjiecially in the iiortliern ])ortion of the iienin- 
sula, were alile to raise themselves t(» the. jiroiid 
jiosition of independent states, not only exercis- 
ing comjilcte control over tlieir internal allairs, 
hut waging wuir, making jieacc, and entering 
into alliauees witli eae.li othci, like the eil.V 
states of ancient Gii*eee ami Italy. Inland; 
jMiIan, Floieiici', Veioiia, .and otliei citu'S con- 
tended with each other lor cmj.iic over the 
fertile jilaiiis ot Loinluird}' ; while on the sea- 
board, Ihsa, Genoa, and Veuieo raised tliein- 
.sclves into gieat .sea -powers in the east and 
west McdiLeriaiiean water-s ; and lesser cities, 
like Naples and Ainalli, scatlcied (»ii the Italian 
co:i,st,s, followed their example with greater or 
loss success. The enterprise and eneigy of all 
these citie* alike was largely due to the fact 
that the fierce feiid.il ai i.stoeraey, tliat had s[»riing 
horn the loins of barbaric invadeis, had with 
its absorption into the. civic lilb instilled tha 
spirit of wai inko thewoikshop. The territory 
originally snhjeeted, after tlie dhiuption of the 
Koinan enijtirc, to the count or bishop of these 
cities, had been reduced hy coiie.es.sioiis to the 
rural nobility, hut after a while tlie cities 
began to reassert their .sovereignty. Sometimes 
they besieged tlie strongholds ol the nobility, 
sornetiiiies they ]»urehased Jeudal suzerainties, 
and finally by tlie 12th century there could 
hardly be found a single- nobleman, except the 
maiqiiLs of Montferiat, and some noble families 
I’ke tli ).sc of Este and Alalaspiiia, wdio liad not 
given in their suli mission. Tlic rural nobility, 
having lost its })()\ver outside citie.s, strove 
to recover it inside, and by the erection of 
stroiigholds^ivithiu tlie cities established a basis 
of further political and military operations. 
Hence a lierce belligerency at lionie and abroad 
i.s the cli^f I’eatuic of Italian republicanism ; 
resulting in a striking develoyiinent of the arts 
hif war alongside those of pi-ace, a development 
in some Jowns crowned with the laurels of an 
art and literature that recalled the yialniy days 
of ancient Atlicns and Rome. Among the 
Lombard cities, Alilan was most eonspicuoiis 
fur fts wealth .*nd wide-reaching power. By 
its warlike jiolicy, shown in its rutliless conquest 
of neighbopring towns," like Lodi and Como, iv 
diiew ongt the resentment of the imperial jioAver 
in the pci’son'bf Frederick Barharossa, who in 
1158 reduced the city, and handed it over to 
the v<irig«ancc of its enemies. He then pro- 
ceeded to restore the imperial authority over 
the other towns ^ of Lombardy, but his savage 
treatment led to a general msmTOotion in wliicl* 
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for a time local fcnda were forgotten. After 
the -victoiy of Legnano in 1176, the Lombard 
republics regained tlieir indei)endeiice, but the 
rivalry between tlic imperial and papal powers, 
taken up by tlieir respcclive jiartisans the 
Ghibelinosand Guells, introduced a new element 
of contention into the already stHrmy politics 
of northern Italy. Leagues Avcrc formed agaii 
and again between difle.rcnt cities on the new 
lines of cleavage, and, as Avas natural in a 
state Avar, under the cover of gieat princijdes 
various self-seeking tyrannies Avere established. 
During the 13th century there Avere four great 
groups of city-states to be found in northern 
Italy. The first included the cities of central 
Ijombardy, l^lilau, Cremona, Pavia, Brescia, 
Bergamo, Parma, Piacenza, IMantna, Lodi, 
Alessandria, and others less known. The second 
group consisted of Yoroua, Vicenza, Padua, and 
Treviso, Another grouj) Avas composed of the 
cHies in Romagna, Bologna, Modena, Imola, 
Paenza, Ferrara, and othei's less important. 
The fourth cluster comprelH'iided the Avhole of 
Tuscany, licaded by Florence and T’isa. Romc- 
tiinos the Cliihebiie faction, sometimes the 
Giiclf faction got the upper hand, and, according 
to the rise and fall of each, fresh Avars and frcsli 
alliane. s Avere entered into. We have an inter- 
esting account ol the condition of Milan in 1288, 
from (!aV aliens Flamma, a Milanese AATitcr. 
Til', iiihabituiits are reckoned at 200,000, and 
the private houses at 13,000 ; the nobility 
alone dwelt in 00 streets, 8000 gentlemen or 
heavy cavalry might be mushired from the city 
and its district, and 240,000 men capable of 
b'Miing arm'’. In the district Avero 150 castles 
w:tl tiieir adjoi-iiug villages. The wealth and 
eiitei|/cise of the Milanese was astonishing, as 
was shown especially in the construction of the 
canal from the Tesiiio to the city, and the 
architectural sjdcmlour of the buildings. Their 
milila’'}' aidour and commercial activity Avere 
eipialiy coiispielRus. The government of Milan 
and of the other J^taliaii city-states#vas subject 
to continual change. In most of tie m the 
magistrates, elected after they threw off the rule, 
in the lOtli and 11th centuries, of thu count or 
imperial ofiieial oi bishop, Averc styled in Roman 
fashion consuls. They Aver?choseu annually, and < 
generally from the ranks of tlie nobility ; and 
they formed the responsible civil and ‘military 
execudve. Tlicve were besides legislative and 
deliberative councils. A council of trust and 
secrecy, consisting of a small number of jierAiiis, 
fonned the advisers of the consuls ; but the 
decision of high state afl&iirs, ^ucl’ as treatie.s of 
alliance and dccki'atiou.s < t war, tlie choice 
consuls and ambassadors, rested A\>th thfgeneral 
council of a more or loss democratic type. 
About the end of tiie l?.th century, as a^e.sult 
of the imperial intervention of Frederick Bar- 
barossa, the custom arose in many cities of 
appointing, as a kind of temporary dictator, a 


citizen of some neighbouring state, though in- 
variably a man of noble birth. lie aa'es called 
^jodf’s^d, and Ijcld office lor a year, though re- 
eligible. Ho received a fixed salary, and AA'ts 
compelled to remain in the. city after ox’pii*ation 
of office for an.s^oring charges brought against 
him. Ho could neither marry a native of the 
city nor have any relation resident in the city, 
no7- even — so great Avas the fear of his being in- 
volved in the feuds and factions of the city — eat 
or drink in the house of any citizen. He Avas 
regarded as the highest .arhiti ator in all disputes, 
and sometimes superseded the consuls and 
commanded in war. '^fhere Avas great need of 
such an arbitrator in tlic Italian cities, wlicre 
there Avero continual (piarrcls bclAVccn the 
various noble families, and betAveen them and 
the commonalty. The latter, composed of the 
urtisans,‘Avere generally arreiiged into companies 
according to their occupations ; and tlicse 
fr.atornal guild associations Avere set over against 
the alliances of the no])ility. The quarrels 
betAveen social classes AA’cre fm thcr intermingled 
Avith the fpiarrels hetAveen jiolitical partisans, 
looking to the German cjnf)eror or the pope as 
their re.spcctiA’e heads ; while both kinds of 
quarrel Avero furtlier embittered liy personal out- 
rages such as Ave read of in Dante and Shakes- 
j)eare. Whoever conquered in these intestine 
conflicts, the state suffered from the merciless 
icvcnge of the oompieriug party, till at last the 
cities of Italy, like those of ancient Grccc’c, Avero 
glad to be controlled by the strong though 
often cruel hand of some one family which 
established a quasi-hereditary despotism. At 
Milan, first the Torriani and then the Visconti 
raised themselves to power, and the latter 
gi’adnally extended their sway over central 
Lombardy, overthrowing the reigning nobility 
in surrounding cities, and finally forming 
alliances Avith the French monai'cliy which in 
turn invaded and conquered north Italy. The 
history of the ^usc^an is similar to tlmt of the 
Ijombard cities, Florence jdayed the part of 
Milan. There too there Ava(Pori^iJ?nally a more 
or le;. > democratic constitution. The population 
was divided into fourteen companies or arts, 
the seven greater arts each electing a council of 
its OAvn, Avitli a chief magistrate or consul for 
civil jurisdiction, an<l Sk gmfalonih'e for military 
affairs. Criminal justice Avas administered by 
a podcst^ and a <^pilaiio del But 

gradually, after many fiials of various constitu- 
lions, political power beciamc ceiitit'd in the 
hands of some poA^rful family, till at last, in 
th? 15th century, the famous Medici ruled 
supremo. • 

^Vhilo Milan an* Florence •were gradually 
asserting their supromacy over the temtory of 
' northern and central Italy, tlirce 'maritime 
cities, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, •were pusliing 
their compiests over the ]\kditerr^ean Sea, 
It was these Italian cities tliat, after the genera) 
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dbturl>aiico of Europe caused by the* irruption 
of the various tribes of balbarians and tho 
devastating conquests of tho Mohaininedans, 
fti'st succeeded in reviving the cominorco of the 
Mediterranean world. As early as the ago of 
Charleniugne, they liad begun to carry on trade 
with the Greek cities, and imported to their 
own countries tlic rich connnodities of Asia. 
In the 10th century tho Yoiiotiuns had formed 
a connection with Alexandiia in Egypt, and 
tho inhabitants of Ainalfi and Pisa had also 
extended their trade to the same ])nrt. Later 
on, the crusades had poured riches into the lajis 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa alike. These cities 
jH’ovidcd the necessiiry transports, and received 
enormous sums for tlieir seiTiccs as camera. 
Tho crusaders also contracted with them for 
military stores and provisions, and tho fleets of 
these cities kejit on tho coast, wdiile the armies 
advanced by land, and during that advance 
sought every opportunity of promoting their 
commercial interests. Charters wore granted to 
them, whereby they soon secured most exten- 
sive privileges in various settlements made by 
the crusaders in Asia. Tho jjropcrty of entire 
suburbs in some, and of largo streets in othcra, 
was vested in them, and the right of appointing 
their own magistrates assigned. \Vhcn the 
crusaders seized Constantinople, the Venetians 
secured a part of it, and also part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus in Greece and some of tho islands 
of the Archipelago. With the tonquest of 
many important maritime points in tho eastern 
Mediterranean, trade with Asia revived. The 
Italian cities not only imported Indian com- 
modities, but established manufactures of deli- 
cate fabrics in their own country, especially of 
silk. Silk weavers were lud napped from the 
east of Europe, and settled in Italy, and silk 
stufft gi’adnally spread through Europe. The 
sugar-cane, indigenous in the east, was likewise 
imported into and cultivate.d in tho west, whence 
it was eventually transportal to America. 
After the decline of Pisa, partly ow^ng to the 
rivalry of (?enoaa and the gi'owing })Ower of 
Florence, which coii([uered it early in the 15th 
century, Genoa contended with Venice for the 
commercial supremacy of the Mediterranean. , 
Genoa hail more especially command of the 
W’csteni Mediterranean and the northern })art of 
tho Archipelago and the Bosphorus. Caffa, a 
famous seaport on tlie Bla^'k Sea, and* the port 
of Azov on the mouth of tlio Don, belonged to 
the Genoese, and served as mtrciiCts for thci| 
overland commerce with China and the Indies, 
/myrna in Asia Minor, and the suburbs of Fora 
and Galatz at^Constantii^ojde, and the isles of 
Solo and Teu 0 <?os were ceded to them by the 
Greek empcroijs, and at one time they had the 
kings of ‘Cyprus as their tributaries. Venice, ' 
starting frorti^a more secure position in the 
lagunes the nojj^heru Adriatic, pushed its con- 
quests on the adjoining coasts of Dalmatia, 
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Albania, Greece, and the Morea, and gradually 
secured settlements in Corfu, Cephalonia, and 
Crete. Genoa and Venice inevitably came into 
collision in the 14th century ; and in the war 
of Cliioggia, 1376-82, tho famous Genoese 
admiral Peter Doria nearly succeeded in 
caj)turing VInice, which was only saved by the 
courage and energy of the Venitiaii admiral 
Vittorio Pisani. After this victory, Venice more 
and more soenred her ascendency on the Syrian 
and Egyptian coasts, and the consequent trade 
with the cast, till the discovery of the new sea 
route by the Capo of Good Hope handed over 
the oriental tr.adc to the Portuguese and Dutch. 
The Italian traders naturally proceeded to find 
markets in western, central, audnorthorn Europe, 
and to exchange their own commodities with 
those of other European countries. Tlicy woi’o 
allowed tho most extensive immunities in 
France in the 13th century, even greater than 
those granted to native inhabitants. As tho 
Lombards, a name generally given to the 
Italian merchants, engrossed tho chief trade of 
Europe, they became the chief bankers of 
Europe. By the church Lhcir money-lending 
was denounced as sinful and criminal, and, as 
a consequence, the interest charged was all tho 
higher on account of the insecurity of their 
dealings, reaching even to 20 per cent. The 
chief northern mart for Italian goods was at 
Bruges. The sea voyage fi'om tho Mediter- 
ranean to the Baltic being of too prolonged a 
nature to be carried on in one summer, it 
was necessary to find some entrepot or half- 
way centre for trade, and this was placed 
at Bruges. Hero they exchanged tho wool 
of England, tho linen of the Netherlands, 
the furs, fish, and hemp of tho Baltic for the 
silks, and spices, and silver of the south. The 
gi'cat galiasses, in vidiich they carried theu' goods 
were the wonder of the north. At tho beginning 
of the 1 31h century Bruges wa.s famed as the 
gi’catest emporium of noriliern*i^luropc, and the 
Hanseatic (t^agne of the Balti^ cities established 
also their centre there, while Ghent and Ypres 
looked to it as their rrtost powerful ally in 
their struggles with feudalism. For two cen- 
turies Bruges held ^ts place, but the gradual 
‘ closing of its channels, side by side with the 
increase of tlio size of trading ships, finally 
gave tho supremacy to Antwerp. During the 
15th and 16th centuries Antwerp surpassed 
all the ports of Europe in its commerce, and in 
156^8 its population reached 103,000 ; a civic 
population only exceeded by that of Paris. Its 
snpremac^^ was ^estin«d in the following cen- 
Uiries to j^ass to London. 

In ^pain, ‘although tho cities, owing to the 
strength of the feudal nobility and the growth 
of tl^f monarchy, never reached the complete 
independence of the Italian and Gorman towns | 
yet in very early times, owing to the exigen- 
cies of the struggle with the Moors, the towns 
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of Castile and Aragon were invested with very 
important privileges or charters, on the condi- 
tion of protecting their country, niey had the 
right of appointing their own magistrates and 
common councils, which exercised civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the inhabitants not 
only of the towns but also of extensive areas 
round them. • They weic bound in turn, to })ay 
certain sums and provide a certain force of 
armed men, horse and foot. Toledo, Saragossji, 
Valladolid, and others, became noted for their 
s})lendid enterprise. Barcelona, as a seaport, 
attained a special height of i)ros])erity and 
power, and vied with tlio Italian cities on the 
seaboard in trade with Alexandria and the 
east. Its maritime laws are among the earliest 
mei’cantile jurisfu'udence of modern times, and 
were adopted by the Italian shites. With 
otlier Sjianish cities it secured special privileges 
in France, similar to those of the Italian toAvns ; 
und Sjtanish silk and Avoollen goods, and the 
spices, drugs, and perfumes, imiiortcd from the 
east, Sinead lar and wide in Spanish bottoms. 
See Bi’escott {Ferdinand and Isabella), vol. i. 
pp. 64-68. 

Since the beginning of the lOtli century, 
towns had been gi'owing up in northein, 
southeu'i, and western (Icnnany, especially 
where the S(‘a or rivers formed the easiest and 
safest iiK'niis of communication, or Avhere the 
tradHions of Itoinan colonies had been handed 
down tlirough the times of barbaric invasion. 
Liibcclc, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, 
Cologne, Treves, Mainz, Strasburg, Worms, 
Spt /er, N’m^mborg, Ulm, Regensburg ami 
iingsburg, rnd otlicrs gradually became places 
of ’ uportajice, lesting on the protection of 
impel l.il authority, and ready to fight for further 
privileges with the ecclesiastical or feudal olig- 
archy. During the 11th and llith centuries 
these powers more and more extended under 
imp</!‘il .'ucourageineiit, and towards the end 
of ihe latter ^ntuiy we lind them electing 
councils of citizens, and in the folloi||Liig century 
appointing their OAvn niagLsi rates. Tin' gi-ow- 
ing weakness of the empire naturally led to 
gi'eater indoiieiidenee, and Avheu, towards the 
end of the 18th century, the Hapsburg family ^ 
succ'^eded to the imperiaf throne, wo lind the* 
cities taking their place in the diet side by side 
with the feudal and ecclesiastical prifices. In 
their sti'iiggle for freedom the cities found it 
necessary to form alliances. In the north there 
arose, about 1241, the famous Hansi®vtic 
Leaguk (g'.'y.), initiated by the citi'^s of Liibcck 
and Hamburg. Their Qj[amp1e was followed in 
1255 by sixty cities forming the L*igue of tjie 
Rhine. In 1370 this league wasfJxton?led for a 
time by the adhesion of the cities of Swabia, 
while farther south the Swiss cities of Lucerne, * 
Zurich, Olarus, Zug, and Borne joined with 
the three famous cantons of Uri, Schwy:, and 
Unterwaidon in winning republican independ- 




once. EJich of those Gennan and Swiss towns 
formed rallying centres for the victims of feudal 
I oppression, and kept alive the spirit of civic and 
! industrial freedom. • 

[ [Adam Smith, Wealth of Kations, bk. iii. cli. 
iii. .lud iv. — Amlcrsou, Commercial History . — 
Bryce, Ilobj Roman Empire. — l''recmaii, Essays^ 
vol. ii. — Gibbon, Roman Empire. — Vxwvioi, Civil* 
irMion of Europe. — Halhun, Middle Ayes. — Koch, 
l/isfnri/ if Fin ope Marshall, P, i nr. of Frounmirs. 

I — Motley, The Rise of ihe hutch Republic,— 

\ Prescott, Fmlhiand and Isabella, Charles V.— 
Sismondi, Fall of Roman Empite, Jlistoire des 
R^puhliqves Italienncs du Moi/cn Jyc.— Zimiiierii, 
Jlanse Toums. — Awc.v. RiU., 9tli cd., art. on 
“ Hanseatic League ” by R. Ijodi^e.] a. K. c. 

FREE TRADE, Tiiiioiiv ok The teim 
“free trade,” or freedom of trade, at first used 
somewhat vaguely to denote absence of restraint 
in general, lias now aeijuired a definite special- 
ised sense. 'Jo M i kskldkn {q. r. ), 1 6 22, it meant 
“ the free export ol bullion ” ; to the opponents 
of the Advkmukeiis, Mfjuuiant (q.v.) “the 
abolition ol the moiio]K)ly Ju ki hy tliat body ” ; 
in the time of Sir WaltiT Scott “free-traders” 
meant siniigglor.s (see Cay Mannerinq), at the 
opening ol the 18th century, and in 1782 in 
Ireland, “the riglit to export freely.” Adam 
Smith’s authority, and the direction given by 
him to economic thought, have caused its limita- 
tion to that system of commereial jiolicy 
which draAvs no distinction betAveen domestic 
and foreig# commodities, and, therefore, neither 
imposes ailditioiial burdens on the latter nor 
grants any sjiecial favours to the former. Free 
trade in this now Avell-establishcd sense docs 
not reipiire the removal of all duties on commo- 
ditie.s ; it only insists that they shall be levied 
exclusively forreA'ouuc, not at all for Piio’rKurroN 
{q.v.). “ Our object,” said Cobden, “ is not to 

lake aAvay the queen’s ollieurs from the eiistom- 
hoiise, but to take those oflicers aAvay Avho sit at 
the recciiit of custom to take tithe and toll for 
the benefit of particular classes ” {Speeches, ])op. 
cd. p. 41^. 

Free trade as a practical upolifiy is based on 
the ( ■■onomic tlicory of Lntkknational Tkade 
{q.v.), wdiicli exjilains the nature of the beuclita 
obtained through foreign commerce, and shows 
that it is only carried on so long as it yields a 
gain to those concerned. But “if,” as Cairnes 
urges, “nations only engage in trade Avhen an 
advant;\ge arises frqjn tlioii' doing #iOf any inter- 
ference with their free action in trading can 
^only have the elfect of deharriiig them IVom an 
adAmitage ” (Acrtofmy Prin., pt. iii. eh. iv. § 1). 
Foreign trade is a jiarticular loi in or species of 
Exciiakgh {q.v.), and its utilijj^ is thoreforo at 
a maximum Avhon ^mjicdiinei^s to its action 
are completely removed. The fvQG t'ado doo- 
trino thus rests on the most elementary economic 
facts, and is so simple as almost to^pjiear trivial. 
The operation of free trade is ncgi^tive ; by 
removing obstacles it alfoms room for thi 
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working of tlie normal and benoficont forces of 
commerce. 

Again, free trade — to slightly change the point 
(k view — has a reactive elfect on production. 
Division ok Lahouk ((/.r.) only becomes pos- 
sible by menus of exchange, wliieli permits each 
industrial group to coniine its ellorts to the 
most ]tro]itable employment, and to satisfy its 
various wants by exchange with other bodies. 
Elaborate and chieient production almost 
necessiirily iinj)lics a develojted system of trade. 
This is particulai'ly true where si)ecialisation of 
industry is due to local advantages. “The ter- 
ritorial division of labour,” which forms no small 
pai’t of the geneial movement, is in great measure 
dejicndont on facilities for foreign commerce, 
and is therefore promoted by the estahlishment 
of free trade, l^acli country can devote itself 
to those forms of pioduetion in Avhich it lias a 
comjiarative advantage (see In'IEHNATIONAL 
TitADE), and obtiiin from foreigners all other 
commodities. Individuals “find it for their 
interest to cmjdoy their industry in a way in 
which they liave some advuiitago over their 
neighbouis” ; and, a.s Adam Smitli proceeds to 
observe, “uhat is ]>rudenee in the eoiidiict of 
every ju'ivate family can scarce be folly in that 
of a great kingdom” {Wcdllk of Nations, ed. 
Nicholson, p. 18r»). Thus regarded, free trade 
apjiears to be an obvious dictate of common 
sense rather than the jiroduct of refined and 
diflicult theory, a circumstance whwh accounts 
for the somcwliat scornful tone that many advo- 
cates of commercial liberty have used towards 
opponents. 'J'here arc, however, some complicat- 
ing conditions which render the argument from 
division of labour harder to follow in foreign 
than in domestic trade. Tlio individual ])ro- 
duocr has little difficulty in jierceiving that 
a special lino of work is more [irofitoble to him 
than the attempt to directly sujiply all his wants 
by his own exertions. To the nation the first 
effect of foreign trade seems tojlic the disjilace- 
meiit of so much homo industry, with resulting 
loss to the ^npiw.nted producers, bence the 
necessity for showing that an “ imjiorted com- 
modity is always paid for directly or indirectly 
with the jiroduce of our o\v7i industry,” and 
“ that the alternative is not between employing 
our own jieople and foreigners, but between cin- 
jtloyingone class and another of our own people ” 
(Mill, Principles, bk, v. cl^ x. § 1). Jmported 
goods must undoubtedly be jjaid for, and, nor- 
mally speaking, be ])aid for by the export o^' 
native products ; but somc*j)nwer of analysis is 
"meded to realise this truth amidst the conii>li- 
c-ttions of trado^ Adam Smith meets the difU- 
culty by insist^ig that “^he general industry 
of the society never can exceed what the capital 
of the society can employ” ( IFcalth of NaUons, • 
p. 183), aiuKhat therefore regulations of com- 
merce cai^^only dij;ert a fiart of that ca])ital into 
an artiGcial direction. Theindividual is, however, 


able to determine the most profitable direction 
for the employment of his capital far belter than 
the “.statesman or lawgiver” ; and lie is urged tc 
so use it by the stimulius of self-iiilcri'st. Mill’s 
“first fundamental proposition,” vi/, “that in- 
dustry is limited by cajutal,” with its corollary, 
that “dcmaWl for commodities is not a demand 
for lakour,” serves the same juirpCSe {Prim’iplcs, 
bk. v. ch. X. § 1). The optimist ie doctrine of the 
W uxlLh of Nations^ with its belief in the guidance 
of “an invisible hand” (bk. iv. ch. ii.), is re- 
placed by the Ricardian theory of foreign trade, 
which assumes l)Oth tlie domestic mobility ami 
the international iuimohili ty of labour and cajiif al 
(cp, Bagohot, Eamomic Studies, p. G7), hut either 
sulliccs as a basis for the lVce-tr;i,de j)ositioii. 
Nor is it essentially altered by mofli^ni develo]»- 
mciite of the theory of Wages {q.vf). Even if 
capital is not tlie sole limit to industry, and if 
cfheiency in work is also to be taken into account ; 
still as free trade tends to increast' geiieiul 
efhciciicy, it follows that the “ pioduce tlieory ” 
of wages gives quite as valid a sii])])ort to the 
policy of freedom. Tills geneial aigunicnt is 
strengthened by reference to tbe statistics of 
trade, and by consideration of the eleni(‘nts that 
make up intornatioiial indebtedness (see CoM- 
.mei*oe), from which it uppi'ars that im])orts 
and oxporls stand in a dehuile relation to each 
other. Tlie intervention ol Money {q,v.), a 
potent cause of economic fallacies, further ob- 
scures the case; hut the caidiiial jirineijile, that 
foreign like domestic trade is fundameuf-ally 
barter in which goods are exchanged for goods, 
throws light on this side of the (piestion. It is 
shown that a permaiienlly favourable Bai.ance 
OF Trade (^pn) is an impossibility, and even 
were it attainable, tliai it would not be advan- 
tageous, since the uiiduo accumulation of the 
precious metals means the l(*ekiiig iqi of wdiat 
would otherwise ho productive cajiital. 

By the anal^sh; and ex{)osnrc of the fallacies 
connected with (3) the sourcos^Of em]»loyment, 
and (2) th^i nature of tlie circulating medium, 
the argument for freedom of trade as a general 
rule has become a jiart of jiractical economies, 
and has ^een largely accejited by the educated 
public, and even reci^iiised as the ultimate goal 
by such rcprcsciitauve protectionists us List 
and Carey. But its admission in the vague 
shaiie of an “abstract principle” or “theory” 
has not hinderetl the existence of wudespread 
dissent to its reduction to “ juactice,” a hos- 
tility not wholly due to igiioraneo ami the in- 
fluence of parlieular interests. Exeo])tioiis to 
free trade may b^. urg(^l cither on the giouml of 
special economic comlitions or by ap]icoling to 
wider Sonsiikjrations than those relating to 
material -wealth. Cases of both kinds are to bo 
foiim^.in the Wealth of Nations (bk. iv. cli. ii.). 
Of the former the most imjiortent is that of 
temporary protection in ordci' to oncourago the 
development of ‘infant industries, which, feeble 
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at first, will ultimately become self-supportiug. 
Tliis case rerpiires the balancing ol jmeseut 
against future advantage : immediate gain is to 
be sacriliced foj’ a laiger one at a later time. 
Sue]] a jioliiy ajijdied to manufacture.s in geiu'ral 
is tlio “iiiduslrial jnotcctivc system” of List, 
regaidod by liiin as suited for a jilrtieular stage 
of eeonomictlevclo])nient. Its validit}’^witJ., 
howevei, stiingcnt limitations— is conceded by 
l\ldl (/oc. c//.), and more unreservedly by Frol. 
Sidg\^ick (7W. Fyonoiiui^ bk. iii. cli. v. § 1), 
and itoseber vol. iii. § 138). Adam 

Sniitb’s contention tlnit uidividnal enteJi>rise is 
a better guide foi industi y than the dicbites of 
goveinnients, seems, as lie bimsc-lf Indd, to be 
fully a])])lirMl)]e bere. 'I'lie dilliculties in seloet- 
ing tbe industi'ics to b(> encouraged, and tbc 
amount of protection lequircd by eacb, bav(“ 
been justly dwelt on by free traders (see 
i‘«pocially Wise, [ndu'^truil Fm'Jom, pt. iv. cb. 

and ap]> li.) avIio liave furtber asked without 
imicb result foi evidence of tbe successful use ot 
jirotection for (Ins jiurposc. Tims, while it is 
tlieoietically possdile that tbc temporary pro- 
tection of a ]).irtieular industry might yield a 
surplus of advanta.g(', it is jilain that the dis- 
covery of such an instance will be much rarer 
than the injntious employment of llie same 
instrn.Meiii m unsuitable cases (see BoUN'l'IKs). 

Piotef 'ion iiKtyalso be sought on like grounds, 
foi oldei industries become lor the moment un- 
])rolitab!o tbrongh a teni]ioraiy distnrbnnco in 
timle Conditions (Sidgwick, Pol. Econ.y bk. iii. 
cb. V. S i.), and should lie tiied by tlie same 
Lo-,s. 

Tbe tor '^oing argument lias some aJlinity 
\,d tbe jilea that diversity of industiy is 
econo' ideally beneficial, especially in a new 
country and tlieiefoio deserving of encourage- 
ment, Tbe advantages of the “ boiric inaikct ” 
as a [foi ding a steady demand, and saving tbe 
cosi of I ansjiort, liave been unduly ciiipliasised 
by juuLcctionisfs with ciirioms disregard of tbc 
tact tliat cost of girriage is a iiaturiil piotection 
U) tbe lionie producer, and only ovoiv mio by 
the greate'- benefit of foreign trade. Experience, 
besides, does not coiitirm tbe belief^tliat flue 
tuations are less frequent Jii a liniiied market, « 
nor dues it show that diversity of industry is* 
incoin]>atible witli coiindeto freedom oj* trade. 

In like maimer tbe possibility of enlarging 
the naponal market by cau.sing immigration 
of labour and c.'qntal, or of hindering its con- 
traction by cliecking their cfllux, has Iscen 
alleged as a good reason for tbe ii-so of ])roteO' 
tion, and the claim itas Ijco" tj^con lically 
admitted by some ocf nomists (c.a. Pr®f. 
Sidgwick, Pol. P\m., bk. iii. *011 . v. § 3). 
Unless, however, in tbe ca.so of a country 
possessing the solo or tbicf market for tk <50in- 
modity, it is hard to see bow the imposition of 
duties will even tend to draw in labour, as the 
cost of living will almost certainly be higher, 


while tbe investment of for('ign capital will 
viepend on tlio jirosjioct of a liigli ref, urn, 
Avbicb is not likely to be iii'Tca.scd by t^ie 
adoption of jirolcction. 

A iim ‘b more pbinsiMc aigiinn'iit fur do- 
])aiiing fiorii Uli: tj<'e-ti.ulc rule is that based 
on tbe idea ol ju-c.sening national resources. 
A country’s niim-riil slorc.s foiin a stock vbicb 
is being giadnally woikcd out, and it maybe 
licbJ that ])ro Lee five duties on ini])oil.s will act 
as a check to their too rapid n.'-c (rj). Jevons, 
C<>((1 Quedkm, Pretaec). Ag.-iin, as Carey ni'gos, 
food - ex]»ortiiig (oiintrie.s may exhaust tbe 
fertility ol their .sr»il or to take a liiitbci step 
in retinnnont of the doctiiiif -may iind tbc 
M:u’gin id’ Gull iv.il ion jUislicd to a Ionk*!- 
point, Tlius Ujc coiii'iiujiily cxj)f‘riciii‘es the 
same etfccds that would iidlow fioni an iii- 
ciea.sed ■]tt>pnlatioii at lionic {i-ji. S N. I’.iflcu, 
Kamomic, Basis of Prohdum, pp. 47, 48). On 
tbe otlu'r band, the gain to the landowners, 
and lliereloie to the revenue, of tlie society from 
an iiieroa.se in rent nnist be taken iiilo aceonnt 
as well as tlio cheaper terni.s on whieb iinjiorts 
aic obtained undor free tiade ; and on tlie 
lial.nicc it is pi obable that even in .so jieiailiaT 
a case tlie advantage AA'onld be on tlio side of 
Ireodoni. 

On tlie border between cconomie and politi- 
cal exceptions is the juoposal to inako freedom 
of trade depe.ndent im reeiproeity. If based on 
tlie belief ^,lial trade to lie ndvanlageoiis mu.st 
be tree on both sides, tbc idea is ideal 1 v lallaeioiis, 
but where it sinijOy aims at lemoviiig foreign 
jiroteetivc dnliosaiid thus .sccuringwidoi freedom 
of trade in tbc futuie, it “ may be good policy,” 
as Adam Smith {Wealth of NalionSy p. 190) 
assorts, since “tbe recovery of a great foreign 
market will moie than eornpensale tlie transi- 
tory inconveiiieiK'o ” of retaliation. Here, 
boAvever, as in rc.speet to iiifuil industrie.s, tbe 
piobability of succe.ss is nnieli .smaller tlian 
that of railiiie,»owing to the inevitable irrita- 
tion proij^iced in foreign eouiitiie.sby retaliation, 
wliicb leads to increa.se la tlfflr Than reduetion 
of j). d cell VC duties. 

All tbe juocoding (:a.se,s have often been 
supported on non -economic giounds, but chief 
stiess lias been laid on tbe ecoiioinii gain to bo 
sooner or later derived. Pilfercnt in kind is 
tbc profereiiee of national security to increase 
of weali#i, wdiicb foiwned tbe strongf.sf argument 
in support of the CoR.v Law.s and tbe NavKjA- 
^'lox Law'.s, and Avbieb actually Avon for tbe 
la^cr tlie favouraPTe judgment of Adam Sniilb 
(bk. iv. cb. ii.), and of J. S. IVlill, wdio, Iiowever, 
approved of their gq.eal. Im such imstanccs 
the quftfition is one lor the stitesmaii rather 
than the praclical economist, byt in niaking a 
calculation tlie oconomic b)S.s, tboiigli not ot 
itself decisive, .should never bo dToiqied out of 
sight, as opnleiiec i.s one of l^ie cbiel^ elements 
of political and military power. 
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Social protective duties (sodale Schutzzolle) 
have been advocated in ordei to hinder the 
degradation of labour, in consequence of the 
pftssurc of (oroign com]>etitors working under 
inferior eoudilions of liics, and in countries 
with striiigf'ut FAOTOTiY Laws, (see also Fac- 
tory Ac i s) the plea lias in certain cases an 
api)arent lorcc. In its more extreme fonn, 
as in the United vStates, wliere proti'ction 
against the “pauper laliour” of Europe is a 
poi)ular cry with tlie o]i])oi)cnts of free trade, it 
is only a repetition of tlie fallacy already noticed 
that free trade reduces the amount of employ- 
ment, and it also en'oneously assumes that 
with nnrcsti'ictod commerce wages will every- 
where tall to the lowest existing level, though 
it is obvious that iMMKiKATlON of j)Oorly-paid 
foreign labour, which is the real cause of lowered 
w'ages, may happen under, and even be stimu- 
lated by, the most rigid protection. 

On the w'holo it (Iocs not ap}>car that the 
various exccqitions suggested to the broad canon 
of free trade have much jiractical weight, at least 
in the jireseiit stage of social development, 
thougli Ihey suggest some interesting qualilit^a- 
tions of ocomnnic theory. Some of them aio 
connected with the jiossiblo evils that accompany 
extended division of labour — evils rot sullici- 
cntly recognised by the older English writers, 
but novertlieless of serious social import. They 
further bring out the varying consequences 
that follow Irom the action of induaLrial elfort 
according as it is placed under the law of 
Incjikasino Ke'ITIrns or under the law of 
Diminish I NO HF/riiiiNs, and show, as Mill had 
briefly nolioed {Pnnripks, bk. v. ch. x. § 1), 
that agricultural amJ manufacturing com- 
munities are not alfecled in the same way by 
free trade. The “infant industry” argument 
gains its force from the consideration of time ; 
it appeals to the future as against the present. 
The real nature of national interest, and its 
possible divergenee I'rom the individual interests 
of ju’oduccrs and consumers, have been brought 
into stronger rciieij without, however, invalidat- 
ing the proposilion that in the main the interest 
of the community is served by the widest free- 
dom. 

The result then is that the practical policy of 
free trade is a sound deduction from established 
economic doctrines, and that any proposed ex- 
ception mu!st*be clearly madoiout by its advocates, 
on whom the burden of proof rests, and who are 
bound notmerely to adduce special circumstance!^ 
that appear to favour the clirim, but to take into 
ccountall the siuTounding conditions, an(f to 
give duo weight to each. Submitted to such a 
test, the most «j)lausible cases for interference 
with the normal couise of trade turn out to be 
theoretical subtleties, not practic.iblo or advis- 
able expodienVS. 

[The literature .'f the subject is too exteusive for 
adequate notice. Adam Smith, W&jUth of NaXixms^ 


bk. iv., is the source of the most elfective free- 
trade arguments. The petition of tlm merchants of 
IiOiidoii,1820 (in Vt'eallh of Nations^ cd. M‘Culloch, 
note 15), drawn up by Thos. Tooke (Tooke and 
Newinarch, History of Prices, vol. vi. p. 335), 
summarised them most concisely. — F. Bastiat, 
Sophismes J^copenniy lies, (Euvres, tomes iv. and v., 
coiitaiu the most brilliant exposure of popular 
fallacies. — W. Gl. Sunmer, Protectionism, New 
York, 1883, and 13. Ji. Wise, Jiidustrial Freedom, 
1892, deal with the hil(!st ]>liases of the contro- 
versy. See also references given ahpve, and for 
writers who have ojiposcd, see articles on A. A. 
Cournot ; and Pkoi’ection.] c. f. b. 

FREE TRADE, Early History of. The 
free-trade agitation of the 19th century, itself 
only one phase of the growdh of the competitive 
sy.stcm, was the last though not the final stage 
of a great movement extending over several 
centuries. As we may expect, therefore, the 
expression “ free trade ” has dilfcrent meanings 
at difleieiit periods in the ccoiiomie history of 
the country. The i'oreigu merchants of the 
middle ages who desired to obtain a looting in 
England on a free-trade basis, meant by this 
cxpre.ssion that, subject to the payment of tlie 
usual customs, they should be allow'cd to exer- 
cise their calling in English ports and mart 
towns without lot or hindrance ; that they 
.should not be subjected to unreasonable exac- 
tions ; that their sliijis and goods sliould not bo 
arrested w’ithout due cause, etc. The J'higli.sh 
“free trader” of the latter part of the 16th 
century Avislu'd to see the revival of the regula- 
tions of the Stai'LE system, and the withdrawal 
of the jirivileges of exclusive trading companies, 
such as the Merchant Adventurers. In the 
17th century homoant the broadening of the 
basis of the companies, so that all who desired 
might obtain admission on easy terms. There 
were also some writere, such as Roger Coke 
(q.v,), wlio clearly ])erccived the advantages of 
free importation, of the repeal of the navigation 
acta, and of tlie acts re.stric,tiui^’ certain trades, 
such as thcnattle and woollen trades of Ireland, 
and who advocated the more enlightened policy 
of the Dutch in the regulation of commerce. 
The free ♦rader of the 18th century advocated 
, the removal or reduction of duties on imports 
‘ and exports, but at this time he seldom belonged 
to the conmiereial classes. It is impossible, 
therefore, to understand the significance of the 
various pliases of the free-trade movement, apart 
from the general economic conditions which 
prevailed when each phase became prominent. 
From the standpoint of to-day, for example, the 
elaborate jcgnlafions «of Edw'ard III.'s great 
Ordinance of the Staples appear unwise and 
opjwessivc. fJut the experiment of dispensing 
with staple towuis had been tried and had led 
' to ha(3 results. In the ])olicy he adopted with 
regard to foreign merchants, ho was singularly 
favourable to tlieir claims ; and many of bin 
statutes were intended to give socurity to 
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traders, to repress lawlessness, to provide means 
of settling disputes, or to place the collection 
of customs on a satisfactory basis. These 
elaborate regulations, so far from being a 
restraint on trade, wore freipiontly the means 
which made trade ])ussible. JMoreover it docs 
not ap])ear to liave been dillftult to obtain 
exemption from tlie staj)lo acts \vhen#it coul 1 
be shown that such a courstj was advantageous, 
and throughout the middle ages there were 
numerous bodies of nioi chants, such as the 
liaiise merchants, the merchants of Florence, 
Venice, etc., who enjoyed such privileges. So 
also, the elaborate commcicial treaties of the 
14th and ir)th centuries have been too liastily 
'comhimned by some writers. If they had 
been arbitrarily im[)osed by goveruiiieii ts on 
unwilling communities where there had formerly 
hceii free exchange of commodities, and wlicre 
there were all the conditions requisite for 
peaceful and uninternii)ted commerce, tlu;y 
would have been an uiiwai mutable interference 
with the course of trade. But these assnm)>- 
tions woidd be iiiconect. Thougli unwise regu- 
lations v;ere fre(piontly ado})tcd, the eirect of the 
commercial treaties was to tt.ssimilate the con- 
ditions of dilferent countries and eommunilic.s. 
to build uu the fabiio of in tei national law, and 
to exu-nd trade far beyond the limits which 
would Inve been possible in a state of peileet 
lit''(lom. With the gi’owth of capital and 
iuduftli y, the rise of a manufacturing class, and 
the dcvt'lo]»ment of a national foreign trad- 
which took i»]aco in the l.'ith eentury, the 
;n jvailing I'ostility to foreigners became more 
stioiigly r\iikc'i. The demand arose for the 
UK ^D'-igCiiieni of native commerce, and the 
Iiroi.etioii of Knglisli industries. The reign 
of Edward IV. is full of acts of parliament 
IMissed with this object, and from tliis time 
onwards wo can note the gradual development 
of g'jeat protective system which was not 
ovei Uirowii IW our own day. The privil(jge.s 
enjoyed by lorei^n luercliaiits wq|-o restricted. 
Those of the Hanso mcrcliaids, who attained 
their greatest inlluencc in England in the 15th 
century, were suspended by hMward VI., and 
after a j)artial renewal under Mary and Elizabeth,^ 
were finally withdrawn h*^ the latter. Eiiglislf 
trading companies w'cre incorporated, protective 
tarilfs imposed, corn laws and navi^tion acts 
were passed, and the country was apparently 
getting deeper and (loe])cr into a narrow national 
policy. W 0 cannot here liscuss the quistion 
how far the mercantile system achieved tho ' 
objects which its advqeales*had in view (mie 
English Early Economic HisroifY : IlANi^E- 
aticLkague; Meiicantilh Syhtem ; Navicu- 
TiON Acts). The jieriod which saw ite gi-owdh 
MW also the giowth of Jie forci'-s wdiick led t(f 
its ihial overthrow. Thioughout their liistory 
tho policy of confining tho foreign trade of the 
country to exclusive trading companies was 


srhjocted to much hr stile criticism. It w 
!is.sailed in Partiameiit, and in the works 
economic writers. The regulations of some 
the companies were modiliwi to meet the cla^: 
of ouhsiders ; Cromwell tried the exp(>iiment 
a free and op|n trade with the ICast Indici 
privileges weie granted to bodies of merclian 
in contravention of theeharters of the com})anie 
in a great debate at the committee on tiado 
1657, only tw'o persons were (avouiahlo to tl 
Mcrediants Adventurers, while all the oth 
members were for the free merchants, 'fhe 
were many men like Ealph Oajhunkii (q.v. 
who were willing to sillier much in the strugg 
Mgainst monopoly ; and aft'r the revolution 
1655, tew of the ohi companies are of grcj 
practical importuiee cxirpt the East Indi 
C oMl'ANY (q.v.), which itself ivas reorganised c 
a national lusis. With the 18th century tl 
movement for the iemo\al or reduction ( 
duti(*s on imjiorts and cxjtorls beeomes in 
portant. It can best ho tiaced in the liistoi 
of the commercial tieaties ot the iieriod ai 
tho negotiations which led uj) to then 
c.q. the Mki'Iiuen Treatv with Portiigi 
(1703), the Treaty of Utrei lit , (1713), tl 
commercial clauses of which wero dialled h 
Artluir Moore, and W. Pitts coinmercii 
tieaty with Prance (1786). In the first v 
have a typical treaty frameil on tlio principh 
of the mercantile system. “Tho Methue 
Treaty ” iaid Pox in 1786, “had justly bee 
eousidered as tho commercial idol ot England. 
The eighth and ninth clauses of tho 'J'reaty < 
Utrcclit raised a storm amongst the commereij 
classes, for they were an attempt to move i 
the direction of free trade with Prance. It ws 
found imjiossihlo to carry them, though th 
principles tlicy embodied were most ably adv( 
cated chiefly by Arthur Idoore in Parliameni 
and by Defoe in Mercator. Pitt’s treat} 
avowedly an attempt to carry into eliect th 
teaching of A^am Smith, was }ia.ssed withou 
serious opposition, — “ No grea^nanuliicturin 
body ol men” said Pitt, “ 1 fCnfkeii alarm, 
anil iluring the short period of its ojieratio 
before tlio outbreak of the war with Prance i 
was very successful. Many other illusti'ation 
of the growili of free-tradeprincij>les during th 
18th century may bo given, such as Wali^ole’ 
commercial and colonial policy, Pitt’s Irisl 
propositions, etc. ^ The princijiai •obstacle ii 
their way was tho bitter hostility of tho com 
I mcrciiil classes. But there can scarcidy be an; 
il^ubt that but hr the Prench revolutionar; 
war, and the difliculties into wliich it plungei 
tho country, Pitt^vould ha’v^p anticipated b; 
fifty years the later froo-trade«novcnie,nt. 

^ W. A. 8 . II. 

Free trade iirinciplcs were early Tnaintainoi 
in Prance by the economists, bfeing a natura 
deduction from their princinlo of t^issez-fair 
and a necessary corollary to their doctrine 
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Social protective duties (sodale Schutzzolle) 
have been advocated in ordei to hinder the 
degradation of labour, in consequence of the 
pftssurc of (oroign com]>etitors working under 
inferior eoudilions of liics, and in countries 
with striiigf'ut FAOTOTiY Laws, (see also Fac- 
tory Ac i s) the plea lias in certain cases an 
api)arent lorcc. In its more extreme fonn, 
as in the United vStates, wliere proti'ction 
against the “pauper laliour” of Europe is a 
poi)ular cry with tlie o]i])oi)cnts of free trade, it 
is only a repetition of tlie fallacy already noticed 
that free trade reduces the amount of employ- 
ment, and it also en'oneously assumes that 
with nnrcsti'ictod commerce wages will every- 
where tall to the lowest existing level, though 
it is obvious that iMMKiKATlON of j)Oorly-paid 
foreign labour, which is the real cause of lowered 
w'ages, may happen under, and even be stimu- 
lated by, the most rigid protection. 

On the w'holo it (Iocs not ap}>car that the 
various exccqitions suggested to the broad canon 
of free trade have much jiractical weight, at least 
in the jireseiit stage of social development, 
thougli Ihey suggest some interesting qualilit^a- 
tions of ocomnnic theory. Some of them aio 
connected with the jiossiblo evils that accompany 
extended division of labour — evils rot sullici- 
cntly recognised by the older English writers, 
but novertlieless of serious social import. They 
further bring out the varying consequences 
that follow Irom the action of induaLrial elfort 
according as it is placed under the law of 
Incjikasino Ke'ITIrns or under the law of 
Diminish I NO HF/riiiiNs, and show, as Mill had 
briefly nolioed {Pnnripks, bk. v. ch. x. § 1), 
that agricultural amJ manufacturing com- 
munities are not alfecled in the same way by 
free trade. The “infant industry” argument 
gains its force from the consideration of time ; 
it appeals to the future as against the present. 
The real nature of national interest, and its 
possible divergenee I'rom the individual interests 
of ju’oduccrs and consumers, have been brought 
into stronger rciieij without, however, invalidat- 
ing the proposilion that in the main the interest 
of the community is served by the widest free- 
dom. 

The result then is that the practical policy of 
free trade is a sound deduction from established 
economic doctrines, and that any proposed ex- 
ception mu!st*be clearly madoiout by its advocates, 
on whom the burden of proof rests, and who are 
bound notmerely to adduce special circumstance!^ 
that appear to favour the clirim, but to take into 
ccountall the siuTounding conditions, an(f to 
give duo weight to each. Submitted to such a 
test, the most «j)lausible cases for interference 
with the normal couise of trade turn out to be 
theoretical subtleties, not practic.iblo or advis- 
able expodienVS. 

[The literature .'f the subject is too exteusive for 
adequate notice. Adam Smith, W&jUth of NaXixms^ 


bk. iv., is the source of the most elfective free- 
trade arguments. The petition of tlm merchants of 
IiOiidoii,1820 (in Vt'eallh of Nations^ cd. M‘Culloch, 
note 15), drawn up by Thos. Tooke (Tooke and 
Newinarch, History of Prices, vol. vi. p. 335), 
summarised them most concisely. — F. Bastiat, 
Sophismes J^copenniy lies, (Euvres, tomes iv. and v., 
coiitaiu the most brilliant exposure of popular 
fallacies. — W. Gl. Sunmer, Protectionism, New 
York, 1883, and 13. Ji. Wise, Jiidustrial Freedom, 
1892, deal with the hil(!st ]>liases of the contro- 
versy. See also references given ahpve, and for 
writers who have ojiposcd, see articles on A. A. 
Cournot ; and Pkoi’ection.] c. f. b. 

FREE TRADE, Early History of. The 
free-trade agitation of the 19th century, itself 
only one phase of the growdh of the competitive 
sy.stcm, was the last though not the final stage 
of a great movement extending over several 
centuries. As we may expect, therefore, the 
expression “ free trade ” has dilfcrent meanings 
at difleieiit periods in the ccoiiomie history of 
the country. The i'oreigu merchants of the 
middle ages who desired to obtain a looting in 
England on a free-trade basis, meant by this 
cxpre.ssion that, subject to the payment of tlie 
usual customs, they should be allow'cd to exer- 
cise their calling in English ports and mart 
towns without lot or hindrance ; that they 
.should not be subjected to unreasonable exac- 
tions ; that their sliijis and goods sliould not bo 
arrested w’ithout due cause, etc. The J'higli.sh 
“free trader” of the latter part of the 16th 
century Avislu'd to see the revival of the regula- 
tions of the Stai'LE system, and the withdrawal 
of the jirivileges of exclusive trading companies, 
such as the Merchant Adventurers. In the 
17th century homoant the broadening of the 
basis of the companies, so that all who desired 
might obtain admission on easy terms. There 
were also some writere, such as Roger Coke 
(q.v,), wlio clearly ])erccived the advantages of 
free importation, of the repeal of the navigation 
acta, and of tlie acts re.stric,tiui^’ certain trades, 
such as thcnattle and woollen trades of Ireland, 
and who advocated the more enlightened policy 
of the Dutch in the regulation of commerce. 
The free ♦rader of the 18th century advocated 
, the removal or reduction of duties on imports 
‘ and exports, but at this time he seldom belonged 
to the conmiereial classes. It is impossible, 
therefore, to understand the significance of the 
various pliases of the free-trade movement, apart 
from the general economic conditions which 
prevailed when each phase became prominent. 
From the standpoint of to-day, for example, the 
elaborate jcgnlafions «of Edw'ard III.'s great 
Ordinance of the Staples appear unwise and 
opjwessivc. fJut the experiment of dispensing 
with staple towuis had been tried and had led 
' to ha(3 results. In the ])olicy he adopted with 
regard to foreign merchants, ho was singularly 
favourable to tlieir claims ; and many of bin 
statutes were intended to give socurity to 
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342 to 195, and in 1840 by 800 to 177. Lord 
Kitzwilliain's rosoliitions in tlio Ilousn of Lords 
coiidemiiatoiy of the corn laws were i ejected in 
1889 by 224 votes to 24, an<l in 1840 by 194 
to 42. Duiing the debate in the Lords on 14 th 
March 1839, the |)remier, Lo^d Melbourne, 
.said, “To leave the wliolo agrienltural in- 
terest without ju'otection, I declare bcfdhe God 1 
think it the Avildest and maddest scheme that 
has ever entered into the imagi tuition of man 
to cotiocive.” In the session of 1840, 703 
petitions, Avith 775,810 signatures, were ])ie- 
seiiled to the House of Commons against the 
obnoxious laws. In the session of 1841 
ministers proposed a fixed duty of 8s., but no 
measure Avas brought in OAving to the dissolu- 
tion. Sir Robert Pkk.l ((/.'!’.) came into power in 
September, and in tiio ensuing Avintor there 
Avas such b-rrible distress in all the great centres 
of [Kijmlalion that a conviction gained ground 
of the absolute necessity for some change in 
the restrictive laws Avhich pre.ssod so heavily 
upon the community. 

Karly in IS 12 iMr. Rright stepped into the 
fiontrankot the rejK'alers, and ereatul much 
elfcct by Ids earnest eloummec. "With Cobden, 
Villiei’s, and Wilson, he Avas instrumcntnl in 
forming many [iroviucial branches of the league. 
The g .veriiment Avas iioav moved to action, and 
in the . • ^..sion of 1842 reel carried his ncAv slid- 
ing sealo. ily this, there Avas to be 203. duty 
wl'cn the ])iicc AA'as at 51s., decreasing to 12s. 
at 60s and is. at 73s. ; the duty Avas not 
exceed 20s. A\dicn the piice fell beloAV .51.3. An 
ai.ieiidmoi.' iti favour of a tixed duty, proposed 
by Lord 'ohii Russell in the Commoii.s, was 
i' ' lUA'd }y 3 m 9 to 226, and a similar amend- 
ment })ro])osed hy Lord Mclliourue in tlic 
U;iper House Avas lo.st by 207 to 71 ; an 
amendment in favour of total rei»eal proposed 
by Mr. Villiers in the Commons was rejected 
by 193 to ^20, and a similar amendment 
brought foiward by Loril Brougham in the 
Peers Avas lost* by 109 to 6. •The second 
reading of tlie Sliding-seale Bill in the Lord? 
was caiii-ed by 119 to 17. I'o meet the gi-OAV- 
ing delicit in the revenue, Avhieh %id hoav bo- 
conio very .serious, Pecl^brought in a bill fon 
tin imposition of an income tax of 7d. in the 
pound, to bo levied for three year^ But in 
order to alleviate the ugav burden, ho either 
partially or AAdiolly ■^bolislied the duties on 
numerous im^ ntant articles, such as jlriigs, 
butter, eggs, cheese, laru, dye-woods, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and salted meat The Manchester 
Free Trade Hall, builb*!)}' the '■cj)|jaler.s on the 
site of the Peteiloo acre, Avas opened 30th 
January 1843, At the inanguA,! meeting sub- 
scri})tions of £40,600 to the league fund Avero 
announced. In Fclujary, the House #f Com- 
mons was invited by Lord HoAvick to discuss 
the question of free trade on, a side issue, Avhen 
his lordship moved for a committee to inquire 


into tlie distres^ of the coiinivy. During the 
debate a .strange scene oecuned. After a power- 
ful sj»eech by ]\Ir. Cobden in favour of repeal, 
Sir Robert Peel lose, and in liis excitement 
indirectly insinuated that iMr. Cobden was 
inelined to faUbur his a.- ?.issi nation. The un- 
haj)]iy incident arose out of a misinterpretatiou 
jiut upon certain Avoids by M?-. Cobden. The 
jiremier'.s overwrought leelings Avero fmther 
intensilicd by the attempt upon himself which 
liad resulted in the death ot his .secretary Mr. 
Drummond. The aflair ])assed over, and Lord 
Howick’s motion Avas rejected by 306 to 191 
votes. Votes of .sym})athy Avitli Mr. Cobden 
Avere passed at various public meetings. In the 
sjiiiiig of 1843 the league hold a series of 
demonstrations in Drury Jjane Theatre. Lords 
Russell and Monteaglc bionglit forward motions 
ill parliament to impure into the eflccts ol 
Pod’s .sliding scale, but they Avern rejected in 
the Coiuinons and Lords res[)eeLively hy 24 t 
voles to 145, and 200 to 78. Villiens’s 
motion for total repeal Avas reji'ctcd this year 
by 381 to 12.5, but in the minority Avere several 
prominent and ex-oHida I Avhigs. The council of 
the league distributed, in 1843, tracts, and publi- 
cations, etc., to the number of 9,026,000. It 
Ava.s also ilelei mined now to raise a fund of 
£100,000 to further the objei-ts of the ](;agiie. 
In March 1841 Mr. Cobden moved for a eorn- 
iTiiitce of fbe House of Commons to inquire 
into the fleets of jirotective duties on agricul- 
tural tcnant.s and labouiers, but ho avms defeated 
by 221 to 133. Mr. Villicrs’s annual motion 
Avas subseipicutly brought forward and lost by 
328 to 124, but jMr. Bright predicted that 
either Sir Robert Peel would abulisli tlie com 
laws or his government Avould be overtliroAvn. 
At a givai. meeting held in CoatuI Carden 
Theatre, Mr. Cobden annoiiiieed (hat they 
Avould ])clition the e.visting House of Commons 
IK) more, ])nt Avonld memorialise the Queen 
direct in favow of tlie immediate dissolution of 
parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel brought itmward the Budget 
foi 1815 on the 14tli of Febiuary. There Avas 
a surplus of £3,409,000, which ho propo.sed to 
devote to the rednetion of the sugar duty, the 
abolition of the duty on glass, cotton, Avool, 
and on the importation of Baltic staves. He 
also proposed to abolish the duty on all those 
articlefAAdiich merely yielded nonTiiTal amounts, 
a step which would sweej) aAvay 430 articles 
from the tariff. The budget was not thorough 
(i(,oiigh for the frftnds ot the league, avIio com- 
])lained that it took away Avith one hand Avhat 
it gave AAuth the (^j^licr. Oni,ho 7th of March 
Mr. Cobden moved for a select committee to 
inquire into the causes and extent of the exist- 
ing agricultural distress, and into* the effects 
of legislative protection upon flie interests of 
landownere, tenant farmers^and Liftn labour- 
ers. The motion was lost by 213 io 121. 
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Early in May a great bazaar, in connection 
with the league was hold in Covent Garden 
Thtatre. On tlie 26th of May, Lord Jolin 
Russell brought forward eight resolutions in 
parliament in the hope of forciitg on the ques- 
tion, and shortly afterwards Mr. Villicrs re- 
peated, for the last time, his annual motion for 
the abolition of the corn laws. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Bright said that Sir Robert Peel knew 
well enough what the country wanted, and ho 
ought to do it, being the only statesman com- 
petent for the task. Tlie jircmier bnished 
aside Lord John Russell’s resolutions, and, in 
replying to the motion of Mr. Yilliers, said 
that lie could not sec his way to ajiply the 
principle of free trade comjiletcly to agriculture 
and the total abolition of the corn laws. But 
there were signs of wavering and perplexity in 
the premier’s mind. When the House rose on 
the 8th of August there were gnive apjireheii- 
sions as to the approaching harvest, and it was 
felt that the question of tlie continuance of the 
corn laws was mainly dependent upon the 
variations of the barometer. That which actu- 
ally occurred was worse than the anticijiation. 
The harvest was deficient in Great Britain, 
while in Ireland the ])otato crop, the staple 
sustenance of the ]»opulation, failed entirely. 
Terrible sullering ensued, and at a mass meeting 
at Manchester on the 28th of October, Mr. 
Cobden called on Sir Robert Pool to, save the 
country, which wuis iiienaccd by famine. 'J'ho 
cabinet met fre<piontly, being much discom- 
posed at the as[ieet of alfairs ; but even in this 
narrow circle there wore sti’ong diireronccs of 
opinion as to the measures re(piircd. On the 
22nd of November Lord John Russell issued a 
manifcvsto to the electors of the City of London 
declaring for the abolition of the corn laws. 
“ Let us unite,” wrote his lordship, to put an 
end to a system which has been proved to be 
the blight of commerce, the banc of agriculture, 
the source of bitter divisions among classes, the 
cause of penfh'jfu'bver, mortality, aild crime 
among the peo]'lo.” Tliis address precipitated 
matters, and it was followed by similar declara- 
tions from Lord Morpeth at Leeds, and Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Macaulay at Edinburgh. The 
cabinet met on 25th November, and the crisis 
was now fel t to be most urgent. The ministerial 
discussions Jaeted for severj^} days. A ^length 
the Duke of Wellington gave way, and on the 
3rd of December the 2'iines made tlie startling 
announcement — received in vaany (iuarters with 
.’ncredulity — that the abolition of the corn laws 
had been resolved upon, and that parliu,ment 
was to meet at fi*nco to cofisider the question. 
As Lord Stanley, however, and some other 
ministers absohitcly declined to support com- 
plete abolitioA, the premier resigned. Lord 
John Rusij(pll endeavoured to form a government, 
but his negotiations fell through, and Peel was 
recalled. Foreseeing that he could carry aboli- 


tion through the combined etlbrts of his own' 
friends ami the whigs and free-traders, he con- 
seiiLcd to resume office, and Lord Stanley was 
replaced in the government by Mr. Gladstone. 

Meanwhile, the aiiti-eorii law league did not 
relax its eflbrti. An important meeting was 
held at >Iaiieliestor on 23rd DccemVer, when it 
was resolved to raise a fund of £250,000 for 
the purjiGso of promoting free-trade principles 
in the existing emergeuey. Upwards of £60, 000 
was subscribed in the room in an hour and a 
half— the largest sum ever subscribed in the 
same space of time for any cause. On the 27 th 
of January 1816 Peel brought forward bis 
measure lor the abolition of the. corn laws 
before a crowded House of Commons. Pro- 
longed debates took place at each stage of the 
bill, but eventually, on the 16th of May, the 
third reailiiig was carried by a maiorily of 08 
ill a house of 556. The list of 327 members 
who voted in favour of the bill included 104 
conservatives, and 223 wliig.s and libcials ; the 
minority of 229, with tlie exception of seven 
voles, was composed exclusively of conservatives. 
Partly through the arguiiicnts and iiiQueiieo of 
the Duke of Wellington, the House of Lords 
passed the second reading of tlie bill by a 
majority of 17 votes, and tiic me.isiire, became 
law on the 25th of June. On the same day 
the Peel ministry fell upon the liish Coercion 
Bill. The premier, in his speech on leaving 
oHice, delivered on the 2l)th, reviewed the 
course and policy of his government, jiaid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Cobden, and closed with 
these memorable words — '‘It may be that I 
shall leave a name .sometimes remembered with 
expic.ssions of goodwill in the abodes of those 
who.se lot it is to labour, and to earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of tbeii brow, wlien they 
.shall recruit their exhausted strength with 
abundant ami untaxed food, the .sweeter because 
it is no longer leavened by a sonto of injustice.” 
The measurc^l'or abolishing the corn laws pro- 
vided that from the passing* of the act, and 
until the Lst of February 1849, the maximum 
duty would bo 10s., exigible when the price was 
under 48s.^, and it was to fall a shilling with 
\,very shilling of rise hi the price till the latter 
reached 53s. or u}»ward.s, when the duty was to 
remain at the minimum of 4s. The duties on 
barley and oats would undergo an alteration 
proportionalp- the same ; while all grain from 
Britbh colonies was to be admitted free of duty, 
and maize or Indian corn was to bo admitted, 
immediately after ..he pjissiiig of the act, at a 
nominal dif..y. Other articles in the tariff, 
under thh heads of article.s of food, agriculture, 
manufacture, etc., weie dealt with to the 
mumber of several hundreds, in the way of 
duties repealed or reduced. The duty on com 
was to cease in 1849, with the exception of a 
registration duty of Is. a quarter, abolished in 
1869. This was resumed for oneyear, 1902-1903. 
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Tho Anti- Cora Law League was dissolved on 
the 2iid of July 1840, its work having been 
practically accomplished. It had a temporary 
revival, however, in 1802, when there was some 
fear that the brief administration of TiOrd 
Derby would return to a protectionist policy. 
After the abolition of the coRi laws other 
restrictions *upon tlio freedom of trade weie 
gradually removed. The navigation laws were 
repealed in 1849, and in 1853 Mr. Gladstone 
greatly relieved the tarilf by the reduction or 
total remission of imposts on 133 articles. 
Further steps in abolisliing ])rotectivo impedi- 
mcntH were taken in 1860, 1869, 1874, etc. 
The [lolicy of free ti adc in the Unit(*d Kingdom 
has been justified by its effects on the ju’ospcrity 
of tlie counti-y ; for just as tho free-trade .sy.stcm 
has enabled us to l:ik(! tho utmost j>o.ssible ad- 
vantage of ])eriods of prosperity, .so it has en- 
abled us to meet phases of reaction and adversity 
with loss strnin on our resources than any of the 
protected countries. The Ihitish tarill is now 
virtually one lor revenue only, and under this 
uS}’.s((’m we have so'^ured agreatex])ansion of both 
borne Mild foreign trade. Asall ourreeent finaneial 
legislaliou has temh'd towards tlie general aboli- 
tion and diminution of duties in order to liberate 
tradi, our ‘onimeree has shown in consequence a 
renifi! '.able elasticity and power of reeuj»eratioii 
ill de’, cssion. (See Mancuicstku. Sciiooi, ; 
Tmmki- Reim)1!m Movkmicnt, App., Vol. III.). 

[History of the Anii-(Jorn Imo Jjougw, by 
Archibrld Prentice, 2 vols. 1853. — Free Tnnu 
arid Protection, by Henry Fawcett, 1878. — Free 
Iradey. ltdr Triuk, by Sir Thomas II. Farrer, 
188.5.--7w''i, of Richard Cobden, by John Morlcy, 

2 oL. 1881.- Ziife and Sveeches of John Bright, 
by G. Lariiett Smith, 2 vols. 1881. — IHstoty of 
the Free Troule Movement in Englana, by Augustus 
Mongreclien, 1881,] o. b. s. 

FRKGIKR, A. (1789; died soon after 1850), 
an f rtl^ial o^thc prefecture of the department 
of tho Seine, was from 1824 to 1830 secretary 
of the Gomeil Prefect are, andtfrom 1830 to 

1843 head of the Rureau du Doiiue^'ne (state 
property) in Paris, lie wi’ote principally on 
subjects connected with the dangerous classes 
in largo towns : — Des Casses Fangereuses dan^ 
le^ grandes Villes (Paris, 2 vols. 1839-40), ailQ 
Mistoire de V Administration de la Police d 
Paris depuis Philippe Augiisie (Pans, 2 vols. 
1850). His pampiilet, SoliUion Nmvclle du 
ProbUme de la Mis^re (Paris, 1851), is in favour 
of a minimum rate of wagv.s, to bo fixed tiy the^ 
local authorities according to tlie cost of food 
and lodgings, coupled* witli an interdiction of 
employing married Avom^'u in facferics (p. ^7), 
and of erecting new factories •in largo towns 
(p. 44). Pheso rules were only to be applied 
to manufac Hirers employing more tba^ twenty 
workmen. e. ca. 

FREICJHT is the reward paid by H'c oivner 
of goods to tho shipowner for the service of 


Ifil 

j»- 

tr disporting mereband'so from the agreed plac# 
of shipment to^tlie agreed place of delivery. 
It acciues usually under written coutracla 
called charter- p.artie.s or hills of lading. Wlfbn 
ail entire ship is hired lor .service a chaitcr- 
party is madc^ AVhen a jiart c;irgu is laden 
in what is called a “liner,” a “ hcrtli ” ship, 
or sometimes, a “general cargo” ship, no 
charter-party is m.ade hetween llie owner of the 
goods and the shipowner, hut a hill ol lading is 
issued to each sliipp(;r for his own parcel of 
goods, and the cost of fnught as well as all tlio 
other conditions of the contract are set forth 
therein. In tho hitter ehiss of eases freight is 
generally ]>repaid, the payment being made in 
exchange tor the bill ol lading. In the former 
cla.s.s— where a cliarloi -party is drawn u]>, and 
tho whole ship is liircd, the method of ]iay- 
ment varies very ninch. Sometimes the Indglit 
is paid partly in advance at the Liuu' ol ship- 
ment, but most fretiueiitly it is paid at the 
time and place of delivery. If in either case 
the goods are not delivered at the agreed iiort 
of de.stinatioii, and the freight has not been 
paid in advance, no freight becomes due, no 
matter what portion of the voyage may have 
been aecoiiipli.shed. By the laws of some Con- 
tinental State.s what is called “distance freight” 
is due to tho shiji when an accident prevents 
the vessel carrying the good.s to the agreed 
destination, except in tho case of total Jos.s ; hut 
English Itw does not recognise any freight to bo 
due which the chai-ter-])arty makes payable at 
tho port of destination on duo deliveiy of tho 
goods until the goods are so delivered. In the 
aKscnco, however, of express stipulation to the 
contrary, freight, once iirepaid in accordance 
wdth the terms of either oharter-jiarty or bill 
of lading, is not iceoverable from the ship- 
owner il, through the occurrence of some sea 
peril, the vessel fails to make dclivoi’y at tlie 
j»ort of destination. The theory in this case 
i.s, that such ^rejfiaymcnt of frciglit is adiled to 
tho value of the goods sliipped, and that tho 
insurable interest in the aiiBWff prepaid vests 
in she owner of the goods, the value of which 
is enhanced hy this prepayment. Tlio ship- 
owner has not always an iiisurahle interest in 
prepaid freight. It is not at sea-risk, from 
tlie fact that it is paid. Tho sliipowner has it, 
and no sea peril makes him liable to return tho 
mone 3 » if the go^ls are not d*lwcred. The 
incidents of freight no longer attach to the 
money so jiaid. 

^ Tho word “ffcight” covers a good many 
variations, such as chartered freight, bill -of - 
lading freight, owners’ freight, charterers’ 
fi eight, lump-sum freight, *iid fhad freight, 
indicating various contract relations to the thing 
itself. Lump-sum freight mean? an agreed 
amount for a voyage, irrespectii^a of the number 
of tons delivered, so that nnlesjb otherwise 
provided, the lump sum is payable at destina- 
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tioii, even altliongli j)art of ilio cargo may 
have been lost irom sea pL^.ils during tlic 
voyage. Dead freight is Jiioney due to the shij)- 
o\\<aer in resjx'ct ol’ goods agre(*d to be shipped 
but not sliipped liy tlic person wlio li;is failed 
to inake the sliii>nient accordingf>to his couiraet 
to do so. It may also be observed that the 
wonl Ireight has a more exclusive significaiiee 
between the slii])OwiK‘r and an umhu-writer in 
a policy of insuiaiiee than it has between the 
sliipowner and the ownei of the goods under 
charter- [larties and bills of lading. 

When height is payable on light de.livery at 
the agK'cd poiLof destination, the sliipowner 
is entitled to payment oven if tlio goods arc 
delivered damriged, Init the shijiowiier inenis 
liabillt}^ lor the v.diie of iion-delivered goods 
stated by l)ill of lading to have been slii])]ted. 
or for whicli a leecipt has been given ; a elaim 
agii, lust the sliipoM nei Ibi damagt'd goods also 
holds good vhei'c laiilt or negbg(Miee is ]>rove(h 
Shipowners eonlraci themsc*hes out of lialiility 
to pay for damaged g 0 (>ds in eerl.iin specified 
cases, and if the goods ariive in specie treight 
is al\vay.s i)ayalde. 

J\laiiy disputes ociuir as to wdiere treight is 
payable. It has been held that tlio eaptain 
should deliver the goods lirst and claim pay- 
ment artenv.'U’ds. This, however, conllicts with 
two im])ovtant conditions. The lirst lesults 
from the eommomlaw dictum, whicli gives the 
carrier a lien for li eight on thegnod.s hecaiTie.s. 
ObvioiLsly, his lien lasts so long as the goods 
are in his custody, and cannot be exercised 
after they havi' jiassed into the premises or [>os- 
.session of the poison liy whom the freight is 
payable. To bo available against him, pay- 
ment before gcitdiig possession is essential. 
The second results from a condition now fre- 
quently inserted in ebarter-juirtics, by which 
the charterer stipulates tliat after the cargo 
is once shipjied his lialiility under tlic con- 
tract shall absolutely cease, and^tliat tlio .ship- 
owner shall look to, in other words, cxeicLse 
his lieu on, tlflr,/ftH-^o to secure paymeult of the 
agreed freight ; so that if he fails to do so, and, 
from any cause cannot, after delivery, get the 
freight from the receiver of the good.s, ho shall 
have no right to come back on the original 
charterer and enforce payment agiiinst him 
under the eharlcr. In business language this 
is called tha « cesser- clause.,’,’ The .shij^ownor, 
therefore, lias lien both by common law 
and by .special contract, and, in consideration 
of the latter, generally givM specific release 
" nn liability to the original charterer, after 
be has once shij^iped the cargo on which the 
shipowner’s licn*tbr freight is to accrue. In 
consequence of these two coiidiLioiis it has been 
held that the ihaster should deliver and the 
consignee receive the goods at the .ship’s side, 
and that such delivery the master ceases to 
be responsible for ^he gpods, and to have any 


1 

I lien, so tliat he is justified in refusing to pro- 
ceed with tlic delivery unless the fi-eight is 
paid. TJiese considerations secure, that delivery 
and freight jiaymeiit are, as nearly as possible, 
coincident, and liavo the efleet of j>rcvoiiting 
.shipoAvnors from making bad debts on the one 
hand, and, oii^'the other, of saving charterers 
from ])ityiiig freight tAvieo over, *both being 
eijnally ohjeciioiiahle. In practice they work 
easily although this descrijilion makes them look 
rather elahnrate. 

Treight has become, in recent years, an 
object of greatly increased interest to the in- 
habitants (if the United Kingdom. Thret'- 
(piarteis ol a century ago we could generally 
teeil ouiselvos by oiir own pvodiiel ions. Since 
llum the jiopnlation lias increased moie than 
.nO per cent. Ami the economic condition of 
the larger ]»o]>iilation is so much impivivtd that 
tile scale oj eousumption is min li laigcr tliaii in 
former tim(\s. Li'ss than half the commodi- 
ties eoiisnmed noAV am jnodneed lieie, and it 
is eeitain tiiat ol our daily bread, less Ihnn a 
foiirlli jiart is gio\Mi at home. The caiiiaL'e of 
these, vast .supjilies of food, in addition to the 
raAV materials lor oiir mamitiudni es, mahe.s the 
question of freight of interest to oveiy in- 
liabitarit of the kingdom. Our food cannot 
conic h(‘ro Avilhout sca-carriage ; this eainiot ho 
provided Avillmut the ]»aymejit of adequate 
freights. It hs, therefore, matter of common 
intcrc.st to inquire — what must fi eight cover? 
Avhat items (lo really enter into its cost? 
and what has the jiayment called freight to 
provide ? 

Ill the first jilace, freight has to jirovido 
for the building, maintenance, dcjiieeiation, 
and ultimate loss of the ship ikself. If li eight 
were not adcipuite for all these purposes, sea- 
carrying would not be coiiLinucil as a trade. 
No capitalist would invest money in the Imild- 
iiig or buying of sliijis unless lie e.xjiected on 
the ultimate lo.ss or sale of tlie^'vcssol to find 
his original oajiital in hand, , pi us something 
more than 3 per emit intei'est for the time of 
the investment, otherwise the money had hotter 
have been ^uiit into consols or railAvay dehen- 
fures. No one invests in viuy troulilesomo and 
jSrocarioiis trades but lor the, hope Uiat at the 
end of tlie adventure they avouM find not the 
capital only, but interest at a higher rate than 
that yielded by investments wliich give no 
trouble, and arc practically Avithoiit risk. 

In Ihe second jilace, a ship is only a tool ; 
a tool moreover which demands the constant 
employment of labour <^br its use. It must 
he jireparcd‘ and outfitted for every voyage. 
To the (iutfit 5f stores and provisiiuis nearly 
every trade makes contrilmtions. To load 
dargo, (^peks and harbours are necessary ; their 
cost must largely be provided out of freight. 
Captains, mates, engineers, firemen, and sea- 
men, all must be paid wages, and fed while al 
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!ea. TIic and ])ilotagc services round our 
iuasfcs are al-io ])aid for out of freigljt, tliose 
)eiii" sjM'ciiil (')i.ir^'cs on sllij)})in^^^ When llie 
►’('ssel comes h.iek with iicr cargo, the same 
■liai'ges liavo all lo be paid again. Freiglit, 
In'ielbie, may be said in one sen.s| to bo a very 
aige emjilo^er of labour. Laige classes of 
abourors on sliore, as wa^ll as the sranien*aI]oat, 
ivc out of it, and livight must lie siillieient to 
lear the cost of all tlo'sii ehaiges. 

The student of economic lads will be ])ie- 
)ared to hear that gieat changes have taken 
ihieo with regard to all these* elements in the 
•ost of In ight m late years. Shi])s were Ibrinoily 
)iiilt of w'ood, llien ol iioii, now' almost e\eln- 
livelyo! stool. Hteaiu piojnilsion, excepting in 
lie M'l \ long trade voyages, is rapidly snper- 
.ediiig the use of sails. 'I'o build wooden shijis 
ve, hail to depend on imported timber. For 
Mill and .st,eel shijis, the law mateiial in vast 
juan title, lies under our feet in tbc iron and 
!oal me.'isures, a ])ereen1age only of iron in the 
no nr jdates being impoiled. The cost of 
ihipie, Hiding is h'*s than fornieily. That of 
iiaLuteiMuec is ahout the same. Tint of sliiu*- 
airal dejneeiatioii is not less. It used to ])0 
hoiighi. that iron stmcturcs would last indv-li 
iiiely. l’*ut the vieis'iitudes of climate and 
)ther thill ;s havi' modilied this opinion. Since 
,1 1 eaily years of steam ehanges in reipiiiements 
»f typo, and spe“d have reiideicJ many 
M'hS' Is Uo'-h *-s. in .'HI economic .sense, long before 
l-ey A\ci'‘ woin out. To cover the iisk ot be- 
•oiiiiiig obsoh'te, inevitable oiithiy.s on siiiveys, 
ui now bill rs in the ca.so of .steamships, <ind 
h-j ic'*iat’'s between old and new, about 10 
a: 1 ml of the oiiginal cost must be set aside 
inniia.iy to iseeure replacement of cajntal with 
■e{i.*...nabb' intoiest. This, of e«»nr.se, must he 
)oni(! by fieiglit. Since the introduction of 
.rip’ ' o\]ri.i , -11011 engines about ISb.'l, no ini- 
)iov( .i.'iit ofi^^lio hr.st impni Lance has liecii 
nado in steam, ami it may bo assumed that, 
*.\ehi(ting tlie jiosniblo advent of soi?le invention 
IS far reaching in its i Ifcets as triple ex_ aiision, 
i de])reciat,ion of 4 per cent to 5 per cent is 
:iow' .eutlieieut. • 

It is jirohabb* that thg co.sts of navigation^ 
have eh ci eased. Wagf'.s are liighi'i* both for 
seamen and on shore ; but so nmcli, steam is 
used to economise labour, that in spite of higher 
[lay to ilie men actual 1/ employed, it is jirnb- 
ible that tbi.s iLciii in the cost of freighi i^le.ss 
tliaii formerly. Insnra uec is probably cheaper, 
in iiK'st cases it certainly is sy. 

None of these iteiim, Ifowever, aregjso changed 
as to explain the large’} i. luced cost ofc iieiglrt. 
Limiting our view to the lasf forty yeais, 
whieli mark Hr time wbliin Avdiieh steam began 
to be used for ordinary cargo - carry in^, the 
reduction is very largo. It is ditlicult to state it 
in tigiirca. The aliort- voyage trades necessarily 
show the least reduction, because freight on these 


inchiilcs MieLihorr of loading and niiloadiiig, of 
light ami liarhoii*dues, etc., so treipieiiMy ; aud 
these items art; higher than foimerly. Hut iii 
the long-voyage ti.ules leductious to ho!ow*i 
third of the loniu'r lait's of fieight aie giiib* 
common. If tic comparison be evLended to 
sL\ty or seventy year.s ago, many ticiglits would 
be loiind at less Llian om'-fouitli w'hat they weie 
then. They .still Jhictnato niiieh, with varia- 
tions in Clops and seasons, and are allci ted some- 
times by wars and (amines ; but ajiai t altogether 
from such exceptional causes, the permanent 
level of freight is lower in the proitorlion 
.stated. Two causes have led (o this; (1) 'fhe 
slioi tent'd linie. of voyages by the use ol si cam. 
(loasting voyages Avhieh tiei|uen(ly ii((‘iijiied a 
month now oeenpy less than a wcL-k. iModi- 
tcrraiiean vo 3 'ages that used to oeeiipy live tu 
six mouths are mnv ef)m[»leled lu two. riidi.m 
vo^Mgt's, via the Oape, by sailing ships, which 
fietpieully occupieil ten, eleven, and tw'clve 
month.s, arc now licipiciitly pei formed by caigo 
steamers in three, and seldom exceed Ibiir 
months. (2) The gteally increased si/e of the 
ves.sels. (laigttes of 1000 (ons are as eoiiimon 
now' as those ol 1000 tons In'lnie the use of 
steam ; and cargoes of fiOOO to 7000 tons aio 
becoming frequent, d'hese larger bulks can lie 
carried at gieatly reduced rates, d'he large 
steam vessels of to-day can make piohts out of 
rate.s of lieight on wliicb eitlier the small 
I steamslii}i.s*or the large sailing ships of (ormer 
times wtuild have made largo losses. These 
two are the chief faclor.s in this great reduction 
in the cost of freiglit. Steam has saved time, 
and the growth of business Las made it ceono- 
inically possible to carry in larger biilk.s. 

Wc have recently been passing through a 
remarkable revolution in all that related to 
freight. The material of the vessels, the 
method of ])ropu].si()n, the speed, ilie size, have 
all changed, and all have coiidnecd to tlie 
reduction in tl» cost of freight alie.idy men- 
tioned. • 

Tl'o economic etfects of thi.^!iiaijge arc very 
coiisulerahle already, but are ju’obably more 
far-reaching than anything ai)]iarcnt yet. Men 
I used to live where their I’ood w'as grown, and 
were limited in their numbers to the local 
means of subsistence. Cheapened freight has 
made maritime distance of very small account 
so that ifillious of liAnan beings in fliVsc islands 
are living thousands of miles away from the 
ioealities in which thoir daily bread is grown, 
wy^ioiit any sense of lisk or in.soeurily. Indeed, 
tlicy are better olf than their fathois, who had 
to live on what wa-^ locally gwwn, Avhether it 
was a had crop or a good one ; *but now, if the 
local crop is either bad or shorty it makes very 
’ little dilfercnce in the price though a great 
(lilferencG to the gi'owcr, so cheap and good 
and constant is the over-sea sr^ly. OTleapened 
freight, tliorefore, may bo said to have modified 
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the operation of the Malthusian law in an im- 
porhint dogi’oe, for the time at all events, by 
Ijvinging llic surplus food production of the most 
distant countries to our muikets, at constantly 
decreasing ])rices, 4L’,()()0 000 of people in these 
islands, being now fed with tar cheaper, and 
generally better bread, than hall the mini her 
Ibrinei ly. 

This would bo an important matter if it 
aOected our own state only. Hut other states 
are following in our steps, and in spite of duties 
more or less prohibitory, lind it impossible to 
keep out of their ports the cheaply produced 
grain of distant lands, carried by English 
steamers at little more than nominal Ircight. 
There is no record of these transactions botw'cen 
foreign states in our board of trade and naviga- 
tion returns ; but the (piantities of food earned 
under our Hag to Germany, Holland, France, 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Spain, and Italy 
are very large indeed. When the sea freight 
has come to bo loss in many cases than the cost 
of inland transport from one part to another 
part of the same kingdom, it is easy t«) see how 
large coast ]>op illations begin to tiraw on the 
ovcr-sca supplies, which are found cheaper than 
the home-grown foofi. 

Wt) ether such a state of afhiirs will last it is 
impossible to say. Will men go to live where 
the food is grown ? or will they continue to 
depend on clicap freight for blunging the 
treasures of other climes to consumers bore. 
This IS a new state of things, and one of the 
very reinaikable ellectsof eluiap ocean carriage. 

It is only necessary to allude to ono other 
fact connected with freight. Though so much 
cheaper than in earlier yeai 4, the transactions 
arc so large as to have lurnished economists 
with one of the cliicf factors in making up the 
difference between the apparent value of our 
imports aud exports. Twenty years ago there 
was much coiiciTU at the growing gulf between 
these two values. We were rtnninded of the 
dividends tluL.JJjiitod Kingdom had <.o receive 
from aliroad as partly oxjilaining the difference, 
but they were not an adciiuate explanation. All 
furtlier anxiety on the matter wius disposed of 
when it w^as shown tliat the import value in- 
cluded the freight, and had to be reduced by 
the amount thereof, also that the export value, 
in most also required that tho freight 

should bo added, because* both freigfits were 
earned so largely by tho English (lag, i.e. by 
Englishmen working iu l^nglish sliips, and 
constituted as real an export value as any olS>er 
item of export that ajipiarcd in the trade 
returns. It wrfis happily%alled “an invisible 
export," the vaffie of which being duly deducted 
from imports and added to exports, explained 
tho manner ^ which the apparent excess of 
imports was paid for. j. g. 

FREIQ^IT, and other terms. Soo 

Fueight, 


. Of POLITICAL ECONOMY 

i: 

FREIGHT IS THE MOTHER OF WAGES. 
This maxim, which means that unless a ship 
earns freight the sailors are not (Uititlcd to 
w’ages, has ceased to be api)lioablo in the 
United Kingdom since 1854, by the Merchant 
Shipping Ac^ of that year, providing by § 183 
that “no right to wMges shall be 4 (,dependcnt on 
the earning of freight,” subject, however, to tho 
lescrvation that a sailor's claim is to be baiTed 
if it can he ])rovcd “that he has not exerted 
himself to the utmost to save tho ship, cargo, 
and stores.” Any attempted modification of 
this provision by private agreement is wholly 
inoperative (sec § 182), Freviously to the 
statutory abrogation of the old rule, the Courts 
had already engrafted many oxccqttions on it, 
and it was never apjilied to tho master of a 
ship (see Hawkins v. Twizell, 25 Law .loiiriial 
(Q. B.) 160) ; hut it seems strange that a rule 
so inhuman and unjust should liavo been 
allowed to remain law for siu'h a long period. 

According to French and Italian law a sailor 
was not entitled to w^ages in ease of cajitiire or 
total loss of the sliip and goods (Code de 
Commerce, § 258 [unamended] ; Codicc di Coni- 
mtreio, § 235), hut as regaids Franco this rule 
was, in 1885, altered in favour of tlie sailors ; 
and in the case of loss of freight for other 
reasons, the codes of hotli countries always up- 
held the sailors’ claims in tlie ahscnco of express 
stipulations to the contrary. 

Accoixling to German laiv, a sailor belonging 
to a ship which has been lost is entitled, not 
only to tho wages caniod up to the date of 
the loss, but also to tho expenses inourred iu 
returning to the port from whicli tho vessel 
started on its voyage. 

[As to the present state of English law on the 
subject, see Maela<‘hlaii, Lan' t.f Merchant Ship^ 
pidtj, 4tii ed. 1892 . — Alibott, Jjjio of MerchOfUi 
i^lups and Sconou 14t,h ed., 1901 (see also the 
report of Cutter v. I'owell in 8ruitli’s Lending 
Cascj).] E. S. 

FHENCJJ SCHOOL Oh*' I'OLITICAL 
ECONOM V.* 

reriol 1., L., ir.l ; II., p Pc-ried IIT., p. IW; 

Pfimd p. P)S ; Mcxliun, sues Apiii’tidiv, p. HUe. 

»■ A survey of the Ffcnch school, from its com- 
raeucoment to the j>r(;scnt time, will show that 
it has pkssed through four successive phases, 
w'hich are clearly marked off one from the other 
and form tho natural suhdivi.sions of this article, 

' Pkiuod I. (1615-1803). 

During this first period, which may bo termed 
the perioc? of the foundation of economic 
siTicncc, «Fran(je may assuredly he said to have 
taken a more important part than any other 
, country. With the increasing interest felt by 
ecoiiodiists in the history of economic doctrines, 
and with the greater amount of study they 
bestow upon tho older authors, more and more 
ample justice is paid by them to the great ser- 
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ices rendered in the past by the French school, 
t might be said that nowhere else has political 
conoiny had a huger nuiubcr of precursors. 

It is now generally agreed that it was in 
’raiico that political economy iirst saw the 
ight and even rcc(‘ived its name § for the first 
ook bearing ^he title of ^Imiomic I'olUiqns is 
hat by Antoine dc MoNTCiiufrriEK, Traicf.4 
''J^conomie. 1(515. (This fact is 

pecially admitted by Cossa, on ])age G1 of his 
ntvodndion to the study of l*olitical Economy ^ 
higlish translation). Unfortunately the title 
f Montclirotii'n’s book is jnactie.ally the only 
lortion that has deserved to survive, but that 
ms certainly a beginning. What, how’ever, 
imy be held to be the first systematic treatise 
i\ political economy is tlic Essai sur la Nature 
lu Coni )iicrcc, by Itichaid Cantitj.on, which, 
Ithongh not jpuhlished till 1755, was obviously 
u itten bcloH! 1731, since that was the year of 
us death, in this work nearly all the subject- 
natter of modern })olitieal economy is dealt 
vith in a most clear and detinite maimer. A 
lew edition has just ajipenred, with a preface 
>y Mr. Higgs, who, in the Quarterly Journal 
f Econonuc-s (July 1892), wiitcs that “good 
easous might be given for regarding him as the 
ather of' political economy without putting 
.ny sti allied Intel pretatiou upon the ]»hra.se.” 

\Mii-st’ ms concerning money and taxation 
jreatly attracted the attention of the early 
f’remli economists, probably by w’ay of re- 
iction against the debasement of the coinage 
labitually jiractised by tho kings of France, 
nd against tho unjust privileges in rosj>cct to 
axation hich cliaractei ised the old regime. 
rhu.« long antecedent to Antoine de Mont- 
hretien, deep in tho middle ages, just half 
vay through tho 14th century, Nicolas Okesme, 
lishop of Lisieux, the tutor of Charles 
rrot a tr'^atigo entitled Tradatus de Origine, 
Vatu) \ Jurc,mt£ lifutat'onibus Monctarum, of 
vhich I’rofassor Ingram has been able to say 
hat it “contain.s®a theory of monly which is 
Jrnost entirely correct according to tin. views 
if tho 19th century” (Ingram, History of 
^litieal Economy, p. 3G). In tliHli Bishop 
Iresme protests boldly against tho alterations < 
n the value of money made by the king — these 
10 terms a “fraudulent act” {adio fraudulentn). 
n the same way two centuries later, during 
ho time of the serious rise in jiriees which 
haracterised this epoch, IhmiN was the^rst 
:o give the scientific exiilauation of the causes 
vhich led to this, in a meinoaiudum WTitten in 
L568, showing tlmt thj*eimrmous importation 
>f gold and silver in Em ope depreciated the 
raluo both <-'f tho precious metals and of the 
nonoy. riiiall;^ Boisgu ' EBE nr, in the Ddail dc 
■a France (1692), made this bold stat.’ment 
•cspecting money : “ It is very certain that 
noney is not a value in itself, and that its 
lUantitv adds nothin rr t.n t.hn wp.alth of a 


country.” Witlj regard to taxation, tliose 
waiters whom we have just mentioned, Bodin 
and Boisguilbert, both insisted that taxatii^i 
.should be proportional, and that the exemp- 
tions in favour of the nobility and clergy should 
be suppre.ssed. •iVe must join with thc.se the 
illustrious Marshal Valtuan, who. in Jm l^ime 
lUiyale (1707) luojiosed the abolition of all the 
existing taxes, and the rejJacing them by one 
single tax “charged proiiortionally on all who 
possessed an income.” In wiiting on the.so 
subjects Vauban was the fiist to em]»loy .statis- 
tical documents ; tho.se had been collected by 
himself, and are almost the only ones we iu)s.sesa 
referring to that e[)och. 

A bhoi't time beluie tho date of the PiiY.sio- 
ciiATS, a man who i.s jieiliap.s best known to us 
by the encomium jnonounced by d’niicor on 
him, Vincent de Couiinay (who died in 1759), 
dicw up the programme, of the “ liberal school.” 
To him also has been attributed that famous 
saying laisscr-faire, laisscr -passer. AVhether 
this is true or ijilse, it is certain that it was ho 
who promulgated the view that, since juivate 
intere.sts concurred with public interests, the 
host tiling, from the point of view' of the ad- 
vantage of the ]iublic, was to let every one 
follow' his own way in lih'. 

Full justice, loo, is iiowaidays aw’arded to the 
genius of (,>UEsnay and to the merits of liis 
(liseiplcs Me^uoieu de i,a llivikuK; Dutont de 
Nemoitii.s;"Le Trosee; TruuoT (see all these), 
that illustrious body of men who lirst boro the 
name of Eco.n'omi.ste.s, and w'cro in tlm main 
much in advance ol their lime. Universal 
tribute i.s paid to their praisew’orthy endea- 
vours to form a va.st synthesis of economic 
facts, and to their skill in dedueing from a 
few princijilcs a largo concour.so of individual 
items of knowledge, tlie very characteiistio of 
tho foiTuation of a new’ science. Although 
they did much to make ])lain the notion of 
w’ealtli, still if w'^a.s not “ wealth ” Imt tho 
“n''-tural#ord'’r of society” tl^^^t^ey regarded 
as tie subject of the new science ; jierhaps, in- 
deed, their conception w'as more correct than 
that of Adam Smith. There is no need here to 
' analy.se the physioeratic system, lor that will 
bo treated of in a special article in this Dic- 
tionary. All that i.s required here is to as.sign 
to tho phy.siocrats their place in thejiistory of 
the French schools (if'C Ei'HEMEIUDE.s ; Physio- 
crats). 

• Great indeed W’as their influence over Europe ; 
CMWfy one knows tfTeir relations Avith the Mar- 
grave of Baden (w'hose coire.sjiondence w'ith 
Mik.mieau and Dnj^nt has lifLcly been pnh- 
ILshcd) (sec Karl FuiEDRum) ; with Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Ikiscaiiy, afterwards Ejnperor of 
AusMa ; with Gustaviis III. of Sweden ; with 
Stanislaus, King of Poland ; and even with tho 
Eniiiress Catherine of Russia. ♦Moreovei', these 
relations W’ere not purely literary, but also had 
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a beneficial iTifiiicnce over the laws of the 
countries above mentioned. In France, their 
iu/hic]iee on h’oisl.'ition miglit have been ex- 
jlected to Jiavc hccji even greater, seeing that 
one of tlio most illustrious of tlieir number, 
Turgot, was minister o( state.* As a matte]' of 
fa-'t, in his edicts witli I'cgard to the abolitioji 
of the restrictions on the jnovement of giain, 
of the exclusive iiado coi'jioiations and of forced 
labour, 'fuigot did not fail to aj)ply in all tlieir 
integrity the i)rincij)les of the jihysiocrats. 
However, most of these reforms came to 
nothing' - perhajis because he apjdied these 
]uinci]»lcs too hastily, or as a philosopher rather 
than as a statesman ; or heeause the lesistanee 
to them Mas too jtoiveifiil for the weak liauds 
of Louis XVI. to overcome. 

Tins Catholic scliool has hittcrly repi'oaclied 
the. physiocrats for liaving by their teaching 
])rep.ued tile Avay lor the French Revolution ; 
it might he more correct to say that had 
these doctrines been ajiplied, there would have 
hi'en no m-eessity for tlio revolution. The in- 
nuciieo ol the pliysiociats lias been less powertiil 
in the sjilioie of seieiieo than in the region of 
legislation, jiaitly heeause tlie glory of Adam 
Smith caused them to bo Joigotfeii, partly 
because even in France tlieir successors have 
treated them witli excessive disdain. Rut 
their iiitliieiiee over Adam SmiUi, and through 
him, iiidirectly, upon the geiioial evolution of 
the seieiice, cannot lie gainsaid, though even 
now not sullicieiit light has been thrown njion 
it. The (ilassieal school, at its first introduc- 
tion, encountered two important ojiponcnts — 
both lieretics in the upinion of those Avho held 
to tlio doetrines of the scliool — the first one, 
FoRUONNALS (rrhiciprs Tl\o)wnu(fHi's, 1707), 
who defended the piutectioiiist. system, the other 
the pliilosoplier Condillao, mIio in his book on 
Le Commerce et Ic GouvcrnemciU (1770) criti- 
cised several of the doctrines of the jihysiocrats, 
notably tliat on value, as to wVicli he dcvolojts 
for the first time a jisycliological theory closely 
apjiroaching'^le'ine so celebrated at the. jireseiit 
day under the name of the tlieory of “Final 
Utility.” 

A place amongst tlio foumlei's of political . 
economy must bo reserved for Jean Bayitisto 
Say, not indeed on account of the originality 
or depth of his ideas, but simply because bo 
was the aLtJior of tiio lirsi really pojuvlar Avork 
on political economy. Ilis 'Traild d' J^Jmunnie 
politiqve (180J), Avliich AA'^as Avoiidcrfully welj 
arranged and lucid, was trtinslated into m^iy 
languages, and thus made the ncAV science 
accessible to all,^clas.ses of^ooiety. Nor was he 
simply a mere ^pojiulariser ; ho gave economic 
science its jire^sent form and its clofiiiitioijs ; — 
from his ' categories, his vocabulary {e.g, the 
term “En'i^.kpreneur,” Avliicli has been 
borrowed by most other languages), and his 
great divisiims of the science, lias been con- 


stnicted the scale it was hencefonvard to worli: 
by. The classifications Avhicli he planned, the 
impress he stamped on the science has been 
roju'oduced in every text-hook published during 
this century. 

R-^.riod II. (180.‘M8d8). 

In this second pei'iod the series^of economists 
received a sli'ango intcrruj'tiou. During more 
than lorty yeais economic .science in Franco 
underwent an almost, total eclijise. From Jean 
Baptiste Siiy’s work (1 SOJ), Avhicli Ave have just 
releiTcd to, uj) to Dijnoykr’s jiublication (in 
184r>) ot hi.s book on La LiherU dn Ti avail, 
no economist can be mentioned Avho created a 
school. No doubt there Averc several Avorks of 
.some merit, but they dealt rather with subjects 
bordering on politieal economy than A\ith tlic 
.science it sell. Amongst theso arc the treati.ses 
of De-stutt tie Thauy (1823) and of Josejili 
Droz (1829), Avliieh Avero sti icily speaking the 
writings ot a jdiilosojiher and a moralist ; the 
SlIHtciaes dc Cidturc of Ilijijiolyte Bassy (1810), 
aaIucIi tiealcd of rural economy; C(»i! rnot’s 
oven more important Avork, Jicchciehes sur Ics 
primdpcs vhdhdvudiqiics de la thcuric des rtc/icsscs 
(1838), Avhieh is an eail}' instance of the ajgili- 
catiou of mathematics to jiolitical economy,^ 
and Villerme’k TaNrau de I'itat plnihiqM et 
moral dc^ oa(V'h7'.s'(lS-iU) ; this last is ai. excel- 
lent .statistical .study. There Avas a sudden 
break in the .scrjc.s of gicat didactic AV'orks, 
while contcmjAorancously it continued in Eng- 
land. No account can bo taken hcio of Storoii 
{(lours d'ikoiwiuie qiolituiiie, 1815, and Con- 
suUrations sur la nature du rcccnu natiamil, 
182-1), since his work lay outside France; of 
Ro-s.si {Cours d'l^couomie politique, 18-10), since 
he A\a,s an Italian ; or of SisMosiu {Nouveaux 
pi uicipes d'ikovomie po/iiiquv, 1819), since ho 
was a SAvisH ; indeed the latter could in no case 
be counted as an ccononiistof the classical scbcol, 
iiiasmueJi as ho Avas their vignraT .s ojijioncnt. 

In truth, if the classical economists dis- 
ajipcared from sight in tho»p™d now under 
revieAv, the I'eason \va.s that they avci'o replaced 
by their foc.s, the socialists. The period is filled 
Avith tluJt names of Saint-SiMON, Fourier, 
JhiouniioN, Jjouis Be ano, and of such writers, 
lc.ss knoAvn tlian they deserve, as Bazard, 
E.\^fantin, Lkroux, Bucitez, Viual, and 
Carlt. These men attracted general attention . 
and drew the thoughts of all men lowanls them. 
It ;s the fashion nowadays, especially Avith 

1 touriiot “ lauKlit tliab it is iieeessiiry to face the 
difficulty of tegaidii].^ the various elcuieuts of an econ- 
omic lu'f’bleiu— not as (libenniniiir; one another in a 
chain of caiivitinn, A dctermniing J{, Ji deheniiiiiing'.ilC, 
add so ond'-but^s all mutually ilcterminiiif' one another. 
Naturn’.s action is coniRlox, ami nothing is gained in the 
Jong nin by pietciidiiig that it is simple, and trying to 
deseribe it in a series of elementary propositions." 

fMarahall, J'riuciples of liconomica, vol. i., in his preface 
to the first edition bears a high tribute to the ability ol 
Cournot . . . “Cuuniol’s genius must give a new mental 
activity to everyone who passes through hia hands," 
p. XV. Macmillan, 2nd ed,, 1891.] 
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Ksialists of the Gennan school, notwilli- 
■andiiig their obligations to it, to tiini this 
)cialisiii, which they term “ntopian,” into 
dicule. r^ut in iiiy oiiinion, when the his- 
ny of soeiahsin and of its lirst beginnings 
iceives the same atnonnt of attention as the 
istoiy and origins ot political economy have 
iceived, the^'’iench school will be foutid to 
tive taken, in the creation of contemporary 
)oialism, a share ecpial, or even superior, to 
lat which it had in the formation ot economic 
donee. Ko doubt there was much that was 
to])ian in the exuberant blossoming of ideas 
lat ehaiaeteriscd this period ; but many of 
icm have borne fruit and liave taken their 
lace in what is now called scientific socialism, 
he notion that man, as a member of society, 
as lunctions to fullll rather tlian rights to 
SCI else (in direct opposition to the revolutionary 
gramme of the “ Rights of J\lan ”), lorins the, 
asis of the teachings of Saint-Simon. In the 
'ritings of his follower, Hazard {Doctrine dc 
'aint-Sinwn, 1 828-21)), thoe is a perfe(;tly clear 
^position both of the social (]uestiun of the pre- 
3 nt day. i.c. the sei)aration of the labourer Irom 
lie instruments of his labour, and of Ihe solution 
roi) 0 .sed b}^ the collectivist school, i.e. Ihe 
ationaiis.i I ion of the iiistniments of ]n'oduction. 
Lgain, r.ever have tlic advantages of co- 
]w>,raTiv« association for ])urposes of consump- 
ioii beei; analysed with more ju'ccision, and 
levc’' Inive Ihe disad^antages of the increa.se of 
‘middlemen” been more vigorously assailed, 
ban in 1he works of Fouiier {Jssoriation 
hnjistuinc Jtfricole, 1822\ Tlie theory of the 
‘ lion Lav'” (loi ci’airaiii), and the lu'ojiosition 
e.J, tc brccino so terrible a weapon in the 
land.s o) the .Marxists, naniely, that wealth i.s the 
nod net of the iabovr of others, are plainly set 
orth in Vidal’s Iteparfition dcs llichcsscs 
n 181)1, twelve yeans before the Rochdale 
’ioi e< r.!, Hucly:z foumh'd tlie first co- 0 })crative 
ouety for j)rodnction, as a incams of social 
ransformation, a^d suggested as #;he aim of 
he working classe.s that system of r 'llective 
avintj in the shape of a reserve fund, in pre- 
creiice to tlio method of individu;^ saving, 
vhich is the characteristic feature of trades 
mioiis. Of the unreadable wiitings of Leronx ' 
nit one word survives ; yet it, the term solid- 
irity, shines out as a guiding star. Proudhon’s 
jonfused and vehement reasonings {Quesl-ce que 
la 1810 ; — SysUmc des Contradictions 

^conomiques ou I‘hilosophie de hi Misire, lo48) 
liave been, perhaps, of little syeeial value to the 
ioctrine of socialism ; bit they l-ave rendered a 
very real service to eeenor ic science T)y^)bligii 4 g 
it to examine and to consolidate tl!o foundations 
ef political ocouomy, wliich till then had heeii 
regarded as unshakahic. The i^yslcnu^ how- 
ever, is memorable as having called Jbrth Karl 
Maux’s taunting reidy La Mistre de la Philo- 
9ophie. 


Auguste Co.MTK. also, sljould not be counted 
as a socialist, left at any rate he niust he 
jdaced amongst the op[) 0 iionts of the econo- 
m i.sts ; they liave never lorgi ven him for the eonf 
tem|tt lie poured on them and for bis a.s.sei‘tion 
of the ah.si'hite %?eless!iess and irrationality of 
endeavouiing to make jiolitieal economy an 
inde]>endrnt .science. Pcrhajts Mr. Ingiamgoes 
a little too far in .sayutg that Cuinie, the 
founder of sociology, ^vas also the fouiuler of 
tlie. lii.storieal school of political eeonom 3 U 

Never has Franco, and Paris in ])aiiicular, 
shone inoie hiightly in the world, or excited 
more inthience over the soel/distic movoment, 
than ill the |teiiod which ended in tlie Revolu- 
tion of IS'PS, an event, indeed, that muirly set 
all Europe in a blaze. That iiillnenee sjiread on 
the one .side to America, when* coiiiiminities 
were founded after the fashion of Fourier’s 
phalanstejy, and in the other direction to 
Russia, exiles liom Avhieh country, the futuio 
chiefs of anarchism {c.'j. Ileizcn and Pakou- 
nine), came to Paris for instruction. 

PkiiiuI) ill. (1818-1878). 

This til iid pciiod is in .striking eontiast to 
its piedecessor. The socialists vanisli from the 
scene and aie not again .spoken of; never before 
lias any .school of thought seemed smitten by 
so sudden a death, ’flie following passage 
ocemied in the article on the “Socialists” in the 
y h('i‘Ko/ /nM’/fr/’/xwwnmVy ai///: iVy !/« which appeared 
in 1853: “When we slate that .sociali.sm, at 
any r.ate in its recent .sha})o, i.s altogether ex- 
tinguished, there is no fear of cur assoi’tion 
being falsilied either by the course of time or 
by future events.” A snflicient explanation of 
the phenomenon lies in the faihiro of the revolu- 
tion of 1818 and its replacement by the second 
empire. 

On the other hand, tlin classicid school of 
economists, who had never been heaid of during 
the second jfcrj^d, sprang up on every .side. 
This frc.sh movement had alieady been Ixgnn 
by Charle.s Dnnoye.r’s book but the 

liber, 1 and opliinistio traditions ot the French 
scliool were lirst renewed, witli leiiiarkahle 
, oneigy, by Frederio Bastiat in his Harmonics 
]icj 7 wmiqueSy published in 1850, the year of 
his death. The final trium])!! of the orthodox 
and liberal school was etfected by many autlior.s. 
Mcntionimay bo mai^ of tlie nnmcwiK writing.s 
of M. Michel Chevalieu, the .series ot which 
La<l commenced in the preceding period with his 
Co^'S d’ Economic if iq7fc (18 12-184*1), and 

comprised La Monnnic (18i»0), Lc l^ystcme pro* 
Udenr (1853), and La Ihiissc ^rohalJc de VOr 
(1859). In 1852 and 1853, •MM. Go(]uelin 
and Gamier issued the liidiunmiirc d Lconovde 
• politique; in 1855 came M. de Molimwi’s O'om 
d' Economic y>ol it ique ; in 185/ M.*baudj’il aits 
Manuel; in 1858 iM. Courcelle Seneniiifl yVrtiV/f 
d' ]tcono 7 /iie politique; in lo^il M. brederifl 
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Pass}' a Le^ 07 is d'Jiilmwmie poliiique; and in 
1867 M. Levassciir’s Fr^dsd'^l^kominie politique. 
Indued, all those liberal ideas which liad been 
^j^jroscribed by !Na}>oleoii III. appear to have 
taken refuge in ])olilieal economy, and to have 
breathed into it a new life. , 

The opinions of the economists of this period 
do not (lilfer materially from the tenets of the 
“ Manoiies'J'ku School,” i.r. free trade, dis- 
trust of state interference, and monometallism. 
However, Stanley Jf.vons observes that the 
French .school i.s Ie.s.s dogmatic in its ways than 
the English school, and with reference to “ the 
doctrine of wage.s,” for example, he observes, 
that the true doctrine may be more or le.ss 
clearly traced through the writings of a suc- 
cession of great Frencli cconoiui.sts, from Con- 
dillac, Eaudoau, and Lo Tr5.sne, thiough ,1. 11. 
Say, Destutt de I’lacy, Storch, ami others, 
down to Ikistiat and Couicelle-Sencuil. “The 
truth is with the Fiench .school.” 

Indeed, in the hands of the French school 
political economy becomes a miliiral sathor than 
a deductive science. 1 n .s{)i te of their disinclina- 
tion to acknowledge their debt, Fiench econo- 
mi.sLs have remained faithful to tlie traditions 
left them liy tlie physiocrats. They freijuently 
take a delight in contrasting the g.merou.s and 
idealistic s|»iiit of their school with the egoism 
and mercantile tcndimcy of the English school. 
Perhaps this contr.i.st is le.ss re.il than they 
sujiposo it to be. A.s a matter ^ f fact their 
egoism is a.s gieat as that of the iManchester 
school, the difference being that their temp<‘i!i- 
iiient is light-hearted, wheims that of the 
English economists may be reg;ird(i<l as sombre; 
in sliort, the latter are pc.ssimists, tin! former are 
optimists. Oi’i’lMiSM, indeed, has been the 
characteristic feature of the French .school ever 
since the days of the physiocrats even to our 
own time ; the fullest ex'prc.s.sioii of this is 
found in Bastiat. It may be defined as a belief 
in a iiatuial order which Regulates human 
society, and, though not exempt from certain 
disorders, i.»i i^uu ^, human nature beiAg as it i.s, 
the best pos.sible. Moreover, this natural order 
of thing.s is cajiahle of indefinite improvement 
through the unfettered action of liberty and of 
competition. Beyond this lies the conviction ' 
that no attempt to modify the machinery of 
the system should bo made, and that all that 
is necessary is thy removal of the obstacles that 
might im[)ede its due working. 

And if this school in a general way rejects 
the English theories rc.specting rent, wages, 
and population, this arises from the idea 
% priori) that the discoumging con,sc(|uences of 
these theorie^ onham.'e **1116 diiliculty of the 
justification of the existing social nrdcr. 

During this period there were but twodis-* 
sentient economists. Tin* first of these, Wol- 
owsKi^jiidecd, sej)araled liimselffrom tlic .school 
only on riue.^fion of detail, i,e. bimetallisTn, 


which he warndy advocated in his Liltertd dcs 
Banq^tes (IS 64), and in his L'or ct Vargffni 
(1870). The other was Le Play, who wrote 
Ouvriers Kuropeem (18r)5), and La lUJormt 
Sociale (1864), and founded a .school, — the first, 
indeed, to branch off from the ])arent .stock. 
Still, Le Pfiiy, ami liis followers in a marked 
degrcj, continued to adhere to tUS liberal school 
in their dislrust of stale interference, and in 
their apologio.s for the “essential principles” 
of our pre.sent .social organisation, including 
coinjictition. Le Play, however, abandons 
the optimistic .standpoint and the deductive 
method ; he de.sircs a “reform,” and strives to 
find the elements of such a it'lbrm in the 
observation of facts, c.sjteeially in the study of 
the family life of the w'Oiking classes. 

During thi.s peiiod the iiifluenee of the econ- 
omists was so great that it could not fail to 
jK'iielratc into tlio sphere of legislation. It is 
well known that Michel Chevalier negotiated, 
tog(‘tlior witli CoUDEN, the famous treaty of 
eomnierce of 1800 befween France and Eng- 
land, which iuauguialod ;in era of modilied free 
trade not only for France but also for the rest 
of Euro|)e. 

Piob'ction wa.s believed to bo a.s conijdetcly 
stam))ed out a.s .soei.ilism. TJie convictiou of 
Ibis double vicloiy contributed largely to tlie 
maintenance of the jiroud self-cojilidenee of the 
orthodox school. Ciedit may al.so he given 
tliein for the law of 1861, which abolished the 
penalties attaching to the light of combination 
betw'ccn woikmen. In accordance wdtli tlieir 
principles the economists bad always admitted 
that combination was “tlie natural, regular, 
and legitimate moans of I'osistanco afforded to 
the woiking classes by tlie system of free com- 
petition ” {Didionnatre d' Ikouomie politique, 
sub voce “ Coalition ”). They bad al.so no small 
share in the dcvi'lopment of the French rail- 
way sy. stem (tlic ooineiition.s* of 1859) and of 
joint-stock coinj)anies (tlic Acfof 1867), and in 
the fonnaW'on of the groat international exhihi- 
tions of 1855 and 1867, in wliicli important 
]»art3 w'ore played by Michel Chevalier and Lc 
Play. I’^nrtlier, Le Play cndeavoui’od to procure 
the enactment of a measure granting freedom 
of disposition of property by will, at least up 
to a certain jioint ; hnt in spite of the support 
of Napoleon III., the bill failed to pass through, 
the Chamber, for it was in too flagrant contra- 
diction with the “princi}dc.s of ’89.” 

this perioi the liberal French school 
reached its aiiogcc, but it was also approaching 
the commcncom^nt cif its decline, or at any 
i;atfi, the ^ end of its uiieontosted supremacy. 
The conflict 'tietweon tlio liberal school and its 
iivals ocoupic.s the fourth jtcrioil, on which we 
ire al^ouf to enter. 

Pekioi) IY. (1878-1892). 

Tlie date from* which this period should 
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)e reckoned is necessarily to some extent undo- 
emiined ; the year 1878 has been chosen, since 
t marks an im[)ortant event that we shall pre- 
lently discuss, iliat is to say, tlie rupture between 
iniversity education and the orthodox school. 

During the time we are now considering, 
nost of tlie leading economists of iie ]ireccding 
leriod still b(#e on high the banner of tln^ibcral 
ichool, MM. de Moliiiari, ]''iTderic Pas.sy, and 
I^eva.ssenr. Michel Chevalier, llaudrillart, ami 
Jourcelle-Seneuil have gone, but their places 
lave been hi led by klM. Leroy -Beaulieu, 
[Mock, Leon Say, and De Koville, and taking 
ill in all, the lii)eral school contains as many 
nen of liigh ability as over it did. This school 
s in exclusive oeeupation of the benches of tlie 
In.slitute and of the piofessorial chairs at the 
various schools of T'aris. The venerable Journal 
ics Kt'onomislcs has received as companions the 
T^rouoinisfc f ni nrais (1873), edited b^ M. Paul 
li^roy- Beaulieu, and the Mnwh hconondque 
[1891), edited by 1\1. Beauregard, Prolcssor in 
the Faculty of Law at Paris; both of these organs 
uphold the same cause. A new VirUonnaire 
T J'Jcouomie poUHqi c (1890-1892) has a]>pearcd 
under the eaic of MM. T/on Way and Chailley ; 
it is written in the same sjiiiit as the iormer 
one. To all outward appearance, the.refore, 
things ^\ould seem to bo as they weio ; but 
in re;)litv ihcro have been great ehanges. The 
libi’al selio il has lost the imblic c.ir and 
the legislative sui)j>ort that it po.sse.ssed in the 
preceding poiiod. It is hated by the working 
classes, wlio upbraid it for its (piietism ; by the 
agi ‘enlturist« and manufacturers, who have 
never foi given it for free trade ; by the Catho- 
li ’s, >vi'o legaivi it as the embodiment of the 
jiriiUii'les of the Kevolution, and whom the 
verv name of liberalism irritates; and, la.stofall, 
by the ladicals, who are hastening on towards 
state socialism. From every side rival schools 
are rising, all of which aro preiiaring for the 
coullict by stifl'Tiiig their own “ ilcview.s." 

Ijc Play’s school, which grew ii^im]iortanee 
.ilter the disastefs of 1870, formed groups in 
all parts of France termed Unions de La rai.v 
SocMile, and in 1881 founded a fortnightly 
review, the lUforme Socialc, whieff abstains^ 
from all theoretical subjects, but is one of tin# 
best publications for the discussion of all 
questions relating to economic legislafion. Its 
chief representative in France was M. Claudio 
Jannet, whoso most important w'ork is Le 
SociaJisme d'iltai, cl la lii'/orme Sociulcf M. 
Deniolius, author of A quoi tient fa superioi'ild 
dts Anglo-Saxons, ami of the review 

La Science Socud’, aPo clams to*be a direct 
disciple of Lc Play, though diiowmfl by flic 
main body of the school. For all thi.s, Le 
Play’s school is a rival ’ather than an enemy of» 
the liberal school ; indeed, it is aliffost as 
liberal, but its aimlogies are made Pss for 
things as they aro than for- things as they were. 


But by^the side of Le Play’s followers another 
Roman Catholic ^school has risen, of a far 
more pronounced religious character, which 
is the representative of what we have uom 
agiood to call Christian socialism, in .spite of 
its energetic rcp)|Iiation of the ejuthet “.social- 
istic.” Jt is very hitter, as vehement indeed 
as the .soci.alists themselves, in its criticisms 
of the economic oiganisatioii of the present 
day, especially oi' laisser-faire and oomjietition, 
and is much inclined to tall back upon the 
State, which it terms tlic “Minister of God.” 
Its organ L' Association CaihoUque, a inoiitlily 
review that was founded in 1876, and its most 
chxpient sjiokesmaii is the Comte do Mun, a 
member of the Cinnnber of Deputie.s. Further 
information on tlie subject may be found in 
M. Urhaiii Guerin’s L’ Kcolniion Socialc (1891). 

Again, a new lease of life bad been taken by 
the socialist school aftei llie termination of the 
Paris Commune of 1871, and around this rc- 
voluiioii a gi'cat “socialist h'gend” grew U]), 
its two cliief a],)ostle.s l)cing .lules Guesde and 
L:ifargue, Karl Marx’s son-in-law, uho were 
for some years mombeis of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 'I'liese two r(!|)n'.sent eollectivism 
of tlio Marxist variety. M. Benoit LUuw, Ibe 
<‘(btor of the licviie Socialisle. (started in 1885), 
author of a number of books, the, chief of 
which is Soemlisme Integral (1890-1892), clings 
nioie clo.scIy to the li'aditions of the socialism 
oftlic Fren#h speeb’S, vliich is less miitciialistic, 
and holds that the matter of “ iilling one’s 
belly” floes not cxluuist the ^Yhole social 
quosti'in, and has to-day for leader M. .laures 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Ill 1878 the event occurred that I hero re- 
ferred to as the shirtiiig-])oiiit of’ a new’ period, 
namely, the institution, at all the universities in 
France, strictly sjieaking, in their faculties of 
law, of professorial chairs or lectureships of 
j)olitic.al economy, which duly appear on the 
official scliodulc of education and examination. 
Till then political economy had been taught 
only in tfie biiecial schools at JiMie, and at the 
Coll' .re do France. Instruction in this subject 
wais given entirely by a small number of ecouo- 
mi.s(.s, all of the same scliool, sometimes of the 
same family, and lecturing in the same city. 
Naturally, therefore, the teaching of political 
oconoiny hceame a sort of monopoly and received 
that re^ricted and almost sectari^ii tendency 
which has thiowm it into discredit. When in 
the year 1825 Jean Baptiste Say WToto in the 
^irelico to the d'Kconomie politique — 

‘fSTow^adays political economy is taught whero- 
cver knowledge is valued. It has already had 
professors in the ^iniversitiij of Germany, 
Scotland, and Italy little did he think 
that as far as rcgaids French Tin iveu'si ties his 

1 In speakiiiR of Scotland Say was thinking, no doubt, 
of Adiini Smith, Dugald Slew-art, etc. The#' chair” ol 
Edinburgh is of later date (establisned in 1S71). 
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wisli would liilvc more tliau half a century to 
realise. 

The new professors of ])o]it:ical economy in 
the fa(5u]tifs of law did not all of them secede 
from the oitliodox sciiool ; for instance, M. 
JouKDAN (who died in and J\l. Villey 

still adlieied to the pj-incipJes of the hbeial 
school, hut in some instances the rupture was 
iinniediato. This was esfiecially the case with 
M. Cauwes, who leetnicd on political economy 
in the laculLy ol‘ l.u\ at Taiis, and who occa- 
sioned much commotion hy the pnhlication in 
this veiy year, 1878, of his Coins d'Ecoiioviie 
poh'Jiffiic. Tin: cause ol iiritation lay in his 
a\owiiij 4 the same scejiticiain as De Laveleye 
with rc'^ard to n.itmal laws, and his inenlcalion 
of JiisT’s theoiies on ]>rotection. In 1887 one 
of the new jiiofes.sors (Prof, (hdc) took the lead 
in loundin^ llie Jiccioi d' h'conomtr, polidqw, 
which received the sup[)ort of all tlie jirofcssors 
in the vaiious faculties of law, and oj‘ a large 
numhor of jiro feasors at foreign universities, 
])articularly in Oermany, who till then had 
received practically im hearing in Prance. Tlie 
aim which the founders of this organ had in 
view was not exactly to form a new school, 
but merely, to use their own woids, “to open 
out a neutral tciritory on which bofh doctiines 
and facfs might he studied and compareil with 
one another.” As a matter of fact, they arc 
being more ami more draivn into the sphere of 
attraction of the historical school, ^juid also of 
state socialism. 

Purther details on this last jicriod may be 
found in tbo wiiter’s article on “The Economic 
School in ITaiicc,” in the Political Peiciu'e 
Quarterly (vol. v. No. 4). 

Our survey would be incomplete if wc failed 
to mention a large number of publications that 
propagate citlioi socialistic ideas or protectionist 
princi[des ; such notions are not confined to 
special organs, hut are set forth in a whole host 
of polilieal newspapers. To ,these might be 
addeil jiurely literary works, sneli as those of 
Zola, Cladclj^-.;iil Kosny, wdiich rcsimble the 
writings of Oeorge Sand and Eugene Sue half 
a century ago, in spreading socialistic ideas fai 
and wide. 

Naturally enough legislation has been atfected 
by this change of front by the Frcneh school. 
The treaties of coiunierce which were negotiated 
between liSfO and 1870, ipider the ai^piccs of 
the free trade school, have now been denounced 
by French lawgivers, and an exceedingly })ro- 
tcctionist customs tarilf has been imposed. 
Concurrently with this large numbers of bilis, 
III >st clearly ina^rked with state socialism, have 
been laid befev'e parliament, sometimes by 
private members, somotiines by the govern- 
ment. One bill, wliicli ha.s become law, limits 
the hours of*laiiour for children and women. 
Othei's jjprpose a great superannuation fund 
for workunui ; Ub giant certain privileges to 


workmen’s syndicates, such as the disj>eii.sing of 
the giving of securities in competing for public 
works ; other jiroposals forbid employers, under 
severe penalties, to dismiss any workman on 
the ground that he is a menilier of a union ; (o 
compel contractors for the. execution of public 
works to i.ilrodiicc [irofit- sharing ; another 
snl)jee*'s the companies which ^.oilc tlie coal 
mines to the rigorous supervision of delegates 
elected by amuKiik'ii, The most recent sehool 
of social Lsni is that of SoUdanHUn, winch scok.s 
to hold the middle jilaee hcLw’eeii Individual- 
ism and Collectivism (see iSoi.iiDVun 

In thi.s liistorieal sketch of the Prench seliool 
wo must not omit a relerenee to a special braiieh 
of political economy, in wdiieli this school has 
j)eriia[)a mo.st successful ly dis] il.iyed i Is cliai acter- 
istic qualities — jirecisioii, order, and cleaiiicss, 
that is in treatj.ses relating to limiTice and taxa- 
tion. M. do I’arieu’s Tradr des Jnipulu 
and M. Paul Loroy-Beaiilieirs Trade dr la 
Heir tire drs Finances; Jl. Stourni, Le Jliidiet ; 
lAon iSa}', La Holutimi drniocndiqur dr In ques- 
tion des niijuVs }.€ Jheiiomtalrc des Finmurs ; 
liave deseivedly attained the jiosilion of classi- 
cal woiks tlironglioiit lhn(»[)e. c. 

J’ltENCIl ThKATY OP 1800. Sou Com- 
MKIICIAL TiU AIIES. 

PKICTION IN ECONOMICS. In oooiiomic 
investigation, according to the classical view of 
it, ab.straction is made fi om tlie mass of general 
human motives ; and the edect of a selected 
few, or, as some have held, only onr.^ of tlicui 
is traced out first of all. (.hie by one ihereaftei 
the elemciit.s, from which ahsiraclion was made 
at the beginning, arc restored to tlieir jilaee, and 
the conjoint effects of the coujoiiit'd ciuisos are 
tiaccd out with so much of accuracy as tlie case 
allows. But the degret' of aeeinacy is not high, 
eeonomic faetors oo( lining as a rule in the 
midst of a vciy coTn]>lex jiliiiality of causes. 

The disturbing (.ffeefs o( (‘.uiscs that are not 
eeonomic, on the action of the''(^anses that are 
strictly S 0 |^ called, may lie icganlcd as an 
“ ccoiioniic friction.” ' 

Examples may be drawn not only Ironi dis- 
tribution^ and exchange hut from production 
ihself, csjiccially if “laivs of [lopulation ” are 
to be included undci' that head. Not only the 
customs, but the vices, follies, and mistakes of 
men arif accountable for economic friction. 
Economic tendencies, too, may bo counteracted 
deliberately and advisedly by jirincijilcs of 
morality, statesman ship, art, religion, or peda- 
gogics. The favourite example of economic 
friction is pcihiip^. laxiition. If it bo tnie (see 
Tjiorold Rligers, Local Taxation^ Cobden Club 
jiampbldc, 188(), p. 12), that taxes tend to 
.sfay where they are put, instead of being 
shifte(| wlicro economic principles by them- 
selves would liave carried them at ouco, this 
is an undoubted case of economic friction. 
Tliere is least of sueb friction perhaps in the 
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istriliution of currency, and in the movements 
f capital on a great scale in modern business 
jec Bagehot’s Lombard Street). ‘Tl'hero is 
robably most of it in wages and salaries, even 

I modern business, and in the agricultural 
mts and burdens of all bachward countries 
nd backward districts of advancAl countries, 
[arsliall’s vi#w of “long and short periods" 
Primiplcs of Economics^ 1907, jiassiin) would 
,!cm to involve that over a long period, in the 
Kijor .sense of “long,” fiietioii might be 
egleeted Some such eonelusion is also im- 
lied in the view of Loiin and others that in 

II history ccoiioinieal causes are siii>reme over 

11 others. [Oji. Keyne.s, Sape and Method of 
'oltheal E(ono/ni/, 2nd ed. eii. iv., 1897 ; Loria, 
a donslifiitio)) Soeiale (1893).'] J. n. 

Kcononiie fnetion may fuither bo described 
s the opposition eneoiintered by the inovemeni« 
f capital and the inability ol labour to meet 
.^adily the demand for work ; and generally by 
11 the circumstances whieli prevent econonue 
rrcos from bringing about their natural ellccts 
he instant they come into ojioi’ation. It is, 
rr instance, rnattci t f common observation that, 
hough 1 >11008 are aflocted by changes in supply 
nd demand, tlicy are not nece.ssarily altei'ed by 
hese changes at once ; am] even when the elleet 
n prk\ eaij be detected, it is often not instan- 
iiieotis, but gradual. The causes of friction 
n vaiio.ia, chief among them being the want 
f aecuMLe knowledge. In the case of the 
ornaml lor and supply of labour, this is an ex- 
Cudingly important coiisideiation, as also is the 
renuent immobility of labour. In the friction 
diieli alfects Lho price of goods, want of know- 
i'lge olteij Increases the delay o.Ypei ienced before 
Mtt* s are adjusted to meet new conditions. 
lu.sToM and Hauit, ahso, are factors in ])ro* 
ucing e<oriomio friction ; })rices, cs[)oeial]y of 
aluable ai ^icles, wliere competition is restiicti'd, 
0 j. t move readily, no matter what change 
here ; -ay hav« 4)een in the conditions of jiro- 
notion or in the .state of supply and demand, 
t is due, no doubP, to habit, or ])rejudiec, that 
he eflect of a new +ax, or of the rumisoion ol 
n old one, though matters of universal know- 
iMlgo, do not always reach the persons intended, 
'he salesman and the i^aiuifactai’cr cannot 
Iways j)as.s on an indirect tax to the consumer ; 
or can the owmer of proiierty ahvays (Sxact the 
nil amount of a now rate fi’oin his tcn.mt. 

M. G. D. 

FRIEDKICII, MAiiOKAVK Kaiil. Sec KftiiL 

'lUICDlUCH. 

FRIENDLY SOCIEI ^ES.*«Friendly societies 
lay bo delincd as ins'irancc soci tidfc based on 
lutual principles : tl 2 ^ iro tl^e mfans b*y 
rhich small tr.''dosmen and the working cla.ss 
rovide against .sickness, old age, and the 
xpenses ol burial. Ihey may possiffly be 
race<l to the gilds of the middle ages, or, at 
ny rate, the disappearance of "the gilds nearly 
VOL. TL 


coincides •with the rise of fr iendly societies ; 
but practically tVy first became jioimhir and 
important in this country at the beginning 
of the 19th century. The early history id 
friendly societies is a melancholy record of 
failures. They^w^cre constantly dissolved or 
becoming insolvent, through mi.smanagonieirt, 
di.shoncsty, or other irregularity on the part of 
oilicers and members. So late as 1882 there 
wore in workhouses in England no fe\V('r than 
3913 persons who had been member's of friendly 
societies wliich had disajtpeai-ed. But gradually 
a reform took place which may be summarised 
by saying that a system of premiums was 
substituted for a .sy.stem of levies. Tlie.se 
words call for explanation. A society on the 
levy system looks to its annual income to cover 
its annual expenditure, and any deficit is made 
up by a levy or eoniribution among its members. 
Now as the benetits of a society are mainly 
jirospcctivo, and as, therefore, the charges are 
lighter at first than after some yeai’.s, this 
.sy.stem clearly is not likely to secure permanence. 
On the ])remium .system the jirobable charges 
in the future are calculated, and the annual 
payments .scaled accoi'dingly. Tlie sheet anchor 
ol this system is the valuation, wliicb is made 
at intervals, generally of live years, and eonsi.st.s 
of an elaborate review of pre.sent jKisition and 
liabilitie.s of a society. It might bo Ihouglit 
that the collection of avei’ages of longevity and 
period.s of sickness wouhl by this time bo 
sufficiently large to give an almost infallible 
guide; but, as a matter ol fact, the cii’cumstances 
vai’y widely in dilh ient cases. The prospects 
of a society depend on a vast number of 
conditions, as the habits of a pojnilation, the 
character of an occupation, etc.; so much so 
that it is the actual experience of the .society 
which gives the best clue to its futur'c. On 
the results of such a valuation the table of 
})rcmiums is constructed and revised from time 
to time. 

The simplest form of fr iendly society is tliat 
in which ffach member pays a ’-wily sum, and 
in ret irn is su})i»ortcd dining .sickncs.s, wliilst 
at the end of every year the funds of the 
society, less a sum for a reserve fund, are 
divided amongst the members. Such a society 
clearly lacks most of tlie elements of permanence, 
but at the same time it serves a valuable 
purpose |is an eductor in habitn^f thrilt 
The ordinary “ vilhige club” goes a step farlhci’, 
and aims at extemling its advantages over a 
linger period. Thye is no division of funds 
yellhy, and hence a gi'cater stability, but this 
is often purcha.sed at a considerable cost. The 
very permanence of flie club ii^itcs a ruinous 
competition on the part of other clubs, with 
» the result that premiums are lowTucd bedow tire 
point required for .solvency, whilst young men 
tend to form clubs of their own, thus Jireaking 
the succession which is essenUlal to the con 

M 



tinuanco of a club: ar^ain, f^reater op]»ortuiiiiies 
avc given for dishoucaty ou t’lo part of oHiccrs. 
It is not necessary to dwell ou tbo various kinds 
of object, etc., which disUnguish village clubs, 
some of which tend to bocoino savings-banks 
rather than ^l■^elldly soeieties.| The difliculties 
in the way of tho success of such clubs are 
partly met Ijy county clubs. Of these the area 
is the county, and the iiiaiiagemcnt is generally 
ill the hands of the clergy, magistrates, and 
otlicrs, with lailes and prginmms carefully 
framed to guarantee solvency. But these 
advantages entail considerable sacrillccs. There 
is far less of the social element, \\hieh has a 
high educational value in the village clubs ; 
the area is too large for any common interest 
in the maaiagement, and theielorc there is none 
of the ])olitical training which self-governing 
societies give ; it is too large also to ensure 
that thorough supervision by neigliboiirs, which 
is essential in all eases of pel sons drawing sick 
allowances, to jueveiit malingeiing. As a 
result county clubs arc not able to oiler 
surticiont advantages to tlieir members to 
compete with otlier clubs. The diilicully of 
lindiiig an area sufliciently small to insure good 
supervision, neighbourly relations, and sell- 
governmciit, and yet large enough to secure 
good business capacity at the h(>ad of affairs, 
and sound general pi'iiicijdos, is met by tbe 
atilliated orders, tlie largest of which are the 
Foresters and the Manchester Uu^ty of Odd- 
fellows. Tho unit here is tho lodge, which 
may consist of any number of members, is 
generally on a local basis, has ila own oflieers, 
rules, etc., is iiidc])cndent both of control and 
of support. Above the lodge comes the district, 
a geogi’aphical grouping of lodges, and above 
the district tho oreb’r, which comprises a 
general committee of management, elected by 
the various districts and lodges, oflieers of the 
order, etc. The relations between the older 
and the lodges dilfei- in dilfcr^iil societies. In 
some cases the order formulates principles, 
tables of [Hhioiums, etc., in ot!lel‘^ it takes 
certain business, c.rj. life insurance or jiensions, 
and treats it as a central rather than a local 
matter ; in all cases it is ready with advice in 
the formation and maii.ageincnt of a lodge, and ' 
the fact of such a body with large expenence 
bringing jiiessure to boar on ill-managed lodges, 
being with frieinjjy help in,, times of 

stress, and having an indirect control does 
much to jtromote sound management. In 
some cases the name of, friendly society is 
applied to companies which for a fixed payrflent, 
eekly or monthly guaraulec a sum in the 
event of deatji, and ard" commonly known as 
Hllolleeting Societies.” They diflbr from 
friendly societies in the following points : (1)' 
They give n<i' rplief in sickness ; (2) they have 
no com^poii bond of union amongst the insured ; 
(3) they have collectors and a hierarchy 


of oflieers, as agents and inspectors, but no 
self-government. In them, it has been said, 
“ the offlfcials are everything, the members are 
nothing.” But allhough these societies do not 
fullil the objects of IVicuclly societies, wo must 
be careful to avoid underrating their usefulness. 

Tlie hist?>,ry of the laws affcoting friendly 
socictj.es illustrates the attitude t.^f government 
ill this country towards combined independent 
effort. The original Friendly Societies’ Act of 
1793 (33 Geo. 111. c. 54) was of a }>ermissive 
kind. It granted certain advantages to such 
societies as had e.vhibitcd their rules at (jiiarter 
wssloms and had them ap[)roved. In 1829 by 
10 Geo. IV. c. 50 the justices were supplemented 
liy a barristcr-at-lavv aj>[)ointcd foj' the purpose, 
to whom all societies seeking registration were 
to exhibit their rules for a]>])roval. In 1846 
by 9 & 10 Viet. c. 27 the banister was given 
tho title of Kegistiar of Friendly Soeietie.s, and 
the justices wore relieved of their duties in 
registration. In 1850 (13 & 14 Viet. o. 113) 
an attonijit was made to give some certificate of 
solvency, but the distinction between “certified” 
and “ r(‘gistured ” societies was abolished in 
1855. In 1875 au act was p.i.s.sod (38 & 39 
Viet. c. 60) as tho result of a eominissioii of 
imjniry which, with some amendments, is still 
law. By this act the deiinition of a friendly 
society is made as wide as possible, registration 
is facilitated, and the powers of the registrar 
are enlarged. The registrar ean not only refuse 
to register, suspend, or cancel registration, 
but, at the reijnost of the members of a 
society, ho can interfere in its management, 
can order an examination of its allaiis, and, if 
ho think fit, dis.solvo it. lie can also act as 
arbitrator in disputes between a society and its 
individual members. But liis jiowers and his 
sphere of activity are strictly limit^. Tho 
fact is still often ovcrlDoked, Imt should always 
be borne in mind, that registration is no 
guarantee of tho soundness '^3f a .society. It 
ensnre.s i)u|dicity and jmblieity only. It doesnot 
even imply that the tables, ckc., of a society are 
after an appioved model — tho government have 
always declined the resjiunsibility of putting 
out 8ucl*i a moilel. In the ease of registered 
societies the goverufikont insists that certain rules 
should bo carried out, that c.g. tho management 
should ' 1)0 se])aiatod fi om tho benefit branch, 
that annual returns and rpiinqnennial valua- 
tions by skillf^d jiersons should he sent to tlie 
registrar, and failure to comply with those rules 
lenders the oflieers of a society liable to 
prosecution, and the society itself to have its 
regislratiiki sus])eiido(l or cancelled. Indirectly 
this caimot .lint o])crate strongly in favour ol 
sound management, but tho limitations of the 
Central oftice may bo gathered IVom the statement 
of the late chief* registrar that he held him- 
self precluded from comniuiiicating to a member 
of a booiety the fact of its insolvency, and from 
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,kiug any step to publish the Tact Bridly, 
10 advaiitiigos of rcgisti'atiou to a society are 
lose; — It can hold property, can sue and bo 
lod, can proceed against fraud iilont oHicers 
iinniarily, has a hrst claim niion the estates 
' deceased ollicers, can invest in government 
curitics, can bo easily and cheapo dissolved, 
exempt frfm certain, now iiicoiisidoi'able, 
amp-duties. Against these privileges must be 
t the following restrictions : — The rides must 
! according to an autlioriscd pattern, must 
iproximate i,e,. to a prescribed type, the field 
investment is narrowly limiteil, elaborate 
turns must bo made to the chief oflicc. The 
ibit of registration is grooving, tlie number of 
curato returns increases steadily, tlio total 
im’oer of societies now n'gistcred is in Great 
ri tain and Ireland ‘J9,r)43, but it is impossible 
say what pro[)ortion tin's ^orms of the 
hnlu. 

Tlu) relations of the, state to friendly societies 
this coiintiy have been of a unifoimly 
irmissive eharaeter, 'J'hc state lias never 
sistod u])on legistration, or uitoii imiforinity 
management, picmiiims, etc., among the 
gi.sLei'ed societies, and it has given up the 
tern I it to guarantee their solvency. It has 
siste.l them in a variety of ways. It has 
ways hoeu leady to advise as to inanageinent, 

I facilitaf'' jiroccduro in prosecutions for fraud. 

, lies given exemptions from taxation and 
icuiilaiy aid in the form of a rate of interest 
)Ovo the normal, but these have gradually 
St importance. The chief assistance which 
h"s given 'if late years has been the conduct 
a lival ins’^iuitiou in the animity or insurance 
rruh of die p'>st-olfice, the development of 
hicii Is strongly urged in some quarters. In 
['Hiice and Germany the action of the state 
is been far more extended. The tendency 
France ls to intorforo with independent 
cieiies hj legislation, in Germany to take 
^er tj.o whole tmsiness of insurance against 
dcncss, funeral ex^jciises, etc., and ®nstitutca 
jpartment of the administration to conduct it. 
[fJnrdwick, Uistoiy of F)\emUij Socidies , — 
'illdnson, Rev, J, F., TJie Frkndl]^ Society 
"ovevient, 1876. — Bariircither, J. M., Fnglish 
ssociafions of Woikuig Mm,, 1889. 

-Ludlow, J. M., and T^oyd .lones, Progress 
'the Working Class, 1867. — Nelson, F» G. P., 
he Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, 1869. — 
hief Registrar of Frie>'dly Societies, Reports 
', 1857-91. — Pra't, Laws Rdaiing to Friet^/ily 
Kieties, 11th ed., by Brnbreok, 1888 . — Royal 
nnmission on Friendly Societies, Riporl of, 1874. 
■Select Committee H,C. 9n 1^'iendiy Societies, 
eport of, 1888 . — rSdect CtoimiLiee i\ on 
atiofsal Provident Insurance, 1880!] p, 
FiUKNULY SiM'lKTlES, TIIEIll NUAfllEllS AKI) 
INSTITUTION 'Idle stafi ’nciit of the snccgpsivo 
lactmeuts alfccting friendly 8ocietie.s contained 
the previous article shows that, however tliey 
ay have varied in detail, tlie Aiain principles 


of legislation have never been departed from 
since 1798. Tliiut there has been for mure than 
one hundred years a recognition by the state of 
these voluntary bodies as worthy of eneoiiragtf 
moiit, and in some sort of protection ; Imt there 
has never yet beiu any attempt to restrain the 
free association of citi/ons for the purpose of 
mutual aid. The suggestion has often been 
made — xvhy .should societies be allowed to exist 
if they will not comply iiith certain conditions ? 
but the xvisdoin of the legislature has always 
hitherto consistently rejected it. 11 once regis- 
tration has always implied the granting of 
facilities and privilege's njion certain easy eon- 
ditiona, ratlier than the inijiosing restrictions 
and penalties ; and the swing of the ponduluni 
from one side to tlie other has been marked by 
an increase or diminution respectively in the 
number of..socioties regislereil. Tin* act of 1793 
was purely enabling ; that ol 1819 restrictive ; 
that of 1829, and still more, that of 1834, en- 
abling ; that of 1 846, and still inoi e that ol 1 8A(), 
restrictive ; tliat of 1855 eiuihling, and tliat of 
1875 somewhat restrictive. Under the enabling 
acts, registrations have been numerous ; under 
tlie restricting acts they have been lew. There 
is no doubt, however, that the I'ormation of 
friendly societies goes on irrespectively of legis- 
lation ; and that unregistered friendly soriiities 
abound during the jieriods of restriction. The 
act of 1875 still, in substance, regulates these 
societies, iht Friendly Societies Act and the 
Collecting Societies and Industrial Assurance 
Comjianies Act, 189(5, altering it in lorm only. 
Amoiiding Acts were passed in 1908 and 1916. 

In Middlesex alone nearly 1000 societies 
were enrolled soon after the jiassing of the 
act of 1793, and the number in some oilier 
counties was almost as great. Between 1793 
and 1855 as many as 26,031 societies liad 
been enrolled. The act of 1855 provided 
for making annual returns to tlie registrar, and 
directed him to^inake an annual report to 
parliament. It was then ascertained that more 
than 800 of these societies liad utffli dissolved, 
and that more than 700 were not for tlie pur- 
pose of assuring sick pay. Of the remaining 
^4,500 societies, nearly 3000 could not be 
*foiiiid, leaving about 21,500 societies as jiro- 
siimably still in c.xistenoe. An atteui[>t was 
made ascertain how long the various societies 
had been •stablished ;*liut only 30 7 answered 
the que.stion. Of these it ap[ieared that more 
t]j|pn 100 liad existed fc. many years before tlie 
act of 1793, and thiit as many as 20 societies 
clainied to bo centenarians by tlie middle of 
the 10 th century. ^ , 

Of the 21,500 societies, aho»t 2800 were 
in Middlesex; 2045 in Laneaslpre ; 993 iH 
t^taffordshire : 979 in Yorkshire ; 87 l*in War- 
wickfhiro; 752 in Hurrey ; 681 in tlcvoii ; and 
642 in Kent. Th(*y are thus found hv have 
been distributed among the luaiiTifactiiring and 
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agricultural districts ; and in facjt to Lave ovcr- 
S})rcad tlie countiy, and to hUve met the wants 
ot all classes of its working pojailation. 

A considorahlc minihor of the societies which 
existed helore 1793, and took advaiitiige of the 
act of that year to enrol tlieiii rules, are still in 
existciiee. They liave in general only a small 
numher of meiiibers ; indeed, it was not unusual 
in the early days of friendly societies to limit 
the iiumhei'. This was of great advantage in 
maintaining the friendly feeling which it x\as 
one of the mam jairjioscs of these societies to 
encourage among th ii’ members ; and it gave 
rise to a sentiment very common among them, 
that the benefit of sick pay and even of fum'ial 
money should not be claimed except in ease oi 
necessity. Hy this means, many soctieties uhose 
contributions would not have been suflicient to 
proviih' the bciielits, as a niat.ter of insurance, 
were able not only to meet all claims xvliich the 
members can'd to make upon them, but akso to 
accumulate funds from year to yi'ar. In some 
of these societies meinbc'rs would introiliiee 
their sons, and the society would (nmtiiiuc from 
generation to gi'iu'ration among memlMTS of the 
same famdii'S. 'Pliis is jiartioularly marked in 
the very interesting group of societies founded 
among the Huguenot settlers. Some of them 
were formed by a number of jicrsons coming 
from the same town or village, as the society 
of Ijintot, whieli originally consisted u holly 
of persons di'iiving tlnsir family* origin from 
Lintot, and still contains many members who 
can ti'ace their descent back to the original 
settlers from that district. Those exci'lleiit, 
laborious, and thrifty men, who created new 
industries for us, and gave the liritish work- 
man many valuable les.son.s, were largely 
]iinneers in the good work of establishing 
friendly societie.s ahsi-. 

In the twenty years from 18,^)ri to 1875 as 
many as 21,875 societii-s were registered, or an 
average of 1094 itor annum.' Some allowance 
has to be made, however, foi diijdici\tc registra- 
tions ; when a society sent up for registration a 
complete set of riile.s, it was not always easy to 
ascertain whether the society had been previously 
registered or not. Under the act of 1855 ull^ 
branches of societies were ri'gistered as separate 
societies. The act of 1875 has made a clear 
distinction bctweeii tliem, and contains various 
provisions'^ against duplicate registr). Under 
that act, from 1870 to 1904, 243 .societies and 
435 Imanchcs w'ere r(!gisteicd on the average, 
each year. Since then, ifntil the elfect Qf^the 
var became observable, there has been an in- 
crease, the avarage for* 1913-10 being 1134. 
4 larp proj)(Trtion of the registrations of new 
Societies were such as were exempt from the 
obligatio'n of making a rjuinqneniiial valuaii(»n," 
Iho onerous' but most beneficial provision which 
the oAl of JJJ75 intr(>duced. Many w'ere 
dividing societies j othovs were juvenile societies; 


and from both these classes valuations are not 
required. A dividing society, as it does not 
seek to accumulate funds, but to distiihute 
them, does not look forw'ard to the Intui'e, hut 
contents itself with provision for the wants of 
llic iinniediato [n-esent. A juvenile .society, 
wliicli consists wholly of inend)ers under twenty- 
one years of age, is a mere rcstiilf^'- place ou the 
way to memhership of an adult society, and 
need not therefore accumulate funds. 

The privileges granted to friendly soeietie.s by 
existing Acts lu.ay be summed np as follow .s : — 

1. Tlie right to lif)l(l land. 

2. The summary remedy in case of mi.sa])]»licH- 
tion of funds 

3. Priority of claim on estaUjs of deceased or 
bankrupt olliccrs. 

4. Transfer of .stock by direction of llie chief 
registrar. 

5. Exemjitlon from stamp duty on all doeii- 
inenis of the society. 

6. Permission to admit )H*r,sons under tw'enty- 
one yi'ars of age us niemlH'rs. 

7. Ileduction of the fee lor certificates of Idrth 
and death. 

8. Power to invest with the National Debt 
(fi'iniiiis.si<)iiers. 

9. Ailniission of tru.stees to (•oj)}liuld piopeity 
at a single line. 

10. Di.seliargo of mortgages by endorsed receipt 
without reconveyance. 

11. Power to call olliceis to account and recover 
property from tliem. 

12. I’ower to settle disputes in the nnumer the 
lilies provide. 

13. Power to iii.siire the funeral (xjienses of 
meniber.s’ wives and ehildren. 

14. Power to nieniber.s to iioiniiiate for .sums at 
death ii]) to £ i00. 

1,5. Power to ])ay .sums under £10() w'ithout 
adin illustration. 

16. The services of a public auditor at a fixed 
scale of fee.s. 

17. The recording of its docunients in the office 

of the registrar. * 

0“ 

Til order to restrict these p/ivileges to societie.s 
wliose ineinl>ers are mainly of the W’orking class, 
it is enacted t.liat no society .shall insure more than 
.£300 on*' j, death or other event, or more than £50 
by way of aiiniiitVj In fact, these limits are 
rarely reached. Several wealthy and ]U'osperoiiH 
mutual a.ssnrance societies were originally estab- 
lished as friendly societies, but by an act i)n.s.sed 
ill 1854, they w'erc discharged from tlie provi.sious 
of the Friendly Societies Acts, except so far a.H 
ielkte.s to the registration of trustees, which still 
lakes place with regard to some of them, and is 
the only relic of their original coiustitution. 

t The efforts of the registrar have been directed, 
since iiie pit's.siiig of the act of 1875, to the 
gradual ciiforoemcnt of its provisions relating to 
valu?ition, witliout hearing wdth undue severity 
on the 8ocietic.s. For thi.s purpose, it has been 
necessary, after fair warning, to suspend and 
ultimately to cancel the registration of many 
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societies, aiui to take proceedings against others 
and rci-over penalties. These measures have 
heen suecessrul in gradually obtaining a inoro 
general coiiiplianee with the leipiireinenls of 
the act ; 1ml the lesults of the valuations have 
heen such as to (ixe.ite serious an^ety in the 
friends of the societies. 

The vflnation returns received in^9i:}- 
17 fioni liiendly and eolhsiting societies show 
the following r(‘aults : — 



7\sso1,s. 

Ijialulilies 


£ 

£ 

N'ninbi'rof nu!iiibf*r,s, 

Finiils 

2s,si;(;,.'i7i 


Millie (if lieiiollts 



I'liseiit value ol coiiLi ibutioiit, 

.1S,!I(I8,21.1 

Ot.lii r lialiiliUes 



OMier as.sets .... 

Sl.fiSfi 

A'-ecre;^a1(' of esliuiafcii Kur- 
pluses 111 S HI Miciel les . 



A-'i'iee.ile of estimafeil (lo- 
in leiicies 111 l*57li .‘•neiotios 

8,1 1(5,210 


Total . . . . 

M), 002, 710 



It uill he. ohsmved from the above figures 
that of the total nuodu'r of valuations leeeived 
during tlu' live yt'ars from friendly societies, 
iieaily <50 pi r cent disclosed deliciencies, sis 
agaimsi 10 per cent showing surpluse.s, and that 
fhe ajv;'“^ate net deficiency amounted to 
£(> 01 1, 1 0‘', Hcnoe it appears that the lia- 
hilili s c'veetd the assef.s by 7‘7l ]>er cent. 
Thii,t IS lo say, the societies weie collectively, 
at date of valuation, in a jiositioii to pay 
IHs. 7<1. in the £ of their estimated lufure 
liabi'ities. 

In 10 soei ‘ties the estimated liabilities and 
a.s.s 1‘ ( .aeily I d.inoed each other. These 
figures must not be misunderstood. They do 
not mi'an ihat it would bo necessary to raise 
more Mian eight millions of liard eash to make 
fiieiidly societies solvent. They mean that 
each SMce ly Ayhicb has a delieiency luii.st 
mat(ii.ni\ rliminish the benefits jiiomised to 
its momhers, and jpaterially iiierea!#! tlio eoii- 
trihntions exaetcd fiom them, besides raising 
a certain sum in cash, in order to make hotli 
ends meet. The 2135 soeieties had 1 Oj^ 92,903 
niemhers. Their estimated liabilities were 
£83,0117, 078, and their* estimated ussets 
£77,910,170. These estimates are founded on 
a great variety of hypotheses as to the liability 
tosieknes.'? aiul mortality and the rateof interest; 
and they are likidy to be allected by the in- 
creased mortality arising fi’or the war. 

The soeieties with hrauelies, commonly called 
the afliliated orders, also# showed eo^isiderahlc 
(h'fieieiicics, but appeared to ho in a sogiewhai 
better position than tlie independent soeieti<*s. 
During the same period of five years (1913-17) 
13,900 valuation reiurp., were received ^pfroni 
branehes. The oflicial reports do not eiiahlo 
a eomplete comparison to bo made of the results 
of the valuations between the atliliated orders 


and Ino hranchles'^ soeieties, hut those of the 
Alauehcster Uni ty%f Oddfellows may lie referred 
to as an evample of coiitimious jungress. d’hat 
Oufer has now l,077,b8S pcisons on its roll 
of indejicmlent membership. Its tenth valua- 
tion has lieeii delayed by the war, hut the nine 
jnevioiis valuations showed a gradual imjirovo- 
nient in the finaneial position of the Onler, 
and at the last of them a surplus of assets over 
liabilities was found to exist on the aggregate 
of its 4000 lodges. Another great Order, the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, has made eipially 
lieroic elforts to meet the obligations its 
branches liave undertaken. On 31st December 
1919 it liad 210 districts and 4017 courts 
with 730,000 meiiihcrs and £1 1 ,000,000 funds. 
There are many otlier oiders, but less im|)ortaiit 
and, ill general, less prosperous. Most of them 
have hccomc “apjiroved sociiities” under the 
jimvisions of the National lU'altli Assurance 
Act, ami tlie woik tlicy have thus iiiidertakcn 
is to he added to their fuiietioiis as voluntary 
8oeicti»*H. 

In s]ieaking of branehes, it should lie umh'r- 
s<ood that although much has been done by 
tlie larger orders to assist their branehes when 
in difliciilty, the insurances ell'eeted by each 
hraiich are not guaranteed by the central bodies 
of the orders, ami that lor (inam'ial i)iir]ioses 
they aie in the same position as the indcpeiideiit 
societics. This is almost uiiivei sally true as 
regards the ttisiiraiiee of sick ])ay. Foi iiisur- 
inee of funoial money, hr.im-lies are groiijied 
into districts. In the hugest and most jiio- 
gressivc of the orders, the Manelie.stc'r Unity of 
Oddfellows, an arrangement exists by whieh 
a lodge ill distress may seek help liom the 
di.strict to vvhieh it lielongs, and a disliiet in 
distress from the central body of the Older. 
Other orders are also making stremions exertions 
to rcdiioo the delieiencies shown by the valua- 
tions of their courts and lodg(‘s. Tliesi' bodies 
jiossess great admntages in tlieir animal meet- 
ings for eq^ieieiiec and diseii.ssion. To he the 
chiel of an organisation having nearly a million 
menib' rs, called upon to jueside over meet- 
ings constituted of their (li' legates, is a dis- 
^(iiiietion much coveted and an honoui' highly 
])riz< (I. 

In the collecting soeieties the rales of 
premium charged are high enough to allow of 
an exjiendltiire n])oii «ianagement afTproaeli i ng 
and sometimes exceeding .^0 per cent, so tliat 
a^niembcr pays away Id. for the management 
of like society for e^'iy Id. lie iiivisls lor his 
own henefil. Tlie collection of small slims 
jieriodieally is necessiy^ily a costly alfair, and 
until the incmheis can he ])ersua(Wd to dis}»eusc 
with the services of the collector Jthey must he 
*]n'c]*ared to pay him for the work he cToes. 

The relation of fi ii'inlly soeieties fo jirovisions 
for old ago is a matter tliat at o\]^ time I'eceived 
much consideration. Statistics have been 
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sought of tho uunihor of imupers who have 
hoen mornhcrs of fi'iondly socfetios, with a view 
to throw discriMlit on Uic societies ]>y implying 
that tliey have failed in their pnrjxise of j»re- 
ventiiig ])auj»eri.sm. Tho result is very small, 
when compared either with tKe whole immher 
of paupers or with the whole nuiuher of 
niemhers of friendly societies, and the infer- 
ence drawn is not a sound one. The primary 
object of a IViendly society is not the preventing 
]>auperism in old age, but the ]iroviding ri'liel to 
a man generally able to work, yet momentaiily 
prevented from doing so by sickness. Some 
societies, it is true, have tables under which a 
definite annuity in old ago can be pniehaseil ; 
and where that is the case, such tables arc 
i-equircd by law to be certified by an actuary ; 
hence these societies arc in general well able to 
fulfil their contracts, ami tlicLr members aie 
not those who are iound in woikhouses. 'I'ln* 
other societies, which do not pretend to assuie 
against old ag(', <lo not alfcct to jnovide against 
pauiK*rism, and arc therefore liable to no 
reproach if their members become pau]M'is. 
Many societies, however, without insuring old- 
age ]»ay, iiisuie sick } -ay throughout the whole 
of life ; and by a lax interjuetation, ins|iiied 
by a lu'novoleut seiitiuiont, jiromise theii mem- 
bers what is in ell'ect a pension, though usually 
very small in amount. Such socictuis actually 
pay this iiensioii under the name of permanent 
sick ]niy, until it is claimed by ao<i;nany mem- 
bers, and so persistently, that the funds will 
not su))port. the burden ; and it is these societies 
which swell the numbor of failures. Sounder 
views on this point are being entertained by the 
leailers of irieiidly society ojunion. The elleet 
of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, on Friendly 
Societies is slight, that of the Insurance Act, 
1911, is still unknown, as the war reiideied 
necessary the jKistponenient of the valuations 
rc(]Uired by that Act. 

According to the testimony of Mr. Jose]»h 
Smith, in his address as Orand Ma;itcr of the 
Manchester Unity f(»r 1920, 8tate Insurance 
has brought to tho societies a large increase of 
members, and has to some extent promoted 
cfHcieney of management by enabling the* 
societies to pay better salaries and to convert 
part-time offices into whole-time offices. “It 
has brought thousands into making some 
provision for a time of swkiiess who previously 
never dreamed of doing such a thing, but it 
has not as yet cn'ated or nurtured the spirit f^f 
thrift, which jirompts a 'man to provide, for 
‘ imself and his owm household. It has rather 
made him a spoon-fed (yieatuic of the Slate.” 
It was his ofinion also that it had had in- 
directly an injurious effect upon the Fiicndly 
Societies, by forcing them to seek ]»olitical 
power, and flius reversing their traditional 
]K)licycfi’avoid^ganypart in jioliticAl or religious 
dispiitoB. It had always been the claim of the 


: 1 

Friendly Societies that their one object w’as the 
self-reliant provision foi* the future, imlepon- 
deiit of any State iiitcrh'rence. 

Tbo foliowiiig is a summary of Itcgistered 
Piovideiii Soci»‘li<‘s in (Ircat Ih itain ami Ireland 
at 31st Dec^n'bcr 1910, as shown in the latest 
reports of the (ffiief Registrar : — 



Nil ill 




Ki'tni iiN 

Ml iiiliciii 

KdiiiN 




.c 

ItniLlUNO SoCIRTIF.s . 

i,4(;7 

CJS/JSI 

r>i,Ms,<>so 

Frirndi.y S«»oiltik.s, 




RTt.— 




J}ranclili‘ss Friendly 




HocieLies 

4,.3.S1 


1'! 1 

Oidora and llianehes 

t!n,S34 

2, 'll II), 1.0!) 


Colleetnif; Fiieiidly 




Soeielies . 

r>(i 

.S, 747, (12'. 

M,.'/s',oo/) 

lli'iievolent- Sonrl les . 

7(1 

31,(.!)I 


Wominj,' Men's Clubs 

1, ’.:>() 

4 I'i.S.'.S 


HjM’cially Aulhoiised 




Societies. 


1‘J(i,:m:i 

J, I.v„y>n 1 

Specially Aiiihoiiscd 




Ijoaii Societies 

1,0 V2 

222, .'>10 


Cattle liisiuance So- 




cictics . 

r.i'. 

3, (.11 



‘JS.SIVI 

1(1, '.01, (»!.') 

j / 1 . ! 2,iS.Sf / 

Co-ortn ATI V K So- 




il mt is— 


^ :t,7i'.('.,s;!7 

C 

Industiics anil Tiadcs 




Husincsscs 

70:i 

2Ui,()i.s 

1, ‘lyj 

liand and l)c\clop. 




nicnt Societies 

210 


1 


3,ss7 

4,014.2.SS 


Trade Unions 

Oil') 

3, ()')"., '•.72 


WoiUmen’s Conijicnsa- 




tion Sclienies . 

•2'.i 

(.\(i.7 


llaihvay Sal iiiK's’ banks 

20 

02,301 j 


Friends of Ijabonr Loan 


. - 1 


Societies . 

ISl 

2.'i,02.''> 

iss,ui 7 

Tot4i1 llejcistered Pro- 




vident Socielii 3 . 

.*14,01 0 

21,.S20,.''.00 

Si!,, (1.12, 01 


' K. W. B. 

FIUTIU'IILDS, see (Jirns. 

FKUdALlTV, see Timin'. 

FlTGiE WARRANT (Scotland). A warrant 
to ai>pre^end a debtor, foreigner or native, who 
meditates or is reasonably believed to medilale 
flight from Scotland. It is gi-anted by a magis- 
trate, usually the sheriff; the creditor apjilic's 
for tho warrant, giving u|ion oath or affirmation 
his claim of debt, w'lneb may be even a con- 
tingent debt, and bis grounds for believing 
tluu; the debtor means to fly fiom tho counti'y ; 
the magistrate makes impiiry into the fads ; 
he may then gfaiit ,a warrant to arrest the 
debtor foV examination ; and this may bo 
followert by h warrant to commit tho debtor to 
prison until bn finds security to apjiear in court. 
The creditor is liable in damages if bis state- 
ments are unfounded. The sheriff’s warrau t may 
1)0 executed in any Scottish county, if backed, 
but has no force outside Seollaud. A, I), 
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FUGOERS. A well-known Gorman merchant 
family, and an interesting example of hereditary 
enterprise and success. They came originally 
Irom Siuiliia ; at least as early as tljo 14tli 
century they settled at Augshurg. The first 
known by nanu!, llans Fugger- was a jtoor 
weaver. ] Jis dcseonJants beeaiuo Traders as well 
as artisans, Ullrich carrying on tr.ule warly in 
the Idth century in fhc Halt le and Iho^ Medi- 
terranean, and Jacob importing goods direct 
from India instead of by way of Veni»iO. A 
little later tiny added banking to their othci 
undertakings, though hitherto none but Jews 
and Lombaidshad traded in money ; Alexander 
(died 1560) even set up counting-houses in 
India and Vene/.iiela. Their willingness to 
lend immense sums of money to the emperors 
Fredf'riik III. and the impeeuniou.s Maximilian, 
to Chades V. and to Tlnlip 11. of Spain, lixed 
the family roi-tuiies. Lands and miiie.s, first 
given as seciiiity, were let.uned in full owner- 
ship when the loans wm'H not lejiaid. To 
esi all's titles w'eie added , hy mamage and 
puichase ii<*w lands xvere coni imially a((piired ; 
at the same time the family trade w'us kept n]». 
“Rich a.s a Fugger” heeame a jtroveib. With 
liberality ])ropoiLioned to their wealth tlu'y 
W'ere loiemost in public spirit ; they wau’e 
found* i-ol religious aii<l ehantahlo institutions, 
they were pations of ait and learning; one 
eoJc'cted lUkiipiities, another brought together 
a tiiio hhraty of hooks and MSS. Some 
branehes of the family arc still in existence. 

[Von Stetten, (Heschichtc der (uirliclian GesJi 
l‘CKt£r in J r freinn Jieiclis Sladl Au'ishurr/ — 
‘Ly et Clni”ey, h'l'.Honnairc d' Komomic PiUitiqvc. 
(h-i -a! 111 li biier’s (Jen. I'cdiellen dcr Peichs- 

(haj.i haa PiiinUtm. — Fortraits m Pinacolhcca 
Ft'nqerortm S. It. /. comitum (ic baronum in 
fii'rchptrff (Knehberg) et Wussenhom, by Gustos 
mid L. a.ul W. Kilian, 1754. — Coins iii Kull’s 
bo( , /be i\t\xnzen des grhjliclien vnd fanthchen 
linen <? AV////cr,»1882. — The mining oju'iatioiis of 
the Kiiggers arc dosciibed m Jacob, Oa Ihf Pnrionef 
Metals, i 276.] • e. u. P. - 

FULIiAKTON, JotiN {c. 1780-1849;, writer 
on curreney. After having been a^ assistant 
surgeon in Lengal from 1802 to LSLl, Fullarton, 
bceamo partner in a batfk et (Jaleiitla ; an<l, 
having thcie acquired a fortune, retired to 
ICngland. lie contributed some articles to the 
Qwiderhj Reriew at Urn time of the ref(»nn. 
But lie is ])rine’])ally remembered for liis l*ook 
on RcijnJation of Cam mies (1844), a work 
“of exceeding ability” in Prof. W‘ilk('r s words. 

An nncomiiromisingaiiBailaTit of the < UruiiENCY 
PiaNCll’LK ((^.r.),' Fuliarto.i mamtlfiiis ibo ^i- 
possihility of ovcr-issning a convertible currency 
(ch. V.). “The self- regulating principle of a 
convertible unrcncy o’ erates in every sj^ch case* 
with the jireeihion of clock-work” {Ibid.). 
Mill places Fullarton with Tooke as one of j 
‘ the most prominent representatives ” of the I 


“countcr-tlieory,” which is the extreme op* 
po.sito of the efirrcncy principle ; quotes an 
important passage from him, and adds; “I 
believe that tlic theory grounded by Itfi’. 
Fullarton iqion this fact [the action of the 
country b.inki'#^] contains a largo portion of 
inith, and is far iieurcr to being tlie ex])re.ssion 
of the whole liulh than any foim whatever of 
the cuncney flicoiy” Keonomy, bk. 

iii. cli. x\iv. 1, 2) Pi of. Walker strikes the 
balance of judgnu'iit les.s favourably to 
FiilLirtoii’s viewt, {^Moneij, p. igli rt seq.). Fora 
very unf.ivoui.able estimate of Fullarton’s book 
.see Col. Toir.'iis, I’rinnph 't mid Pi acfical Opera- 
tion of Sir Ruht. Peel's lull nf iSJfJf. explained 
and. (h'/nulrd ngahist the ohiiu-tions of 'Tooke, 
Fnllmton, and Jllhov (1848). 

Bc.'-ides the main thesis ot Fnllarton’s work, 
there are in it iiiquutant minor eoniiibiitions 
to inonetaiy science. Tims at j). 28 (cd. 1846) 
ho attnbntcd to an inconvi i tilde eurrcncy 
niiicli the same defects as Mill altcrwards did 
IJeon., hk. iii. ch. xiii.) ; with this addi- 
tional rcmiik as to the sup])ose(l imssibility of 
regulating the pajici currency by Iho price of 
bullion : “ it isijiiitc a mistake to suppose iliat 
the market piur.s of the ]>r('cioiis metals would 
observe the .same range of lliieluation, when 
those mclaks slioiild he reduced to a common 
footing with other cmnmodilics, which they 
oh.seivc when eonstitnting the circulating 
medium (rf a country”; in ])ioof of which ho 
ailduccs the lluctuations in the price of gold 
during “tin' liimdrcd da 5 ’a.” Many other in- 
teresting historical allusions occur. 

On. the reyulation of Curre.ve.les, being an ex- 
amination of the, principles on lehich it is piropioscd 
to reMrict urithin eertain fi.eed limits ilaa future 
issues on credit of (he Hank of England and of tlie 
other banking cUtibl iJunenls thi uvghout lh£ country^ 
Lst ed 1844, 2iul ed. 1815. 

[Mill, Political Fionomy, hk. hi. ch. xxiv. — 
Walker, Money, sub vi>ee Fnllartnii. — Wagner, 
licit rage zur iPhie eon den Banle.n, eh. v. — 
Athencru^i, 3nl Nov. 1819, Economist, 28th Sept. 
1844]. 

S. •' akso CuuuENCY PitiNcirr-K. k. y. e. 

FUMAGE. See Heauth Tax. 

FUNCTIONS. When two quantities are so 
selected that any variation in one is attended 
with some variation in the other, the latter is 
said to be a lunction of the former ; and is 
called Mie dependeiit variable— il^/^cndcnt on 
the otlier vaiiahle which is called independent. 
^In .symbols: ?/“/(»-), wbereyi-s the dependent, 
and X the inde]«ndent variable. For the 
symbol y some other letter, usually of cognate 
sound, as </> or i/', isnflcn nsedg The following 
are, particular examples ; y = am\-bx; y = a + bx 
+ e.r2; y = -f log (/H- e.e) ; wjfcre a, b, c are 
eomtants. One oftliemost important pro|j«r- 
tic * of a function is tlie late at wlUch it increases 
or dccrease.s as the indcjiendent variable is 
increased. 'Phis rate is niea'S^iied by anothci 
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function wliich is cfillod the dorivcd lunctioii, 
or cliireruiitial co-cilicieut : fn syinhols /'(./•) 

OF, Thus, if y, the original function is 

log {a + hx) ; it is found that tjie derived func- 

h ” 

tion is , suiiposiug that “natural” (or 

a + kc 

Napierian) logaritliuis are used ; oiliurwiso, the 
expression in the tcixt must he muUijdied by a 
certain constant. Wlicnce it appears that tin* 
rate at wliieli ?/ increases witli an incieaso of x 
is less for larger values of x. A deiived func- 
tion lias its own derivee, called, with refeience 
to the primary function, the second derived 
function or second difl'erciitial co-ellicient. 


Thus, 


.symbols /"(x), or the second 


- ; denoting 


differential of log(o, + /Ar) is .- 

yi -j- bx y 

that the rate of increase measured by tlie first 
differential diminishes at a rate which is slower 
for larger values of x. This notation and con- 
ception is extended to ihe ca.se of two (or more) 
indejiendent variables. Tlie symbols /(a;, y) 
denote that any variation in either of the inde- 
]»endent variables x or y is attended with some 
variation in the dej)endeiit variable z. The 
rate of variation duo to change in each variable 
may be separately measured. The measure is 
called the differential co-efKoient with respect 
to either x or y as the case may be ; t.n symbols 

dfinf) , dfixy) ^ ^ df , df 

and ; or more shortly , and 

dx dy dx dy 

An important inquiry with res]>ect to any func- 
tion is : what are the values of the independent 
variables for which the dcjiendeiit variable is a 
maximum or minimum. The solution of this 
problem, in the case of a function of a single vari- 


able, 


I, is given by the equation f’{x) 

Thus the value of x, for which the function 
log(a -f hx) - cx is a maximum, is^und by equat- 
ing to zero thejii’st differential of that function 

namely, — — — Whence the value of « is 
a-\-hx 

found to be — In the ca.se of two (ami 


mutatis mutandis more) independent variables 
there are two sijuultancous equations of the 

form ^=(5^=0, to detertninc ihe vXluc.s of 
dx dy 

X and y for which z the independent variable is 
a maximum or minimum. « 

Those mathematical priuci})lcs have import- 
ant ajudications^ to i)oliticai economy. The 
propositions in y^uduc of wnich economics may 
claim to bo an exact vscicncc, involve the ideas 
of a function and its variation. The Law of 


1 To discTimiiifitO u ?ii:utititi;ii from a iniminiim, a 
iecomi comlitioii is roquiicil ; ainl isafloided 
of tlift secutiil cu-eliicieut. 

2* fitee note 1. 


DfMiNisiiiNO IlKTiriiNs (f/.v.) may bo thus 
stated : y--J(x), wlierc x is the amount of out- 
lay (on a given poilion of land), y is the corre- 
sponding return, and / is such a function that 
/' (ujiitiiiually decreases as x increases : or, in 
other words is always negative. Tlie loga- 
rithm, as has been shown above, is .such a func- 
tion ; Lnd, accordingly, this siiifjdo function 
\va.s used by JVIaltlms to exprc.ss the relati<tn 
bctw'ccii increasing i»opulalion and suhsistcnce ; 
lor such is tlie impoit of his stabmient, that 
the one increases in arithmetical, the other in 
geometrical, progros.sion. The vain disputes to 
which this dictum h.as givtui rise illustrate the 
advantage of using tlie general language of 
symbols. A similar notation may he employed 
to represent the an.ilogous Law of Diminishing 
Utility (see Uth.itv). The Law of I nuukasing 
Kk'I’URNS (y.v.) might he represented by a func- 
tion, like a-i-bx-hex'^, who.sc first dillereiitial, 
a-i-b + 2cx, continually iiicrea.s(\s with the 
increase of a;. It has been well said that every 
theory in economics may he regarded as the 
solution ofajirohlem in the calculus of maxima 
and minima : fo obtain the gn'atcst satisfaelion 
with the least ellort and saeriliee being tlie aim 
of the economic man. Tlie language of that 
calculus is the mother Longue of abstract econo- 
mic.s. Tlie simplest economic problem, the 
case of one commodity x bidiig exelianged 
against anotlier y in a perfect market, is 
governed by the piiiicijde that each ])arty seeks 
to maximise his advantage coiisiclere.il as a 
function of the amount whieh he obtaiii.s of one 
commodity, and parts witli of the oilier. The 
equations which determine the position of 
maximum arc given by Jevons (if'/n’inv/ of Politi- 
cal Economy , g\\. iv. ; c]). Marsliall, Principles oj 
Economics, hth ed. Alathematleal Appendix, 
note xii. sub Jivnn). Esjieeially where tho 
number of vaiiablcs is coiisiderahio the use of 
functions is required ; since in, that case geo- 
metrical illustration is not available. The 
ditlicult iherf.-y which Prof. AI{^T*shall fonnulates 
as the Law of Siiiis'j i i u rioN {Princqdrs of Eco- 
nomics, passages referred to in Index, suh'oocc) is 
perhaps iiij'st easily deduced by regarding the 
iprofit of the entre[)rene,ur as a function of the 
amounts of each ageni of jiroduction which he 
employs. ^ Say a’.jetc.) The condi- 

tion that c should be a maximum gives the 

cquat ion.s = 0 ; — 0, etc. This is the cqui- 

« dx^ 

valent of the jwoposition that “the tendency of 
every one to .select pie he.st means for obtaining 
his own enjls . . . wcJhld have caused cacli 
.sov»3ral kipd of labour or machinery, or other 
agent of produitiou to ho used for each several 
juirpose until its further use was no longer 
reinunniative ; the emidojnneiit of each several 
agent in oaeh brancli of production would hav#* 
been extended uiitil full advantage has been 
Ukcii of its siiccial fitness for the work ” {Prin- 
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ciplcs of Econ., 2iid ed. p. 558, op. Math. Ap])., 
note xiv., and 5th cd. bk. vi. cli. i., etc. Still 
more generally wo may i- 0 L;ard the “net advaii- 
tagos* the oodimmie man as a lunetnm ol' 
two sets ol variables, eorrespondin^' to his ollbits 
and saenCKU'S, and his consiimptiof. The posi- 
tion of c'(|uilihriiim is tlieii d(‘tonmnod l)y two 
sets of o(jiiatlt(iis oftlu; form, * 


''^ = of=~0,ctc 

(h\ (U’~. 

.f-.of = 0,ctc. 
diJi djl2 

In the liglit of such gcmaal thcoiies the dispute 
whether normal or natural value is determined 
by utility or cost of production ujipears nuga- 
tory. Vou might as well ask whether, when 
two unknown ejuantities, a; and ij, are deter- 
mined by two simultaneous eipiatioiis, x or y 
contiibutes more to the solution. 


[A knowledge of tlie tboorj of functions sunicient 
for the economist is allordcd by the introduction 
to the second edition ot T'rof. Walras’s Kletmnts 
d‘ hci'HOime Pvr>\ — Paiitaleoni, lucon. 

Prtra ; and by M'. Wicksteed’s AlpJmbet of 

Ki o)K)}ni< Sneiicr,] F. Y. K. 

FUNDED DEliT. This expression was 
originally used as a description of debt, the 
service v I which was seemed by a special fund 
.(/.'.V, the M'odiice of a certain tax) but gradually 
the moaning acquired by tlie term was that of 
debt rui.s(‘d for permanent purjioscs and cither 
repayable at a distant date or not repayable at 
any dellinte date. The funded debt of the 
lJr.i*'ed Kiiu'dom belongs to tlio latter class 
but the gov'Miimcut have the right to redeem 
altei a f'xed perh'd ; ejj. the local loans stock 
is i\ ’.acmable from 1912, the new consols 
(Go-scheu’s) fioni 1928. This does not, how- 
ever. ])n'\ent a gradual reduction of the funded 
debt before the peiiods named; this i.s accom- 
plib]. !d in the following w’ay, A lived yearly 
■•uim, 2.i millions^from 1 SS9 to DSiH), wasa])plied 
1'^ tli'i sei Niee ol the debt, and any #monnt not 
I eijuircd for p.iy ment of interest was ii.sed by the 
Debt Uomiuissnmers for t,lic extinction m jiart^i 
of the funded debt. From 1899 to J.912 the 
amount so used has varied. Another inode of 
rcdiirhug the debt i.s the (^nvfision of consols 
into TiniMiNAULK A nnuitiks(7.7;.). Tbc funded 
debts of foreign eoimtries aic fieqnenliy lejiay- 
ablo at lixed dates eitlier gradn.iDv, by yeaily 
purcluises ordiawiiigs, the funds Ik ing sujiplicd 
by a regular sinking fund, ^ r by s^multaln.^»u.s 
repayment of the whole issue. Tlie eoiisolidatiou 
of the funded debt of a gouiifry into one stoek 
is convenient for. many i asoms. •[See also 
Fi.oating Dkut ; Naiionau D « nr. * Higgs, 
Primer of A.ilional Fin tnec^ 1919.] E. s. 
FUND, SINKING. See Sinking F^nd. 

FUNDING SYSTIOM. Tin's expression, 
whie.li properly denotes tlie syi^teiii of creating 

FllMiKii Dvn'P nattiA rAfAr .oiinniAllv tO a 


particular abuse of the sysi;em. (See Nationai 
Dmit.) * G. A, II. 

FUN 1 )S, 'I’l 1 E PUBLIC. See Dkiits, Pudlig. 

FUNGIBLES — a term bon owed by the 
mcdiipval ecoiioinists from the Itomaii lawyers, 
m qtm rnnkiM vice fuiuinntur (are inter- 
cliaiigeahle). By both it is ojijiosed to CoN- 
nuMi TiiiLES (q.v.), hut whereas iu law' fuiigihlcs 
are those things which, when borrowed, have 
f .0 1ki returned not in speck, but in ijnicrc, in 
tMonomics the term is omjdoyed to denote things 
of which the u.se is prolonged, a.s, c.g., a house. 
For these interest was j>eimissil)le, whereas to 
exact interest for the loimer was to .sell a tiling 
and also to charge lor its mse, eoiisequeiitly it 
was unjust. Money was classed as a co«- 
sumptHde, and usury deelaied to ho wiong (see 
Canon Law). 

[Thomas Acpiinas, Sianvi. Theal. Seciiniia S*- 
cundic, Ixxviii. — Ashley, Ecomonic History, vol. i. 
ch. lii. — Boliin-Bawcrk, Kttpilal nnd Kapilolzivs. 
— Block, J/es Pn'ijies de In tSeinur Kconoiniqnc, 
vol. ii. p. 332 (f<»r a ii vinil ol llie controversy 
by I'otliier and Turgot).] li. u, i'. 

FUOCO, Franck.sco, wlio died at Naples, 
1841, ]>assed his lile uiidi'r the ])iessu;e of 
want, a long c.xile, and even the iieeo.ssity of 
selling some ot Ins woik.s, for wliieli other 
and ignoiaut j»eisons got the credit. lie 
])ossessed above any of liis eontonqioraries a 
keen spiiit, apt to study, suited to economic 
invest igaii(»i ; but never eujoyeil the comlort 
of seeing his woiks valued iu their true light. 
To S('iAi.o.JA (1810) and Mom, (1814) is due 
the honour of leviving his fame by tlieir 
eulogies; Professor llicca-Saleino {Storia delle 
DoKrinc Finaniiarie in Kalin, Itonia, 1881), 
and T. Foriiari {DeUc Trorie eA-ouomiche nelle 
Prnv. Napo/dane dal 17d5 al ISdlt, Milano, 
1888) wrote later and at greater length on Ids 
theories. 

Fuoco treated all the nio.st inqiortaut theories 
of economic scitiiec. The theory of method, in 
his opinion .'ihoiihl he po.sitne, using mathematical 
fori..u]!e. *Tlm theory (f value he tmaly,se.s with 
a |>ce-,liar iiisiglit, sujiportiiig iu general the doc- 
trine which bases the value of things on their 
utditv, and derives the measure of value from tlie 
*conipari.sou of quantity ami fpiality. He was the 
first iu Italy to acknowledgt' tlie im]<ortaiice of 
llicaulo^ theory of rent,- which he hilly su})- 
jiort.s, particularly fixing attention oii^ the rent 
derived tHrough silrnm'on. lie wrole*on popula- 
tion, industry, and other social matters, arguing 
.-u a final thesis tliat mor..l and ecmiomic principles 
are reducible to a c(*nmou basi.s. He ahso dis- 
cui^ed coinage and bank questions, especially in 
one of those work.s (La vinyin del^credilo si'clctin) 
which he sold uiuler*the burdigi of want, to 
Giuseppe de Welz of Como, who published it 
.under his own name. Fuoco haft wrjLteii this 
work to .support the financial li^dicy of the 
miuLster Medici. In this woik he proved, with 
great brilliancy, tliat credit mnl^ilies capihil— a 
thesis which was alterwurds considered from 
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another aide and with a more scvoro logic by 
Francesco Fkiikara, the grcAest economist of 
Diodern days lu Italy (.see Jliblintcca dell' Ecoiw 
^ista, ii. H. vol. vi., 'I'orino, ISo?, luLroduzione). 

[Safjqio sui m’zzi da moliijdicare immlnmcnte 
h rux'.he.!xe della l^in'/ia (G. (Is Welz), Parigi, 
Stamperia Fn’iiiin Didot, 1S22.-- Coniento di 
comeMo, oaniii letlerr criliche del Sit/. F. N. xul 
Saffjjio del S'i'f/. (}. de Welz riprodu/fo dal Snj. 
Dr. in viedicaia, Gnisc'ppe liulelicato, Napoli, 
Stainjs. PraiK’.oae, lS‘2u . — La marjia del crcdilo 
svelafa, Napnh, Stam]seria FianceMi, 18‘24, 2 vols. 
(G. de Welz). — Sa</(/i eeonoviiriy Pisa, Stamp. 
Nistri, 1825-27, 2 vols. — hdrodirdoue, alio .diidin 
della Economia indusfriale, o jerincipl di Economia 
civile applicali all' uso dell e furze ^ Naisoli, Stamp. 
Trani, 1829. — Le lianche e I’lnduslria, Najtoli, 
Stamp. Severino, 1834.] a. ii. 

FilRSTENAU, Kaiu. OoTrFUiK.n (1731- 
1803), a theologian and lecturer on cconomi(;s, 
Hebrew, geneial literature, and logic in the 
University of Itinteln (Ka-st Prussia), his iiative 
tnwn, wherein 1 786 he became prhimrias ol 
the Faculty of 1‘hilo.sophy. In 1779 was 
published, at Cassel, his Apoloqie des phjisin^ \ 
crdlischeii, S[/slcni!f, highly estoejned by his 
oontcini>oraries. Fnrsteiiau, although a finn 
adherent of (lio doctrine of the physiocrats, 
did not conceal liis opinion that it wiw impos- 
sible to ajiply its practical conclusions in old 
countries, organised on an antagonistic basis. 

K. ca. 

FUS'rEL DE COULANGEH, Mima Dknfs 
( 1830-1889). The aim of the most important 
works of M. Fnstel do Coulange.s is to estab- 
lish a bridge over the obscure gap which separ- 
ates tlie institutions of Homan Gaul from tho.se 
of inediicval France ; in particular, ho has very 
carefully worked out a theory of the origin of 
fendalism and the manor, which is in many 
respects worthy of study even by those who 
dider from the ro.snlts at which he an-ives. 

Though not the first piihlislied of tlie author’s 
works, the UcA-herdies aar qimlqaea prohUiaes 
d'kL^toirc is in many ways the lirst^in order. 

It coirsists of four c.ssays cii titled Le, cohmal 
Jlomain, Da r^qline des terres cn Germemie, Dc 
la uiarcJie Germaniqae, and L'orqanisal urn 
judieinire dans le. royauine des Fraves. I'lie* 
lirst three c.ssays are directly connected with 
the third volume of the Jlistnirc dt's inslitulwn^ 
politiffueH de. I'aneicnnc France^ ^\hi(-h has for 
sub- title hTalkn et L domtine rural , may 
bo treated of witli that wmrk. Together they 
contain tlie author’s theory of the manor, an^ 
demand a fuller IreatmentThan his other W 4 i)^’k, 
.•ia.smuch as they deal with <pic.stions which 
touch oeonomicjB more iv'^rly. 

The stai point of the liD.-ory of the. 
manor is to b (4 found, acconliug to M. Fnstel dc 
Conlanges, in the institutions o( the Homan ' 
sni]Mro. The system then existing wils one ol 
compl(d,b jK'ivf^ ownorshi]) of laud with certain 
peculiar chnriacteristics. Iho country was 


divided into estates or “domains,” each norm- 
ally under one proprietor, who liad full powers 
of alienation and bciiucst. Each estate was, as 
a rule, compact, and possessed a name by j^liich 
it was known and which adhered to it. One 
proprietor i^Ight own many such estates not 
contiguous. Put the estate in itself remained 
an oigaiiised unit never dividcfi and rarely 
uniting uith anniher to form a ni'w unit. The 
cultivation ol sueli an estate in the later empire 
ivas earned on ]urtly by sla\c labour cu]})loyod 
upon land rcbiincd in the owner's own possi^s- 
sion. But side by side with this another 
sj'sLein had giown up. Certain slaves were 
allowed a.sa privih^ge to become tciuuits-at-will 
of parts of tlie estate, paying for their laud 
)>aiLly at any rate in services ]iei formed on the 
icmainiiig land. The tenure, legally sitcakiiig, 
wa.s of course wholly at the will ol the, owner, 
hut the action of the oflicers ot the llomau 
tieasury began to give it a species of .stability. 
From the end of the 3i‘d century the names of 
staves hot ling under this tenure were noted in 
the surveys made for the purpose of laxatinu, 
and this actum did something to make this 
kind of tenure more })ermaueiit. The freed 
slaves of the owner jirobahly occiijiied a similar 
])osition on the estate. But in addition to 
ihe.se .servile cultivators, there wa.s another class, 
the “coloiii,” i.e, free cultivatoi-s attached to 
tlic o.state and incapable of quitting it, paying 
lor tlieir land in services and rent, boih being 
tixed for each estate, by local custom. The 
management of tins system was in the hands 
of oHicers who looked after the coUc(’,tion of 
nulls, and directed the employment of the 
labour of tin* tenants on the part of the estate 
reserved to the owner. For the o.state was 
divided into two parts, the part let out to the 
free or semi-servile cultivators, and the part 
retained in the owuiers’ hands. In the same 
way on cae.h estoto tliere wa.s the “villa” for 
the projirietor, and the barraclcs (“ ergastula ”) 
where the i^.il .slaves w^rc ho^.sed, and ebsowdierc 
the separate dwelling.s of the other cultivators. 
This seems to have been the state of things in 
France, ns in other ])arts of the Roman empire 
at the time of the Gcjrmaii iuva.sion3. In tlie 
lirst tw'o volumes ol* the scries the character of 
the invasion is discussed, and there and in 
several essays the author deals with the charac- 
ter of landed property in Germany before the 
invasion. lli.s ccuclusion on the latter jioint 
is that there is no ground for sujiposlng that 
any common ownership of land existed in Ger- 
many outside the. limits of the family. This 
(»)neIusj,on is pciliaps not unassailable, but the 
author’s attack on Maurer's well-known theory 
of the mark community in the essay entitled 
“ Le ^nro'olcino des origines de la propriety 
fonciero ” (/kviie des Questions Ilistoriques, April 
1889) certainly makes out a formidable indict* 
inout against that suliolar's theory. 
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The character of the estate has hecn described 
as it existed just before the Oennaii invasion. 
Ihit during llie period of eonquest and after the 
eoinpiest is complete the (istiito can be discovered 
existing ill tlie same form. The method of 
cnltivcation is the same. The cs||itc retains its 
old name and often its old owner. I'he new 
(hirman setters added, in fact, nothing to the 
land system they found, and took nothing Iroin 
it. The maiutr sprang not from a Teutonic 
mark (omiuiiiiity, but from a Roman “domain ” 
under tlie influence of Roman h^w and custom. 
The “Saltus Ihiritaims” noticed in the essay 
on the luiinaii colonies is to all intents and 
pni])osos a manor existing in the time of the 
Km['eror Trajan in a province of Africa out of 
I lie reach of Teutonic irillncnee. Nor can this 
('slate have hecn a solitary instance. In one 
point the theory is ojx'ii to criticism. It 
leconnts for the existence of the manor court, 

! ^ will be seen on ictercnee to the chapter on 
‘‘ L’iniimmitti ” in the tilth volume of the 
liisloire ties hisfitulani^ ; Imt it does notaccount 
for the jioeuliar system of cultivation known as 
the Tiiukk-fiki ]) Sis'ikm (f/.r.), wbicb is so 
closely assoclati'd with tlie Manor in many 
eouiilties. Ko allusion to this ))oint occurs 
lud('(‘'i in the volumi's whose argument has 
been M’mnup'isi'd above. 

The ('^'ii'Lli and fifth volumes of the scric.s deal 
Nviiii jir'iLleius of polities and goveinmeiit; in 
tlie volume entitled La Mnunnhic Fmnqae the 
author lays dow'ii that during the rule of the 
Merovingian dynasty the dominant ]tower in 
tin slate V 1 , the king. He succeeded in fact 
re the pos 'ion uf the Koniaii einjioror. There 
va 1.0 popiili r assf’inhly to ojipose liini, and 
‘ud} he elements of a nobility. The Roman 
hu’ eaueracy, which remained after the fall of 
the empire, became his instruments of govern- 
ment. The administration of justice was 
cai rd jn by ^he king’s otTicers, and there are 
only irai.-es to bo notiicd of the growth of local 
jurisdictions, jlven the tiuaiiciifl system re- 
mained almost unaltered. The invading Ger- 
mans had exjielled the Roman governors but 
not their method of government ; afid there i.s 
no authority for tracing to their intluence eithej* 
th' popular assemblies of later times or the 
military bystcni known as feudalism. The 
history of the origin and growth of feudalism 
is the Fubject of the bust volume of the scries. 
The sources of this, according to the aythor, 
are three in nnmhcr, Ii. the lirst jdace he 
considers the history of tlye subordination of 
land ; that is to say, •the custom of holding 
land belonging not to tne hokler*bi.t U a 
superior. This he traces to th^Ronian custom 
of holding land “ preeariou.sly,” i.c. notin full 
projiorty hue at the w'll of the real ow'ipor, who 
permitted what was in the eye of tlie law an 
usurpation ; this tenure gi’aijually grew; to bo 
for the life of the tenant, and was on his death 


reiifiwetf for his heir on his making a formal 
request for its cSntinuaiice. Hciico sprang the 
early form of the “lief.” The, .second source 
is the relation of patron and client, a relatftn 
coinmoii to Rome, Gaul, and Gei-rnany, which 
familiarLsed ii’lln’a minds with the notion o( 
“ fealty.” It only needed local indopendonct 
to oomplete the scheme of a non -military 
feudalism. Thi.s was snpjilicd by llie “ im- 
iminities” which the, Merovingian kings not 
unliequeiitly granted. A lord Avho received 
such a grant became ])Osse.s.scd of lull }iower 
over his lands. The king’s oflicers could not 
enter; justice was administeied solely by the 
lord ; and complete snbjcetion of the district to 
its owner folloivcd. Tlic military character of 
the services rendered was only one ]>hasc of the 
mililinism of the peiiod. Rut military service 
is of later growth than Kkudali.sm. 8ee 
Hervk'ks, Predial and Mim iary. 

The concluding volume of the series deals 
with the complete estahlislimciit of feudalism, 
and traces the gradual fall of the Merovingian 
kings before tlie new organisation of society 
which they had allowed to glow up. The 
crown lost its jiower of ]cgi.slation, its jiowcr of 
taxation, and its contiol over tlie army; and 
Avith these, the administrative system inherited 
from the Roman einjiire also disai>peared. AVith 
Pepin a new form of monarchy based ujion 
feudalism begins. 

Something must be said of the method of 
study Avhicli led the author to bis conclusions. 
The only evidence he accepted is documentary 
evidence, and to the study of thi.s evidence he 
brought an unrivalled knowledge of the docu- 
ments and of their language. Rcav scholars 
have oAmr a])]>roached him in knoAvlcdgo of the 
variations in meaning through Avhich a word in 
medifeval Latin may pass. In particular his 
study of the Avord “ marea” in the essay referred 
to above is well Avorth notice. That all his 
conclusions wi^l stand the test of criticism is 
hardly Jo be expected, but the publication of 
bis books has certainly been all c'poch in the 
hi. I 'i-y of medifeval scholarship, 

Hls life was passed in teaching, first as pro- 
fe.ssor at Strasbourg, and afteiAvards in similar 
posts at Paris. 

La cite Antique^ 1864. — Hisfoire des Jnsliiu- 
tions (le Vancienne France^ vol. i. — Ijx OaiiU 
Homxiiific, 18‘Jl ; voil ii., LHnvasioirVerinaniqttef 
1891. [First ]mbli.slied in one volume in 1876; 
^rejiriiited, 1877; nov, republished with large 
additions.]— Vol. iii. La Monarchic Franque^ 
fo88. — Vol. iv. V alien ct le dnmaine rural 
pendant VSpoque Met Cfvinqiennej 1889. — Vol. v. 
Le^ vriyines du sysWme 1890. — Vol. vi. 

Lea trana/ormations de la royauii pendant 
I'ipoquc Caroling ienne, 1892. [Vols.,i. ii. v. and 
vi. Avere published after the authqj’s death, under 
the editorshi]) of M. Camille Jullian]. — llechtrchea 
sur guelques prohUmes d'hiaioir^lBBb. — NouveUea 
rechwchca aiir oudauea vruhihnes d' hisfoire. 1893 
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— {Questions Historiqtm, 1893. ['J’hese two 
volumes contain rej)nnts of tlirf more important 
articles contributed by the autlmr to the linnie ties 
dfiux Mondcs ; the Heiuc dcs qucs/ions hislon- 
ques; ike Jtevue ludwLqm de droit Franrais et 
Elranger^ and other j)eri<)dicals.|, Among them 
are essays on the law of property iu ancient 
Greece, on I'olybius, on the island of Chios, 
and other classical subjects, and an essay on the 
ori;,du of property in hmd (translated into l*lngli.sh 
by Margaiet Ashley, 1891, ~ Honnensehein).] 

C. O. 0. 

FUTURE GOODS AND SERVICES. Terms 
that have ae([uirod a technical nieaniiig and 
importance in recent economic theory ; jui- 
niarily in that of the Aus'I'KIAN H(m()()i,, and 
particularly in the writings of v. Bohm-Bawerk, 
where they connote dincrentiations of economic 
phenomena in time ; secondarily, in the 
writings of American economists, where they 
have begun to connote also the dynamic phases 
of economio iilienomena, for which “ time ” is 
a mere ahstrae.tion. Future goods and future 
services must be carefully distinguished from 
certain other economic factors with which they 
are often confounded, anti they must then be 
observed in their relations to Llic plienomona of 
subjective value, of objective value in exchange 
and disti ibution, of consumption and production. 

In tliis article the term “gootls" alw'ays 
means tliose concrete physical objects that 
rendt-r wliat Bohm-Bawerk lias called “ material 
services " througli redistributions of ifl'atter and 
energy. “Services” are iisetul actions, elforts, 
or changes that are immaterial, personal, or 
social in cliaractcr. The same laws govern the 
values of future goods and future scivices, and 
it is therefore quite unnecessary to ticat them 
separately, oxceiitwlien it isd* sired to emphasise 
the fact that services are often more transient 
in useful action than goods. But this is by no 
means always true. Certain inimalei ial utilities, 
c.g, legal riglits, may endure througli periods of 
time com])arod to wliieh tlie economic life of 
a vast majority of material goods is gisignili- 
cant. (See also Goons, Classihoatio.v of; 
Goons, Eooxomig.) 

Futuie goods and services are not identical 
with Menger’s categoiy : “goods of the second 
order,” i.c. instruments of production. Not 
only do future goods include prosjiectivo 
consumers’ goods, but producers’ goods now 
existing are'ffbt futme goodii^ though IVel^uontly 
•0 called. Strictly speaking, they are present 
equivalents of future goorls. In accurate < 
analysis we must rememhef the possibility^ 
Ox :rosR-cla8sification. Futuj’e goods may be 
primary -ie. consumers’ jj^oods, or secondary 
— i.e. prodiicera’^goods. Consumers’ goods or 
producers’ gooda,may bo present or futuie. 

Future ^foods oompri.so all economic goods 
not now existent or complete, but which, it is 
practically eertaij^ will ho existent and rcadv 
for uae at any 4<^iguated futuie time. They | 


' include all goods in process of production which 
will doubtless bo liiiished and ]mt in market. 
As communities provide more adequately for 
their future, future goods become an ineieasingly 
important economic category. Tlicy become 
“as much 0 |*jccts of economical dealing as 
present goods.” They aie produced, valued, 
bought,*' and sold. * 

In the m.'irk<*t, future goods aie of less value 
than ])re.sent goods of like kind and number. 
According to the theory lliat derives maiket 
or objective v^iluc liom subjective valuations, 
we have to seek the reason for this jdienomenon 
in the lower marginal utility of luture goods. 
Marginal utility, in turn, is not an ultimate 
fact, and Bolim-Bawerk names tlirce eo-opeiating 
cau.sos of the relatively low maiginal utility 
of fntiiro goods. These are (1) the better 
jirovision for future want ; i.e. the ieason;ible 
a.ssmancc that future want will be more 
adequately met by siipjdy than jiresent want ; 

(2) men’s usual mider-eslinialion of the future ; 

(3) the technical su])Criority of jire.sent goods. 
The second caii.se is lusolved into three laetois ; 
namely (a) imperfect imagination of tut m e 
conditions, (k) W'cakness of wdll, attiibulable in 
part no doubt to iinjicrfect imagination, (c) the 
uncertainty of life. The teehnieal supeiioiity 
of pre.sent goods is tlio group of eircunistances ; 
(a) that a surplus of consumers’ goods enables 
men to .sjiond time in making suoli producers* 
goods as tools and machinery ; (k) that the.se in 
turn co-or<linate natural energies in useful ways, 
enormously multiplying jiroiliietive power ; and 
(c) that as these j)roci'.sse.s take time, IIk* sooner 
they are begun the greater the gain. It is 
obvious that human jirogress lends to correct 
the under-estimation of the fnlnre, and there- 
fore to cmjdiasise the relative, imjtorlanee of (1) 
and (3) as permanent eairses of the nnder- 
valiiation of Inluie goods. In the view of the 
prosent w'liler, P.ohm-Bawerk ha^not sufficiently 
developed the uiidorlyiiig cunnection ol the 
better provilion for future ^vant with the 
technical superiority of j)r(>sent good.s, and lias 
therefoio failed to discover the ultimate and 
pormanenttconomie cause of the under- valuation 
^f future goods, and eouso(jueiitly the true 
cause of interest, in the i datively low cost of 
production of futuie, tlie relatively high cost of 
])roduetion of present, goods. ’I'hi.s phase of 
the question will be refei’ied to again. 

Th§ uneipial values of fucsent and future 
goods alfect two great cla.sses ol' tiaii.sactions. 
One is the exdiango^ of future consumers’ goods, 
Fungiui.e.s, jjor present Gonsumurs’ G(jod.s, and 
tho«agio ^kes tlie form of loan interest. The 
otlier is the exchange of consumers’ goods for 
^irodueer.s’ goods of various ranks— mills, 
maeliiiiqfy, tool.s, materials in all stages of pro- 
duction, and of laliour, both skilled and iin- 
.skilled. In transactions of this latter kind 
producers’ goods are equivalents of future 
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constiuHirs’ goods and must Le valued in terns 
of sucli. The dealers are capitalist-undcrtakci’s, 
and the dillcrciitial value of tlie present goods 
which they arc constantly exchanging for future 
goods, though essentially the same thing as in- 
terest, is mergt'd wilhsuch other elements as gains 
of 8})ceulation, rent of ability, wa^sol superin- 
tendence, etei^ in the gioss piolils of piodiiction. 

The economie jdicnoinenon here dc'serihed 
has found ex])iession in the ambiguous formula 
that “the value of means of production lags 
behind the value of finished products.” The 
intended meaning is that the value of means of 
production e([uals the value of the future 
finished jiroduets which they will bring forth, 
and is thercfojc le,ss than the value of present 
timshe<l products of like kind and number. In 
the modern world the ]>henomena have become^ 
exceedingly eomplieated through a double use 
of innumerable kimis of goods, which, at auy 
moment, may be di^votod to consumption or to 
the furthcraneo of jiroduction. Since cattle 
exactly alike will not sell in the same market 
for dillcicnt juiei'S simidy because some of them 
are to be kcjit foi buicding and others butchered 
fur beef, the formula (pioted above seems to he 
eoiifradieted. 'I'he Austrian reconciliation is 
Ihioi'gh leeourse to the doctrine that the value 
of the wh.de stock of any commodity which 
admifs of <litlerent uses is determined by the 
m«»iginai use. If there arc nine possible uses, 
present imkI future, tor ,^)()0 jtieces of goods, in 
groups of 100 yiieees eacb, only five uses Ciin be 
actually clioseii, and tlu'se will be the five of 
h’ghe.st utility. The lowest utility of tliese 
hve will deteimine the value of the entire 500 
>s. i.ci, tins be a utility of jircsent 
eons, rnption. Then, since the utilities leali.s- 
able ill the future arc greater, tlie pieces devoted 
to future use may undergo a [ireserit discounting 
of their future value, and yet sell at the same 
prict’ Tier (liece as the pieces devoted to present 
use. This exjifaiiation is consistent with the 
intended meaning of tlie lornudat that “the 
value of means or jiroduction lugs hehind the 
value of finished products” on one condition 
only, namely, that the future value ^ finished 
products to he obtained by means of 100 units 
of Tueseiit goods used jfoduetivcly shall be* 
greater than the present value of 100 units of 
exactly similar goods now used in consumption. 
The more “ripening” of the value of so many 
units of goods jirodiictively employed until 
their future value exactly erjuals the jiresent 
value of goods of like kind and number, 
consumed in jirescnt yme,* does not at all 
satisfy the conditions of Ibis jirofflcm. TJie 
alternative is exactly that kind #f jir^iietivity 
of canital w'hieh Bohm-Bawerk has stoutly 
denied. Economists generally have twt fol- 
low’cd him in rejecting the productivity theory 
of interest, and it ■would seem that his own 
“ positive ” theory, so far from being incon- 


sistent ^dth it, is in fact built uj'on it iu a 
disguised form. iCapital invested in jiroductive 
means must be not only “technically” 
productive of “more goods,” hut eeonoiuicalfy 
jn-oductivo of “moie value” to realise the 
following comiiiiation, which the modern 
industrial w’oild does actually jiresent, iiaiiKily, 
(a) goods available iiidilferently for eonsnmjtiion 
or production ; (5) selling for either jmrjiose for 
the same juice in the same maikct ; hut (c), if 
used Jirodiictively, equal in value now only to 
tlic present value of the consumers’ goods that 
they will make available at the end of a 
Jiroduction peiiod ; yet of less value now as 
jiroducers’ goods than are juesent cousuiiiers’ 
goods, equal in quality and quantity to tho 
future consumers’ goods to be biought forth by 
those given jiroducers’ goods at the end of the 
given Jiroduction jieriod. 

These jihenomeiia of the uiiccpial values ol 
present and future goods aflect all the jihciio- 
lucna of distribution. All shares iu clistiilnition 
must ho reckoned in terms of jircsent values. 
This is a jirinciple of fuiidaniontal importaiico, 
unrecognised in eailier discussions, which 
compels us now to correct many of tlie classical 
foimulas. All co-ojierating jiartics or factors 
ill Jiroduction who take their sliaics in future 
goods will get, iu tlio Tiorinal couise <if things, 
at the end of their waiting, a greater (juaiitity 
of goods of any given kiii<l than can bo 
obtained bfr those whose needs or desires must 
ho met immediately. Those who can take 
their jiay wholly or in jiart in jiroducers’ goods 
will in the long run have more to show for 
their labour than those who must get consumers’ 
goods at once. This, as Bohiu-llawerk says, 
is the true secret of the dejieiideiice of the 
labourer on the cajiitalist. It is also the clement 
of truth in the Wagks-Fund doctrine. To the 
extent that a labouring jiojiulation is cmjiloyed 
on distant results, but is unahlc to take its jiay 
in the ownership of future goods, must its 
wages ho limited by disposable juesent goods, 
tlu free or rcinuncratory capital 0f the English 
ecoii Uiiists. The value of tliese is the means 
of measurement of what li'ofessor Clai'k has 
called jiure capital, since the fund of available 
value invested in producers’ goods must always 
be measured in terms of jireaent goods. AVages 
can never exceed the concrete free cajiital of 
the old*r noraencli^turc excejit ae* labourers 
become cajiitalists and take part of their reward 
in the pure capital invested in jiroductivo 
iiistruincnts, or in materials in jiroce.ss of 
aiivanccment tow'ai^s future consumers’ goods. 
If then, denying th^ wages- fiyid doctrine, wo 
affirm tliat wages are draw* from product 
and measured by jirodiict, wc uuist add that 
to the extent that our modem production is 
capitalistic in its methods, wa^es are drawn 
from capitalised product and are measured only 
by jiroduct in terms of capital,* 
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So far our account of future goods has 
adhered rather closely, tlioiig?* not stri(;tly, to 
the Austrian exposition. Tlic relation of future 
gl^ods to the theory of consumption and to cost 
of production has boon worked out chiefly by 
American writers. Professor i atteii, who was 
among the first to ]>oint out the imju)rtance of 
present ami future in wage theories, has given 
attention chiefly to the phenomena of con- 
sumption. In a discussion of Maishall’s 
doctrine of consumers’ rent ho denies the 
possibility of consumers’ sui-pins from producers’ 
goods. For example, we cannot get consumers’ 
surplus from ploughs and from wheat produced 
by means of ploiighs. The value of the 
ploughs is “imputed” to them by the future 
consumers’ goods, wheat, etc., and thcii* value, 
in turn, must be converted into the value of 
present wheat, which alone, therefore, yichls a 
true consumers’ surplus. 

Of gre.iter importance, however, is Pi(»less.or 
Patten’s theory of the dynamic action of 
changes in consunij)tion itself. The.so ailect all 
values, subjective and objective, and react on 
production and distribution. Consumption is 
governed in its evolution by (u) the psycho- 
logical law that a harmonious combination of 
many moderate but varied pleasures will make 
up a larger total of subjective utility than will 
a few iiitenae pleasures, and (h) the objective 
fact that, because of diminishing returns on 
the one hand and the variety nature’s 
resources on the other, it costs less to enlarge a 
liarmonious group of many moderate pleasures 
than to intensify a few. The coiisuuiptiou of a 
progressive community is a progressive adjust- 
ment to these comlitions. Irrespective of 
increasing population, it bi cnmes more varied, 
and the uses of particular kinds of goods are 
multiplied as they enter into new combinations. 
Therefore, wo have no right to conclude that if 
future good.s of any given kind are more 
abundant than present goods oii,like kind, they 
must be less valuable per unit. Depiand for 
just these gooUs may increase as fast as supjdy, 
or faster, and the ground disa]>pears on which 
rested the criticism of productivity theories of 
interest. 

Professor J. B. Clark develo{>8 this thought 
even farther, lie denies that in one import- 
ant class of cases — the very class most often 
appealed tO- in tlie Austriin argument — there 
is any comjiarison whatever between present 
goods and future goods of like kind. Wheij 
men save, they are either postjiouing ,|,he 
u nsumption of wealth or they are for ever 
renouncing consumption jijid converting wealth 
for all time iiAo producers’ goods, llio latter 
only is pcrmanim t capitalisation. Postponement 
of enjoyment, m in provision for future travel, 
or for an cduiiation of culture merely, or for old 
age, is temport^y capitalisation to be followed 
by decApitalis^on. In permanent capitalisa- 


tion wo certainly do not compare present gooda 
with future goods of like kind only, if any 
changes in consumption or in methods of pro 
duction are contemplated, and, in fact, chaiigcfi 
of both kinds always are contemplated, and 
capitalisatioi^ would not occur if tlu'y were not. 
.Much loss do wc comjiare present and future 
goods of like kind when we iiidcly postpone 
eiijoymoiit. When the time for con.suuiption 
comes, wo shall have changed subjectively, 
and the conditions of life will have changed 
objectively. Our consiimpliou will not be the 
same that it would bo to-day, and, in i'act, we 
do not expect or wish it to be. We deliber- 
ately exchange a grou]> of plcasuics that we 
could enjoy now for a dilioreiit group (bat we 
can enjoy only in the future. TJiciclbre the 
une(|ual values of picsent and future goods of 
like kind and number cannot bo cx[>laiiied by 
.subjective comparisons in the mind of the 
same individual. 

If these conclusions arc accejited, it follows 
that the value of fiitmo goods is always 
determined by coinparisoms of present goods of 
one kind with future goods of anotlier kind, 
and that tlie diHerence in value per unit 
between present and future goods of the stime 
kind is a resultant of many sucli coiiipavisous 
by different persons. It is, in short, a 
phonomonon of objective or market value only. 
The under-estimation of the future disappears 
from our list of causes of interest, and we have 
left the purely objective fact tliat present goods 
are strictly limited in quantity, while, owing 
to the technical superiority, or productive 
potentiality, of present goods, and the [U'ogres- 
sive devoloi»ment of invention, future* goods are 
relatively abundant. The value of future goods 
is determined, like any other value in any 
actual market, solely by the demand for and 
the supply of concrete goods. 

If this is true, the relative quantities of 
present and future goods ought'" to be exjduinod 
m terms ofi; their cost of production. Like all 
commodities continuously i>roduce(l, they should 
be found to have a normal as well as a market 
value. Q*jiirnc.s sliowed that wages are not a 
)^cost, hut that they correspond to and re^my a 
cost, and but for tlfe cost would fall to zero. 
In like manner, interest is not a cost, but it 
enrresponds to and repays a cost, and but for 
the cost would wliolly disap{>ear. Tim attempt 
to show these relations has been made by the 
present writer. Future goods being' always in 
relatively abundant su[>[ily, for reasons already 
given, he affums' thai^^ their conversion into 
puesent^ooris can ahvays be hastened if desired, 
thus increasiifg the relative supply of present 
goods and diminishing their relative value. 
But Imstoned rod notion is more costly than 
production at a usual or normal rate. It 
involves dvortimo or intensified labour, which 
, is labour of diminishing rotuni. Tliis is the 
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^hole sigiiiUcaiice of tlio “ fatal lapse of time 
between the beginning and the end of the 
lengtliy capitalist process” that Bohm-Bawerk 
B}>eaks of. The process can bo shortened, but 
shortening is costly. This extra cost, there- 
fore, normally prevents the lowenng of value 
of present as conijiared with the viiue of future 
goods which (g,herwise would be possible tj^iough 
an abnormal acceleration of produidiou. The 
abiioniial cost of hastened jnoduction is the 
normal measure of the dill'crcnco in value be- 
tween present and future goods and the noimal 
measure of interest. 

[For details of the views here jwseiitiid consult 
Capital and Interest^ and The Tositive Theirry of 
CajtUtd, by Dr. E. v. Jh)hin-Bawcrk, translattid by 
Wir. Smart. A sketch is given in Quart. Jour, 
of Jko 7 i., Ai)ril 18S9, by J. Honar. — Francis A. 
Walker, “Dr. BDlun-lkiwerk’s Tlieory of Interest,” 
in Quarterly Journal of Krtmouiics, vol. vi. No. 4, 
July 18911, — Simon N. Patten, “The Dynamic 
Theory of Economics.” — Piesident Walker’s 
“ Theory of Distribution,” in (Quarterly Journal 
of Kconomirfi^ v<)l. iv. — No. 1, October 1889. — 
“Costand E.vjiense,” in tf the American 

Academy of 1‘oUtual and J<ocitil iSVicacc, vol. 
iii. No. t), May 1893. — John B. Claik, “Cajiital 
and its F 4 arni’igs," in Puhliratiou.’i of the American 
Iu:onom>c Association^ vol. iii. No. 2, May 
1888.- and “ Distrilnition as Determined by 
a Law oi in Quarterly Journal of Econ- 

owf'cs, \ V. No. 3, Ai'ril 1891. — F. II. 
Oiddings, three articles in the Quarterly Journal 
if E-oiumics^ namely, “The Cost of Production 
of Capital,” vol. lii. No. 4, July 1889; “The 
Theory of Capital, vol. iv. No. 2, January 1890, 
ami '* The Or', - .-th of Capital and Cause ol Interest,” 
vol. V. No, 2, Tannarv 1 891. Tlie important remark 
of P- if-^'sor Clar’ . that the same individual doe.s 
not e.. -Jiaiige present for future goods of like kind, 
is from liis paper in the Tale lievieio, November 
18911 —Consult also the English ceonomista, the 
elder Join Itae, N. W, Bcnior, J. S. Mill, 
Jeve ..s, Sidgwick, and Marshall ; the Italian 
ecoroi ist Loria jUid the German Dietzel for criti- 
cisms ; and of the Austrians, MengCT, Sax, and 
Wieser.] • • f. n. a. 

FUTU RES. Dealings in ‘ ' futures ” take place 
in almost every large market. On th^ London 
Stock Exchange, transactions are for a settling 
day, fixed, or to bo fixed (#00 Ski h.ikg Day), ' 
and a large proportion of tlie bargains are made 
in the expectation, on one side at least; of their 
outset by a future transaction (see also Options; 
Pu'P AND Gall). In many kinds of commodities 
bargains also are made for delivery at future 
dates, whether delivery may ultimately bo 
taken, or the right th(jj’oto«be sold. In the 
United States, dealings in “fiiLiir^” are the 
chief feature in the wueai- trade.* In ^joudon, 
“futures” in silver, tea, coftco, sugar, and 
wheat are hugely dealt hi through the London 
Produce Clearing House, which guaraufbes to 
buyers and sellers the due performance ot the 
non tracts, bargains being mado for delivery at 


any time*up to six months, against a dojx sit 
of o per cent of value (sec Mauoin). The 
power to purcliosc “futures” is sometimes an 
important part of a manufacturer’s arrang# 
ments, enabling him safely to lake extensive 
contracts by ci]|unng a continued sup]>ly of 
raw material at a definite price. On tlie other 
liand, a laige pro[)ortion of such dealings is 
puiciy gambling, and upon this ground their 
suppression by law has been advocated. Besides 
these ohjoction.s upon moral grounds, it has 
been urged that tlio sale of “futures” has a 
direct elfect upon prices, crpial to that of a 
large increase of supply, and has, in tlie case 
of wheat at lea.st, caused a prolonged deprea- 
smn of price beyond the minimum cost of 
production. (On this last point see Commercial 
Cambliwj the VrincipaX Cause of Depression in 
Agi-ieullure and Trade, by C. W. Smith, 1893.) 

II. w. B. 

FrTUiiEs IN Co'JTON w'ill sujiply an example 
of dealing in “ futures.” Tlie term is applied 
to contracts made for future delivery of cotton, 
tiansactioiis of this nature forming by far 
tlie laiger ])ro]>oition of business done in the 
liiverpoijl market ; a fact which is self-evident 
when we reflect that almost every bale of 
American cotton imported into Liverpool is 
hedged by a sale ol‘ distant I’utiires, whilst 
sj tinners also find this a convenient method of 
covering forward orders taken for yarns ; and 
spccnlators^it is needless to add, resort almost 
entirely to this mode of doing business, in- 
volving, as it does, no outlay of capital beyond 
a margin to be agreed upon at time of contract, 
or a })aymcnt of weekly dilferehces as customary 
by the rules of the cotton association. 

The “ future ” market is also largely used foi 
“straddling” purposes between Liverpool and 
New York, when the difference in ]»rice between 
the two markets is such as to permit of a com- 
mission being earned by a simultaneous purchase 
and sale. ^ 

Diflerenees, unless otherwise stipulated at 
time of cUntract, are settled weakly, through 
the iTiedium of the cotton Clkauinu {<i.v.), the 
price of sctlloment being struck each Monday 
at 11 A.M. and payment oxacti'd on the Tlinrs- 
*day following, and some idea of the magni- 
tuuc of the business may bo rormod from tlie 
fact that in a single week it is estimatetl 
£1,500,0^0 at least has passed t]ij;ough the 
clearing-house for dillereiices during that pei iod 
only. iL c. ji. 

• FYRl) was the A^iglo-Saxtm militia, 'riiere 
wil^very little taxation before the Norman 
CoiHj[ue.st, because most ol the exjienses were 
defrayed by local ohftgation. 'j^very fi-ccman 
was subject to the trivoda nccessitas, i.e. service 
» at Ids own exponso when sumflionej;! by the 
kin<» ifyrdung), the reiuir of .fortificationf 
ibukbot), and the repair of bridges (hricMf 
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GABICLLE. This tomi, originally applied 
fcj any tax upon commodities, was gradually 
limited to the tax u]ion salt, j)erha]>s the most 
odious and inc({uiLaltle impost^ln h'ranco. Not 
only did the state resei've to itself the inonojtoly 
of the trade in salt, but it actually compelled 
the purchase of a minimum amount for every 
individual o\er eight years of ago. This was 
called the sd du devoir. Originally the tax was 
uniform throughout France, hut as time went 
on the most extraordinary inequalities grew up. 
The country was divided into live groups ol 
provinces according to the price at which salt 
was sold by the Cur.KiEiw a skl {q.v.). These 
were (1) the pays deyrandes yahrllcs, where the 
Iirice was G2 francs the qiiinbal ; (2) the pays dc 
peiites gabdles, where, the price was 33 Irancs 12 
sous ; (3) the piTj/s dc salines, where it sold for 
21 francs 12 sous, and the tax was levied on the 
extraction of salt from the salt marshes; (4) 
the pays redimi^s, which had purchased exemp- 
tion in 1540 ; (5) tho ]>ays cjcempfs, which were 
exempted from the Ux by the teims of their 
union with the monarihy. Many individuals 
received the privilege of being on the list of 
franc-saU, which included all hospitals, religious 
communities, and magistrates. Tlie iucvitable 
result of these ine<pialitics was t«) give rise to 
a regulai' smuggling trade, and this in turn to 
a harsh and exiiensive system of ^wlicc, often 
assisted by the troops. Necker says, “Thou- 
samis ol men, attracted by the prospect of easy 
gain, devote themselves to a commerce con traiy 
to the laws. A'griculture is abandoned for a 
career which jiromises greater and inoiespeeily 
returns, and cliildren arc trained under the eyes 
of their parents to forget their duties to the 
state.” The fact was that ever since 1548 the 
gahdU, like the other indirect taxes, had been 
farmed out to speculative comjianies. The net 
revenue from tlie yahdlc is rei^coned by Ncckci 
at 54,000,000 francs. The tax was condemned 
by all advosates of reform, from Tauban to 
Turgot, but it was not abolished until 1790. 
The Gabelle had the effect of seriously diminish- j 
ing the consumption of salt, which was only ! 
half os much i)cr head in the pays de grandcs ^ 
gahelles as in the exempted provinces. 

[A. Smith, IK. of N., hk. v. ch. ii. — Gasipiet, 
Prids dm^ histitutions I^litiquca de^andenve 
France. — Necker, Conqde lieridu. — Clamagerau, 
Histoire de VJmpCd en France. (See also Sai.t 
Tax ; Indirect Taxation, [j ii. l. • 

GABLATORES, servile tenants, who •jffaid 
rent either in money or kind in lieu of actual 
service. Suclj. rent, g(^ol or gablum, occurs 
frequently in Domesday ; seven g.ihlatorcs arc 
mentioned on the manor of Cheddar, jiart of* 
the terra reg*is m Somerset, as paying seventeen 
shillings yearly to the king. By the 14th 
oeatury such cHIfnmutation was becoming general, 


and led to the formation of a class of tenants 
! at money rents (sec Gimuii). 

[Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, Early and Middle Ages, 1890, p. IGO. — 
Round, Danijeld and the Finance of Domesday, 
in Domesday Studies, 1888, vol. i ^ e. a. e. 

OaKtA,Du1vH OE, Martin Miciiki. Charles 
Gaddi N (175G-1841), born at Saint Denis 
(Seine), died at Pans, lie was placed at the 
age of seventeen in the oflicc; of the ministry 
of finance. In 1791 he was a])pointed one of 
the six conimi.ssioncrs of the national treasury. 
He resigned (dlice on the hreaking out of 
the Reign ol Tciror, ami refused the poitfolio 
of finance under the Directory, contenting 
himself with being the general commissioner 
of the jiost otlico, but accejtted it after the 
18th Biuniaire trom the hands of the First 
Consul. He eoiitinued to liohl this ofliee up to 
the tall of the einpiie, and dining the IluiKired 
Days. Ho assisted in the reorganisation of the 
administration of the system of finance. In tliis 
reorganisation the sy.stein mT the ancicn r6ginu 
was taken for a model, of which he was, un- 
foi tunately, only too fiiitliful a follower. For lie 
thus recalled to life that .spirit of bureaucracy 
which, while painstoking and order-loving, as 
we freely admit, w'as over-exact to a fault, treating 
the j)CO])le as if they were children, incapable of 
understanding and managing their owm interests, 
and especially of foreseeing what would serve 
those interests best. Ahsolntoly honest and 
unassuming, acting always with the most ]»erfect 
good faith, he earned and deserved the respect 
of the government of the Restoration, which ap- 
pointed him (he was deputy for the department 
of the Aisne from 1 81 5 to 1819) governor of the 
Bank of France in 1820, a po.st which he hold 
till 1834. lie declinoil a seat in the chamber 
of [lecrs. A. c. f. 

“ He was,” w'rites Na])ole()ii*.‘'r(im St. Helena, 
“an hoiic|t and orderly administrator, who 
knew how to bo on good ternfs with his inferiors 
and to progress with a den in re but steady step. 
Everything he did and projected from the be- 
ginning, *he maintained and jierfectcd during 
lifteeii yearn of a wi*'.e administiation.” In his 
Mdiwires rdatifs A la Jdlcuhdion, it V Empire 
cl A la Hestauration (Paris, 2 vols. 1826), Gaeta 
himself explained the priiieijilo which guided 
him throughout life in the following terms : — 
“Tiio spirit of order is the first desideratum in 
financial administration : it applies to every- 
thing and embrao^s both men and things.” 

In liis •Notiex Jfistorique s^ir les Finances 
etc la i*.-^j?ic(5i,(1818), published to defend his 
financial administration against attacks from 
the more ardent among tlie Legitimists, the 
Duketif Gaeta states that when he first entered 
the ministry, the treasury only jiossessed in 
cash the miserable sum of 177,000 fraiica (say 
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£7080). **Tho AftsemhUe CmisHluatUe, with 
fcho best ])ossible intentions, Imd decreed the 
ruin of our linances on tlio day when .sacrific- 
ing true iirincijtles and the warnings of ex- 
pcriencG to vain abstractions, it liad decreed 
the suppression of all taxes on cotisu nipt ion.” 
In a note (p. 3) he adds that “indirect taxation 
is one of the i^rcs^un/ elements of a .sysfem of 
li nance, e.-i pabloof adaiitation to all eireumstane.es 
and to all wants.” Ho adds (pj). 22r> d 
that on ]>nneiple and I'roin the, fust day ho 
assumed olliee he, pursued two main objects: 
“ lirst, to impiove and con.solidato (thojiational) 
credit by lunlung carelully alter the intei*<i.st.s 
of the ei editors ul the state ; and second, to biing 
the ordinal y revenue to the neec.ssary level by 
bixe.'-. on consumption.” . . . lie al.so .suc- 

eossfully org.inised tin* .system of collecting the 
taxes and the oxeeutmn ol the general land 
survey (Ciido.shc) by the l.iw ol the l.^th of Sep- 
ti'inber 1807, which is due to him, folluw'ing in 
this the jirinciple ol the law ofSi'plember 1791 
(see C\n\srnAi, SunvKv). (laudin lanks a.s 
the aiilhor of the model n .system of French 
iiiiancial adniinistiMtion, acting on the o}nnion 
he liad cxpro.ssod in ids Nolicn hi'<lurii(uc (p. (5) 
that, at the lime of the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, tlie national as.senibly ’‘might easily have 
aineli(i/'<!t> J tin- older .system in.stead of dcstroj/- 
ihij it.” Tke italics are his own. 

Apart lieni il.a abo\o nientiomsl w’otks,the Duke 
of Da< l.i peblished ; Observation a et ei laircissements 
tur h' jio/aiiiojine cuneernant Ics Jhianres dans 
I’ JCcjjosS t/i (a ail Hill inn dn Jtoi/iiuvtR piescnfe il la 
Vltinnhre des J’at>s {\S]‘i).— -Oji(vion jnelinmiaire 
niir h'H Finanecs {\\^\[)). — Menunre snr k Cadastre 
(It. 1 7 k - . b !' It Ibi oriqne snr ks Kmprnnfs^ suin 
de 'jit' ' ’lu:', obserna/ions . . . sur I'onmtf/c de Af. 
iianHh H817 ). — Ohservntions stir la piojnisUion 
fade 'le Cdnire k. en'dit 2><>iir les travnvx dn 
(\idnsire (]H‘20 ). — Consideiidions sur la lUdlc 
pidihijiie lie F'nnce^ snr Veinjinnii et surtmuor- 
tissenn ,d S''lS),—^Considcivt ion sur C Expose des 
Mollis ne la Loi da 17 Miu ldS7 poriant erratum 
d'arfvnds extraordn^ire pour Ics TraviBix I’ublics 
(t A'd). — Oes Consequences dn reJet qiar la Chambre 
des- Puns dn projet de loi coneernant la Con- 
versio7i de la rente 5 per cent (1840). • 

[See also A’.wai sur la Vie ct V Administration 
’ du due de G'aele, vu nisi re des mnanees de V Emjnre, 
, by Ai.g. Fovtabs (Funs, 1842).] K. cn. 

^ GAFOL, Gaiikl, or Gable, “payments in 
i kind or in money, in laboiii', service in the held 
;! defined or undefined ” (Gneist, Entjlish Constitu^ 
I lion, translation, 1880, 1, 4). It wa.s the least 
I servile of the incidents of serfdom, jriid by the 
? Gicnuu or villein, less tnlljkby !lie cottier (Sec- 
bohm, Villane ComviunUy, ''884, HI, ,1-1 2). 
I Vinogradofr(F^i^km«f /(’ m A/<fli7<tnd,*1891, 184) 
coiLsiders (jafol to be an original, not a commuted 
^ payment, “the old Saxon 'cnt in money in 
I kind,” but admits except lon.s, as in Kent (cp, 
b Gavelkind), where it mny be unconnected with 
I any base or villein service (p.* 187). Tne 


word occni’s in oj)m1>inai,ion, e.g. gafol-earth, 
i.c, ploughing over and above the wetk-work, 
galol-ale, etc. Scebohm (pp. 318-327) nttonqit# 
to twice it to tlie dues paid liy tlie Koman eolvni. 

[Kemble, Saxons in E'Uijland, vol. i. cli. xi. — 
Itoimd, Domnsday Slndies^ vol. i. p. 132, and 
Eng. Hist. Review, January 1887, p. 103. — 
Slevcnson, Eng. Hist. Review, Apul 1887, l>. 330.] 

K. 0. 1’. 

GATHAGE or AVainaoe. The o.\en, horsey, 
ploughs, and other inslriimcnts nscil m carrying 
on the woik of a farm. 

[Cow elks Jiiterpider, cd. 1727, arks. “Gain- 
agiimi ” and “ Gaiiiage.”] A, H. .s. 

GAITO, Giovanni Domknico (at Najiles in 
I7th century) ; wioLe a conijnclionsivo ticatisi- 
on tiansactions of credit, m wliicli, like othci 
writers, especially the Homan Sigismondo 
Scaoci.i, without openly cndciivoming to modify 
the idca.s of tlicologi.an.s and jmisls, ho juoved 
tlie lawfulnc.s.s of interest on money. It is 
intere.sting to observe the ellbrt made in it to 
overcome the piejndice, c\ is ling at that lime, to 
eonsidoi* money .is being an nnliiullnl property, 
without, Imw’cver, venturing to oppo.so this 
ojiinioii openly. 

Tmdatus iilisoluiksimns de cruUio^ Veiietiis, 
lf>2(). A. 11. 

GATAKTI, Giv.sEi-rii M. (1743-1799), born 
at Campoba.sso in one of llie Neapolitan states 
on tlic .south t‘a.st ooa.sl, of which in 1781 he 
wrote a descijdion. llis fatbei destined him 
for tlie bar, wliieli he g.i\e up early to study 
literature and luial inatter.s closely, a clioice 
fo.steied in him by Genov esi, wlioin lie greatly 
admired, and on whose death in. 1772 he com- 
posed Ehnjio storicu del Rig. Abalc UenovesL 

Gal.iiiti was invited by tlie goiermnent in 1786 
to write the hesenzione yeograjica c politica della 
Skdia, Napoli (translated into Fiench aud 
German, abridged m English). In this work, much 
o.steemed at the time, Galanti expre.s.sc.s Ids opiii- 
ion.s oil the means j^roper to improve the national 
wealth. Following iminy Neapolitan WTiters before 
him, lie, thftigli ech-etie, suppoit.s nfcreantilism. 
In lies Texlamento Jmense, Venezi.a, 1806, ba.sed 
(Ul the arguments of Dellico, he Mip]iorle(l the 
aholitioii of the feudal .system on wbieli the crown 
4 ^tate.s were still carried on at tliat date, maintain- 
ing that the general pio.s[K'rity would have been 
more increased by selling or fanning them, and 
[ ugnculture improved by the coiise(juent adoption 
I of better iiR-lhods. GiAmti was a suppbiter of 
the .single tux on land, admitting indirect taxes 
only wlicn really iieede<l a al not w'eigliing imdnly 
oingoods of first ncctts.sity ; he (le])]ored tlie 
exi.stfiieo of privileged classes, c.\empted from the 
piymeiit of taxe.s, fbr tuxes oiiglij; to be paid 
proiiortiomitely to [iropei^. Writi|^g on popula- 
tion, be developed sueli .sound jn-incijiles a.s to be 
Justly con.sidered by I’rof. Foi nari,* leorie 
economiefte nelle Prov. Napoklave, ^>1. ii., the 
lo»<‘niLiier of Malthus. a. b, 

GAL 1)1, Matteo (18tli centwy) a Nea- 
jKilitaii Jurist. In hf.s lifetime the laws regu- 
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latiiig tho prn]>nrty in land woio mncli discussed. 
Ho was of o])iiuoii that these should be as liberal 
as possible, and that iu order to atbiiii the great- 
est public prosperity, the iiuiiiber of proprietors 
diould bo as large as possiblj, in every nation. 
Every legal institution which tended to prevent 
the free distribution of a gieat })art of the 
territory of a nation sliould he abrogabid. 

AiiaLisi raijiuwiid dd Godife Fcrdinnndim 
. . . Napoli, 1790. A. n. 

GALE, AND HANGING GALE. An expres- 
sion used in Ireland for an instalment of lent. 
Gale day is the day on wliieli rent is jiayablo. 

The word is eonniicled with Gabdltiin, gavel 
(see Gafol). The “ hanging gale” is the half- 
year’s rent in respect to which the tenants on 
many estates were allowed to remain in an-ear. 

0. K. B. 

GALLON. The Sj)anish name, of the ships 
flotaa y galcones engaged in the oflicially 
authorised trade between Sjiain and America. 
Charles V. in 152() and again I’hilij) 11. m 1501 
decreed that the whole of this trade was to be 
monopolised by these galcoius sailing every ycai 
or eighteen months and under military convoy 
from Seville to Oarthageua and roitobello or 
Porto Kieo and Vera Cruz. Oocasionally a few 
ships, lutvios dc registro, obtained hccnse.s to sail 
by themselves or from other Sfianish ]»oits, but 
with such delays and formalities tliat those 
licenses were almost useless. Iii, America the 
goods imported from Spain were sold at fails 
and at previously fixed prices, which left piofits 
ranging from 100 to 500 per cent. On their 
journey home, the galams were also bound to 
unload their cargoes of precious metals iu Seville 
(from 17 1 7, Cadiz). The whole sy.stem re.sultcd 
in an enormous premium to smuggling, and 
lasted until the middle of the 18th century, 
when it had greatly declined iu importance. 

[Colnieiro, llisturu'a de la EcommiSa Pulltka en 
JUspalla, ii. pp. 401-421.] ^ E.ca. 

GALIANI, Feiidinando (1728- 1787), 
bom at Cliieti, south-east coast oi Italy. He 
lived at Naples and became an ecclesiastic and 
eventually a monsignore. From bis youth 
upwards he showed high intellectual power, and 
reached liigh office, being a member of tirte 
supreme board of trade at Najdes. In 1759 
lie was a})})ointod .secretary to the Neapolitan 
embassy at I’ari.s, aii^ soon aficfj, an envoy. 
He wont to London, wlicre lie lived a long time 
and publislied liis THalugacs sur le connmrccdcs 
hUs^ Londres (Paris), 1770, which made aim 
known throughout Em ope, and drew ‘ forth 
vigorous replies. Iu 1773 he was icialled to 
Naples, and employed in high public office, 
which he filled to the entire sfdisfaclion of the 
king. 

The writings of Galiani were highly useful, 
especially his work Svi doveri dei prindjfd ncutrali 
verso i belligerentiy published during the 

Seven Yeans’ War, during which the kingdom of 


Naples stooil neutral. He iuvesfigaU'd, vdth much 
originality, the fumlaniciital jirobhmis of cconoimc 
science, oiieiiing tlie way to it.s in lure progre.ss. 
Ill his able work, Della Moncta (aiionyinoiis 1750, 
2nd ed. witli his iiame, 1780), he analysed the 
plienomeiio’^ of value, foniiiiig a theory which 
may have a little in conniioii in ils details with 
the (dlier sysieins known in Id's tii o, hut dillering 
(•sseiitully from them in its theory of the basis of 
value. Galiaiu })hieeil this in the concrete utility 
of single <iiiantities of wealth — a utility which, 
according to liiin, is delenniin'd by the different 
ilegieesof demand ; he leiiuiks on the inllueiiee 
of time ami the reeiproiMl inlliience iif demand on 
value, which, in its tuni, iiillneners the tormei. 
'I'Ins theoiy of the Jimit ol utility loriiis a com- 
plete and regular sy.stem in which the several 
elements are (n.st ascertained and then udiieed to 
one alone. This element is iieitlier labour nor 
rarity, .separately eonsnieieil, nor even utility it, self. 
According to (ialnuii, 1lie l.iw leg.irdmy noimal 
v.ilue is a mixture of several eleiiieiiLs, all lending 
to give the idea of utility m its wide.st .seii.se, ami 
differently di.stiugnished in degree and demand. 
Galiam’.s sy.steni has nothing in conimon with that 
of Locke and t'antillon, tlien goner.ally aoeepU-d. 
It aiiticijiates the theories of devons and .Monger. 
In the work, Della Mancta, he deleinhs ehaiging 
iiiteiest. The cdiuptm on the course oi exchange, 
thouudi imbued With viernnililid opinion.s, ami 
showing some inconsi.slem les in the remarks ou 
iiiteniatioual trade, iias great ineiits. His eight 
dialogues, J>ialoi}hi .sal commereio dd gra}ii were 
translated into Freiioli by Diderot, January 1770, 
and are tlie most brilliant writings publi.sh(id up 
to that time iu sii])j)ort of practical eoonnnues. 
The author declares himself in them the follower 
of no .school ; according to him in the lorn tiado 
the only system to he lollowed is to tullow none. 
As be wrote Buhse<iuently iu his Vunkpondoiza, 
the dialogues were never c om]ile1-ed, he liaving 
intended to add one more (IX.), which was never 
]nihlished. Peccluo, filoria dell' Mam. piihhl. in 
Italia, Lugano, 1819, pji. 95-90, has given copious 
extracts and a .short aualy-.k of the dialogues. In 
tlie Galiani does not'’'sj»e;ik of agriculture 
as the .sc' 3 ba.sis of wealth, as tlie jiliy.sioerats do, 
hecau.se several states have tenitories cjuito iii- 
sulUeieut for their reijiiirenumts. Ho })raises the 
edict of 1761, wliieh established free trade in corn 
iu France, but he does not do this through an 
ah.soluto convictiop of theeorrectne.ss of the theory. 
Every nation, every age, requires, according to him, 
different law.s ; it is absurd to resolve the problems 
of economical legislation by reference to abstract 
and absolute principle, because consideration must 
be had of an indefinite quantity which cannot bo 
determined, —that is man, who may bo entirely 
modified by habits. Many objeetioms were raised 
to these ojdnioAs, and all the konmnisics oppo.sed 
Galiani.'" Further, the J^'rouch government gave 
Moufil.T-KT the task of refuting him. The attempt 
was iniblishcd three years later. 

Ill the hi.story nf economic doctrines, Galiani 
ha.f tlie great merit to liave remarked in the 2nd 
edition of Della Monda (1780) on the great 
importance of the work of Antonio Seuua, Br^ 
iraXUito deUe cause eke pussono fare abbmidare i 
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regni d'oro e d'argento dim non sono niiniere, 
Naj)()li, 1613, which every one liad unjustly for- 
gotteu. A. B. 

GALITZIN, Dimithi, Priiico (1730-1803). 
From 1705 to 1772 he was Russian amba-ssiidor 
in Paris, \\hcro ho met on friendly terms 
Quesnay and^other members of the school of 
the Pii YSiouiiATs. On loavin^^ Paris ho occupied 
the Russian embassy in tho Netherlands, and 
retired to Clerniany, where ho died, after the 
outbreak of tlie French Revolution. 

To vindicate the memory of his former friends, 
(Jahtzin jnibli.shed, in 1796, at Brunswick, a book 
eutitled Dc, I'Es/irtt des A’lonomistcs ou les Econo- 
mLtesjiisiiiiHs d'avoir pose par leurs principes Its 
Itases de la llCi'olution frangaise (The sjiirit of the 
Eeoi omists, or tho Eeniionnsts not J^uilty of having 
laid, by means of their principles, the foundation 
of tho French Revolution). E. ca. 

GALLATIN, Aiuikut (1701 - 1849), an 
Ameiican statesman ami writer, was born at 
Geneva in Switzerland, and emigrated to the 
United States in 17S0. He was active in tho 
state (Pennsylvania) and federal legislatures 
from 1789 to 180 1, and became secretary of 
the treasury in 1801. He served in that 
capacity wdth distinguisliod success until 1813. 
In 1814 he 'ook a leailing part in negotiating 
the treaty of Ghent, by which tho w’ar bctw'ecn 
tli<' Unit-' ; States and Great Britain w'as brought 
to an end. 1 rom 1 81 6 to 1823 he was minister 
to France, and in 1820-27, minister to England. 
In the later years of his life ho wais president 
of a hank in Now York, w'here ho died. Ilia 
cdiai leter Wu , singularly pure and noblo, and 
hy career j arktd by unfailing public spirit 
cn,nl. n^d v'Uh laro good sense. 

Gaitaiin’s oflicial writings on economic and 
financial subjects are voluiniiious, consisting of 
his rej)Oits as secretary of the treasury, and of 
othe*- state papers and speeches. All are 
mailed hj^ soiind^jiidgment and perfect accuracy 
of statement, and are material of high value 
on tlie industrial diid financial hisftry of tho 
United States. Tlie «aine qualities ajipear in 
his un-olheial Avritings, a list of tho more im- 
portant of which is subjoined. In ^he two 
pamiihlets on currency and , hanking, imblished 
in ISol and 1811, ho gave sketches of tho 
cuiTcncy history of the country, which are the 
best sources ol information on that period ; 
and he urged strongly the maintenanco of 
siiecie payments It is noteworthy that the 
function and importance of ueposit hanking as 
virtually supplying currency i;pceived adequate 
recognition at his hand?. In the* memorial 
which he drew up in 1832 on behalf oUa free? 
trade convention, ho presented with force the 
arguinmit in favour ol ireo trade, showing in his 
treatment of the suhjec t signs of the infificnce 
of tho Ricardian school, 

Gallatin’s life has been fully A\ritteii Mr. 
Henry Adams {life of Oallatin, Philadelphia. 


1879). The same author edited at the same time 
three volumes of Gallatin’s works, the third of 
which contains most of those enumerated helow^ 
and gives also a complete list of all Gallutm’ii 
public and privat| writings. The more impoitant 
of his uiiolHcial Writings are J Sketch of the 
Finances of the United States, New York, 1796. 
— Views of the Pnbtic J)eht, Receipts, and Ex- 
penditures of the United Slates, Plnhulclplna, 
] 800 . — Considerations on the. Currency and Bank- 
ing Sydenis of the United States, Plnhidelphia, 
1831 , — Memorial of the Free 2'iade Convention, 
New York, 1832 . — Suggestiom on the Banks and 
Currency of the several United States, in reference 
principally to the suspension of specie iKiifments, 
New York, 1841. k. w. t. 

GAMBRINI, Fuancesco (early 19Lh cen- 
tury), born at Asti in Piedmont. 

In his woik, Belle Legal Frumentarie in Italia, 
1819, Gaitibniii defcmled I tee trade in corn and 
free trade iu general, opposing tlie system of 
protection to inanufacLures by forbidding the 
export of raw materials and inqio.siiig lieavy 
duties on the import of manufactured articles. 
Nevertheless ho considered a iirotective system 
justified if it prepared domestic iiiamifaetures 
rigaiiust a time wlum they could conqiete with 
foreign comitiics, Osservazioni sidla proibita 
e'itrazionc della seta yreggia dal Piemonte (Aacc. 
di opere di Econ. Pol. di Aid. Piem,, p. 144). 

a. b. 

GAME LAWS, These law.s are an artificial 
arrangemenj^ for the purpose of securing to 
owners of land tho game on their estates, whicli, 
by tho common law, is not, while living, capable 
ol being property. In this rcs])ect the common 
law is founded on the civil or Roman law. In 
the vieiv of Roman lawyers, wild or undomesti- 
cated animals were res nullius, tlio iirojierty of 
no one, until killed or captured, when they 
became the property of the captor, no matter 
on whose laud they might have been taken 
(Inst. II. 2). If tltoy were caught and confined 
they becArae property only so long as they were 
in actual dctentimi, hut if they recovered their 
liberty thci^ again became res nuUiiis. J<]ven 
if tamed, animals feroe naturae w'cre the subject 
of pr> -perty so long only as they were cither on 
the owner’s estate, or retained an animus rever- 
\\endi to it, and if that did not exist, they 
hccu.ine subject to the right of a])})rojiiiation as 
if wild. These rules were carried still I'urthiT 
by the Anglo-Saxons, wliose ])rcsuijy»tion in 
favour of equality of ri jits led to tho prohibition 
of keeping wild auiiiials in confinement for 
purposes of pleasure, because by so doing they 
went* absti acted fiom tho common right ol' all 
to kill them. But the Norman love of sport, 
and their introductioii%f the icfldal jirinciple, 
gave a new development to tliese uoctrines. 
jUamo continued to bo in law not* a subject of 
property, hut the riglit to pursue ^t became a 
privilege vested only in the landowner, and pre- 
eminently in tho sovereign as kml paramount 
In jiartieular the right to confine animals of 
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chaso within c(!rtain bomnls jvas liinilod to the 
sovuieigii and to those ]>nvato individuals on 
‘whom lie licstowoil the right- hy grant of 
privilege of a “forest,” in wliich tlio forest 
laws prevaileil ; ol a “eha^e,” w'heio game 
might he ])rrservcd, but without proleetum ol 
the forest laws; or a “park,” in whieh game 
might be confined by a fence. The “lorcat 
laws ” were a code established by the aibitrary 
decree of the Compieror and Ids immediati* 
successors, whieh inllieted fines, mutilation, and 
deatli on all who ndglit hunt within the limits 
in whicli it applied. The seventy of this code 
caused deeji nuinmiring, and it was lestr.iinod 
both by the (iroat Chaitor and hy the Charla 
(k Furcs/ii. (1 L! 1 7). (See KoliEs rs, M Einyr-WAL.) 

A seiies ol game laws gradually took the 
jilace of this code of ])rivilege, and tlu'so were 
consolidated by the Isdght and Day Poaching 
Acts, 1) t!i‘ 0 , IV, c. G9, 1 & 2 Will. iV. c. f52, and 
2 & 3 Will. IV. c. ()H, which now form the 
principal enactments framed for preservation ol 
game. These still proceed on the basis that 
game is not jiroperty, and theiohue the taking 
of it alive is not theft. But they conveit 
trespass, widish by itsislf is not criminal, but 
only gives room for a civil action for damages, 
into a <!iiininal olfence, if it is lor the jmr])oso 
of taking game. The olfence during day is 
punishable only by fine, but the taking of 
game by night is punishablo by ynprisonment 
with hard labour fot three months, six months, 
and two years, or even penal servitude for .seven 
years for a lir.st, second, and third ollcnco. 
'J'hcre are further penalties for aggravation by 
rc.sistanco, etc,, and the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 21) 
applies the rule to highways. The game thus 
protected by night aio liares, j)heasant.s, ])art- 
ridges, grous(!, heath or moor game, black game 
(these two latter are the same), and bushirds. 
The Day Act ai)i)lies, in addition to the.se, to 
doer, roe, wooilcoek, sniiK-s, (juails, landrails, 
wild ducks, ami conics. The ^5 & 2G Viet. c. 1 14 
entitles policemen to a])])rehend ami search any 
person suspected of having game in his ]>osses- 
sion. In addition to these restraints it was 
formerly unlawful for any one to kill game, 
oven on his own ground, unless lie wcrb» 
possessed in England ol an estate of £100 a year 
(22 k 23 Car. 11. c. 25), and in Scotland of a j 
“ plouglijgato " of land. But the necos.sity of 
a qualification was abolished by 1 iVill. IV. c. I 
32, and in its place was substituted the recpiire- I 
ment to take out a licence. The present statt tc 
is tlie 23 & 24 Viet. c. 9 ( 5 . The 11 & 12.yict. ! 
0. 29 relieved occupiers of tliis obligation as 
regards the lulling of Iferes, and as regards both 
hares and rabbits the Ground Game Act, 1880, 
declare^ that the tenant of lands shall have ^ 
right of kiPiyg which he cannot contract him- 
self out of. There is also a close time appointed 
by 13 Geo. III. 0 . 54, during which the killing 
and selling trf game 's illegal. 


Such are the leading provisions which con- 
stitute tlie code of game laws. As there is uc 
moral question involved in their principle, 
whatever may arise out of their exercise, 
the policy must he judged on grounds of 
e.xpedu'uee \ind public advantage. Two aigu- 
ments may he stated in their favour. In the 
(ir.st place they .adapt to modern conditions 
aueioiit iuh‘S of law whieh have ceased to 1)0 
applicable. In a spaisely - iidiahited country 
the doctiino that wild animals aio no man’s 
j)roj)erty is reasonable. But when every inch 
of ground has its owner, and every ])laut is 
j)riv.ate })ro}terly, it is pedantic to alHi'm that 
animals w’hich live ami die on jaivate lami, and 
are wholly fed on piivate propei ty, hi'eomo 
jmhlic been, use they have the power ol flying or 
leaping over the fences which scqjaiatc one 
])iivatc jiroperty from another. Common seii.so 
w'ould suggest that they .should be roeognised 
as part ol (he }>ro]>crty of the laudowmer on 
whose teiritory they arc lor the moment, and 
that their being taken hy anolher pei.son is as 
much .stealing as the appropriation of a shee]> 
or tin key. But in the second ]»laeo there is 
the plea in favour ol the game laws that hy 
encouraging spoi t they encourage the residenee 
of owners on their estates ; the lulvantage of 
wdiieh to the community cannot he disputed. 
But these arguments arc met by others of 
nn<leiiial)lo force. Ilnm.in nature has not 
eonlined the love of sjiort to the breasts of 
landowmcrs, or of rich men who can hue their 
rights. It exists as di'eply in the hearts of 
poor men ; and no onactmeiiLs can coiiviuee tlunn 
that its indnlgenee is a crime. Eiii ther, the ex- 
cessive preservation ofgame, which thegamc laws 
foster, makes poaching a very ]iroti table pursuit. 
At the same time the valuable animals thus 
multiplied are .somewhat in the ])osition of a 
shopkeeper’s goods exposc'd outside his door 
instead of within his window;: they are not in 
a place of sale custody, watched over hy regular 
atteiidani^i, so that the t ‘Hiptation to take 
them is enhanced by apparent negligence and 
the ])rospect of carrying tlicm olf without 
detccticki. It is against public ])()licy to foster 
in this manner tcipptiitions to crime, ami most 
of all to offences which are artificially created 
by law. Tlie impolicy is heightened hy the fact 
that those yielding to the temptation are often 
brought into situations where in self-defence they 
commit murder or aic themselves murdered. 

The economic offe-cts of preservation of game 
have been oftep exaggerated on both sides. 
The advqj’ates of thtJ system urge that a large 
‘amount: of food is produced and a great deal of 
employmonf given. The opponents insist that 
crops are destroyed, laud thrown out of cultiva- 
tion! in order to fonn prcsorvc.s, and agricul- 
tural employment diminished. Excluding deer 
forests from view for the present, the mischiefs 
on both sides have been practically much re 
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duced ill anjouiit by tlic effect of recent agri- 
cultural (!ej)ie«sioii. This fact has given to 
tenants in general an increased ]U)\\or of making 
theii own conditions, among ANhich moderation 
in the [ireservation of game is not one of the 
least essential. There are probalny not now 
many farm.s iij which any considerable ayiount 
of damnge to cro[is aiiscs from game. The 
aeln.'il jnesei ve.s are mostly witliin jiaiks, partly 
gr;i/ed by cattle and sheep ; and in woods, 
which under present eireu in stances return as 
much jirolit from timber as the land would if 
under cullivation. Nor can any reasonable 
person think it desirable that sylvan scenery 
sliould be utterly abolislied in England, even if 
a small addition to tlie supply of liuinan lood 
weic theieby attained. The number of keejiers 
is also not gieally le.ss than the number of 
agrieultuial lalumii is Avouhl be. 

The case ot deer forests (Avhieh are really 
treeless tracts of mountain heath) is, however, 
peculiar in its eireu instaueos, II the deer were 
limited to the higher ranges, in which cultuic 
18 unju’otitablc, the miall number of sheep and 
cattle Avhich they would displace would be 
Bcarcely woith computation. l>ut of late yeais 
rich str.ingcrs have otloied tempting lents for 
immemr lan ,cs of country, including a propor- 
tmn ol Iiilih glens, with the vicav of driving 
on' the usting po|)ulation on the jiretcnco 
that tlimr presence fiigliteii.s the doer away. 
The I 'elcncc is unlounded, for deer soon become 
reconciled to the sight of those aaIio do not 
molest them. But even if it were true it would 
be contrary ti. sound national jiolicy to allow a 
w’Mc dnstii'’*. 'aa be dejiojtnlateii for the sake of 
yie’i b ig sj-ort to a licli man. A royal com- 
mission in 1805 investigated the extent of 
land suitable for crofter holdings or common 
pnsluio, Avhich it stated at 1,700,000 aeres, 
I'ui I’hmo 'lo'j not ap[iear to lie any statement 
of th j bit.d area comprised in deer forests. 

riticln (Jrifliths VVelfoid, The J)ijlii^ces of the 
L/nns, 181G (It'^traels from Evidenec helorc 
Honse, of (’onmious bJonuiuttce, Spoeeh of 'h’ight, 
etc.) — SImw bclfvre, Fra-doni of Land, 18S0.— - 
Jlepnrt nf Hi’ihhiiida and Islands CmPniisslnn, 

1895. j. H. K. 

G/MING CONTJiACTS. A gaming or 
wagering contract “is one by which two 
[lersons professing to hold opposite views 
touching a future uncertain event mutually 
agi’oo that, de[ieiidcnt upon that event, one 
sliall receive from the other, and the otlier shall 
j>ay or hand over to him, a sym of money or 
other stake ; neither of tlft contractiag ]»artics 
having any other iHcrest in Jiat contiaijt 'lian* 
the sum or stake he wdl so win or lose, there 
being no other real con.sid oration for the making 
of siicli contiact by C'tuer of the ])aryes.” 
(rlustico Hawkins in Carlili v. Carbolic Smoke 
Ball Company (1892) Queen’s. Bench ^84). 
Contracts of tliis description are doclai'cd to be 
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mill and void b> an aet pa.s8cd during the 
present reign (8^9 Viet. c. 109, p. 16). 
Notwitlnstanding this aet it was held that / 
betting agent wlm had paid the amount due by 
his ]>iincnKd on the loss of a bet was entitled 
to recover tlic same from the latter (Head v. 
Andonson, 10 Queen's Beneli Divisi(m 100 ; 13 
Queon’s Bench Division 779), but lliis indirect 
recognition of betting tiansiictions has lately 
been set a.sidc by the Gaming Act of 1892, 
which enacts that no action shall ho broiiglit 
to recover any sum of money j»aid in respect 
of any gaming or wagering contract. Tlio 
subject of gaming con ti acts has recently been 
discussed with relerenec to tlic “niit>.sing word 
competitions” organised hy certain ni'wspapers, 
whieh were held to bo illegal, as the result did 
not de[»cml on skill and judgment but n[am 
mere chance (Barclay v. Pearson — 1 893 -- 
2 Chancery 154). Tlie ]»rinciple ot the statute 
against gaming and wagciing rontracls Avas, to 
a certain extent, already recognised by the 
statute of 14 Geo. 111. e. 4 8, which forbids 
the insurance ol a lile in whicli the insurer has 
no interest, and wliich is still in lorce. 

Much discussion has taken ])laco both in 
England and abroad on the fpiestioii whether 
cerUiii time bargains on the stock c.n'lijingo and 
in the produce in.aiket.s are to be coiisiilured as 
partaking of the nature of wagers, anil the result 
of the decisions seems to he that a contract is not 
eutorceable Avfiere it can be jiroved that it was not 
the nitention of the parties to deliver or leeeive a 
ccituin quantity of securities oi produce at a 
cerlaiu price, but that the jiajnicnt of the 
dillerence between the price, at wliieli the bargain 
A\’as iiinde and the market price at the time fixed 
for tlie comjdction of the bargain was the sole 
object of the trau.saction ; in the absence of such 
jiroof tlie ]>ariie8 must be jiresumed to have 
intemleil a real sale (Gri/ewood v. Blane, 11 
Common Bench 526 ; 'riiackere. llaidy, 4 Queen’s 
Bench Division 685 - see also tlie decision of the 
German Jieichsobriflandclss/ericht, vol. 6, )>. 224, 
and of German ReirhsrjrrirM Entsch. in 
Vit'il.^achen, vol. 12, p. 16, and vol. ^t), p. 214). 

In F; ance time bargains are not alwa^ s considered 
gaming eoiitrai’ls (sec the ileciMon of the (k)m't of 
Appeal at Dijon, dated 18tli May 1891, rcpoited 
*JkiHG3 llecmiL period Kjac, 1891, II. 381) (iq). also 
liOTlKiilEs). See Vei earner, Rtauh Ihdnrupui ei 
Cl Hhjue sur les deux ilc lloursc. et Morc/tes d Terme, 
Paris, 1903. ^ K. s. 

GANGSf A<iuicuT/n%AL, also called “public 
gangs,” are to be distinguished from “piivate 
guiigs,” organised by the farmer him.self who 
empi^'ys them, and ?iiperiiitendcd by one of 
his own men Avho works Avith them. The 
]mhlic gungs arc engaff^d hy am indejieiideiit 
gang-master, Avho makes his ow if terms Avith 
l^he w'omen or boys A\’ho compose tl«m, iml secs 
a certain amount of agricultural work executed 
for a farmer, wlio jiay.s by the, piece. Tho 
system is to be found throiighout^io Fen dis- 
trict. In 1865 it existed in the counties ot 
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Caml)rid;,"cshirft, HuTitiiigdonsfairo, Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and 
was the direct result of the enclosure of wild 
land without providing an ad'*cpiato number of 
cottoges lor resident cultivatorV. This enclosure 
wont on witli gicat rapidity in the two last 
decades of the reign ofGeorgc 111., and, combined 
with the nnreformed poor law, which rated the 
parish rather tlian, as now, the union of iKirishes, 
and therefore discouraged landowners from 
keeping cotUges, lest, as was said, they should 
become “nests for beggars’ brats,” made it neces- 
sary for occui)iers of land to look elsewhere for 
the labour tliey needed. The Poor Law Union 
Chargeability Act (18G5) altered the condition 
of affairs to a certain extent, but the expenses 
of cottage-building and repair have partially 
rejdaced the evil then removed. The moral 
evils to which Ihcse gangs led, particularly in 
a part of England which, being exceptionally 
free from fences or hedges, admitted of a strict 
look-out being kep't by the culprits against 
observation, and the physical ruin caused to 
the employees, were so great that in 1 8().5 Lord 
Shaftesbury, supported by the then Bishop of 
Lincoln(Dr. Jackson) and Earl Granville, carried 
an address from the House of Lords to the Queen 
for including agiicultural cliild-l.ibourers in the 
scojie of inquiry by the children's labour com- 
nrission, apjjointed in 1862, and then sitting. 
They reported in 1867 that und«.’ the public 
guug system the payment of children according 
to their age and abilities, and the adjustments 
of work to their i)owers, were studied to a great 
nicety. There were, however, many children 
employed far too young, and the distances they 
had to travel on foot led to appalling cruelty. 
The jireponderance of evidence as to a well- 
regulated system, however, showed that the 
exercise was good for the health of the elder 
children, and many medical men said the same 
also of the effect on the women. On the other 
hand the gross immorality and general coarsen- 
ing of charaC’tor, the obscenity and uiicleanliness 
grafted on the young women by the irregularity 
and vagi’ancy of the life, were testified to almost 
universally by labourers, fanners, and ministerr 
of the Gospel. The rej)ort of the commissioners 
startled the public with its revelations. The 
result WU.S the passing, 20th August 1867, of 
an act vfhich forbade the employraiwit of any 
child under eight years old, of any female in 
the same gang with males, and since 1894^oi 
any iemalo under a male gang-master unless a 
licensed gang-mistress were also present. Gaiig- 
niastera must t^e licenseij^by district councils, and 
may not hold a liquor license. I'he distances 
to be travelled on foot by the gang are to be 
fixed by the councils, and each license must be 
renewed ovtfy six months. These enactments 
have been made more stringent by the Education 
Act 1870, wjftch forbids the employment of any 
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without a certificate of school proficiency. The 
work done with the gang varies witli the dilfei- 
eiit months, and ceases during harvest time. 
It consists principally of weeding, jucking twitch, 
singling tiij-nips, gathering stones, sjtreading 
manure, setting potatoes, selecting seeds. The 
advantages of tlie system arc the training of 
the young to agihiultural work, the securing of 
occasional extra hands for the fanner, and of 
extra W'ages for the cottage home, and in the case 
of the boys at any rate, the healthy eflect of 
outdoor exercise. What disadvantages remain 
since the regulation by the act of 1867 arc the 
usual mischiefs aiisiiig from the lierdiiigof twenty 
to thirty children together, and their possildesub- 
jectiou to an excessive amount of labour wliero 
it is the interest of their emidoyor to “drive’' 
them too fast ; the danger to women’s health in 
[larticubir, from cold and oxj)osure, and stiain, 
and the harm arising to their home.s by their 
absence ; and po.ssibly the discouragement of 
adult male labour by the competition of the 
gangs. Hajipily the general inqnovcmcnt in 
education and refinement among agiiiultural 
labourers’ familie.s is gradually cau.siiig all 
Women, ex('C}»t widows who liavo no breadwinner, 
to refuse such labour, the conditions of wliielj 
are quite unlike the animal hiring of nlmlo 
families to work togetlicr, as in Northumboi land. 
When, however, the councils really exeicise 
their right of choiee, and a[>point as gang-master 
only a man who is at once skilled iii the treat- 
ment of land, firm in command, and gentle in 
disciidiue, gangs seem to form a basis for just 
that technical training which is needed in our 
rural districts. The transferenoo of the [lowois 
of licensing from justices of the peace to Disti ict 
Councils, act of 1894, has not, liowevcr, revived 
the waning popularity of tlusc gangs. Whereas 
in 1894 in Norfolk alone there were 21 licensed 
gang-masters and 14 gang-mistresses, returns 
in 1909 prove that there arc 'bow only 6 gang- 
masters a|-d 3 gang-mistresses in that county. 
The Rural District Oouniil of Wisbech, on 
the other hand, where fruit-growing is the 
special jndustry, has licensed 4 gang-masters 
and 3 gang-mistresses. This, however, is an 
exceptional case. «; 

[For much valuable evidence, see Childrens 
Employment Commission, sixth report, 1867 ; for 
the history, Hodder’s Life of Lord Shaftesbury; 
and lor referenco.s Fred Clifford’s Ayricultural 
Look out, p. 296. — Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries 
if Work and Wages, p. 611. — I'rothero’s Pioneers 
of English Famring, p. 225, comp. “Saebsen- 
gangerei”»dn Jahh, *fur Ge^etzgelmng.—KQhhf], 
"Agrimi^ural^ Labourer. For private gangs, see 
Children’s Employment Commission, 
part ii., Fourtli Keport, 1870.] H. L. w. 

GtoiLH, Charles (1758-1836), a French 
economist and financial writer, was boni in 
Allauchc (Cantal) and moved early to Paris. 
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jubseqiicTit rule of Najiolcoii lie licld various 
public ollices. 

Ho was a lucrcaiitilist with ooiiMtlcrablo 
modifications, duo no doubt largely to his 
extensive acijnaintanco with the economic 
literature of his own time, of whiAi lie wrote a 
history, ])rob:^bly his most important work. 

Anionic Ills wntint,Ls were : Kasai snr las revenue 
des ]jeup/as dcpins I'data/vihi (1800 ). — Jhs 
systhnes d' Kconovua, 2 >*>ldai\ir (1801)). — lu'jlcxions 
sur le biuhjd de ISI 4 {1811); Tfanne de I'Ccommiie 
polHiqm, fimdec sur las fads rnuu'illis en France 
ct cn Aiujlctcrre^ etc. (1815). — Considerations 
ynit'rafes sur la situation financiSre dc la France 
cn ISl/i (181.5). — Con sidiiral ions ijctu'rales sur la 
situation finann he de la France eu /<S7d (1816). 

— De la It'ijLdalion, de Va/lministrnlion et de la 
('oiuj)fahilde des finances de la France diqniis la 
resfauralion ( 1817 ). K r. k. o. 

(lanilli also wrote a Diclionnabe analyliqnc 
tl' l^Jcononiie politique, published at I’aiis and 
bru-.sols 1820. 'rins work is very rest riel ed both 
in its range of sidiji'cts and in its method. Fx- 
jtorlalions has only two pagi-s allottwl to it, while 
Demande and Off re, winch form two separate 
articles, have scarcciy more tlian one page between 
them. IV'rhaps tiie main use of the volume to the 
modern reader is to remiml him of tlie subjeets 
most nmlcr public notice at tlie time when it >vas 
wntte' M'Uulloch rclers to tins book slight- 
ingly 111 Ins IJterature of Folitiral Economy. 

(IARiUjK!) coin, a term n.scd hy hankews 
to indicilc coims which have been sorted out 
fioMi II 10 .SO ill general use. To “ garble ” coin 
iiicans to select Iroin a nnniber of coins tluisc 
pi ones which arc rcupiired for a particular purpose, 
sudi as, for instance, to molt into bullion or to 
sen 1 10 a m nt fjr recoinage. F. lo. A. 

tl/JIDlNKR, oil GAftDNRU, IlAhmi (6. 
162.5), son of Devereiix Gardiner of Newcastlo- 
on-'l'yne. His father appears to have been 
an .attorn-iv, but failing in this profession, he 
hoc < me Acriting master at Queen Elizahetli’s 
Graiinnar School, Ncwcistlo. In 1650, Il,alj>h 
Gardiner Av.as e.stajjlished as a brewfr at North 
Shields, and so infringed the monopolv of the 
Company of Brewers and Bakers of Newcastle. 
He maintained that the charters Aviiich con- 
ferred their privileges were contrary to the^ 
statute-law ol the kingiloiff, and tliereforo of no 
authority. Throughout his life ho carried on a 
struggle with the companies in defence of this 
priiicijile. In 1650-51 the bakers and brewers 
warned him to cease brewing and brought 
several actions against him. Gardiner, however, 
took no notice of them, and in August 16f)2 
he was arrested, “ actions b^iiig laid for nine 
hundred pounds, when twenty i.ouiul could not 
be recovered, and he kopi lockt in a prison, 
from all c imrorts, in a tower above 36 foot 
high.” Hit bail was at first accepted, bi^; after* ' 
wai'ds refused, and lie was not allowed to defend 
his own cause. In February 1653 ho escaped I 
from prison ; in the following* August ho was | 


• 

aga'n arresled by the constables of Newcastle 
cor[Kiratiou, but rt^scued by the sailors. Shortly 
afterwards he was imprisoned, and on 29t^ 
Scjit. 1653 he addressed to })arliament a petition 
which was fcfcri|-d (5th Oct.) to tlio committee 
on trade, and (18tli Oct.) ordered to bo taken 
into consideration on 15t]i Nov. The mayor and 
burgesses of Ncw'castlo, however, asked for a 
delay of fourteen days, which was gr.anlod ; buton 
18lh Nov. many of the witnesses were examined. 
On the application of Samuel Hartlib, solicitor 
to the corporation, proci'cdings wci’o deferred 
until the 13ih Dec. Unfortunately for Gardiner, 
Cromwell dismissed the long jiarhament on 
12th Dec., .and so Ids case was not heard. He 
was at this time still in gaol, Init shortly after- 
wards apjic.ars to have regained his freedom. 
On 15tli Dec. 1656 a committee of the common 
council was apjiointcd to consider his charges 
against the corpoiation. A certain Ralph 
'Gardner, hanged at York for coining on 30th 
March 1661, has been identified with the sub- 
ject of this notice. But tliere can be mi 
foumlalion for the cliarge, for Gardiner was 
still carrying on his business in 1662-63. 

Gardiner pidilislied Knylands (irievance Dis- 
covered in relation to the Coal Trade ; the tyrannical 
ojqiirssion of the Mayistrates of Newcastle ; tlieir 
Charters and Grants; thesevcral Tnjals, Deqwsitioru, 
and ./ udyinents oUained a/jainst them, etc. , London 
1655, 4to. Much of tliis work was written in 
prison. It •'(>11 tains much useful information on 
the Ncaveastle co.d trade and the con.servatorship 
ol the Tjno ; but it is cldelly valuable as a record 
of tlie relations between the exclu«ive corporations 
of the 17th century and the private trader. The 
Flea and Defemc of the Magistrates of Newcastle 
against the allegations of Ralph OardincTf as 
exhibited by him before Farliament in J65S, 
published in 1818 in vol. iii. of Richardson’s Re- 
prints of Rare Tracts. Fnglands Grievance, etc. 
was repuhhslied in 1796, and .again, at North 
Shields, ill 1849, when a life of Gardiner and 
copious notes woie added. 

[Life of Gardiner in the North Shields edition 
of England s Grievance. — MemoirB of Ambrose 
Darn is (Surtees Society), p)). 216, 369.] 

w. A. a. n. 

, GARFLLI DKLLA MOREA, Giusro Ema- 
NUELE (died 1893), an economist and juris- 
con.sult, and professor at the university of Turin; 
an able writer, well known in Italy for his school 
coinpen<l#iims. Ho .‘jipiiorted liberaluprinciplea 
and the theories of the classical economists. 

Ills most important^ works are Principii di 
^co7iomia Politico, Riuna, 1881, 2Md ed. — Scienza 
dAle Finrnse, Torino, 1888. a. b. 

GARFIELD, JAMiS Ajuiam (1831-1881) 
was born in Orange, Ohio, He ^terod political 
life in which he rapidly advanced, and waa 
elected president of the United Stated in 1880; 
he wasassassiiiatcd while in office. *His speeches, 
which reflect the economic opinions of the 
Republican party betwecTi the Uivil War and 
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1880, luivc bcc'.n collected : Th^ Worhsof Jams 
Abram Garfield^ edited l)y BuVko A. Iliiiwlulc, 
^vols., Boston, 188:^. Gjirfield had a special 
interest in the snceoss of the ninth (1870) 
census, lor wliicli see Ids »S'pr^,7<cs, 6th April 
and 16th Decendu'r 1869. lie also contributed 
an article on tlie “Census” to the lirst edition 
of ./o/n/svod.s A'V/d> Unirersa! Eiu'ndojxvdia ; re- 
piiblislied in The WorU, etc., vol. ii. ii]>. 185- 
217. 'file same subject, The Anurimn Census, 
is treated in a jtapei n-ad betorc the American 
Soc. Sei. Assoe., pu]»lishe<t in 'rranstiHions, No. 
2, 1870, jip. 81-7)5, al.v) iiioii' e\li.m.4ivcly in 
Riport of fhe Comm it I o,' on the Ninth Census, 
House ol Hep. 'll.st Coii*^. 2nd Se.ss., 18tli 
.lanuary 1870, pj>. 120. i). u. i). 

(5AB.NIKR, (aiMi'K Ckumain (17.54-1821), 
was born at Auxerre and died at I’aiis. IJ|> to 
the date of tlie revolution he liad given no sign 
ol being the ('eonninist he afterwards beeame. 
An Aiiaereoiitie poet, lie was well known tin oiigli * 
his society veises, some of which are among the 
classics of that order of poetiy. It was not till 
1700 that ho began life in earnest, lie declared 
himself a waiin suppoilei of the monarchy, and 
in that character Avon the ronlidencc ol Louis 
XVI., Avlio olfercd him ofliee, Avhieh he declined 
to accejit. After the 10th August 1792 he 
emigrated to Sw it/erland, and did not return 
to Fiaime till 1795. A yeai later he piib- 
lished his Abmjd dcs 2^f'imdp<'s dr I'rconomic 
poUHque, 1 vol. 12ni(), a vork A^’ldch, con- 
sidering its date, is not without merit. Ilis 
adlmsion to the coup d'Cot of the 1 8th Brnmaire 
gained him the ])iefecture of the departments 
of Seine and Oise, a post which be exchanged 
in 1804 tor a seat in the senate ; and ho was 
president of tlmt body fiom 1809-1811. We 
need not dwell on other otlicial posts which he 
held ; these, though lucrative, were lalhcr 
digiiilied tlnin laboiious. It may be mentioned 
that ho employed the time which they left at 
his disposal in bis favoui ite stiK^ie.s of ocoiiomic.s 
and finance. He Avas thus led to publish in 
1805 his translation of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, 5 vols. 8vo, the best in the French 
language. It should be added that a .second 
edition of this tran.slation appeared in 1822, 6 
vols. in 8vo, one A^olume being notes, the object 
of Avhich is to refute Adam Smith from the j>oint 
of vieAV of the physiociats. A thii'd edition 
was imbli^ed by OuillaiKnin, under ^he care 
of Adolphe Blainjui and of Eugfeiio Buret, 2 
vols. gr. in 8vo, 1848. Oarnier’s fccliiig.s o^r 
gratitude toAA^ard.s the impfirial regime did n/>t 
t.Indcr him from voting in 1814 for the deposi- 
tion of Napoleoa I. Thif) led to his being a])- 
pointed a jieer uf Franco by Louis XVIII. He 
held aloof duiiug the Hundred Days, and was, 
in conseqlicncig, appointed a minister and a 
member of tlie council of state as soon a.s the 
king returned^to France. The emjuro had 
made him a epunt ; the restoiation made him 


a inarqiik Justiei) to the inomoiy of Oarnior 
requires us to rerneuibcr that he defended free 
trade in corn, and the freedom of the press 
in the chamber of jieeis. The other works 
of Gamier did not rise to the level of his 
translation d.' Adam Smith ; though interest- 
ing, con.sideii ig the time when they were 
writteil, they < d not maintain tfie repuUiion 
which that A^olk had won for him. The 
folloAving are the titles of the mo.st iinjioitaiit : 
Thdorie drshaivjur^ d!cscomptc, 1806, ]iaiuphlct, 
8vo, and a llisloire dr la monnaic, tracing 
this subject from tlie eai best nges to the time 
of Chaiicmagne, 2 vols, 8vo, 181 S. This last 
Avoik Ava.s composed by ])Ulting together vaiiou.s 
}iapers read at the Institute in 1817 and 1818. 
A.s a ])eer of Fiance, he wrote .Severn 1 rejiorts, 
ephemeral in character, dealing Avith subjects of 
the day. A. c. f. 

GAKNIF.R, .losKi-H (181:5-1881), av:is born 
at Beiiil (^A/prs 7naritimcs) nud died at I’aiis. 
Sprung (rom a family engaged in agiiciil I in (>, who 
weic comfoit.ibly oil, he made his Avay to Faiis a 
.shoit time befoic tin' revolution of 1880. He 
w.i.s on tlie ]Kiint ol enli'i ing the banking house 
(i| .'ae<pies Laffiti’K, when, being warmly le 
ccived by .' 4110^1110 BrVNi^ri, who had just taken 
in hand the ilirt'etion of the Sujx'nor School of 
Comvicirr, founded in 1820, lie delei mined to 
enter that modid institution, in Avhieh he A\as 
sucoes.sively pupil, secretary to the goveiiiing 
body, a.ssistant master, and linally professor. His 
energy led him to seek a Avuler field, and lie 
became a contributor in 1835 to the jXatioiial, 
managed at that time by Armand Can cl, and the 
scientific bulletin of that join nal was cntuisted 
to him. lie also contribute,!!, betAVoen 1 835 and 
1839, to the Dirtionnairr du comm errs H drs 
marrhandisi s, published by Guillaiimin. He 
continued his conti ibutions to this work, which 
became in 1861 Wxo, ItLcHovnabr miivcnel du 
commerce d de la navajafion^ He attended 
regularly the lectures of Blaiiqiii in the (ton- 
sarcaioire Jh arts d mHicrn; and rejmiduced 
the course with the a.ssisUince of Ad. Blaise 
(of the Vosges) between November 1836 and 
Augmst K538. They formed three volumes 
,8vo of a collection the fourth volume of 
Avhieh AA^as cntiicly from the pen of his felloAv- 
labourer. After this he e.stabli.shed in 1838 
a technical .school of tiado and manufactures. 
He had, however, no special aptitude for this 
Avork, and on it he expended, fruitlessly, six 
years of his life. The failure of this effort 
weighed heavily, /’rom a pecuniary point of 
view, on thq^ years which folloAV'ed, But Gamier 
set him.s^lf with courage and detennination to 
wipe out all traces of this unsuccessful step, 
^ He returned to his favour ite occupations, and in 
Novemijcr 1842 founded, with the assistance of 
other rising economists, the SoddU cCdconomis 
politique. In 1843 Gamier commenced a 
course of lectures on political economy at the 
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A*Mnde (me do Valois), an institution similar 
in ohaiacier to the existing ])olyteflinic and 
jiliiloteclinic associations in Franco. 

After this date tlio productions of Carnier’s 
pen were numerous. Those works were of 
various forms, some being Ids o\*i individual 
)U‘oductions, wldle some were written in concert 
williothors ; luitall of tlioni cipially wereofovoted 
to lli(' explanation of the tlioory or the jnuc- 
tical apjtlication of ])()lilit!al economy. He 
edited tlu! Annuairc de. Vecoiwniic pordiqiu' 
H (ie. hi sta/isliqiir, which had been esUib- 
lished by Messrs, (hiilhuimin in 1844. from 
that year till 18f>5. In 184.5 he became. 
th(‘ prineipel editor ol the Journal Jf'.'i (honn- 
hiiJi't ((stablished in 181'J), uliieh )K)st ho did 
m.t (juit till 1855, resuming it in 18<)() and 
retaining it theneetorwaid till his death. In 
1858 he undertook the management of the 
Xoui'eoa jmmiul drs aoniiiu'isancca but 

gave it no in 18(50. Wo havt' thus de.sciilied 
the pi ineii>al \\orks wbieb tlai nier undei took in 
connei'tion with otheis in the, couise. of bis busy 
literal y life. We nill now revolt to tbo.se 
which are exehi.sively ])eisonal to himself. He 
])ublishod, in 1845, the 1st edition of bis 
PlUmt'nhi J'ecoiwviic the title of wbicli, 
alter ihe 4th edition in 18C0, was altered to 
(he '/' '//e d'lhonomu po/i/hiuc, now in its 9tb 
elitim '(88!)). Thi.s work alone would have 
made lb'' name ol (hnnier famous. It foims 
ill iv.diiy an encycloiuedia of economic .science ; 
piethodieal order and deep knowledge of the 
subject being alike conspiiaious in it. And it 
sm iild bo , dded that the author has shown a 
perfect po 'er (-(' ap])rociatiiig those ojtinions 
nb. b are opp( .’d to his scicntitic conviction.s. 
Oani! grailed on this treatise other works 
more or lc.s.s dhstinctly connected with it. Tims 
he wrote Ids work J>a princqie dc hi pnjuihdum 
(1857), tiin 2Md edition of which appeared in 
188 5 a'',.er thot writer’s death; Les ehhnnUs 
d(,s Jiiiancns (1858), which was developed, after 
the llnd CAiition •(! 8(52), into lirdfe drs 
finances, the 4th edition having been p’dili.shod 
in 1883, also after his deatli ; followed by 
L'Jbri^ijd dcs Elements dc Vdconomic^jiolitiquc 
(1850), a very sueciimt coiiyiendiiim of Ids great 
trc. tise. This had reached in 1884 its 6tb 
edition. His last work was Notes ct peliis 
iraitf^s (18G.5), a collection containing among 
other tldiigs the 3rd edition of hi.s J'devicnts dc 
staiistiqnc. 

It was Gamier to whom ( nilhinmiii entrusted 
in 1845 the work of rnnotatjng Ids edition of 
the Pnnriples of ropnliftioii by RLw.Tli'J.s. In 
1848 Gamier also coilcedd in one vyb me all 
the speecbe.s made and the opinions exprcsscfl 
on the subject of the hroit au travail, a point 
of doctrine dear to th'- socialists. Gami'ir was 
able to prove, by a simple and impartial repro- 
duction of the oppo.sito opinions exj»rci5.‘-''d con- 
oorning it. that there was no sound basis for 


this docti'ino. Besides these works bis TraiU 
complri d'arilhmSujuc thforique et pratique, the 
foiiiidaiioij of wbieb was laid when lie coni# 
menced work in the school of Blanqui, bears 
(estinioiiy to bisfuoii slant desire to bo of .serviee, 
in however bumble a mnniicr, to the cause of 
commercial tcacldng. ’I'lii.s nork reached its 
4tli edition in 1887. In ISlt) a proCcs.sor.sldp 
of political economy ua.s established tor him at 
Ibc t'A-A)lc dcs 2 wnfs et cJiaussths. He lield this 
till bis deaib, as be did also the similar ])ro- 
fcssorsliips at tho A'cale superh urc de commerce, 
at the Pcolc commcrcialc de V Avenue Trudaine, 
and at the CoUhjc Clinjital, etc. Gamier’s 
rcpntrition was Euiopcaii. Several of his 
writings, especially liis mo.st important work, 
Ids Trvatisc, ncro translated into Italian, 
Sjtaidsh, and into liussian, and arc emjiloyed 
as tho basis of (vononne teaching. Ho became, 
24lb May 1873, a memhor of tho Institute 
{Academic dc^ sciences morales ct j)olUiques), in 
succession to Baron Cliarles llujiin, and in 1876 
tho dejiartment in which lie uas born elected 
him a senator. During the last year of bis 
life bo lieeame, by seniority, the president of 
the Hocict6 d'dconomie politique without giving 
up the dutie.s ot permanent secretary, an ufliee 
wliicli lie had held since its e.stabli.shmcnt in 
184,5. A. c. f. 

GAKNlSll EF. V’ben a judgment recovered 
by a creditoi agaiii.st a debtor remains unsatis- 
(ied and a*debt is due to the debtor from a 
third }iaity, I.Ihi eiediloi can obtain an order 
from the court reijniriiig the tliiid ])arty to 
show cause why lu; .slioiild not jiay tho debt to 
ilio creditor. Tlie third I'aity is called the 
“garnislice” and the order a “ gamishoe 
order. ” 

[Rides of the Supvtinc Court, Onh i' xlv.] 

J. E. c. M. 

GARRATI, Maiitino (c. 15L1i century), bom 
at Lodi, near Milan. He .studied under 
Bartolo da Sas.S()rcrrato, the al)lc.st jurisconsult 
of bis til^ic (1313-1359), and was the best 
lawyer and .scliolar among Ids pupils. He 
wioii. on “Money.” Cossa gives tlio date as 
1438. 

• 

M. (Jarrati’.s dissertation was jwinted with 
similar treatises in tho comiiilatiou De Monetis, 
made by M. Boy.s.s (1574), and R. Budelius (1591), 
and by G^Te.sanro (1(509). ^ 

“All the.sH writers^)Cgin by showing a lively 
ajipreciatiou of the intrinsic value {bonitas in- 
^inseca) of coin.^, which leads to an energetic 
dc.seiiption of the (!bonomic disasters involved 
in their debasement, and to urgent protests 
against such practices ^ddre.s,sed*to the heads ol 
states. But alter all they aro«ure that the 
value of coins i.s attached to them by arbitrary 
enactment {valor i7n2>ositus), and end Ijy defend- 
ing in cases ot nccc.s.sity a resort to •the device ol 
debasing the currency.” — Luigi Cossa, An In- 
troduction to ty. Rludi/ of VoIMc/d Kcorumy^ 
1893. tr. bv Louis Dver. M.A.. n. 170. a. b. 
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GAIIVE, CiiiusTiAN (1742.1708)/ was ap- 
pointed in 1768 cxtraordiiftiry prufessor of 
Ujiilosopljy in Leipsic ; owing to liis bad health 
he resigned this oflicc in 1772, and retired to 
Breslan, liis native town, wliert^he resided until 
the time of his deatli. 

Garve jiublislied in 1794-06 the first good 
Gcnnan translation of Adam Smith’s Wmlth 
of Nations, besides S('V(Mal oilier translations, 
viz. of Cicero, Ik OJJiciis, Maelai lane’s Fn- 
giiin'cs concerning IhsPoor, Aristotle’s rot it as, 
and Paley’a Moral a^nd Political Pttitosophjf. 
He was very fond of translating, and used to 
say tliat his own thoughts weie only excited 
when ho commented on the thoughts of other 
writers. 

Curve’s original economic wiitings comprise 
variou.s e.ssays on the eharaeter of Lin* German 
peasantry and their rel.'ition towaids the land- 
lords ( t/efter den L'harakfcr da' Pana n und ihr 
Verhallniss gegen die (iidsticrren, I5n*slau, 1786). 
on the relation between moral ]»lnlosopliy and 
politics {AhhamUuna iihc.r die VaUiuiang dir 
Moral mil der Potitik, 1788), on lileraiy, inoial, 
and social .subjects ( Ikrsnchc khcr verf-ctticdaie. 
Oegeiistnnde ans der Moral, dcr JJtteratnr vnd 
dtm gesctlschnf (lichen Lcben, l>re.''lau, 1792-1802), 
and descriptive contiibntions on the sjnrit, chanic- 
ter, and government oC Frederick H. {Fragmente 
zur iSi'hildrrung des (Jeistef!, des C/iantlcfeni tout 
der llegicrnvg Friedrichs II., 1788-91). 

Garve wa.^ a great admirer of Scotch jdiilosophy 
and Scotch jdiilnsophers ; he <leelareH*HuTCiucs()N 
to bo a re.illy gieat ]ihilosopher, and Fkuojjson’s 
and S.MiTll's liooks to be “real nnisterpicces” ; still, 
in accordance with his own views “on the practical 
dangers of all general rnaxim.s,” ho states his 
opinion th.at several of Smith’s general Kations 
only ajiply to Mnghuid and France. A man of a 
quiet and evenly -balanced temper, Garve was 
adverse to all sudden relonns ; for the improve- 
ment of tin* condition of the German iieasantry, 
he expected more from the better and higher 
education of the landloids than from .sweeping 
state nie.asnn:s. He distingnisIiT^.s three .stages ol 
irnlustrial development : in the first, all men are 
equally unskiflcd, and on nearly the same low 
level ; in the second, great local ditlerences arise 
from the fact that progres.s is always due to in- 
dividuals ; in the third and higher stage, the 
tendency i.s again in favour of equality. 

On the subject of tiade, Garve exiires.scs the 
opinion that a comidetely developed and firmly 
establish eij^trade tends to foster superior^morality, 
because it leave.s le.ss room Tor su.sjncion and over- 
reaching, as all goods arc then excluuigetl in large 
quantities and hy men thoroughly acquainted witlf 
each other’s business. *■ 

Many of Garve’s views are to be foun<l in the 
iutroiluctions which he wifte for his tramslatioiis ; 
his original coS'.-position.s supply useful historical 
information on, the state of Germany towards the 
close of the last century. 

[Rosoher, ^eachichte der Nat Oekonmnik in 
DeHtschland, pp. 608-608 ] k. ca. 

GASKE1jTj,*P. (i9t)i oeiitury), aiitlior of 


Artisans and Machirary, London, 8vo, 1886, a 
reprint with .some additions of Ths Man nfactur- 
ing Pojmlalion of Engta.nd, London, 8vo, 1833, 
by the .same author. It contains an interesting 
and ajiparently trustworthy account of the 
physical and- social condition of the cotton 
o]»orativfis. The w’liter, as a medical man, 
sjK*alvS*with some aiillioiit y, but i.4 haidly to be 
followed in his imligii.ition at the regulation 
ol child labour by the Fa(Toiiy A('r 1833, or 
in Ills prophecy that the fime wa,s rajddly ap- 
jiroaching when tlie, labour of men would be 
almost entirely superseded by inaeliinery. 

1 77/e Manafaitnring Pojadntlon of England is 
referred to in rh'iier's Emilidi Factor g Lcgtslalum, 
Eng. trails, London, 1873, 8vo, ji. 12 note.] 

11. K. E. 

GASPAHIIST, Adrien t'rn. nne I’iiruk, 
Count ol (1 783-1 862), liegan life as a solilior, 
blit abamloned flic military .si'rvico in conse- 
quence ol a wound he reei-ived in 1806, and 
<ievotod himself to the eiillivalion of his ex- 
tensive landed pioperty in the iieighbonihood 
of Avignon. Under Louis Pbiliiipc he was 
succes.sively made a ]U'efeet, minister of tlie 
interior, and miiiisler of agriculture ; in 1850 
he organised, .as diiector, tlio Jnslifat Agroiio- 
viiguc of Versailles which was siij'pivssed by 
(be second cni]>iie. His juineapal woik.s aic — 
Ins pelifrs Frogtritles considarcs daiis tears 
rapjmrls arcc V Agricallare el le sort des on criers 
(Palis, 1821); Itecacil dc Mdmoires d' AgrP 
culture ct d’Economie Itarale, Palis, 1829-11, 
3 vobs., the lii’st volume lieing a li.aiidbook for 
the ow'iicrs of pio[icrty faimed at a rout, tlio 
.second oil M(inya.gr, iind the third on tlio intro- 
dnetion of silkworm.s into Europe,— tlie Coup 
d'aul sur V Agriculture cn Sidle (1832), and his 
Coursd' Agriculture (5 vols. 1843-49). 'rhe last 
volnmo of his Fours d' Agriculture gives the .sub- 
stance of Ills vii^ws, ojiinions, and cxjteneiiccs, 
embracing both tlicoretieal qimstioiis, such as 
(lie theory of rent of llit anlo, wdiich he attempLs 
to complctt, ami pmely ])ijactical questions, 
such us the calculation ol the cost of production 
in agriculture, the yield of manures, mntliods 
of agricnU«ural book-keeping, etc, 

^ M. do Gas]iaiin is one of tlic most dis- 
tinguished modern Lrencli agrimiltu lists ; liis 
ojiiiiioiis are those of a practical man, looking 
carefully and obji'ctivcly at every aspect of a 
question. Thus, on small and largo proportic.s, 
he whites: “If w'o have to jirouounce on the 
advisability of large or small propcrtii'S in a 
country, let us first remember that, like all 
other industries, a'gricvulturo wants capital, and 
that tho^eizo of an estate must every w'liore be 
projKirtionate'to the average available capital 
of the tenants (Cours d' Agriculture, v. p. 263).” 
' He coi]^idcrs Fa rming os sujicrior to M i^ta vage, 
because “the exact and complete distinction 
I between the interests of tbe landowner and ot 
1 the farmer allord's the powerful stimulus wldcb 
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has brouglit cultivation to its degree of perfec- 
tion. The proprietor is obliged steadily to 
ainclioraLe tho value of his estate in order to 
maintain or raise his rcniL at the expiration of 
the lease, and tho fanner, iiiij)elled by competi- 
tion to i)ay the highest possible rent, . . . 
makes use of the hugest possible circulating 
capital and the more advanced methods to secure 
a [)r()iit in Lis uiidertaiiing (Cmirs d' Anriailiurv, 

V. p. 302).” Still Gasparin had stated in his 
lia'ucil (Ic M<h)ioires (ii. ]). lOo) that “metayage 
is not an aihitraiy airungemciit iiide}>cndeiit 
of social Conditions, but a necessary ciuitract, 
wherever the rural poiadation is not in posses- 
sion of capital,” and in his Cours d' A <jricullur€^ 
(v. i». 321) he points out that under this system 
“ both the owner and the tenant have an 
inheritance to transmit to their family, the 
former his land, the second his tenure. . . . 
Infciior to fanning as a system of cultivation, 
is su])cnor in many other rcs[iects.” 

Strongly impressed with the imjiortance of 
tho cultivator being snilicieutly paid, M. de 
Gasjiarin insisted in his first jmblication 
lu'Xitcs Propri(X('^s), on the advantage of high 
agricultural wages : “ In countries where the 
peasant is ^^ell fed, high wages are only high 
in aj»;it'arai.cc ; theii- high rate is compensated 
by tla sLn.igth and energy ol the woiker” 
(p. p). K. ca. 

tiASTARiNO, IIaktolomeo (17th century), 
a Eologiieso theologian. 

(iasjir.vino wrote on the measures by which 
the government in the pontifical states sought 
to legulatc the corn trade. He devoted the 
first ])ait o his work to the theory of jirico, and 
tol. HU-d the loctriues of the canonists on 
the a JsTLiM I’liETiUM. The altered circumstances 
ot the times induced him to adopt dillercnt 
pri’u'ij)lt‘S. According to him, price is founded 
on utility, as well as on supply ; therefore he 
de ares the legiimn/e price to be an untrue 
prici when estanlished without considering such 
circumstances, and when it is lift regulated 
m such a iiiannerVs to bring prosperity both to 
buyer and seller, n placing to the 1; '..ter tlit 
cost of juoduction. 

l)e Icj/itimo et natnrali rerum vcnnfium preiio 
probsertim circif frumcnia, J’orolivii, ]t)34. • 

A. B. 

GASSER, Simon Petek (1676-1745). After 
having studied at Lcipsic and Halle, ho lectured 
01 ) law at Halle, and was called by Kii)g 
Frederick William I. of Prussia to the first 
chair of economy founded in the Prussian 
domiiiioiis, at the universitjaof Hallo, in 1727. 
It is kiioAvii how intenseTy the kbig was devoted 
to the economic deveb pment of lis states, 
according to the methods of tho mercantilists. 
Gasser’s purely jn-actical tendencies, and his, 
disinclinatioji to theo.y, were in strict #>iicord- 
ance with the king’s personal aims. Ilis 
writings on law are all in- Latin, but he 

ttiiKIloliAd in f^Ai'iiinn liio inf i><\rlimfi/\n f#i fViA 


economic, politi''^!, and canicrali.stie soiencct 
{^Einleitmig den ochommischm, politlicliev^ 
und KamcralwisscnsrJiufLcn, 1729), althong# 
he never went beyond the first ]»ait, in which 
he successively floals with state domains, royal 
dues, taxe.s, cattle-breeding and i ighls of jiastnre, 
minor agriculture, peasant services and dues, 
forestry, etc. The hook is dedicated to king 
Frederick William I., “the great (Economm, 
and still gi-eatcr soldier.” 

Gasser is at lieait a matler-of-liiet man of his 
lijue, with no anticipation of a still remote futme. 
The revenue derived from the state doinaiiis and 
royal dues was to cover the fi vil expenditure ; taxa- 
tion pioper, the military expen'^es. He deems the 
voting of taxes by a.ssemblu's quite useless, as the 
existing serviec.s are well ac(|uainte(l with what the 
laud can bear, and are hetti-r able to remonstiute 
in case of need. Still he Is no tdiiid admirer of 
the king’s favourite 7'/a.s' (bonus) policy, as ho knows 
“things which cannot be estimated in money.” 

He observes of theoretical rules, that in their 
atiplication a great deal always de])einls on personal 
skill and ability, and judiciously lays stress on tlie 
fact that the various parts of the kingdom being 
very unequally developed, each must lie dealt 
with according to the level it has reached. Hia 
clear practical insight also leads lum to take a 
discriminating view of the relative merits and 
demeiits of extensive and intensive ngiiculture: 
tillage with oxen is cheajiest and safest in soma 
places and with horses in others. He has a 
strong bias^in favour of large family estates ami 
trusts ijuleicoinmissa) (see Fideicommisshm ), and 
although he confesses that the peasantry were 
luiavily burdened, he objects to a policy of allevia- 
tion of their hurdens, and prefers to leave things 
as they were. 

[Roscher, tiesch. der Nat. Ock. in Deutschland^ 
pp. 371-376.] E. ca. 

GAUDTN, Martin Michel Charles. See 
Gaeta, Duke of. 

GAUGER, the name by which the cxeisenian 
was some years ago not uiifreqnently known, 
is a term of coiisiderahle antiquity. It oeciira 
ill 5 & 6 ♦Idw, VI. ch. 16, and again in 12 Car. 
11. e. 23 ; so that it was legally recognised as 
an ollicial title : it was used as such in the old 
form of commission to officers of excise. It is 
obviously derived from the duty of gauging or 
measuring casks of wine or spirits which was 
first established by 27 Edw. III. (1852). It 
is found jn Scott jiassm, and was useiiby Burns, 
but it appears to haVo fallen into disuse since 
the passing of tho Act 12 Viet. c. 1. 

^ c. a. h. 

• GAUTIER, Jules (1781-1858), was born at 
Bordeaux and died at Paris. He began life in 
trade, and became a deputy fd^tho (Gironde in 
1823. He w'as one of those who signed the “ un- 
dress of the 221 ” at the hreakiri^ oiij of the re- 
volution of 1830. Ho became a ^iccr of France 
in 1832, and snh-governor of the Bank of France 
in 1833. He was minister ofiiwanco for some 
Tiirknf.lifl ffrnm the .31 st March to the llLh Ma* 
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1839), and finally fiooarne a ^senator in 1852. 
He was the aulliur of a n>ii.si(lrial>lo iiunilior of 
^/licial reports, but the work which won liini 
his greatf'st reputation as a liberal econoinie 
thinker — liberal, considering ll^ie period when 
he lived — is his book Jha hanqiics cl (lea vistitu- 
f/imis (k crddit eii Annh'ique ct cn Kiiropt\ 1839, 

1 vol. bilge 8vo. “A S 3 'stein of fiee coinpeti 
tion is no doubt nioie (avourable than any oilier 
to the. iii’ogu'ss of Lraile. The alisonce of evc^r) 
fetter and restraint, absolute, liberty in fact, 
marks the soil in which coinnierec giows the 
quickest and (louiisbe.s the Ix'st. It is especi- 
ally to jirudent self-interest that recourse must 
be had to avoid the dangens with which the 
course of ci’edit is beset.” It was a deputy- 
governor of the Bank of Fiance who Avrote 
these sentenei’s, and during tlio time when he 
held that otliee. A. o. f. 

G A V ELK I N D. Befm e theNonnan ConquesI 
this term was iipplii'd to lands Avhich ]taid Gakol 
or rent, eithei in money or in kind. Th<' 
Norman Conquest genei'ally introdui;ed feudal 
tenuK's into Englaml. Hut in some paits of 
the country land is still hold by the customs of 
gavelkind. In the county of Kent this survival 
of old customs is tlie rule, and land is held to 
bo gavel kind unless it can be proved either 
that it was never subject to this tenure, or that 
it has been disgavelled by custom or otherwise, 
Outside Kent this tenure i.s a raic^ except ion. 
The chief ])cculiaiitie8 of gavelkind are as 
follows : — (1) if the holder died intestate his 
lands passed to all his sons as co-heii-s, without 
any preference for the eldest ; (2) the tenant 
can alienate at the age of fifteen ; (3) estate.s 
were doviseahle hy will at a date when other 
lands arc not snliject to test.iTnenlary di.sposi- 
tion ; (4) hind.s never escheated on conviction 
of felony. 

[Elton, Tenures of Kent. — Bighy, Ifi4oryof th* 
Law of Ikal rroperty. ] u. h. 

GA/ETTE. AnTioiincemeii\.s of an official 
nature are, ii\ lOiigland, made in th# Lmidon 
Ouzel Lc ; in Scotland, in the Kdinhurqh Gazelle ; 
ill Ireland, in the Dnhliib Gazelle. Such an- 
nouncements arc evidence as to any matters 
in which the crowi' or the government is 
concerned (see King v. Holt, 5 Term Reports, 
436), but in the ah.sence of exiircss statutoi-y 
jiro visions^ they are not in thcmselves^vidcnoe 
of matters concerning ]>rTvate intcie.sts only. 
As to the dissolution of jiartnershipc, cie., the 
Partnership Act, 1890, provides (§ 36) ihaV 
“an advertisement in the London Gazelle us 
u a firm whose principal place of business is 
in England or Wales, in fiio Edinburgh Gazette 
as to a firm wiiose principal place of business 
is in Scotland', and in the JJublin Gazelle as 
to a firm Vh(>;3p principal place of business is 
in Ireland, sliall be notice os to persons who 
had not dealiuifs with the firm before the date 
of the dissolution or change so advertised.” 


As to the banknijdcy fuocccdings in Ihiglaiid, 
it ks enacted by the Baiikrnptey Act 1883, 

§ 132, that “the piudiielion of a cojty of thfl 
Jyond(m Gazelle containing any notice of a 
rceciving oij'er, or of an order adjudging a 
debtor bankrupt, shall be conclusive eiideiice 
in alljogal jiroccf •dings of fbe pider having 
been iluly made, and of its date.” K. s. 

GEBIIR (modern boor), an Anglo Saxon term 
for a villein. The Ueetiladims Siiqiiilarnm 
I'rrsiniarnni, of the lOl.b century', desciibcs him 
as d(»ing service, week-woik, and ])ayiiig lent 
(gafol or gabhnit). Vinogi.idofl llmik.s that in 
Norman time.s tlie word Avas inexactly nseil and 
becoming ob.solete (see GAr.LAToiiEs). 

[Hecboliin, EnghAi Villa’ie Gniiivnonfi /. — 
Kemble, Sttjronsin Knijland, vol. i, — Viiiogiadotf, 
Vdlainufjc in England.] k. n. r. 

GEE, .losniJA, a merebant, knoAvn only by 
bis Avritings on coniineieo and manulactiires, 
])nbli.sbed 172.5-.^»0. In these be ex])rc.ssed a 
keen anxiety to .S( e llie government of (beat 
Britain, in the taec of deeaying agricultnie, 
declining woollen industry, andGallicised tastes, 
interA-eiie mole actively to foster and regulate 
tiaiie ami manntaeliiie ; that this kingdom is 
eajiahio of laising within itsell, and its colonies, 
materials for employing all oui poor in those 
mannfaetiiie.s, vvbieli we now im]»ort from such 
of our iieighhouis wlio refuse the admission of 
ours. Influenced by lVft\, be gave a desei-ip- 
live analy.sis of Ihigland’s foreign tiade and 
also an bistoiieal sketeli of legislation allecting 
wool. He ))io])osed that the exjiort of avooI ho 
ah.solnlely piohihited, hut in a second ])amphlot 
e.x}ircssed a jiioferojice, in oidur to jireveiiL over- 
production and increase of sinnggling, for a 
limited cxpoit regulatid hy a system of local 
registration. A leply, in geiieial lorin.s, may 
he read in Defoe’s A I'ian oj Lhc English Com- 
mrce, pt. ii., Avith some account of the com- 
modities each couiiliy avo tradi'Vith take, from 
ns, and Avh.n' we take fioni them, with observa- 
tions on the balance. 

Gee Avas no niereaiitilist of the somewhat 
mythical mrt wlm were siqqiosed to care only 
, for the rcteidion and ineicase of hidlioii as such, 
‘llis great solicitude lias to sec agiieulture ami 
manufactures oceiijiyiug with profit all the avail- 
able manual stock m Eii-daiid, a cousiderahlo part 
of which in his day Avas infesting town and 
country as heggai.s and vagaliomls. Ho held this 
could be at least inoro promptly and ellieiently 
biought ubfuit by protective legislation. The 
specific motive for .unmediato legislation lay ho 
thought in the fact of ff/mis Xl\b having com- 
}» 0 lled “'^he wearing of Fiench riianufactnros " in 
France, ” wliich before used to be sujqilied from 
England, and turned the trade so much against us” ; 
’ also in the eHeci jiroduced by the peace between 
Eiiglamt and Franco early in the 18th century, 
namely, a great influx of English into France, and 
a consequent diffusion of taste for Ji’rench fashion* 
and French goods in England. 
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Get! was a coiitiibutor to tbc Brilish Merchantf 
and is the author ot the following : — 

The Trade and Naritintion oj Orcat Britain 
consuieied ; showing Unit the suiest way for a 
nation to inm.ise in iielies is to ]»re\ent the im- 
portation of such loreigii coniiiioilit^es as may he 
laiseil at lionie, London, 17‘2tl, ^xo.—AnhnjmriM 
Bni(tiirif ndu {he J in])oti(Utee and Prc'^ent ^(idc oJ 
Ute WiHtUen Maniiiortitriit a/ (f'na! Jliifaniy at, 
hkcHUse the 1 in}uoi rmeni < ihei/ are nqnibJe of 
recei i Tjineolu and London, 171‘-, Hvo. 7 he 
Aihaia/e, vr Fue Tlnaaihisof Wool ami 
the WuoUm 7'tade, Jjondoii, l/J'-l, ^vo. 

c. r. 

(1101-lLR, Kiiir (ii'M \v (17S:{ 1S47), an 

eiimieiit Swidisli histoiian and luiet ; appointed 
piolcssoi ol histuiy at the iniiveisity ol Upsala 
in 1M17. II's pniK'ipal w i it ings arc y/inm/.s* o/' 
(he KiihidojH itf Saedi’u (^Sina Bikes Jfafdei, 
Ujts.il.i. 1^25), and JJlsfortt •>/ the Baritish 
f’-'iip/r (Srens/.a FuJlels IlidoiiUy Oiehro, 18o2) ; 
'all her of them Inonght down to his own tinu*. 
Till' hit tel lias heeii (laiislatod into Eliglisli by 
.1. 11. Tiimk'I (lamdoii, ISJf)). ( hdjer wiole be- 
sides many politnal and jdiilosoplneal essays, 
('.'(jieei.illy in the JBflei a/ a r-h/adef, a monthly 
journal edited by liiima 11 (1 HflS 39). A seiies ol 
artieles in ihia jouinal, on 7'he I’ooi -lairs and 
Ihi'ii lleiiiina an Soiie/a, have been lepllllted in 
Engli ,1 and [iuhlishe(l aepaiately (Stoekludiii, 
ISlC). '''he “cliiel' piirjxiit” of the treatise 
'• i to \ii lieatii the. Iieedoni of labour.” 
(leiier t'aces the eauses of (he giowlli oi jxivoity 
Ironi aimieiit tunes, and deals especially with 
the pool hiwsol Sweden, Init iioverty in Englaiiei 
ia also dis' essisl, and the I’oor Law of 1834 is 
tawouraldy (Mitiei.sed. 

j '\iiiiei Inti dm lion to llcdaiif of the Siredeji, 
trail oaled by J. IJ, Tinner, Tiondon, 1817) ; Leijer, 
Minnen. U]>,sala, 1834.] ii li. li. 

LK.MIOLLI, FjianoI'Isco (1700), a Tied- 
moutcbe eehjotic Wllter. 

:i' ' aiisidereii ngiieultnrc the most ini])ortant 
industry in every country. lie agreed with 
FlLAnniKUl in theiiry ; he did not ^ far enough 
to tollow liini ill coinnlelc liee trade, though he 
was willing to udinit liec tiade in corn at lionie, 
and to allow' a perfect Iree trade in coj^ii to avonl 
famine in Europe; but, since an agreement on 
this tioint is led jirobalilcf he thmks that every* 
sovereign should study the peouhar condilions of 
his own state. Hence he praise.s the reforms in 
Tuscany sinco it has aeee.ss to the ojieii sea ; he 
})raises the jioliey followed in England, because 
the pi ice o! c( n there is regularly higlur than 
elsewhere. 

Itifiorimcnto della FanlfKjna, jmaiosto nel miyli- 
oranienio di sua agrieoltmra, Turin, 1770. 

A. B.* 

GENERALITI^. In the Froiich king, 
Ilcnri n., a]tpointe(l sixteen tresoriers grn^raux 
to supervise tlic colle'-’don of taxes thrgughoiit' 
the kingdoin. The dihtrict assigued To each 
of these ollieials was called a gpicralite. Wlien 
Ricliclicu set himself in the 17th coiitmy to 


break down tlio t.adiiional iiidejicndonce of the 
])roviiicea, lie iii^de use of the (jt'ndralifds as 
the adiniuLstrativo districts of his iiiteiidant^ 
Ilenc(*for\vaid, iinlil the ciealion of depart* 
meiits in 1790, ffliedistiict thus designated was 
thccliici unitol local admini.stration, and wlien 
the slates-general were .siimnioned for tlie last 
time in 1788, tlie de|iii(ics weio elected I'loiii 
each ijnu'raliLii, instead ol' lioni the bailliaijf or 
seneehaassifc. In the 18th eeiilni y Eiauec eon* 
tallied lweiily-si.\ ije ncral ties, and thereweie also 
seven iiiteiidaneies in provinci'S wliieli liad been 
added to Eranec since tbc time oi Hiclielieu. 

[tJasqiiet, Pri’ns des hihlitnlians jmhtigues et 
sociales de I'amienne Frame.^ II. L. 

(lETxOA, LANK OF. See Ranks. 

( 1 EX L)\ ESI, A N'l oMo ( ] 7 1 2 - 1 7 0 9), b( .rii near 
Salerno and die<l at Xa]iles, took lioly ordeis in 
1730. In 1741 lie tiiiiglit nielajdiysies at the 
iinivor^ily of X^aples. lie was inlimatcly ao- 
(|nainleil with liarlolomeo Intieii, wlio iiidiieed 
him to lollow' BuodOiA and Oai.iani in the 
study of eroiioinies ; and wlieii, in 177)4, by tlie 
advice of Iiilien and w itli funds libera Ilysnp])lied 
by lum, the teaching of eeoiioinies, tlnui tcTiued 
nieeluuiics and commerce, was established at 
Naples, Oenovesi was called to the cliair. He 
was “the most distinguished ami tlie most 
moderate of all Italian mereantilisls. . . . Ooiii- 
nierce was foi him not an end only, but also a 
means by whicli the ]»iodiiets of industry at 
largo werctlnouglit to ilie light inaiket. Ho, 
moreover, distinguished between useful eoin- 
ineiee wliieli expoited manufaetured goods ami 
bi ought baek in vetni n ravvmateiial, and liai niful 
conmieice xvbieli exiiorted raw niaierial and ini- 
poited foreign goods ; be also insisted tliiiL useful 
commeiee calls rather torlibo.rty than I'm protec- 
tion, while upon l.aiinfiil eonnneiee the strictest 
cnibaigo should be laid, or at least it slimild as 
far as po.ssible be bound hand ami foot” ((kissa, 
hit rod net imi io Pol. Ee., translation, p. 237)). 

Tlie.se ideas, i^ither new nor original even in 
his tune, were imiinlaiued by (Jeiiovc'Si lu many 
of his woTkp, and brought together, hut without 
ai'V .>y.sternatic order, in his Le:Join di (.'ommerdo 
ossia di Eeonoinia CVviVc (Napoli, 1705, e. ii. edi/. 
1768-70, 2 vols ). Tliougli the Ledovi ilo nut lonn 
a regular treatise, they contain tlie aii1.]ior’soj)ii)iou8 
oil the mercantilist .system and the most important 
piiuciplesof economies, which he terms (Jivile “/a 
seienM che abhraceia U reyole per nmdere la sotto- 
2 )Osta ncStionc poimla^ti, jndente, saytjfk, jiolifa'* 
(the science which embraces the law's whicli make 
^ nation i)opulons, pm erlul, wise, and cultured), 
wiiitmg thus the science to the increase of 
pfipulaticii ami the prodiu'tion of wealth. 

As to })opuhition, Genovcsi follows the mistaken 
principle of his times, ^‘xaggerat*!^ the advantage 
oi a large population, proposing TTiut government 
.should encourage mariiages hy gr.<fntiii,j privilegci 
and honours. He. says tliat the population ought 
not only to be numeiousbut suj)plied with comforts, 
and he sees the relation betweei^j)Oi)ulation and 
means of subsistence or production of wealth. 
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As a ^Titer he is a ineroantilist, though he does 
not regard money as tlie only Vorm of riclies ; he 
Aays thiit the wealth of a nation is quite apart 
rroni the (piantity of money ti ensured up. 

He derives tlie idea of value 1‘imi demand, dis- 
tingui.sliing di/Iereiit degrees of llemand according 
to tlieir abstract importance in several categories, 
maintaining that a thing winch satisfies a want re- 
peatedly lias a higher value than what satisfies 
only a few wants or the same only sometimes {fnio 
soddinfare ad an hisogno pitl volte^ ha niagyiar 
jirezzo clve non (jnc/la, la qna/e o non pito soddi\fitre 
chc yochi hhogiu o al medesimo qiialehe volta). 
What is alile to satisfy a great wanit is of moie 
value tlian what satisfies a small want {una com 
faita a soddisjare d inagijittr hisogno si a]>p)czza jnd 
che qwlla la quale 7ion ejatla die a soddisfaie ad 
un mi/iorc)', and further he asserts that the quality 
of things influences the value. Clraziani (Storia 
dcUa (curia dd valore in Italia^ M daiio, 1889, p. 108) 
justly remarks that in this Genovesi approaches 
the impuitant question which GaliaNI answered : 
namely, why do luxuries ^miuTully cost more than 
uecessai les 'i In this he is obliged to have recourse 
to the element of scarcity, a line of aruument which 
he does not know how to reconcile with those 
previously mentioned. Genovesi’s want of origin- 
ality is obvious, as F. Feriara has .shown {/lihl. 
dell' Jiicono., 1'‘. S. vol. iii. Introduz.) in contia- 
di.stiiietioM to the exaggerated 0 })imoii whieli 
Bianchini held rcsjiecting him {La scienui del hen 
vivere sor'adc), since the Socialists of tub C’Haiu 
persist, cnoneously, in considering him as a pre- 
cursor of their opinions. This teui^f'iicy is also 
attributed to Genovesi, as well as to Beccaria, 
Vbiiui, and RoMAUNoar by the French socialist 
B. Malon ; which is a further example of the 
errors of tlie socialists in their historical criticism 
of political economy. 

“ Accordiii}; to Gobbi the Neapolitans Fortonato 
(17(50), WtronKoli (lISlOi a"d Vf.M'L hi (ITUS), belonneU to 
Gcnovesi's school, ami then there was also Zaniim of 
Udine (Uttfre, 1750-07), Todeselii of Ferrani (Opere, IISI) 
and Marcello Marche.sini of Isnia {Sagpio d'Ewn. f’ol., 
Napoli, 17ii:})."— Cossa, Introdm'tion to I’oL Ac., transla- 
tion, p. 2 iJ 0 . 

Be, sides lies philosophical works, Genovesi wrote : 
Rofjionaiiiento intorno all' agncoltun., conapjihrajtione ol 
n^gm di Nation 11 {He, nt\or\ elassici itabam di Ee. Tol. 
Custodi,p. ii. vqj. lx.).~-AUro llagtomnirvto, #d. (ibid.).— - 
Ragioiiamento sulammercio ingeneralellbOOd.yol. x.).— 
Jtii'gionamento sulk vmu/atture {Ihid.'l.—Jtagionavumio 
suilo spirito della PuhUica Econonia {\\)\d.).—DigrmioM 
Ecofiomiche (ibid.). 

[?’or the works of Ferrara, see A. Uci'tolmi, La Vitae* 
il Peusiero di h'rancesco Ferrara, 1895.] A. n. 

GENTLEMAN, Tobias (fl. 1614), was 
“ born a lisherman’s son by the sea-side and 
spent liii^ youthful tim(% at sea abdfut fisher 
allairs.” Ho published Englawl's lEay to win 
Wealth, and to employ Skips and Marriners, etci 
London, 1614, 8vo, KopriAted in i\m Harleiivn 
Miscellany (1809), vol. viii. This pamphlet 
viaa the result^ of a cqjifcrcnce between the 
author and tklin Keynior, whose Ohservafdon ■ 
made upon t\e Dutch F'lshing about the year 
1601, was ju'inted from the original manuscript, 
for Sir EdwatH Fonl, in 1664. England's Way, 
etc. evidently owes much to Keyinor’s investiga- 
tions. It contains a good description of Dutch 


fishing in English waters and of the ports on 
the east coast. The author urges the import- 
ance of developing the lici riiig fishery, and at- 
tributes the prosperity of the Dutcli to tlioir 
activity in tliis respect. His tract is frequently 
quoted witlf ajqiroval by 17tb century writers, 
c.g, Malynes, who gives an abridgiiiciit of it 
(Lex Jlcrcato/’ia, c. xlvii.). ' w. A. s. il. 

GENTZ, FniKDUK’ii \on (1764-1832), an 
eminent German juiblieist, was born at Bieslau. 
His lather was an ufiieial of tlie mint tbeie; 
through his mother he was connected with tlie 
family of the minister Aneillon. lie sliulii'd 
at the .loach imstlial Gyiniiiisiiiin at Ibulin, to 
wliich city his father had been translcired, and 
aftonvards at Koiiigsherg, wluui! he came under 
tlie influence of Kani'. In 1786 lie was a]i- 
pointed secretary of the general directory, and 
afterwards heeamo Kriegsiafli. His life at 
Beilin seems to have lieeii for s<une time a 
dissipated and aimless one ; an illness led him 
to ehange his course ami follow nioie seiious 
pur.siiiis ; ami the ouihrciik of the Fieneh 
Revolution still lurther awakeiUMl his intellect- 
ual activity. He wa.s an aideiit admirer and 
wcll-wislier of the Revolution till lejielled by its 
excesses, wlieii he became its determined op|ioii- 
ent, and a warm advoiate of the English con- 
stitutional system. This change in his opinions 
is indicated by Ids translation-- a masterpiece 
in its kind — of Burke’s Itcjlectdons and of the 
anti-revolutionary writings of M\llet du Ba.n 
and Aloiinier. He discussed jiolitical events 
and handled financial (jiiestions with great 
ability in several journals— amongst otheis in 
the Neue Deutsche Momtsdirift, a periodical 
which he founded, ami tor some years conducted. 
Ho akso laihlislied in 1797 a German version of 
dTveiinois' work on French financial admiiii.s- 
tration, and in 1801 (in French) an Essai stir 
I'H'd actael dc I' ndvnnistration dcs Jlnavxes et 
de la richesse luitUmnlG de la (^rande Brrtagnc, 
The economic views in favour of I'lcc industry, 
which he Had learned from. Adam Smith, are 
exhibited in his letter (1797) on the accession 
of Frederick William IJL, which is said to have 
ofl’endedChe king and hindered Gcntz’s pro- 
4 motion. He was believed to he in tlio ])ay of 
the Briti.sh GoveniiiTent, as he warmly applaud- 
ed their policy ; but there can be no doubt 
that the wu-itings by whieli ho ciinied their gifts 
expressed his genuine convictions. What made 
such [iccimiar) aiil almost necessary to him was 
the extremely expensivf! and wasteful manago- 
inent of his ]»rivato affairs, which kept him in 
difficulties all his Mfe. Ho had domestic 
boublcs,^ due, it is sairl, chiefly to his own 
conduct ; and, such advancement as was 
suitable to his powcis being no longer open to 
liiiii ii^Pius.sia, he left tliat country in 1802, 
and, after residing some mouths in Dresden 
vvliero ho entcred.iuto relations with Metternicb, 
W’out in the same year to Vienna, where he 
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became a member of the im})erial council. 
Hefoie fiiuilly in Austria ho paid a 

visit to England, made the personal acquaint- 
ance of Pitt ami oihor leading jioliticians there, 
and obtainei] a icgulai peiisioii Irmn the llritihli 
government. We cannot here fonow in detail 
the course <if liis general political action, which 
is indisbolnhly connected witli tho hrstory (I 
Germany. Gp to 1812 he lought, as a literary 
volunteer, side h}' sitlc vilh Si'hlN as a icleiit- 
less enemy ul’ Na])oleon and his system, and an 
cai nest and nneonqa’omising advocate ol German 
indopendenee. Ho drew nji a nuinher ol 
vigorous and telling memoiis directed against 
the oppressive jtoliey of br.uiec, whieh, however, 
for a long time l.iiled to louse the energies of 
tlie AiisLri:i.n eourt or to impress upon it the 
neeessily ol joint action with I’nissia. All 
tlii'ough tho coiinso ol tho vars with Hujiolcon, 
and in tin' negotiations which lollowed them, 
his icady and powciful ]>cii was in Ircipicnt 
rc(|uisilion, and all tho im'’,t impoitant .stat<‘- 
papers of the allies w ere his work. After the 
l»eaee he e.\eici.si'd much iullucnec on the internal 
polities ol Austiia ; his teiidenen'S then hccamo 
retrograde, and In* coiitiaibcted tlie prinei})les 
of liis cailier yeais. lie. seems to have been 
allrighted by tiie giowdh of revolutionary i(lca.s, 
and ( speei-'lly b) the excesses of denioeratic 
iou'ii-\ -.m ; and devoteil him.selfto tbe .sup])ort 
ul cNi-'iijg govei nnients, and the iiiainteiianee 
of the reslored .states system of Europe. He 
was employed to draw up tlio protocols 
many congresses of prince.s and iiiinislers, and 
h 'eame .he tavoured and ricbly-iewaided 
eliaiupmi of j'’igiiiug jiowcrs, and a resolute 
i:,‘agon'M of the spirit of the age. Hut ho 
fell that this s])iril would he too strong for all 
opi'osing forces, and towards the end of his 
e.i,reei endeavoured to reconcile the piinciplcs 
o'’ legiliir^cy with the dogma of the .sovereignty 
o‘ I'le j)eo[ile. ,To the end ho reimiined true to 
the liberal eeononiie doctrines he had iiiihibed 
froTii the WcaUh*of Ntttiom. * 

[Editions of .scleeti'd writings of (xciit? h.ave been 
publislie l ])y W. NVeich, 5 voLs. 1830-J8, and hy 
(t. Schlesier, .5 voLs. 1888-40. His ^iorrespond- 
eiice with Johiiiines v. Muller and othei’S hasi 
hei". edited Uy i’rokescll*Osten, Sehlc.sier, amt 
Mendelssohn- Uartholdy. The last-named has also 
piihlishcd a biograjiliy of Geutz, 1867. In addi- 
tion to such of his writings as have been already 
named may he mentioned his Politische J’arodini, 
1709 ; Uehcr den Ursprumj und ChaniUcr des 
Kriegs gegen die frnnzUstsche 1801 ; and 

trogivienle aus dcr (k-schi^htc de^ poUtisrhen 
(Pclcligeioichts in Piingfr, 1804 ; which last, for 
the glowing jiairiotism which it bri^'hes, kas 
been compared to Fichte’s Itedcn an me dnttpche 
Nitiion.'] J. K. I. 

GEOGRAPHY, ' -oMMEnciAL (co^n’tcctf.ti* 
WITH Giieat Biutain). iJuring the 19th 
and 20th centuries the woild Ip'is pa.ssed through 
All ficonnmin revnlnlidii iif.hw’lv without 1)1*0- 


cedont. In spite of the commercial entcrpri.«i 
sliowii hy variou^ European nations in bringing 
distant countries into touch with each othet^ 
iiji to tho end of the 18th century and even 
during tlio carler pait of the 19th century 
each country remained for the most pait self 
sulliciiig as ii'gards the chief necessities of exist- 
ence. Tlio wants of the great mass (d slowly 
exfianding populations weic suiqdied through 
the medium of a vast mimhor of local maikets, 
serving as depots for the (!oni and law material 
for clothing produced in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Agriculture and homo industi ies of every 
description wore earned on side iiy side ; it was 
only tho finer sjtecies of manufaetmed articles 
that found an outlet in foieign niaikets. Prices 
varied largely in dillerciit districts, according 
to tho varying supplies of the local maiket. 
Pioximity to a sea-coast, or navigable river, or 
canal, enlargnl tho area ol siqqily, hut, as a 
rule, each locality })rodiiecd what it reijmied 
for ordinary coii.sumjttinii, and the growth uf 
population was neee.ss.iiily limited hy tho 
enormous dilliciilty, in tho existing state of 
communications, of drawing its tood supplies 
liorii a di.staiice. Eoreigii goods, such a.s the 
jireeious mt'tals, tea, sugar, tobacco, sjiiccs, 
wine, .silks, and muslins, which might bear 
the cost of expensive transport, formed part ol 
the market wares of every l^hirojiean countiy 
which had distant eominercial dealings, but 
such foreS^ii ]»ro(liu‘ts formed but a small 
portion of the local trade comjiared with the 
indigenous ])ro<luets. Even in the United 
Kingdom, where there were greater facilities 
for internal niovciueiil than in the rest of 
Eiirojic, land- trails] )ort met with almost iu- 
surniountablo obstacles, A broad - wheeled 
W'aggon draivn by eight liorse.s, and attended by 
two men, took throe w'ceks to carry four tons 
of goods belween London and Edinburgh 
{IVcallh of Nations, hk. i. cli. iii.), while a coaeh 
took a week or^iore to go the same distance. 
Under s^jeh conditions, ]»r‘evailing even in the 
most jirogressive countries, .stationariness of 
production and populalioii alike remained the 
[ircvailing feature of the ccoiioinic world. 
During th(^ nineteen Ih century the liver in- 
'•reasiiig apjilieation of stcam-])OWer to industry 
tended more and more to transform the old 
condition of things ; by facililating the trams- 
liort of ^ho heavier •gricultiiral [iroiTiicts it has 
brought the inteiior of every country into touch 
^witirtlie coast, and thcreforo extcndetl the 
^^liole range of coiifmercial dealings. Chicago, 
for instance, at a distance ol 4000 miles, is now 
much nearer to Loi#lon thaik Ediiilmrgli was 
sixty years ago, a:u? tho earriiJ^c ol a quarter 
of wheat from Deliii to Livcqiool costs now 
only a little more than half a .soveirign. ^ Tho 
local market for all the ordinarj necessities of 
life has more and more become jiart and parcel 
of the world’s market. Tho i>oorcst Uritit-h 
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household may now find its wants satisfied by 
every (jiiarter of tiic ^dobc.*' Its flour may 
^lave come from India, its meat from Canada 
or Now Z(jal.md, and the raw material of its 
clothes from America or Alisti’y'lia. 

In elleeiiii^f this ^nrat economic ] evolution 
Great Britain has been the chief agency. Her 
prolonged struggle 'v^ith the naval and militaiy 
Jbre.es of Kurojie, oi'gauised by the genius of 
Na|h)h‘on, left her burdened with an enoinmus 
national d(‘bt, but it left luw mistiess of the 
seas, able to appropriate the results of the eoin- 
mercial enli-rjuise of Eurojio, and to augment 
it with an energy all her oAvn. AVithout tin- 
risk of any European rivalry, she was allowed 
a fi‘ce hand in consolidating her Indian Em])iie, 
develo])iiJg her Canadian colony, founding neW’ 
settlements in Australia and New Zealand, and 
pa\ing the way for an African jwoteetorate. 
During the last seventy years she has made 
good use of hei gieat mineral resources— coal 
and iion — fo esi.diHsh maikets in every quaiter 
of the. W(trld. Tlie area of the Biitish Kmpiie, 
including dept-mh-neies, colonies, and s]>heres of 
influence, is now' estimated hy Air. J. Scott 
Keltic at alioiit 11, lbo,00U square miles, moie 
than one-fifth of the whole land area of the 
globe. It is three times the size of Europe, 
nearly Lliree million sijiiaro miles larger than 
tlu) whole, of the jfussian empire in Enri»iie and 
Asia, neai'ly nine times tlie si/e of the (In man 
cnipiie at home and abioad ; iikie million 
square miles more than tlie wlmh-of the Kiemh 
doiiiiiiions, and just alioiit as laige as the 
wdiole of Afiie.u This immense tenittu}' is 
inhabited by something like .‘197,000,000 s<»uls, 
enibraejiig aliuo.st e\ery type of h imanify, about 
the same jxipulatioii as tliat of all Eunqie, and 
constituting from uiie-fbnrtli to one-lifth of the 
population of the woild, lbs juoducts uie of 
infinite variety, and ilio only sujijdics wliich at 
pre.seijt its population nnist draw largely from 
foreign countiie.s are. corn a»d eotloii. The 
trade of the empire is valued about 
£2,200, 000, (jfbO, alioiit one-third of the trade 
of all oilier civilised countries put togetlier. 
Of this total the trade of the United Kingdom 
is £1,1118,000,000 while .£8.'*n, 000,000 is to be < 
ei-edited to the lanpire beyond onr sbore.s. Of 
these£85ri,000,000,abont£4()l,000,000belong 
to the 7,000,000 odd square miles of colonies 
l)io[)cr, wHb a ])opnlatioi 4 of over 20,000,000, 
mostly Avliites ; and £89 1,000,000 to the trojii- 
cal and siib-trojiieal ]m.ssessiuns covering an area 
of only about 4,09(i,000 sifLiare miles, but witK 
a )) 0 ])ulation of 880,000,000, chiefly coloured, 
lu .. der to pro^ict the Cjyriage of commodities 
that eircidate tlsetueen the most disbiiit ]) 0 iti()n 8 
of this w'idely^ scattered emjiire. Groat Britain 
lias found it neees.sary to hold emTaiii points 
of vantage ahftig thy main sea-routes. Along the 
quiek(‘st route to onr Indian empire are to he 
found the stroTfgly fortified stations of Gibraltar, 


Alalta, and Aden, the latter garrisoned bj 
Indian troops. ^I'lio magnitude of our oom- 
meicial interests in this direction is proved 
by (he. fact that tlie Ir.irisit tra.de of AlalU 
amounis to nearly £50,000,000, and that, out 
of the total biimber of ships (128!>) that passed 
through the Sue/ Canal in lOOlb 250] were 
BiilislV, llie gross (oiiiiage being n-speefively 
21, 501), S 17 and 18,212,Ui(). The danger to 
which (he-M* mh-iesfs aic exposed tioin the 
liostilily of Russia or the rivaliy of iM.iiiee, has 
Im-cii held to jusfify the oecujiatioii of Cyprus 
and Egv]»t. 

Ill Indiaand (V-ybm, Bi ilish shipping has Ibe 
piolectioii of Boiiiba\ and Tiiucom.iiee, and in 
a lesser degree of Kiirraehee, (\doiubo. and 
Caleiitta; and it h;is been j)i'opo.sed to add to 
Ihe numbei of foilified stations. P’aither east, 
Siiigapotc commands the enf laiice to the (diiiiese 
Seas, wink- in those seas Iloiig-Kong fonns the 
eeiitial sliongliold of Biitish jiowcr. If we lake 
Ihe all ei native route to the east round Africa, 
a similai seii(*s of (oifill<-d stations at eon veiiient 
ilisliiiees lioiii each otin-i is to be seen, Su-rra 
Leone, Sf. Helena, (bpe d'own, and Alauiiim.s. 
The imjioi lance of (Jape Town to Ihilisli com- 
iiu'iei cannot he o\er-e.stiiiiai('d. It has been 
ealrulakd by Lord Br.'i.ssey that £90.000,000 of 
commeice eonlres at or jiasses this point ovi-ry 
year, including £20,000,000 of oiitwaid tiade 
lo Australia, £1.3,000,000 to the (Jajse itself, and 
[lorlions of the Indian, Chiiie.se, and otliei 
eastern trade. But if, asmigJit well happen in 
the event of a European w-ar, the f-sue/ Camd 
weie to he closed, at lea.sl £150,000,000, and 
]»ossibly .£200,000,000 of Bi ilish tiado w’oiild 
lie loreed to go round the Cajie. At the con 
veiging poinbs of the twi) gieat east ei n routes wo 
find the impuitant AiistiMla.sian slalions of 
King George’s .Sound, Tliuisday Island, Aleb 
bourne, Syilney, and Aiiekl.-uid. Going westward 
across the Atlantic we liiul fortified stations in 
Halifax, Bermuda, St. Liu-ia, and .lainaiea, and 
farther souih the Falkland J.sland8, lying on 
tlie route round Cape Horn. In tlio Baeilie, 
E.sqnimanlt and Vancouver Avill conveniently 
lurm the. Visis of jiroteetion for the I'outes opened 
^np to the east by the. eompletion of the Canadian 
BaeiHe railway, wliilft the Fiji Islands, sup[ilied 
by nature w'ith excellent hai boms, lie .across the 
patliofslii})S sailing either fioin British Columbia 
or round Sontli America to the Antijiodes. 

Tlie exi.steijee of these, well-soleeted stations 
on all tlie chief lines of conimiinieation is the 
gieate.st element of strength in the naval suprem- 
acy of Great lirifiLin,*.and iqxm their safety 
ilk time of war would depend the jiresorvation 
of Britisli*Gummcrcc. From tlio.se stations would 
have, to ho drawm those supplies of coal Avitb- 
onL which no modern fleet can keep tlie sea for 
more fnan a few weeks. And inasmuch as 
Great Britain has, in all the ])orts of the world 
directly umjer the control of its government, 
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uloptod tho policy of free-trade, and ia favoured The trade of ^lie United Kinj^doiu itself, 
by no dillerential tariffs, even whore its self- exeludin*; expends of foreign and eolouial pro- 
governin'^ eolonies have adopted a protective duco, may (1909) be divided into four 
jysteiu, it may fairly claim, while guarding its iM)rtions ^ 

3 wn commcico, to be guarding that of the . i 

world at laiL'e. Tir.ports lCx).ort.s. 


To appiociate the ahsoluto de]»cudence of 
Gri’oat IhiLaiii on its commercial relation^ with 
the rest of the world, v;e have only to kndc at 
the economic IVature.s of its existonec. Sixty 
years ago one- third of its woi'king jiopnlatiou 
eoiisistod of agricnltui.il labourers and one-third 
of aitisaiis. Now only one-tenth are agrieul- 
tiirul labourers, and three-foiiiths are artisans. 
As a conscuueiieo of this change, Oicat Britain 
lan no longer iced itself. She has now (1912) to 
lra\,' mole than thiee (piarters of her supplies of 
:j()rii ;nul Hour fjum abroad. The United States, 
Uamida, India, Brnssla, Aigentina, Australia, 
mid Itoumania send her coin, maize, and liee. 

It is the .same with her meat snpjilies. It 
has been ealenlated Unit the (piantity of meat 
food at any time m llie I 'in ted Kingdom i.s only 
sndieieiil lor Unee months. Jlniidreds of thou- 
sands of li\(‘ tattle and many hiiiulml thousands 
of tons ol meat have to be impoited into the 
eountrv cveiy yeai fiom across the sea, the 
Unite j States. Deiimaik, South Ameiiea, Aus- 
tralia and NnwZealand ; e\eii the home .supply ol 
eggs, taitt' , and cheese has to be supplemented 
froji abh'ad , while the ordinaiy comforts ot 
cveiy bi. iklast-tabb — tea, coH'ee, cocoa, and 
Hugai, ale (iutiicly supplied from each of tlie 
four great eoiitineii Is. For ihcsi' articles ol daily ] 
ext *^cnce alco'- Gicat Britain has to ])ay ove.r 
X ^(>ri,UO(),0f'O to ihe rest ol tlu woild, and if 
sh- cut off 'imii the oiilsidcAYorld for even 
i> fc\. Hays, cveiy household would foci the 
pressiiK' of a sudden rise in prices. But not 
mcnl\ docs Great Britain depend lor its daily 
food on j'l) jkm suj)]»lie,s ; it largely depends on 
the 1 ini' "'Mircc fbr its daily wage. With the 
exce|)t. /ii ol coal and iiim, the raw material of 
British indiistrycomescluclly froinahi^^ad. Wool 
i.+ inijiorted to the value of ovei X;?7, 000,000 
from Australia, New Zealand, Afrie.a, South 
America; eotum to the value of .i;71j<r00,000 
from America, India, Egyj-t ; wood io the value 
of X2t:i,000,000 lioiii Caiiatia, Russia, Bcandi- 
iiavia. United States, Honduras ; Hax, hemp, 
and jute, to the value of £11,4.^>0,000 from 
Russia, India, and other countries. But it is 
not sullieient for Great Britain to import food 
and the raw material of her iu''ustries ; she must 
have access to markets for her neinufactured 
good.s. More than threc-ijnai'fcrs of Britisli ex- 
ports consist of I'.iore or \>ss mannfactnreik 
fabiics. The oxjjoit of cotton nianiiTaeturcs 
reaches XI 00,000,000, of wmollen mamifaetiires 
£37, 000,000, 1 'U'i of linen ndjiitcXl 1,100^000 ; 
of metals, luirdwaie, and cutlery the cxjiorts 
amount to about £58, 000, 000, and of niacliinery 
to over £29,000,000. 

VOL. K 


£ £ 

With Kiiropo. . . . 2:>') (ii)o,no() minooo.ono 

,, lJiiil*'(l Statc'J . . lls,0(M),()()() HO.liOO.lKm 

,, JUil,!-.!! I’o.sse.ssKiiis . ! 1 r),000,000 127,000,1100 

,, Utlier Ibrcliin c<tuati le.s ' iu:,noo,oo(i 82 000,(io0 

I 025,000,000 378,000 OUO 

Great Britain's oxjiort trade with Europe is to 
a very great extent made up of woollen, cotton, 
and linen manufactures, me tabs — especially iron 
and cojipcr — coal, and machinery. To a Icooer 
degree she sends leatlier, hardw'are, and chemi- 
cals. Her European im ports sliow' every pow.iblo 
variety. Slie takes corn Iroiu Russia, Gciinany, 
Austria, Turkey, France, Konniania ; cattle and 
meat from Belgium, iroUand, Denmark ; butter, 
poultry, eggs irom Belgium, Denmark, liiissia, 
Jlollaiid, Germany, Sweden, Fi’aiiee, Italy; 
iheese and milk from Sw'itzei’land, liullaiid, 
Belgium, France. From Franco, Gormany, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal she takes sugar, 
wine, oil, fruit ; of tlie raw material of industry 
she imjiorts llax, hom[), and wool fiom Belgium, 
Italy, Russia; timber fiorn Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Russia ; lead and iron from Belgium 
and Spain ; %f manufactured fabrics she takes 
.silk and woollen from Franco, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. 

The conimei'ce between Great Britain and 
the United States is ninch less varied in nature 
than that between Great Britain and Europe. 
It is almost entirely the exchange of manufac- 
tured articles for lood or the raw material of 
industry. The United States sent Great Britain, 
in 1909, corn and cotton to the value respectively 
of about £23,000,000 and £41,000,000, and 
meat (dead and Slivu) to the value of about 
£19,000,0<i0. She took in cxcjiango iron, 
cotton, linen, woollen, llax, hemp, and jnto 
nianut.ictures. Tlie only articles of food she 
takes from Great Britain are delicacies siioli as 
(iJiscuits, piekle.s, sauces, and marmalade, though 
she imports sugar and tea from British jiosses- 
sions. The total exiiort and import trade 
of the United States now amounts tp about 
£660,000,500 stcrliiJR, of which about 
£177,000,000 is with the United Kingdom. 

Jliit the trade between the United Kingdom 
ana, Hie United States, though far exceeding 
the jiroiiortions of that between the Uniled 
Kingdom and any one fUeigii coifntry, is itself 
largely surjia.ssed by that between (^f^eat Britain 
and the British enijiire, amounling lO over 
^283, 000,000. At the head of tln^list stands 
Biitisii India. Great Britain finds there her 
largest market for cotton goods andyani,of wliieli 
theaverage importamounts toover£21,000,000v 
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Iron, c*o[)i)er, and niacliiiiery niako ii]) auotlier 
£10,000,000, out of tho total value of British 
^'iiiporls of about £44,000,000. From India 
Croat lii’ilaiij lakos in oxchaiioo cotton, jute, 
seeds, tea, eollee, rii*e, and iiidij^i*. In 1010 one- 
sixth of the foreign wlicat eann'iroin India, and of 
the tea, ^vhieh usihI to come almost entirely from 
China, more than nine- tenths came in 1910 
from India and Ceylon. Of the total trade of 
India nearly one-hall is \^ith the United King- 
(hun. The total trade o( Ceylon is £1 S, 71 9,000, 
and the Uritish share is about £7,462,000. Tlie 
chief exports, besides tea, are eollee, cinchona, 
plumbago, and cocoa-nut jiroducts. 

The trade of Straits Setlhuncnts — consisting 
of Singajiore, Penang, and Malacca— is largely 
a transit traile, but llierc is also a considerable 
loeal trade in the exchange of tin, sjnce.s, cuteh, 
gainbier, gutta-percha, with the cotton and 
iron goods of the United Kingdom. 'Phe total 
trade amounts to about £69,000,000 sterling 
annually, hut ol this England’s share is only 
between £11,000,000 and £12,000,000. The 
total nuinlier of vessids tlial eleaied at the ]M)rts 
during 1909, evelnsive of native craft, was 94 16, 
W'ilh a tonnage of 1 1,096,894 tons. Ilong-Kong 
is the farthest point east in the British Einjiire, 
ami is the great centre of Ih itish commerce with 
Cliina and .lapan. Its trade amounts to about 
£11,000,000, and of that about £4,800,000 is 
wdth Creat Britain. The trade of Iloiig-Kong, 
like that of Singapore, is chii’liy a'traii.sit trade 
carried on by over 28,000 vessels and maarly 
16,000 junks. 

The commercial intercourse of China is largely 
■with the United Kingdom and tin' Piritish 
colonii's, and is carried on through the thirty- 
nine trading ]»orts of the Fmpire. The exports 
to and iinjiorts from (heat Britain amounted in 
1909 to ov(!r £11,000,000, the former being 
chiefly of tea and silk, and the latbU’ of cotton, 
iron, and woollen goods. 'Phe import ol cotton 
good.s from Bomba} is rapiulv growing, wdiile 
that of Indian opium is falling though 
it still remains, next to cotton, the chief 
import, valued at about £4,600,000. The 
trade of Japan is of a sonnnvhat similar character 
V) that of China, but its e\[H>rts arc ratlu'V. 
more varied. It takes £8,619,000, chiefly 
cotton ami woollen fabrics, iron, and niachiiiery, 
from threat Britain, but it only exports 
to it about £1,200,000. Its clHef export 
trade is with the United States and with 
China. i 

Turning south, we conM to the tropical BrjJish 
iepeiidency of Noi th Borneo, administered by 
a chartered Company, “cbielly ])rodue.ing sago, 
rice, gums, eKiree, timber, spi'^es, gambier, gulla- 
])erclla, tapioca, and tobaeeo. Adjacent to it on 
the noiih-west are tlie sultanate of Brunei and 
the district ot Sarawak, which, in addition to 
their speeirPy trojiical products, are said to lie 
rich in mine^ls, eapcciully coal. Off the coast 


of Borneo lies the little island of Labuan, which 
seems likely to become an important naval 
station in the East Indian Arehipelago. Last 
among our purely trojheal settlements in tlio 
eastern seas must he mentioned New Cuinea, 
wilh its still undeveloped resources, waiting 
the help of coloured labour. 

Passing.-icross the Paeille wi' find many islands 
hehingnig to the British etiijiiie. There is an 
export trade with tluise in copra, guaiio, sugar, 
and fruit, and an inipoit trade in liardw’are, 
machinery, drapery, hie.ul stulfs, and timber, 
principally with (lieat Bnlain and her colonies, 
which has been encouraged by the new' sea-route 
hetw'een Vancouver find Australia mid New' 
Zealand. In vit-w' of the jiieicing of Central 
Ameiica by a canal, oni West India jiossessioiis 
are admirably jJaecd for shai ingin the tiansit 
trade that w'ould sjiring nj). The eomiietitioii 
of the beet-sugar of Euroj>e lenderi'd tbi'se 
islands less valuable than they were, but the 
removal of llu' .sugar bounties lias giviai them 
moie hope. Eeside.s sugar they exjuirt coeoa, 
cinchona, tea, eollee, and fihies, while their 
tiade ill fruit is rapidly developing. The total 
trade* of Ih'ilisli West India {imounts to about 
£16, 000, 000, over one-ipiartei with (Ircat 
BriUin. On the South American continent 
there is only one pune of count ly under the 
British flag - Biitisli Ouiana, and it is the only 
pal t of Soulh Ameiiea .secure against disorder. 
Its trade, similar to that of the West Indies, 
ttimmnts to iieaily foui- millions steihng — 
£1,700,000 with the mother eountry. With 
the wdiole of South Aniene,alhe trade of Oreat 
Britain was in J909 about £9r),n00, 000, having 
inercase-d consideiahly during tin* last dccadi*. 
The chief exports are fiiumal products and 
wheat, in exchange for cottons, w'oolb'iis, iron, 
and machinery. 

We come last to the three great colonial 
setllenieiits of the British emiiire in the projier 
.sense of tlie term (\inuda, Australasia, and 
South A.rica. Camuhi covers an area of 
8,715,000 .sijnure miles, hut the northern 
jHjrtions of it can hardly he regarded as habitable 
by peo[ife of Emopean extraction. Its popula- 
tion is about 7,185,000, and since the opening 
up of the western \iortions it has been rajiidly 
growing, swollen as it i.s by an nnnnal addition 
of about 100,000 to 300,000 immigrants. Its 
total trade has now reached the amount of> 
£142,000,000, Great Britain and the United 
States both slifoiiif? in it largely. Its chief 
cx]iortHnrc wiieat, Limber, cattle, dairy produce, 
fish, and minerals, including gold. Its imports 
taro largely maniifactme<l articles, of which 
it took in 1909 from Great Britain about 
£15,000,000. Oil’ the coast of Ganada is the 
oldest Ihitish colony, Newfoundland. It has 
only^oiie industry of any cominereial value, and 
I that is fishing. Its exports are almost entiri*ly 
I maiino produce, aniouiiting to over £1,800,000 
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eterliiig. Conij>arecl with Canada, the comiuer- 
cial development of Australasia has been 
remarkably rapid. With a population of only 
6,116,000 it has a trade of £154,000,000, 
of which alumt £85,000,000 is with the 
United Kingfluin. 'Hie I’ritisli ifiports into 
Australasia embrace neaily every article of home 
maiiulacture, iron (wrought and unwro«ght), 
cutlery, woollen goods, apparel, liaberdashery, 
cotton and linen goods, machinery, paper, books, 
chemicals, and sjhrits. In exchange Australasia 
cx])oi-ts gold, coi>per, lead, wool, meat, wheat, 
hides, timber, butter, and wine. Australasia 
is the great siijiplier of wool for the textile 
industries of Creat Ih ilain. Of the total imports 
of w’ool into the United Kingdom in 1910 
amounting to 806,295,088 lbs., 504,197,893 
lbs. came from Australasia, 

Africa, though on its noithern shoies for cen- 
turies })ast taking an ini[)oitant share in the 
trade of the Mediterranean, has only begun to 
develop eommeicially of recent years. Settle- 
ments have been made by various Euiopean 
nations along its weslmn and eastern coasts, and 
in all that jiortion of tlie interior which is .suited 
lor European colonisation. Great Eritain has 
HOW', since the w'ar of 1899-1902, tlic greater jiart 
of the rontinont .south of lat, 10“, including 
Ca])c (} 1 ui}, Natal, the Oiaiigo Kiver Colony, 
the Traii.^vaal, and an extensivo territory north 
am! west of these. 'J'lie external comineroe of 
Cape(!o!un) amounted in 1909 to £64,000,000, 
of wl'ich £53,200,000 was with tlie United 
Kitjgdoin , while that of Natal, the Orange 
Kiver Colony, and the Tiansvaal together W’as 
about £74,0u0,000, nearly £ 17,000,000 being 
Wilb the i-jollier -ouiitry. The principal cx- 
}). lU. d this region are gold, diamond.s, wool, 
o!5trioli feathers, hair, hides, and grain. W'e 
also hold Nigei-ia, the Gold Coast, Lagos, 
Gaiiilua, a-'d Sierra Li'oiie in the north-w'est, 
with . trade amounting to about £17,000,000 ; 
wliilt 'll large s(?ttlement in the east, including 
the ])roteetorate of Uganda, Somaliland, and 
7aii/,ibar, provides the remainder of the total 
exjiort and import hade of British .\friea, 
excluding Kgypt, roughly e.stimated^at over 
£170,000,000, ol wliieh about tw’o-tliirds is 
with the United Kingdom^aml a further jiart 
w'ith other British ]»ossessious. Tlio trade of 
the territories along the Mediterranean shore 
is also imjiortaiit. 'i’lie exports and imports 
of Egypt amount to abuut £49,000,000: the 
export of cotton and cotton seed being about 
£22,000,000 ; corejils, beans, and tobacco 
making up the otlier clii^f cimimoi lilies. The 
trade of funis, Algeria, and Mort jco makes un 
another £16,000,000 ; ct cals, wine,* sJicep, 
and cattle being the chief exiiorts. The lest 
of the trade on the east and w'cst co.asts may 
be roughly estimated at £21,000,000. • 

Of all this vast commerce circulating in 
tho world, England is the centre. Not merely 


does she "pass through Iier ports a larger jiro- 
portion of tliat •commerce tlian any ether 
country, but lier ships carry more coiniiierce^ 
than tliose of all tlie other coiintiies of the 
woild put together. She lias also supjilied 
most of tho capital for devclujiing raihvay 
communications ill India, Canada, South Africa, 
and Australasia, and tlicreby brought vast 
territories into touch with commercial enterjirise. 
England has no doubt liad great natural advan- 
tages. Her climate has facilitated coiitiiuioiis 
w'ork, her soil supplied her mineral w’ealth, 
her insular jKisition safeguarded her ; but it is 
the intelligence, energy, and courage of her 
people that liave won for her in the past a 
commercial bupreinacy nniipio in the world’s 
hi-story (see Gommeiice, Buitish ; Cojimkiice), 
Tliis .supremacy is now, how'ever, threatened, and * 
attention is being earnestly diiected tow’ards 
maintaining it, better comnierciiil education and 
tariff reform being discussed with that object. 

[Brassey’s N<mtL Annual. — Cotton and Payne, 
Oolonies ayid Depentfencies. — Dilke, Proljlon.H of 
iirecUer Britain. — Kellie, J. B., Applud (Jeo- 
graphy. — Mahan, Capt. A. T., The InjUtenoe of Sea 
Powerupon History and The Inflnemxof Sea Pmoer 
upon French limolulion and Umpire. — Parkin, 
G. Imperial Federation. — Payne, E. J., History 
of European Oolonies. — LiUcas, Hist. Orography 
of the Brilish Colonies. — Conner, Commercial 
Oeoifrajthy. — Recliis, E., Geographic Universdle . — 
Scelf'y, J., Expansion of England. — Stotrnnan's 
Year /iooAx-*-Strachey, Sir J., India.— is. G. 
Chisliolm, Commercial Geography . — Zehden, Com- 
mcreud Geography, tr. F. Muirhead.] a. k. 0. 

GEOMETRICAL RATIO on PROGRES- 
SION. Three or more quantities are in geo- 
metrical progression wlien, os in ea.ses of sums 
of money at comjiouiid interest, each after tlie 
lirst is equal to the preceding one mnltiplioii by 
some constant factor. For example, 1, 3, 9, 
27, when the constant factor or “common 
ratio,” as it is called, is 3, and 100, 101, 
102yJ^^, 103|-28(,f, when the coininoii ratio is 
1 ^ Jft, are i^i gooinctrical jirogression. Malthus, 
who maintained that food could onl^be increased 
in an MirriiMETioAL Ratio {q.v.), oUserved that 
since any number of pairs of human beings can 
«acli have us many children as one jiair, the 
population of a country, if it were regulated by 
jirocrcative jKiwor alone, would be multijdied in 
each Eucccssivo equal intcival of time by a 
constant factor, or, put it raore*shortly, 
W'ould “increase in a geometrical ratio.” Tlie 
point of Maltlius’s com’ aiisoii of the two ratios 
iiVi in the fact that if fond could only be 
incfcascd In an arithmetical jnogressidn, the 
aildilioii which could bn made ti^its production 
ill a given period woukl never (pow, while if 
Iiopulation increased in a geometrical pfogrea- 
•sioii, the addition which w'ould be made to the 
number of mouths in the same Jfcriod would 
constantly bo giwing. For eigh^ years after 
Maltlius first wrote, the populuuon of Great 
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Bribiliii couUmicd to grow in a geomctvicjil 
progi'essioii, tlic coiisuscs slio\\’iiig that, roughly 
^speaking, it inuUijdiiHl itself by every ten 
years. 

[Toilhiinter’s Ahjehm, — Maliius, Essay on the 
Principle of Populatum, bk. i. ch. i. and elsewhere 
tlnougliont. Tliougli Malthus was doubtless the 
first to apply the phrase “arithiuotical progression” 
to the increase of food, he was not, ot ceurse, the 
first to ap])ly the ]ihrase “ geometrical progression ” 
to the growth ot population. It is e g. suggested 
by the opening of the article on population in 
the Encydopklie, and is actually used by Voltaire 
{l)u)tionnaire philosigihiqae in (Eu'cres completes, 
vol. XX., p. 253).] K. c. 

GERANDO, JosEi‘u Maria, Baron do 
(1772-1812), was born at Lyons and dicil at 
Palis, llis life, espocially in bis youth, was 
full of dramatic incidents. He was on the eve 
of taking orders when tlio massacres of Septem- 
ber 171)2 deterred him from this .stej>. lie 
retired to Lyons and sided against the Conven- 
tion when tliat city was bosiegrd in 1793. 
Wounded, imprisoned, and condemned to death, 
he still contrivoil to escajio and to find a refuge 
ill Savoy, lie roturncci to Franco after the 
amnesty, and joined tlio army as a private 
{chasseur <i eheval). V'hilo he was in gaiiison 
at Colmar he coiufieted (in 1799) fora juize 
olfered by the Institute. He gained the prize; 
and the jury, astonished that a common soldier 
should have won such a distinction, begged, 
with success, that he miglit lie transferred to 
Parks. Ho rapidly rose to high po.sition ; he 
became secietary-gcncral in the oflice of the 
ministry of the intcilor. In this post 
ho remained eight years ; ho then be- 
came a counsellor of state — a dignity of 
which the Restoration <lid not dcjiiive him — 
and in 1830 a ])eer of France. In 1819 and 
1820 he had given a course of lectures on 
administrative law. Moral science was the 
study which lie preferred. « In 1806 he had 
been elected to the Academy of moral and politi- 
cal science ;• and when, in 1832, this section of 
the Institute, which had been suppressed in 
1816, was reconstituted, he was restored to the 
position ill it he had formerly held. Wo sha]! 
pass by his idiilosoj'hical works, and even those ' 
connected with the moral sciences, and shall 
refer only to the one of them which deals with 
political economy, that^ntitled lied, a hienfai- 
same puUi/juc, 4 vols. 8vo, 1839, a ])owerful 
book, dealing with a wide range of subjects but 
somewhat diirusc, the writer having covered / )0 
mucli ground in his work. Tlicrc wa.4 no 
lucstiou tha(^ he was^com potent to deal with 
these subjei^hs, liaving administcreil the Blind 
Asylum for thirty-five years. He had also 
taken part ’ in many charitable associationsj 
for saving.., ;nutual helji, etc., in which his 
a.ssistance liad been very valuable. 

t . 

llis other works of the same class were : Tableau 


des socieUs ct des institu.iio'ns rdigieuscs, chari- 
tables et de hien pMic de Lmuires, 1 vol, 
12nio, 1824. — Le visitear des pauvres, 1820-1837. 
Of this there have been several editions, and 
the work received the prix Mojifyon from the 
French Acad^miy. — De I' education dts sourds-imiets 
de naissance, 2 vols. 8vo, 1827, and finally Des 
^irogris dc I’induslrie duns leur rupjnrrt nvec h 
bien-Slre, physique ct moral, de la dasse ouvnSrc, 
which received a prize from the Societe industridle 
of Mulliouse, 1841-45, and ha.sgone Uirougli several 
editioii.s. A. C. f. 

GERMAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.'^ “Political economy in Germany 
HI) to the jiiuscnt time has biRm a foreign 
science. ... It was imported from England 
and France as a ready-made commodity, and 
the German piofessors and those who taught it 
remained no more than scholars.” This oft- 
(pioted ex])re.ssioii from KarlMARx’sZ)rt.s' Kupital 
(vol. i. ajipeiidix) is on the whole justified, if 
apjdicd to the peiioil since Adam Smith, but 
does not con ecily apjily to pre-SmiUiian times, 
when the economic precepts termed collectively 
“the cameral .sciences” (.see Camkramstio 
Science) formed a distinct doctrine not till 
later alfected by any foreign inihienee. 

The “cameral sciences” (from camera, 
chamber, in jiartioular tlie cliamlier in which 
tlie revenue and expenditure of the sovereign 
were admiui.stered) had a wider scope than 
the ])olitical, or “national” economy (J^o/A-.s- 
wirtkschaftslchre) of the lU’esent day. In the 
narrower sense, as cameral science proper, tlie 
study comprised merely the financial adminis- 
tration just mentioned ; in its wdder sense it 
embraced not only the doctrines relating to tlie 
administrativo measures for tlio public well'arc, 
but also the technical side of production, c.g. 
agriculture, mining, technology, commerce, etc. 
The immediate object of the cameral sciences 
was to educate a competent staff of state oflieials 
When absolute government was supplanted by 
English constitutional ideas the cameral sciences 
retreated Li their turn before political economy 
as represented by Adam Smith. Survivals of 
them exist nevertheless in Germany up to the 
jirescntuday. Established as it was by the 
Golden Bull of 1356, territorial sovereignty in 
Germany did not aUain to full development till 
after the peace of Westphalia (1648). Hence 
it was only since this last date that cameral 
science came forward as an independent body 
of doctrine. In more ancient times it is treated 
as a supplement to jurisjiriidence. 

Hence also it results lliat tlio history of jiol- 
itieal economy ih Germany hills into four main 
oseetioiiH — I. file peiiod before the end of the 
Thirty* /cars’ War ; 11. llie interval betwc»-ii the 
Thirty Years’ War and Adam Smith ; III. from 
Adam Smith ui> to 1896 ; IV. see Apj)., p. 874. 

I.' The period before the ciul of the Thirty 
Years War (1 648). — Germany during the 
middle ages presents a state, of afluirs re- 
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BcinWiiig that of other Eiirojican countries. 
It is only among llie e\']>on(‘nts of Canon 
Law that wo meet disijiiisitions on 

eeonoinio relations. The standpoint corre- 
sponds to the tlieological basis qf tho main 
docti ino. Natural e(;(mumios arc more jdeasing 
in the siglit of Co<l than economies based on 
money. Tlic cncroaelmients of tho latter aie 
to bo op[)os('d by severe usury laws (see iN- 
'nciUvST), Cermany has no teacher in this lino 
whoovorto])S Ids lellows, as, for examjde, France 
has in lier Ihsliop Oiiksme (died lo82). 

With the approach of modern timc.satid the 
victorious advance of monetary economics, a 
change also took place bi them y. ’’j'he Human- 
ists (see Humanism), as adheicnts of absolnic 
government copied Irom classic ideals, discussed 
the means by which that system of government, 
as opposed to the feudal organisation of society, 
emdd be established^ putting forward views akin 
to tho meicanlilism of a later age (see Mekcan- 
Tii.E System). This holds good for tho hisU- 
fit/io p?'i}}nj)is ('h)'hU(uU of Eiasmua, translated 
under tho tith' of rulrrivcmnvj vines fruvvtnen 
uml chrisf lick fin Fu)'sl<n (1521), which is tho 
llrst independent woik on these matters. It 
is dedicated to Charles V. and ndminale.s in 
tho advice +hat a sovereign should follow a 
thrifty i''gimc and, in the event of his needing 
a ttibute -hould in the, lirst jdace levy it on 
the goofls oi lui'cign merchants. There can bo 
no (l(»ubt that this woik was a material incen- 
tive to the schenu! brought forw'ard in the 
imperial diet in the wdnter of 1522-23 for 
•■‘OiiS' didating the imperial customs. It pro- 
pc'f-d to ei drcle the empire, including the 
N(tt! n .lids init ,\cluding Switzerland, with a 
custom' line and a duty of 4 jier cent ad valorem 
on imports and exports. Tho project was 
defeated thi-oiigh the opposition of the mercan- 
tile interest tho imperial towns. 

Tlij rel' rmers, gspeeially Littiieu, contribute 
with more or less discursiveness to the discus- 
S)o ) ortheecoiiomic situation, wdthout^liowevor, 
showing any marked originality. They ^mld a 
kind of middle jiosition between the standpoint 
of canon law and that of the mercanlfUsm of 
territorial sovereignty. 

A Suinewhat lively literary controversy, 
chiefly conducted by jurists, arose towards the 
middle of tho 16th century respecting the 
currency. The question whctlier coins should 
bo minted at their full nominal value, or at 
leas flian their full iiominiil value in metal, 
was tho a])ple of discoid in a sgmi-oflieial paper 
war, which became celebrated, between the 
hvo branehes, Erne-dian and. Albertian^of the* 
princely house of Saxony (1530). The reign of 
the most remarkable territorial sovereign of his 
time, the Elector Augiistu'^ of Saxony (155^-86), 
Boon after gave occasion fur several more im- 
portant economic works, notably Von Ossa's 
PrudeMia regnativa (written 1556, published 


1607). More ilnji a century later (1717) it 
w’as republished hyTiioMxsius and made the 
basis of bis economic lectures. ^ 

Special mciiti|u under this period may 
fiirtlier he made of OimKrnr, piofi'ssor of law 
at Stra.s.sl)uig, with his posthiiiiioiis woik (1617) 
entitled Fiutjf niifrrsi-Iiinlliilic sei'reta jiolitiea 
von A'lisfvllung und Vermchrimg g liter I'd! irey, 
etc., in which he urges tlie necessity of a fund 
of money (cerarinin sanetinn) for tlio sovereign, 
and proposes to connect wilh it a system of 
fire insurance. lie also discusses a special 
institution to provide for eliildren {irrariiim 
lihrrorum) on almost modern iiisuranee princi- 
ples. The names of tho chief original or of 
tho so-called llansmler literatuio” of rural 
economy — T. Coleriis {(Fcmiomia rural is et 
domrsfJea, 1591-1605), of the jurist T. llornitz 
[De rcrum sujjifiientta in republiea H ciritate 
procuranda, 1625), and of the professor of law 
at Tubingen and snbse(|iiently at Ingolsbidt, 
Clir. liR.MiLl) (JJe airanoy 1620), also deserve 
mention, the two latter being more or less eney- 
clopaidic in treatment. A trunsition between 
this and tho next period is allorded by K. 
Klo('K, whose hook l)c contrihuf itmihus (IQM), 
written during the 'I'liirty VeaT’s' IVar, contains 
a detailed and rather advanced theoiy of taxa- 
tion, in which .some attempt is made to 
construct a jirogrcssivc system. 

II. The wriod hvtu'ccn the Thirtij Ycars^ 
War and Jftarn Smith (1648-1790). — Seldom 
has it ever befallen a nation to experiiuieo an 
overthrow, both in its internal and external 
relations, similar to tliat which (lermany 
sustained between 161 8 and 1648, rrosperify 
was anniliihited and tho nation lacerated to 
death. The lead in politics and culture was 
henceforward, for centuries, surrendered to tho 
western states of Eiirojie. It was no easy task 
which confronted territorial sovereignty, the 
principle of wliich liad, since the ])cace of West- 
jdialia, been madifonc of the essential ]mrts of 
the imperiai constitution. The lanjfl laid waste 
had to be brought iuto cultivation again, and, 
for til s puri>ose, had to bo re jiojudated, and 
the state debt incurred by the \\ar to he 
-Wquidated. Scieiitific skill was called in to 
hel{). The theory of administration or eameral 
science, which at that period was att.iiiiing its 
lull devclo^nnent, thus became on on^ side a 
theory of agiiculture ; ^n another, a jiolicy of 
population ; on a third, a .science of state 
reKcnue, or tinanec. And hence there grew up 
th^^oinposito title uiTllcr which, from the be- 
ginning of the 18tli century, these subjects 
wc7’c taught at tlie uni VI Ifeities, viS. “economic, 
police, and especially eameral seienfb ” {Oekono- 
7nischfi Polizei- und (bcsondeio) (Hami.rad-wis- 
scnschaft). , 

The science split into two “confessions,’' 
corresponding to tlio religious diriism of the 
empire. There was a Catliolic branch, group 
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ing itself around the house pf tlie Hapsburgs ; 
and a Protostiint branch, the central force of 
''which gradually developed together with the 
growing ascendency of the Ilohenzollerns. 

In tlio Catholic group the sectarian character 
is less proniinont. It starts with J. J. Broiikh 
{q.v.), wlioso brilliant work, rolitiscJier Discurs 
von den eyjcnUiclien l/rsachcn dcs Auf- mid 
Ahnehmens dcr Itdche^ Stcultc %md licpubliken, 
etc. (1668), might even to-day be road with 
profit. Dedicated, in the second edition, to 
the emperor, Leopold I., it maintains that 
”die volh'rciche mid nahrhaftc Geineiiie," a 
j)oj)ulous and well nourished community, should 
l»e the aim of territorial administrative judicy. 
Without the meaus of subsistence there is no 
po])ulation ; the converse also holds good that 
without an adequate ])opulation there can be no 
proper means of subsistence, since human beings 
are dependent on each other. Ilcnco the states- 
man has impartially to keep in view both these 
poles on which the welfare of the state turns. 
In so doing he must guard against the three 
cardinal foe.s of well-being, namely monopol imn 
(monopolies) ; pohjjioliiim (industrial anarchy) ; 
and propolium (usurious forestalling), liechcr’s 
projiosals for preventive organisation border 
more or less on socialism. He detested mer- 
chants who iinj)orted from abroad goods that 
may also be produced at home, and abused them 
roundly as the real “ propolists.” On the other 
hajid, men of business who invostefH their cajutal 
in the ])romotion of native industry seemed to 
him the “pillars” of society. The w'hole 
j>olitical system ought to be based on true 
religion (Catholicism). Nevertheless the clergy 
has to stolid within, and not without, the 
state, and must be subject to civil law. 
The development of Becher’s ideas is continued 
by F. W. IIoiineck’s Ocuterrcich iihe.r alles 
wann es nur mill (1684). One j)ro])osition in 
it has become celebrated, viz. “it were better 
to give two thalers for a coinmodity and keep 
them in thp country, than to giw3 only one 
which leaves the country.” llorneck attaches 
cardinal importance to the industrial inde- 
pendence of his country, and especially with 
regard to France. To compass this ho would . 
proliibit in general all foreign manufactures, 
and do this without waiting till all the corre- 
sponding industries wore started in the country, 
inasmuch os they would at once spring up out 
of the earth. The tliird of this group was 
W. von Sen no HER, author of a book dedicab d 
to the Emperor Leo])o\d, '‘Fiirstliche Schatz- 
Heid’Kammer (1686). Hero highest import- 
ance is ascribed to the*.financial interest of the 
ruler, whiclT ultimately coincides with the 
national interest. The sentence, “ that the 
wealth dr tjie poverty of the country is caused, 
not by import and export of money, but by 
tlie equilibibiin of manufacture” (cp. lix.), i.s 
oharactoj wtic^of the writer’s standpoint. This 


being so, Schroder should not bo termed, as h»: 
is by many, e.g. by KostuiER, a strict mercan- 
tilist in the sense of confounding wealth with 
metallic money. There is in fact no “stiict” 
mercaiitilis^iiu this sense amongst the German 
cameralists,' 

Thp IVotestont section presents a richer, if 
not exactly a more important, literature. At 
the head stands V. L. von Seokendouff (q.v.\ 
whose wo]’k Der teulschc Farntnistaat (16.0.5) is 
written in a strictly Lutheran spirit. The 
I Protestant dis])osition comes out yet more 
keenly in the later w'ork Dcr Chridenstaat 
(168.5), which seeks to show “ what things in 
church and slate are Christian and right, and 
Avhat can ho leforined according to the 
priiici[)lcs of Christianity” {i..c. of Protest- 
antism). Seckciidorlf had set himself the task 
of initiating young sbitesmeu into the theory 
and art of government. His Fardcostaal is, 
thcrelore, essentially didactic in character. 
The leading idea is the coincidence between the 
interest of sovereign and ])eoplo, whom ha 
wished to .see as numerous as ])ossihlc. “The 
greate.st tre.isnre ol the countiy consists in 
numheJ-8 of well-nourished peojde,” After he 
had spent the chief part of his life in the 
service of the Dukes of Gotlni, he was ajipointed 
chancellor of the newly-founded uni\('rsity of 
Halle in the .service of the l<llector of P>randen- 
burg, but died in the same year (16813). In 
the reign of the Great Elector of I? ran don burg, 
Ficdcrick William the Gicat (1640-1688), a 
violent jiaper controversy took placii concerning 
the excise. It was opened by the work 
E'lUdecktc Goldgrvhe in dcr Accincy by Chr. 
Teuto]»hilns (itseudoiiym for Tcnzcl), 1685. 
In it tlie Great Elector is extolled for keeping 
on foot a standing army (iniicfi pnpelavs) for 
the maintenance of his Protestant supremacy, 
for which the “sweet-tempered, gently-flowing 
excise ” was a far more fitting, fiscal means than 
the “ viol wit levy.” This advice, as w'e know, 
was not unheeded by the prince. 

Camcral studies underwent an inqiortant 
development during the reign of king Frederick 
WiUianf'I. of Prussia (1713-1740). Although 

1 The stuloinoiit thag“ wtialUi is money" I have como 
across but once in the economic literature of Germany, 
vir. in the second of the throe pamphlets concuriiM 
with the currency controversy between the two 
bninches of the ruling house of Baxony mentioned . 
above (1530). (See pp. GG and 70 of the new edition 
prepared by W. Lotz, Leipzig, 1S93.) This little tract, 
jnit together merely for controversial puriioses, JJoj 
Mum - IkUtngcndt Ant wort und Ikricht, etc., is justly 
stigmatised by Ilosghoras being “strikingly ill-written” 
and “sophistical," and ci.n in no case rank as represent- 
ing a prevailing tendency of thought. It is much more 
common^ in camernlistic literature, to fimi sentences 
apjiarently postulating identity between wi'alth and 
pojnilation. Yet it would again be incorrect to regard 
this view as especially characteristic of cameralism. On 
closer^ Inspection tlie two notions, wealth and popula- 
tion, are found to be distinct, while they are related as 
reciprocally cause and effect. 1'he wealth or well-heinn 
of Uie nation consists in tlie equilibrium, conditioned 
by progress, of buUi elements. a. o. 
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no friend to the university system, he held 
that in connection with liis reorganisation of 
the Prussian civil service tlio establishment of 
canieralistic chairs was necessary. The jiro- 
fessorship at Halle university was given to 
(Iashku, till tlien professor of law* while that 
at Frankfurt on tlic Oder w^as bestowed on 
Dithinar tlie liistorian (1727). From Life date 
of the latter's book, EinUUwn/j in die Ockono- 
misclic ToJ kfi- uwl (JamcralwhaenscJujfl (1731), 
the division of subjects indicated by its title re- 
mained unchanged till the time of Sonnenfels. 
Ditliniar also was the fii-st to start an economic 
journal in Gci'inany under the title Ockmiomiadie 
Faina (from 1729). 

From this date also specialised treatises began 
to Api>car. .1. R. von RoJiii (1688-1742) set 
forth “economic” science, i.e. the theory of 
rural economy, in his Cowpendiose IlaushaUmt/fs- 
hibh'ofhrJr. Through his work Sih'iciillura 
(jfAomniica (1713), H. C. von Cailowitz became 
the father of the economics of lorestry. Ik T. 
MAin'KPvGEii (1656-1730) achieved in his own 
writings an entire literature of commeico. The 
theory of iiopulaticn found its classic representa- 
tive in T. P. SussMiLcii {q.v.)y whose famous 
work, Die (joltlkhc Ordaung in den Vcninder- 
wngen des viniftchh'chni Gcschlechis (1742), which 
ajipcawd in the reign of Frederick the Great 
(1740-17^6), may be looked upon as the pro- 
gi a uine of that monarch as regards the politics 
of jMijiidation. Sussmilch takes as his text the 
scriptural injunction, “Be fruitful and multi- 
ply.” Ihe king considered it as “unaxioim 
ce”+ain, ipic lo nombro dea peuples fait larichesse 
de.e ittats.” 

Two siuc chfinncls, one philosophical and one 
star, rical, now flow parallel to the main stream 
of the I’rotcstant branch of camcral science. 

At the head of the former stand.s Leiiinitz, 
who, in Ids Jkdenhin von AvfricJUung civer 
Sod Mi h Deutschland zur Aufualmc derKiinsic 
uiui 'rissenscJu^len (1669), expresses opinions 
in essential agreement with Bechet’s economic 
ideas. G. Mokiiof, professor at Kiel, reviving 
the old Greek division of practical philosophy 
into ethics, politics, and economic^, in his 
large work, Polyhistcr (1688 and 1692), treated 
comprolieiisivcly of the literature and history 
of the last-named subject. Chr. Tiiomasius of 
Hallo, in his popular philoso))hical lectures, 
dealt fully with economic matters, taking 
his basis the writings of Ossa and Scckendoim. 
Political economy is specially ap])reciated by 
Chr. Wolff, at first in his FemUvftige Gcdankcn 
vom gesellscJiaJlliclicn Lebpn dtr Mcnsdien ( 1 721 ), 
and then in his ^(Economim uu Uiodo scicntijko 
pcrtradata(17t}i), the staialpoint bein|5 through- 
out a moderate mercantili.sm. 

The statipti'.al paraPel Ime takes its origin' 
in the writings of the father of the hfctory of 
German law, II. Conking (^'.v.) of Hclmstedt 
(d. 1681). It is continued by G. Schaieizel 


(d. 17 if), who included in his university 
lectures at Jena £ind Halle a collegium politico^ 
statistiaim, and received further develo]imcnt 
from his pujiil, G. Aciienwall (7. r., d. I772j 
at Gottingen, aifl giiined for him, though im 
ap})ropri.itcly, the sobriquet of a “father ol 
statistics.” He was followed at Gottingen by 
A. ScHLbzEii, the author of Ihc well-known 
definition, “Stati.stics arc stationary Idstory, 
and history is continuous statistics.” In con- 
trast to the Engli.sh “ juditical arithmeticians,” 
.such as Petty, Gkaunt, Halley, and others, 
the chief strength of his method lies not in the 
figures “ Zahlen,” but in the descriittion in 
words “ Wortboschreibung.” This “Staaten- 
zustandskiinde ” (science of the condition of 
states), ill its geographical aspects — is further 
developed by Br.sriiiNG (d. 1793). 

It was thus that matters stood in Germany 
when foreign science heg.an to exeriase an in- 
fluence on cameral science, which till then had 
moved entirely within its own national limils. 
The movement began in the work of the diplo- 
matist and friend of Frederick the Great, T. F. 
von Bielfeld — TiisUtutiom poliiifjves (1760 ; 
German edition entitled JAirhegriff dcr l^faats- 
kunst, 1761). Thi.s, though de.stitute of origin- 
ality, was an epoek-making book for Gorniany, 
inasmuch as it dealt with mattens entirely 
outside the range of the camcral scieneoa of 
that day, and, as it was written in French, 
is exclu.sivi^ based on Freneh economic W'orka. 
For the first time the German reading public 
becameacquainted with such authors as Vaulan, 
Melon, Dui’OT, Forbonnaj.s, etc. From that 
time the influence of foreign writings on 
canieralistic literature became permanent. 

The merit of having united into one syste- 
matic whole the colh'Cted antecedent tendencies 
of the Catholic and Protestant sections as w'ell 
as of the’ later foreign influences, belongs to 
,1. H. G. von JusTi (d. 1771). Justi had been 
in the employ bgth of Austria and of Priussia, 
a.s well as for a time in that of Hanover 
(G ittingoli). The earliest of his principal works 
is S^aatswirthschaft (Lst cd. 1750) ; his later 
writings arc but more comprehensive cxpo.sitions 
of it. Justi follows in general the divisions of 
Dithmar, but he cstabli.shos the science of trade 
or commerce, as a separate sub-division to be 
detached from the science of political adminis- 
tration. »To .Justi can be traced tike scheme, 
which was subsequciilly carried out in various 
places, of establishing in the German universi- 
tes, not only 8opara|;ie chairs, but entire faculties 
orpoliticrl economy, with .six or seven professors. 
His saying that a state can never be over-peopled 
is well known. In Apolitical* nhilo.sophy his 
model is Monte.squiett, with whose preference 
for the English constitution he iS in ^sympathy. 
English economic literature, 01 the other hand, 
was almost entirely unknown 10 him. It was 
reserved for a Briti.sh citizen, CH* J. Steuari 
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(y.v.), a partisan of tho lioiise of Stuart, to in- 
troduce a knowledge of it into Oennany. JIc fled 
to tlie Continent after tho hat tie of Ciillodcn 
(l74f)), and fora time enjoyed the IioRjiitality 
of tho courts of Baden and Wurr-mherg. Dining 
this jieriod Steiiart conijiosed the eclehrated 
Inqniry, etc., the English edition ajipearing in 
1767, the German translation (in two versions), 
1769. Tlio \vork made a great stir, fait its 
influence was soon weakened liy the intrusion of 
the doctrines of tlie P'rench Physiocrats. 

The system of tho physioiTats could find no 
soil so favourahle as that of Germany. AVhat 
proved its special attraction in that country 
was its metH[»hysical element. At many of 
the smaller Geiman univer.sities, some of which 
are now closed, tho chair of jihilosojihy was 
united to thatof thccameral sciences. Qiip:sxay’s 
theories, prolessing to form a philosophical system 
based on economic.s, were in striking corres|)ond- 
cnco to this arrangement. Great enthusiasm 
arose for the scirnce naurcllr, which became 
known chiefly through the PlphAmvridfS da 
citoycM, published fiorn 1767 onwarils (see 
Ei‘iiicmi!:kides). 

At the hcjid of its adherents stood A. 
ScnnE'lTWUlN {q.v.\ formeily l^niaidocad at 
Jena, and in 1763 taken into tho service of the 
Miiigravc KAiii.PniKDnKmof Badiui. Both these 
men entered on the experiment of introducing 
the Impo'I' Unique {q.v.) into some villages of 
Baden (sec WiiiAliEAir, Y. H., IVfc'.rquis dc). 
The margrave, moreover, was the author of 
tho celebrated Ahr6(j4 dr.s prinnprs d\W>nnmie 
politique, which was revised by Du Pont and 
Quesnay, and appeared in tho i.s.suo for 1772 
of the Eph^in^i'idcH du ciloyan. SchlcLtweiii’s 
zeal was ef]ualled by that of the state secre- 
tary of Basle, Isaak Lseijn {q.v.) whoso 
periodical, EpKc^mridcn dcr Mcnschheil was 
started in 1776 as a pendant to the Parisian 
organ similarly named. A jnoniincnt position 
among German economists belcngs to the pro- 
fessor of military construction at Kassel, J. 
Matjvillon {q.v.) of French descent* In his 
Sammhmq von Aufsdtzcn iiber Gegenstande am 
dcr Staatskumt, SlaatswirtJischaft und neuesten 
StaatengcschicJUe, published in 1776, occurs the 
first use of the terms “physiocrat" and physio- 
cratic system," which were derived from the 
word “physiocratie," chosen by Du Pont as tho 
title of a collection of essays ]mblished*by him ; 
Mauvillon challenged any ojiponents to a public 
contest. The glove was taken up by more than 
one, the fiivst to respond being the Ka.sscl proj^' 
fessor, C. W. Dohra, in an article which 
appeared in the j^enisches^fuseum for 1778, en- 
titled Ueber da^physiohralviche Systcyn, followed 
in 1780 by Von Pfeifer’s De.r Anti^physiokrai, 
etc. On behalf of the system then appcarcil 
K. F. Furstrnau Vermch einer Apologie des 
physiokratischen Sysleins (1779) ; E. Springer 
Veher das ph^okralisclie System (1780) ; also 


Mauvillon’s own Physiolratisclic Brief e an de-n 
llerrn J'rofessor Jhlim (1780). A middle posi- 
tion was taken u]i by G. A. Wiur,, Versuch uber 
die J'liy^iol ratie, derrn Gm-ltich/r, JAlcratvr, 
JnhnU and JJVrt/i (1782). The contest, which 
was conducll'd in the most chivalrous iminncr, 
hail no favourable issue for the system. He 
fall w'its brought about less by the arguments 
of its o]>i»<)nents than by the riii»idly incn'asing 
prcpondcianco of the doct line of Adam Smith. 

Specially noteworthy among the opponents 
of tho Idiy.siocrats is .!. von Sonnenflls 
{q.v.), professor of financial and political science 
at Vienna from 1763. lie bonowed his 
arguments bom Quesnay ’s vehement French 
ojipniient, Fuiiiujnn Ais, and enteied the lisLs 
nioie especially against tho iMpbr Unique. 
The belief in the desirability of tho maximum 
increase of pojmlation, which had been, by tho 
teaching of tho Pliysiociats, thrust more into 
the background, eincigcs with Kuiewed energy 
in Sonncnfcis. The measure of tin- jx'jiulation 
in a state is sot, not by tlie means of subsist- 
ence, but by the opportunities for eniploynient. 
Tho ineicasc of the latter is aecoidingly the 
duty of thostato.sman. Soniienfels distinguished 
two kinds of balance in trade, the “ nurnerieal," 
or monctaiy, balance, and “the balance of 
advantage,” i.e, tho balance of employment. 
Tho one can bo active while tho other is j»assive. 
If e.g. Austria and Portugal exchange linen to 
the value of £2,500,000 for diamonds to tho 
value of only £2,000,000, the numerical balance 
is unfavourable to Austria, but tho balance of 
advuuitago is favourable. To Sonncnfcis also 
is due a new classification of economic subject^?, 
indiiyited already in the title of liis ]»rinci]>al 
work — Grundsatze dcr Pidtzci, JTavdluvg uvd 
Finanz (Principles of Police, Commerce, and 
Finance, 1st od. 1765). The science of police 
was to dotacli the branch dealing with tho 
measures for the ]»ublic welfare, and to confine 
itself to the doet,rim‘s relating to the mainten- 
ance of tho«j)ublic safety. Tlio former should 
be included in the acicnco of commerce, by 
which arrangement that science is made to 
embrace a»pproximalely the same subjects which 
in our days are dealt with by jiolitical economy. 
\Vhat was hitherto*' eameral science jumper 
became the science of finance. 'I'liis is essenti- 
ally the classification as now used in tho German 
i^fversities. 

Towards the end of the 18tli century jioliti- 
cal economy in Germany becomes a chaos first 
cleared in the 19th century by the victorious 
advance of tho doctwnes of Adam Smith. 
Oi;iginal thinkers like Justus Moser went their 
own way,* but without jiroducing any abiding 
influence. Others, such as J. Beckmann of 
Gottingen (q.v.), Juno-Stilling of Heidelberg 
(.subsequently of Marburg), kejit firm to the 
old caracralistic yiattcrn, setting forth the 
doctrine in its comjdeleness, i.e. inclusive of 
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teolnucfil methodvS of production, such as the 
theory of rural economy, I'oicsfcry, iiiiiiiug, 
technology, and trade, and for this purpose 
compiling countless text-hooks. Others again 
followed Hoinienfels. The ren^iinder were 
divided into adherents of the Ph^Lsiocrals, 
and adhei'ents of Adam Smith. The teaching 
of the latter in particular made ine?!i.stihl( 
progress through its jiopularisation in the trans- 
lated tre.itises of the Freneli writer .1. B. Sav. 

Cameral science, novcrtlicless, as already 
stated, has ev*Mi at the present day not dis- 
ap] leared from (.huanany. In the south Gcnnan 
states the e.ameralistic careei is still a separate 
career in the state service, and for the prepara- 
tion of its candidates the universities ol Munich 
and Tidiiiigcn have special indcjicndent econo- 
mic faculties ; while elsewhere the subjects in 
question como under the jurisdiction of the 
fneulties of j)hiloso]»hy or jurisprudence. The 
teclinological hiMiiehes moreover aie studied at 
])oly technical academics, as well as at s}>ccial 
Schools for agriculture, forestry, mining, and 
commeree. Modern ])oli1ieal economy in Ger- 
many shows, however, still many traces of its 
past. ICven though the epigonous attenijit of 
Th. ScTiMALZ, jirofessor at Berlin, to infuse 
new lit. into cameral science by infusing physio-, 
cralic ooctiine into it failed {KucfjcUvpadie dcr 
hlniifmh' 2nd ed. 1819), yet the 
nidi^nals of Pau of Heidelberg (d. 1870) stand 
with on-' foot in the old cameral science and 
the oiher in Adam Smith’s doctrine. Tliis 
also holds good as to Baumstark of Greifswald 
(d. 1889), who has been called “the last 

of the eaumralists ” {Kamcrali‘dlscltc Ewyedo- 
18o;.). At the jireseut time, however, 
durn.^ the 11* th century, the Smith -Say tend- 
ency has prevaih'd in academic chairs and in 

the otiiiiion of the ])ublic at large, and 

aeeotdingiy Karl Marx’s assertion, quoted at 
the iriti'oduction to thisf article, resjiceting 

this ])> iiod is, U])on the ’vhole, correct. During 
quite recent years jiolitieal economy Germany 
and Austria lias taken an independent flight, 
and has exei’cised a most powerful inniicuce | 
over modern thought in oihci’ couiitrici. 

[Julius Kautz, Die gesdiichtliche Enhinekhivg 
de.T Eatioual- (kJeonomik ifiid iJmr Literalur, 
Wien, 1860. — Wilhelm Roschor, GeschicMe der 
National -Oekonomik in Deutschland^ Munchen, 

1 874. —Gustav Marchet, Studien ilher die Entwich 
lung der Vcnvaltungslehrt in Deutschland von der 
zwcitrn Jlidftc des 17 his zum Ende des IS ,/ahrJiun- 
derls^ Munchen, 188.0. Also the other standard 
works on the liistory of politicaVeconnmy.] a. 0. 

111. The period fro, i Adam Smith (1790^ 
to 1896. — Thougfi the iVealth of ^Nation^ 
was transliited^ into Germ.in by Johann 
Friedricli .Sclnllcr (not the poet) as soon as it 
apjieared, its iiiflnence in Germany and jflnstria 
was very incoiisiderahlo till the end of the 
I This translation is in 2 vols. Vol. i. 1776; u. i77,S. 


cei fury. The most enlighteni'd university 
of the day was tffat of Gottingen in Hanover; 
and tin' (< of linger Orlehrte Anzeigen (Kltlf 
l\Iareh and .^)tli April 1777), while it declared 
tlie book to hf of great value, pronounced 
against its chid coiudnsions, especi.-iHy in 
legard to economic ])oliey. The statesmen 
ol the time, when thi'y tronhh'd themselves 
aliont economic principles at all, inclined to 
the riiYsHK'iiATs, till the shock of the French 
Revolution iliscreditcd evcr\ thing French. But 
in 1817 Adam Mut.i.kr, whoso hi.as was against 
Adam Smith, .sjieaks of him notwithstanding 
as “ the greatest writer of all times in political 
economy”; and Muller nine ycais heforn had 
written against him in the tone of one who 
recognises his gieat and iiici easing jiower. 
Under Adam Smith, ho .says, “the science 
of nalional economy was no longer diie.cted 
to a s]i('culative examination ol the resources 
of the state, but to a continual iiiciease of 
the same in pi act ice.” In fact the m.an 
and the hook were in Geniiaiiy idcii tilled 
with the active |mrsuit of wealth as an 
en<l ill itsell. The condition of things de- 
scribed in Fjuiii'e’.s U/osed State (1800), the 
eagci competition for material liehes all the 
wot Id over, is icgardod. as Smith’s ideal and 
aim. Gauve, the pojmlar ])liiIoso])her, had 
jiopularised Adam .Smith by jiresenting the 
]ml)lie with a new translation (1791), anil the 
Scottish economist was already creating a school 
in Germany. He had become to economics what 
Kant was to philo.sojihy. The Brnssian slates- 
mcii of the war of liberation were Ids followei's 
to a great extent in linance. ^lany iirofessors 
were with him. Proles.sor Christian Jakob 
Kraus of Konig.sberg (1753-1807) carried Ids 
devotion even to the copying of literary ]iecnli- 
aritics. Professor Georg Sartorius of Got 
tingen (1766-1828) departed from hi.s master 
mainly in the matter of economic ])olicy ; he 
I insisted on a imnJber of exceptioms to the prin- 
eiftle of “^latural liberty.” Profc.ssor August 
Fei.iinand Ludicr (1760-1819) at first con- 
teiitr-' hiin.sclf \\ith disenrsivo illustration of 
Smith’s doctrines from books of travel and 
statistics, with too little regard to the facts of 
his own country, but fell by degi-ees into a 
scepticism whicli was as exaggerated as his 
earlier faith. Hufei.and (1760-1817), Lotz 
fl771-18.‘>3), SoDKN (*1754-1831), an3 Jakob 
(1759-1827), were little more than intelligent 
jwpnlarisers. As CarAo’s economics were con- 
n^ed with the philosophy of Wot.ff, the 
economies of Jakob were connected with the 
lihilosojihy of Kant, of^^hich he*was an ardent 
dulrndcr. The mfluence of Ficini»aLd TIfokl 
on the progi-ess of eeonomics jvas slow to 
•reveal itself. • 

The melancholy which accoirrpaiiied the 
political depression of Germany ^ the early 
years of the 19th century, and which is shown 
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not only by Ficlito’s Cloi>ai State (1800), but by 
books like Ikr gesunkcne Meimhenwerth (anon. 

804), gave place to a manlier spirit after the 
war of liberation ; there is an improved tone 
even in economies. The tcxt-^look of Kaii, the 
Heidelberg i>rofessor (1792-1870), showed an 
activity of mind whicli was above mere repro- 
duction of English wi'itings, while the said 
writings, not only of Smith but of his suc- 
cessors, were really better known and better 
utilised than before. So important was Rail’s 
Lehrluch (1820) that it may bo .said to have 
held the held in spite of much criticism till 
Professor Aflolf Wagner in our own time 
attempted to re-edit it, and then found he 
must re-write it. Tlie features eharacteriatic 
of German economics in its early period are not 
altogether absent in Ran. Economic books 
were largely written for the ju'actical statesmen 
of Germany and not for the economic students, 
or even the statesmen of the world in geneial. 
Rail’s book is partly written, like the old 
kaitieraliaUfft'he. Lakrb'ucher, for working ])oliti- 
cians and diplomatists. But it contains also 
theoretical economics of a wider range ; and its 
criticisms of the past arc largely founded on 
really economic arguments, not as in what is 
called the “romantic” school largely on appeals 
to sentiment. At the same time it seems hardly 
fair to attach the name romantic to the works 
of men like Adam MuiiLEU (1779-1829), when 
we consider that the romantic schbol in litera- 
ture is on the whole in sympathy with the ideas 
of the French Revolution, and this “romantic 
school” in economics is in reaction against them. 

From the peace of 1815 we may trace three 
lines of development in German economics, the 
theoretical, the historical, and the socialistic, 
though the lines sometimes cross each other. 
After Rau on the field of theory the work of 
Von Tiiunex (1780-1850) is most important. 
In Der isolirte Staal (1826) Von Thiincn 
published investigations on iSie theory of rent 
sub-stantially at one with the theory RicARno, 
but worked out independently. His conception 
is not, as the title might suggest, that of an 
ideal state, but of a theoi’etical simplification 
of the conditions of inquiry. The cfl'ect i» 
shown, tln^oretically, of dilferent distances of 
equally fertile zones of land from the town as 
their centre, wlicii all outside influences are con- 
ceived to be removed. tCho influcndlj of .situa- 
tion on rent is thus presented in a figure which 
shows how nearly the abstract method may 
afiproach the iiictorial. ♦Von Thiinen hinjjcif 
-'ttached even more importance to his theory of 
iiatural wages, describeiby him mathematically 
as the squailF root of ap wliere a is the neces- 
sai'ies of life,and p the product of capital and 
labour. * Wages are not simply necesHarie.s,‘ 
but should "intsrease with the product. Von 
Thiinen is sometimes claimed os a socinlLst, but 
bif attitude was rather that of a laudouner, 


who was very advanced in his social pro- 
gramme, but could not altogether forget his 
own order. 

Heiiman.v (1795-1868), the Bavarian minis- 
ter, wjus in one rcspi'ct moi'c worthy than even 
Von Tinmen^ to rank beside the groat English 
and French economists. Wva Stfuitsyniihschafi- 
liclie IhUersucJiamjm (1832) cover all braiiehes 
of purely economic theory, and thcic is hardly 
any part of the .subject on wliicli he has not 
left fruitful suggestion. Like Von Tinmen, he 
show'ed liow a practical man could reason 
abstractly, though it may pcrha])S be a sign ol 
a practical bent that in Ids book he devotes 
most space to ])roduction. He makes a clear 
distinction between matters tecliiiiciil and 
matters economical. He dwells on “subjec- 
tive " asjiects of goods and WTaltli that wore 
afterwards brought into prominence hy the 
Austrian school. The distinction of con.sniner’s 
capital from productive capital, and joint action 
from collective action, the analysis of the 
various elements in cost, and of employers 
profits, and the relation of cost to pi ice and to 
value, are very characteristic. The .sirond 
half of his book is indeed hugely a treatise on 
value, as was said of the V'hotr. ol Ricardo’s. 
There is perhaps no single. German economic 
work that leaves on its loaders so tlecji an ini- 
prc.ssioii of strength as Hermann’s ; and yet it 
would bo hard to say in what particular his 
work clfectcd a ]irolbuTid change- in economic 
speculation. Until Professor Marshall paid 
him due recognition, Hermann’s naino was 
little known by English cconomi.sts, B VN- 
FiELi) being in this respect a notable excep- 
tion. 

Since Ilormanu, there has no doubt been 
much theoretical work done in Germany, but 
it has as a mle taken the shajie of monograjihs, 
as of Manuoldt on Untariiehmeryeamm, 
Schatlle on AtisschHcszewlc Ahmlzverhaltnisse, 
or else it lias occurred incidentally in the 
course of ♦a treatise jiorhaps headed Volks- 
vfirthschaftshhre, but containing more of his- 
tory, statistics, and politics than of abstract 
reasonini,'. In Austria, on the contrary, ex- 
cellent theoretical work of the old ty})c is being 
done, and it began* in a reaction against the 
German historical school of political economy. 
Between this historical school and the theoreti- 
cal we may take men like List as occujiyiiig 
a midway po.sition. After Nkheniuh (1784- 
1857), List (1789-1846) has the chief merit of 
persuading the states, and sections of states, to 
adopt free trade* within their borders and a 
vniforrn tarifi’ outwards,— to institute in ptbei 
words ahuistoms union (Zollverein). Baden, 
.and more effectively Prussia, led the way ; and 
between 1828 and 1852 the Zollvoroin bad 
drawl! nearly all the minor states into its fold. 

This movement is in many ways to be com- 
pared witli the' Engli.sh agitation against the 
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corn laws and for free trade. Y ot the 
Zollvcrein scoured only \Yhat England had 
[lossessod for some centuries, and the United 
Kingdom since 1707 and 1800 ; there was to 
be IVee trade within, and a unifopiity in the 
protective duties against the foreigner. List 
was a jiowcrful advocate of botli domestic free 
trade and ))rotection against the foreigner, lie 
agreed with Couden and Biunirr in desiring 
that “p(diLieal economy should descend from 
the studies of the Icanied, from the chairs of 
tlie professors, from the cabinets of the states- 
men, into the eounting-housos of the men of 
business, the offices of public servants, the 
dwellings ol the landowners, the county meet- 
ings of the agriculturists, — to become the 
common property of all educated citizens” 
{Nnhonnl-Siiatem). But this must not bo a 
]>()lit.ical economy for tlic wdiole world, as il 
iiiiivorsal ])cac(! had been alieady established. 
Till political stiilc has ceased, it will be 
needful for political economy to be national 
ami not cosmopolitan. A protective system 
will develo]) the “productive powers” of each 
sevctal nation, and lit it better for the ulti- 
mate stale ol‘ brotbei hood and ])cace and uni- 
versal 1‘ree trade. Political economy should 
bo much more the study of these productive 
]iovvcu than, as hitherto, the study of exchange 
end va’ n-. Like A. Comte, List had his law 
of !h>' l^rcc. stagea, and he made some show 
of bistilying it from history. 

List was, lioivever, not a good rc])resenlativ* 
of the rising historical school. The historical 
sciiool, of which the main position is that all 
vcoiioiniea' doctrine is i dative lo the particular 
ip«. hs in wliiJi it n[)pcars, and lias little or 
notliM'giu it pe.rmancnt or tnic for all times, 
w’lis better represented by SriKiN, ITiuucimANr), 
Sdiulllc, Roscheh, and Knies. Wliethorit can 
chiMu dcs( 'lit from Savkjny and the jurists, 
or oolv from fiervinus and the historian.s, is 
a question which need not be decided here. 
It is discussed by Carl Monger ^Iclhode dcr 
liO('ial.mmciificlut.fkn, 1888, hk. iv. ch. iii.) 
(see llis'i’oRiCAL School). 

Since the time of Hermann sorffe of the 
best work done in Germany, even in theory, 
ha;: been done by adlicrents of this school, and 
this shows the elasticity of their chief principle. 
Schaffle has written on Exclusive rvjhis of Sale 
(18t)7), L. von Stein on finance and adminis- 
tration (1860), Knies on money (1873 si^.). 
Very significant too is the presence in such a 
book as Kosclier’s Political Economy of the 
old economic discussions of capital, wages, 
profits, rent, and' tax 'tiou. Even tlm txtrciTie 
section treat the thcoiy of the currency and 
money as comparatively fixed and permanent, 
and the Malthusian law of popularity is so 
treated on the whole by Roscher, Rumet.tn, 
and Wagner. There are in fact at lea t three 
groups, which may be called a right, a left, 


and a centre. Roscher and Schaffle, belonging 
to the right, use deduction freely ; Rosleu, 
Held, Nasse, less often ; Seliinoller and Bren# 
tano would fain avoid it altogether, though 
(like Thorold nocEUS in our own country) 
they are not able to pioserve conqilete con- 
sistency. As was said above (article A. CoM'i'E 
and English Early Economic History), the 
historical economists are really hi.stouaiis who 
have studied economics rather than economists 
pur sang ; and this apjiears especially in the 
left and centre, — in the historical work of 
Schnioller, Oclieiikowsky, and Nasse. 

The difflciilty of jircserviug Hie threefold 
classification of German economists a]q)ears 
when we come to deal with tlie Socialists of 
THE Chair. Such a prominent writer as 
Adolf Wagner or Cohn or Riinielin might 
liiid a place among eitber tin- socialists or 
Hio historical economists. Tlic s-inic might 
be said of Lange, wdio wrote the best book 
on John 8. Mill then publishtd (186G), Mill 
having been known in Germany much bettor 
by bis L(}(jw than by his J'olitimJ Econouiif. 
Wagner’s work, besides liis discussions of 
taxation and fmaiice, owes mueli of its value 
to bis constant .sense of the be-arings of law and 
philosophy on economical questions. He does 
not go so far as, ScbalUc and others in claim- 
ing that economics itself , should be an etliic-al 
science ; and his commendations of Marshall’s 
Principles ifould show that he is not far from 
the purely theoretical point of view. In fact 
tlie division into three schools is logically 
defective, though practically convenient. It 
may serve to jioiiit out (1) the men, compara- 
tively few in Germany, who have confined them- 
selves mainly to abstract tlieory ; (2) the men 
who, without entirely abandoning theory, have 
looked more to concrete economic facts, espe- 
cially of jiast ages ; and (3) the men who use 
both history and theory to .siqiport a political 
scheme — the act^e intervention of the state in 
ecoiiomic»movements. Instead of being ex- 
clusive, the priiicijiles of the three classes are 
ter !i ‘lie together. 

Socialism, as representing not only a conflict 
»of doctrine with doctrine in universities and 
in the book mart, but almost necessarily a 
struggle with the government of the day, 
has nad a much more exciting history than 
orthodox* and histcwical economics.* Fichte, 
who was, with reservations, a socialist (see 
Fichte), contrived to avoid this political con- 
I^t ; and his phikisophical successors were 
even farltier from danger. But the Hegelians 
of the left,— Marx, iASRALL«, Engels, more 
particularly,— took an active pi»t in political 
agitation on the side of socialij^n ; and their 
combination of political and liitellwitual au 
daoity made them a foniiidable pRwer. 

As the school of abstract -theory drew 
inspiration from Adam Smith and his followen, 
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tlio socialists wore iiiRi)ircfi by tho writings 
of Owen and Riun, Tijomi’son and Guay, 
'd)ut not to tile same (‘xtent. Tiic influence 
of the Kvencli rcvolutinii of 1848, and of 
the eorres])Ojiding niovenionrs in (Jerinany, 
was pi oliahly niucli greater ; and the intel- 
lectual armoury of the socialists was fur- 
nished very largely by liicAuno, already 
known to the (Jerinaiia in Kaumstajik’s 
translation (1S37). 

Karl Mai!X, in his MttmfcHf. (1848) and 
LnhnarJmt (1849), maintained tlic doctiiiie 
that wages are, and must he, simply the 
cost juice of living, and — though this is more 
clearly hrought out in the Knpital (18r»7) — 
tliat the gains of eajiital are duo to a jiroduetiou 
by tlie labourer lor which no wages are jiaid. 
That wages mean bare necessaries, and value 
is cost price, are doctrines that may lx* drawn 
from Ricardo with a fair ajijiearance of ri'ason. 
On this louTuhition Marx raises his doctrine 
of surjilus value : it means that under threat ol 
starvation workmen produce for the cinjdoyer 
more than is enough tor theii maintenance, 
but this exlra-jiroduct goes not to tliem but 
to him as master of the situation. "Without 
the imixjsing apjiaratus’ of illustration lioni 
English bluebooks w'ith which ])ns Kopifal is 
ju'ovided, i\laTX would not have made so strong 
an iinjtression on economists. Ilis contemporary, 
lioimEKTiJS (l80,'3-75), had the advantage in 
pow'er of hard rcasoiuug. Like Vbn Tlmncii, 
he talked like Ricardo, with little or no 
knowledge of the English wiiter. He had the 
disadvantage of being averse from mii-di political 
agiUtion, and not disinclined to jiolitical com- 
jironiise. On the other hand, his doctrines on 
the subject of wag<*s, the normal w'orking day. 
and cajiital, are so like those of Marx that the 
question of jirioiity lias been often debated. 
The famous “brazen law',” so often identilied 
with Oerman .socialism, is st”ictly sjteaking tho 
formula of neither Marx nor itodhcrUis but of 
Lassalee, the gifted and scholari 3 c but too 
rhetorical and imjiulsivo agitfitor (182.0-fl4). 
Lassalle organised the German socialists into a 
formidable political jiarty ; and it is he who is 
to be .sjiecially credited with the creation of state 
socialism (see Socialism) in its modern form. 
He threw scorn on SciiiJLZE-DELir.srH, and bis 
attenijit to regenerate .society by means of co- 
operation,' lilt only bed-use he desired co- 
ojieration to be subsidised and iiromoted by tin- 
state itself. y 

Tho “socialists of the tliair,” who becoi}^' 
noticeable, name and thing, especially after 
tm Austro -Priwsian w^r, are describwl by 
one of thcinsnve.s. Professor NaR.se, as owing 
something of tlieir infliienec as mofhrate state 
socialists to the success of tho Pnissiaii hiireau- 
eracy at a time Avhcii it was a political neces- 
sity ; and tri^ps of the connection are readily 
to bo seen. 


The economists of this generation may j)er- 
haps be bettor (‘hissed under six than under 
three lieads. There are. (1) tho “ Epigoni” or 
sueeft.ss(jrs of the old elassical school, iiielnding 
such men rs Kail Rraiiii, 'J'leiiselike, Max 
Wirth, as eailier they inelmled IbUNcE Smith 
and Michaelis. Tliey aie usually idonlilied 
with the Mancuesteu School of English 
j)oliticians. 'J'bcy are still of considerable 
W'eigbt ill the journals and on tlie ])lat- 
foriiLS of Ihe nonntry as well as in jtarlia- 
meiit. 

There arc (2) the men of what has Iteeii called 
the “theoretical renaissance,” among whom 
niilij>])ovich and Die malhcmatieal eeononiisls 
Tiaunhardt, Ausjntz, and Tiiebon are to be reck- 
oned. They are more or less closely associated 
with the Austrians (see. ArsTitiAN Scmioj,). 
We can hardl} count Diiliiing and oilier reviver, s 
or tiansjilantcis ol Caki.x's docliincs, among 
tlicm ; blit l>icl/.cl, though a ki'cii ciitic (tf the 
Austrians, must have a jLice. 

(8) AVe luive llic historical .school w'itb ils 
vaiioiis groiijts ; ;ijid (1) the socialists (4 the 
chair, among whom Wagiu’r and Scbmollc]’, 
and (earliei) Held, are to be inelmled. Scbatlle 
must have a jilaee, tliougb Ids lab-r wi dings 
again.st social dcmoci.icy .leceiitiiateil the diller- 
('iic’c bidwceii hi.s very niodetate stab- socialism 
and .socialism jiiire. and simjilc. Samter, thoiigli 
sometimes reckoned KathaUr-Sot iaJisf, i.s almost 
to be reck<*ncd among tlie socialist. s juirc and 
siiujile. The latter (.^») bad Rebel and Eieb- 
kneclit fortlieireliierjiolitieal ebanijiions. Even 
with his pen Rebel was by no means a mean 
adver.saiy. En’cel.s wa,s j'cibaps llic most 
jiowerful writer ol this scIk/u] ; Kaidsky is not 
lar behind him. Tin dcscnjilion ol the oiganisa- 
tion of the Jiarty, and the hi.stoiy of its various 
congre.ssc.s and jonrnais, lielong latlicr to poli- 
ties than to economics. The rej>iessive law of 
Oetolier 1878, which laslcd aj.'ove ten yeans, 
gave socialism the lieiie.lit of perseeutiou. Tlie 
social dciiioerats, wdli their oigan Vorwaiiti, 
became a jiolitical jiow'er. The insurance laws 
of 188.3 (sickness), 1884 (accidents), and 1889 
(old age)*- .showed that the government had 
determined to oiitbiik their oj>|jonent.s. It is 
well known too that* Ri.snuirck, who wa.s then 
in power, liad not disdained to learn soinctliing 
from l..as.salle, (O) Tlie Chrislian .socialists, 
under Dollinger, Rishop Kcttelcr of Mainz and 
Gallon Moufang of Mainz, as Roman Catholics, 
and latterly Todt, iSUaker, and other Pro- 
testant.s, liave no claim to independent econ- 
omic doctiinc; but, a.s social reformers, they 
h.-lve, like the sociidists of the cliair, rivalled 
the social democrats or .socialists pure and 
simjile, and tluy have contributed to .sociali.stii'. 
jiolitics tlie new element of religion. 

Tlie (jjiiof as.soeiations and journals connected 
more or less with economics may he nieiitioned 
briefly. The free traders liad their “ ocoiiomio 
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coiij^ross ” ( Volhsmrtkschaftlieher Kongress) and 
Economicj Society founded in 1858 ; and they 
did niucli to remove fundal ohstructioiis and 
kec}) llie extreme jirutectioiiists in check. 
Somctliiiig more positive was wanted, liowever ; 
and ill 1872 Schmoller convcned^a meeting at 
Eisenach, wliicli issued in the institution of the 
uniniifor social \^o]\t\Qs[Vcn'/lnJ\lrI^io':ial^J}olitiL) 
(1873). The union may justly claim a share 
in the making of tlm insurance laws ; and from 
the hrsl it acted in avowed rivalry with the 
social democrats. It met lor discussion once 
a year, i)ul)lished transactions, and was in 
many ways like the economic section ol' the 
British Association with the addition of a 
directly practical aim. It include, d sucli men as 
Nii.sse, lioseher, Held, Kna])]i, Mitholf, Conrad, 
Engcil the statistieian, Bientano, Wagner, 
Bhilippovich, Hchonherg, and Miaskowski. 

TIh! hsading (!eotioiiii(! journals of Ch'rmany 
rcpK'smited vciy clcaily the state of economics 
in that country. The JahrbucJn r/ur Nofwnal- 
oLonomir luid Slafidilc (edited hy (\>nrad, and 
lietjueiitly (!alle(l “Conrad’s Jithrhiirlicr ") 
admit childly theoretical, statistical, and de- 
sci’iptnc articles witliout respc'ct of .schools. 
The Jahrbiu'li fitr CcacLgebuntj (“ Hehmoller’s 
Jdlu'b»r!i,") was more closely allied with law 
andhiilor;. The I'b'rb'ljaJmsdtriJLfur 
wirl/isd/iift u)i(l Knlf u rgesdi ichfc\Viisii]io, organ of 
tie li'ci, nad ‘r.s ; the Archiofiir Soziah- Gcsefuja- 
bni'<( und StMistlL (lierlin), edited by Braun, 
dealt eliielly with social reform, and also the 
tU)‘Aal- ihd diacJn'H JVochnibUill, forimwly bioiight 
oot by the same editor. The Zt'lfscJiriff, far 
S\riiiJ-t< Hfl Jrir/Ji-sdtafls-grschirJUc (Freiburg), 
US’ ihe iigan of the ])urely historical econo* 
nu.- ’ ' ‘muuc of Brofessor Oiicken’s best histori- 
cal A\ork has aj>]ieared there. The Zciischrift 
fu" die icmmiitf ShaitsudsmmclMft (Tubinge-n) 
was edii’d by Flicker, Schaflle, and Sclion- 
b( ,, ai'd was fairly catholic. Tho most 
teui] i.ite and Valuable of the .socialistic ]XTiodi* 
cals was I>ic Ncuc Zeit (Stuttgart). ♦Good econo- 
mical writing wa« frcipieiitly to be found in tho 
l*n nssisc/tt' Jidirhudit r and dottiwji'ichc ‘Jdchric 
Aurxiifrn, while it occasionally happeu^d, though 
more seldom than in England or America, that 
importaul arte les on economic subjects found 
their way into journals that \vcro ju'inted for 
the geiK'ial reader. In (Tcrmany, more than 
eksewduMH), the writing of elaborate articles on 
economical or social lopics had come to bo 
regartlcd as a kind of condition precedent of a 
government ap])oiiitnient ; and tlie result was a 
tendency towards over-])i^)ducliori of sucli 
articles (see Bou >"i’ij;''). ^ 

Tho ])rodnction uf .xtoks on «;onomical 
subjects w-'iit on also without cca.sing ; but 
economic tlr oiy, if not "cglccted altogether, was' 
treated by most writear very cclccticafty, and 
economics might have been more truly described 
as being in a state of transition* in Geriuany than 


ill England or America. This was shown not 
only by tho minifte divisions of .schools, which 
recall the political particularism of old Germany<» 
but by the variety of points of view adopted in 
such a collectiln of economic.al treatises as 
Schonberg’s7/rt/n75<^t7/,(I882) or in such a work 
as the liamlimricrhiich dcr i^laiit^nris'icnschuftcii^ 
completed 1894 under the editorshi{) of Conrad, 
Elster, Lexis, and Loening. 

It ought to lu! added that among the valu- 
able monogra[>lis jmblished in Germany in the 
last ciuarter of the 19th century, not a few, 
like those of Jjangc, llasbach, Walckcr, and 
Lcser, dealt with English economists ; and the 
intercour.so between Engh.sh and German econo- 
mists ^\as probably never so close as it was thou. 
This was the more welcome as the conditions of 
lib' in the two countries were tending to become 
moie and more similar, and the same problems 
were facing the thinkers and legislators in both 
of them, Th<‘ influence on economical .spceiila- 
tion of tin* condition of the particular country 
where it is carried on is always considerable. 
It is not by accident that the weight of economic 
opinion in Germany is in favour of Mai thus and 
in France again.st him. The success, too, or 
failure of particular social schemes, as co- 
ojierativo banking, or labour colonies, had 
helped to influenre the views of tho learned 
concerning Iheoj'etical ])ossihilitie.s. The same 
kind of lesson had been taught by the changes 
in cimeiicj* The adoption of a gold standard, 
after tho war of 1870, had led to an active 
discussion of questions ot currency ; and tho 
elleets that followed tho change had made 
(hTinan economists c.autious in their theoreti- 
cal decisions on tho subject of the standard. 
A German com mission was convened in 
1894, but brought no such thorough sifting 
of opinion in the matter as was olhicted two 
years before in Austria (1892) by tho great 
currency commission, 

[Held (Adolf), ^riiicipienstreit in dcr National- 
bhtnomie,* 1872 (from Prcussische JahrbUefter, 
July 1872). — Cohn (G'nstav), Fortnightly 
Sepi 1873, “Politkuil Economy in Germany" 
[written with too evident a bias], and “History 
' of Bolitical Economy ” (American Acad, of Pol. 
Science, 1894). — Roscher (Wilhelm), National- 
bknnomik in Deutschland (1874) (an English 
.sumirary is given by Ingram, Uiskrry of Pol. 
Zcon,, liS88, pp. 18^ sei/,)— Chile Leslie, T. E., 
Fortnightly lieexin, July 1876, a review of 
Roscher, reprinted in Essays in Political and 

t ral Philosophy, 1879, pp. 167 seq., under 
title “The History of German Political 
Economy." — Contzen (llcinrich), Ueschichie der 
Literatur uml liednif^ig dcr Nation albkonmnie 
Oder ]''vlhsn'>(rthsch(fftdchr(t, 1881 (9lid ed.) [some- 
what didactic j.— Reseh (Ik-ter), JLicsehichte dcr 
deutschen Nalio n aloko nomieiml^ten Jctii rhunderte 
(1889) [too meagre]- — Eisenhart (Hftgo), (leschichte 
dcr Nationalokonomik, 2iid ed., 1891 [the best 
general history]. — Nasse (ErwRi), (Quarterly 
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Journal of Economics (Harvard) i. (Iij86), 498 
seq. — Cossa (Luigi), Introduction to the Slndy of 
I'ol. Mcon. (Eng. traiisl., ]893), pju 399 m/. — Rae 
Vdoliii), Conlempontrn Sucialism (2ijd ed., 1893) 
“ThnEconmiiic Movcnieiit iji(jt‘r, uany.” — I)aw.son 
(W. H.), Uermin ^ocialLin arul Ferdinand 
Lassalle, a biographical history of fterinan social- 
istic movements during tliis century, 1888, and 
Germany and the Germans^ 1894. — Schinoller 
(Gustav), Znr Lideraturycschtchte der Slants- wid 
Socialmsse7ischaften (1888) (On Fichte, List, 
Carey, ISteiii, (;tc., down to llcrtzka and Menger). 
— Hasbacli (Wilhelm), Economic Jourmily i. 509 
seq. (Sept. 1891), “Kecent Contributions to Econ- 
omic History in Germany.” — Philipiiovicli (Eugen), 
Quarterly Journal of EcommieSy v. pp. 220 seq. 
(January 1891), “The Veu'in fur Sozialj»olitik. ” 
A good account of the new insurance laws is in the 
Foimm for October 1889, by Prof. Taussig, who 
also gives a good account of the theory of wages 
as it has develojied in Germany since Hermann, 
Quarterly Journal of EcononneSy Get. 1894. In 
the Kdirdnirtjh Itcviem fur Sept. 1828, there is 
an article l)y M'CullocIi headed “Ptu.ssiaii 
Political Economy ; ” but it is a mere review, of a 
French transhit.ion of Sehmalz’.siWitot/ Ecomnnyy 
and notes the live-trade doctrines oJ that physioe- 
ratic Epigouo.s, without any general survey of his 
contemporaries. For oilier remarks on modern 
German school, especially on Wagner, sec Mar- 
.shall's Principles of EconomieSy 3rd ed.. vol. i.] 
The classification of (Jornian economists in the 
later part of the jieriod owes much to the sugges- 
tions of tin* late Prof. Buhm Bawerk, leader of the 
Austrian Eehool (/.u.). j. ij. 

GEKSON, Jean Charlieude (1363-1429), 
of the village of Genson near Khoiina, tlie 
famous chancellor of the university of Paris, 
ooutribiitcd in the wide range of liis w'ritteii 
sermons and tractate.^ to the theological 
economics of scholasticism. Ho is e.s})ecially 
interesting as one who by his breadth of view 
and eminent gifts of piety and statc.sinanshi[t, 
was drawn in opposite directions when dealing 
with economic ethics, now upholding the 
scholastic tlioories of “ divine amd natural law” 
(see JusDivin UM, Human cm, Natiji^ale), now 
driven to coinpromi.se by the tc.'iehirig of experi- 
ence ; forced toconcludetliat the former might, be- 
cause of the hardness of men's hearts, never be 
so imperative as not to permit the advisablencss, * 
ami sanction the validity, of some less absolute 
code of civil rules. Thus in his sermon Ik 
reddendo dehito he ajiproves of the assize of 
“wine aild liread and tU'J like,” iiin^smuch as 
no amount of sermons, or multiplication of 
preacdiers would ever be .sufficierit to correct the 
fraudulent and excessive -piicc.s deiiiaiidwl ^ 
self-pei’juring tradesmen. Again Usury is rc- 
pci.tedly ami utterly (^ndemned by him as 
contrary to (J^/ino and naluial law, essentially 
bad and not iq be made good. Yet lie admitted 
its contingent benefits, approved of a legal ' 
(low) rate ofusury as likely to check abuse of 
it, and at tjie* council of Constance, when a 
sweeping measure to abolish usury was called 


for, he quashed the motion by demanding that 
a distinction between a fair and a usuriouj; 
contract should lirst be made out. 

The Tractatus lie CmitradihuSy dc Venditioncy 
el Emjdione contains e.sseiitiii]ly his contribution 
to the analyfis of Exchange together witli his 
chief disquisition on usury. In it he describes 
the various forms of contract, and delincs it as 
a kind of mutual Justice and a legitimate 
exchange of property, not to be coudemiied 
because tluj bargain may incline to the relatively 
greater advantage now of buyi'r, now of seller. 
He discusses also the function of the state in 
relation to contracts, recognising its right to 
modify them, but resenting mnlti()lication of 
statutes and penalties as an intolerable yoke. 
Against usury he adduces the usual argiinieiits, 
swiptural and classical. Hi* also endeavours 
to prove that, since to use money is to consume 
it, none but the owner of it can use it. Hence 
the “iniquity of the usurer” in receiving biu*-k 
what has ceased to lie his, and nion* also. And 
generally it is rathei the nuitiial injustice iin- 
jiuted to lending on interest that moved Gejvsoii. 
Taking advantage of tlie credulity of the buyer, 
or the uigeiicy of liLs need, i.s to him usurious 
bu.sine.ss e(j[ually witli receiving money ultra 
sorfrm (i.r. as interest). And in the “acci- 
dental ” circuin.staiice of a ronnnnfalira just it ia 
attending lending at interest he saw grounds 
for mitigating Ids condemnation. The loan 
might avert ruin or m'lnie in the ease, of tlie 
bonower. Hence it iniglit bo tolerated, “ le.st a 
wor.se thing befall u.s.” 1 n all eases the decision 
lay between the “dual tiibuiial ul iiitrinsic, and 
extrinsic comscieiice. the one of the eliuieh, tho 
other of secular jiolities.” 

[Gluirlier Je Gersomi, OpitUy PansiLs, 1(506, e.sp. 
vol. li.- Funk, Gcschirhtc Iriirh lichen Xrnsrer- 
botesy Tubingen (UniversiUtsselirilteu), 1876. — 
J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grot ins, 1907.] 

(5. A. F. 

GHENT, Henry of (1217 ?-93), schoolnmu, 
born in that city at the commcncemont of tlie 
13th century, was tho son or descendant of a 
tailor. He was eilncatod at Touriiai, where he 
was a can'ui in 1267, and archdeacon in 1278. 
He was known as “Doctor Solcmnis,” and 
besides many theological and metaphysical 
works, is believed to havo wTitten Quodlibctum 
de Merdmoniis et NerjotiationihuSy of which the 
only copy in MS. was formerly in the abbey of 
St. Val Sainte Mario near Valenciennes (Val. 
AwiirfirOy IlUdiotheca Bdqicay London, 1643, p. 
345). This book is now lost, but Cossa con- 
sidei-8 that the author appears to have shown 
iv it “ a somewhat juster understanding of com- 
merce, itv lawfulness and utility, than most of 
his contemporaries ” (Co&sa, Introdudiony etc., 
2nd ed. Eng. IVar.slation, p. 147). 

(F. l^uet, Recherches sur Henri de Gandy 1888, 
— B. Haur6au, ])e la Philosophic Scolastiq'Mt 
t. il—Hi^toire Littd'aire de la France^ t xxii., 
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1842, pp. 144-203.— F. Elirlu, Redierches critiques 
mrUetiridciianU, 1887. — N. dcPauw, Demdres 
dewavertcH amcermnt JJetiri. de t/aiid, 1889.] 

H. K. T. 

GHE'ITI, Ludovico, was one ol'Uio liuiiianist 
philosophers who lloiirLslicd in i'wrcuee and 
Tuscany dui-iiig tho 15th century. Ghetti 
apjdicd himself to ri nance, and the sysCfein ol 
ta,\ation, a problem nnujli discaissed at that 
time in Florence, where very dillerent methods 
had been tried. 

“Savonarola, tlie Christian i dormer, was in 
favour of llie rating of real property ; Guicciardini . 
gives a .sdieine lor levying taxes on a sliding or 
proportionate scale” (('ossa, I utruduclion to J*oI. 
AVvm., translation, p. 15(5). Chetti advocated the 
Imi'ot Unique { q , v .). 

[For the history of the inlluence of the human - 
ibt.s on political economy, see Cossa, 1 utroduction 
to Pol. Ram,, tianslation. p. 157. — And for fuller 
detail, Tonlolo, E., Sculadica ai imaiUsmo nelle 
dutlnne, econonin'ht' al tm\po del risorgivienlo xu 
Toscana, J'isa, 1887.J a. «. 

GIANNI, Fu.^ncksuo Maria (1728-1821) 
born at Florence. Ills works on economics do 
not maik any pi ogress in science, but hi.s great 
reputation rests on his sagacious co-opeiation 
in the great economic reforms oi Leopold II. 
of Tin- any In carrying these out, perhaps 
ausisled by a study of the woiks of Bandim, 
lit advo.iatcd free trade in corn. This stop, 
proposed alter 175(1, led on to complete free 
trade in grain and food in Tuscany (1767). 

In \\\i, MediUizione suUa tcoiia e sulla pralica 
deUe, ImposviUmi e Tasse pMliche, H'mxmwx considers 
cnstoni-liouse.'' as means to obtain the equilibrium 
and s unet''). 's a s'lrplns on the balance of inter- 
nutii .lai ti.idf ; but when he sjieaks of the gi’ain 
trade, with a singular contradiction he evinces 
himself n regular free-trader.' Firm in liis opinions, 
aftei having Iriumjdied in the liberal reforms of 
1767, he oTi!)f)sed by several Menume the edict 
of 1/^2. which ^kquived ' Tu.scany of its free 
govi’i iiiiiont. 

lie niiuntaiiis that liberty alone lUii produce 
prosperity, and trad.c needs no restraints to enable 
it to thrive, as clea' ly shown in Tn.scan^ during 
twenty- four years. ^ 

Gianni did not write a treatise on this question ; 
even in hi.s Mer.iorie SpecialL winch deal with the 
’ suhjcci, he never discinsses theoiy us Fabuoni did, 
hut hi.s urgumeuts are supported hy facts, which 
render them far more convincing. 

[Gianni’s Memorie, his speeches, and other 
writings are carefully collected in tlie Rnccolle 
dajH Econmnisti toscani (Firenze, 1847-49, 4 vols.) 
which contain Gianni’s and Fahroiii’s works.] 

• A. U. 

GIBBONS, Janes Sloa*; (19in century), w^s 
bom in Wilmington, bclaw are, in 1 81 Of He wa.s 
a merchant In IMiiladclphia, and removed toNew 
York in 1835, where In became identified with 
banking interests. Ho wrote Banks ^ New 
Yoi'k, thdr Dealers, the Clearing llifuse, and 
ViS Panic of 1867, New York’ 1859 (repimtcd 


1870), pp. 899. Gibbons gives in this a 
detailed and vivid^escription of the administra- 
tion of lianks, and discusses the causc.s of the^ 
panic of 1857, attributing it to the exjiansion 
of bunk credit. ^ Ho also wrote The jniblie 
Debt of the United Stales : its O/yanisation ; its 
Liquidation; Administration of tlce Treasury; 
the Financial System, New Yoik, 1867, jip. xii. 
276, in which he condemns the loose administra- 
tion of tho national finances, and the heavy 
taxes ujson labour. D. R. D. 

GIFT in its modern sense means a volun- 
tary transfer of jnopeity. According to 
Roman law an agreement to make a gift may 
be a valid contract, but FiiglLsh law docs not 
enforce promises of that natuie unless made by 
dee<l under seal. On the other hand English 
law docs not restrict the power to deal with 
property .by way of gilt, while Roimiii law and 
some modern sy.stems of law' confain such 
1 estrictions. Accoidiiig to Freiicli law a 
[lersoii leaving on his decease one child or other 
descendant may not (lm[io.se of more than one- 
half of his property by way of gilt, and if he 
leaves tw’O child icn or other dc.sccndaiits his 
gifts may not exceed one-third (if three or 
more, one-fourth) of his projicriy {Code Civil, 
ait. 913). An English donor need not consider 
the claims of his family, but the law to a 
certain extent iirotccts his crcditor.s, inasmuch 
as it allows gilts to be set aside in certain 
cases, eitheiwby virtue of the provisioms of the 
Bankruptcy Act or under one of the statutes 
of Elizabeth against voluntary conveyances (see 
Legislation, Ei.i/.aijetiian ; Donatio Mortis 
Causa). e. s. 

GIGINTA, Miguel de (16th cciilury), a 
canon of Eliia in Roussillon, and author of 
several works on the treatment of the pool* : 
Tratado de Jtemcdw de Pobres (A Treatise on 
the Remedy for Poverty), Coimbra, 1579; 
Fxhor'tadond laComqnision delos Pobres, Madrid, 
and Saragossa, i584 ; CUulcna de Oro del 
liemedio ^3 los Pobres (A Golden Chain of the 
Rc^aedy, etc.), I’crpignan, 1584 ; and Atahiya 
deC< r«/u.rf(A Watchtow'erofChaiity), Saragos.sa, 
158/. In a Memorial approved by tho cortes 
•of Madrid in 1586, and inserted hy Don Firmin 
Iglesias in his Bcncficcncia en Espaiia (Madrid, 
1876, vol. ii. p. 1169, Appendix ix.), Giginta 
iusist-j upon the necessity of estuhlishing Casas 
de Miserkordia (Holies of Mercy) to bo kejit 
distinct from hospitals for the sick. The test of 
labour was to bo ap} lied under penalty of a 
(l^iimtioii ill tho aUow'aiico of fond. As the 
swbboni poor will thus bo impelled to leave tlie 
house, the author hopc^ that charitable persons 
will deny all help to such vagi’anti, mid reserve 
their alms for the well-conducted poor duly 
' ap})ointed by the house to colleef alms at the 
gut‘!3 of churches, or market-jdac^s, etc. The 
houses of mercy were thus to he sufiported by 
pious donations and foundations.* The cortea 
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fmtitioiied Pliilij) in favour of this scheme, 
but witii scanty success. *' 
t [Iglesias, Benejlvencia en Espaiki (vol. i. p. 
266). — Culnieiro, llisLuriade la ^^commui PulUka 
m Kspaua (vol. ii. p. 37).] ^ E. c.a. 

GILBAKT, .Iamks William (1791-1863), 
was of Coniisli descent, though born in London. 
Ho was at lirst in a Ijondoii hank, until it 
stopped j)ayineut in 181!.') ; in 18 l' 7 ho wont as 
manager, lirst to the Kilkenny, and afterwards 
to the Waterford branch of the Provincial Bank 
of Ireland. On the foriiiatioii of the London 
and Westminster Bank in 1831, Gilbart became 
its manager. Ho did much to secure the 
successful cstablishineiit of joint-stock banks. 
In 1836 the Bank of England ])rociired an 
injunction against his bank “prohibiting their 
accepting any bills drawn at less than .six months 
after date.” Gilbart evaded the dillicully by 
inducing the country banks coiTos[»oiiding with 
the Loudon and Westminster to di-.iw bills 
upon it “without acceptiinco.” Gilbart also 
gave evidence before various [larliainentary 
committees, and secured the insertion of a 
clause in the renewal of the Baidv Ch.arter Act 
in 1814, gianting to joint-stock banks the 
power “to sue and be sued by their ))ubliG 
oflicers, ” and also the right of acceptbig bills at 
less than six months’ date. He became F.R.8. 
in 1846. Much of his leisure was devoted to 
the promotion of literary and scientific institu- 
tions among the middle and vvoilving classes. 
He was the author of several useful woi'ks 
on banking — the j)iiijci[)al treatises being 
devoted to familiarising the public with the 
methods and advantages of banks. He also 
\VTOte on logic. He becpicathed a sum ol £1260 
to King’s College as an endowment for an annual 
course of lectures on banking Tiic (hi hart 
Lectures were commenced in 1872, and are 
continued to the present time. 

Gilbart’s work.s, besides some css, ays, are (the 
dates applying in all cases to flus lirst edition) ; 

A Practical TrratLe on Bajihii^j^ 1827. — 
History and Principles nf Banking, 1834.— 
llistury of Banking in Jrdand, 1 830. — Ilis/ori/ of 
Banking in America, 1837.-~vlw Inguirjf into tite 
Causes of tiie Pressure on the Mo^iey Market i?i, 
1S39, 1 840. — The London Ba7i,kers,'[ 845 . — Lectures 
on the History and Principles of A ncierU Cojnnicrce^ 
1847 . — Logic for the Million, 1851 . — Elements (f 
Banking^ 18.52 . — The Imivs of the^ Currency, 
1855. — The Moral and Riiigious Duties of /'uhlie 
Companies, 1856. — Ljogie <f BankLag, 1859. — 
^eiul Effects of the Ilcfornmtion, 1860. An 
edition of Gilhurt’s workl? was issued aftcr/^s 
'b*ath, London, 6 vols, 1865, hni it <ioes not include 
all the ahove-iiKnitioiied^vorks. 

[Dictio'iiftr^ of Natimad Pdograplvy ; Bio- 
graphical Notice ])rblixed to the ia*l]eclion of 
Gill)art’s.worlcs, 186.5, ] R. n. U. • 

GILBElPf, TiioMA.s (1720- 98), son of 
rhonia.s Gilbert of Cotton, Stall’ojdshiro ; 
barrister in j 714 ; land agent to Lord Gower, 


M.P. for Newcastlc-uiidor-Lyne, 1763-68 ; and 
Lichfield, 1768-95, wrote on Poor Law- Keforiu ; 
promoter of GiLiiEin’’s Aiu' {iprl). 

GILBERT’S ACT. The act 22 Geo. III. 
c. 83, for th|; better relief and employment of the 
lioor, was commonly known as Gilbert’s Act, 
from the name of its ])i'o])oscr, who represented 
Licblfcld in ])arliameiit. The jueaniblc states 
that the snd'ciings and di.stress of the ])oor are 
great from two causes, viz. (1) the incapacity 
of overseers, wdio misapply lunds and lavour 
litigation ; (2) the w'ant of })iuper regulation 
and inaiiMgemciit of woikhouses. To remedy 
tlie.se evils it makes tlio following changes in 
the law. The junvisioiis of 9 Geo. 1., which 
hrtd allowed of the union of small parishes 
for certain purjxi.sos, arc extended. Paiishes, 
not more than tcu miles apart may euinbiue 
together, when tavo tliirds of the ratcjiayers 
assessed at £5 and upwards desire it, may 
hiiild a common woikliouso, and borrow money 
on joint credit. In all such cases, the chun-h- 
wardeiis and oversoeis are released from tlie 
duty (imposed by 14 Car. II. c. 12) of lelicving 
tlio }) 0 ()r, but continue to be ies]) 0 usibie for the 
colKotion of the rate. The roliid' of the i)oor 
is entrusted to three persons nominated by the 
justico.s of the ])eaec, vi/. the gu.ai-di.in, who 
lepresents his i)arish at Ihe monthly bo.ird, and 
may be ])aid up to £10 yeaily; the governor, 
who is charged with the management and 
discipline of the \Yoilvhoiise ; the, visitor, who 
inspects the workhoinse, checks accouiiLs, and 
is generally chaiged with supei vision. In all 
])anshe.s, whether incorpoiatcd or not, tlie 
workhouse is to he used only lor the aged, sick, 
and iiilirm. Ablo-bodied labourers are to be 
found w'ork, 'and the wages they earn to go 
towards their maintenance. In any case in 
wliicli the guardians refuse relief, an ajipeal 
may lie to the justices. 

The act was rejiealed by the act 34 k 35 
Viet. c. 116. It was avow'edfy an e.xperimciit, 
and contained thegcii’iiis of much good and much 
evil. Under ihe former head w'e may put(l) 
the enlargement of the area of administration, 
a ]irinciiple made geiKual in 1834 ; (2) the 
atbrnijit to improve the slatiisof administratoi-s ; 
(3) the pcimissioif to board out children. 
Under the second (1) the laige powers given 
to the justices, which w^ere .soon abused ; \^2) 
the granting of relief in aid of waiges, which 
develo]ic(l into the allowoinco .system (see 
Allowance System) ; (3) the practical aboli- 
tion of the woikliouse-tcst imjxjsed by 9 Geo. I. 

In 1 831, W'lieii the Pooh Law W'as remodelled, 
there were 67 iiicorpoiations under this act con- 
taining tJ24 pari.sh('K ; in 1853, 14 containing 
203 ; all have now disappeared, 

[Nicliolls, JJistory of Poor Law, vol. ii. ch. xi. 
— Asenrott, The Enyhsh Poor-lMw System (Engl, 
trans.) pt. i. § 5.— Powle, The Poor Law, English 
Citizen series.] L. u. P. 
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Early gilds worn volun- 

tary associations established lor m^itual assist- 
aiu;o. Various theories have been advaueed 
eoiiecrning their origin. Some writers, flspeei- 
ally Coote and Lambert, regard them as a 
continuation of the Roman colUyia and sodaU- 
talcs. There are certainly strihing analogies 
between Itonian and Gei manic iraternitics, but 
there is little evidence to piove their unbroken 
continnlly of existence. 

A more prevalent theory derives gilds wholly 
or in part Iruin the early ({(“rmanic or Scandi- 
navian saenlieiul baii(|uets, or drinking bonl.s. 
Breiitano, llegol, "Wilda, and others, ascribe 
considerable iiilliienee to this heatheii element. 
Saerifiei! and banquet are indeed two of tlic 
ouiliest moaiiiiigs of gdd ; but when a word 
has a variety of meanings, and may therefore 
refer to dbierent things, those things have not 
neei'ssanly an historical eonnoetion. It matters 
little whether the (..ilie.st signilication of gild 
I.S sacrilhA-i, expiation, ])ciialty, feast, or }>ay- 
ment ; the solution of the (piostion of verbal 
deiivatimi does not nceossaiily alfect the origin 
of gild ' the sense ot fraternity or society. 
The lieaifien sacrificial carousals lack two of 
tin 'Most . -.septial elements of the later imstitu- 
tion, naiudy, corporative solidaiity, or por- 
inancj t as.^ioeiation, and the sjjiiit of fraternal 
eo operatic n or Christian brotherhood. This 
last concejition ineluded a mixture of worldly 
and leliginus ideals— the support of the body 
and +h.' sal. j don i T the .soul. 

Ai ' tiler iheory has ree.cntly boen advanced 
by Dr. rappciiheim. llo ascribes the origin 
of Cern.auic gilds to the northern “fosLer- 
brotheiln.o 1,” or “ sworn-brotheihood," — an 
artifi. ‘al bona of union generally between two 
]ieis('ij sometimijs between more than two. 
.i!M*er the peilormanee of peculiar (^I’cmonies, 
such as llie intermingling of their blood in the 
eaith, the con trading parties grasped i..inds, 
and each took the oath of brotberlioodi swear- 
ing to avenge any injury done to the other. 
We cannot here state all tlft ohjedions to this 
view (seo Hegel, Hladle, i. 2r)U-:251{). It will 
aullieu to say that the foster-brotherhood seems 
to have been unknown to the Franks and the 
Anglo -Sa.MUi.s, the nations in w'hich media-val 
gilds lii'.st aiijiear , and hence Dr. Pupponheiin’s 
eonelusions, if tenable at all, ajiply only to 
Denmark or Scandinavia. * 

No theory on this subject can b satisfactory, 
which wholly ignores Hi. influence •of the 
Christian chureb. Imbued with the idea of 
the hrotherhoo<] if man, Ihe church naturally 
fostered the early growth of gilds, and trld to 
make them displace or absorb the old heathen 
banquets. While conceding the influence of 
VOL. IL 


Chri'tiamty upon the ea,rly development of 
gilds, we must liot, however, ascribe their 
origin to this source. The work of the churclii 
was directive rather than ci-eative. Gilds were 
a natural gronrn of civilisation, a nutuial 
manifestation of the associative spirit winch 
is inherent in mankind. The same needs 
[irorluce similar as.soeiations in dilleicnt ages. 
While all such associations have striking re- 
seml dances, those of each age have peculiarities 
which indicate a sjumtaneous growth. It is 
not n(*ccs.sary to seek the gei m of gilds in any 
antecedent age or institution. When the old 
kill-bond — the mueyih or sqy ^' — was dissolv- 
ing, and the state was still umlevclojied, indi- 
viduals naturally united for mutual helj*. 

The earliest references to gilds are found in 
the Carolingian cnjiitularies of 779 and 789, 
and ill the enactments made by the synod of 
Nantes, early in the 9 th century, which last 
are repiiated in the ecclesiastical ordimuices of 
Ilincmar of JHieims (a.d. Sfi'J). There are 
also vague references to sw'oi'ii associations of 
some sort in tlie cajiitularics of 805 and 821. 
The Carolingians, like the Roman emperors, 
seem to have regarded such unions as dangerous 
to the state. The gilds of Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden are first mentioned in the 1 1th, 
12th, and 13th centuries rcsjieetively ; those 
of France and the Nctherland.s in the 11th. 
Ill England tlicy are not clearly rcfeiTcd to 
heforo the Jfeeoml half of the 9th century, 
though many wi iters believe that they were 
already in existence in the rdgri of lue. Wo 
have little information concerning Anglo-Saxon 
gilds before the 11th century. To the first 
half of that century belong the statutes of the 
frateinities of Cambridge, Abbotsbury, and 
Exeter — the oldest gild ordinances of Europe. 
The object of the thanes’ gild at Cambridge 
was to provide for the payment of the 'irerychl^ 
ill ease a member killed any one, and to afford 
helj) ill blood-leuilji In Orey’s gild at Abbots- 
bury, and the brotherhood at Exeter, the 
religions element is more prominent, the chief 
object of the brethren’s solicitude being the 
salvation of their souls. The fraternity at 
Exeter also extended assistance in case of con- 
flagration. Feasting, prayers for the dead, 
atteiidanco at funerals of memhors, the solemn 
entraiicj oath, fines for neglect of diity^and ior 
unseemly behaviour, cositriluitioiis to a coniinoii 
purse, mutual assistance in distress, the gild- 
hall, periodical irieetin ,'.s — in short, all tlie 
ch.-i^cteristic features* of later gihls already 
appear in the statutes of the Anglo-Saxon fra- 
ternities. Continental ^listoriaiw have made 
conjectural data couceniiiig Anglo-lflaxon gilds 
the basis of imiiortant dcfliictions regarding the 
drigiii of muuicipal government ^tliiAughouT 
western Europe. Hence it is important 
clearly to sum up all Hiat is kiiown*coiicorning 
this whole subject. Tlie following three pro- 
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positions seem incontrovertible. (1) In the 
second half of the Aiiglo-Su.\uii j»mod the gild 
< is a well-known institution, but its ]>revalenco 
has been greatfy exaggerated. (U) There is no 
evidence to show that theio w.is any organic or 
ollicial connection between gilds and municipal 
govenunent, much less tliat the latlei- emanated 
from the former. (3) There is no trace of the 
existence of either craft or merchant gilds before 
the Norman Conquest. Commerce and industry 
were not yet siilliciontly dcvelopc'd to e^all for 
the creation of such associations. 

It is dillicult to classify gilds. We have 
already indicated the three chief classes : reli- 
gious or benevolent, merchant, and craft or 
artisan gilds. Those thus far sjiecifically men- 
tioned belong to the first category. 'I'lic last 
two categories, wliich do not becoinc jiromincnt 
anywliercin Europe until the 12th century, had, 
like all gilds, a leligioiis tinge, but tlieir aims 
were jniinarily worldly. They are, further- 
inoro, distinguislied from religious frateniilies 
by being generally confined to a particular occu- 
pation or class of pei’sons. We must now ex- 
amine the later history of religious gilds, and 
then jiass to the other two categories. 

Jieligiom (Jilds . — After the Norman Conquest 
religious gilds multi])lied in England. They 
were ]>articuliirly numerous in the boroughs. 
Their ordinances and customs were similar to 
those of the above-mentioned Anglo-Saxon 
fraternities. Tlie brcthi cn were ’aided in old 
ago, sickness, and poverty, often also in cases 
of loss by I'obbery, shii)wreck, and conflagi’a- 
tion, — for example, the gild of St. Katherine, 
Aldersgate, assisted any member if ho “ fallc in 
poverto, or be aiieantiscd thorwz (through) eld e 
or thorw fyr oder Avater, theves or syknesse.” 
Alms were often given even to iion-gildsmcn ; 
liglits were supported at certain altars ; feasts 
and in’ocessions were held periodically ; attend- 
ance at funerals of bietlireii, and at masses for 
the dead, was requhed. Sime such functions 
ap])ear in the ordinances of all kinds of gilds, 
but they are especially prominent in those of 
the religious brotherhoods. Some of these 
fraternities came to he closely connected with 
the municii>al government ; hut, as a rule, they 
were simply jnivate soeieties with a limited 
sjihero of activity. They ])layed an important 
role in the social life of J^ngland, especially as 
eleemosynary institutio.'s, <lown to the time of 
their suppression in 1517. Kcligious gilds also 
flourished on the continent thnuighout tlio 
middle ages, and closely resembled thojj^.'of 
England. 

The Gild ^lereha'niti — {Students of political 
science arc? particularly interested hi morcliant 
and craft fraternities. Tiie gild merchant came 
into existence in England soon after the Noi‘- 
inan Conque.st, as a result of the increasing 
*triportanc(x of trade. Whether it was of indi- 
|onous growth or a transplantation from Nor- 


mandy, it is difficult to determine. Until 
clear evidence of foreign influence is forthcoming, 
it may be safer to regard it simply os a new 
application of the old gild jtriiiciplc. Hut this 
new application may have been stimulahid by 
oontinciitiil exam})le. The evidence seems tc 
indicate the j)ro-existoTi(5c of the gild merchant 
in Normandy, though it is not mentioned any- 
where on the continent before the llth century. 
It spread ra])idly in England, being regarded 
by the townsmen as one of their most im- 
portant chartered piivileges ; in the reign of 
John it Avas a Avcll-known insfitution common 
to many English boronglis. Hut in some pro- 
minent tow ns it did not exist, notable examples 
of its absenee are found in Loinlon, Colchester, 
Norwich, and the Cimpie Ports. 'J’he smailer 
the town in Avhich it existed the more con- 
spiein)us Avas tl]e lole it jdayed. Its chief 
function AV’as to regulate tin* trade monopoly 
conveyed to the borough by the royal gi-ant of 
(jihia mercatoria. Tlio giklsniaii had tlie light 
to tiado fieely in the town, and to impose 
payments and restrictions upon others Avho 
desiied to cxeicise that jtrivilcgc. The ordi- 
nances of the fraternity thus aim to jn’otect 
the biothreii from tlie coinmeroial competition 
of strangers or noii-gildsmen. J^lorc fieedoin 
of trade was allowed at all times in the selling 
of goods by Avliolcsale ; and also in retail deal- 
ings during the time of maikeis and fairs. 
The ordinances Averc enforced by an alderman 
AA’ith the assistance of two or more dcjintics, or 
by one or tAVo masters, wardens, or kc(q)crs. 
At the monveiisprches, or ])enodical nieetinga 
of the society, there Avas feasting and merry- 
making, new onliiianees were miuft*, membera 
admitted, oflicers elected, and other business 
transacted. 

Many writers ass^irt that the gild merchant 
and the borough were identical, and that the 
former Avas the basis of tho whole miiniciiial 
constitution. But the records in tho local 
ai chives show clearly that gihl and borough, 
gildsiiien and burgesses, Avere oiiginally distinct 
conccjdions ; ami they continued to bo dis- 
criminated in most toAvns throughout the 
middle ages. Admission to the society Avas not 
restrictwl to hurgt.sses ; nor did the brethren 
form an aristocrat] e body controlling tho Avhole 
municipal government. No good evidence 
has, moreover, been advanced to jirove that 
Ibis or any other kind of gild Avas Iho germ 
of tho burghal constitution. Op the otliei 
hand, the gild merchant Avas certiiinly an 
ollicial organ or department of Ihe borough 
« administration ; and its inlluniKio upon the 
ocononfJc and corporative growth of English 
municipalities w'as consideralile. 

The early relations of the craftsmen and 
their frateinitios to the gild merchant are not 
clearly indicated in 1 be meagre sourctis at our 
disjmsal. Many aitisans seem to have been 
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admitted to the iiicroantile fraternity. They 
houglit raw material and sold the manufactured 
commodity ; hence they Avere regarded as mer- 
chants ; no sharp line ol demarcation was drawn 
between the two classes in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. H('.parate societies ot ciaftsincn were 
formed in J'higland soon after the gild mei- 
chant ; but at llrst they were few in rfumbci' 
and of much less importance tliau the general 
meicantilo fraternity. The origin of the formei 
is not to be attributed to the latter ; there was 
seemingly no organic connection between the 
two classes of gilds, though many artisan.s 
jirohahly heloiiged both to their own craft 
fraternity and to the gild merchant, and the 
lattiT, owing to its great })ower in the town, 
seems to have exercised some sort of super- 
vision over the eraltsmeii and their societies. 
Wlieii any single body of ai’tisans, such as the 
weavers or tanners, received fioiu the king the 
right to havo a gild, lliey seeiired tlie iiumopoly 
of working and trading in their branch of in- 
dustry. Thus, with every creation of a craft 
fratei'iiity the gild merchant was weakened, and 
its sphere of activity was (liminislied, though 
the new bodies were subsidiary to tlic older 
and larger Iratoriiity. The greater the com- 
mercial and industrial prosjierity of a town, the 
moio ( iphUy did this ]ir(>ccss of subdivision 
into eralt gii<ls proceed, keeping pace with the 
iiiC’V.isc.i di’.dsioij of labour. In the smaller 
towns, ill which agiicuJtuie continued a prom- 
iueuL elcmoiit, few or no craft gilds were 
funned ; and heneo the old gild merchant re- 
mained longest intact and powerful in that 
class of boroughs. The period of the three 
rld.'Vti’ds v.(.i'sti<ules an important epoch in the 
ill!: I y 0 ^ indusliy and j^ds. With the rapid 
dovelojimeiit and sjiecialisation of industry, par- 
ticularly under JCilward III., craft fraternities 
multiplied and grew iu power, many master 
era .unen became wealthy employers of labour, 
dean; g extensively iu the wares which they 
produced. The clas.s of dealers or#mei chants, 
as distinguished Irom trading artisans, also 
greatly increased, and established sepa ate fra- 
ternities. When these various nnioiis^f dealers 
and of oraftsmeii embraced all the trades and 
branches of ja Hhictioa ii* the town, little or 
no vitality remained in the old gild merchant ; 
it was dcjirived of its independent sphere of 
activity. Iu short, the function of guarding 
and supervising the trade monopoly had become 
s})lit up into various fragments, the aggregate 
of the crafts siqieibeding the old gild merchant. 
A natural jirocess of ohmiiiatVjn, the absorption 
of its powers by other boilics, h; 1 rendered tljc 
old organtsation super!1ut .s. This transiereuce 
of authority from the ancient general gild mer- 
chant to a mimberof distinct bodios, and the con- 
sequent disintegration and decay of the ^rmer, 
was a gradual S[>oiitaiieous movement, which, 
* generally speaking, may be assigned to the 14tli 


and IStii centuries, the very period in which the 
craft gihls attaiiAd the zenith of their power. 
As the present Avritcr’s views on this subject 
appear to have been misinterpreted, it may bo 
well to add tliaftlie gild uiercluiiit did not give 
birth to ciaft fraternities or havo anything to 
do Avitli their origin ; noi did it delegate its 
authority to them. The doveloj uncut was one 
of slow disidaceiiiciit, or natural growth and 
’decay, due to the play of economic forces. 

The history of the English gild merchant is 
mainly of antiquarian interest. In some places 
it long survived either as a religious frateniity, 
shorn of its old fuiielions, or as a periodical 
feast, or as a vague term applied to the Avhole 
mniiicipal corporation. In most towns the 
name and organisation disappeared toAvard the 
close of the middle ages, and the institution 
was represented by the aggregate of the crafts. 

The medueval gild inercliaiit jdayed a loss 
important role on the continent than in Eng- 
land. On the continent it occupies a less 
prominent place in tlie towui charters and iu 
the municipal polity, and generally coiTesjionds 
to the later fraternities of English dealers, 
established either for foreign comnieico or to 
icgulate a particular jiart of the local trade 
monopoly. Its place in the civic government 
was in such cases similar to that of many later 
craft a.ssociations. 

Craft Gilds . — The bond of union in a craft 
gild Avas at»lirst that of common occupation ; 
a craft fraternity comprised all the artisans in 
a single branch of industry in a particular town. 
In the 15th and lOth centuries “mistery” and 
“ company ” were the most common names for 
craft societies, though the old tenn “gild” 
continued to be used. Craft gilds first appear 
in England and on the continent caily in the 
12th century. Their origin was similar to that 
of the gild merchant ; it was occa.sioued by 
the expansion of trade and industry, which 
increased the nur^ber of artisans. In banding 
together ^br mutual ju’otection they simply 
foboAved a natural tendency of the age. It is 
not necessary to elaborate any more profound 
theory regarding the origin of tliese societies. 
tAs the trade of England continued to expand 
in the 13tli century their nuniher increased. 
Ill tlio 14th they were fully dcvelo[ied and in 
a nourishing condition ; by that time each 
branch of industry ii^evcry largo tovrti had its 
gild. 

The members elected oiriccrs who were most 
commonly called Avaialens. The chief I’uiictiou 
ol^he latter was to supervise the quality of the 
Avares produced, so a^ to sec^tre honest and 
excellent workmanship. Hciico.^ho hours of 
labour and the terms ol“ admission to tne society, 
* including apprenticeship, Avere regulated. Mem- 
bers were also exfiectcd to make periodical pay- 
inciits to a common fund, and to participate in 
certain common religious observances, festivities, 
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and pageants. But the regulation of industry 
was always ])ai'aiuount to s<i‘ial and religious 
^aiins ; the chief object of the fiatcrnity was to 
supervise the processes of inanulaeturc and the 
monopoly of woiking and d(/ ling in a parti- 
cular br.inoh of iinlustry. The organisation 
and the aims of the craft societies ot llie eon- 
nnent were similar to those of England. 

There was at no time a general stiuggle in 
England Ix'tween the gild merchant and the 
CJ'ait gihls, thougli in a few tow'iis there, may 
have been some Irietion between merchants and 
artisans. 'J'hcre was no eonlliet in England 
like tJjat hetween these two classes in Seotlaiid 
in the IGth eentury. Nor is there any close 
parallel in Engl.ind to the great continental 
revolution of (he 1,‘lth and 14th centuries, by 
which the cral'ts threw olf the yoke of patrician 
government and secured moro» independence in 
the management of iheii own atl’airs ami .some 
participaliun in the eivic administration — in 
certain cases even a nujiiopoly of the latter, the 
civic constitution heiiig reiuo<lelled witli the 
cral't fratcriiilies as a basis. Such a conflict 
was easily avoided in a country whcie royalty 
was potent enough to suppress local dissensions 
and to exact ohcdicnco fiom the towns, and 
where borougli government was mainly demo- 
cratic until the Ihth eentury. Tiue, tliero 
were popular u]irisiiigs in England ; hut they 
were generally class conflicts between the poor 
and the rich, the crafts as such sg’.d^^ui taking 
part in these tumults. ^Miilo many continental 
municijialities were drifting from an aristocratic 
to a more deniocratio rtHjinie in the ] 4th century, 
those of England were drifting in the reverse 
direction, toward oligarchy, toward government 
by a close “ select body." As a rule the craft 
gilds obtained no jiarainonnl influence in the 
boroughs of England, but continued to be sub- 
onliiiate to tlie town government Whatever 
power they did secure, whether as potent sub- 
sidiary organs of the municy)al polity for the 
regulation of trade, or as the chief or sole 
medium lor the ae(piisition of citi:?cnship, or 
as integral jiarts of the common council, wa.s, 
generally speaking, the logical sequence of a 
gradual economic development, and not the out-, 
growtli of a rcvolulioiiary movement by whicli 
oppressed craftsmen endeavoured to tlirow ofl'tlie 
yoke of an arrogant patrician gild merchant. 

With tJie exjiansioii of commerce and industry 
in the 14th century, thoAgh the organisation of 
most crafts ivas not greatly changed, two new 
kinds of fra ten ji ties appe^’cd, and in the Ihjh 
century they became more prominent, nam^’y, 

0 merchants’ and the journeymeu’s com- 
jianies. Thg misteries^r coinjianies of mer- 
chants tradc<l in one or more kinds of wares. 
They weyo f^re- eminently dealers, who sold « 
what others* j'roduecd. They are not, how- 
ever, to be confused with the old gild merchant, 
which originMly comprised botli luei-cliauts aud 


artisans, and liad the whole monopoly of tra/ii 
in the town. 'I’he company of merchants was, 
in most cases, sinqdy one of the many craft 
unions, or inistcrios, which superseded the gild 
merchant. 

The a])p(*dranc<! of journeymen, or yeomen, 
fraternities marks a dilleieiiliatioii or dell 
withift the ranks of some ]iai-tlcular class of 
artisans, a coiifiiet or divei’gence of interests 
between emjdoyers, or inasttu- artisans, and 
woikmeii, — an organised stinggle wliieh fore- 
shadows modern stiikes. Tlie jonnicymen 
combined to protect their s})ecial interests — 
rates of wages, etc. But in most cases the new 
English fraternities, ;ilt(T struggling a while 
for eonijtlefe indepeiideiiee, seem to have be- 
eome subsidiary and alii Hated organs of the 
older craft gilds. The movement assumed 
large propoitions on the continent, and jiroh- 
ably uas wide-.spread in hhighiiid, though the 
pnhlislied soniees gise ns little inlormatiou 
coiiccrning the subject. 

Olio more ])heiH)inenon in eonueetion with 
tlie organisation of crafts is of eoiisidoiable in- 
tiTcst, namely, tlieir tondeiiey to amalgamate, 
which IS oeuisionully visible in the Ihth cen- 
tury, and still more Ireipienlly in the IGth and 
17th. Several frateruilies- old gilds or new 
companies -- with (heir lespidive cognate or 
helcrogeneous branches of imlustiy and tiade, 
wer<' fused into one body. In some towns all 
the crafts were thus consolidated into a single 
fraternity ; in this case a liody was laqiroduced 
which regulated the wliole trade monopoly of 
the borough, ami hence bore some resemblance 
to the old gild murehaiit. It is inteicsting to 
observe that already in tlie 11th century a 
similar tendency toward the union of crafts is 
visible in some conlineutal cities, notably in 
the Netherlands aud in "Westplialia. 

A notable feature in the history of gilds 
during the. Tudor period was the [lolicy of the 
crown to bring them under public or iialional 
control, vbaws were passed, for example in 
loOlf, reipiiring new oidiimuees of crafts to be 
approved by the justices of assizes ; and the 
authoritij^, of the companies to fix the prices of 
wares was thus restiacted. The statute of 5 
Elizahetli, <;, 4, alsoi-ciirtailod their jurisdicticn 
over jiiurneymeii and ajiprentioes. 

The statute of 1647 (1 Edward VI.) did not 
snjijiress the craft fraternities. They were 
expressly e.xce]iled from ifs general ojieration. 
Such portions of their revenues as ivero devoted 
to definite religious ohservanees were, however, 
a])propriatcd by the ciowii. The revenues eon- 
fh'cated were those ii.sed for “the lindiiig, main- 
tenance, <,»r sustontation of any priest or of any 
anniversary, or obit, lam[>, light, or other such 
tilings.” Pr^essor Ashley aptly calls this 

tlie Uisendowment of the religion of the 
misteries." Thus Edward VI. 's statute maike 
no break of continuity in the life of the com- 
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panics or crift fr.itt'niitica. But signs ol decay 
had already begun to a|)])ear even belbro the 
Refoi-nniiion, and tlioso multiplied in the ](>th 
and I7th centuries. The old gild organisation 
was breaking down under I he. aefton of new 
ee(uioiiiie forces ; its dissoluliou was due especi- 
ally to the ajtpcaranee of new industries, (organ- 
ised on a more modern basis, and to tlic cxteiiSKui 
of tlie domestic system of mamilaeluiai. The 
eom])aiiies gtadually lostconliol over the regula- 
tion of imiiisliy, Ihongh they still retained 
their oM monoi)oly in the 17th ccntuiy, and 
in many ease's even in the 18th. 'I'ho mcdheval 
form of association was ineomjiatible with the 
new ideas of indivnlual libel ty and free competi- 
tion, witli the separation of cajiital and industry, 
employcis and workmen, and \Mlh thcintioduc- 
Lion of the factoiy systt'in and mechanical 
impiovements. 

in the second half ol the 18th century 
many eaa.ft Irati'initics still survived, but their 
usefulness had disajt})ca,ved. Obli\ious of their 
duties to the community, and intent only on 
sidf-inteiest, they had lieeome an unmitigated 
evil. “They weic,’’ as Dr. Held aptly remark.s, 
“ruins winch liinderod the building of new 
ediliees : Hie old stones could not even be used 
in the new s' nietnrcs.” There seems to be no 
evidem i of li'.eal dcMS'iil or orgaiiii! connection 
be'\ve'’n , ieni and tiados iiuion.s. The privi- 
leges et tiie old fraternities were not formally 
abolilbed until 18155; and tlio silks tan iial 
remains ot sjioctial Inrms ot some are still visible 
Ml other towii.s Ix'.sides London. 

L\/ilda, Uii vinnpscn, 1831. — Fortuyn, Degild- 
w , 1)1 lu.sff') i, 1831, esjx'cially lor Holland. — 
I'ai'] n'w.'im, All laniscJie Schutzgilden, 1885. — 
llegei, S7(n//t' mid Oilde/L der geiv/umiscJu'n Volker, 

1891, — 'Poulinin Smith, English Gilds, with 
Brentaiio's introduetoiy e.s.say on The Ilisivry and 
Devehipv'pt t of Gilds, 1870. — Von Oclienkowski, 
Eng ,)uL '•inrihscha/tliche Entwickclung, 1879. — 
Gross, '.dd Mercffant, 1890. — Asldey’s Economic 
Ihsiori/, bks. i.-ii. 1888-93, contaii* the best 
general aecounl ol Englisli craft gild.s. The follow- 
ing works are also nwful : W. CminMghain, 
Growth of E7i(/lish Industry mid Gommer^, 1890- 

1892. — Walloril, Gilds, 1888.— Salvioui, Glide 

Inglesi, 1883. — Sehgman, M^UcevaL Guilds, 1887. 
— Ij-^mbert, I'vv Thousand Yi’ors of Gild Life, 
1891. — Levah.seiir, Jlistoire des classes ouvriii'esen 
Frfince, 18;»9, There is a hibbograjjhy of German 
gilds in Se.lnmberg’s llandhnch der %}OlUischen 
Oeconomte, vol. ii. 3rd ed. 1890, ami a bibliography 
of Frencli gdds m rarliamcnlary Papers, 1884, 
vol. xxxix. pt. V. p. aOt). See also Coiu’OUations 
OF Aim AND Traiuch, e.sj)eeiat1y foi continental 
gilds. — A. Doren, IJntersvch angen zur GesthiclU^ 
dcr Kaufmannsgilo\‘n, 1893 ] ,^c. or. 

Gilds ok Nkwcastlk-uvon-Tynk. At 
Newcastle the ancient gilds have survived 
probably moie distinctly tlian in most#otlier 
cities of England. Three of the most important 
of them, the Merchant Adventurers, the Hoast- 
men, and the Masters and Mariners, have a cor- 


poraie e^istene^ yiidi'r royal eliavters. The 
Merchant Adventurers claim to rcju'esent the 
merchant gild granted to Newcastle by^ King 
.lohn in 1215. f 'hey reci'ivcd tlieir charter of 
incorporation in 154(5 from Iklward VI. under 
the name of the Merchant Adventurers of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the henelit of the 
charter is confined in exj)rcss terms to mer- 
chants inhabiting Ne\vcastlo-n])on-Tyne, who 
then belonged to the Hoeioty of Mereliant 
Venturers in the juirls of Biabant beyond the 
seas — a title by wliieh tlic Tjondon Comjiany of 
the Merchant Adventurers of ICngland, wlio 
had brandies at Newcastle, Yarnionth, and 
other mariUme towns, w'cro then known. Both 
biiforo and after receiving the charter, they 
controlled, as a iiicrcliant gild, llio foreign and 
domc.stic trade of the town, d’hey were suh- 
divid(*d into three distinct fellowships : the 
drapeis or merchants of woollen cloth, the 
iiK'ivers or merchants of silk, and the boothmen 
or merchants of corn. Tlie TIoa.stmcn, a gild 
for loading and disjxxsing of coal and stones 
W'cre incorporated 1(500 by (^lueen Elizabeth. 
The Masters and Mariners were iiicor[ioratcd 
15.‘5(> by King Hem y VIII. 

Of the other existing gild.s, about twenty-nine 
in number, two or tliroe claim a corporate 
existence under early eliaiters from the crown, 
but most of them arc unincorporated fraternities 
constituted ^y ordinances grunted to them by 
the borough corporation of Ncwcfi.slle-upon- 
Tyiie. In most of the eoiiijianies the members 
no longer follow' ibo tvacles or occupations 
de.sigiiated, and in none of them do the com- 
]>anies exercise any control or inhuonco over 
tlieso trades or crafts ; they jirineipally exist to 
administer the property they have inherited or 
aeipiired. Tlie stinvards of the companies are 
the statutory rojuesentaiivcs of the fieenioii of 
Newcastle, in whom tlie exclusive right of 
grazing the towj^ moor, locally called the 
“ eatage,” i.s still vested. 

[Some iiiftinnation as to LIich^ gilds may be found 
in Walker and Richardson’s Armorial Bearings of 
the } r nji porated Goni panics of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1824. — Brand’s History of Neiccasile, 1789. 
—Brown’s Sho?'t Account of the Custonis and 
Framhises of the Freemen of Newcastle, 1823. — 
(Tih.son’s Newcastle-upon-Tyne Iviprooesnent Acts, 
1881, and in Extracts from the Records of the 
Mcroluint Adventurers ^f Ncwcastle-uptn-Tijne, 
published by tlie Surtees Society in 189.5. — 
Mackenzie’s e/ Nevrasth, 1827. — Walford 

on GUds, 1888, which (jontains a chapter on New- 
cas.fle gilds.] 

GILD SYSTEM IN SPAIN. Guemios 

or CuAKT-GiLDs arosc^ii Sfiain ^luring the 
middle ages under the iiinucnce of 'dio same 
pauses as in the rest ol Europe. Eftcli, separate 
kingdom of the Spanish rnoiiarehy Jhad its own 
separate laws on the subject, but in all it was 
strictly kept in hand by the royal prerogative. 
In Barcelona alone, tho gremios were exclusively 
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lubordinato to the authorities, even 

in matter of statutes and logisiatioii, and the 
*royal judges had no jurisdicl.iun over them. 

The lirst o]»position against^the excliisivcuesa 
of the fjre/nios arose in Aragon towards tlie end 
of the 17th century, but the gcnieral opinion 
remained favo\irable to tlieir existence for a 
century more, notwithsUinding tlie sti-ikiiig 
abuses to which tliey had given rise. Thus in 
1763 the five Greuiios jVajforcs ot Madrid (silk- 
weavers, clothiers, hosiers, grocers, and jewellers) 
succeeded in fanning the i oyal revenue and in 
founding a privileged company, trading with its 
own vessels and owning factories in dilfercnt 
parts of Spain. The Gremios preserved a legal 
standing up to 1834, although in 1775 
CamI’OMANES {q.v.) had already proposed their 
reform in his J)usau'so sobre la Edimicion | 
Popular^ and, ten years later, .Iovki.lvnos 
{q.v,) advowited their suppression in his ic}>ort 
on the liberty of industry {hifounc itobre la 
libertad dc las Aries) submitted to llio general 
council of commereo. 

[Colmeiro, J/islona <Je la Kurnmnla Pollikaen 
Espaha^yo]. ii. pi>. 1337-251. For the icgiilations 
of the (7rc/Ji!fW Maijorcs see IjAUluxa, Sleirwrias 
PolUicas (1787), vol i. pp. 10.5-169 an«l 283-314.] 

E. Ca. 

OIOGALLI, SiMoNii (17th eentury), though 
not an economist, holds a distinguished i»lace in 
the history of economic doctrine in Italy. Ho 
was a clever Venetian merchant, hi'^’nly esteemed 
for a memoir ])rcsentcd to the board of en(|uiry 
for trade of the Venetian republic. 

When eonsnlted as to the causes of the falling 
away of the trade of Venice, once, so prosperous, 
and the remedies for tliis, Giogalli presented the 
paper meutioin;il above {Sirri/iura inediia di Simone 
GiogalU, negnziante vencto del sec. xvii. Venezia, 
1856), containing principles of economic liberty. 

Giogalli’s ideas certainly dp not go beyond the 
narrow boundaries of his republic, but his aim 
was to foster the commerce #)f Venice through 
liberty, in order to (istablisli competition witli 
other markets. However far this was from an 
international free trrnle, it is remarkable coii.sider- 
ing tliat monojily, privileges, and heavy taxes were 
then the basis of national economic governiucnt. 

A. «. 

GIOJA, Mrlohioere (1767-1829), born at 
Piacenza, died at Milan, studied lirst theology, 
then maihematics, economics, and statistics, to 
which last he applied hii/iself steadily. Ilic pol- 
itical vicissitudes towards the end of the 18th and 
the beginning of the 19th century involved hjs 
life: he was imprisoned several times, held/!nd 
’ -st vai-ious positions, including that of director 
01 the statistical oHicealfiVlilan under the French ; 
and on returning to that city after a short exile 
his WTitings his sole moans of support. , 

Gioja’s wocks are on public economy, statistics, 
morals, educatiofi, and logic. “He could workhard, 
and his knowledge was extensive. Analysis was 
hii strong point, but not criticism, where he 


sliowcd himself ca})tious and unbridled. Not e 
few of Gioja’s observations are eijmdly subtle and 
origiind, particularly in his theory of the associa- 
tion of lahour of various kinds ; lait once get him 
with one of^his lahiilatcil statements in hand, and 
he is the very genius of pedantry” (Cossa, 
Introduction to Pol. Eeo7i., translation, p. 488). 
Gioja's greatest work, Nnoio pros^wllo delle. sf ic me 
ecoatmiicJte (sciie i. “Tcoria. ” Milano, 1815-17, 
vola. i.-iv. ) .sums up what had been wiitleti on 
economics, fuutnce, a)t(l administration : h(> opposed 
the jirico tixed for bread by authouty (m/y/iic?"i), 
and favoured large projierties ; he jircferrcd the 
arts to agricultuie, gieat mannlactiires to small 
ones, groat merchants to small mei chants, and large 
towns to .small ones. 

But while Gioja ])artly adopted the teaching of 
the Kiiglish ocononiisls, he contiihnted to hinder 
the progiess of economic scimice by a narrow 
harsh sy.sfoin of protection and government inter- 
fereiico, in support of which he wrote JEscorso 
popolare sidle vianifntt are nazionali c tariffe 
daziane dci eommcsiibdi ed il caro prezzo dd vitto, 
Milano, 1802. 

Still he deserves prai.se for his acute ohsiTva- 
tious on the tlieoiy of assoeiazione del travagli. 
He stmlies there all the advantages deiived from 
those, jn.stly considering tliem a cause of improve- 
ment in piodiiction. He also initiated with 
Cu.STOin and IIomaonosi tlieAwmb nuivcrsali di 
Statistica (1824-1871), cfnitinned by Sacchi, which 
form one of the best collections of economic, statis- 
tical, and social studies which Italy can boast of. 
Among the many works of this autlior, he.sideg 
the Tuniierons writings in the Annali and hks 
economic papers of local interest may he noted : — 
i)el meritoe delle. ncompevse, etc., Milano, 1818. — 
Edosojia ddla Statidira, Milano, 1826. — Indole^ 
estmsione e vantaggi della Statistica, Milano, 1809. 
— Ijogica Stafiditn., Milano, 1808. — 2'avok Sfaiis- 
tiche, etc., Milano, 1808. A. & 

GIRAKDIN, Emii.k i>i!,(1806-1886), hoiii and 
died at Paris, was a man who carried every- 
thing to extremes. An unscrupulous sjieculator, 
an original and impartial tliGikcr, a devoted 
friend, active in business, emiiK'iit as a man of 
letters, and constantly seeking notoriety, he 
loved discussion above all tbiiig.'i, though it 
should only end in jiaiadox. Ho was proud, 
rash, brilve, and chiva]rou.s. The natural son of 
Alexander Comte Girardin, he accepted his 
lot in life witli courage, almost glorying in it. 
He was appointed inspector - general of the 
Bea7(x Arts in 1828, T^vo ywirs later he 
founded the journal Le Voleur nCtorwards La 
Mode. After the revolution of 1 830 he warmly 
took up the cau.so of cheap ])crioilical literature. 
This of all the acl^! of his life wa.s the one which 
brought him the be.«!t deserved re])Utalion. 

* lie projiosed to Casimir Perier to apply that 
system to the Moniteur imivcrscl, then the 
oJKcial journal, and to reduce its price to one 
sou. J'hu minister refused, with a smile of 
contempt — he was not far-sighted enough to« 
perceive what a force the chea]) ])res8 might 
become. Girardin, repulsed by him, founded 
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ike Jow'nal dcs connaissanccs utiles at the price 
of four frs. a year. Tiiis obtained ] 30,000 
subscribers, llo next bccaino the clianniion of 
savings banks, rr<‘ely siiending Ins own money, 
tliongh he was them not wealthy, j^o eneourage, 
them. Next lie established the Musee. dcs 
faudllcs, a periodical wdiieli was a formidable 
eoinpotitor to the Matjnsin pittorcsqHC. •After 
founding other jtcriodieals, lie plunged info such 
speculations as the mines of Saint IV'rain. 
After this Girardin commenced his first import- 
ant attempt to establish a cheap daily pa])er. 
On the 1st July 1836, La Vtcssc appeared, 
a journal costing forty frs. a year, while all the 
other great newspapers w'ere e.lnirging eighty frs. 
Success attended this bold enterj)rise. It 
bniught on, however, a duel with Armand Garrel, 
in wliieh (liruidm had the misfortune to kill Ins 
oi)]>onent. He made a vow never to fight a duel 
again, this last had bi;on his fourth, and, what- 
soever the jirovoeation, kept his oath. Inl834 he 
became a deputy, and relaineil his seat till 1848. 
He [irofijssod at that lime to belong to no political 
party, and to be attached to no form of govern- 
ment, declaring hi'uself on dillcrent occa-sions in 
favour of absolute liberty. The revolution of 
1848 caiiie on, and notwithstanding all that be 
had 'soid he took U[) a side, W’armly professing 
confidi a -e In the mwv oidor of things. But this 
state of feeling did not last long. Ho was 
ail I oyeo at not Ix'iug elected a member of the 
con , 1111 neiil assembly, and was embittered by 
an lileg-d imprisonmont which he sulferod. He 
sacrificeu his political synipathie.s to his per 
Rf '■''al animosity against General Cavaignae. He 
took an active part in the proKidential elections 
of 1hi loi^' Heceinber 1848 in favour of Louis 
iNuj Icon I5una|iarte, who knew his character 
so little that ho omitted to ap[»oint him one 
of Ilia ministers — ministerial jiosition being at 
this tinu tlie height of Girardin’s ambition. 
Til. unsteadiness of his prineiplc-s and the force 
of [in lie opinion drove him into isolation — the 
uudi.seijilined eharacter of Ids mind i%taiiied him 
in that condition. At last a district of the de- 
partment of i\\Q Bits-lUdn sent liim tw parlia- 
ment only a short time before its violent disper- 
sion. The second of December drove liim into 
exile, whence be .s[)ecdily^retiirned, connected 
himself again with La Presse^ left it, returned 
to it, quitted it again, then bought the news- 
pajier La Liberty. His fertile pen revived the 
prosperity of that journal. Shortly after this 
Oirardiu got iiao favour at court and was named 
a senator, unhappily in time to urge liis country 
into the war of 1870 so fata^ for France. He 
then founded the pnuer La F, nice, supjiortiid 
the government of 'rid is, and emngclically 
attacked Ala’shal MacMahon. The la.st ten 
years of his li'e w'cre scarcely loss active than 
those wliich Inid jnectJed, but tlie public paid 
no further attention to him. 

Among tlie great mass of Ins works a gootl many 
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wore con{SE'riied with political economy, the fol* 
lowing htiug the aiore important : I)e Vinstruc- 
tion puhlique ca France, 1838. — T)e la libertS di^ 
coinivcrce ef de hi protedion de V indu^lne. 1 jcttcn 
o\cli;uic;o(l betwtfn Ad. Ukiinpri and J*bmle do 
Giumlm, I’iuis, 1846-47, Hvo. — Vabolilimi de la 
misire par Veli cation des stdaires, ISfiO, 8vo. — 
L' ImpU, 8\o, 1853. In this last work be de- 
claied limisclf in favour of a single tax, which 
lit; jiroposes to make the basis ot an insurance 
against those risks which tlisturb owners in the 
enjoyment of their possessions. — iJueMivns admini- 
stratives et finana^res, 1858. a. c. f. 

GIUSTINIANI, D. Bkhnaudo, was a priest 
(17th cCntury). Ho is known in connection 
with a disjmto as to huvfiil and unlawful forms 
of exchange. The application of the then 
existing theories of the canonists on usury led 
to dillicultics in the new contracts entered into 
by dealers in tlio dillercnt kinds of exchange. 
According to the canonists, profit on exchange 
was lawful, provided it was real and did not 
conceal iisnry. The canihio colla rincoi-sa, as it 
was called, which Fadro Oinstiniarii oppo.sed, 
was practised in order to conceal u.sury. He 
describes it thus: “Titins, an inhabitant of 
Genoa, rcijuires 1000 sondi, and a.sks Cajo, a 
money-lender, to supply them ; saying to him, 
‘Arrange tliis for me on bills on I’iacenza.' 
This is done as follows; — Gajo writes to his 
agent in riaconza telling biin to ]iay the sum 
to himself, crediting bimself and debiting 
Titiiis, and tfter computing the charge to remit 
llic debt and credit to Genoa— and thus it is 
done.” In this manner money was bonwed 
in the kingdom of Najiles, and as much as 30 
per cent per annam paid. Giustiniani show^s 
clearly that all this is inorcly a semblance of an 
exchange operation entered into to conceal a 
loan of money on usury. Some money-lenders 
even told him that they did not really send 
lettei-s of exchange, but only made notes in 
their books. Starting from the principle, pre- 
valent in those liays, that n.siirioiis loans of 
money aijg wrong, Giustiniani’s reasoning is 
so.ind. Breve trailato dellc continuntioni dei 
Can hi, Genoa, 1619. 

[Gobbi, Vcconmnia polilica ncqli Scrittori 
•italuini del Secolu JiiVI.-XVJJ., Milan, Hoepli, 
1889.] u.K. 

GLANVILL, RANULii'(died 1190, at the siege 
of Acre), sheriff, judge, and chief justiciar, 1180, 
under Henry II. jlo fbiight for The king 
against the Scots in the ndicllion of 1174 j in 
1185 he took the cros«, Avhich perhaps accounts 
his being deprived of the jnsticiarship on 
the ucccfsion of Eichard I. He took a largo 
part in carrying out Henry’s legal and judicial 
refonns, esjtecially in organising il« Curia Begis 
— the later king’s bench. A collection of the 
’ laws of England w'as drawn up by him (Hoveden, 
end of 1180), and he wrote a treatiSc, Jk Legibus 
et Cansuetudinifnis Jlrgni Anglioi, p'liich “deals 
princiimlly with procedure or the mode of 
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enforcing legal rights, but incidcnf!ally also 
with the rights themselves ” (Digby, Jical Pro- 
^rty, C8). Incidentally thcrcl'ore, apart IVoiii 
the invaluable inioriiiation concerning the legal 
practice of tlie time, much ligltt is tlirownu[>on 
the tenure of land through all classes, and njxm 
the status, both legal and economic, of the serfs. 
If Ids account is too much coloured by legal 
theory and maxims of the Itoman law, giving 
no hint of the variety of lights and custoiiLs 
ascertained by historical research, (llanvill 
remains valuable iia the curliest writer who has 
left any definite description of the land economy 
of his time. 

[ Roger of Hoveden (Stubbs), ii. Pref. xxii. andiii. 
Ihef. xxiii. — Kate Norgate, Amjemi Kinyn, ii. 
279 and notes. — Extracts in Slulibs’s Arlecf 
C/uirterSy nml Digby’s J/L^L of the, Tauo of liml 
Property f\ k. u. r. 

GLEBE LA^^D. Church land. The endow- 
ments of the cliureh have consisted mainly of 
land liom very early times: to each parish 
church belonged a number of jiieocs of land 
varying in si/e and jiositioii according to the 
nature of the soil and tlie manner of cultivation, 
aiifl those have hoeri added to by more recent 
gifts. Tlio word glcho, which meant simply 
farm, lias become restricted in meaning, and 
now means land belonging to a parish church, 
which the parson may farm himself or let for 
a short term of years, foi-ming, with tithes, 
etc, the emlowmeiit of the churcli. « 

[Jacob’s Law I^exicon. — T. M. Dale, dleryymari s 
[jegal Handbook, Loudon, 1858. — Canon Isaac 
Taylor in Domesday tSludies, London, 1888.] 

A. K. ft. 

GLOCK or G LOCKE, see Klouk, Kaspau. 

GLUT is a name (ep. glutton) given to ahun- 
daiice by those who, for any reason good or 
bad, look on it as pernicious. 

An unusual abundance of a particular com- 
modity often reduces its jirice so much that it 
is injurious to the interests of those who produce 
the commodity for sale, i.e. in ol der to exchange 
it for other commodities. These persons ac- 
cordingly say that there is a glut, or that the 
market is glutted, wlienever there is so much 
of the commodity they sell that it e^nnot bci 
disposed of at jirices faiily remunerative to 
them. Purchasers on the other hand merely 
say that the commodity is jilentiful and clieap. 

Ricardft (Principles, ch. xxi., in Works, 
p. 176), following J. B. Say {TraittfJj. i. ch. xv.) 
and James Mill (Cominei'ce Defended, p. 81), 
denies the possibility of a,“ universal glut ”--^i 
glut, that is, of all commoditins taken togctfier 
bi-uultaneously.^ Malthus, following Sisimuidi 
{K'mveaitx iVincipcs, L.’iv. ch. iv.), holds in 
his Political Economy (p. 353 ft’,) that a “general 
glut ” is ppssiWe, and in his Defmitiems (p. 247) 
he says “a*gl^t is said to he general when 
either from superabundance of 8H[)ply or dimin- 
ution of demllnd, a considerable mass of coin- 


modific.s falls below tlie elemenlMry costa ef 
production.” [Eor a discussion of this (juestioii 
see Diiuoiiciihs, Tiiicourn ])i;s ; Ovkh-pkoduu- 
TION.] E. c. 

GOT)FRI'<r, MnuiAEL (d. 1695), biollier of 
Sir Edriiundhury GodlVey, was a financier and 
closely- connected with ]’:i,teison in the formation 
of the Bank of England, of which he hecame 
tlie fiist deputy -governor in 1694. Macaulay 
states that ho was one of the ablest, most 
ujiriglit, and opulent of tho mereliant piinces of 
London of his day. lie appears also to have 
heen conneetod with Ileatheotc and Pa’I'EUSON 
in their opjiositiou to the monopoly ])ossessod 
by tlie East India Company. Godfrey was 
killed ill the trenches before Namur, whither 
he had been sent to tho king in reference to 
money matter.s. Ills death caused a fall of two 
])er cent in the ]irice of hank stock, lie was 
author of d s/wrt acenunt of the Bank of Png, 
land, TiOiidon, 1694, Tiie fonn.ition of the 
hank called forth stioug ojiposilion, and this 
tract ot twelve pages was written in its defence, 
pointing out tho advantagi's to he deiived from 
it, especially as regards Ihe lowering of the rate 
ot interest throughout the eonniry, and answer 
iiig the ohji-etions made by its opponents. 
These, aeeor-ding to Godfiey, w'ore chielly gold 
.smiths and others wdio foies.iw that their ex- 
or-bitant gains wei-e likely to he ivdiieeil, 

[Thorold Rogers, The first niw years oj thr L<in\ 
of Evylnnd, Oxtoi’d, 1887. — Maeanlay, History oj 
knylaud. — Saxe-B.iiinisler, Writings if Wdliivni 
Paterson, 1859, vol. ii, ) u. ir. h. 

GODIN, Jean Baptiste Avjn!t';(]817-lS88), 
w'as born at Esquchf-ries, Aisiie, Fi-aiK'o, and 
died at Guise, Aisrie, after a life of bencfi(‘ent 
activity as a captain of indnstry. Tho son of 
an artisan, lie was Imt jioorly edneafed, and in 
his Uvelfth year h-ft scliool to join his fatlier 
in the irninvorks. At seventeen he starleil on 
a tour of Eraiico as a journeyman. Tho in- 
dustrial re^ihition and the ideas of Imhhuek 
and Saint Bimon combined to dissatisfy him 
with the wages system as ho saw it, and he 
determin*'! that if over lie rose to be an enijiloy^er 
of labour ho would endeavour to raise the level 
of tho workman’s lif^and make it more j»lea.sant 
and less laborious. In 1837 he returned to his 
native village, and after his inaiiiage in 1840 
opened a small factory for ajiparatus tor lieating, 
with one or two assistants. Employing the 
jirocess of casting for iiortious of stoves, etc., 
not hitherto made in that way, ho soon succeeded 
in increasing his ‘business, until in 1846 he 
employed some thirty hands, and found the 
lack of cwnmunicatiou at Ksqu^h^ries becoming 
a serious drawback. He therefore removed his 
factory to Guise, on tho river Oi.se. At the time 
of GocRn’s death in 1888 tlie annual output 
of his works exceeded in value four millior.s ot 
francs (£160,000), of which nearly one half was 
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paid out for wages to upwards of one tLousand 
workpeople. 

(lofliri proved a model employer, ilia con- 
stant solicitude lor ilio com tort ot Ids workmen, 
witli whoju ho kept in the closest tfiu’h as their 
colleague lather tlutn their master, exhibited 
itself in Ids encouragement of benefit and insur- 
ance and co-o])orative societies, hi.-^ cslablislimcnt 
of free schools, nurseries, lihrarioa, tlioatrea, 
clubs, etc. in his social palace or Famhus’I'kiik, 
founded in 1859, and in the gi'adual introduc- 
tion of a system of profit-sharing, devcloi>ing 
through industrial partnership into a co-opera- 
tive company on a liroad basis, wldeh should 
eontiiiiK! to work smoothly even after its 
founders had jieisonally ])assed away. This 
well hiiilt and well -organised OiTf: OuviukuK 
oilers many collective facilities for comfort and 
enjoyment rarely within the reach of individual 
weikmcn clsowlicrc ; and the solidarity of its 
n'''mbf‘rs in their social and iiulustiial relations 
eoiistiLutcs a guaiantee of continued stability. 

After the I'cvolution of 1848 Godin subscribed 
£4000 (at that time the third of Ids fortune) 
towards the ill-staried expedition of Coiisidcrant 
to form a Fourieiist comniiinity in Texas. The 
failure of this expedition was in some sense a 
disilhi'’u)ii to Godin. ^Vlth his more practical 
iiitelliii I'co he laid the ]tlaiis of his own 
r'unu'ih'i" , and siicccaiif idly carried them out. 
In .8/0 ho .'a.s elected covscillcr-ffriih'al hy 
the lepublicnn Jiartj, and as piesident of the 
muniejiial eommis.sion of Guise, during the 
military oeenpation of that town ])y the Ger- 
m‘i s, ho i' -'piicd it to refuse to jiay any 
eotdriladion to 1 ho victorious aiiiiy— a refusal 
wbhb the Germans were unable to overcome. 
In i '^1 Gofiin was elected deputy for his 
(icp-ittmout, and remained a mcinber of the 
(Jhai’ ber till 1870, when he withdrew from 
practical politics to devote the rest of his life to 
the iinagwinent the Fam.ilisUrc, the jmbliea- 
tion (k if', journal, La J'eroir, and the chibora- 
finn of Ids industrial and ])olitieal iifeas in the 
wiitings mentioned below. In 1882 be was 
ereufed a knight of the legion of honour. In 
1880 ho married his second vile, \^io had 
for twenty-five yeai’s acted as his secretary, and 
has since edited his posfnurnous work, La 
Ji/puhi iqnc dii Travail el la llilforme Varlc- 
vierUaire, 1889. 

Tie’ other principal writings of Godin are : Solu- 
tions Socitries, 1871 . — La Richessa au Service du 
Renple. — Les Socuilistes ei les Droits du Travail . — 
IxL Politique du Travail et la Pnlilique des Priri- 
U(jes.—La Souveroinetli et les J^roits du Pevple. 
— Mutual He Sociale, 1880, — Ae (Jcwerneineni : ce, 
piil a Hi, ce qu'il d'nt H c, ^ S83. In these .vorks 
he exhibits the bold and original qualities which 
distiugiiished him as a man of affairs, but shows 
the limitations nj an untrc.ied nihid. He jirqposed 
ths abolition of inlicritance by intestacy, except by 
direct descent, and graduated de.ith-dnties rising 
from 1 per cent on £80 or less to 60 per cent on j 


£2C9,000, the stat^ devoting the j^roceeds to the 
]Kiymcnt of its expenses, to the exclusion of all 
othci fornus of taxation, liy this means he eon-* 
suieied all meml^r.s of the eoinmimity would be 
piovided with equality of opportunity. He urged 
])eace between nations, and between the Indus 
tiial cl.-isses of a nation, the latter result to ho 
attained by the legal nssoeiatioii of masters and 
men into groiip.s of (oininon interest. 

[See Tu'enlif-citjht Years of Co yarinership at 
Guise, trans. hy Aneurin Williams, 190S.] ii. ii. 

GODWIN, William (175(1-1880), author of 
Enquiry covrernimj Pohiical Justice, London, 
1793, 4to, the 2nd edition with material aliera- 
tiotis, 179G, 8vo. The great doctrine of the 
tieatisc was declared by Godwin himself, 
ThoughlsoiiDr Parrs Spital Sermon, 1801, to be 
the jieifeetibility of man. The cliaraeters of men 
are hlank.s, which their external ciieiimstaiices, 
and, above all, jiulitieal inslitutioiis, fill in. 
.histieo is a general appelLitioii for all human 
duty. Government is an evil, but necessary; 
“it finds our rights invaded, and sulistitntes 
an inv.asion less mischievous (or one that is 
more so.” It is perjictiiaicd “ by the infantine, 
a I'd uninstrueted confidence of the many”; but 
its action should be circumscribed witliiii narrow 
limits. Society can only di’clare and interpret, 
it cannot enact. Fiivate ]no]>orty in tbo labour 
of others is unjust, but is not ilierefore to be 
violently uprooted. Still, tlio goal must be com- 
]ile,tc eipialit^of conditions. In treating of the 
benefits of a systi'in of equality, Godwin is con- 
fronted with the objection from the principlc 
of pojmlation. His answer is the eonjcctiire of 
Franklin that “ mind will one day become 
omnipotent over matter.” The sjieeiilations of 
Godwin — in the essay on “Avarice and 
1‘iofiisiou” in The Enquirer, 1797, 8vo — pro- 
V(>kcd the Essay on Pqmlafiou (see MAi/nius), 
In the Thoughts on Dr. Parr's Spital Sermon, 
])p. 54-77 arc devoted to the essay, but, at that 
time, the main j»o]>osition of the argument 
appeared t^ Godwin “no less conclusive than 
new.” He only eonqdaiiicil of the limitation 
of th checks to misery and vice, .so tliat the 
inclusion of the prudential clieoks, in later 
alitions of the essay, may be in ])art due to 
Godwin. As time wamt on, how’cvcr, and the 
vicAvs of the essay became more generally 
adopted, the attitude of Godwin grcAV more 
ho.stile, until in 1820 li# published his work OJ 
Poqmlalion, wliieli had taken tw’o yeaivs in 
writing, and which pu'qiorts to ho a complete 
ref”|g,tioii of the essay.* 

[Godwin’.-, argument will bo found ably criticised 
in Mr. llonar’s Malthus, Lrmdon, 1 88f>, pp. 364-371 ; 
sc.i also William Godioin, etc., by C. Megan Paul, 

2 vols. 1876 ; ami the article in the Ilidionary oJ 
ffatiomd Pdoyraphu, vol. xxii. p. 64, Jjcslie 
Steplieu.J • H. K. E. 

Ill liis Enquirer, a seriijs of essays (1797), 
there is an essay on “Riches and Poverty" 
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(pc. u. cs.say i.), in wliicli amouj^st oilier thiiigfi 
Godwin inaintaius iliat one evil result of poverty 
*18 the alisenco of leisure eiitaile-d on the poor 
mail. He looks forward to time when the 
eoonomy of rcsoiirees, bottisr division of labour, 
and better division of weal ill. will make it 
unnecessary for any one to give more than ono- 
tentb oi even one-lweiitietli j>art of the labour 
now bf'stowed on the caniin<^ of a livelihood 
(cp. More, Owen). 

Another essay, on “ Avarice and Profusion,” 
deals with the question of luxury in the 
manner of Tolstoi. If tlie rich would relieve 
the poor, they must sltara their labour, not by 
inventing new luvnrios set the po(»r new tasks, 
llunian wants need to be diminished rather 
than increased. Equality is always Godwin’s 
chief asi>iratioii. A third essay, on “ Beggars,” 
is advei.se to indiscriminate charity as creating 
professional ln'ggars, “the most abject thing 
upon the face of the earth ” ; but the coui-s(! ol 
the author’s reflections on this matter does not 
run smooth. He insists tliat our feelings of 
humanity demand some indulgence. 

Anarchism has never, on the whole, been 
80 consistently, so patiently and so peaceably 
worked out into its details as in Godwin’s iW- 
iliml Justice (1793). The use of iolenco in 
any form, even in penal law.s, is alwolutely con- 
demn^*d. The spread of intellectual enlighten- 
ment is to work the whole change. War is 
treated as due to the too limited intercom so 
between individual citizens of one nation and 
those of another, govcriiments and diplomatists 
having too much jiower (cp. Corden). 

Yet Godwin’s allusions to the economists aio 
not complimentary. He refers to the famous 
example of division of lab nir in the Wealth </ 
NaJ/iom (pill -making), only to sneer at it; 
“The division of labour, as it has boon developed 
by commercial writers, i.s the offspring of 
avarice” (Pol. Jwtlce, vii. viii.). 

At a later period of his fife, when Maltlius 
seemed to have convinced even Godwin’s friends, 
the JJssay on Papulation naturally became the 
object of Godwin’s sjiecial enmity. With the 
aid of his friend Booth, he attacked its principles 
and its figures with all the force ho coulfi 
muster. The geometrical and aritlimetical 
ratios are rejected. The increase in the American 
jiopulatjou is declared to be exceptional. He 
sums up his reasoning three arguments: — 
(1) Population in many states is not increasing 
at all ; (2) ev(;ry new improvement enables the 
two ratios to start at paf ; (3) the excess ^ ist 
begin with the infants, and infants need com- 
paratively little food tf^id give us fair waiiiiiig. 
Positively Ite contends that in all cases where 
there is excess the cause lies in jiolitical institu- 
tions ((jfodiS^mj Population, 1820, jqi. 485 scq.)*. 
He was too safigiHiie in believing he bad routed 
his opponent ; many admirers of the PolUkul 
JusLIax and CM WUHatiis, will regret tlist the 


author of these remarkable books should hav« 
wTitlen so much that was of little merit. 

.1. B. 

GOGEL, Isaac Jan Alexander (1765- 
3821), boriifit Viigt (North Biub.int), momher 
of a bii.sine.ss house at AmsLmlam, jilayed a gi'cat 
part in tiie revoliitiomiiy ami French jieriod of 
179.5-1S15, being a w'arm adherent of the 
jiatriotie (aiiti-Oiaiigist) party. He was the 
licad of the depaitimmt of I'manco, first from 
1798-1801, then under the Pensionary Scliim- 
mclpeiininck (1805), under King Louis 
Napoleon (3 80G-1808), niid the Frcneli govern- 
ment (1810-1813), when he was also a member 
of the French Cinuscil d'Ptot. After the 
restoration be niulertook a mami factory of blue 
at Overveeii near ILiailem, and lived there 
until bis death (1821). He was an economist 
especially in a practical .sense. ’I'lio piuseut 
Hutch system of taxes is to a large extent bi.s 
work. His ideas on this snbj(>et may be 
learned best by stud}.ing that system itself 
as it existed in the years 1805-1810, and hie 
work : Menwrien cn Coi'rcspuiuleniieti hetrek- 
kelijh den Slant van 's Jltjks (j> Iduuddclen 
(Memorials and Correspondeneo on Ibc State of 
the Finance.s of the Kingdom), written by the 
order of King William I , first piiblj.slied 1844, 
by the autiior’s son. His priiicijJes aic those : 
Taxes should bo propoitional to the wealth of 
the contributors, and to the measnie of pro- 
tection they .stand in necH of. Direct taxes 
are to be preferred to indirect, the latter being 
only allowable for fiscal ends, and to draw con- 
tributions from the le.s.s wealthy classes. Yet 
he is ail 0 |)ponent of an income-tax heeaii.se ho 
does not believe in the po.ssilulity of obtaining 
the necessary infuinution. Tiie mode of levy- 
ing ought to be simple, the laws clear ; ho 
recommends few funetionanes, centralisation, 
and .special judges. 

AVhon a director of the ^mste.rdam loan- 
bank (1 801), he proposed tlic creation of a 
general bink of b,suc and deposit, intended 
to be a private concern under government 
control. Tliis plan w^as strOngly opposed, but 
a few ytars later (in 181 1) it became the ba-sis 
of the charter granted to tlio Nctberland Bank. 

Gogel was a staufich adherent to tlie rule of 
lau.’icz-faire in matters of trade and commerce. 
Ho disapjiroved of duties on articlc.s of export, 
e.g. tobacco, in opposition to the “Emperor 
Napoleon I., and vigorously o]»j)o.sed a measure 
proposed by Louis Najioleou containing a new 
regulation of gili^.s (1808). A. F. v. L. 

, GOLT)^^ 

Gold a.s ct^isuiiiod in Industry, j). 218 ; Gold as St.andard, 
p. 220; Gold linllion, as a ComnuxliLy at the Mints, 
ji. 224 ; Gold, Disiiiihiitiori an<l I’rodiuRion of, ])p. 22.>, 
878: Gold Certillcate.s, p. ‘22() ; Gold Notes, p. 228; 
Golff Points in Foreign Exehani!:fts, p. 220. 

Gold, as consumed in Industry. Gold 
was probably employed for ornamout before 
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it came into uso as money, altliongh in the 
earliest records the monetary use is mentioned 
as mneb as tlie other. Its a]>|)licati(>n to orna- 
mental jmrposos was ])iol)ahly very ancient. 
Tlier(' are instaiuios of its having^bcen a])]died 
to industrial [tni posos among savages AAdio were 
nnac()uaintod witli iron and other imdaln. Its 
eni|iloyinoiit in the arts, so far as onr records go, 
apjM'ars to have originated in the cast, probably 
in India. It is now ch icily used for wati5h-c!usc.s, 
chains, rings, and other articles of jewellery ; 
for])lato and similar ornanie-iits ; for gilding, as 
gohl-leaf and wire ; in <lenlistry, et(!., etc. 

It is very difficult to form an estimate of the 
amount use<l for purposes other than coinage ; 
aiel ill all soriuus calculations of this quantity 
no ojiinioii is cxjiressed as to the re(|uirements 
of Asia. A very great deal of gold is nndoub1.e(lly 
consumed in tlic arts in India, more, ])r()bably, 
indeed, than in any other single country. Kor 
lIic eight decades ending with March 31, 1915, 
India has absorbed (jiartly for currency) 
£3,100,000, £10,200,000, £.51,100,000, 

£3.5,300,000, £21,700,000, £15, .500, 000, 

£55,000,000, and £140,200,000 respectively, 
its demand being a considerable piudion of the 
euireiit world’s ]troduetion. 

As rege.ds former cmituries, .Facob has 
endea\oured to arrive at an a[)proximatc idea 
<!*■ the 1 ((qiortion of the precious metals ap])liod 
to imlusirial uses ; hut we have no means of 
judging how far ho was correct, even for the 
tune wb'-n ho wi'ote. He considered that tin 
proportion of the precious metals (gold and 
Sliver) appii->d to purposes other than coin was 
m ‘-^-iill f th( whole quantity produced in 
tin ludi ceutiiiy, and one-fifth in the 17th ; 
while lie concludes that in the 110 years, 1700- 
1810, “fhe quantity of gold and silver wliich 
was eonvc.rted into other objects than coin 
am 'Min ted ' ) two-tliirds of that which was left 
in ‘'leiiijtCj aftcr«thc part which wa.s conveyed 
to Asia is suhtraeted nom the toj^l jiroduce 
of the miiu’S.” lint Jacob’s estimafe of the 
quantity of gold annually eonsumetl in ’’ndustry 
about 1830 is nndouhtodly much too high, 
although ho was at considerable pains to make 
careful impiirirs. A bett^’ estimate is that of 
A. von IluMnoLDT, who sii]»po.ses the European 
consumption in 1824 to have been about 9200 
kilogrammes. 

Tiie only official inquiries on this subject are 
those instituted in recent years by the director 
of the United States mint. In that country a 
return is now annually furnished by the state 
and by private firms of the amount of gold irscd 
for industrial [uirpose.s. A certain amour t, estT- 
mated recently at from $1,500,000 (^^00,000) 
to $3,500 ,uo 6 (£700,000), is then added as the 
value of coin melted down by jowolli^s and 
others for rejiairs and similar requirements. 
The whole amount ajipears by these returns 
to have increased considerably of late years, 


being about (£1,810,000) in 

1880, $13,020,000 (t'2,f)70,000) m 1890, 
$1 7, 0()0,000(£3, 500,000)111 1900, $31,100,000 
(£6,850,000) tn 1910, and $37,500,000 
(£7,700,000) ill 1913, tlicse figures being for 
now material only. 

For the civilised world — i.c. Europe and 
the United States— the best estimates arc im- 
doiihtcdly tlioso of the late Dr. A. SoRmEKU. 
Thi'.sc are based on careful compiitatioiis, and arc 
deduced mainly froiiioflicial relnrnsof tbcqnanti- 
tiesstanijicd bygovcrnmeiitiucacli country, these 
qiiantitie.slicing subjected to various corrections, 
and estimates being made of the amount which 
escapes stamping, or wliich i.s old material 
melted down, etc. His esf.imates are, for the 
period 1831-40, about 18,000 kilogrammes 
annually, and, in 1871-80, about 81,000 kilo- 
graiimuis annually, while he puts the whole 
(jiiautity of gold used in indu.stry dining the 
]toriod lvS31-1880 at 2,070,000 kilogrammes. 
The.se are the not qnantitie.s — i,e. a ilediietioii 
has been made on account of old maferial re- 
mclied, hut gold melted from coin is iiiehided. 
For 1883 he considers the gross eonsunqitioii 
to have been 110,000 kilograiiiiiics, le.ss 20,000 
kilogrammes for old material, or 90,000 kilo- 
grammes net. Since tlitn the rcqu'n'mciits have 
.still further increased, and the net coii.sumj)tion, 
following Soethcer’scaleiilations, must he ))ut, in 
1890, at hgtwcen 100,000 and 120,000 kilo- 
grammes. It is impossible to .say how niueli 
of tin's represents coin melted down. In making 
tin* above calculations Socthcer acoo[)ts the esti- 
mate of the diri'ctor of llio Uniti'il States mint 
for that country. English economists generally 
liold Sootbeer’s figures to be .slightly too high, 
this being po.ssibly flue to bis incorporation of 
the American valiu's. 

Ah regards gold consnmod (new material only), 
the Director of the U.S, Mini gives the follovv- 


iiig AMilucs for 19^2 (.$5 — £1) ; — 

¥ 

Conn tilts. 

Gold 

(Value). 

Uiiitnil SUitfs of Aiiitiioa 


a OiM’maiiv 

1,000,(1(10 

United Kingdom 

3,0(10,000 

France 

3,000,000 

Switzerland 

],(;oo,()oo 

Austria-Hungary .... 

1,000.000 

Russia ^including Finland) 

J,0()(),O0(l 

Italy. ....... 

7O0,O(KI 

Relgium and the Netherlands 

000,000 

Uanada 

.V)0 000 

Anstrahasia . . ... 

400 000 

C'l^cr European and Aui*riean ( 'oiiii tries 

7()O.000 


C‘.J4,S'20,000 

Asia and Egypt . •• • . • . 

10,000,000 

• 

82(1, 000 


A point still to-be euusidered js, what ])ro. 
Iiortion do these quantiiie.s hear to tin* whole 
amount of gold annually jwodueed According 
to the Director of the United States Mint, that 
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coiiaiiiiiption has ooiu]tar(Ml iho total j)i‘ 0 - 
(luctioii as follows (ilio last liguro or.t;88,000,000 
Vot IxMiig the Direc.tor’s estimate) ; — 



liidiisl 1 iiil (’oDMimplioii 
(Enio])i' and A inn km). 

World's 

1*1 0(lm-ti(io. 

1 t(i isn:! 

,i:-4l,-10(T,f)no 

Li i;{,so(),no() 

r. „ iSM.s 

()(!,')( 111,(11(0 

*.‘.’7,000,000 

fj ,, I'MCfi 

77,!tOo,Oito 

J'.*7,(.00.ooo 

r, „ i<>()S| 

‘Id, and, Of ID 

40S,400,000 


m'o.don.ooo 

47‘J..^oo,oO<( 

„ misl 

ss, 00(1.000 

4n,.soo,ooo 


Ct7S, 000,(100 

e 1, IK) 1, -100,000 


Tlie pioportioii is 21*1 ]»er o<>iit of the |*i*o- 
(Inetioii. Tile eoiisiiin})tioii has ste.adily ad- 
vaiued, the drop in the last period bein^^ due 
to the war. 

[W. .lae.ol), J/isfiin/ of the I^ircums MHhIh, 2 
vols., bondoii, 1 88 1 A. Hoetbeor. (1 ) I V/ ircudiniff 
di‘s (fo/tffs tn)d Sdhers, in (hnrdd'.s Jtdnhuchrrfui 
N<f(l'iii<d-()l,(iii(iniir and Ktne Koftre, 

Band in., Jena, 1881 ; f2) Kdi'Jmrhdhfnrlnini ii<i 
vnd, VcruriKhiiKi, JSS/dnl, ib. dntte Folfije, Band 
i., 1801 ; (.*!) Mdlrnii/n H /ulaidcnnuf vvd 
Jli'urfelhiHif dcr V'iiischfijVtvhi'n Juh-I nutuVi rr- 
hdbtis'i(\ 2nd ed., Berlin, ISSd (translated for 
the use ol tlie (lold and SiIvct ConiMiission) — 
AmuMil Reports of the hltertor oj the (J oiled 
SloleiiMinf Wasliington. — Reporis and Kndenee 
of the tiold and Sdrer (SanmisHion^ London, 1887- 
isSS ; PurJ. Papers, Nos. C., 5091), t#2J8, 5.512,— 
])r, H. M‘(^ Lunlsa}', l^rei>-hevxtjan(i der Pidel~ 
meUdle se,U IddO, .lena, 1898.] u. h. h.; j. k. 

Gold as standard. In history gold ap- 
pears first as a valualdo commodity. Thus 
in the new world the Peruvians, at the lime 
of the Spanish invasion, valued, used, and 
treasured the metal, but do not apjiear to have 
employed it as a medium of excliange. Rare 
and highly esteemed, portable, durable, readily 
divisible, homogeneoiLS, and easily worked, it 
soon came into use indejicnd^jitly airiong many 
nations, and at early stages of civil i.'W.tion, as a 
medium of exchange, to faeilit'ite the jiroce.ss 
of barter. Thus the Mexicans used (piills of 
gold dust for this purpose at the time of Cortes. 
And in the old world, among the Anglo-.Saxoms 
of the 9th century, rings of gold, the chief 
treasure of the kings, seem to have served as a 
medium of exchange, and by weight as a rough 
measure of value (Beowiolf). The.se two func- 
tions of the metal arc not in fact easily scj)aratc<l. 
The next gi’cat stage in the adaptation of the 
metal as an exact nieasiire of value was/^je 
■’'^eduction of coinage — an invention which 
appears to havfl had a jflngle origin to the ea.st 
of the Mecfltorranean, and was adoj^ted by 
diflrerent pcc-ples at dilferent chronological 
epochs, though at nearly the same stage of 
economic development. Among the Greeks its 
progress may. be traced almost from its begin- 
ciiigs by extant ooioi. 


Uncoined gold may bo a njcasuro of value, 
but it can hardly ho a stanlard. A measure 
of value may he said to h(;conie a standard 
when recogni.scd and dclinod liy law, when 
legal ])aym<fils aie c.sliiij.ated in legal unibs 
appointed for that juirjtose. Thus oxen may 
he said to he recognised in some Genu.anic codes 
as a .standard of value, side by side with gold 
and silver coins. M'hcn a piece of gold received 
the stain]) of a king or a city it w*as thereby 
clfeetivcly dccdareil to be such a unit. 

It is nnneec.ssary to enter on the barren dia- 
enssion wlictlier value can really bo nie.asnred. 
Accurately or inaccurately, it is me.a.sured in 
millions of d.iily tiansactions, and the attempt 
to devise an a(a*nrato standard measure begins 
almost with the beginning of hi.stoiy. ]'ho 
definition of value “as ]»owcr in exchange,” 
though it leave.s much to bn ib'sired in lucidity 
and theoretical eoiii])lcl(‘iie.s.s, may be accepted 
for the i»ur})o.ses ot discussion. The object 
whose ])ower in exchange is most nearly con- 
.siiTit with all ]ier.soi).s and at all times will 
m.iko the best .standard nioasuro of value. 

Since very early limes gold coiii.s have beer 
used as a standard of value, but gold itsi‘lf can 
hardly bo said to .sorve as a stamlanl of v.iluo 
until mint legulations have boon dovi.sod to 
securo tli.*it Ibc value of gold coins .shall exactly 
conform to the value of the gold contained in 
tliom. The noeo.s.sary rogulatioii.s arc the.se ; 
(1) Gold coins of a oeitani stamp may only 
deviate within iiaiiow and fixed limits lioin fi 
well-known st.iml;ird of weight and fineness 
(see Rkmedy). To si'curo this end, means 
must bo taki'ii to withdraw jioriodically from 
ciroulation coins that have beeomc light through 
wear and tear. (2) All who bring gold bullion 
to the mint must iiavc (ho right to receive in 
return an equivalent in the form of coins, li 
the coinage of gold is not free, the action of 
the government may tend toe a jestiietion ol 
the coinag'j and pro lanlo raise its value above 
bullion level. The ciustom of coining foi 
goveniinent profit, ii.sual in ancient and medi- 
(cval timc.s, and not altogether unknown in out 
own, tends to this result. Again, if coinage 
is not (frattuiovs , , there is a margin of 
possible variation between the value of gold as 
bullion, and the same pfas the charge for 
seigniorage (see Seidnorage). (3) Exporta- 
tion and melting of coins must he permitted 
wiihout restriction. Olherwiso the Kiip]>ly of 
coins may from time to time exceed the needs 
ot the community, and the value of the coins 
will fall below bullion level. 

If the government of any country enacts that 
gold coins issued under the above conditions 
shall bo unlimited legal tender in paymout ol 
debts ypntractod in the terms of the customary 
measure of value, gold is in that country a 
standard of value. Given these conditions, gold 
will be the sole standard of value, if the issuf 
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of other legal tenders is so regulated and limited 
that thoir value shall always conform to the 
value of the gold coins, of which they represent 
a dcfmito multiple or fraction. 

If both gold and silver ar() freely coined, and 
are unlimited legal temder in payment of all 
debts, at a lixed rate, a certain number of silver 
units being treated as cajnivalent to on(! gold 
unit, we have> a joint or bimetallic standard ol 
value. Gold is still a standaid, so long as it 
circulates in the country at all on these terms, 
but it is a standaid jointly with the other 
metal : the two standards are iuso}>arable so 
long as the system woiks. d'his system, with 
all the eoriditions neci'ssary to the inaiuteuance 
of a joint standard, was in force in France from 
1803-1 S7‘l. A similar system is of high 
anliipiity. It ■would a[i[)ear that coins of gold 
and silver circulated at a lixed rate in Gioek 
cities: the into bihig 12^ to 1. Pliilip of 
iiacedoi) seems to have made both his gold and 
ins silver coins lull leg.il tender, at tin’s iixed 
rate, ami his gold coins Inul a Avitic circulation 
even outside the Macedonian einpiie. Under 
the Koinan reimhlic and early enipiie gold and 
silver coins circulated at a tixiui lati*. the unit 
of value being the silver JlKNAUms, or the 
SiisTEJ'Jius (riionoy of account). Under Coii- 
staiitii'" tin, gold Solidus became the chief 
niiit ot value , the deiiaiins a snboidinate unit. 
Ih t we .lO rot know enough about the mint 
regiilaliniis of the Greek and Roman states to 
say will any certainty wbetlier gold or silver 
w «8 the standard ; or, if there was a true joint 
standard. It si'cnis more jirobable that ncitlier 
metal was the standard, but that the coins Avere 
a lo'iit sti iuard a^ a lixed rate, circulating at a 
■ousidi'iabiy above their hullion value. 

lV)it\->,sor ftoetboer's researches appear to make 
it [tollable that the ratio of 12^ to 1, as be- 
tAveeii silver and gold coins, Avas preserved 
till’' gluMit lIio Grirco-Romaii period by the 
custoi ,fi mint ift-tiliceis and mint anthoritie.s ; 
out A\e know nothing about the Kiarkot for 
bullion. (.S (!0 Moiiiinseii, Hist, of Jlmne, on 
these points.) 

Throughout tlie middle ages, and ipijlccd till 
recent times, silver coins Avero the standaid 
genera, lly in Furojte. Tlio^iositioii of gold Avas 
undetined and anomalous. 

Under another system, sometimes kiioAvn as 
unrated Bimetallism, both gold and silver are 
freely coined and circuLte at no tixed rate. It 
naturally results that one metal i.s by consent 
though not by laAV adopted as the standard of 
value, the relative value of •the other metal 
being si'ttled by pri^'^ate agiTerAcnt for cael^ 
case. This is md a in bimetallic^s}stcm, 
the conditions of legal tender being conlnsed ; 
and may arise from ciicninstanccs sueh as 
existed in England la ..ween 1660 and #717, 
when guineas of the nominal value of 20s. were 
Ireely coined, and also silver coins 20 shillings 


to tliepoiftul, the pound (money of account) being 
the unit of value.- This system aimed at rated 
bimetallism— a guinea = a pound. But I iie sil voi^ 
coins were so oA'crrated, mainly owing to their 
Avorn and clippe* condition, that no one Avould 
give guineas at the legal rate, — guineas AV'ere 
accepted at a rate varying from 22s. to 80s. 
The standard of value, as is theoretically 
possible, ill a Inmetallic comnuiiiity, Avas in elfeet 
a single metal — silver : or perhai)S it would bo 
more correct to say the silver coins, — Avbich 
were also nnliniited legal tender. 

When the tieasnry in 1698 iixed 21s. Cd. as 
the highest rale at Avbieb guineas Avonld ])e 
accepted by government in ]uiyment of taxes, a 
stej) Avas taken in the direetmii of tine binuital- 
lism, Avhich AA'a.s rendered jiossiblc by the re- 
eoiiinge of the silver eiirnuiey in the latter years 
of the reign of William III. The last step 
Avas taken in 1717 (ISIeAvton’s Refoiiri), when 
guineas Avcrc made full and unlimited legal 
tender at 218. This late (about Ihj to 1) w^as 
above the market j’.ate, and occasioned a great 
inllux of gold to the mint ; tlie silver coinage 
having retuiiied to its silver value. Neverthe- 
i'\ss the bimetallic standard Avas maintained 
Avitliout serious diflicnlty until 1775, Avlioii a 
limit Avas placed for legal tender of silver coins 
by talc. In 1797 the Bank su.speiidcd gold 
payments, and the country Avas lor some tAventy 
years conlincd to the use of ineonvcrtible paper. 
In 1816, Avi^i a view to the return to cash pay- 
ments, gold Avas esUblislicd as the sole un- 
limited legal tender and standard. Tlie free 
coinage of silver, Avhieh had been suspended 
since 1798, was no longer permitted, and the 
legal tender of sih’cr AA'as limited to 40s. 

Tlie study of monetary soieiice has led in the 
last tAvo cciituiies to the adoption of mint regu- 
lations and imjirovcmeiits in coinage Avithout 
Avhich a true metallic standai-d cannot exist. 
TheiiilluciiccorLord BiVEiirooL (fatberand son, 
q.v.) led to the adqj^tion by this country in 1 81 6 
of gold as the solo standard. Since 1872 the 
chh’f coniitrics of the civilised Avorld have 
followed the example of England. It is im- 
portant therefore to be able to observe and 
ystimate any variations in the value of gold ; 
and for this purpose it is necessary that tlie 
laAvs and eircumstaiiees Avliich alicct its value 
should be clearly understood. 

'I'lie value of gold defiends on interaction ol 
demand and supply. Ileinand for gold is {a) 
demand for currency ; (h) demand l^or the arts 
(see Gold as cwsuyKi) in Indiistky) ; (o) 
dciiliid for hoarding, which tends theoretically 
to vary inversely with^^he valii^ of gold — a 
smaller hoard of dearer metal being n^nivalont to 
a larger hoard of the cheaper (sec Hoarding). 
%\lterations in tlic legal standaid of*any coiintiy 
Avill affect this demand in .so far as Miey increase 
the amount of gold recpiired for daily use in that 
country, Avliicli need not necessarily be the c.a8c. 
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If the value of gold falls or rises, tndro or loss 
gold will bo required to do ♦tho saino work os 
I currency. [d) Deiiiaiid for banking reserves. 
This demand is to a certain ^xteiit alternative 
to the demand for currency* (see Re^brvks, 
B.^nkinu). 

Tlie e.xistenco of an clfective bimetallic area 
of considerable jxtent tends to keep the value 
of gold in all civilised countries at a bimetallic 
level During the period 1803-1873, if gold 
appreciated in relation to silver, tho demand for 
silver in France increased, and gold was exported. 
Similarly during the [)eriod of enormous gold 
production in California and Australia, 1850- 
1865, France was taking gold and exporting 
silver, and thus no serious deviation in the ju-o- 
[lortion between the values of the two metals 
from tho standard of 15 J to 1 was felt. 
1853-1860 France coined £1.55,000,000 ster- 
ling in gold, and nicanvvliile exported great 
quantities of silver, especially to the east. 

Of elianges in the demand for gold the most 
inipoiiaiit are those that may arise from alte.ra- 
tions in tho standard of any couritry. When 
Germany in 1872 adopted a gold standard, .she 
at once proceeded to sell silver coins and buy 
gold for coinage. Botweeii 1872 and 1878 
iuclusivo, about £80,000,000 steiding of gold 
were coined in Germany. Austria-Hungary 
preiiared for the a<loption of a gold starnlard 
by tho accumnlatioii of a r(3serve of some 
£30,000,000 sterling, and Italy ujcured about 
£20,000,000 lor tho same purpose. Between 
1873 and 1881 the United States coined nearly 
£100,000,000 ; which may be taken aj»j<roxi- 
inately as tho additional demand duo to tire 
adojjtion of a gold stairdard by that country in 
1878 . 

It will thus bs seen tliat every conntiy. by 
altering its mint regulations, has power to 
alter the metallic standard of value pro tmiio 
in every other coniitry using a metallic 
standard ; and from this f'oiut of view the 
contentiorr of those who desire to, make cur 
rency arrangcniciits a matter of iutorirational 
agi’oemeiit may be acco[ttcd. 

The demand for gold and silver as cun’oncy 
lias until recent times been alternative. W 
moi'e silver was msej as currency, le.ss gold, 
and rkii versa. Recent cbaiige.s have irrter- 
ferod with tlris substitution. 1’he international 
measure* of value, gold, Jj.as beeu more and more 
isolated ; silver has been becoming a commodity 
like other commodities ; any increase of supjdy 
of gold or any diminnticn of sup])ly acts wuth 
full force upon tho standard of value ; th^e is 
i.-o longer a qiicslion the proportion of any 
now dcniairi or supply to the totfd stock of 
gold and sjlver, but of its propoition to the 
total slock of gold alone. * 

This general change in tho cnrreiioy of tho 
sivilised world has been rendered jiossiblo 
partly by the enormous increase in tho pro- 


duction of gold during the last seventy yearj. 
partly by tlie extension of tlie banking system, 
and the groaloi- nso of banking facilities, 
wliieh enable a given amount of metallic 
currency tj' cireet the exchange of a much 
greater amount of commodities. Gold, tho 
international standard of value, still circulated 
before the Great War in considerable quantities ; 
but it chiclly served as a reserve to support the 
fiduciary currency and the book-entry tians- 
actions which to a largo extent rej)laco it. But 
this system has its disadvanlag('s. Any 
sudden demand on the available sup]>ly of 
gold may roniove in one country or iii many 
the support on which the lidiieiary enrreney 
rests. Promises to pay may eeiiso to be 
current ; gold may bo cagi ily a[)proj»riated 
and jealously held ; hence follow tein])orary 
llitctuations in the .standard of value through 
increased demand, whicli disturb for a lime all 
commercial relations. 

On the side of supply the value of gold 
dejiend.s, primarily, on the sto(*k in existence. 
The stock in existence can hanlly be estimated 
at less than £2,000,000,000 steiling ; it 
may well be more. Annual additions have 
little power to allect the value of so large a 
stock. But a great increase in production, ex- 
tended over a long period, as has been the case 
since 1860, may considerably affect tho value. 

Some writers on economics have assumed 
that the value of gold depends solely on cost 
of production. Others have boldly stated 
that gold is always i»roduced at a loss. It is 
probably true that some gold is always pro- 
duced at a loss. The question with reg.ird 
to gold is not one of tho margin of profitable 
jtroductioii, but of unprofitaljlo production. 
When alluvial gold' deposits are being worked 
this maigiii is very low. Many claims are 
worked at a loss under tho incentive of gains 
.secured in others. When goM is found in 
the quartz, at present tin- chief source of 
gold proAiction, much capital is nasted in 
sinking shafts and erecting machinery for 
unprofitable mines. But no mine will long 
coutinua to bo worked that does not produce 
enough to pay current expen.ses. Circum- 
stances vary, and fltictuatious are great. It is, 
however, certain that gold may continue to be 
worked below the marginal cost of jiroduction. 

Such are tlie conditions that aflect the value 
of gold — the most general and international 
standard of value. Under these complicated 
influences it would be suiqirising if the value of 
gold remained stable over long periods of time 
short jicriods this value has gi'oat stability 
owing tu' tho high propoHion that the total 
stock of gold bears to any jmsiblo sudden 
changes in tho amount demaiuled or supplied. 
An (?iccj)Uou may jierhaps be made in easel 
where inflated credit is suddenly shaken. Tbd 
full in prices that then occiu's, accompanied bj 
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an exceptional demand for gold, is in one aspect 
the result of a sudden and temi)orary variation 
in the stiiudard. 

But over long periods great changes have 
taken place in the value of gold. '^Jhese changes 
have been on the whole in the direction ot 
depreciation, hut there have been long periods 
of jirogrossivo appreciation. Such changes are 
very dillioult to measure. No certain and 
unallerablo test of value can be applied. The 
price of wheat, and the money wages of unskilled 
labour, are useful tests, but leave much to be 
desired on the score of accuracy. But such 
questions, however interesting, have only 
academic importance in so far as they relate 
to icinote peiiods. The attempt to estimate 
the tiuctiiations of gold within a lifetime or a 
generation is one that must be made, and has 
often been made. It involves tlie most impor- 
tant conse(pn‘nc(‘s for trade and so(3ial relations. 

An a|)preciating standard of value benefits 
tlio creditor at the exjiense of the debtor. 
A do'neciating staiulani benoHts the debtor 
at the expense of the creditor. It is often 
argued that if instability is unavoidable, it 
is better that the debtor should gain than that 
the oreditc'i’ should. The masters of industry 
and eomnicrce are debtors on a largo scale. If 
the money values of their commodities are 
conslantly using by small increiiicnts, trade and 
ineii.stiy ar- allected by a constant stimulus, 
such as 18 believed to have allected them 
lietweeii 1850 and 1866, and to have been 
imcceoded, about 1875, by a continuous and pro- 
gressive degression in all countries that use the 
7olcl standard. 'J’ho burden of government 
'’ei t is also iii' ieased by a rise in flie value of 
got' I’he social I'llect^ are more obscure 
though not less certain than those which 
apjieai in industry, trade, and taxation. To 
estimate such changes in the standard the 
foil Aviu'^ tests ^ay he ajqilied. The prices of 
comi.iotjitios may be studied. If a^eiieral ri.se 
of prices, lasting over a coiisiderifole jieiiod, 
can bo substantiated, a fell in the standard 
mny bo suspected. If a similai fall .a ]»rice3 
appears, then a rise in the s1-aiidar(i may bo 
suggested as a possibhi explanation. T5ut wc 
must see if there be not Sbme general cause or 
causes aflecting cuuiiuoditics that will account 
for such fluctuations. 

The wages earned by labour at different times 
may also bo comparetl, esjieeially those of un- 
skilled labour. But here the changes aflecting 
cllieiency, supply, and demand are more obscure, 
and their results very difficult to estimate. 

Filially, wo may ob.serve the .lauses directing 
the sui)ply of, and icm .ud for, tho#metal or 
metals cslahlished as the standard of value. 
If two or ad ('f these t<'sts give a similar result, 
we may consider the oliango of the stanflard as 
sulliciciitly proved ; but it cannot be measured 
aocurately. * 


To take the recent jicriod 1850* 1909: 
Throughout this^ieriod the siqqdy of gold hat 
been largely in excess of all known previonf 
epoch.s. Tliat^ increase was largest in the 
jwriod 1905-1909. Again in the jieriod 1851- 
1866 no great new' demand for gold coinage 
arose, except in France ; which liberated a 
correspoiidiiig amount of silver for use as cur- 
lency elsewhere. Tlie increased demand for 
currency must in gieat measure have been met 
by the constant extension of banking facilities. 

A study of the general prices of comrffoditiea 
by means of iiidex-iiumbors establishes for the 
period 1850-1870 a consid«:rahle rise. Compar- 
ing the dejiressed year 1850 with the depressed 
year 1869 by means of Mr. Sauerbeck's figures, 
we get a rise of jirices of about 27 per cent, and 
other ineLliods (see Sir K. Gillen, Prof. Snet- 
beer, Sic Inglis Palgravo, the Economist) givs 
very similar results, though the exact ]*ropor- 
tion is dilfercntly estimated. And this in a 
period when improvements in methods of pro- 
duction, and transport, and exploitation of new 
countries might have been expected to cause a 
general fall in piices. 

A general rise in money w-ages between 1850 
and 1869 can hardly ho denied. Thus the fact 
of a fall ill the standard of value botw'oen 1850 
and 1870 seems proved ; and 20 j^er cent is the 
most moderate estimate that can be accepted. 

On the other hand, between 3870 and 3893, 
although tlft jirodiiction of gold was still very 
great, it was less than in the previous twenty 
ycara. Great new demands on the stock of 
gold for currency w^oro made by Germany, the 
United States, Italy, and Austria-Hungary. 
The consumption of gold for the arts increased, 
and was roughly estimated by Professor Soet- 
boer at Hi millions sterling, nearly one halt 
of the total annual production. The hoards of 
gold for war treasure by the great contiiioiital 
nations grew. The demand for gold in India 
(a new demand, •special I3' im])orfcaut in the 
decade 18^0-1870) eontiimed, and absorbed, in 
(hr years 1870 - 1910, over £200,000,000. 
The bulk of trade over the whole woild in- 
creased ste.-idily, and a larger proportion of it 
^vas comhnded on a gold basis. 

The general prices of commodities w'hich had 
previously risen showed during this ])eiio(l a 
considerable net fall ; bringing them lower than 
they had been in 185^). The gencraf level of 
wages was probably as low in 1905 as in 
1870 ; though the fact of the fall, .and cspeei- 
allv ite amount, is not so certain as the fall 
ill comiindities. This case is more uriceitain 
than the other. The •n ciimstaBCcs of demand 
and supply lead us to expect a^rise in the 
standard ; though, considering tl^e gi’cat and 
* continuous ])rodneti<>n of gold, it cou'M not, on 
this ground alone, he certainly affirmed. The 
fall in commodities is a certain fact. But some 
■uch fall might have been anticipated from the 
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continued improvoineiit of machinery, methods, 
and transport, and tlie dcwlopnient of now 
tigrioultiiral areas. And the wages of labour 
have not fillcn in anything like the same 
proportion. The (‘sliniatos of the apiu-eeiation 
of gold since 1873 and the eorrespoinlmg de- 
preciation of commodities have varied so inncli 
that it is hardly ])racLicaljiP to include them 
hero. Up to ID Id the process ajipe.ns to l>o 
reversed ; tin; jo'esent position (11120) is too 
complicated and irregular to pmanit exact 
analysis. 

See also under JhMKTALLisM, and Indux 
M uAini'Uis. The lieport ol the Indian ruircncy 
Cloimnittce, 1898, is a valuable coni nbul ion to 
tlie literature of the siihji'ct. The lolh*wing woiks 
may also be ineiitioneil : Adolph Soetbeer, Kiltl- 
vidtiH lirodnl'Cum luid ]\'erihrerhUUtiiSii zuiMhcn 
(Hold and 1193-1875, m reteriuaim’s t.Vn- 

(jraphi'^dh- ^^^lttheUunlJen, (lotha, 1879- Dana 
Horton, Tl(i‘ ISdrer J‘inin(f, Dondon, 1887 - Del 
Mar, A Jlisfo)-// of llu; Prcduns Afi-fnLs, laindon, 
1880. ~A Ihstarif of Moncff hi A liclent {^oiinlin'^ 
Loudon, 1885. — Uhi(<uI Mtnl 

b. Al. h. 

Gold Btllion, as a Coaimodity at the 
Mints (sec Tuecious Metals for bullion as an 
article of commerce, and Goli' as oonsdmed 
IN Industuy for use under that lieail). So 
many interesting and jieculiar phenomena in 
the gold bullion trade, ami so large a part of 
the status which it holds in reliction to the 
standard of value, are due to the position in 
which gold staiid.s at tho mint.s of the world 
that, without tres])as.siiig upon its )>osition in 
commerce and industry, or without toucliing 
upon the metallurgical and mechanical pro- 
cesses througli which it pas-scs bcfoi-e it appears 
clothed witli tho stamp of autiiority, a Avord 
may be said upon tho treatment it receives as a 
commodity at the hands of the world’s coining 
establishments. 

All the mints of the civilised world are oj)en 
to-day to this commodity in uidiniitcd (piantities 
at a lixed rate or [>ric,c determined bylaw. The 
minor regulations dilfer in dilfereut countries, 
but the peculiar economic fact — an unlimitccl 
demand at a lixed and known rate — holds good, 
for all alike. In Hnghirid the royal mint, accord- 
ing to the act of 1870, must receive gold bullion 
when scut in parcels of not less than £100 
iiominaDvalue. The master of the mint may 
refuse to receive, assay, or coin it if the 
stamlanl value of the whole of the hiilliou is 
less than its gross weiglij^, requiring a jiortion 
of it to be rclined in ordc’- to bring if to 
su-ndard fineness; ai^i if t!ic assay reports 
show that ^ny of tho ingots are brittle or 
contain iri(mira they will be remrned to ilie 
depositor. Vor purj)ose8 of convenience it is* 
customary 1w require intending depositors to 
give the deputy inast(;r of the mint two days’ 
aotioo, iud to furnish in dujdicato forms, sup- 


plied at the mint, a statement of the mark 
and assay re])ort on each ingot, and the name 
of the assaycr on wlioso assay they ])iircliased 
it. I'hc ingots are then weighed by the proper 
oHicer of tlj^o jjiiiit, and a slateinent of their 
weiglits is added to each co])y ol the aforesaid 
forms, 0110 of which is kept by the mint ami 
dc])OsiVor respee,ti\’oly. Ii‘ the report of the 
mint's assayer dillcrs from that furnished by 
the depositor, and is disjinted by the latter, 
the coiKsulting a-ssaycr ol tlie mint makes a 
new assay, and his decision is final, ^^']len 
these conditions are conqilied with, and the 
luillion found to be GlGuJ, or eleven-twelfths 
line, the full mint rale, £3 : 17 : 10.'“, ]>er ounce, 
is jiaid witliout iiiakiitg any charge lor coin- 
age, hut notice i.s not sent to the depo'Ditor, nor 
is the inoiicy actually jiaid, until the coinage 
of the bullion h, conijilctoJ.i This causes, there- 
fore, a loss ot time and interest on the value ol 
the deposit to the dcjiosilor. lie coiisequeutly 
jirefers to take his bullion to the Bank o'! 
England, wheie he always reetuves its value 
humediab'ly upon aniiouiieomcut ol the results 
of the bank’s u-bsay, at a rale of £3:17; 9, oi 
l.\d. })tT ounce less tJian the mint rate. Thus- 
as a matter of tact tho Engli.sli mint lias in 
recent yi'ais dc.ilt solely witli the Bank of 
England for its gold luillioii. When the Bank 
has a large stock in haiul it requests the mint 
to take It and resume coinage of gold, and 
likewise wlieii the mint desiies to eouimonco 
coinage of gold it semis notice to tlu! Dank, 
which immediately furnishes or iirociucs tho 
bullion. Following 1914, ]iowt‘\’('i, on account 
of the war inllatioii, little gold was bioiight to 
the Bank of EnglamI, as the market juien ol 
goM exceeded the ofiicial Inlying lale. The 
Coinage Act ot 1870'^n England has In'cii modi- 
tmd 111 one particular by llm Coinage Act of 
1891, whereby lii,dii-w eight i‘oins, within the 
limits of rcasonalile wear and tear iirescribcd 
by law', will be received at ifu' mint at their 
iace value,* whcicas iormcily they w'crc dealt 
with merely as Imllion ami received aceording 
to weight. The injustiee wdiercby the last 
holder had to bear the whole cosi of loss by 
wear during tlie entire life of the coin has thus 
been lemoved, and tKa cost of re-ooinage is now 
charged to mint aeeount. An exactly similar 
1 elation to that existing lictwn-en the English 
mint and the Bank of England exists in Ger- 
many beUveen the German mints and the 
JLeiobsbank. Due to gieat de})reeiatioii of the 
inaik tullowing war, no gold has been coined 
liy tho German Kc’pithlic. Itegnlaiioiis goverii- 
ipg the gold coimige are to be found in the 
onlcr ol |tlie ehan<‘ellor of Juno 8, 1875, and 
I lSii<^l.ainl is tho only ocuntry in wliioli tlio ]>n (!0 for 
"ohl IS not <|iiot(,d lor t!io woij.'lit of the Him niotal but 
lor the sL'iJidaid ” weight— viz. for a (luuntity con- 
Uiiniiig^l i>ciils gold ami 1 ]>ait alloy, which is tiie 
proportion u.so<l for Kimlish gDld emus, whilst in <ler- 
inin, Kiciich, and Aineruati gold cuing the propoitioB 
IS 9 paits gold and I'^jiart ulluv. 
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the Reich shank law of March 14, 1875, whcrohy 
2784 marks are to he ]mid for every kiloVram 
of line ^?ol(l, and the same is then coined into 
2700 marks, thus allow ini^ the mint a profit 
of 0-215 ])or cent to meet. e\']»eiis(!» of coimiL^e. 
The Ueielishank ]>aid exactly the same rate, 
and that immediately on ascertaining^ the 
w'ei;;ht and fineness, so that the mint was 
entii'ely (h'pendent on the hank for the f^old 
hnllion it us(>d. The system in Stance and 
Ti.ily, w'hicli eounti-ii‘S are memhers of the Latin 
Union, difh'is somewhat from that of (lermany 
and Kn,t,dand. There gold bullion may he 
hionght to the mints to he coined, and returned 
in coin ol the K'llm niton eom]tIetion of the 
work, usually within a jx'iiod of ten to thirty 
dayi-, liut less a charge for coinage amounting 
to () fianes 70 centimes per kilogram hue. In 
till' Uniteil Stall's of Ainciieathe system is again 
(pt'te dilleient. (htld hiillioii is leeened atany 
in’iit or assay ofliee. Of the foiincr there are 
four, at Denver, rhila(h‘l|ihia. Sail Francisco, 
and New Orleans, and the assay ollices are plenti- 
fully scattered ovi'r the eomitry. The hnllion 
is ]»:iid for at, once upon asci'i-taiiiiug Aveight and 
fineness, generally within tw^o days after (le])o.sit, 
at the rate ot $20.(17 per fine ounce. It the 
Imllir.ii IS not ot desired fineness, and requires 
pailim iiid retining, a charge is made lor the 
ojieratioii and in addition an alloy charge lor 
the ’ieees'.ai.> uiiount of copper to bring it to a 
standard ol 1)00 line. 

(Sim 11 1014 ]iraetically every important 

country exccpi tlie United States and ,)ai>an 
hr, pciniiK'') its cnrreiiey to depreciate in 
teiins of gold As a result gold ha,s not been 
1)101 -^1 t- to mirks for eoiiiago. I’levious to 
tiie . T, however, because of regulations just 
reiiewi'd, there was little indneeineiit for the 
aoti'-d minei or producer of gold to take his 
product, d’.ect to the mints ; and as a matter of 
fact, will' I, lie exception of small quantities at 
tilings ,1 ought diri-et to the. as, say ol^ees of the 
I'liit'-d States iii the western states, the gold 
leceivetl at the mints usually came from refining 
eom])aiiies through the Iniiids of bankejs and 
brokers. The, man who iiossessed gold ill a crude 
stale rarely had it at the dijsirod degree of fine- 
ness dcinaiided by the mints. He therefore, 
except in the United States, Avent to a refining 
coinjiaiiy Avliero he usually sold outright at 
a somewdiat loAver figure than the mint rale, 
instead of einiiloying tne eonijiaiiy to do the 
work on liis account. The I'enning company 
turned out the gold in stamper] ingots of stand- 
ard fineiie.ss, and again passed over the coni- 
modity into the haiuh' of h-nikei,. or hrokei.sat? 
a small discount lathe. tliaii comply Avfth mint 
regulations and lose interest on capital invested 
while aAV’aiti’ig the re^nrn. In the l^ited 
States, however, wdiere cho return has been im- 
mediately made, mucli more goltj proportionally 
has been deposited directly by refining ''om- 
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paniis than by banjeers and brokois. IloAA'eA’^er, 
it matters not tlirongb avIiosc hands gold bullion 
may jias.s, or what road it may tiavel, there 
remains a reniait.al)le economic phenomenon, 
not in be found in the ca^e of any olln'r eom- 
inodity. There is ahA^ay,s in normal times an 
open market or reeijiieiit, absolutely hound by 
law to accept this commodity in unlimited 
quantities at a known, and fixeil, mint price. 
If a mail jiaits Avith his gold to any one else, 
or uses it for coinincrcial oi industrial jairposcs 
rather than lake it to the mints, it is hccauso 
his return is eipial to the kiioAvn mint rate, or 
hccauso the differeiice is, in his eyes, eipiivalent 
to comply iiig Avith some of the minor conditions, 
such as tiansporting the product to a mint re- 
ceiving office, or AA'aiting for liis money K'turn. 
For tiiis reason Avlion the gold standard [ire- 
vails, the ]>riee of gold can but slightly vary 
from thiit staled by law- by the ]»rincipal com- 
rneieial nations of the woild. s. MCL. r.. 

OoLI>, DlscoAEUlKS OF. Scc FllKClOUS 
Mf/j \lk, Dtscoveuikk of. 

r.OI.n, DlSTUtmiTtON A\I) rilOlUTCTIOX of.* 
'1 he ei'oiiomie distribution of geld as a medium 
of exchange is AA'idt'ly diffeieiit from its geo- 
graphical distrihutioii as a inclal. The United 
I States of America, theUniti'd Kingdom, France, 

I (lermany, ami the Avestern count lies of Kuropo 
gener illy, use the largi'st ([uantities of gold cither 
foi eoiiiagc or ornament, d'he United States are 
only in ])artau oveejitioii to the statemi’iit, as the 
gold -using states are not the gold-hoaiiiig states. 
Dold is to he found in small quantities in almost 
every eouutry of the Avorld. In the early ages 
ot the AA'orld it ]»rohahly came mostly from the 
])resenl mines of India ; it Avas next discovered 
in c.onsidcrahle quantifies in South America ; 
then at the beginning of the 19th century 
ill Siberia, 1847 in (Ailifoi-nia, ami 1851 in 
Australia. The rediscovery of the Indian miiie.s, 
and the o^iening oT those in (hu’ensland and 
later in AV^t Australia have heoonio inereas- 
iiigly iniport.mt factors in the [irofluction. 
Ilriti^ ' (luiaua and Venezuela, on the other 
hand, have not fulfilled Iheir promise ; the 
gmldfields of South Africa (Traii.svaal and 
Rhodesia) and Canada (Yukon) have been im- 
portaiit additions of area. 

Ill 1909, according to tahle.s conipikd from 
U.S.A. mint rejiorts, tlTe yield of the different 
areas in ordei of fertility was as folloAvs : 
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Tlio fivo area'? eniinj crated now ])rovide about 
five-sixths of the world’s annual consumption 
‘•’of gold. tSoutli Aiueri(!a, once the leading 
source of supi^ly, is at }H'(‘sc»it quite a minor 
area ; (lie yii'ld from Soutli Africa lias steadily 
increased until it now produces some 00 per 
cent of the gold ol llio Ihitish Empire, or about 
130 jicr cent of the ^^orld’s production. 

lu'specling the amount produced in thc])ast, 
conqaitations liaM' been ni.'ule by Dr. Soetheer. 
He places the prodnelion of gold “ up to 1000 ” 
at 750 tons, and u]) to 18S0 at 10,.‘3r)5 tons, and 
the stock of gold in the A\orld in 1880 at OfiOO 
tons. Ihit Soetheoi’s iigures give the total pio- 
diiction hetwi'cn 1408 and 1000 as over 745 
tons, and there must have been a con.siderahlc 
stock jircvious to this. The following table 
exhibits the increase of production of gold. 
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The annual averages fluctuate considerably. 
After 1830, uhen the liussiaii RU})ply hccanie 
important, the jirodiiction increaseil nearly 50 
per cent. In the ten years alter 1840 it in- 
creased more than threefold ; in the next decade, 
when California and Australia had been opened 
up, it had been increased again fourfold. 'J'here 
was t hou a fall for more tiian thirty years ; but 
lately the suppl}' has again increased. The out- 
put for 1891, over 6 million oz. lint, was about 
equal to that of 1861, and it has since steadily 
increased to 22 million oz. in 1 909. As further 
discoveiics are being made, the sujqily is not 
likely to diminish at [iresent. The average 
annual jirudnction since 184 8 has jirohahly not 
heeii far short of one-tenth of the total produc- 
tion of'gold in the preceding 350 years taken 
together. 

Alulhall, taking 500 years to 1880, assigns 
21 '5 per cent of the total product to Spanish 
America, 19*7 to the United States, and to 
Australia, Hut caidi year alters those profior- 
tioDS, and hi*! 1909 about 38 per cent came from 
Africa, 22 jicr cent from the United Stales, 16 
per cent fiom Australia, and 7 ]ier cent from, 
Russia. [See table above and art, (loLU in 
Apjiendix.] 

[llie First Report of the Gold and Silver Goin 
mission, 0. 5099, 1887, quotes Soetbeer’s table, 


and contains the evidence of Mr. Inglis Palgrave 
and Sir 11, Giffen. ^Phe hgures for Australia can be 
found carefully collected in the Victorian 
Hook for 1892, ])p. 333 mj. — Suess, Znkunjt den 
(t<pldcs and ^nkunft dcs t<i7hrr.s. Cf. Rejua’t of 
Gold Pi'oduction (Jonmiittee, 1918 

C. A. H. 

Gold and Silver Ware. (Sec Hall 
Maukino.) 

Gold Cekti kh^Ates, Twice in recent history 
the issue of gold certificates lias been authorised 
in the United States, Power was given to the 
trea.sury ilepartment under the act of 3nl Marcli 
1863. They were diseoni inued by act of 1st 
Doeemher 1878, hut again authorised 12tli .Inly 
1882. The.se certificates are issued against 
de])osits of gold in dmiominations of not less 
than 120 each, and arc designed especially fur 
use as hank reserves, and the settlement of cleai- 
ing-honse balancoB. Their issue ceases W’hen the 
gold ill the treasury falls below 00,000,000 ; 
it is now (1912) over l?2()0,000,000. 

[Finance Report of the United States for 
1882, p. 171. — Compare Blue Rook, Committee 
on Indian Curi'ency (Gaivdiier’s Evidence), — C. 
F. Dunbar, <7iapicrs on tkc Theory and History of 
Banking^ 1891.] D. u. d. 

Gold Mining Royalties. (See Royalty.) 

GoiiD Notes. On account of the popular 
jirejudice in California to paper money of any 
kind, banks were permitted to bo organised in 
the United States by the act of 12th July 1870, 
under the national hanking law W'hose issues were 
to be redeemed in gold coin alone instead of in 
legal tender whicli included greenbacks and silver. 
In all other princijial ]>oints, how'cvcr, these 
institutions woi'c similar to the national hunks 
found throughout the United States. These 
hanks, of whieli there were never many, were 
known as gold hanks. Ry the act of 14th 
February 1880 authority was given to convert 
those institutions into national banks of the 
usual form. 

{Finune^l Repart of the United States, for 1875, 
p. 219 ; also for 1877, ]). 155.] D. n. n. 

Gold Points in Foreign Exchanges. The 
rates of exchange quoted between any two 
connti’ie's are for drafts or bills of exchange, 
and the ])rico iiieludcs, besides tlie actual 
equivalent of the standard coin (ri), some al- 
lowance for interest, according to the tenor of 
tlio draft, and (5) a premium which the seller 
demands for the economy and superior con- 
venience of Ills draft, as comjiared wdth a remit- 
tance in bullion. This premium is greater or 
less, conversely to the anioiiut of drafts in the 
mai'kct as comjmred witli the demand for them, 
‘but it cannot, in any case, rise much above the 
cost of i emitting coin, nor can it at all exceed 
tliat amount for any considerable time. The 
cost of remitting gold between Ijondon and 
Paris is somcw'hcre about one-half per cent, cr 
4 per mille, Berlin about 5 per mille, and 
Now York about 6 per millo. Therefore by 
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udding or deducting this rate to or from the 
Mint Par {q.v,), we have a rate which is called 
the “gold point,” or “ bullion point,” and at 
which bullion will bo remitted one way or the 
other. The gold points on the I^ndon ex- 
change with some of the principal countries 
are (1912)- ^ 


Loiulon on 

Mint Par. 

Gold 

Exjiorts. 

Gold 

hnports. 

Paris 

Fes. 

25*22.'. 

25-12'. 

25-821 

Berlin . 

]\lks 

20-B'. 

■20-3ii 

20 -.52 

Amsterdam 

FI. 

12*10 

12-04 

12*15 

Coi)enhagen . 

Kr. 

18-16 

18-07 

18 **23 

New York 

$ . 

4*867 

4-827 

4*89 


These are the rates at which bullion remittances 
become generally prolitable, but, as a matter 
of fact, gold movements begin before these 
points are reached, as some business houses 
with sjiecial facilities, or undcrlalcing largo 
transactions, find a profit in remitting gold at 
much closer rates. 

In comparing thci.o with current quotations, 
regard should bo had to the other factor («) 
referred to above — the allowance for interest. 
On the 1 oudon exchange, rates, as usually given, 
are for il.rec months’ or ninety days’ drafts, 
the only exchanges quoted “short” being 
thos» with Tttris, Amsterdam, New York, and 
Calcutta. 

CaTeniust also be taken to distinguish between 
rates quoted in foreign money and tho.so quoted 
in r+erliijg. With France, Belgium, Italy, 
Uermany, Austria, Holland, and the Scandi- 
ITiii,)’!, eyf hanges are quoted in foreign 
moncj, ai .so many francs, marks, florins, etc., 
to Ihc pound sterling ; and, in these cases, the 
high r the quotation the more favourable it is 
to this com try — i.e. the gi-eater the amount of 
foreip, 1 momy we Jiavc to receive. The lower 
gold p> lilt is that at which bullion will leave 
this country. With Sjiaiii, Fortugaf, Russia, 
India, and China, exchanges are quoted in 
sterling, at so many pence per dollar, n.dreis, 
rouble, or lupce, and the lower the quotation 
tlio more favourable it is to this coiuitiy, 
whilst the vpper gold point\dll mark bullion 
exports. 

At some times and jdacos, where a gold 
stands rd nominally exists, and the currency 
consists of inconvertible paper and of sub-sidiary 
coinage that is useless for export, the move- 
ments of the exchanges are independent of the 
“gold points,” or, it should ratlmr bo said that 
new and fluctuating gold noint- arc set up, 
govcnied by the cost of ol 'aining goldins well 
as of remitting it. r. w. b. 

Gold, Quekv, See Queen Gold. 
GOLDSMITHS ; Goldsmiths’ Notes. •I’he 
date (namely about 1645) at which English 
goldsmiths extended their operations, from trad- 


ing in mon*ey and the precious metals to a regulai 
system of private bsfnking, can be approximately 
fixed through a pamphlet entitled The Mystery • 
of the Newfishion^ Goldsmiths or Baiikers diS’ 
covered (fiomion. 1676). This pamphlet informs 
us that the goldsmiths had extended their pre- 
vious business to lending money and to most of 
the operations of modern banking, their largest 
advances being made to the king upon the 
security of the taxes, fl'he goldstnilbs allowed 
interest to those who ])laced money with them, 
and the receij)ts which they gave for these 
deposits passed from hand to hand as currency 
in mncli the same manner as Hank of England 
notes do now. That this business soon grew 
considerably is evident from the testimony of 
Sir Dudley North in 1680, who, on returning 
from abroad after many years, was greatly 
astonished at the new practice of merchants and 
others making payments hy drawing hills on 
bankers, i.e. goldsmiths. Hence it will he seen 
that the goldsiiiitlis, from the middle of the 
I7th century onwards, assisted greatly to 
accustom peojde to the use of a pa])fr currency. 
As instances of this it may ho cited that the 
Long Parliament in 1 649 agreed to accept Gold- 
smiths’ Hall hills, as well as ready money, in 
payment for the bishops’ lands (Scohell’s Acts, 
ii. 86) ; and that in 1696 during the rceoinago 
“all gieat dealings were transacted by tallies, 
bank bills, and goldsmiths’ notes ” (Davenant, 
Discourses, ii.*l61). The English goldsmiths of 
the 1 7th century in issuing their notes acted on 
quite a different prineiide from the continental 
hanks of that date. Most of the continental 
hanks, for example the Bank of Amsterdam 
{q^v.), professed to be merely hanks of deposit of 
e«tin or bullion, and to hold in this form the full 
value of the bills issued against these deposits. 
Our goldsmiths, and the Bank of I'lngland 
following them, pur])orted to give in their hills 
the equivalent of what they had received, hut 
never pretended t(* take the dejiosit for any 
other purpose than that of trading with it. 
Tlicy did not make their issues .square exactly 
with D e de]»osits of coin and bullion entrusted 
to tlu.m, “hut coined tlieh* own credit into 
irN)ney.” This resulted occasionally in difficul- 
ties. The first recorded run on tlie piivate 
l)anks, or goldsmiths, was in 1667 after the 
disastrous defeat sullercd by the English fleet 
ai the hands of the Dut#h at Chatham. Then 
the stoppage of the exchequer in 1672 S(Tiously 
alfectcd tlieir credit ; even their lionesty was 
iiupumiod ; and in course of time it w'as found 
that paper money issued on the secuuty of a 
small number of individuais, eouhWiot circulate 
l»rorital)ly in competition wuth that of% powerful 
joint-stock corporation, such as thg Bank of 
Ehgland became in spite of the goldsmith’s 
opposition. 

[The most interesting information as to the 
general banking business of goldsmiths is given In 
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the paaiphlot of 1676 already montioneA (London, 
4to, 8 pp.), \'liich is quoted with additional remarks 
tby Ajidenson, Chron. Deduct, nf Cortmercey year 
1645. Also another pain})hlet Glonj 

in the (heat Improvement by Bonking and Trade. 
London, 1694. — W. Cunninpiham, Groirth of 
Kmjlish Industry and Commerce^ ii. 105, 222, 224. 
— Thorold Rogers, First Nine years of the Bank 
of England, pp. 6, 21, 70. — Macaulay, llisL. of 
England, eh. xx. — Davenant, Discourses on the 
Public Revenues and Trade of England (1G9.S), i. 
265, and ii. 161. — Mystery of the Nexo- Fashioned 
Goldsmiths or Bankers DUan'cred^ 1670, re- 
printed in Quart. Jonm. of Econfmiies, Hoston, 
Jan., 1888.] n. de b. (i. 

GOOn. Tlii.s word forms a term .sometimes 
used in tlie British colonies for a pa]>ci acKnow- 
lodgmerit of a debt — something of the nature of 
an I.O.U. We have met .several instances of 
.such aeknowledgruents being de])osited iti ca.scs 
of unauthorised borrowing from funds under 
the control of the boirowcr. 

But the most distinctive u.'^e of the word 
was to denote government notes in Britisli 
Guiana: it takes the form “ good-for ’’ in tlie 
currency liistory of the Caj>e Gidony. In the 
ea.se of Bcrbice in 1800 and 1809 the Court of 
Policy issued these notes of v.ii'ious .amounts 
in guilders. Similaily in 1806 in Demerara 
“goods” secured on the colonial levcmie, w’crc 
made a legal tender, aiid tho.so of private 
persons competed with them in circulation. 
In the Cape the term “good-for ’»M'a.s conlined 
apparently to the ju'ivate note which competed 
with government p.aper np to tlie ye^ar 1822. 
Compare Ficnoli Bon, Bon pour, etc. 

[Chalmers’s Hi<dory of Cunrnn/ in the Colonies, 

^.r.] c. A, H. 

GOOD DETilVERY. An exjme.ssion nse<l on 
the stock exchange. A d ock exchange security 
is not a “good delivery" if it has any <h;feets 
on its face, e.g. mutilation, absence of the 
proper coujions or ot any ne(;o.s.s.ary revenue 
stamps, in egularity in the«iumbcr; tlio name 
of the owner MU’itten on the docipnent when 
payable only to bearer, etc., and in such a c;i.se 
a purcha.scr is entitled to refn.se acceptance. In 
ca.se.s of dLsputc the decision of the committee 
of the stock exchange is conclmsive. E. s. « 

GOOD-FOR. See Good. 

GOOD FOR TRADE. “It is good for 
trade ” is a very common jiopular an.swer to any 
condenlhation of wagtefnl consumj>tion or 
extravagant expenditure. That con.siirription, 
whether extravagant or not, of the produce of 
any particular trade is yroli table to the per-sons 
actually engaged in tliat ti’ado is ohviomV ; no 
one doubts fo;* instancy that to break a window 
18 good for the trade of the glaziens. It is 
hastily inferred from this that extravagant 
consumption is “good for trade” in general; 
or profitable to the whole body of prodiicens. 
But so long as' the amount of labour performed 
and its productivenc.ss remain unchangcfl, an 


increased consumption of one sort of produce 
must be accompanied cither by a decreased 
consnmjitiori of another sort of jiroduce or 
by a decrease of savings. Consoipiently the 
expcniliturQ which is “good” ibr one trade is 
equally bad for other trades. Whether the 
extra^ consiim]>tion of one kind of jiroduee is 
made np for by a less con.smn])tion of other 
kinds or by a decrease of savings makes no 
dilferenco. Diminislied saving is jii.st as “bad” 
for some trades as diminislied ennsumpUon i.s 
for others ; .saving is “good” for the trade of 
all those who jiiodiiee the kind of commodities 
whicli are saved iind added to the cajutal of the 
country, e.g. machinery, factorie.s, railways, 
ships, and homses. That nuusn.al exjxmditure in 
one direction only benetits one set of trades at 
the ox]>ense of others was cli'arly recognised by 
m.-iny traders after the jubilee rejoicing.s in 1 887, 
when tlioy Jonnd that the exti’a rmnsiimption of 
tlie products of other tr.adcs was being compen- 
sated for by a diminished con.snin])tion of the 
products of their ouii. 

[Gonip. Bastiat, Soplusmes Econo mi gucs, eeguon 
rod et ce quon ne \oii pas ; 1. La Vitre eassee.] 

GOODS AND CHATTELS. An amhignoiis 
(’xpres.sion like the woid Ei-TECi'.s {q.v.) which, 
if used in a will, i.s generally construed as 
including the to'-sta tor's whole personal estate 
unless the context requires a more restricted 
meaning. K 8. 

GOODS OF THE FIRST ORDER ; GOODS 
OF THE SECOND ORDJCR. See Produo- 
TION, Ln.sTRT'MKXT.S of. 

GOODS, CLA.SSIITCATION OF. 

(1) Material G>nils and I’ensonal (lodds, p. 22f>; (2) 
Durable Goo.ls(A cmimlable nr Potenti.'il) and Trans- 
ient O'tods (IJii.aefmiiiilablB or Aetual), p. 22!i ; (li) 
Consumption (b»o<ls and Produclion Gootts, p, 22^; 
^4) Orrtuilou.s Goods (or Natuial) and Onerou.s Goods 
(or Ac'imred), p, 221) ; (J>) Ajipropnable Goods and 
(Jnappn)]>riable Goods, p. 22S) ; (0) Transferable Goods 
and Non-Transfeiublo Goods, p. "jSO. 

The tetlrn goods has lieeii used in a very 
general .sen.so to denote any ohject of human 
de.sirc. One of the purposes of a cla.s.sincation 
of good.s is to j)i()vide the data for determining 
a definition of wealth adapted to economic 
science. But a.s hardly any of the objects of 
human pursuit are without some bearing on the 
science, there is a more important use in classi- 
fying tlicm ; namely, to bring out the difibrent 
relations in which these various objects stand 
to economic. aetivitieB. For this pnrjioso it is 
iioce.s.sary to consider such di.stinction.s as are 
important in oath of tlio difiereiit branches of 
,the science. Accordingly, goods may be classi- 
fied (l)(from u general point of view ; (2) from 
the point of view of production and consump- 
tion ; (8) from the jioint of view of distribution 
and exchange. UiKler (1) goods may be divided 
into material and personal, and into durable 
and transient ; under (2) into consumption 
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goods and production goods, and iTito gratuitous 
goods and onerous goods ; under (3) into a|>pro- 
priable and iin*appropriablo, and into traus- 
terable and iioii-transferablo. 

1. Material goods and personal ^oda. 

Material goods are those that depend on the 

properties and positions of material objects, not 
including huniau beings {e.g. food, climate, shelter 
provided by houses, transport of commodities). 
Personal goods consist of (i) attributes of indi- 
vidual persons {e.g. strength, knowledge, skill, a 
good conscience) ; (li) relations between persons 
{e.g. social organisations, the esteem or trust felt 
by one person for another) ; and (iii) those benc- 
liLs conferred by persons on themselves or others 
which do not involve any jialjiable change in the 
pro^jerties or jiositions of material boilies {e.g. 
advice, eutertaimnent, protection, instruction). 
The act of remlering a utility to a person is called 
a serrice : a service is material so far as it ctlccts 
a>- alleration in material things {e.g. cooking of 
fo d, cleaning and repairing household goods) ; 
while a siu'vice is personal which creates a personal 
utility {e.g. advice, instruction). The services of 
doiiK'stic servants are partly personal and partly 
material. 

2. DurahU (aocumulable or potential) goods 
and traJisienl (uiiaccumulable or actual) goods. 

Durable gc'^ls are those which, being conii>ara- 
tively penuanent, aie capable ol aflording utility 
or a sci’i'’‘< .f utilities at some future time ; while 
trail deut ::^ood^ are the actually realised utilities 
theinsclvv i. Among durable material goods are 
to be included houses and luachmes ; and among 
durable pcisonal goods, abilities and knowledge. 
Tr'iusient material goods would include warmth 
from fires ; and trauaieiit personal goods wouhl 
incli'd.. pr; sional advice and hearing of lectures. 
Dui'i le goods may generally be regarded as the 
potent r,i sources of actual or transient goods. But 
it ill obvious that most of the things that are dis- 
tingu.sliiHi as transient goods (ej. ,9. instruetioii) may 
produce niur'' or less durable results ; and, ou the 
othe. hii’i'', that durable goods {e.g. coal and food 
■which .ijo destroyed in us-') may prodi^-e more or 
less ('"(nisu.nt results. 

3. Comamption goods and production goods. 

Man cau create or destroy only utilities, not 

matter. The ultimate object of all economic 
activity is what may be calWd tlie enjoyment of 
utilises. Ou the other hand, some sacrifice of 
utility in the form of labour or elTort i.s in general 
a necessary condition for creating utilities. Hence 
economic science has to take note of two anti- 
theses ; viz. (1) between the destriu.thm and the 
creation of utilities ; (2) between i\\ei enjoipmnt and 
the sacrifice of utility. The terms coii.sumption 
and production would naturull/be used to indi- 
cate the former antithesis ; but, cs a matter of« 
fact, they have coip'j to be used with moij^ special 
reference to the latter. In other words, con- 
sumption implies enjoyment^ whether tins is or is 
not attended oy the desl.uctiou of utility# and 
production implies the sacrifice of utility, pro- 
vided this is undergone with the purjmso of 
creating utility. Hence "we have the foliov/iug 


impoTlant division of goods into coii8umi»tion 
goods and jiroducti'Ou goods. Consumption goods 
{i.e, enjoyment goods) are those which, being iu« 
the hands of the|jiersou destined to enjoy them, 
cau bo directly utilised for enjoyment without 
further expenditure of lab* >ur. Product ion goods, 
or auxiliary gocnls, are the unfinished products or 
instniiiieuts inteiuled to be cmi)loyed in aid of 
labour which cau only be utilised by further 
expenditure of labour. According to these dc- 
fimtion.s, commodities in the hands of dealers, 
though otherwise completely adaided for diie.ct 
enjoyment, are to bo classed as production 
goods, because they are not in the hands of 
those destined to enjoy them, and, moreover, are 
only to bo utilised by the labour of shoii-attemlants, 
errand boys, etc. Ou the other hand, a house of 
residence, even though occu})ied by some one other 
than the proprietor, is to be called a consumjitiou 
good. Of course any durable consumption good 
is productive in the sense of allordiug, (lom time 
to time, many utilities ; and, ou tliis account, 
such durable consumption goods have been called 
“consumeis’ capital.” But since the utilities 
afforded by a place of residence, for examjde, are 
diiect and not indirect, it is called a consumption 
good, though in order to preserve its cajiacity for 
yielding utilities, it may require rejiairs and 
cleaning from time to time. Consumption goods 
are also culled good.<s of the first order ; wliilo goods 
of the second order are those used for the direct 
jiioduclum of goods ol the first order, ami so on. 
These distinctions are, however, nut easily ajiplic- 
able (see BUOJ^UCTION, InSTUUMKNTS OF). 

4. Gratuitous (or natural) goods and onerms 
(or ac(juiied) goods. 

(loods have also been distinguished according 
as their ca]>acity to yield utilities is or is not due 
to human eilbrt. The latter, being gifts of nature, 
have been called gratuitous ; and the former, 
being acquired by labour, have been called onerous. 
Thus lUcardo sjieaks of “the original and inde- 
structible powers of tlie soil.” But it is obviously 
not easy to draw the line between what is in this 
sense original and what is due to labour and indus- 
trial organisation, ^’or many purposes it wouhl 
be more coi^vonieiit to distinguish as gratuitous 
thos ■ goods which have been handed down to the 
preserl industrial generation without effort on their 
jiart, e.g. permanent properties of the soil and in- 
beriled personal aptitudes. But in any case the 
distinction would bo difficult to a])ply with any 
exactness. 

5. Jppropriable goods and mutpprqprialle 

goods. • 

In using tlie term approiiriable, it should be 
exi>laiued that what is ejipropiiuted in any case 
is the opportunity of biJtiefiting from goods ; and 
this (J^iportunity may or may not be secured by 
legal authority. Appiojiriation implies some 
limitaiion of opportunity ; i.e. while a#iiigle indi- 
vidual or a set of iudividnala can enjojj^the op])or- 
tuiiity, others are exclmied from it. lassession 
by an entire political community wouW, however, 
not generally be called appropriaticn. In this 
sense, such material goods as climate and air, and 
such personal goods as political and industrial 
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orgauiaations, may be classed as unappropriable. 
Some appropriable goods (e.^. public roads and 
' buildings, rivers and seas, commons, etc.) are 
actually unappropriated. Ht^ice among appro- 
priable goods we nai.st make a further subdivision 
into ajiiuopriated and uiiapj>ropiiated. 

6. Transferable goods and nmi-iransferable 
goods. 

Appropriable goods have further to be sub- 
divided into trans/e^'Me and non •‘transferable. 
The means and limits of transferability depend 
on legal as well as ])hysical conditions. If one 
person A is in a position to choose whether he 
shall confer a beuelit on li or on 0, such a service 
may be called transferable^ whether the trans- 
ference is effected by contract between A and B 
or between B and C. Non-transferable ajipropri- 
ated goods are either material {e.g. opportunities 
of using public iiroperty or natural gifts) or per- 
sonal [e.g. personal attributes, relations of esteem 
or trust, titles, honours, and other privileges). 
Transferable a])propriated goods are also either 
material {e.g. opportunities of using goods in per- 
petuity or temporarily) or iicrsonai {e.g. benefits 
directly conferred by one man on another). 

[Marshall’s Princi2)les (f JUronomics, 5tli ed. 
bk. ii. ch. ii. iii. iv.— Sidgwick’s Prinen^iles of 
Political Jkononig, bk. i. ch. lii. iv. v. These 
two works are specially in.structive in rcganl to 
economic distinctions of goods. In addition 
should be mentioned the economic woiks of J. S. 
Mill, Senior, ilerniaun, Bastiat, Wagner, and 
Nicholson.] w. e. J. 

GOODS, Economic. In English the singu- 
lar noun Good is usually abstract and psychical ; 
it is u.sefiilneas, beuelit, or blessing. But by 
the plural (Goods) is denoted concrete enibodi- 
ineiits of u.sefiilnes.s, in short, “commodities” 
(see CoMMODm'), tho singular of which Avord 
is employed by ooonond.-ts to represent the 
missing singular of “goods.” 

As political economy is usually defined by its 
relation to wealth, and as Avealth is defined as a 
sum of goods, it is clear that tho precise defini- 
tion and the classification oi goods are matters 
of great theoretical importance. •^The discus- 
sions, groAving no doubt out of tho reniaiks of 
Adam Smitli on the jihysiocrais, betAveen Mai- 
thus, llicardo, James Mill, Bailey, Say, and 
others on tho jirojier line of distinction beWeen 
productive and uiiproductiAm labour, took in 
later times tbc form of a deliate on the jnojjriciy 
of including “immaterial goods,” services, and 
legal riglits among 'economic goods. llie 
simplest and most intelligible definition of a 
commodity, a material means, not unlimited in 
supply, of satisfying liuWn wants, excliulvs too 
nuch ; and theic is general as.sent only to the 
element of iTiiiilation* as it seems obvious that 
goods of ’^‘hich no “economy” is needed are not 
economic goods. 

To consider this quc.stion would be in reality to 
write a treatise’ on tlio Avhole tlieory of the funda- 
mental notions of political economy, and it will 
be enough to refer to the authorities ImsIow. 


[Marshall, Principles of Economics, bk. ii. ch. 
ii. lf/07.i — Hermann, F. B. W., Staatsvrirthscheft 
Vklie Untersuchu7igen, 1 832, ch. lii. ; Pie Gnier, 
— SchafHe, A., Mensch und Gut, 1801. — Wagner, 
A., Allgem.r Volkswirthsclutfislehre, Grwndlegung, 
2iid ed., 1871), pp. 12-30. — Meiiger, Carl, Volks* 
mrihschaflslehre, 1871, ch. i. and ii. — Bohin- 
BaAvdik, E., Jicchte und Verhdltnisse vom Stand- 
piinkte der VolkswirthschafilicJien Guterlehre, 
1881. — ^Wieser, F., Article “Gut” in the Hand- 
vxirferbiich der Staatswissensch often . — Say, J. B., 
('ours complet d'econ. pol., 2iid ed., 1840, pt. i. 
J). 31, eh. i. ; De nos besoms et de nos Uens.l 

J. B. 

GOODWILL, — the expectancy of a continn 
ance, to Hie advantage of a successor in an 
established business, of tlie jiersonal confidence, 
or of the habit of recurring to tlio ])lace or 
lU'cniisos or to the known business liouse or 
linn, on tho part of a circle or connection 
of clients or customers. This cxpccUiiicy is 
found to have a marketable value, and may 
arise from, or be raised in value by, several 
circumstances, .such as the acquisition by the 
assignee of the solo OAvnership of the premises 
in Avhicli tlie old business had boon carried on, 
tho assignation to him of exi.sting stiitulations 
in behalf of the vendor, or agreement on the 
part of the vendor to recommend liis successor 
or to abstain from comjictition with him. But 
goodwill in the legal sense, “goodwill Avitliont 
more,” or goodwill in the sense of tho bank* 
riijitcy acts, is restricted to such rights as may 
pass at laAV by an assignment of tho goodwill 
without any special stijmlation. Umlor this 
head Avill fail the exclusive riglits to carry on 
the old biKsincss and to represent tliat it is the 
old busine.ss Avliicli is being carried on, AA’hicli 
carry Avith them tho exclusive right to tho 
trade name — if the use of it bo not likely to 
mi.slcad, or be not so used as to mislead the 
iniblic into a Ivlief that it is the same jierson 
who carries on the business or, that any of tlie old 
members^are still in the business — to the trade 
marks, and any restrictions on others in favour 
of the business, so long os iliese are not merely 
personal, in favour of the original trader. 
Transfer of the goodwill in the absence of express 
stipulations leaves the original trader in the 
same position as any memhor of tlie jtublic, free, 
so long as lie does not profess to carry on the 
old busiiip.s.s, to set up a bii.siiicss similar to the 
one sold, in his OAvn name, Avhere ho likes and as 
he likes, to C( mjinte and to solicit old customers 
juiblioly or privalely, and to represent that he 
had been a meiijiber of the old firm. Goodw'ill 
may be voluntarily assigned inter riivs as web 
as bequeathed by Avill ; it is also liable to in- 
volunU>y alienation upon bankruptcy or insol- 
vency. Where compoiisation is paid for compul- 
.‘5ory^)urchu.so of busine.ss premises under raihvay 
acts and tho like, the compensation includes not 
only the value of the premi.8es, but also as a 
general rule a sum representing the GoodAvilL 
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[ChaTlcs E. Allan, The Imw relating to Good- 
will^ liOiidon, Stevens and Sons, 1889. Co^jiiparo 
Sohatlle, A Ksschlicsfu’mle Jtrchh' ; liuhm Huwerk, 
Jiech k' K tul I ’erkalt n isii(\ ] a. D. 

(JOO(iE, liARNAr.v (1 T) IO-159'I), piiblislied 
Foure JiDoh's of JIo,sb((ii(lr}f, coln'dcd h/i M. 
Ooiirailns Jfcirnli(tcliiii!i, Coinurllour to thr hufh 
and nikjhlii'. Trinfr, Hu', I hi hr of (Hvvr* etc., 
newly En^^dislied and enei-eused by IJaniaby 
Cb)o^e, Estp, TjoikIou, If)??, 4io. This woik 
was in the niaiii a tiauslatiou of Iloresbaeliius’s 
Jkl JiiiHliof lihri qiinhtor, «d.c., (^ol«»n, lf»70, 
8vo; Spine, If.Or., Hvo ; Heid.db., 160:1, 8vo. 
Edit ions of (b)()g(‘’s work were publislieil in 
ir>78, loSd, ird»G, 1601, and 1614, and it 
beeanu! the basis of 77n’ lllioh: Art of JJia,- 
hiiidni tii.Joiitrhoohrs, ele,, by Captain Corviise 
J^l.irkliam, Tjondon, 1631, 4to. 

[See notiec of Cooj^^;, Didionanj of National 
Bioijraph)/, vol. xxn.] W. A. S. H. 

(iOSSKy, llr,i:\i \nn 11 kiniucii ( lSlO-1 8.68), 
was bom at Dureii, then a Freueli villat^e. 
llis fatlnT and '^rand father were goveninient 
oilieials, and he followed the same eareer, with 
a w'aiit of sni'eess whieh is attribnte<l to his 
l)r('dilei lion fur abstract studies. He is de- 
scribed as anual do and un])iaeUeal. He reiiied 
into pnvale life 1817; occupying himself ilr^l 
W'ith e js'oj' etot universal insurance, afterwards 
W’itli Ins book eiilithal Fiitwii'Kr/unrj dn' ilcbd'j' 
ft '? ?/?(’/ s hlii'hi'ii ]’'crlrhrit nnd dcr darauajlicn- 
snidi ii lnydii fur mcusdil Ida's llandcdn, wliioh 
wa*- ]mblislud at llrunswich in 1864. 

This work, which had been generally over- 
looked even in Cermany, and is not mentionetl 
in llo.sehei History, was brought to light l»y 
1 lof ssoi . dani'.m, and an account of it was 
gin’i bv .1 *vons in the jirefaco to the 2nd 
editiui. ot his TIiconj of VoliUcal Fconouii/. It 
W’ss e\ij'cmcly rare; tlierc probably did not 
exist a eopy iu England cxce]»t one in the 
lib iry of the British Museum. It was 
rei.r' d^l at ll^din, iTager, in 1889. The 
work is an attemitt to found ccorAniics on a 
niathemati(*al basis, and the author I’egardcd his 
services in the refomi of the metho'^ of the 
schmoe as similar to those of Copernicus in 
astronomy. AVo are told by Jevoiis that (losscn, 
wdio had been enliiely imknow'u to him, had 
“completely antici])ated Imn as regards the 
general [trinciples ami method of the theory of 
economics,” but had been unfortunate in his 
d(‘Veloinnent of that C-eory. j. k. i. 

Gossen’.s bo k contains two elements of un- 
ofpial value : a some.what iiarrow’ and pedantic 
application of ntilitaiian jihflosophy to jndities 
and ethics, and a very original lonnuhition yf 
the princijde of dual utThy in cconojj,iks. He 
starts from the ci)icm-ean or utililarian lirst 
principle, “Man wishes to enjoy his life and 
makes it the aim of 1 is life to raise tlnf enjoy- 
ment of his life to the highest possible degree.” 
Gosseu maintains in the spirit of Bentl’ im that 


the ohjec4 of all men is to obtain the greatest 
Slim of pleasure -.in tin spirit of Ihdlcr that, 
because this purpose is universal, it nmsi b(^ 
the design of the Creator. Tlie true, revv'lalion 
given hy tlie- (nealor is the eonmiaml, “Man 
fliseover the laAVs ol my creation and act accord- 
ing to those laws.” 

Ill oltudieiiee to this jirecept we b;i.ve to 
invostigale the laws of pleasure!. They aie tw'o. 
(1) The magnitude of a pleasure! eemlimially 
ehmiiiishes up to the jieeiiit of satiety, the' longer 
w'e apply a stimulus eu ])le>asnre-gi\ ing objeet 
of constant ejiiantity witlmiit l•e^ss;^tioll {irnm 
wir mil IFn'ihiiaj drs firitu^^srs •nnuiilrr- 
hrodicn fortfahren). (’j) d'here' eveeurs a 
similar (limiimtion of the jtleasuie when W'c 
repeat tlie comlitions of a. ]»le'asuie' enjoyeel 
bedbi'e*. The initial magnitude ed’ jeleaisiire is 
less, and the ]M‘riod etf e-iijoynient njt tei the 
niemient of satiety is sluute'r. 

These laws of onr semtie-nt nature' are iHns- 
tratenl hy diagrams elose-ly rese'iubling llmse 
which dcvoiis iudepcnehintly coustniete'd, e-x- 



eopt that fiosscn preh'i’s to use the simplest 
form of “curve,” viz. tlm rigid, line. Thus, in 
the ace'ompauying figure, time is re'jeresented hy 
the abscissa (>.(/. ml), and the een re'.sponding 
magnitude of pleasure hy the corresponding 
ordinate (j/r). ^ 

The ge^iietrie'al representation of iisyehie'al 
quantities is defended hy the! analogy of 
astronomy, in w'hich Bidone'e we compuio 
dis! nee'S of wliieh the diieet mea,sureim:nt is 
*imj)Ossihle. Tiii.s exaggerated estimate ol the 
mathematical methoei sliould he eioiiqiared with 
the reiinaiks in the Trefaec ; whei’e Cossen 
conqiares his w'ork to that of Co[)e.rnieus. 

Cossen goes on to ^onsider the niO!?t advan- 
tiigee)U8 method of enqdoying a given time U]!on 
dilferent kinds of enjoym‘''d. He finds that 
it will he best to lej^v'es olf each pleasure at a 
pe'At such that tlie tenriimil niagnituelo ot 
pleasure is the same fey' eineh st^^'cics of enjoy- 
ment. This simjdei ])rinei]ih) is W'eykeel out by 
Cossen in eonsielerable de'laih As:,uming for 
• the sake of il]ustratie)n tlie; relation helW'ejen 
utility and time to ho of the ^iinphist, the 
linear, sjieeics, he assigns actual numbers, and 
constructs an imaginary table for the best 
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enij»lovnK‘Tit of a von time (pp. 17-20). lie 
may serm soiiu-wliat tloficioii/; iii the rpiality of 
,matli(.‘inati(‘al clo^^ama-. 

'J\> oarr> out tin* jiurjinKc^^ of oin life wo 
re(iuii(' a know ndL only of the laws of 
pleasujT wliiili lia\e keen niuiu-iatxifl, luit also 
of tlu- outer ^\orkl in its relaUou to our liupjii- 
1 IC.--S (]i. ‘Jo). Fnuu tins point of m»*\\ lliere is 
}»ioseiite(l a tliici lold division of floods (p]>. Jf)- 
27). ^riu* hist (“lass dcuo1(*s ailieles ready foi 
eoiisuuipliou, an ajtple, or a loat. The 
second elass denoti's nialeiials ’wliieli UMpiire 1o 
he Avork(‘d up Ixdore they tak<‘ a jdaee in the 
]ir.st class, i jf. vvluait and chdli ; also slid) 
ai tides as a pipe, usdt'ss Avithoiit lohaeeo, a 
stove, Avilhout, eo.1,1. A tliird d.iss denotes 
ohjeets Avheh aie alto^ethei ol the iiatiiie of 
nu'aiis ; such as tin 1 used for machines, eveiy- 
thiipmised lor piodudiou Avhidi does not suhsist 
and euuie iii the I'mished ju'oduct. 

Tlie law ol diiniujshin.1.^ utility Avliich was 
fust enounced AAitli ]e.-,j)eet to liiiu* heeoines 
a])plicahle t'» couiuioditi('s. primarily tli(»se of 
the first class, and iiidiiediy Jilso iIiom* ol the 
second and thud classes — ii a\(* tak(‘ (ju.intity 
of eoinmodily as tlu' independent Aaiiahle oi 
abscissa, as in the diaoiaiu ahove ; the di'- 
])cnd(uit A'aiiahle or ordinate hein^^, as hefore, 
ma.itnitude. ot Jileasiiie. 

AVe have iicAt to take into account the 
lahour leipiircd to pioduce i,^)o(Is. ({ossen's 
theory of lahour is eipiivaieiit to tlfd of .Icvons, 
hut w Diked out in gieatel detail. If, in the 



acetjinjianyin;' ri<,nii( (Kfe". 'J.), the .abscissa oy/ 
rcjiresi'iits the tine diiiui^ which force is 
uniformly juif foith, the oidimities lepresent 
the coj resjtoudju;; utikty, 1 asp lining A\iili 
Dositivo jtleaf are and dt., seme ling to the ]iani of 
la ij^ue. The*saui" ti'i'ire i'ivc-> to illustrate 
the rdationdfetwecn the juantity jaodueed and 
the pleasure!^, or pains of jiroduciion ; piovided 
that a (“(fnvtant numhir of days, or hours, of' 
Work goes fo unit of juoduct. But this 

i'leniity IS destroyed, and an additional liguie 
is le.'iuiied tvhen there is a change in what 


■Gossen calls “skill” {Om-hidiicldrlt) or 
])rod<ietivity of labour (]>p. 40, 42, etc.). The 
relation lietween this “skill” and another co- 
dlieieiit described as “caj)acily Jor Avoik ” 
{ArbcilsLni^'l') torins a nice (piestion of iiiter- 
jtielatiou (cp. j»]). 10-42, 4S, ;k‘ 5, .^>8, GJ, 7d, 

Th(“ .separate iei>rcscnt;i lions oJ llic ti'cliugs 
attending jiroduction and eonsiiui jdion are 
ingeniously eoiiihitied by (lossen. lie siipei- 
poses on the ph'asiiK' of eoiisum])tion the 
jdeasnie oi ji.iin of woik by rnfrsnoj tlii' Jlnure 
jaoper lo the latti-r (oiii Fig. 2); Living down 
the positi\'i‘ oidinates uudcinciit li, nol above, 
the ulisfissa. d’lie oidinatc.s of tlieeiiive i‘< in 
our f'lg. d ((/dsSiii, p. d!l) Icpleselit aS hcloK' 
pleasuie in the Avay of cousiiinjilioii. The 



oidinates of the cnrA'c /// 'mmsinn/ dofnnron/ti 
iioAV j'ejiresent the ]>h‘asui(' of lahoui'. Thus inf 
is the jiositive j)l(“asui'e of prodiKtioii at an 
initial stage. At the point / tlnie is neither 

pain jioi jileasnic. To hjoctiv e fjiMiitily mi 

corresponds the negative ])leasuje, the pain of 
l.ihoiir ftp. lli'iici! lh(‘ total satislac I ion d(‘ri\ e(| 
from loi i.s rej>re.s('iited by the lignii' {fo/ji. d'hi,^ 
aiea is a niaxiinnm when the abscissa is ifd. 

This illustration lelates piiinarily to a single, 
jirodnct. But it may he I'xlejuled to illustrate 
the most advantageous distiihution of labour 
oA'cr a vaiiety of (unjilovinents, tlu' ordinate 
rejiiesenting no longer the utility dc'iived troiri 
a single source, hut from a whole si't of objects, 
in the projiorlions jireseiihcii by the theory of 
iinal utility. 

This theoiy of economic, (Mjuilihi iuni, as W'o 
might call it, is Avorked out in immeii.si' detail 
(p]». 40-80). Coiiclu.sions toleralily obvious to 
coniinon sense an* enounced with icspci t to a 
gnatmimher f ,suj»posed ea.-.es , Die enhance- 
ment of an existing jile.isiiie (higher [ilea, -.lire 
ei-ncspoudiiiLr loathe same auioiiiit of means), 
the addition of a new jilea- uic, I'iDici Kipiiniig 
ilo exertion or derived from lahour, a cliange 
in “.skilt,” or in “capaeity forwoik,”and so 
foilh. Gossmi illusliatcs the eom-lmioiis by 
nunieycal exanijiles wnth his usual e \ ha usti ve- 
il ess. 

iSo far w-e have in vi.-sti gated the Lws accord- 
ing to wliicli the solitary economic man would 
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regulate liia work and pleaaiires. But in a 
regime of division of lahour there arisffe the 
need of excliango. Gosseii employs curves of 
the sort represented in our Fig. 1 in the ex- 
position of a theory of cxek.ingo #vhich l»ears 
comparison with the eonstructions of the 
mathematical economists avIio have succeeded 
him. He piettily illusLiaies the advantages 
Df exchange hy the case of two children, one 
of whom has more blend and butter, the other 
more milk than he wants ([>. 80). Okservung 
that the sum total of utility will vary .accord- 
ing the terms of the cxikange, he is led to 
investigate the arrangement which is productive 
of “gicalfst hnp]iine.ss,” of whit;]i the con- 
dition is lh.it the linal utility due to the last 
im jenient of a commodity should be the same 
for .all per-sons ; .i i)roportion which is extended 
so as to apply to tlie di.sti ihntioii of labour 
as well as commodities. This utilitarian dis- 
Liil)ntion, acc'oiding to whi'-li “each obtains 
the amount which he can justly claim,” tends 
to he realised in virtue of tlic eon e.sj Kind eiico 
helween private and puhlie inteiest. This sort of 
“ harmony ” has n been de.sciibed more extra- 
vagniith ]jy Bastiat (bO-lOO). 'J'he realisation 
ot the tine }» iiadi.se is the removal of hindrances 
to the ficu play of self-interest. 

Betb.e .st.ow'ing how these liindrances aie to 
be removed, (cossen pieh.xes several niiseellaneoiis 
tl.- )iies, some of whieli may he noticed m the 
ord(''- io which they oeeiir — not a very lucid 
oalci. 

The tl.c.iry of rent is investig.ited hy Go.ssen 
in some not very inviting symbols. dTie elleots 
jaoduced on .eut hy the addition of a pleasure 
lupdi'iig lO 'xe.'t'ou, hy the increa.se of “ skill,” 
i*iul tln*r changes above adverted to, aie tor- 
niulalcu with ehavacteri.stic elaborateness (}ip. 

1 0^ n 1 , 

A coil .leration of tlic future vaihie of rent 
Icic’ to y liieoi^ of capitalisation, which has 
some 'liiiities to those which have been pio- 
[ioundcil by Jevons and by riolkssof Maishall 
(pp. lM-118). 

Gossen next iii'|ulie .4 W'hat are tli. inde- 
pendent variables, the determining factors of, 
as we should say, economic otpnhbriiun. His 
fourfidd divi.sion of the •ultiim.te elements 
deserves atteuLiun (pp. 120 - 121 ). '' 

The next subject whieli comes up is tlie 
measuiemeut o f pleasure. G ossen is as sanguine 
as Jevons about the pOLiihility of constructing 
demand -curves. He thinks that the mean 
results thus obtained might serve as a guide to 
the individual in bis cilorts lo niaximise bis 
owm pleasure (p. 127) • 

Among the inisc''^ an uis reniarl^ v/liich 
follow may be noticed a clistiiictioiv between 
necessaries and lnxurie.s ; with a fall in jirico 
the total expenditiii’o on a necessary decreases, 
— on a luxury, increases (p. 133 d seq.), 

Gossen occupies some pages with “vi.rifica- 


tioms,” among which ho ]>laces the proposition 
that rent docs nof de}tcnd on cost of jiroduciion. 
There follows an extensive series of common^ 
places (p. 148 et^cq.) under the Lead “errore of 
statesmen ami oeonomisls.” 

The “errors” of the nior.ilist.s are more 
piipiant. G'ossen comjdaiiis that they have 
disjiaragcd the princii)le of self-interest. Fail- 
ing to perceiv^o that “the creation is perfect,” 
they hav'^e neglected the iiiotive-[)OV\er ])rovided 
hy tlie Creator for his inacliine. The true 
religion of the Creator aims at maxiinisiiig the 
sum of hajipiness on the cai Lh. The priests of 
tlie true religion are seieiitilic discoverers ; its 
sacraments ph 3 'sical lyjd chemical exjierinionts. 

The pedagiigues are next ariaigiicd for stereo- 
iyping tlic s^astem of classical education (}>. 
190). 

It remains only to show how to remove the 
impediments which ]ircv(!nt the law of pleasure 
being carried out, and earth being turned into 
a paradise. The “impediments in man him- 
self” are to be reiuoveil by a perfect education, 
of wbieb Gos.sen preseiibes the model. Among 
artificial or external hindrances is a bad 
cniToncy, a subject on which Gossen has much 
to say. Ho recommends that tlie stute sliould 
guarantee the linerie.ss only, not the weight, of 
the coinage. Ho d).sai»provcs of a leguliaed rate 
between gold and silver, speaking with refer- 
ence to a single shale. 

Freedom i^’om liiiidiaiice doc.s not imply 
abolition of propel ty (}>. 228). But the action 
of the state must be kept at a minimum. The 
true church, which is tlie school, would require 
110 protection. 

A system of state-credit or national loan- 
fund (]>p. 239-250), and tlie nationalisation of 
land (p. 250), arc also recommended. 

In coiicliibioii (]). 273) Gossen dwells on the 
henelits to bo oxpecteil from the adoption of liis 
reconiinendations : jYothi/ig mon, is wanted to 
make earth a paradise ” (italicised in the 
original). • 

Tlicse speculations apjicar to he, as Jevons 
says, of infeiior merit. Gossen is guilty of 
a fallacy to which mathematical economists 
iH'c peculiarly liable : what may he called the 
“illicit process” from tlie principle of utility 
in economics to utilitarianism in the philo- 
sophy of conduct. The logical error ig aggra- 
vated ill the case ofc Gossen by a certain 
pedantry and want of humour. His strength 
lay only in the more mechanical portions 
of Uie matliematical* theory. He was a 
man of one idea ; hut that was an immortal 
one. • • 

[Ih'cface to the second edition of Jev one’s Theory 
qf Political Economy, l^l'd.—Journatd^ Econo- 
viisfesy 4th serie.s, vol. xxx., 1885, 41 . 68 . — Un 
tcovmiiste Jnconna, hy Prof. Leoii Walras; con- 
taining a biographical notice supplied by Go 8 .scn’i 
nephew.] F. Y. B. 
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GOTHENBURG SYSTEM-^GOUGE 


GOTHENBURG SYSTEM, This. ‘Spirits are 
now sold in Sweden, largely also in Norway 
‘‘and Finland, under the “ (lotliciiburg System.” 
From tlie neginning of the c^i'utiiry, the right 
of distilling brandy had been so identified with 
land eultivation that a sort of monopoly of a 
very deadly kind came into existence. Until 
1824 there was “unehee.kcd distillation for use 
of tlie honseliold. ” This turned e\ ery pca.sant’s 
home into a centre for' tlic widest and easiest 
distribution of a very ])oworful liquor. The 
results of this “freedom of a necessaiy industry” 
were sueh as to ert'ale alarm in every class. 
In 1880 the long struggle began whieh leMiltcd 
in the famous l:iw of January 1S.'55, by whieh 
this free liou.sidiold distillation Wiis practically 
chr'cked. The minimum quantity to be distilled 
daily at an author'i.sed still must he 300 kans. 
(The kan = *57 56 gall.) Legal, medical, cloriciil 
otlieiaks were prohibited from liaving any advan- 
tageous connection with the manufacture, and 
to the community was given the right to forbid 
non-licensed traHic in retail form. No lirjuor 
legislation ever had greater or iniwc instant 
effect. In 1853 between 33,000 and 34,000 
distilleries were jimducing above 35 millions of 
“kans.” In 1855 the stills liad been reduced 
to 3481, with a pi’oduction of less than 10 
millions of kans. Further enactments made 
debts incurred for brandy not recoverable by 
law, forbade “ drinking on credit,” etc. Almost 
every separate juovision of the ‘ ‘Gothenburg 
System ” is here errept one. Each year’s rcpoi ts 
from country and towui made it clearer fhat 
the essential parts of this new legislation could 
he defeated so long as the sale was controlled 
by [)i'ivatc individuals wdiose profits depended 
upon the wide.st possible distiibution of brandy. 
The Gothenbuig System nu'cts thi.s difficulty 
by giving the entire contrf-l into the hands 
of a coinjtany that makes no profit from the 
sales. In October 1865 the first company 
began its work. The fact^-that all gains fiom 
liijuor sales were taken from the private indi- 
vidual and given to the community enabled 
the authorities to carry out the previous jiro- 
visions of the law\ Salc.s on credit or for })awn 
were stopjied. Sales on Sundays and holidays 
were forbidden, also to youths. Food, and 
a variety of wdudesome drinks upon wdiich 
the se^cr can make ])rofit, must be on hand. 
The cxju’css motive o£ tlii.s legislation to u.so 
the profits for the juiblic good is .shown in the 
erection of reading-rooms and coffee-houses in 
^vhich latter not even liter is sold. The com- 
pany is steadily extending these benefits beyond 
tlie letter of^the law. « Legally, sjiirits may he 
sold to yi&uths of fifteen. The com])any has 
extended ihe ago to eighteen. The hour.s of 
closing liavo been reduced from 10 r.M. to 1 
in winter, ^ in .summer. It does not use all 
its licenses, nor allow jdace.s of .sale to be 
opened in the new quarters of the town. It 


has reduced the strength of the alcohol from 
46 tf> 40 per cent. 

A weakness of the system is the temptation 
of the communo to use the revenues simply 
for fiscal jiurposcs. Friends and ojiponenta 
therefore now dem.aiid that the profits of the 
hiaiujy sales should go direct to the govern- 
ment to be used for the objects which are most 
clo.sely connected with the evils of intemper- 
ance. Norway, especially, lias recognised this 
danger, and is showing interesting results. It 
i.s, however, conceded that thougli “brandy is 
checked, beer and wine go on apaec.” The 
spread of beer drinking, es])ccially in the 
country, is now' so serious os to h.nve brongld 
about ail agitation for the company control 
of beer and wine. A leading Norwegian 
authority. Director Berner, helu'ves that this 
final slej> is only a qiiestinn of time. Though 
the “Gothenburg System” has been praised far 
beyond its deserts, the evidence is irrosi.stihlo 
that a very distinct social advantage lias been 
won under its inflnoncc. 

[Reports tli;it liave been })uhli.sh(Ml since 1885 
by r)r. S. Wieselgriii of Stock holm, now general 
dll victor of piisons, are of gn'at value, as he is one 
of the few writers iqjon tins much ili-h.ited subject 
who speak without p.‘i.s.sioiiale prejudices. Aii 
entire .suniniary of his oj>iuioii.s may he found 
in the licricht des 111. Contjrcasea i/egen den J/m- 
(mmeh geistig&r Oetrank^, Christiania, Sept. 1890, 
Tins rejiort also coutains an adiinral;’,, o'" r by 
11. G. Berner, .showing the develop di 
system in Norway. Both articles wf 'liu^ 
by u di.scn.s.sion by those wdio reprt .at, .arv 
and hostile attitudes towai d the systefo. 1 m; '•■•i- 
aiit matter may also be found (]>p. 55, 61, 66, 
116, 121, 156, 383) in ilie bound \ol. of the 
Internationale Monaisclu'lfl zur Ihkhm})/ ung der 
Trinksiiten, 1891. Ersier Jahrgang^ Breincr- 
hafcii, C. G, Tienken. — See Local Option in 
Nimvay, T. M. Wil.son, C.E,, Bergen, 1890. — ^Also 
Dr. Baer, iJer AlhihlwmiH, ]ip. 442 et seq . — Dr. 
Martm.s, IJandfmch der TrinkeT und Trunksuchts- 
frogc, PP.4387, Gotha. — Dr. Siegfried Wie.se]griu’» 
jiapers are published in German under the title, 
Die Kntwukelnng der Schweduchen liranntweiti- 
Gesetzgebung von 1835‘1SS5, Emil Strau.ss, Bonn. 
— Sjiecial Kepen't by J. G. Biooks to Ma.ssachii8ettH 
Govt. 1894. — Report of Massachn setts Commission 
(House Document Jio. 192, 1894). Obtainable 
from lumbers of the legislature. — Dr. Gould’s 
Report on the Gothenburg Si/stem, Dcjiartment of 
Labour. Obtainable from the lion. Carroll D. 
Wright, Wn.shingtou D.G.— Articles in Fimiin, 
December 1892, Mr. Biooks, and Marcli 1894, Dr. 
Gould. — Article in AtJaniic Monthly^ December 
1893, Dr. Gould* —Article in Arena, April 1894, 
Mr. John Ivoren. — Bishop of Chester, in North 
* American Review, May 1894. Article in Economic 
J(mr/ia^^v(Bntisli A&soci.ation), June 1894, Mr, 
Brook.s. ‘For a different view of this question, 
see article.H in Jan. and Feb. numbers (1892) of 
Inlemativnale Monatschrift.'] j, a. b. 

GOUGE, William M. (1796-1863), was bom 
in Philadelphia. He bocamo editor of the 
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regulate liia work and pleaaiires. But in a 
regime of division of lahour there arisffe the 
need of excliango. Gosseii employs curves of 
the sort represented in our Fig. 1 in the ex- 
position of a theory of cxek.ingo #vhich l»ears 
comparison with the eonstructions of the 
mathematical economists avIio have succeeded 
him. He piettily illusLiaies the advantages 
Df exchange hy the case of two children, one 
of whom has more blend and butter, the other 
more milk than he wants ([>. 80). Okservung 
that the sum total of utility will vary .accord- 
ing the terms of the cxikange, he is led to 
investigate the arrangement which is productive 
of “gicalfst hnp]iine.ss,” of whit;]i the con- 
dition is lh.it the linal utility due to the last 
im jenient of a commodity should be the same 
for .all per-sons ; .i i)roportion which is extended 
so as to apply to tlie di.sti ihntioii of labour 
as well as commodities. This utilitarian dis- 
Liil)ntion, acc'oiding to whi'-li “each obtains 
the amount which he can justly claim,” tends 
to he realised in virtue of tlic eon e.sj Kind eiico 
helween private and puhlie inteiest. This sort of 
“ harmony ” has n been de.sciibed more extra- 
vagniith ]jy Bastiat (bO-lOO). 'J'he realisation 
ot the tine }» iiadi.se is the removal of hindrances 
to the ficu play of self-interest. 

Betb.e .st.ow'ing how these liindrances aie to 
be removed, (cossen pieh.xes several niiseellaneoiis 
tl.- )iies, some of whieli may he noticed m the 
ord(''- io which they oeeiir — not a very lucid 
oalci. 

The tl.c.iry of rent is investig.ited hy Go.ssen 
in some not very inviting symbols. dTie elleots 
jaoduced on .eut hy the addition of a pleasure 
lupdi'iig lO 'xe.'t'ou, hy the increa.se of “ skill,” 
i*iul tln*r changes above adverted to, aie tor- 
niulalcu with ehavacteri.stic elaborateness (}ip. 

1 0^ n 1 , 

A coil .leration of tlic future vaihie of rent 
Icic’ to y liieoi^ of capitalisation, which has 
some 'liiiities to those which have been pio- 
[ioundcil by Jevons and by riolkssof Maishall 
(pp. lM-118). 

Gossen next iii'|ulie .4 W'hat are tli. inde- 
pendent variables, the determining factors of, 
as we should say, economic otpnhbriiun. His 
fourfidd divi.sion of the •ultiim.te elements 
deserves atteuLiun (pp. 120 - 121 ). '' 

The next subject whieli comes up is tlie 
measuiemeut o f pleasure. G ossen is as sanguine 
as Jevons about the pOLiihility of constructing 
demand -curves. He thinks that the mean 
results thus obtained might serve as a guide to 
the individual in bis cilorts lo niaximise bis 
owm pleasure (p. 127) • 

Among the inisc''^ an uis reniarl^ v/liich 
follow may be noticed a clistiiictioiv between 
necessaries and lnxurie.s ; with a fall in jirico 
the total expenditiii’o on a necessary decreases, 
— on a luxury, increases (p. 133 d seq.), 

Gossen occupies some pages with “vi.rifica- 


tioms,” among which ho ]>laces the proposition 
that rent docs nof de}tcnd on cost of jiroduciion. 
There follows an extensive series of common^ 
places (p. 148 et^cq.) under the Lead “errore of 
statesmen ami oeonomisls.” 

The “errors” of the nior.ilist.s are more 
piipiant. G'ossen comjdaiiis that they have 
disjiaragcd the princii)le of self-interest. Fail- 
ing to perceiv^o that “the creation is perfect,” 
they hav'^e neglected the iiiotive-[)OV\er ])rovided 
hy tlie Creator for his inacliine. The true 
religion of the Creator aims at maxiinisiiig the 
sum of hajipiness on the cai Lh. The priests of 
tlie true religion are seieiitilic discoverers ; its 
sacraments ph 3 'sical lyjd chemical exjierinionts. 

The pedagiigues are next ariaigiicd for stereo- 
iyping tlic s^astem of classical education (}>. 
190). 

It remains only to show how to remove the 
impediments which ]ircv(!nt the law of pleasure 
being carried out, and earth being turned into 
a paradise. The “impediments in man him- 
self” are to be reiuoveil by a perfect education, 
of wbieb Gos.sen preseiibes the model. Among 
artificial or external hindrances is a bad 
cniToncy, a subject on which Gossen has much 
to say. Ho recommends that tlie stute sliould 
guarantee the linerie.ss only, not the weight, of 
the coinage. Ho d).sai»provcs of a leguliaed rate 
between gold and silver, speaking with refer- 
ence to a single shale. 

Freedom i^’om liiiidiaiice doc.s not imply 
abolition of propel ty (}>. 228). But the action 
of the state must be kept at a minimum. The 
true church, which is tlie school, would require 
110 protection. 

A system of state-credit or national loan- 
fund (]>p. 239-250), and tlie nationalisation of 
land (p. 250), arc also recommended. 

In coiicliibioii (]). 273) Gossen dwells on the 
henelits to bo oxpecteil from the adoption of liis 
reconiinendations : jYothi/ig mon, is wanted to 
make earth a paradise ” (italicised in the 
original). • 

Tlicse speculations apjicar to he, as Jevons 
says, of infeiior merit. Gossen is guilty of 
a fallacy to which mathematical economists 
iH'c peculiarly liable : what may he called the 
“illicit process” from tlie principle of utility 
in economics to utilitarianism in the philo- 
sophy of conduct. The logical error ig aggra- 
vated ill the case ofc Gossen by a certain 
pedantry and want of humour. His strength 
lay only in the more mechanical portions 
of Uie matliematical* theory. He was a 
man of one idea ; hut that was an immortal 
one. • • 

[Ih'cface to the second edition of Jev one’s Theory 
qf Political Economy, l^l'd.—Journatd^ Econo- 
viisfesy 4th serie.s, vol. xxx., 1885, 41 . 68 . — Un 
tcovmiiste Jnconna, hy Prof. Leoii Walras; con- 
taining a biographical notice supplied by Go 8 .scn’i 
nephew.] F. Y. B. 
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the latter the greatest possible nninber of com- 
petitors, by oj)('ning to the sober all the markets 
'for his produce” {PUogc, p. 19, by Turgot, see 
Petite BibliothhqiLc Kcunomhim)^ “He (leemed it 
impossible that, in cuniincreo loit alone, private 
interest would not bo eondueive to the general 
interest” . . . (p. 12). “lie was convinced 
that the money-trade, whose jiriee is the interest 
paid on money, can only regulate this price 
with crpiity ... by competition and reciprocal 
liberty” (j). 21). It is with these views, ac- 
cording to Tuigot, that (lournay ti-anslated tlio 
works of Sir J. Cihli) and Thomas Cui-rEi’Kii 
(I’aris, 17f>4), adding comments which have 
l»een lost, (lournay is generally considered as 
liaving ombodiod the Lai^sez 7iom faire” of 
Logi'iidro addressing CuLUERT, in thewell-known 
ina-vim, ” laisftez fau'c, laisaez hut Dr. 
Aug. Oncken in Ids Die M<Levnc Lalssez Paire 
et Lamez Posner (Berne, 1886‘, pp. 60- 7 6) ascribes 
to the Marr{uis Voyer d’AR<}iiNSON the liist half 
of the formula. Dr. Oncken also refuses to 
follow Dui’ONT de Nemours in ascribing to 
Gom'nay considerable inllucuce in the develop- 
ment of the ])hysiocratio system (p. 99) and in 
considciing him a.s a thorougligoing free trader 
(l*. 1 09) ; in fact the vvhicharcprinted 

along (pp. 72-90) with FounoKNAls’ Exurnendi'S 
avaiUogcs ei dcs (Usovaidagcs de la P'rohilnlkm 
dcs Tuiles /Vm/as (Marseilles, 1755), and which 
are thought to be writtmi by Gournay himself, 
though very strong against i)iohiijition, wimi 
uj) with the jtroposal of a tax of 10 to 12 per 
cent on all printed calicoes imjiorted into 
the kingdom (jip. 87-89). Still it must be 
allowed that the transition from absolute pro- 
hibition to a duty of 12 per cent mcana 
something more than “liberal mercantilism” 
{MaxiuUf p. 109). Excepting his translations, 
we possess no authentic wntings of Gournay. 
Seveial are stated to have been written under 
his direction. Tins is undoubtedly true of tlie 
p]>. 251-268 in the first vein mo of the Corps 
d' ohservalioiis de la SocieLd d' Aiji\:iilturc de 
Brcinyae (Rennes, 1760, see note p. 263). 
Du])ont de Nemours is said to have aflirmcd 
that the Cwiiside rations sur Ic Commerce et 
pnrliculieremcnt sur les Coinpagnies, HoeUUs, a 
MaUriscs, Amsterdam, inl2mo, 1758) weie com- 
posed by Clicquot Bervache under “ the eyes and 
with the^advice of Gournay," and the copy in the 
Bibliotlicque Nationale in Baris bears the MS. 
note “par De Gouniay ” in a handwriting of 
^e last century ; but M. de Vroil, who inseits 
^ co])ious analysis of this pamphlet in liis Pli^Ldc 
sur Clicquot Bervaclie (Baris, 1870), does* not 
tt.. ,iport this dpinion. ‘ e. ca. 

For Gouihuy’s administrative career sec Vad- 
ministratiom du commerce au xoiii^ stkle in ajip. , 
to Biollay*s Paete de Famine. Paris, 1885. 

GOV ERN'AIENT, Economic Effects of. 
The economic effects of government on society 
are extraordinarily complex and elusive. In 


an organic body it is well-nigli impossible to 
(lotcnmiue exactly the ctfect wliich any one 
organ exerts upon the othei's and iqion the 
whole. For all the others react upon it. We 
may ascribo-tho ju-ogress of wealth or of jiovcrtv 
to the w'orking of government, but we cannot 
be sure how far the govcinmcnt as Avell as the 
economic condition of that society is the result 
of national characteristics and natnial condi- 
tions. Every general statement le.speuting tlio 
economic effeets of different kinds of govern- 
ment must be regarded merely as a rude ap- 
proximation. Subject to this caution, it may 
he said that government affects the eeonoinie 
condition of .society chiefly in two ways,^,.tlio 
one direct the other indin'ct. The direct eco- 
nomic influence of government is excited in 
legislation, in exccniivo action, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and in foreign and cohmial 
policy. The indirect economic infliu'nco of 
government is the result of its inllnenco upon 
the character of the jieople. 

I, Direct economic injlnence of Governmcni 
— (1) Legislation. Scarcely any law can be 
flamed W’liieh will not by a short or long cliain 
of I ause and effect produce some economic modifi- 
cation. But a dll ect economic influence attaelies 
to legislation upon any of the following tiqiics ; 

(a) The law of lU’operty determining the 
modes in whieh jiroperty may be acijuired, the 
restraints iiiq) 0 .scd on its alienation, the rules 
of inie.statc siicce.ssion, the limits of testament- 
ary pow’er, the degree to whieh ownership may 
be subdivided, the imudents of moitgagc, the 
possible kinds of servitudes, the registration of 
title, and many other subjects. 

(h) Commercial law', which regulates the 
making of con trad .s, the fonnatioii and dissolu- 
iimi of partnersliijts and joint-stock comjianic.s, 
tlie ])roccdnre in bankrujitcy, the peculiarities 
of lulls of lading and negotiable instruments, 
the rights ami liabilities of bai-kcrs, the jiroLce- 
tioii of pa^'iits, trade marks, and cojiyrights. 

(c) Tlie law of proceduie, which detei mines 
in what maimer redress for civil or punishment 
for criminal wroiig.s iiiiust be sought. Its 
economic infiuenco will vary as it is more or 
less conducive to obtaining justice in a reason- 
able time and at a moderate expense. 

((^) Tlio criminal law, which, by defending 
liberty of person and secuiity of ju-operty, makes 
imlu-stry and commerce on a large scale possible. 
Its economic usefulness will depend on its being 
complete, cxjilicit, and severe enough to deter 
from crime without being so severe as to awaken 
general symjiatliy for oriiniiials. 

* (c) Administrative law, which defines the 
olijncts ok/adininistratioii, creates the adminis- 
trative bodies, and regulates their powers and 
jirocedurc. Under this head may be placed all 
the laws which deal witli national defence, the 
army and navy, publio health, education, the 
relief of the poor, and the regulation of industry, 
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regulate liia work and pleaaiires. But in a 
regime of division of lahour there arisffe the 
need of excliango. Gosseii employs curves of 
the sort represented in our Fig. 1 in the ex- 
position of a theory of cxek.ingo #vhich l»ears 
comparison with the eonstructions of the 
mathematical economists avIio have succeeded 
him. He piettily illusLiaies the advantages 
Df exchange hy the case of two children, one 
of whom has more blend and butter, the other 
more milk than he wants ([>. 80). Okservung 
that the sum total of utility will vary .accord- 
ing the terms of the cxikange, he is led to 
investigate the arrangement which is productive 
of “gicalfst hnp]iine.ss,” of whit;]i the con- 
dition is lh.it the linal utility due to the last 
im jenient of a commodity should be the same 
for .all per-sons ; .i i)roportion which is extended 
so as to apply to tlie di.sti ihntioii of labour 
as well as commodities. This utilitarian dis- 
Liil)ntion, acc'oiding to whi'-li “each obtains 
the amount which he can justly claim,” tends 
to he realised in virtue of tlic eon e.sj Kind eiico 
helween private and puhlie inteiest. This sort of 
“ harmony ” has n been de.sciibed more extra- 
vagniith ]jy Bastiat (bO-lOO). 'J'he realisation 
ot the tine }» iiadi.se is the removal of hindrances 
to the ficu play of self-interest. 

Betb.e .st.ow'ing how these liindrances aie to 
be removed, (cossen pieh.xes several niiseellaneoiis 
tl.- )iies, some of whieli may he noticed m the 
ord(''- io which they oeeiir — not a very lucid 
oalci. 

The tl.c.iry of rent is investig.ited hy Go.ssen 
in some not very inviting symbols. dTie elleots 
jaoduced on .eut hy the addition of a pleasure 
lupdi'iig lO 'xe.'t'ou, hy the increa.se of “ skill,” 
i*iul tln*r changes above adverted to, aie tor- 
niulalcu with ehavacteri.stic elaborateness (}ip. 

1 0^ n 1 , 

A coil .leration of tlic future vaihie of rent 
Icic’ to y liieoi^ of capitalisation, which has 
some 'liiiities to those which have been pio- 
[ioundcil by Jevons and by riolkssof Maishall 
(pp. lM-118). 

Gossen next iii'|ulie .4 W'hat are tli. inde- 
pendent variables, the determining factors of, 
as we should say, economic otpnhbriiun. His 
fourfidd divi.sion of the •ultiim.te elements 
deserves atteuLiun (pp. 120 - 121 ). '' 

The next subject whieli comes up is tlie 
measuiemeut o f pleasure. G ossen is as sanguine 
as Jevons about the pOLiihility of constructing 
demand -curves. He thinks that the mean 
results thus obtained might serve as a guide to 
the individual in bis cilorts lo niaximise bis 
owm pleasure (p. 127) • 

Among the inisc''^ an uis reniarl^ v/liich 
follow may be noticed a clistiiictioiv between 
necessaries and lnxurie.s ; with a fall in jirico 
the total expenditiii’o on a necessary decreases, 
— on a luxury, increases (p. 133 d seq.), 

Gossen occupies some pages with “vi.rifica- 


tioms,” among which ho ]>laces the proposition 
that rent docs nof de}tcnd on cost of jiroduciion. 
There follows an extensive series of common^ 
places (p. 148 et^cq.) under the Lead “errore of 
statesmen ami oeonomisls.” 

The “errors” of the nior.ilist.s are more 
piipiant. G'ossen comjdaiiis that they have 
disjiaragcd the princii)le of self-interest. Fail- 
ing to perceiv^o that “the creation is perfect,” 
they hav'^e neglected the iiiotive-[)OV\er ])rovided 
hy tlie Creator for his inacliine. The true 
religion of the Creator aims at maxiinisiiig the 
sum of hajipiness on the cai Lh. The priests of 
tlie true religion are seieiitilic discoverers ; its 
sacraments ph 3 'sical lyjd chemical exjierinionts. 

The pedagiigues are next ariaigiicd for stereo- 
iyping tlic s^astem of classical education (}>. 
190). 

It remains only to show how to remove the 
impediments which ]ircv(!nt the law of pleasure 
being carried out, and earth being turned into 
a paradise. The “impediments in man him- 
self” are to be reiuoveil by a perfect education, 
of wbieb Gos.sen preseiibes the model. Among 
artificial or external hindrances is a bad 
cniToncy, a subject on which Gossen has much 
to say. Ho recommends that tlie stute sliould 
guarantee the linerie.ss only, not the weight, of 
the coinage. Ho d).sai»provcs of a leguliaed rate 
between gold and silver, speaking with refer- 
ence to a single shale. 

Freedom i^’om liiiidiaiice doc.s not imply 
abolition of propel ty (}>. 228). But the action 
of the state must be kept at a minimum. The 
true church, which is tlie school, would require 
110 protection. 

A system of state-credit or national loan- 
fund (]>p. 239-250), and tlie nationalisation of 
land (p. 250), arc also recommended. 

In coiicliibioii (]). 273) Gossen dwells on the 
henelits to bo oxpecteil from the adoption of liis 
reconiinendations : jYothi/ig mon, is wanted to 
make earth a paradise ” (italicised in the 
original). • 

Tlicse speculations apjicar to he, as Jevons 
says, of infeiior merit. Gossen is guilty of 
a fallacy to which mathematical economists 
iH'c peculiarly liable : what may he called the 
“illicit process” from tlie principle of utility 
in economics to utilitarianism in the philo- 
sophy of conduct. The logical error ig aggra- 
vated ill the case ofc Gossen by a certain 
pedantry and want of humour. His strength 
lay only in the more mechanical portions 
of Uie matliematical* theory. He was a 
man of one idea ; hut that was an immortal 
one. • • 

[Ih'cface to the second edition of Jev one’s Theory 
qf Political Economy, l^l'd.—Journatd^ Econo- 
viisfesy 4th serie.s, vol. xxx., 1885, 41 . 68 . — Un 
tcovmiiste Jnconna, hy Prof. Leoii Walras; con- 
taining a biographical notice supplied by Go 8 .scn’i 
nephew.] F. Y. B. 
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by stubborn fighting courage, can a nation hope 
to become powerful. War always involves an 
interruption of industry and a destruction of 
wealth. But war does not al rays involve an 
ultimate economic loss. It may be the only 
means of securing an economic gain. It h.'is 
been said that the seven groat wars which 
England waged between 1688 and 1815 left 
no permanent result except the national 
debt. It w’ould be far truer to say that the 
cost of these warn lies been returned to England 
one-hundredfold. They jirocured for England 
the free development of her institutions, the 
supremacy of the seas, the largest share in the 
carrying trade, a colonial and an Indian empire, 
— all c.sscntial conditions of her economic pro- 
gress. As founders of English prosjterity Wolfe 
and Clive, Nelson and Wellington, rank with 
Hargreaves and Arkwright, with Watt and 
Stephenson. On the oilier hand, no per- 
manent economic advaiitnge resulted to France 
from her brilliant victories aixl Eurojtcan 
supremacy in the time of tho hrst Napoleon. 
She sustained grave ecoiioiiiic injury in tho 
slaughter of so many of her bravest and most 
adventurous citizens, in the violent dislocation 
of her commerce, and in the false direction given 
to her energies. Thus there is no simple a 
irriori rule ior dcteriiiining the ecojjomic effect 
of a foreign ])o]icy. Even if such a rule could 
be found, it would not be suflicient for our 
guidanoo apart from moral and h^uilical con- 
siderations. Colonial policy likewise has an 
influence upon national prosjierity too extensive 
to be examined here. 

11. Indirect Economic Inflwncc of Govern- 
ment . — Whatever strengthens the national 
character and intelligence is economically bene- 
ficial. Therefore a political constitution which 
tends to develop tho intelligence and character 
of the people tends to make them ])rosjierons. 
In certain stages of civilisation this benefit is 
conferred hy a ]niwcrful anttxjratic government 
which re])resses local feuds, breakil down the 
barriers of local prejudice, and compels a rude 
population to orderly industry. In otlicr 
stages of civilisation tlie same benefit is deiived 
from a large measure of political liboity^ 
Political liberty is indeed a vague tiurn. It 
means sometimes freedom from foreign domina- 
tion, swiiictimes comiiarative freedom from 
interference by tlie Mational govornincnt, 
sometimes the possession of a vote in deciding 
w^ho shall govciTi, and sometimes the light to 
take an active j»ersonat jjart in adminwtra- 
tion. But in any or all of these senses it is a 
, leans of jifesperity to those wlio are fit to 
enjoy it. * 

Foreign ^domination involves the transfer- 
ence of a certain amount of wealth from the* 
subject to till sovereign community, whether 
as mere tribute or in discharge of tlie cost of 
govemraont and defence ; it often involves 


considerable interference with tho commerod 
and ijidiistry of the subject for the benefit of 
the sovereign community, and it often depresses 
energy and intclligerico by closing or at least 
narrowing Uie possibilities of a great career. 
I'lieso disadvantages, however, may be partly 
lessoiifd, jiartly compensated, if tlio dominant 
peojile have much to imjiart to the conquered, 
whether in better law's and institutions or in 
improved mechanical appliances or in general 
intellectual cultivation. Tho subjugation of 
barbarous by civilised nations has been one of 
the principal means of human improvement. 

Personal iiidcpeiiilencc, the freedom of the 
individual, especially the freedom to associate 
wdth other individuals for common ends, is 
essential to the highest economic devolo})rnent. 
For that dcvelojmient cannot be attained 
exccjit by a daring, inventive, and original 
people. 8uch a people wdll not submit to 
unreasonable and vexatious iiiterforeiicc, or if it 
does, it will lose its most valuable qualities. 
It may continue to be noted for a i»lodding 
industry and a miiiuie thrift, but these virtues 
are not enough to main tain its j>re-ominenco. 
The saying that England lias been made by her 
adventurers will bo found more or less true of 
every great commercial community. But even 
wdien personal independence has bi'cn too much 
restricted, the possession ol’ a vote and the 
imagination that one can change the govern- 
ment w'lieiicver one has a mind, mitigate the 
sense of constraint and the consequent loss of 
energy. Lastly })olitical freedom in the sense 
of the right to an active y>articipation in jmblic 
allairs would bo highly stimulating to 
intelligence and character if men generally 
availed themselves of it. But this is rarely 
the case in civilised countries, wdiere business, 
study, an<l pleasure absorb the energies of 
ninety-nine citizens in a hundred. It is a 
common comyilaint among oi,y’selvos that tho 
compositi(^n even of the most iinjiortant local 
assemblies tends to become woi se rather than 
better. We cannot hero consider how far 
tills comjilaint is w'cll founded. If such a 
dctei’ioration were leal and long continued, it 
w'ould reduce self vei n men t to an empty 
form. 

[Adam Smith, Weulth if Nations, cp. bks, 
IV. and v, — J. S. Mill, PHnoiphs of Political 
Enmomi/, bk. ’■ and on Likrfjf and on lleprenen- 
tative To(’qlle^ille, Pemoemhe en 

Anih'ifiue, passim. — Sk})heii, J.iftcrti/, FraUrnity, 
and Equality. — R. Sj^' iicer, The, Man verms the 
Ftate, — Kitchie, Principles of Ftute Interference . — 
devons, The Htate in relntym in LaJjour . — 
Montagu\ Judividval Liherty.~-\y\wy, La%o oj 
the S'dgwn k, Politics and Ethics. 

— Th<| literaliire of Free 'iVade ami Protection 
generally ■, and the authorities refernjd to in the 
articles on Admjnistiution ; Bur.KAaciucY; 
Cknthaubation ; Laisskz-Faiiib.I f. c. m. 
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regulate liia work and pleaaiires. But in a 
regime of division of lahour there arisffe the 
need of excliango. Gosseii employs curves of 
the sort represented in our Fig. 1 in the ex- 
position of a theory of cxek.ingo #vhich l»ears 
comparison with the eonstructions of the 
mathematical economists avIio have succeeded 
him. He piettily illusLiaies the advantages 
Df exchange hy the case of two children, one 
of whom has more blend and butter, the other 
more milk than he wants ([>. 80). Okservung 
that the sum total of utility will vary .accord- 
ing the terms of the cxikange, he is led to 
investigate the arrangement which is productive 
of “gicalfst hnp]iine.ss,” of whit;]i the con- 
dition is lh.it the linal utility due to the last 
im jenient of a commodity should be the same 
for .all per-sons ; .i i)roportion which is extended 
so as to apply to tlie di.sti ihntioii of labour 
as well as commodities. This utilitarian dis- 
Liil)ntion, acc'oiding to whi'-li “each obtains 
the amount which he can justly claim,” tends 
to he realised in virtue of tlic eon e.sj Kind eiico 
helween private and puhlie inteiest. This sort of 
“ harmony ” has n been de.sciibed more extra- 
vagniith ]jy Bastiat (bO-lOO). 'J'he realisation 
ot the tine }» iiadi.se is the removal of hindrances 
to the ficu play of self-interest. 

Betb.e .st.ow'ing how these liindrances aie to 
be removed, (cossen pieh.xes several niiseellaneoiis 
tl.- )iies, some of whieli may he noticed m the 
ord(''- io which they oeeiir — not a very lucid 
oalci. 

The tl.c.iry of rent is investig.ited hy Go.ssen 
in some not very inviting symbols. dTie elleots 
jaoduced on .eut hy the addition of a pleasure 
lupdi'iig lO 'xe.'t'ou, hy the increa.se of “ skill,” 
i*iul tln*r changes above adverted to, aie tor- 
niulalcu with ehavacteri.stic elaborateness (}ip. 

1 0^ n 1 , 

A coil .leration of tlic future vaihie of rent 
Icic’ to y liieoi^ of capitalisation, which has 
some 'liiiities to those which have been pio- 
[ioundcil by Jevons and by riolkssof Maishall 
(pp. lM-118). 

Gossen next iii'|ulie .4 W'hat are tli. inde- 
pendent variables, the determining factors of, 
as we should say, economic otpnhbriiun. His 
fourfidd divi.sion of the •ultiim.te elements 
deserves atteuLiun (pp. 120 - 121 ). '' 

The next subject whieli comes up is tlie 
measuiemeut o f pleasure. G ossen is as sanguine 
as Jevons about the pOLiihility of constructing 
demand -curves. He thinks that the mean 
results thus obtained might serve as a guide to 
the individual in bis cilorts lo niaximise bis 
owm pleasure (p. 127) • 

Among the inisc''^ an uis reniarl^ v/liich 
follow may be noticed a clistiiictioiv between 
necessaries and lnxurie.s ; with a fall in jirico 
the total expenditiii’o on a necessary decreases, 
— on a luxury, increases (p. 133 d seq.), 

Gossen occupies some pages with “vi.rifica- 


tioms,” among which ho ]>laces the proposition 
that rent docs nof de}tcnd on cost of jiroduciion. 
There follows an extensive series of common^ 
places (p. 148 et^cq.) under the Lead “errore of 
statesmen ami oeonomisls.” 

The “errors” of the nior.ilist.s are more 
piipiant. G'ossen comjdaiiis that they have 
disjiaragcd the princii)le of self-interest. Fail- 
ing to perceiv^o that “the creation is perfect,” 
they hav'^e neglected the iiiotive-[)OV\er ])rovided 
hy tlie Creator for his inacliine. The true 
religion of the Creator aims at maxiinisiiig the 
sum of hajipiness on the cai Lh. The priests of 
tlie true religion are seieiitilic discoverers ; its 
sacraments ph 3 'sical lyjd chemical exjierinionts. 

The pedagiigues are next ariaigiicd for stereo- 
iyping tlic s^astem of classical education (}>. 
190). 

It remains only to show how to remove the 
impediments which ]ircv(!nt the law of pleasure 
being carried out, and earth being turned into 
a paradise. The “impediments in man him- 
self” are to be reiuoveil by a perfect education, 
of wbieb Gos.sen preseiibes the model. Among 
artificial or external hindrances is a bad 
cniToncy, a subject on which Gossen has much 
to say. Ho recommends that tlie stute sliould 
guarantee the linerie.ss only, not the weight, of 
the coinage. Ho d).sai»provcs of a leguliaed rate 
between gold and silver, speaking with refer- 
ence to a single shale. 

Freedom i^’om liiiidiaiice doc.s not imply 
abolition of propel ty (}>. 228). But the action 
of the state must be kept at a minimum. The 
true church, which is tlie school, would require 
110 protection. 

A system of state-credit or national loan- 
fund (]>p. 239-250), and tlie nationalisation of 
land (p. 250), arc also recommended. 

In coiicliibioii (]). 273) Gossen dwells on the 
henelits to bo oxpecteil from the adoption of liis 
reconiinendations : jYothi/ig mon, is wanted to 
make earth a paradise ” (italicised in the 
original). • 

Tlicse speculations apjicar to he, as Jevons 
says, of infeiior merit. Gossen is guilty of 
a fallacy to which mathematical economists 
iH'c peculiarly liable : what may he called the 
“illicit process” from tlie principle of utility 
in economics to utilitarianism in the philo- 
sophy of conduct. The logical error ig aggra- 
vated ill the case ofc Gossen by a certain 
pedantry and want of humour. His strength 
lay only in the more mechanical portions 
of Uie matliematical* theory. He was a 
man of one idea ; hut that was an immortal 
one. • • 

[Ih'cface to the second edition of Jev one’s Theory 
qf Political Economy, l^l'd.—Journatd^ Econo- 
viisfesy 4th serie.s, vol. xxx., 1885, 41 . 68 . — Un 
tcovmiiste Jnconna, hy Prof. Leoii Walras; con- 
taining a biographical notice supplied by Go 8 .scn’i 
nephew.] F. Y. B. 
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tno })CO})le. There seems to have been also 
a wish to have definiteness ‘and iiniformity in 
•prices and in taxation. In taxation, c.c/., 
fixed customs were levied, liie lialf-niark on 
each sack of wool and on tlie jn'isa recta of two 
tuns on each slnjiload of wine. Any tiling be- 
yond Ibis was icgardod as an occasional .subsidy 
for a special inirpose. Tliis taxation inteifered, 
however, to some exient with industry, for, 
chiefly in order to facilitate the collection of 
th(' customs, the export trade was regulated by 
the “ stapJe ” system (.see SrAPLE). The export 
of wool, c.rf., was hereby forceil into definite 
channels and allowed only at certain ports by 
Edwards 1. and III., who thus asserted the 
royal light of controlling trade. In other 
points it may be .sai<l that the Edwards legis- 
lated for industry with a view rather to the 
interests of the consumer than of anybody else, 
though Edward 11 1. 's encouragement of Flemish 
immigration, in 1331 and other years, seems to 
point to a definite jilan of increasing national 
wealtli by promoting now industries ; and his 
general legislation fo’' the wool trade is a series 
of attempts to keep np a high price of wool to 
foreigners— an attempt largely siicei'sslul, owing 
to the almost complete monopoly which England 
jiossessod in this commodity. The intorhu'ence 
with industry that is marked in the reign of 
Edward III. hy the historically famous First 
Statute of Ijabourers (the 25 111. c. i., 

A. I). 1351) is sliictly in acrord.llieo with the 
spirit of the age in which that statute was 
enacted. It was the custom of the time to 
regulate jirices hy authority, and this inler- 
feronce on the juirl of tlie government did not 
cause discontent. Hence parliament was not 
enforcing a novelty when, in tin's First Statiiie 
of Labourers, and in many subsequent ones, it. 
endeavoured to regubite the pi ice of labour as 
well as of provisions and cloth. At the same 
time it cannot bo denied that, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of fflo period snceeeding 
the Black Death (see Black Dkat^), the legis 
lation in regard to wages of workmen and their 
right to combine tended to bcc<mie paitisan 
legislation in the intcrert of the landowning 
classes who made the laws. Still we must ffo 
careful to observe F'at these .statutes aio in the 
main a fair atteinjit to regulate }>riccs and wages 
to'jdJtCi, so that one should folhiw tlie other. 
Another irii|<orta^if ohtf'ct of ali labour legis- 
lation from the 2.1 Edward III. c. 1 and the 12 
Richard If. o. 4, was to secure a sufficient 
amount of labour for agriculture, as beiii^ the 
most important indu-try mi the country, and 
ilso a.s bviiij^ that in which the landowning 
leg! slatorif were most nearly concerned. (For 
a useful nummary of the various statute .s o/ 
labourers, ^p. Uiorold Rogcis, IiJcnnomSc Inter- 
T^retfUion of Tfidory, ch. ii.). In noii-a.gri- 
oultiiral industries wo may notice that in the 
period from Edward I. to, say, Henry ^ II., 


govcj'iimeiit interference becomes more and 
mor# marked, as it is more and more needed, 
owing to th(‘ un.satisfactory manner in which 
the gild .sysbm was now beginning to work, 
and owing* lo the great development of the 
inanulactuiiiig industries. In tlie leigii of 
Kichiird II. thi.s intcrlcience begins fo assume 
the character that afterwards developed into 
the Mercaxtile Systkm (q.e.) ol Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts, for it becomes an axiom that 
commerce and induslry are to be legul.ited with 
the object of pioinoliiig iiatiomal ))owor through 
national we.alth. Hence we iind numerous 
statutes framed to ciicouiagc native shipjiiiig — 
the 5 Rich. II. st. I. e. 3 may he called oiir 
earlie.st navigation act— to attract bullion into 
our merchants’ hamls (5 Rii-h. II. st, I. c. 2), 
and to jirotcet n.itive industry against aliens 
(as by the 33 Hen. VJ. c. 5 and the 22 Ed. 
IV. c. 3). Now, too, begins inoi'e definitely the 
eia of the CoiiN Laws (q.r.), whereby govern- 
ment tried to eiieouiage aiable tanning as 
against the growing {uactiee ol .slieep-farming 
for the sake ol wool (cp 12 Uieh. 11. e.c. 3-7), 
to secure a Large agricultural ]iopiilation (7 lieu. 
IV. c. 17), and to proniole coi’n-giow iiig by 
allowing the export of English eom (J 7 Rich. 11. 
c. 7 and 15 Hell. VI. c 2), and foihidding the 
import ot lorcign gr.iin (3 Ed. IV. e. 2 and 
23 Hen. \T. c. 5). In the ’fiidoi jxiriod this 
feeling of a naiiruial poluy gtijws stronger, and 
it- is felt that the intere.st of the indivifiual must 
be sacrificed to that of the nation, il, by so 
doing, national jiower will I'O iuereased. A.s 
national powei seemed to iJeiKuid iqton the 
growth (1) of .shipping, as a feeder to the navy; 
(2) of jiopulatioTi, and espcially agrieullnial 
population, as a feeder to the anny ; aiid (3) of 
treasure, we naturilly iir.d (1) tlie series of 
navigation acts eonrinued {.\g. 23 Him. VIII. 
c. 7, 2 & 3 Ed. Vf. c. 19), and (2) the .statutes 
of labourers kept up (e.a 11 •Hen. \TI. c. 22), 
and the <^‘jiotiula(ion of nual disriicLs tJiroiigh 
.sheop-farming or migration to iowns soveiely 
clieeked (4 lieu. VI 1. e. IG ap]'lying to the 
Isle of Wight). Also (3) numerous acts were 
pas.sed to .secure a large supply ot bullion for 
this country (ep. (.^niningliam, GroiHh of Eng. 
fndndry and Commerce, i. 387). As the 
gilds were now decaving mid their usefulness 
di:crea.sing, wo find the iroveinment reducing 
them more -and more under its authority (1 Hen. . 
VJI. e. 5) tib Somerset, lollowiug the policy of 
Hen. VIII., coinnleted llieir ruin hy eonfiseat- 
ng tlieir lands Ed VI. c. 14, A.i). 1547). 
At the same time the powci of the gihl.s, 
*cspccialiy of those which rcpi'csented the work- 
ing cla.sW Icing .an objf, d of jealousy to the 
Tudors, ftie government was by no means loth 
to i^jicrfere wit h riiem (cp. also the ro-emict- 
nieiit of laws against cunibinations of workmen 
hy tlie 2 & 3 Ed. VI. c. lf>, and see Combina- 
tion Law.s). 
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III. In the Elizabethan code of regnl{|tions 
for industry we find government iiiterfeyenee 
and tlie desire for the dovelojunent of national 
))Owcr very strong. So distinctly was this 
the case that ])rivate interests came to he 
looked ujion almost with disfavour, esjiecially 
in the ease of combinations of workniCM (see 
CoMUiNATioN Laws). Legislation continues 
niueli on tlie old lines in (1) the Navigation 
Acts of 1 Eliz. c. 13, T) Eliz. c. 5, and the 
more famous Acts of and KltJO ; (2) the 

Corn Laws of 13 Eliz. c. 13, of 15 Charles II. 
c. 7, encouraging the gi-owtli and export of 
corn, and again by the 35 Eliz. c. 7, which 
endeavours to force all surjilus labour into 
agiiculture, and by all the legislation which 
followed (sec CuJiN Law.s) ; (3) the protection 
and encouragement of native manufactures by 
prohibiting foreign imports (5 Eliz. c. 7) and 
restricting the e.\i)ort of raw matin-iala that 
might be worked u]) at homo (as of wool and 
live slieep, in 8 Eliz. c 3), while the consumjdion 
of native manufactures is to bo cncouiaged, as 
by the law 13 Eliz. c. 19, providing that men 
must w'eai’ caj'S of English make. As regards 
inlerfeionce wdth (1) labour and w.'iges, the 
legislation of Elizabeth has well been termed 
III' luimental, and it continued to operate with 
lU ittically little change till well into the 19th 
Odiinry. The famous Stulule of Apprentices 
of 15t)3, the 5 Eliz. c. 4 (see Apprenticeshii*) 
had lor its objects to regulate wages in accord- 
ance with juices hy assessment, to encoiu'age 
goon service by checking migiation from one 
employ'’r to another, to secure good w'ork by 
making apprenticeshij) coirijiulsory — seven yeans 
<oraitLam and longer for husbandry— and to 
vucourago agricultmo by making all those who 
were not otherwise employed serve in husbandry. 
It was meant to miju’ove rather than to depress 
the condition of the labourer, and though after- 
w u’(^s much misused by cmjdoyers, is a curious 
niuunmcnt of kindly meant i)ateriml ^gislation. 
Ihis act did not apjdy to new trades that 
came into existence after 15G3, and therefore 
tliesi' w'ere regulated generally by jirovisioiis 
in the jiatents given to tliose who started 
them. In this code of legislation, how^ever, 
no j)rovision w'as made for supervising the 
(piality of manufactures, as had been done in 
previous times {e.g. by the aulnager for cloth ; 
see Aulnageu). Hence wo fiud the state now 
re-organisiii" companies like the old craft-gilds 
(cp. Cunningham, as ab ivo, ii. 48) or gi anting 
to iKitmitces rightij of searcli lyid supervision of 
particular goods tliroughout the whole kingdom. 
Ibis naturally' led to monopolies being grauterf 
to individuals (see iVIonopoi.y), and nUDnojadies 
again cuiae to ho a source of revenue to the 
crow'n. Jt must la* ijaid, liowever, in favour of 
the much-abused monopoly system, so prominent 
under the Stuarts, that theoretieany at least 
it provided for the government a check upon 


devclojimciits of tiade that might prove detri- 
iiicnta! to national interests. 

The jjolicy of tlie governmont in its interfer-* 
cnees with indiisty after tlie Stuart period, and 
especially after the revolution of 1G88, w'as to 
develoj) tlic industiies of the country in every 
possible W'ay. In the endeavour to carry out 
this policy England was only following the ex- 
ample of her continental neighbours, the Dutch 
and the French, for navigation acts and the j»ro- 
tection of native industries were not hy any 
means conlinccl to England. The chief points 
aimed at by 1‘lnglisli statesmen of the 18th 
cemtury were (1) the piovision of a snfliciciit 
supply of raw' material (c g. of wool, and even 
of woollen yarn, 12 Ceo. II. 21), hy encouraging 
importsofsucli commodities and jiivventing theii* 
export ; (2) the jirohihition of the imjiort of 
finished goods into Biitisli markets, wdiile e.g, 
even Indian muslins and calieois were subjected 
to strict regulations lest tliey .should interfere 
with our linen trade (see 11 & 12 WiU. III. 
c. 10) ; and (3) aitenijiLs w'eie made to encourage 
the consumption of home inanufactui'i's, jiartly 
by sumptuary laws (c.y. hy the 18 Ceo. II. 
c. 38, and 21 Geo. II. c. 2G, which imposed 
penalties for wearing Ereiicli eamhric or lawn), 
and partly by comjiolling the use of British 
commodities in certain eases {e.g, sail-cloth, 
19 Ceo. II. c. 27). The woollen cloth trade 
in jiarticular was most carefully eueouraged (see 
Cunningham* ii. 340), though both in inanu- 
faetuves and in agriculture the policy lairsued 
tended to foster merely class interests. But if 
certain classes persuaded parliament to legislate 
in tlieir own i>rivatc interests, as one class in par- 
ticular constantly did, jiarliamcnt still believed 
that it W'as doing its best for the country. This 
W'as specially the case when the landed interest 
was the largest in the kingdom and when, as in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, agriculture was the 
foremost of our industries. But w'hcn the indus- 
trial revolution niaifb itself felt in George III.'s 
reign, and *1110 new manufactuiing interests 
became more dominant, English industry out- 

I , row very (piickly the various regulations and 

rcslriclions originally inteinled lor its henelit. 
The Assize of Bkkad ani> Beku, for instance, 
had even in 1709 to be revised (8 Anne, c. 18); 
the asssessment of w'ages was fast heconiing in- 
operative, and by 1795 seems almost lo liave 
been forgotten (Cuniftngharn, ii. 3.59). In 
fact “the introduction of machinery brought 
about the collajise of the industrial system of 
Eliz.-^ioth ” — a system %f w'ondcriul comiirelien- 
sivcne.ss that had gathered up the tentative 
legislation of previous centuries nnd left its 
mark, lioth for good and ill, on that centuries 
|liat followed it. • 

[Cmmingli.’ini, (iroivth of JCuglUh hulmlry ami 
Oomwerce, Cambridge, 1892, pussm, the works of 

J. E. Thnrohi Itogeis. — Asliley, Economic JJisiury, 
i. pt. 2. See also articles in this Die ti unary on 
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Apprenticeship; Assize op Bread A5fD Beku; 
Mercantile System; Monopoly.] 

[ , H. do B. a. 

Government Regulationi of Industry 
TO 'I'liK 20 i’h Century. Tho history of 
state action in En^L^land, during the 19th 
coutuiy, niay bo divided into two periods. 
In the earlier, the legislature was anxious 
to avoid inteirereiico with tlio economic and 
industrial action of individuals. In tho later 
period, t.hc legi slat lire has become more and 
more disjioscd to regulate their activity. It 
must not bo su[»posed that cither tendency has 
ojteiated at any one time wholly unchecked 
by tho o})]iosite tondeney. Tho repeal of old 
and the enactment of new regulations have 
been, to a large extent, simultaneous. Never- 
theless, there has been a marked change in 
public ojiinion, and in legislation on industrial 
questions. This change, being necos.sarily 
gradual and iri’ogular, cannot be assigned to any 
one year. But the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1840 may be regarded as tho last great achieve- 
ment of the policy of La tSvSJ5Z-faire. Since then 
the policy of state interference has been gainin'^ 
the ascendency. The circumstances of England, 
in the beginning of tho 19th century, were 
propitious to the policy of removing all restraints 
oiT the economic action of individuals. The 
imitrovement of machinery was revolutionising 
commerce and manufactures. This revolution 
rendered the ancient system oC regulation, 
dating cl dolly fi-om the reign of Elizabeth, 
totally inap])licable. The atteiujit to control 
prices and wages, to cnsuic a proper tmin- 
ing of tho workman, or a satisfactory quality 
of products, became more hojioloss than ever. 
The incessant change and expansion of industry 
impressed reflective minds a.s some vast natural 
phenomenon which could not be guided or 
controlled. The middle cla.ss, Avhich had gained 
so mucli in wealth and in iiolitical power hy 
the indusiiial revolntioiqo was instinctively 
ivcr.se to state control. Confident in its talent 
for business, its energy, and accumulated capital, 
[t felt tliat, with freedom, it was more tlian a 
match lor all coin])etitors. The current philo- 
jophy fell ill with the instinct of business men. 
[t was dee])ly tinged hy tlio ojitimism of the 
1 8th century. Tlie economic theory of Adam 
5mith, and the legislative theory of Bentham, 
irc alike pervaded by a kelief in the beneficence 
)1 nature or of Providence. Nature or Provi- 
ienoe, according to these theories, so orders 
mmau life that the endeavour of each to secure 
lis own hapjiincss produces, automatically ; the 
ia|. »incs.s ol all. It follows then, that, in 
dmost evc"y case, the state does most for tho 
jeueral welfare hy allowing cvoryliody to do 
he best lie can lor himself. And Llius, in the' 
irst half oV tho,]9tli century, the economic 
acts of the time, the instinct of tho class wliich 
vas acquiring political jiredorainanco, and tho | 


philosophical theories generally received among 
thinkers and statesmen, all tended to reduce 
the action of the state within tho narrowest 
possible bounds. 

The re.sult was seen in legislation. The 
apprenticesliip and combination laws were re- 
pealed. The exclu.sivfi jirivileges of corporate 
towns were abolished. The poor law, which 
had been exjiandod into a .system of supple- 
menting wages out of rates, \vas relemied, and 
became merely a provision for tlie destitute. 
The protective tarill' w'as gi’adiially abolished. 
But whilst the old forms of state regulation 
were di.sappcariiig, the course of eviiits and of 
speculation were bringing about a leaction in 
favour of state inter forenco. For, as the new 
industrial system developed, it was found 1o 
produce evils whicli individual action could not 
remedy. These evils led to legislation, for 
workers in factoric.s, as early as the year 1 802 
(see FAcroRY Acts). The wage-earning class, 
which has gi'adually acquii'cd the lai ge.st sliare 
of i)olilical power, has ahvays felt that its 
strength lies in combined action — not in indi- 
vidual cntcrpiise— and lias usually favoured the 
])rinciplc of stale regulation. At the same time, 
philosophical reflection has taken new 1‘onns. 
The belief in the beneficence of nature ha.s given 
])laco to the doctrine of the stnigglc for existence. 
This doctrine is incom])atible witli the notion 
that the general interest is host secured by every- 
body’s endeavour to promote hi.s own interest. 
Thus philosophers have become more willing to 
accept tho deliberate regulation of industry 
by an authority which, at all evmits, profes.sos 
to represent the w'hole community. The re- 
action tow^ards inedueval ideas, oxjiressed in the 
high church movement, and in the writings of 
Carlyle and liirskin, ha.s also contributed to 
le.ssen the value formerly attacliod to individual 
responsibility and individual freedom. A third 
influence, favourable to the extension of shite 
control, may be found in the literature and 
philosophy of the mo.st civilised continental 
peoples — especially of tho Germans. At the 
beginning of this century the English jicoplc, 
isolated by its long war with France, and jiroud 
of its achievements in tliat war, had touched 
the Iiighest point of arrogant self-confidence. 
Englislimcii ivcre inclined to regard all imported 
theories with su.spicioii, and, if they i-elated to 
commerce or industry, with contemjit as wdl. 
All this has been elianged. The material 
progress of other nations has raised tneii 
standing in English eyas. The political and 
economic pre-eminence of England has Uen 
wuch reduced. Increased facilities for tn'vel 
and transmission of intelligence liavo nude 
the Eiigl^sliman more cosmopolitan. The vast 
space wdiich the action of government fills in 
siieli bountries as France or Germany, and Gie 
audacious theories which it lias generated, ha^e 
made a deep impression on the English miml. 
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Lastly, tlio benevolent despotism which wc 
have established in India, with at fpst a 
wonderful apparent success, has re -acred on 
English political ideas, and lias reconimciided 
state action to many who would not have bci’ii 
accessible to speculative arguments. 

The jiraciical result of the change iu^ public 
ojiinion, insensibly produced by all those 
agencies, is scon in the swooping legislation of 
the last sixty years. During that time the 
state has extended its activity in every 
direction. Following up its first hesitating 

iiiterforcnce on behalf of childion onijiloycd in 
factories, the state has taken steps to secure 
the safety, health, and comfort of persons 
engaged in almost every dangerous or un- 
wholesoiuo oecu[iation, wlietlicr in mines, in 
ships, or in laetoi'ies. It has provided a 
comphdo system of gratuitous elemental y 
odueatimi. In Wales it lias organised secondary 
education, ami eveiywlicre it has begun to 
promote technical education. It lias established 
an elaboralo sanitary administi-ation. Labour 
exchaugos for assisting workmen to find em- 
])loyiuent have lu'cii esfablislied in nianv 
jtlaecs. It lias increased the functions of flu* 
Jiost-oliiee, telephones, and telegraphs, and le- 
a<l)ustcd the rates charged for the carnage 
of ,i,(.od.s hy railways. It has augmented the 
bill then ol taxes and the number of voik- 
men and ollieials wlioni it employs. It has 
filial t-ed both the duties and the Vcvemios of 
loral autliorities. It is invited to ap])iopn (e 
tlie “uiicanicd increment” of the land, or tlie 
'and itself, at least in towns; to acquire all 
mines ; to regulate the hours of labour for all 
v'orknien ; to secni’c to them and their families 
g. id lodgings at low rents ; to feed their 
children whilst at school ; to cater for their 
amusement ; to ]irovide them with pensions 
when past work ; to take over one branch of 
iidushy after another, as fast as it can find 
thi reijuLsitc capital and organise ^le requisite 
staM ; in short, to enter upon a course of 
development which would linally make state 
action eo-e\ tensive with the life of society. 

It would ho difficult, if not imjiossiblo, to 
attempt an exact estimate of xvhat lias hitherto 
been done in extending the action of the state, 
or to criticise the jiroposals for its furtlier 
extension. Few reasonable ineii wdll be disposed 
to agi'ce witli the extromo doctrine of laissez- 
faire ineulceted by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

1 hey will rather iiicliiiv^ to judge each noxv 
jiroposal for state interferenye u)>oii its merits, 
testing it especially by means of recorded 
experience. At the same time they will 
remember that human nature, whikt capable 
of gradual niodifieation within cci'min limits, 
is, ill its luain attril uios, unchangeable. They 
will remember that the action of the i^ate is, 
after all, the action of a miinbcr v)f rather 
coniinoiiplace human beings, and they will be 


slow to accept any political scheme which puts 
an enormous stfain iijton the industry, iutel 
ligence, or honesty of those wdio administer tffe 
eomnionw'calth# 

[Mill on lAhtrli/.—lhn^oit Sj.encer, The Man 
Versus the, t^/utc. — Jevom, The State m Jtehaum 
to Labour (English Citi/eii Hories). — Ibteliie. 
Priucijjlcs oj State, I nlcrfercnee. — ( 'uiniingliam, 
Groicfh of Emjltsh, Industry avil Cotimerre, in 
Modern Jimcs. — Toynhec, Jnd mdrud ltd ol utiou,^ 

I’. C. M. 

CllJACE, Days of. See Days oi*' Giiace; 
liif.L OF Fx(’iianok, Law ok. 

GKADING. Ill many niaikels dealings 
take place without iuspeidion litliei of samples 
or hulk, hut iijion the basis ol eertain standard 
qualities or values, and lor this a jiroperly 
oiganiscd .systmii of giadnig i.s ni'ccssaiy. 
Wlietlicr the bargains an* for consumption or 
speculation it is equally necessary that sellers 
and buyers slmuld know e.xiietly wliat it is they 
undertake to deliver or reeia VC. In the metal 
trades the requisite uuifonuify is ohlaiiied by 
ass<ay. Dealings in bull ion on t lie Jaunlon niaiket 
are on the basis of the iiiiiit sfandaids. The 
l>ais delivered are iisnaliy line, but aie reduced 
to uniformity by ealeiihitioii on assay. In eopjicr 
most bargains arc in “G. M. ]>.” bars— “good 
merchantable brands ” of about l)l> percent, with 
allowances for dillereuce in deln erics. In ]ag. 
iion tlieie fte recognised ipialities with differ- 
ent prices for brands of diirercnt makers. Raw 
or thiowii silk and wool are capable of contain- 
ing a considerable amount of moi.sturo, xvliieb 
is not apiiarent to siglit or toncli, and xvhicb 
materially affeets the value in jiroporlion to 
w'eight. It is therefore usual to lequire a 
certificate from one ol the conditioning houses 
(.sec Condition IF u), as to tlio jirojicr di'gree of 
dryness of every parcel. In mineral oils, 
quality is tested by s}»eeinl associations, ami 
the ccrtilicatcs of flic iVIrolenni Association in 
Ivoiidon, fftid of tlie United I’ipo Line in the 
United JStales, are the customary liasis of 
ti .insactions. 

Jii propoi lioji as the articles dealt in aie less 
•modified by art, the possibility of bringing them 
to a fixed basis is diminisli(‘d, and it becomes 
ueees.sary to grade them by compaiisoii of tlicir 
actual condition w’ith sonio more or le.^ <leliiiite 
standard. Thus thc^O'cat W'lieat deals iii the 
States are made in No. 1, 2, or 3 quality, 
and it is alleged that the arbitrary nmiiiicr in 
’.vliuih a farmer’s produce may be giaded opens 
a way to great injustice and fraud. Grading 
o]|; some means of insuring unilbnf ity of quality 
is essenlial in all dealings that aie fo lie settled 
through a clearing house, as all eleaiuiig sy.stema 
are founded upon the ])rinei]»le |hat delivery 
by the first seller is aeeej>tablc io tlic last 
buyer (.see also CLEAiUNtj System, London ; 
Feoduce Ci-eaiung). n. w. b. 
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GRADUATED TAXATION ‘ 

leaning of terms, p. 214 ; Uistory of, in dilTorcnt conn- 
' tries, p. 244; Athens, Florence, ilolland. Great 
BriUiin, Switzerland, Aiistialas^'’, Now Zoalainl, 
Canada, p. 211; Tlieory of, p. 246; Aigninenth fur, 
]>. 216; Aiguinents against, p 24S. 

thaduatku T\xvrioN, Term. Tlio term 
^graduated taxation” is commonly used in 
ontrast to ‘‘ ])ro[)ortional taxation.” rro|ior* 
ioual taxation implies the same rate on all 
mounts of the thing taxed, whether it be 
iroperty, income, or anything else. Graduated 
axation gem'rally means tliat the rate in- 
reases as the amount of jn-operty, income, etc., 
iiereases. More accurate is tlio term progres- 
ioe tcumtkm. For in a graduated tax the 
radation may be. eitlier upward or downward, 
f the gradation is upward wo liave ])rogressive 
axation ; but if the gradation is downward, 
hat is, if the tax rate decreases as the income 
noreases, wo have vliat is teehuically known as 
egressica taxation, or wdiat the French call 
[j)side-down jirogre.ssive taxation {jfrugrcssiim 
; rchours). When the tax rate increases up to 
I certain ])oiut, but remains constant beyond 
hat point, the toelinical term is iLgrcssice 
axation. 'bhat is, the proportional rate is 
ogarded as the normal rate, but on all sums 
ounted downward below this limit the rate 
iminishos. In one sense it is immaterial 
dicther we call the tax progressive or degressive, 
lut in degiossive taxation the jiroportional 
ate begins at a comparatively low* iigure and 
j considered the normal rate, concessions being 
lade for the .smaller amonuts ; while in pro- 
ressive taxation the jioint at wliich proportion 
egins is generally put higher up, so that most 
1 the asse.ssTuent3 are made at varying rates, 
'he term graduated taxation ” Is commonly 
nderstood to imply jirogrossive taxation, 
itrictly .speaking the English income tax, with 
ts system of exemptions and abatements below 
;500, is ail example of degi’cssive taxation, and 
herefore of graduation, lllit when wo speak 
f the income tax being “gradiAted,” wo 
ommonly mean not the present .system of 
egression, but a develojuneiit of the progi’cssive 
rineiplo. While graduated taxation therofoie 
jclinically includes progression, degression, and* 
sgi’ession, the term will be here u.sed in the 
snse of progressive taxation. 

Another possible source of confusion niiLst be 
voided. If a difl’ereiit rSte of tax is levied on 
iffereiit kinds of property or income, we speak not 
f a graduation but of a dilTerentiation of tin*, tax. 
lut if different rates arc levied on iuheritancijs or 
e ^.sts according to the degree of relationship 
f the heir or successor, the tax is also called.a 
mduafxd (^progressive tax. In ortliiinry cases 
' gra<iuatiori ” denotes a cliangca rate for altered 
mounts ; iii^this case it denotes changed rates 
)r the .same ainoiifits going to diiferent persons, 
n the following discussion the term will be 
Miuned to tlie first and mofe important case, 


History of Gfraduakd TaxaMon, — The earliest 
example of graduated taxation is foiiml in 
Athems. The direct tax (tl(T(f}opd), as levied 
by Solon (n.c. ^91)), w;is an extraordiiiaiy 
proju'iiy lax divided into lour elas.ses. The 
giaduation was iiitiodueed not by eli.aiiging the 
h'gal lale, hut by eliaiigiiig tlie as.sessable 
portions of the ]>ro])('rty. Thus the highest 
class was assessed at tlic full valuation ; in the 
second cl.iss only live-sixths of the property 
was assessed ; in tlie tliird class only live-nintlis 
of tlie property was assessed ; while the lowe.st 
class was <-ntircly exempt. When we hear of 
the, tax again in the time of Naiisiuicus (n.c. 
380) the jirinciplo of graduation was still ob- 
served, although in a slightly modilied lorm. 
Ill Romo we have no knowledge of any graduated 
taxation. 

In tlic middle ages tliere are several exanijdes, 
duo to the growth of the demoeiatie sjiirit, 
es])eeially in the towns. There are hut few 
cases of gr.idu.ation in the general st.ate taxes. 
In Kraiiee the ]inneiplo of Ic fort portant le 
faihlc brought about an a}>plieatioii of the 
graduated scale to the poll and lic.arth taxes in 
the Hill century. iJul the as.sc.ssors gt'uerally 
inverted the legal piiiiciple and made the poor 
j)ay higher rates than the ricli. Ilased on tlioso 
French laws were the English graduated })oll 
taxes of 1379 and 1380, repeated in 1513 and 
IGll ; and the graduated income taxes of 1435 
and 1449. In the German oinjare a progressive 
property lax was imposed in 1512 in order 
“that the jioor .should not be so grievously 
burdened,” 

It is chiefly in the mc(liic\al towns that 
giadiiated taxation was employed. W'c have 
lull ac(!Ouuts of its lii->t(»ry in Ikisel and other 
German towns dining the eailier centuries of 
their existence, lint the originally demoeratic 
character of the towns was soon modilied by 
aristocratic and feudal influences ; and the 
.system soo^ actually became ime of real in- 
eijuality, pressing more heavily on the jioorer 
classes. We know that this was the case on 
the continent ; and when the liistojy of Englisli 
local fin.aneo come.s to bo written, it will [irobably 
be found to bo the ,ease here also. In some 
places, however, the democratic spirit asserted 
itself more railicfilly. 'I’lns is osj)eeially true of 
the Italian rc})ublie.s, wliose condition at the 
period of their great eommereial i»ro.sperity 
resembled those. >f modern cities very closely. 
The Italian cities, and especially Florence, are 
the chief examples, of grcaduatcd taxation in the 
middle ages. 

In Florence at first a gene.ral pro})crty tax 
(the Esrii^), q.v.) w.as employed. In 1427 this 
w'a.s sujiplanted by tlie Oatasto (q.v.), or tax on 
the eaj([it;discd value, of incomes from movahlc.s 
and immoval)ie.s, which itself gradually gave 
way to the decimal or tenth, a tax on the 
income from immovables only (see DjSoimes). 
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The principle of graduation was first applied to 
the caiasto in 1443, under the name of .'xnia or 
scale. One of the chief reasons of its intj’odiic- 
tioii was the evasion of the jiroportional tax on 
personal propcity hy the wealthy, and tlie 
ho])e to re-estahlish the balance in some sort in 
this way. lint the Medici eagerly s»»i/ed on 
tliis course of reasoning, and soon conviMted 
the graduated tax into an engine for mining 
their wealthy rivals. The rates varied at 
dillerent times during the 15th century; some 
of the more extreme scales W’er«! 4 to 33i ]ter 
cent of the income, and 8 to .50 ])er cent. The 
chr.inid iii-aJata was one of the causes of Floreuee’s 
downfall, lint it is to be noted that what w'as 
begun by the Medici was continued by the 
democratic government, and that Canestiini, 
the historian of the tax, expicssly tells us tliat 
the fault lay not so much in the graduation as 
in the (Vciiucncy and burdcnsomejicss of the 
taxes, and the utter arbitral iness of the wlmle 
tax administration, d’he graduated tiix was 
levied for the li d. time in 1529. 

During the 17th centuiy w'c heai but little 
of graduated taxation. In the 18th eentuiy 
wo iiiid more freipiont ('Xample.s, until the 
revolution ul 1789 and esjiecially that of 1848 
gave the sigmil for a far more wide-spread 
ap|.iicaiion of the principle during the present 
ccntii'-y. 

In 1712 we find a classified income tax in 
Holland, a jirogressive income tax (from 1 to 
b jier cent) in I’rnssia. In Geneva the ixe 
'ias’ ^radeft of 1789 was levied on a slightly 
graduat'''! scale. In Ihigland Lord Xorth’s tax 
on inli'’bited houses in 1778 was graduated. 
'Ibis tax V. IS ropi’aleil in 1834 ; reimposed 
> ithoiit gT’aduatioii in 1851. Gmdualion on 
a degiussive plan w'a.s introduced into it again 
in 1890. The French tax on rental values of 
1791 was al.so graduated, as xvas the United 
dalf-s nationa^tax on dwelling houses in 1798. 
In Holland, Austiia, lladcii, an<^ Piussia w'e 
til’d extraordinary property or inc«urie taxes 
levied on the same priiicijde durii’g the first 
two decades of this centuiy. Tlic gi’adiiated 
principle w'as also applied in a modilied form 
in Great Britain in thc^Tiiplc Assessment of 
1798 and in the income tax of 1799, the full 
charge beginning only with incomes of £200 
(after 1803, £150). 

from about tlic middle of tlic last century 
dates a mor(‘ decided movcnicnt towaid gradu- 
ated taxation in the C(. ntiiiental cmmtncs of 
Europe, and the las< dccadoojr two have witnessed 
a decided extension of the movement in other 
parts of the -world, including Australia alid 
America. While iiniiortaut examphs of gi’adu- 
ated taxation are found in the- monarchic^ 
countries el Euroiit the most radical {|ftc.niiits* 
to carry out the iiriticiple are found in deiiiu- 
cracics like tliose of Switzerland, and A istralasia. 

Ill Germany .graduation is found both in 


comniun wealth and in local finance. The 
new rmssiaii income tax varies from yVu percent 
on incomes of 900-1050 iiiaiks to 4 per cent ffii 
incomes ahove*100,000 iiiaiks. In ITussia, as 
well as Saxdiiy and other German states, 
incomes are divided into a large number of 
classes, and a definite amount of tax is payable 
f(»r each class. The rate, tlierofore, varies 
slightly between tlie liighcst and lowest limit 
of each class. In Baden the system of Stcuer- 
auHrhlwjr. is followed, accoi-ding to which only 
a juirtion of tlie actual assessed income is tax- 
able in each class. In the lowest class (500- 

000 maiks) one-filth of the lowest ineomo is 
taxable, while the total ineome is taxable only 
A\hen it exceeds 30,000 marks. This is the 
.same [)riii(‘ijile as that of Solon’s tax in 
Athens. In many of the German towns there 
also- exist graduated income taxes, ranging from 

1 per cent to 4 or 5 jti’r cent, and in some cases 
exTii to 10 or 12 jier cent of the income. The 
rminici]»al income tax, as a general rule, is 
based on the same assessment and the same 
piinciples as the state tax. There is no 
separati! system of giaduation. 

In Switzerland graduated taxation of pro- 
jierty or income exi.sts in some form in sixteen 
of the twenty-five cantons, vdiilo the progres- 
sive iiiheritanoo tax is found in six cantons, 
gi.idiiated taxation of some kind existing in 
eighteen out of the twenty-live cantons. In 
regaid to*gradnated taxation of juoperty or 
income there aie tlirec classes of cantons: (1) 
Cantons with proportional proj)erty tax hut 
graduated income tax, Ticino, Ht. Galleii, 
Thurgau, and Uberw^ildcn. The highest I'atc 
of the income tax does not heie exceed 4 jicr 
cent, (2) Cantons wit h graduated property tax, 
Ceiicva and Glarus. (3) Cantons with gradu- 
ated ])ro)>erty and income t.ix'cs. Most of the 
cantons with a jiroperty tax levy an income tax 
on income not derived from juoperty (Baselstadt 
and Basollaiid lefy it on other incomes also). 
The graiiHiation is generally niucli sliarpcr in 
the income tax than in the pi’operly tax, and 
tlie rate is in some eases almost 10 per cent. 

In so far as the techniipic of administration 
* is concerned, the cantons may be divided into 
four classes: (1) Tliosc where (lilferent propor- 
tions of the assessed income or property are 
taxable in each class, as in Zurich. ^2) 'fhose 
where tlie income i.s 0a])italised at different rates 
in each class, as in Solothurn. (3) Tliose 
xvhieh change the rate for each class, or fix 
n[)j)n a definite sum*to bo paid hy each class. 
This is true of most cantons. In general a 
definite i‘ate or sum is charged ifuoii the entire 
ineome or property. But a few Cantons, like 
Basel, Zug, Sclialfhauscn, Aargau* and Vaud, 
assess the stijmlated rate upon c^ch successive 
increment of tlie entire amount. 

Tlierc arc many interesting hut minor points 
of diHercnoo which it is impracticable to dwell 
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upon here. But the tendency is toward the 
spread of the principle of graduation and the 
increase in tlie scale. The graduated inherit- 
ance taxes are found in Belin, Solothurn, 
Thurgau, Zurich, Uri, and I::5ehafFliaiiseii. 

Graduated income taxes are found also in 
the local taxes of Belgium and Holland, in the 
national income tax in Holland, and to a certain 
extent in Denmark and Sweden. In England 
outside of the degression in the income tax, 
graduation i.s found only in the death duties (see 
Death Duties ; Taxation), and in the present 
iNHAinTEi) House Duty. In France and 
Austria the chief instance of graduation is seen 
in the rontiil or occu])ancy tax. 

In Australasia we hnd in most of the colonies 
graduated inheritance taxes, ranging from I 
per cent to 10 ]ier cent (and in Queensland 
even to 20 j)er cent). Hero are seen not only 
the highest graduated inheritiince taxes in the 
■world, but also the highest graduated jiroperty 
and income taxes. The most recent act is 
that of 1891 in New Zealand, which, as lately 
amended, gi*aduates the land Uix fiom Id. to 
3d. in the pound, according to the value. 
Graduated jiropcrty taxes aro found also in some 
of the other colonics. 

In the United States the income taxes levied 
during the civil war were sharply graduated, 
ranging up to 10 iicr cent. The income taxes 
levied by the Coiil'edoracy ranged ir^m 5 to 15 
per i'cnt, and, in the cjise of corporate incomes, to 
16^ per cent. G rad uated iiieoine taxes were also 
formerly levied in V irginia. To day a slightly 
graduated income tax is still levied in North 
Carolina. The taxes on corpoiations are 
graduated in several of the states, as in Maine 
(wliere the excise tax on railways varies fioni | 
of 1 per cent to 3| })er cent of the earnings), 
Vermont, Wisconsin, Michigan, etc. Tiieic is 
now a strong movement looking toward the 
adojition of the graduated luiriciple in inherit- 
ance taxes, and bills to tliat oll'ect aro ponding 
in several states. In Canada graduated inherit- 
ance taxes have recently been introduced in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. 

Theory of Ch'aduatrd Taxation . — Graduated , 
taxation has been nplicld on three grounds 
wliich may be termed, for want of better names, 
the socialistic, the compensatory, and the eco- 
nomic arguments. The socialistic theory has 
been advanced, not only ^y socialists proper, 
but by oconomi.sts of repute, like Adolf Wagner, 
■who are ojiponents of socialism in general, but 
who propound this particular argument linger 
th* ame of Uie socio-political theory. They 
distinguish between the “ fiscal ” and the 
“ socio-political ” periods in jiublic finance. In 
the last poricAl, which i.s now beginning, govern- 
ment must roj^ard it as a duty to bring about 
a more ctpiitable ('ishil)ution of wealth, and 
therefoi-e to interfere with the so-called rights 
of private property. It is the ethical or social | 


rcason.S' which j ustify gi’adimted taxation. This 
argumfnt may, however, bo unconditionally 
rejected. Allliongli in all fiscal policy there 
is an undoubtedly social element, this must 
not lie confounded with the socio-political or 
socialistic element. From the princijile that 
the state may modify its strict liscal ])oliey by 
considerations of general national utility to the 
principle that it is the duty of the state to 
redress all inequalities of fortune is a long and 
dangerous step. If the erpialising of fortunes 
w'cre an acknowledged function of government, 
it would be useless to construct any science of 
finance. There would be only one simjdo 
princii)lc : conliscate tlie })roj)erty of the rich 
and give it to the jioor. This argument lor 
gradiiateil taxation is not very strong. 

What is called tlie compensatory argument 
hiis been advanced by writers like Koyer in 
France and General Walker in the United 
Stales. The latter, states that dilfcrences 
in wealth are duo in no small degree to the 
failure of tlie state in its duty of protecting 
men against violence and fraud ; and that they 
are in a measure due to the acts of the state 
itself for a ])olitical purjiose. Sinee therefore 
inequality of wealth is in a measure due to 
the state's acts of omission or commission, 
allowance should be made for it in the tax 
system ; and this can best bo done, tbeorclically 
at least, through graduated taxation. The 
objection to this theory is that it furnishes 
no standard. If graduation is per ae unequal, 
it is impo.ssible to con*eet one inetpialily by 
another unless it can be slioivu that the second 
will in every res])cct fit into and counterbalance 
the lirst. The test is impiactieahle. 

Similar to tliis, hut of somewhat greater force, 
is wdiat may bo called the “special compensa- 
tory ” argument. This upholds gi-aduation in 
some one particular tax, on the ground of its 
acting as a counterpoise to other ttixes. Indirect 
taxes, e.g.y it^Is claimed, often hit the poor harder 
than the rich ; hence the regressive indirect 
taxes must be counterbalanced by progressive 
direct taxe.s, like a graduated rental tax, or 
a gi’adualcd income tax, etc. Proportional 
taxation is still the We-al, but the departure 
from projfortion in one direction must be met 
by an equal deqiarture in the o}>]iosito dii*eetioii. 
Some ultra-conservatives, like Leroy-Beaulieu, 
advocate graduated taxes for tliis reason. 

Jrgumeuts for Qradualed Taxation . — The 
most important of these are what may be called 
the economic arguments. They turn about the 
gcpcral theories as to the basis of taxation. The 
older doctrine of taxation was that of benefits. 
Since protection was deemed the chief benefit 
.conferred by government, taxes were regarded 
as insuiiancc premiums jiaid for enjoyment of 
security. Hence, it was argued, taxation should 
be proportional to the property or Income 
protected. Some writers, however, maintain 
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that the benefits to the individual inerease 
faster than his i>roperty or income, sincennost 
public expenses lUo iiiciuTcd to protect the rieh 
against the ])oor, and there loro tliat the ricli 
ought to pay not only absolutely but relatively 
more. Others have said that certain state 
expenses confer a proportional benefit (hi all, 
but that many kinds of governmental outlay 
have a s]iecial value i'or the rich. Others 
confess(id that the benefits of state action are 
theoretically enjoyed by all, but maintained 
that practically the benefits accrue only to 
the wealthier classes. Others finally tried to 
prove mathemati(!ally that protection increases 
faster than j)ro])erty or income. A million 
pounds belonging to one man is in greater 
risk of being stolen than the same amount 
distributed among ten men. Hence the in- 
surance premium ought to be higher. All 
these writers, arch-indnidualists as they wore, 
therefore were forced to demand graduated 
taxation, which other individualists branded 
06 arch'Socialism. 

These aigiuueuts for progressive taxation are 
not very strong, and if there were space it 
miglit easily be argued that if protection or 
benefit is to be the test of taxation, tlic scale 
should bo giaduatcd downward not upward. 
But it is unneecssary to do this, because the 
whole benefit theory of taxation has almost 
evorywheiu been abandoned in favour of the 
fiiculty 01 ability theory. Since individuals do 
not ]i!iy taxes in the ratio of the protection of 
the state, the arguments, whether of proportion 
or of graduation, founded on this theory are 
(•(pialiy ii mnchisive. The give-and-take theory 
oi l.tvalion has been replaced by the faculty 
theory. 

Accordiug to the faculty or ability theory, 
ever) man should contiibute to the public 
burdens ..ceordiiig to his ability. But does 
abiMt} connote projiortioiial or a graduated 
tax Originally taxation of faculty denoted 
a proportional tax on ju’operty, tlien a pro- 
portional tax on iii.'ome. Already ii the 18 th 
century, however, the so-called “clear income” 
theory was developed, according to wliich only 
that part ol income which exceeded what was 
necessary for existence was declared taxable. 
The miniiuuin of existence was exemjitcd. It 
is readily seen that if a definite sum is always 
exempt, the resulting tax wouhi not be strictly 
proportional, but graduated, as to the whole 
income, although it would be pioportional to 
a certain excess of income. • 

The original concussion was soon broadeue«^. 
Not only the satisf, cti ii of absolutely neces- 
sary wants but the satisfaction of^ll wants 
now became the watchword. In oUier words, 
the idea of burden o* sacrifice was iutrc^luccd. 
Faculty or ability to pay taxes was declared to 
be measured by that proportion of iimome the 
loss of which would impose upon the individual 


aa ecxual burden or sacrifice with his neighbour. 
All wants vary trom the absolutely pressinu 
wants of mere suh.sistenco to the less urgenc 
wants which caif be satislied by luxuries. The 
sacrifice involved in giving u]) a puitioii of 
what enables us to satisfy our necessary \\ant3 
is very dilferent Ironi the saciifico involved in 
giving up a portion of what enables ns to 
satisfy our loss urgent wants. In order to 
impose equal sacrifices we must tax the rich 
not only absolutely, but relatively, more than 
the poor. That is, the tax must bo not 
proportional hut jirogressive. It is simjily 
an application of the final utility theory of 
value to taxation. 

It may indeed be confessed that this theory 
docs not logically lesult in any mathemaiically 
exact scale of taxation. The imposition of 
equal • sacrifice on all tax-paycis must always 
remain an ideal im])ossihle of actual realisation. 
Sacrifice hears no absolutely dcfiiiito relation to 
amount of commodities. No calculus of pains 
and pleasures can suffice. Jdoi cover, the 
sacrifice occasioned by a tax, even if it were 
absolutely measurable, is only one factor in 
the problem, and may in individual rases bo 
a minor factor. So that it is utterly ini]»ossible 
to say whether the identical fax on people of 
identical income will i»ro(lucc the same relative 
l>rcssuro or uecasioii an equal saciifice. The 
attempt to ascertain a mathematical scale of 
progi'cssion must necessarily fail. 

Nevertheless graduated taxation may he 
upheld on the faculty theory. For the elements 
of faculty are twofold, those connected with 
acquisition or production, and those connected 
with outlay or consuinptiou. Now as regards 
the first set of elements, the possession of large 
fortunc.s or largo incomes in itself affords the 
posse^or a decided advantage in aiigmontiiig 
his po.ssessions. A rich man may ho said to 
ho subject in some ^mse to the law of increasing 
returns. The more ho has, the easier it is for 
f'im to acquire still more. From this point of 
vifw faculty may bo said to increase faster 
than fortune or income. This element of tax- 
able capacity would not illugically result in a 
more than proportional rate of taxation. 

On the other hand, the elements of faculty 
which are connected with outlay or consumjitioii 
bring us back to the sacrifice theorf. Now 
while the sacj'ifice theoiy is not su/iieient to 
make us demand any fixed scale of graduation, 
it cannot be claimed that it leads necessarily to 
a fi^ed proportion. If we never can reach an 
ideal, there is no good reason w^y we should 
not strive to get as close to it j^s possible. 
E(iuality of sacritiee, indeed, we can never attain 
• absolutely or exactly, because of tlfe diversity 
of individual wants ; Imt it is nevertheless most 
probable that in the majority of normal and 
typical cases wo shall be getting closer to the 
desii’ed equality by some departure from pro- 
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portional taxation. If wo take a general view 
and .treat of tlie average man — and the state 
♦■jail deal only with class(3S, Unit is with average 
men — it seeiriH jn'ohahhi tliat tn tlic whole less 
injustice wdl l)e done hy adopting some form of 
graduation than by accepting the universal rule 
of jiroportion. A strictly proportional rate will 
make no allowance for the exemption of the 
minimum of subsistence. It will be a heavier 
burden on the typical average poor man than 
on the typical aveiagc licli man. It will prob- 
ably be more severely felt, relatively speaking, 
by the average man who has only a small 
aurjdus above socially necessary expeihscs, than 
by the average man who has a proportionally 
largc'r sm'j)liis. 

llonco if we base our doctrine of the equities 
of taxation on the theory of faculty, both the 
production and the consum]>tion sides of the 
theory seem to point to graduated taxation, as 
at all events lacking in neither logic nor 
justice. 

Arguments against Oraduated Taxation . — 
The arguments against graduated taxation are 
of two classes — theoretical and practical. In 
the first class the following arc frequently 
urged : — 

1. Graduated taxation is arbitrary and 
uncertain. This is true in a sense, but it 
jiroves too much. For an uncertain rate, if 
it be in the general direction of justice, is 
nevertheless ]>reforable to a rate \fldch may be 
more certain but less eiiui table. A sUbility 
which is unjust is not preferable to an instability 
which woiks in the general direction of what 
is recognised as justice. It is possible that the 
ostensible certainty of proportion may involve 
a really greater arbitrariness 

2. Graduated taxation is confiscation, because 
it must end by swallowing up the whole capital. 
This objof tion may be completely obviated by 
making the graduation itself degi-essivc, so that 
it would become impossib^t to reach 100 per 
cent or any like percentage of large^fortiines. 

3. Graduated taxation is unprofitable, for 
the yield will be no gi’cater than with projior- 
tional taxation. This, even if true, is no valid 
objection. For it a.ssumi's that the state desire's 
to obtain laigcr revenues, whereas in reality 
it de.sircs simply to attain gicatcr justice. If 
gi'aduatjon is theoretically more equitable than 
proportion, the given anxount ought to bo raised 
by the first rather than by the second method. 
If indeed graduation involved a positive loss of 
revenue, the case would bo different. But this 
' beeu claimed by no one. 

ik. Graduated taxation acts as a check to 
industry and saving. This objection would 
apply onl 3 f, to such 'an excessive scale as would 
swallow up the entire surplus of iiicorno — and*^ 
such a scale has never been known or oven pro- 
po.'ied. For if the receiver of the larger jirofits, 
after paying the gi’adiiatod tax, is still in 


possession of a larger net income tlian his neigh 
hour who with a less product ])ays relativeb 
less there is no reason why he shoiih 

cease to produce or accumulate. He will iudeiv 
he less wealthy than before, but his suiplui 
will still ho gi'cater than if he sto])pcd prodne 
tion. The objection is apjdicablc to theabu.se 
not the use, of the jn-inciplc. 

The practical objc'ciions to gi-adiiatod taxatioi 
arc of greater weight. These are : — 

1. Graduated taxation tends to augmen 
fraud. Even under the proportional systen 
l»ro])crty and income taxes in most countiics 
as actually administered, arc honeycombed witl 
fraud. The larger the projHuty or income, th 
greater the ojiportunity and indneement b 
undervalue and conceal. The iiicicasc of th 
rates through graduation is a[)t to great b 
accentuate the tendency. The greater th 
ostensible equality, the greater the real iu 
equality. 

2. Graduat'd taxation will lead loan exodu 
of capital. This is tiuc only ou the assump 
tion that the syslem is not a uiiivcisal but , 
particular one. If a gi a dilated scale is ajqilioi 
in one town only, oi iu one ]»rovnice o 
coinmouweaUb only, the temiciicy tow an 
migration of ciqiital to a neighbouiiiig town o 
province will be perceptible. The larger th 
area of the tax system, the less the indiiecmeii 
to migration. But the temlciicy is alway 
present altliougli its force has often been exag 
ge rated. 

3. Graduated taxation, unless applied to lli 
entire property or income, may woik praclica 
injustice. In the English local rates, c.g. 
holding A may he worth moie than bolding B 
but A may be owned by two jieisons and B b; 
only one. Or the owner of the smaller holdinj 
B may have a hundred other small holdings ii 
other parts of the town or coniitiy, while th 
owner of A lias only tliat one, A liigher ia; 
on A, hcc^jUse it is tlio larger bolding, wonh 
make the poorer man pay more than the riche 
man. Gradii.itcd taxation of property ivouh 
here involve absolute injustice. Tlie sam 
would be true of many land taxes, of the pro 
perty tax as administered in tlie United States 
and of the income taxes in those coiintrit' 
where the assessment is made not on the. entir 
income, but, as iu England, .separately ii 
different schedules. This objection would no 
apply to cases of actual general income, o 
general pro]>erty, or general inheritance taxes 
And it is therefore chiefly in these form.s o 
taxation that the most rec<3iit application of th 
^radualed priiicijilc has been made. But when 
ever the ^x is of a partial character — and thi 
is frequeuMy the ease — graduation would b 
inadmissible and j)raetically dangerous. 

Wliile, therefore, graduated laxfitionis on th 
whole defensible as an ideal, and as the exprea 
sion of the theoretical demand for shaping taxc 
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that the benefits to the individual inerease 
faster than his i>roperty or income, sincennost 
public expenses lUo iiiciuTcd to protect the rieh 
against the ])oor, and there loro tliat the ricli 
ought to pay not only absolutely but relatively 
more. Others have said that certain state 
expenses confer a proportional benefit (hi all, 
but that many kinds of governmental outlay 
have a s]iecial value i'or the rich. Others 
confess(id that the benefits of state action are 
theoretically enjoyed by all, but maintained 
that practically the benefits accrue only to 
the wealthier classes. Others finally tried to 
prove mathemati(!ally that protection increases 
faster than j)ro])erty or income. A million 
pounds belonging to one man is in greater 
risk of being stolen than the same amount 
distributed among ten men. Hence the in- 
surance premium ought to be higher. All 
these writers, arch-indnidualists as they wore, 
therefore were forced to demand graduated 
taxation, which other individualists branded 
06 arch'Socialism. 

These aigiuueuts for progressive taxation are 
not very strong, and if there were space it 
miglit easily be argued that if protection or 
benefit is to be the test of taxation, tlic scale 
should bo giaduatcd downward not upward. 
But it is unneecssary to do this, because the 
whole benefit theory of taxation has almost 
evorywheiu been abandoned in favour of the 
fiiculty 01 ability theory. Since individuals do 
not ]i!iy taxes in the ratio of the protection of 
the state, the arguments, whether of proportion 
or of graduation, founded on this theory are 
(•(pialiy ii mnchisive. The give-and-take theory 
oi l.tvalion has been replaced by the faculty 
theory. 

Accordiug to the faculty or ability theory, 
ever) man should contiibute to the public 
burdens ..ceordiiig to his ability. But does 
abiMt} connote projiortioiial or a graduated 
tax Originally taxation of faculty denoted 
a proportional tax on ju’operty, tlien a pro- 
portional tax on iii.'ome. Already ii the 18 th 
century, however, the so-called “clear income” 
theory was developed, according to wliich only 
that part ol income which exceeded what was 
necessary for existence was declared taxable. 
The miniiuuin of existence was exemjitcd. It 
is readily seen that if a definite sum is always 
exempt, the resulting tax wouhi not be strictly 
proportional, but graduated, as to the whole 
income, although it would be pioportional to 
a certain excess of income. • 

The original concussion was soon broadeue«^. 
Not only the satisf, cti ii of absolutely neces- 
sary wants but the satisfaction of^ll wants 
now became the watchword. In oUier words, 
the idea of burden o* sacrifice was iutrc^luccd. 
Faculty or ability to pay taxes was declared to 
be measured by that proportion of iimome the 
loss of which would impose upon the individual 


aa ecxual burden or sacrifice with his neighbour. 
All wants vary trom the absolutely pressinu 
wants of mere suh.sistenco to the less urgenc 
wants which caif be satislied by luxuries. The 
sacrifice involved in giving u]) a puitioii of 
what enables us to satisfy our necessary \\ant3 
is very dilferent Ironi the saciifico involved in 
giving up a portion of what enables ns to 
satisfy our loss urgent wants. In order to 
impose equal sacrifices we must tax the rich 
not only absolutely, but relatively, more than 
the poor. That is, the tax must bo not 
proportional hut jirogressive. It is simjily 
an application of the final utility theory of 
value to taxation. 

It may indeed be confessed that this theory 
docs not logically lesult in any mathemaiically 
exact scale of taxation. The imposition of 
equal • sacrifice on all tax-paycis must always 
remain an ideal im])ossihle of actual realisation. 
Sacrifice hears no absolutely dcfiiiito relation to 
amount of commodities. No calculus of pains 
and pleasures can suffice. Jdoi cover, the 
sacrifice occasioned by a tax, even if it were 
absolutely measurable, is only one factor in 
the problem, and may in individual rases bo 
a minor factor. So that it is utterly ini]»ossible 
to say whether the identical fax on people of 
identical income will i»ro(lucc the same relative 
l>rcssuro or uecasioii an equal saciifice. The 
attempt to ascertain a mathematical scale of 
progi'cssion must necessarily fail. 

Nevertheless graduated taxation may he 
upheld on the faculty theory. For the elements 
of faculty are twofold, those connected with 
acquisition or production, and those connected 
with outlay or consuinptiou. Now as regards 
the first set of elements, the possession of large 
fortunc.s or largo incomes in itself affords the 
posse^or a decided advantage in aiigmontiiig 
his po.ssessions. A rich man may ho said to 
ho subject in some ^mse to the law of increasing 
returns. The more ho has, the easier it is for 
f'im to acquire still more. From this point of 
vifw faculty may bo said to increase faster 
than fortune or income. This element of tax- 
able capacity would not illugically result in a 
more than proportional rate of taxation. 

On the other hand, the elements of faculty 
which are connected with outlay or consumjitioii 
bring us back to the sacrifice theorf. Now 
while the sacj'ifice theoiy is not su/iieient to 
make us demand any fixed scale of graduation, 
it cannot be claimed that it leads necessarily to 
a fi^ed proportion. If we never can reach an 
ideal, there is no good reason w^y we should 
not strive to get as close to it j^s possible. 
E(iuality of sacritiee, indeed, we can never attain 
• absolutely or exactly, because of tlfe diversity 
of individual wants ; Imt it is nevertheless most 
probable that in the majority of normal and 
typical cases wo shall be getting closer to the 
desii’ed equality by some departure from pro- 
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GRAMONT— GRANGERS AND GRANGER LAWS 


ninistry as roconsti luted under Lord T’altners- 
011 , but be resigned in February 1 85 5. (1 1 aliaui 
ras hauglity in demeanour, f iid his sjieeelies, 
bough sometimes bi'illianl, lacked s[»oiitAneity ; 
)ut lie was an ablt; administrator and a model 
bairman ol' jiailiamentary eommittecs. 

[Torrens’s Lijeand Times of Sir Jumc'^ Graham., 
863. — The Times, 26th October 1861. — Annual 
'tetjister, 1861.] a. «. s. 

GRAMONT, S(ni>[OU de, seigneur de Saint 
lormain, born in Froveiiee during the 16th 
ciitury, died, it is believed, in Veniee about 
638. lie was ordinary Hceretary of the 
oyal closet under Louis XIII. 

His Voiirr Ihujul, trairU tuirie.ux dc I' Or cl 
\e I'Arfjrnt (Faiis, 1620) is dedicated to M. dc 
ichonberg, su[torintcudcnt of the tinaneo of 
I’rauce, ami is written to |trove that “ Krance 
3 one of the least o[)pre.ssc(l (JouU) kiiig- 
ioms of the w'orhl, and that the king does not 
o inueh burden his ]>e(»plo as the general out- 
ry might induce jieople to .sui>|»o3o” (p. 100). 
lis main })o.sition i.s that '‘gold and silver, 
i^hieh measure the ])riee of all things, have 
[)st much of their former piice and value by 
ho great phmty of tliem wddeh we now have ” 
p. 72). “The pi ice of money, although it 
iieasures the jirico of other things, is not iUself 
xed and stable, but clianges, rises and falls 
ccoiding to its jilenty or .scarcity” (p. 119) 
‘It must bo admitted that wi^Jiin the last 
entury more than iiiiio hundred millions of 
old and silver have ])a.ssed through the gate ol' 
ipain and entered Kurope, spreading as they 
i^ere attracted by the labour and imlustry of the 
[iifercut nations” (p. 136). Gramont's con- 
lusion is that if the taxes are nominally higher 
han in former time.s, they are not so really, 
or “as the great quantity of gold and .Giver 
. . ha.s lowered their jirice, it is necc.s.sary 
hat the number (of coins) should compemsate 
their lo.ss of) value” (p. ‘it'2). 

Oramont also clearly sec.s that ‘‘ <^.eblors have 
iron what their creditors have lost”(p. 125). 
lo, however, clings to the traditional oj)iiiion 
hat “money does not take its value from the 
naterial out of which it is made, but from its 
orm, which i.s the iiiaik of the ])rin.r, and 
i^hich could bestow value on any vile and abject 
natter” (p. 13). This opinion, repeated p. 18, 
Iocs not agree very wc^l with the rc.st of his 
.rgiiment. 

[See Cos.S'i, Juirodndion to the Slndi/ of Voliiical 
i’fjOTWway (Eng. Trans., p„J75, etl. 189.3).] 

E.ca. 

GRAND yJVRE (Fr.). Tiic register o^ the 
mblic debt of France, created iimler a decree 
•f the 24j;h August 1793, in 229 irtieles, by 
Giich airthc existing debts at Dwt time wert? 
lonsolidated in a live per cent stock. The 
Ireat Rook was to form the sf)]o and funda- 
Qcntal litjt of the creditors of the .state, and 
mldccs of scrio of all laublic debts - national. 


]irov\ncial, or communal — were rerpiired within 
a g|;Vcn time to produce their claims, the 
amount of which was inscribed to their credit 
nomiuativcly ami alphabetically. All titles to 
bearer w'cre siipprc.sse(l, and the iiicasuio faeili- 
tatec^ the conlisoation of the property of the 
church and the emigres. Art. 24 of the decree 
declared that the interest or rentes due to 
the churches were su])})ressc(l to the profit of the 
republic, vvhich would thenceforth jUDvidc for 
the expemses of juiblic worship. Art. 94 ordered 
the extinction of all sums due to eniiijrds after 
}»aymcnt of claims of their creditors. The 
total amount of the d('ht eonsolidatcd was 
2,556,060,000 fr.s. in capital, and 127,803,000 
frs. in renhs or interest. A new Gnnul Livre 
was created in 1797, when Iwo-lhirds of tbo 
dehtw'eie virtually lejuidufed, holders reeeiving 
a fresh inseriptioii of consolidated tbiids, the 
other two thirds being paid oil’ in assignats or 
national bonds of lictilioe.s value. Alter this 
(qKTatioii the insciihiid debt, further reduced 
by aiiuullaUon.s, amounted to only 40,216,000 
frs. in rentes. Sub.scipuiut bon ow mgs down to 
the jire.sent time have necessitated the opening 
of otlier .sets of books, but the tormula is still 
retained and loan bills unariably eommeiico 
with the words, “ Tiie ministei’ of iinaiice is 
authoii.sed to enter on the Grand Lirrc a sum 
of rentes sullieientto piuducc a cajutal of,” etc. 
(see Rente). t. l. 

GRANGERS AND GRANGER JAWS. In 
1867 a national secret organ Lsation, known as 
the Patrons of Husbandry, wa.s loinied in the 
United Stati-s. Alihougli its membership was 
nominally conlmcd to those engaged in iigii- 
cull lire, it grew very rapidly. A local .society 
was called a “grange ’’-“Whence tlic geiieiic 
term. As gi’aiige.s, these bodies wei’o loihiddeu 
by their constitution to engage in political 
di.scussions, hut w’ero oneouraged to advance 
the inteici-ts of fairneis along the lines of 
co-opeiation, economies in ])un;hase.s, and an 
iiicrea.se in the diversification of crop.s. In 
the south and west the Grange movement 
became aetiA’^e, and cstaldished hanks, imsurance 
com]»;ini''.s, eo-(»perative stoi'os, grain elevators, 
and warehouses. * Although a non-iiolitical 
orgfinisation, it promoted anti-monopoly legi.s- 
laLion, particiilai ly against railroads, with a 
vicAV to loAver freight - rates, thus securing as 
WMS thought, p freer market for grain. Law's 
fixing maxima fnighl and pas.sengcr rates 
were jiassed in Illinois, low'a, and Alinnesota, 
po])ularly known as Granger law's. Although 
subject to much criticism on the ground that 
they w'ere unconstitutional, they were sustained 
by the Vnited States supreme court. The 
Granger mov-uncni declined after 1875, and the 
granges have retained little influence, save in 
some sections as social centres in fanning 
villages. (See Farmeks’ Oim.ANiSATioNS in 
Tiiw. U SA 
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that the benefits to the individual inerease 
faster than his i>roperty or income, sincennost 
public expenses lUo iiiciuTcd to protect the rieh 
against the ])oor, and there loro tliat the ricli 
ought to pay not only absolutely but relatively 
more. Others have said that certain state 
expenses confer a proportional benefit (hi all, 
but that many kinds of governmental outlay 
have a s]iecial value i'or the rich. Others 
confess(id that the benefits of state action are 
theoretically enjoyed by all, but maintained 
that practically the benefits accrue only to 
the wealthier classes. Others finally tried to 
prove mathemati(!ally that protection increases 
faster than j)ro])erty or income. A million 
pounds belonging to one man is in greater 
risk of being stolen than the same amount 
distributed among ten men. Hence the in- 
surance premium ought to be higher. All 
these writers, arch-indnidualists as they wore, 
therefore were forced to demand graduated 
taxation, which other individualists branded 
06 arch'Socialism. 

These aigiuueuts for progressive taxation are 
not very strong, and if there were space it 
miglit easily be argued that if protection or 
benefit is to be the test of taxation, tlic scale 
should bo giaduatcd downward not upward. 
But it is unneecssary to do this, because the 
whole benefit theory of taxation has almost 
evorywheiu been abandoned in favour of the 
fiiculty 01 ability theory. Since individuals do 
not ]i!iy taxes in the ratio of the protection of 
the state, the arguments, whether of proportion 
or of graduation, founded on this theory are 
(•(pialiy ii mnchisive. The give-and-take theory 
oi l.tvalion has been replaced by the faculty 
theory. 

Accordiug to the faculty or ability theory, 
ever) man should contiibute to the public 
burdens ..ceordiiig to his ability. But does 
abiMt} connote projiortioiial or a graduated 
tax Originally taxation of faculty denoted 
a proportional tax on ju’operty, tlien a pro- 
portional tax on iii.'ome. Already ii the 18 th 
century, however, the so-called “clear income” 
theory was developed, according to wliich only 
that part ol income which exceeded what was 
necessary for existence was declared taxable. 
The miniiuuin of existence was exemjitcd. It 
is readily seen that if a definite sum is always 
exempt, the resulting tax wouhi not be strictly 
proportional, but graduated, as to the whole 
income, although it would be pioportional to 
a certain excess of income. • 

The original concussion was soon broadeue«^. 
Not only the satisf, cti ii of absolutely neces- 
sary wants but the satisfaction of^ll wants 
now became the watchword. In oUier words, 
the idea of burden o* sacrifice was iutrc^luccd. 
Faculty or ability to pay taxes was declared to 
be measured by that proportion of iimome the 
loss of which would impose upon the individual 


aa ecxual burden or sacrifice with his neighbour. 
All wants vary trom the absolutely pressinu 
wants of mere suh.sistenco to the less urgenc 
wants which caif be satislied by luxuries. The 
sacrifice involved in giving u]) a puitioii of 
what enables us to satisfy our necessary \\ant3 
is very dilferent Ironi the saciifico involved in 
giving up a portion of what enables ns to 
satisfy our loss urgent wants. In order to 
impose equal sacrifices we must tax the rich 
not only absolutely, but relatively, more than 
the poor. That is, the tax must bo not 
proportional hut jirogressive. It is simjily 
an application of the final utility theory of 
value to taxation. 

It may indeed be confessed that this theory 
docs not logically lesult in any mathemaiically 
exact scale of taxation. The imposition of 
equal • sacrifice on all tax-paycis must always 
remain an ideal im])ossihle of actual realisation. 
Sacrifice hears no absolutely dcfiiiito relation to 
amount of commodities. No calculus of pains 
and pleasures can suffice. Jdoi cover, the 
sacrifice occasioned by a tax, even if it were 
absolutely measurable, is only one factor in 
the problem, and may in individual rases bo 
a minor factor. So that it is utterly ini]»ossible 
to say whether the identical fax on people of 
identical income will i»ro(lucc the same relative 
l>rcssuro or uecasioii an equal saciifice. The 
attempt to ascertain a mathematical scale of 
progi'cssion must necessarily fail. 

Nevertheless graduated taxation may he 
upheld on the faculty theory. For the elements 
of faculty are twofold, those connected with 
acquisition or production, and those connected 
with outlay or consuinptiou. Now as regards 
the first set of elements, the possession of large 
fortunc.s or largo incomes in itself affords the 
posse^or a decided advantage in aiigmontiiig 
his po.ssessions. A rich man may ho said to 
ho subject in some ^mse to the law of increasing 
returns. The more ho has, the easier it is for 
f'im to acquire still more. From this point of 
vifw faculty may bo said to increase faster 
than fortune or income. This element of tax- 
able capacity would not illugically result in a 
more than proportional rate of taxation. 

On the other hand, the elements of faculty 
which are connected with outlay or consumjitioii 
bring us back to the sacrifice theorf. Now 
while the sacj'ifice theoiy is not su/iieient to 
make us demand any fixed scale of graduation, 
it cannot be claimed that it leads necessarily to 
a fi^ed proportion. If we never can reach an 
ideal, there is no good reason w^y we should 
not strive to get as close to it j^s possible. 
E(iuality of sacritiee, indeed, we can never attain 
• absolutely or exactly, because of tlfe diversity 
of individual wants ; Imt it is nevertheless most 
probable that in the majority of normal and 
typical cases wo shall be getting closer to the 
desii’ed equality by some departure from pro- 
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that the benefits to the individual inerease 
faster than his i>roperty or income, sincennost 
public expenses lUo iiiciuTcd to protect the rieh 
against the ])oor, and there loro tliat the ricli 
ought to pay not only absolutely but relatively 
more. Others have said that certain state 
expenses confer a proportional benefit (hi all, 
but that many kinds of governmental outlay 
have a s]iecial value i'or the rich. Others 
confess(id that the benefits of state action are 
theoretically enjoyed by all, but maintained 
that practically the benefits accrue only to 
the wealthier classes. Others finally tried to 
prove mathemati(!ally that protection increases 
faster than j)ro])erty or income. A million 
pounds belonging to one man is in greater 
risk of being stolen than the same amount 
distributed among ten men. Hence the in- 
surance premium ought to be higher. All 
these writers, arch-indnidualists as they wore, 
therefore were forced to demand graduated 
taxation, which other individualists branded 
06 arch'Socialism. 

These aigiuueuts for progressive taxation are 
not very strong, and if there were space it 
miglit easily be argued that if protection or 
benefit is to be the test of taxation, tlic scale 
should bo giaduatcd downward not upward. 
But it is unneecssary to do this, because the 
whole benefit theory of taxation has almost 
evorywheiu been abandoned in favour of the 
fiiculty 01 ability theory. Since individuals do 
not ]i!iy taxes in the ratio of the protection of 
the state, the arguments, whether of proportion 
or of graduation, founded on this theory are 
(•(pialiy ii mnchisive. The give-and-take theory 
oi l.tvalion has been replaced by the faculty 
theory. 

Accordiug to the faculty or ability theory, 
ever) man should contiibute to the public 
burdens ..ceordiiig to his ability. But does 
abiMt} connote projiortioiial or a graduated 
tax Originally taxation of faculty denoted 
a proportional tax on ju’operty, tlien a pro- 
portional tax on iii.'ome. Already ii the 18 th 
century, however, the so-called “clear income” 
theory was developed, according to wliich only 
that part ol income which exceeded what was 
necessary for existence was declared taxable. 
The miniiuuin of existence was exemjitcd. It 
is readily seen that if a definite sum is always 
exempt, the resulting tax wouhi not be strictly 
proportional, but graduated, as to the whole 
income, although it would be pioportional to 
a certain excess of income. • 

The original concussion was soon broadeue«^. 
Not only the satisf, cti ii of absolutely neces- 
sary wants but the satisfaction of^ll wants 
now became the watchword. In oUier words, 
the idea of burden o* sacrifice was iutrc^luccd. 
Faculty or ability to pay taxes was declared to 
be measured by that proportion of iimome the 
loss of which would impose upon the individual 


aa ecxual burden or sacrifice with his neighbour. 
All wants vary trom the absolutely pressinu 
wants of mere suh.sistenco to the less urgenc 
wants which caif be satislied by luxuries. The 
sacrifice involved in giving u]) a puitioii of 
what enables us to satisfy our necessary \\ant3 
is very dilferent Ironi the saciifico involved in 
giving up a portion of what enables ns to 
satisfy our loss urgent wants. In order to 
impose equal sacrifices we must tax the rich 
not only absolutely, but relatively, more than 
the poor. That is, the tax must bo not 
proportional hut jirogressive. It is simjily 
an application of the final utility theory of 
value to taxation. 

It may indeed be confessed that this theory 
docs not logically lesult in any mathemaiically 
exact scale of taxation. The imposition of 
equal • sacrifice on all tax-paycis must always 
remain an ideal im])ossihle of actual realisation. 
Sacrifice hears no absolutely dcfiiiito relation to 
amount of commodities. No calculus of pains 
and pleasures can suffice. Jdoi cover, the 
sacrifice occasioned by a tax, even if it were 
absolutely measurable, is only one factor in 
the problem, and may in individual rases bo 
a minor factor. So that it is utterly ini]»ossible 
to say whether the identical fax on people of 
identical income will i»ro(lucc the same relative 
l>rcssuro or uecasioii an equal saciifice. The 
attempt to ascertain a mathematical scale of 
progi'cssion must necessarily fail. 

Nevertheless graduated taxation may he 
upheld on the faculty theory. For the elements 
of faculty are twofold, those connected with 
acquisition or production, and those connected 
with outlay or consuinptiou. Now as regards 
the first set of elements, the possession of large 
fortunc.s or largo incomes in itself affords the 
posse^or a decided advantage in aiigmontiiig 
his po.ssessions. A rich man may ho said to 
ho subject in some ^mse to the law of increasing 
returns. The more ho has, the easier it is for 
f'im to acquire still more. From this point of 
vifw faculty may bo said to increase faster 
than fortune or income. This element of tax- 
able capacity would not illugically result in a 
more than proportional rate of taxation. 

On the other hand, the elements of faculty 
which are connected with outlay or consumjitioii 
bring us back to the sacrifice theorf. Now 
while the sacj'ifice theoiy is not su/iieient to 
make us demand any fixed scale of graduation, 
it cannot be claimed that it leads necessarily to 
a fi^ed proportion. If we never can reach an 
ideal, there is no good reason w^y we should 
not strive to get as close to it j^s possible. 
E(iuality of sacritiee, indeed, we can never attain 
• absolutely or exactly, because of tlfe diversity 
of individual wants ; Imt it is nevertheless most 
probable that in the majority of normal and 
typical cases wo shall be getting closer to the 
desii’ed equality by some departure from pro- 
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iho rate is than tho average, wJiilo in ihs 
hlaekinied ]>art., niitsido of this eirele, wo liave 
rejmisenU'd the death-rates in cxeesa of the 
average. Tlie, mode, of reja-eseiiting time is 



sucli as those just referred to, it* is desiiutde 
to clioose siieli a s(;alo for* eaeli that tlie range 
of variatioji is similar in hotli, otherwise the- 
corres))ondenee may he entin'ly overlooked. As 
ail exam}i](! of tliis we may take the 
diagram (Fig. 1) given liy J‘rof. Marsliull 
ill the Jiihil<‘e \olume of i\w JounniJ nj 
the Sftiiislu'nl Sofirhj, (‘om|iaring the eon- 
snmjition per liead of tea. and sugar in 
the United Kingdom for tlie yeais 18(10 
to 18S:j. Tlie eonsumjition of sugar is 
represented in ]>oun<l.s, ■\^hile that of tea 
is re pre.se 11 ted in t\\o eiiives in jiomids 
and ounees re.spe(!ti\ ely. Tlie eomi»arison 
of the eonsiinijitioii in |ionnds Aioiild 
ai)pear to indicate a nineh more rapid 
inci'ea.se in the. use of sugar than in that 
of tea, while the close eorrespondenee 
hetweeii the two rates of inert'ase is evi- 
dent on eom])aring the con. sumption of 
tea in oun(‘es\\ith that of sugar in ponnd.s. 

'J'he method Ave ha\e illustrated iij) 
to the jireseiit of representing statistical 
tallies, t hough that most generally em- 
jiloyed for eeoiiomie pnr[)0.ses, is hy no 
iiK'ans the only one ii.sed. For lejne- 
.sentiiig the IVeipieiiey of winds in ditferent 
direetioii.s, liin's may he drawn fiom a ]ioint 
of such length as to reiire.seiit, on a scale 



Fig. -t --roMsinniitimi of tea and sugar piT lie:i<l of 
jKipul.iiioii III United Knigdoiiu 


agreeil on, eithei the freqncney or the iiitcfl.sity 
of AAinds from that jiuir ter. The curve which 
connects tlie e\tremitif‘s of the.so lines Avill 
evprc.ss tie* facts reipiireil in a nianiUT hardly 
pOAsihlo by such curves as avc have used 
above. 

A similar mo<le of reprcsentatimi may ho 
n.scd to e.\'[)res.s ntiiei* facts, as is illiistiated in 
Fig. r>, which is a. curvt due to iM. .lan.s^en.s, (‘\- 
1 e.ssing )he vaiiations iu llm death-rate, alf 
liru.sselfi, of ehildien le s tlian a year old and 
of thosii le.ss than a month old. 

The holler rate is jepresented by Die sitndl 
inner curve, th, fonner hy the outer one. The 
cii’clo in each case exprc.s.ses the average for the 
whole year, an<l wherg tiiQ curve fails inside it, j 


Fig. fi. — Iiil.'uil niui tidily in l{rn,s.,i‘]n. 

clear from the ngine, Avhieh shoAvs 1h;it the 
latter part of tlie snninier is that in Avhieh the 
infant moitality of IJnis.sids js highest jiinong 
ehihlreii of le.ss than one year old, Avhilo tlio 
r'lto exceeds the jiverago among the very young 
jnfaiil.s both in 1hi‘ Avinter iiiouLlis and in the 
middle of .sunum r. 

It apjiears that tliis niidhod should he especi- 
ally siiiiahle for tlie lepie.seiital ion of jiheiio- 
nieiia whie.h recur with some regularity y ‘ar hy 
year, and slnaild I'lialde the ennipaiisou hi tw'een 
sneci.ssive yeais to he made aviIIi iiineh gieater 
ease lhaii is afforded hy the iiuve.s of the early 
part of this article. 

It i.s clear that the nielliods of repieseiitatioii 
ri'lerred to thus fir are only adajiteil to display 
the .sii^'ullaiieons vai i;il iou.s of two qnantitie.s, 
c.[f. time and juice. If it he re(|uired to re- 
jiie.seiit the vari.it ions id one jiheiiomenon Avith 
those of each of two eo-existeiit cau.se.s, a surface 
is the .suitable rejinsentiitiou, rather tliaii a 
curve on a pl.uie. 

The eoiistiau lion of .such surfaces is so difli- 
cnlt that, in gener.d, v e are comj elled to satisfy 
ourselves Avith a serifs of sections taheii Jiarallel 
to one or other of the Ihree planes of referciioc. 

A Auy iiig iiious attemjit to rejire.seiit the 
changes of eeonomif jthenomena, hy the use of 
rnitahly-.shnpf d figines liaviitg Ihree dimensions 
in s))ac.e, lias recently been made hy Dr. In iiig 
Fislier called Stereogram.s. The d(‘serij»tion of 
the fleviei's o( this w lifer would require more 
.space fh.iM can he given here, and tlie reader 
must lie leferiefi fo the memoir entitled 
“ ftlalhematieal liive.stigatioiis in the Theory 
of \ alue and Prices ’’ in the TrmmtetiQHS of 
the (Jouncetkut Academy, vol. ix., July 1892, 
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We can only say hero that Dr. Fisher has 
devised a mechanical apj)aratus for showing*how 
various prices are altered by a change in the 
8Upj)ly of purchasing power, or by a changp in 
the conditions of dt;mand or supply of one of 
the commodities concerned. 

Among modes of re])resenting on a plane the 
sliape of a solid liguro, besides that of drawing 
a series of sections, we liave the metliod of em- 
jiloyiiig a graded series of tints or colours, the 
deepest tints corres[»on(ling to the highest parts 
of the surface or to its lowest parts at choice. 

Tliis method is now very commonly cm})loyed 
for the conslrnctiou of maps. It is easy to see 
that a plan of a tnum which shows every street 
and house will, by the larger or smaller proportion 
of its surface occn])ic(l l)y lines indicating the 
presence of houses, reveal at a glance the compara- 
tive degree of crowding of dwellings in its diflerent 
parts, and a reduce<l copy, so small as not to show 
the independent tenements, Avould still, by the 
variations in shading, show the varying density of 
population, so far as the crowding together of 
dwellmgs represents that density. 'J’he grading 
of tints .shoum by such a plan, may be employed 
for other purposes. Professor Ashley, for example, 
in Ids Economic History^ vol. i. ])t. ii. p. 1104, em- 
ploys such a map to show the localities which were 
more or less extensively occupied hy enclosures in 
the Ifith an 1 IGth ceuturies. 

It is obvious that differing tints of the same 
C'dour 1'' i.y lit! replaced hy ilillercnt coloiir.s, should 
such a mode of representation apjiear more desir- 
able, the significance of each colour being mdicated 
in the margin of the map or diagram. 

Another method is to draw contour lines 
through thuso points on the jdaiie where the 
surface, v c. i it e- instructed, would always stand 
at toe satiio height above the plane. A series 
of such contour linc.s gives a very fairly accurate 
ropresoutation of-the shape of the surface. The 
Hues of equal barometric pressure or of equal 
toirqieraturo on weather charts, or the lines 
whci'i the souTulftigs .slioiv equal dmith on a 
chart of a sea or lake, are examples of^he mode 
of representation here referred to. 

Charts or maps Avhich .^ihow, by aiq, of the 
methods just named, the statistical variations 
of the physical or social jdieiiouiena of the 
di.stricts roprosonted, are known asOAU’roGiiAMs. 
A simpler though less ellcctivo method of 
indicating such variation, is to place the actual 
numbers referring to each district in the centre 
of the space on the map wdiich represents it. 

To the comparLsoii of various quantities by 
drawing squares, circles, triangles, or other figures 
of such sizes as to be proportioiml in magnitude 
to the quantities to bo compared, reference lias , 
already been made in Ihe .rticle on Diaguams. 
In regard t<» those later modes of grajihic repre- 
sentation, which are here discussed very briefly 
inasmuch as their theory is not a mattir of 
difficulty, and in reference to the whole subject, 
Uie articles and books quoted may be consulted, 


and also,- among other writings, the articles 

La Statistique Gvajihiquo,” by M. Lovasscur, 
aid “On the Graphic Method of Statistics,” by ^ 
Prof. Marshall, ^ the jubilee vnlume of the 
Statistical Society ; i also Marey, La Milhode 
Oraphique. Win. Playfair, Liiual Jrithvictic^ 
a JU’al Slalernent of the Finances ami Jlcsovrces 
of Great Britain, etc., — Lineal Arithmetic or 
Charts of Commerce ami Revenue. 

A. w. F. 

GllASLlN, Louis Fiian(;ois de (1727-1790), 
was from 1767 Receveur Gdneral dcs Fermes in 
Nantes, wdicro he left beliiiiil him the reputation 
of an enlightened and zealous adiiiiiiistraior. 
His name, in token of jmblic gratitude, has 
been given to one of the 2 ^ 1 aces in that town. 

Gra.sliu was a .steady and consistent o}»])oneiit 
of the tenets of the PiiYsiociiAT.s on the subject 
of the PRODUIT Net (q.v.) and the conse(pio,nccs 
they deduced from this principle and applied to 
taxation. His fir.st work, Sur Vinjlumice de 
rimqtdl indirect sur les Mens fonds, was written 
in 1707 ill answer to a prize qucstioii })ut, niidcr 
the inllucnce of 'Fiirgot, by the Socuid Roy ale 
d' Agriculture of Ijimoges ; the liivst prize was 
awarded to M. de PjhiAVY, — who Wiis a follower 
of the physiocrats in their doctrine on the 
2 wodiLit nc.t, — and a mention tees honorahle ivas 
given to Grasli n. Turgot answered hy a. ci’i tieism 
of Graslin’s essay which has* been rejirinted in 
ihe large edition of his tEuvres (Paris, 1844 
vol. i. p. 439)i 

Graslin also published his Essai Analytiq'uf 
sur la Richesse ct sur VImjdd, Londros, 1767 
designed to jwove two propositions: “the 
first, that the produce of land is WTaltli even 
when there is no 2 ^i'od 2 iit net, namely when the 
cost of cultivation is equal to the value of 
the produce, and the second, that industry, 
which employs raw material produced by laud, 
is w'ealth intrinsically, as well as land in its 
ju’odiictive cajiacity ” (}). 11). On the subject 
of taxation he wTites«»“ Ni)! only <lo the ta.xes 
which are improjicrly called indirect [meaning 
th.»se which arc not assessed on the rent of land] 
not •ecc.ssarily fall on the landowners, but it is 
even possible that a* tax directly levied on land 
ni»y ho iiidireetly ]»aid by other contributors ” 
(p. 230). He often quotes the example of 
Holland, and proclaims the superiority over 
real and personal taxes of taxes on consumption 
(p. 303), although he ad^nits that things of first 
necessity ought never to he taxed (}). 810). 

Graslin is by no m.’ans a des])ic!ible contro- 
versialist, but, as W'ns oi»servcd by Dupont de 
NemdUrs (fEuvre.s de Turgot, i. p. 416, ed. 
1844), ho S]*oils his w'ork by “a slight aflbcta- 

1 For a good exaniiilft boo ReUu n vith Dio* aim show- 
ing the Consumption, from 1S61 vp to the Utest date, 
of Tea, (Jopi'e, Cocoa, and Chicory, of AkoMic Heverages, 
andoj Tobacco, comjiarcd vuth the increase of population, 
32l», Treasury, 1S94. Hco also roforoiioeto stereogiuin in 
MAttUiAOK Kate, also to diagram in Mathkmatioal 
Method ok Politioal, Economy, 
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tion of motaphysicja/’ and his langu^e is often 
wanting in precision and accuracy. 

As Graslin’s work preceded the Wealth of 
Nations by nine years, it liasibeen thonglit that 
he might have attended the course ol lectures 
delivered by A. Smith in Ediidmrgli from 1751 
to 1754. There is, liowever, no proof that this 
had been the case. The fact tliat liis work bcaivs 
Londres o)i the title-page does not even render it 
certain that he had ever boon in London. 

[CorrcK^totuiatice (Jonlradicioire cntre At. (t-raslin^ 
de VAmdvmie K'onnmiquc. de Saint Petersboury 
. . . et M. VAhbi Bandeau^ auteur des Bplihwr- 
ides du Gitoiien,suriirides Principes fondameniaux 
de la Doctrine des Economistcs (London, 1779).] 

E. ca. 

GRASWINGKEL, Dirck, born 1600, 
studied law, became, 1615, “ advocaat-fiscaal 
der gi’afelykheid.s - doineinen in Holland ” 
(advocate -liscal of the count's domains in 
Holland), died 1660 at Mechelen (Maliiies). 
Be.sides his political writings be gained great 
renown by his economical work : Placaetboek 
op het stuk van de Leeftocld (Collec.tions of Edicts 
on the subject of Food), Leyden, 1651. The 
Ist part is merely historical, the 2nd, critical ; 
it deals primupally witli {a) the question of 
export of corn, whether this should ever bc 
forbidden or not. Government, he says, has 
a right to foiLid it in periods of very high 
prices and famine, when every country has to 
take care of itself in the lirst place ; but in 
other cases expoi t ought to bo« free ; {b) the 
question of forestalling. Though dealing in 
corn is to be ])erraitted, forestalling should not 
be allowed. 

■His love for free trade in respect of exports 
does not prevent him from advocating impoit 
duties as a means of raising the price of corn. 
Like Boisguilledert, he looks on a high price 
of corn, although resulting from this cause., as 
a sign of national well-being. A. F. v. l. 

GIUTUITOUS UTILLPY. Ikstiat divides 
utilities into those whitA arc gratuitous and 
those which are onerous, the i'oriw^r being free 
gifts of nature, while the latter directly or 
indirectly involve effort in their acqni.sitioii 
(.see Goous, Classification of). It is 
assumed that whatever is gratuitous in the 
above sense is also common to all. This dis- 
tinction leads uj) to BasLiat’s characteristic 
docti yie that value is the relation of two services 
exchanged. Very biicfly the argument is as 
follows. No one will give anything in exchange 
for that which can be obtained gratuitously by 
a mere act of appropriation ; hence the pheno- 
menon of exchange- value can arise only In con- 
net'tion wilh onerous utility. But the recipient 
of an oifcrous utility is saved an clfort, and 
when au oflbrt is saved a service i.s rendered. 
Hence any exchange of onerous utililies is In 
effect an exchange of services. This jio.sition 
that the source and measure of value are to be 
found entirely in the $ervices which are embodied 


in qncrous utilities hns, as Cairnes observes in 
his well-known essay on Bastiat, “the unmis- 
taki.ble ring of an axiom of natural justice.” 

Services pour services” — what can he more just ' 
We have a manifest “ economic harmony. ” Uii- 
foi Liiiiately the term service, as used by Bastiat, 
is highly ambiguous. Tliero is thi-onghout 
more or less conliisiou as to wlicther services 
arc to be measured by the clfuit exerted by the 
man who performs the sorvict'-, by tln» ellbrt 
saved to the purchaser, or by the u.sel'iiliiess of 
the service ; and tliis constihite.s a fatal flaw in 
the argument. Another fundamental di.stinc- 
tioii of Bastiat’s — that, namely, between value 
and wealth — is based upon the di.stinction be- 
tween gi-.atuiioiis and onerous iitilitie.s. Giutuit- 
ou.s utilities cannot from their nature possess 
exchange- value. They .an-, however, regaided 
by Bastiat as very imiiorlaiit constituents of 
wealth. The coimter theory, which ideiitilies 
wealth uitli value, is declared by him to ])e the 
glorification of obstacles ; since, if through some 
revolution in nature those tilings which are now 
pioduecd with toil and .saeiiliee could be ob- 
tained gratuitously, they would on this view 
cease thereby to be weal Hi, This is not the 
j)lace ill ■\\liicli to discuss the ipcsUou here 
raised, which is one of admitied dillieiilty, par- 
ticularly ill connection with tlio meesuroment 
of weidth (see Sidgwick, Jb'Ineiples of BoliUeal 
Economy, bk. i. eh. IJ). It may, liowever, be 
pointed out that wliatevcr dclinitioii of wealth 
be adopted, political economy lias compaiatively 
little concern with gratuitous utilities. To a 
great extent tlie^y do not admit of ajijuiqiriation, 
at any rate by individuals ; if ajipropriaicd, 
they are still not made the siilijcct ot exchange ; 
and they are not tin jirodneo oJ‘ hiiiii:i.n labour. 
Tlcrico there eri^jc no economic piobleiiKs I'clatiiig 
cither to their jiroduclion or their distrihutioii. 
But, on the other hand, even if they arc toehiii- 
eally excluded from wiiallh, the economist is 
bound tq attach impurtaneo to gratuitous utili- 
ties wlictbcr a.s factors in the jirodiiction of 
onerous utilities or as rendering the production 
of onerous utilities needle.ss. 

[On the .subject of thi.s article, ace- Ikistiat’a 
J/arnwnirs of Political Eeononijj, translated by 
r J. Stirling, 1800.] .i.N. K. 

GRAUMANN, Johann VniLir (1690-1762), 
who in the year 1750 became master of the 
mint of Frederick the Great of TiTissia, had 
formerly been a merchant in Holland, and 
carried into bis olheial capacity a .slirowd, busi- 
ness-like turn of mind. He csf.ablished the 
Pnissian monotJiry system, preussiseh CouratU, 
of coining foui'teen instead of twelve thalers 
out of one mark of ]mre silver, in order tc 
jn-event the out How of Friissiaii currency. In 
lii'i Versammlle Briefe von dem GeMe, 
Wt^hsel umi drssen Cai's, von der Broportiem 
zwUcJim Gold und Siller, von dem Pari dei 
Geldes und den AlHu^wesm vet^hiedener Foelker, 
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hesonder$ von dem JEnglischen (Collected Letters 
on Money, Bills, and the rate of Exchange, the 
proportion between Gold and Silver, and the 
moiietaiy systems of various Nations, chief^ of 
England), which were iniblished in the year of 
his death, Graumanii displays an uiiniitigated 
contempt both for “mere savants” and lor 
“mere masters of the mint,” although he uses 
the learned tei’minology of the former, even in 
the simplest questions, and generally lias in view 
the aims of the latter. Graurnann jioints out 
that it is not by any means a matter of indilfcr- 
ence whetlier tlie rate of exchange is against or 
in favour of a nation. lie finds only three faults 
in I lie English nionebiry system : the abolition 
of scignioiage, the prohibition to export English 
coins, and tlie over valuation of gold. 

[See Koscher, (ksch. drr Nal. Oek. in Deutsch- 
land^ p. 420, also Dana Hoi'ton, AV Isaac Neidou 
and England's Restrictive Policy toimids Silver.] 

K. ca. 

GRAUNT, John (1020 1074), stati.stician, 
was one of the earliest English writers to 
perceive the iinportauce of vital statistics, and 
to deduce thcrofiom by scientific methods 
jiropositious with regard to the social and 
eoonomio condition of the country. In 1602 
he ])ublislicd a jiamphlet in 4 to (pp. 16 and 
86)^ which iiiirnediately attracted much notice 
and coiiiinendatiou. It was entitled Natural 
ard Piutkal Observations, vicnflmmi in a 
Following Jndeo', aiul made 'iqwn the Hills of 
MorLalUy, by Jolin Grauiit, citizen of London. 
IFith Reference to the (jovcrnniciu, Religion, 
Trade, Growth, Ayrc, Dweases, and the several 
Changes of the said City. He tolls us (see 
Fust Ep. J/uL) that lie had “reduced sevcml 
gTciU eon fused volumes i\iQ Bills of Mortality^ 
into a few perspicuous tables and abridged such 
okservaLions as naturally flotved from them into 
a few suceinct paragraphs, without any long 
serif of multilo(|iiious deductions.” On the 
publi< itioii of his work, which bor^ on its 
title -iiagc the modest epigraph: Non me ut 
mirotur turba, lahoro, Contentua paucis 
leetoribus, it was at once recognised that 
Graunt had opened up a new and fruitful field 
of investigation, and, at the king’s suggestion, 
ho was elected E.U.y, On 3T)tli June 1665 the 
council of the Koyal Society ordered that the 
book should be jirintcd for tlie use of its 
members. Accordingly a third edition (London, 
1665, 8vo) and a “ fourth impression ” (Oxford, 
1665, 8vo) wore published. IVo years after 
GrauiiL’s death in 1074, Sir AVilliam Petty 
brought out a now' and enlarged crtil um (London, 
1676, 8vo), a fact which m?»y pciliaps in some 
measure account for the mistake of Evelyn, 
Burnet, and Rtougliton, that Petty was the 
real author of tlio woik. It was reprinted by 
Birch in 1759. Graunt esjieeially deserves 
notice as one of the “beginners of an art not 
yet polish’d, and wliich lime” would “bring 

VOL. U. 


to more "perfect ion ” (Davenant). He also 
imblished Observations on the advance of Excise. 

[Graiint’s Life, Dictionary of Natiomd Bio- • 
graphy. — ^Tho Asswravee Nay. and Jourmd of Inst, 
of Actuaries contains a discussion as to tlie attribu* 
tiou of Graunt’s re.searchcs to Sir W. l^etty. Vide 
articles by Professor d(‘ Morgan, an<l Mr. W. B. 
Hodge ; and by Mr. P. Hendriks s.v. “ Tontines ” ; 
W. A. Bevan’s “Sir W. I’cUy,” Av/i. Kcon. /l.sm*. 
1894, review in Econ. Journal, Miirch 189.5. — Lord 
Pitzniaurice, Life of Sir Wm. Petty, 1895.] 

W, A. B. H, 

GRAY, John, LL, 0. (18tii cent.), .assistaiit 
private .secretary to the Duke of North umheriaud 
in Ireland inl763-64,wrote The K'^scntud i^rincijdes 
of the Weidth of Nations, etc., 171^7, noticed in 
the Monthly Jimneio ; PractieaL Ohseirations on (he 
Union, London, 1800, 8vo ; tuul The Dicunie Tax 
scrutinised, London, 1802, 8vo. In tlie latter, 
called foitli by Pitt’s income Lax, laud is maintained 
to be the' proj'cr object of taxation, and land banks 
ai e Jid vocal ed, v\ itli state development of agi icultiiro 
and the fishing indnstry. n. K. E. 

GRAY, John (J9th cent.) of Galashiels and 
Eilnibiirgli, author of tho !>acinl .System, a Trmtibe on the 
I'Tincn le of Erduvige, IHIll ami Isd'Z , Itemnh/ for the 
/lu>//c,ss ofNatioiii,, 1812, anti Money, 1S4S. hiis lemody 
(or dusticss is a change in the monetary system, founded 
on the principles that production is the cause of demand 
and Jabonr is the onl\ measure of value. Tliere is a good 
ileal of useful 8ugge.sLK)n with criticisms of contemporary 
economists and staU-smen. 

GRAY, Simon (18th and 19th cents, wote 
also under pseudonym of George Ihirves), of tho 
war ofnee, a writer on economies of great pieteu- 
sions but of lesf success. He wrote in 1804 his 
Ilapjtiivss of States, published 1816, including 
some letters of J. B. Say (an ed. -with additions, 
41 . 0 , 1819), an attack on the French Physio- 
(’KATs and Adam Smith, whom he niisuiider- 
staiuls. It clearly fell flat, for in 1817 he pub- 
lished, under tho assumed name of George Pur ves, 
All Classes Product iveof National Wealth, and in 
1818, under same name, The Principles of Popu- 
lation and Production investigated, tho object of 
both being to adverti-se the original work, which 
is constantly quoted aiifT ajqirovcd. Hi.s radical 
fallacies are th% confusion of income with wcaltli, 
of die element of price, “chargeability,” with 
prod I ctivencss, of ex[)enditin'OAvith employment 
of labour. A few of his statements may servo as 
ex.a?uple 3 : “ Paper money is the source of new 
capital, equal to the wdiolo amount in cii'cula* 
tion”; “the Avorking classes consume more 
bread wben it is dear than Avhen it is eheaji ; a 
national debt and high tifxes enrich a nation ; a 
rapidly increasing popul.i I ion makes luture iamino 
unlikely. On the olhei hand he saw that Adam 
Smith did not realise the iTnportaiicc of consump- 
tion iii*his scheme of economies, aud,inveighed 
•against his distinction betAveen prodfictive and 
unproductive labour. 1 * 

1 Ijater ccoiicimslH have I'nilorscd dray’s nl^inion ou 
llii’s point (soo Marslmll, I'riuciphs of Economics, 5Ui ed. 
bk i ch.iil.). Had Gray boon b'.ss critical and negative, 
liisinmiark.s might have found fuller acceptaiico in his 
own tune (refer to Cunmugham, (howth of English In- 
dustry vuid Conivicree, cd. lbl)2, vol. ii. p. 4S9). 
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He also wrote Itmarks on the Prbductwn qf 
Wealthy in a letter to tlje Rev. T. R. Maltlms, 
1820— and, under his assumed name, The Graziers 
Ready Reckoner. — See also j^^iiou Meiij'er, Das 
Rebht auf dcfivvllen Arhc.ilsertmfj {2ud ed., 1891). 
— Roscher, DoL Jkon. , trails. Lalor, vol. ii. § 243. 

K. G. p. 

GREAT TITHES. See Tithes. 

GREELEY, Horace (i 811-1872), was born 
ill Amherst, New Hampshire. lie was the son 
of a fanner of limilod means ; self-educated, and 
at an early ago apja'entiecd as a printer, he 
finally settled in New York, where in 1811 he 
established tlie 'Tribune, of which he was the 
editor until his death. He ivas an important 
counsellor in the whig and repuldican parties, 
until dissatisfaction witli the administration of 
President Grant led him to join a revolt and 
to organise the liberal republican ]»arty. By 
this ho was nominated for president in 1871. 
Greeley W’as an ardent and consistent protec- 
tionist ; and no journal did more than the 
Tribune in familiarising the north, and especi- 
ally the farmer class, with this doctrine. In 
addition to his editorial woik and frequent 
speeches upon the tariff, mention may be niado 
of an introdueikm, treating of the present state 
of the science of political economy and the 
adaptation of its principles to the condition of 
our own country, of Principles of Political 
Economy, by William Atkinson, New York, 
1843 (Introduction, pp. i.-xv.) ? and of Essays 
designed to elucidate the Science of Political 
Eemomy, while serving to explain and defend 
the Policy of Protection to Home Industry, as a 
System of National Co-operation for the Elevation 
of Labour, Boston, 1870, jip. 384. In the 
latter, political economy is regarded as an art, 

“ the chief end of a true political economy is 
the conversion of idlers and useless exchangers 
or traffickers into habitual effective producers 
of wealth” ; “protection is another name for 
labour-saving through ct-oporation. ” The work 
is valuable as rej>rescnting the vkjws of a largo 
part of the more intelligent agiicultural popula- 
tion of the northern part of the United States, 
1840-1870. See also in Recollections of a Busy 
Life, pp. 528-553, 21ie Groumls of Protection. 
About 1840, Greeley came under the influence 
of Fourierism; and the doctrine of “associa- 
tion ” was often referred to with favour in the 
Trihune. In 1846 occurred a dLscussion be- 
tween Greeley and Henry J. Raymond of the 
Courier and Enquirer, running througli tw^enty- 
four articles. F or an abstract, see Life of Horace 
Ofe4ey, by James Parton, New YorkF 1855, 
th. Tfi.,) 'The Tribune and Fourierism. In* 
1848-1*850 Greeley wrote several articles to 
show how working men may become their own 
employers and share in jwofits ; in 1850 ’he 
published Hints toward Reforms, New York, 
composed of eleven lectures and twenty e.ssays, 
largely devoted to the emancipation of labour. 


Tliis phase of his life is referred to in RecolUe- 
Uo)W of a Busy Life, by Horace Greeley, Nen 
York, 1868, pp. 144-158. i). R. D. 

Greenback. TIus tenn refers to the 

legal-teuder notes issued by the government of 
the United States, and so called because the 
bacl^ of the bills are printed in green ink. 
They are equivalent to the “ legal- tend era ” or 
file treasury notes of the civil war period, as 
(listingiiishc«l li-om the now treasury notes 
issued under ilio law of 1890, based upon 
]nirchasc,s oi .silver. There were three issues of 
greenbacks ; Feh. 2.5, 1862, 1150,000,000; 
.Inly 11, 1862, li?l 50,000,000 ; and Llarch 3, 
1863, $150,000,000 (£30,000,000 each ; 

£90,000,000 in all, converting the $at 5=^£1). 
'i'hoy were at first i.ssued as a war measure, the 
government at that time being engaged in 
suppressing the rebellion in the southern states. 
Many at the time thought that tlie issue was 
unooTistitiilional, and none of the notes issued 
]>revious to the civil w’ar had ever been made 
legal tender. The supremo court, howev(jr, ha^s 
held that congress has power to inipre.ss upon 
the treasury notes tlio (quality of legal tender 
not only in times of war but also in times of 
jieaoe. At the clo.se of the war a iiortion of the 
issue was withdiawn, but them was a strong 
popular ojiposition to the contraction of the 
currency, and consequently by the act of Marcli 
31, 1878, the treasury department was forbidden 
to reduce the amount then current in circulation, 
$346,681,016. 

The term “greenback” was also given to a 
political party which appeared iii 1874, ami 
was hostile to the national hanks. It opposed 
the withdrawal of the greenbacks, and in ])art 
advocated the payment of the United States 
debt in gi*eenbacks instead of in gold. 

After the early issues the government waa 
obliged to susjicnd their payment, and the 
greenbacks circulated at a discount until 1879. 
For an accurate history of tno greenback issues, 
SCO Hiscory of United States Notes, by John 
Jay Knox. D. n. d. 

GREENLAND COMPANY. During the 
reign of James I. the whale lishories first came 
into notice. After being noted as sources ol 
considerable profA for some time, a period of 
decay seems to have sot in, for in 1693 com- 
plaint was made of their fall from their formei 
high position. It was urged that the only 
available moans of revival lay in the formation 
of a joint-stock company. Accordingly, on Ist 
October 1693, Sir William Sea wen and forty* 
one others weiA) incorporated as a company of 
merchants of London trading to Greenland. 
Thoir exclusive rights were to cease after the 
lapse of fourteen years from the date of the 
incorporation. The enterprise was not a suc- 
cesS, and no application was made for Hia 
renewal. After the failure of the company 
various other expedients, os, for instance^ 


bounties to private traders, were omployod for 
the purpose of stimulating the whale fisheries. 

[Maeplierson, AnmiU of Cojnmerce. — CuDiiiiig- 
bam, History of Industry and Commerce, vol. it.] 

GREG, William Ratiibone (1809-1881), 
born at Manchester, was educated at Bristol 
UTulcr Dr. Lant Carpenter, and at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In 1832 he entered busi- 
ness, from ^Yllich, however, ho retired in 18,50. 
In 1856 lie was ajipointed one of the com- 
missioners of customs, and in 1861 eom])tro11cr 
of tlie Stationery Ollico, a position which he 
held till 1877. 

Tlioiigh Greg’s writings contain no positive 
contributions to economic knowledge, they are 
full of suggestive criticism and written in a 
frank easy stylo. The various subjects ol 
w'hich he treats are canvassed from all points of 
vieav, and the theories relative to them explained 
with the object of discovering the truth or rather 
tie error which they contain. Tiiough ho did 
not deny the advance which had been made in 
general economic comfort, Gi eg was more acutely 
eomscious of the difficulties in the way of sound 
economic and social progress. I'heso he rather 
overestimates, while on the other hand he 
underestimates the ini]iortance oftho.se economic 
iiillueiues of; ocii'ty which insensibly control the 
economic individual and modify the evils menaced 
by a too o\ elusive devotion to self-interest. His 
views on Malthusianism deserve mention. 

Greg sometimes used the pseudonym of 
CiL sandra, Ili.s chief writings relating to economic 
or semi-economic subjects were. Political Problems 
of out Age and Country (1870 ). — Enigmas of JAfe 
(1872). — S’ Ahi'od (1874 ). — MisUtken Aims 
and Aiiuinabtc Ideals of the Working Classes 
(1876). E. c. K. a. 

GRENIERS A SEL. These were established 
in France in 1342 for levying and collecting the 
Gabf/le {a.c.), or tax upon salt. All salt 
manuiio'tured in Fillncc had to bo taken to the 
grciiier of the province under penalty of <3bnlisca- 
tion. 'i'hc grenier fixed the producer’s price, 
and sold the salt at a much increased ^ate to 
the retail dealers, who were called regradtkrs. 
The gren ier was also a court of justice to decide 
all disputes arising in conmictiuj with the 
gabeLe. In the 18th century there were seven- 
teen greniers A sd, which were all abolished 
with the gahclle in 1790. 

[Ulamagerau, JJistoire do VImptt en Franoe.l 

GEENIEKS D’AISONDANCE (France)! ^At 
all periods of French history it»haa been the 
custom to create reserve.s of the smplus produc- 
tion of corn in years of .xbu .dance to meet the 
deficit in years of scarcity. Such stores were 
usually formed by the rf*ligious communities, 
but in 1577 a royal oidinance enjoined Mie 
local authorities to establish public granaries 
{greniers d' ahond/incA) to hold a minimum of 


three montlft’ consumption, and authorised them 
to borrow money afr interest for the pni pose. 
No records exist, however, of the extent to which 
the measure was gjarried out. Under Louis 
XV. difficulties appear to have aiiseii in en- 
suring a regular sujiply of bread to the capital, 
for the government then purchased the great 
mills and storehouses at Corbeil near Faiis to 
hold a permanent reserve of 2.5,000 sacks of 
flour. During the rciolutionary jieriod the 
government ha<l again to intervene in the food 
supply of Paris by the purchase of 1200 to 
1500 sacks of flour daily, which were .sold to 
the bakers at 10 to 15 per cent hcloiv their 
cost price. One effect of that niea.siue was 
that merchants ceased entirely to .send corn to 
the market, and the bakers became wholly de- 
pendent on the government for their snjijilies ; 
another conscipience was tliat the inhabitants 
of the region around the cajiital flocked to 
Paris to purcha.so bread. Rtriiigent measures 
were ado})ied against the intruders, hut bread 
was nevertheless sold to them secretly, and the 
consumjition in Paris ro.se from 1500 to 1900 
sacks of flour daily. A first step was taken to 
compel citizens to obtain a card without which 
^ bread would not be delivered to them, and this 
was followed by a decree fixing rations accord- 
ing to the number of tlio family. M. Thiers 
describes in hi.s History of the French Jievolution 
tlic scene at the bakeries at the time. A long 
rope was streteijed out from the door to he 
held by the hand by the people as they waited 
for their turn ; the women v ould sometimes 
cut the cord and there was then a rush and 
a struggle, and armed force had to ho called 
in to restore order. Various other measures 
were adopted as the necessity for them arose, 
In 1793 the National Convention ordered the 
creation of puldie gi-anaries in each district of 
Paris, and voted a sum of 100,000,000 livres 
to stock them. In 1807 Napoleon I. com- 
meiiecd the constnictionrof the immense range 
of buildings cijiled the grenier d’abumlance on 
the "ontli bank of the river at the ca.stern end 
of Pai I.s. It covered a 8])ace of two acre.s, and 
was intended to he six stories high, with mills 
worltfid by ivater jiower from tlie Seine in the 
basement. This magazine was to contain a 
throe months’ siip]>ly of 180,000 sacks of flour, 
constartly renewed. The service was, however, 
never organi.sod, nor w’as t)^e building ever termi- 
nated. Lofts were raised over the ground 
floor and roofed in, and the whole served for 
a long time as a warehouse for the stores the 
bakers wero bound to keep as a condition of 
iheir privileges, the trade having {ecome a 
monopoly with the number of shops limited in 
jiroportion to the number of inhabitants^ The 
building was burnt during the fighting in Paris 
on the suppression of tlie commune, ^nd was 
not rebuilt. The use for it liad ceased, as the 
trade had been made free in 1863, and all the 
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regulations relating to tlie comjmliiory reserves 
almlisheJ. That the niagaziiio was wilfully 
destroyed was jn'oved by a docuiiieut afterwards 
found in one of the niairies, en whicli the colonel 
of one of the insurgent legions reports, “ I have 
set fire to the (fiTnirr iV abondanec” All that 
now r<!inaiiis of tlie former lestraints on free- 
dom of trade in food supplies are Art. 420 
of the Penal Code, which punishes by two 
months’ to two years’ imprisonment, and fines 
of from one to fwtmty tliousand fiancs, all 
manauivres or coalitions to raise or reduce the 
l)ri(!es of corn, flour, or bread ; and Art. 30 of 
the Municipal liaw of 1791, which empowers the 
mayors of communes to fix the jn-ices of bread 
and meat, while, however, exjuessly forbidding 
the regulation of the price of corn or cattle. 
This law is still a}i})licd in many localities, and 
attcini)ts to revive it at Marseilles in 1893, and 
more recently at St. Denis, led to strikes of the 
bakers, who closed their sliops for several days 
rather than submit to it. t. l. 

GllENVlLLE, Gforge (1712-1770), was the 
son of Itichard Grenville of Wotton, and his wife 
Hester, Countess Temple. Hnw^as educated at 
Eton and Christchurch, Oxford, and trained for 
the bar. Forsaking tlie law for politics, ho • 
was elected M.P. for Buckingham in 1741, and 
continued to reiirescnt that constituency until 
his death. After holding minor appointments, 
in 1754 ho became treasurer of the navy. In 
this capacity he effected a usefu’ reform by pass- 
ing the Navy Bill, which provided for the sjieedy 
and punctual [)ayment of seamen’s wages. In 
May 1762 Grenville was appointed secretary of 
state ; he already held the leadership of the 
House of Commons. Five months later, how- 
ever, he was compelled to resign the leadei-ship 
and the seals, and accepted the post of first 
lord of the admiralty. He su])ported Da.sli- 
wood’s unpopular cider tax, on the ground that 
tlie profusion with which the late W’ar had been 
carried on necessitatedr the impo.sition of fresh 
taxes. Grenville became firsfc lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer in 
April 1763. His fiscal policy precipitated the 
disastrous war with America, wdiile he lost 
popularity by the prosecution of John WiUces. 
When the famous “No. 45 ” of the North Bnlon 
appeared, he caused Wilkes to be aiTosted under 
a general warrant. The constitutional struggle 
wliich ensued involveii ministers in an expendi- 
ture of £100,000, besides bringing upon them 
much odium. In the session of 1734 Grenville 
brought forward a seiyes of resolutions a.S8erting 
the right of the imperial legislature tc^ impose 
taxation ^n the colonies. The proceeds of these# 
duties «^ere to be paid into the imperial ex- 
chequer, and to be applied under the direction 
of parliament “ towards defraying the necessary 
expenses* of dafending, protecting, and securing 
the British colonies and plantations.” The 
Commons also resolved that “it may be proper 


to charge certain stamj) duties” in America, 
Grenville allowed a year to elap.se before em- 
bodying tlio resolutions in a bill ; but in 1765, 
id spite of tlie unanimous ]»rutesia of the 
American colonics, the Stamp Act was carried, 
imposing customs duties upon the importation 
iiitij the eolonie.s of various foreign jiroducts. 
The act excited such discontent in Aineiica 
that the matter \vas again forced upon the 
attention of j)arliaracnt in 1766. Pitt, in one 
of his most brilliant sjieeehcs, insisted that 
tax.ation witliout represeiitatioinvas illegal, but 
wliile be urged the immediate repeal of the tax, 
he proposed to u]»hold the dignity of the moUicr 
eoimtiy by asserting the general legi.slative 
authority of itarliament over the colonic.s. 
Grenville defended his ill-fated measure with 
vigour, but in the end the Stamp Act was 
repealed, while several of the obnoxious duties 
imposed in 1764 were withdrawn, and others 
modified. As Grenville had blundered over the 
Regency Bill, and was generally distasteful to 
the king, he was dismissed from the {u eniiersliip 
in July 1765. Townshond, the chancellor of 
the cxchecpier, having i)roposed in 1767 to con- 
tinue the laml-tax for one year at 4s. in the £, 
Gienville carried a motion reducing tliC tax to 
38., by which the budget sustained a loss of 
£500,000. It is stated that this was the lir.st 
occasion since the revolution on which a 
minister had been defeated ui)on any financial 
measure. As the result of his study of economi- 
cal questions, Gienville wrote in conjunction 
with William Knox a treatise on The Present 
Stoic of the Nation ; jmrticularly with respect 
to its Trade, Finances, etc. etc., addressed to 
the King and both Hvuscs of rarhament 
(1768). This pamphlet was noticed by A. 
Smith, IFealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. i., and 
drew a rejily from Burke. Grenville liad taken 
a leading part in the early measures against 
Wilkes, but being convinced of the futility of 
a strugj^de between the House and the eleetoi’S 
of Mi(l(ilesex, he ojijiosed his exjmlsion from 
the House of Commons in 1769, in a speech 
which was the most cfl’ective delivered in lavour 
of the constitutional rights of clectois. To 
remedy the evils connected with the trial of 
election petitions,* early in 1770 Grenville intro- 
duced his celebrated measure, known as tho 
Grenville Act, which forms “a landmark in 
parliamentary history” (May’s Constitutional 
History). Tliis admirable reforming inoasnro 
transferred the trial of election petitions from 
the House at large to a select committee, em- 
powered to examine witnesses upon oath. The 
act was in the outset passed for one year only, 
but it was renewed from time to time, and made 
perpetual in 1774. This act is now repealed, 
and election petitions referred to judges who 
roilirt to the house. Grenville attended parlia- 
ment through tho session of 1770, but died on 
the 20th of November in that year. He was a 
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capable statesman, had a thorough knowledge 
of the constitution, and exliibited much Pmaiicial 
ability ; but lie was stern in manner, extremely 
obstinate, destituto of tact, and governed by a 
boundless ambition. 

[]\irhamentary JFLstorif. — Orenvilla Papers . — 
Walpole’s Memoirs — The Jlislorics of Stanhdpe 
becky, and May (Lord Farn borough). — M‘C'id* 
locli, Literature of Pol. Kcfoi.'] 0. n. s. 

GRFNVIIjLE, Wn.LiAM Wyndiiam, Ha uon 
(iKKNYiTU.K (1750-1834) was the youngest son 
of George Grenville by bis wife Elizabidh, 
daughter of Sir \\'illiam Wyiidham, Bart. He 
was educated at Eton and CbristCliurch, Oxford. 
Elected M.F. for Huckingliam in 1782, in the 
ensuing year be accomjianied bis brother Earl 
Temple to Ireland, as jirivate secretary. A])- 
pointcd paymaster-gi'iieral in December 1783, 
he now gave his cousin Pitt valuable aid in the 
House of Commons. He devoted himself to the 
study of linancial and commercial questions, was 
made one of the commissioners of the newly- 
created board of control, ami in September 1786 
vi(ie-prcsi(lent of the committee of trade. For 
a few mouths of 178!J Grenville lilled the position 
of sjteaker, resigning the ofFice to become home 
^eoretai-y. In Maich 1 790 he became ju-esident 
of the board of control, and in the following 
NfovcmlKi was created Baron Grenville. He 
had the conduct of the government bu.siness in 
Ihc House of Lords. He was a])})ointed foreign 
^ccietaiy in 1791, in which otlico he continued 
for ion years, resigning his seat at the board 
jf control in 1793. Grenville thoroughly 
.■anl(d out Pitt’s foreign policy, and rejected 
ill the overtures of ihc revolutionary govern- 
neiil France. In 1792 he introduced the 
\hen jnt for the rcgistiation and supervision of 
ill foreignci-s in the countiy, and in 1795 the 
rreasonable Practices Act and the Seditious 
footings Act In 1799 ho moved the resolu- 
lons ior ^ho XJnioikwith Ireland in a speech 
)ecui)ying four hours, “ juitting the argtmcnts 
)n strong grounds of detailed political necessity ” 
Lord Colchester’s Diary). With regard *0 his 
)Osition as a i)olitical economist ho wToto a 
otter to Pitt in October 1800, protesting against 
am poring with the laws of supjdy and demand, 
ind reminding him that “we in tnith fonned 
>ur o))inions on the subje.ct together, and I 
vas not more convinced than you were of the 
loundness of Adam Smith's principles of politi- 
:al economy till I ord Liverpool lured you from 
mr arms into all the mazes of the old .system ” 
Stanhope’s Life of PUL). Gren viy e was a warm 
iupportcr of the Roman Catholic claims, and 
laving drawn up an emaTici])ation scheme which 
vas rejected by the king, he resigned with several 
ther members of the cabinet (February 1801). 
)n the downfall of Addington in 1804, Grenville 
orraed with Fox the Ministry of “All the 
falonts.” In 1807 Grenville earned an act for 
ho abolition of the slave trade, and it received 


the royal assent the v^iy day ministers went out 
of ollice on the Kf)nian Catholic question (25th 
March 1807). A.^ auditor of the exchequer 

(*reuvillo rclusc<J to issue ]>ublic money during 
the incapacity of George III. Parliament was 
a])])ealed to, and both Houses [)ass(;d a resolution 
authorising and commanding the auditor and 
ofiicers of the exchc(juer to i>ay obedience to 
treasury warrants for the issue of such sums as 
had been a])propriatcd for the services of the army 
and navy, as well as money issuable uiidei- a vote 
of credit for £3,000,000. The money was 
l)aid, but a protest was entered in the Lords’ 
journals, signed by twenty-one peers, affirming 
the mca.sure to be unconstitutional, and one that 
might have been avoided, witlmut iujur> to the 
public service, by an address to tbe Piinco of 
Wales. Grenville strongly o])jiosed the Corn 
Importation Bill of 1815, and with nine other 
peers signed a protest drawn up by himself and 
Lord Wellesley, declaring their oi)inion that 
“ public ])rosp(nity is be.st i)romotcd by leaving 
uncontrolled the free currents of national indus- 
try ” (see Rogers’s Protests of the Lords and 
J^l ‘Culloch’s ed. IVcallh of Nations, 1853, }». 
523, for the pi-otcst). Grenville resisted various 
overtures to take office, as his high sense of 
honour prevented him from doing so except iu 
a cabinet pledged to deal with Roman Catholic 
emancipation. His last speech in the House 
of Lords (21st .^ine 1822) was in support of 
Ihc Duke of Portland’s Roman Catholic Peers 
Relief Bill. In 1828 Grenville wrote an Essay 
on the supposed advantayes of a Smking Fund, 
of which only the first part was printed, and 
privately issued. Grenville died at Drojimoro 
in Buckinghamshire, on 12th January 1834. 
A.S a statesman howas distinguished for iiivlustry, 
homvsty, and an unusual capacity for business ; 
and as a speaker he was weighty, lucid, and 
argumentative. 

'^Parliamentary Dchate.^-’Vhe various Meinairs 
of George Hf. George IV. — Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
Adnrnistraiions of Great Britain, 1783-1830.— 
Lonl Colchester’s Diary . — Youge’s Life of Lord 
Liverpool . — Brougham’s Slutemcn of George III.] 
, G.'b. 8. 

GRESHAM, Sir Thomas, c. 1519-1579, 
was the second son of Sir Richard Gresham, 
merchant ; he was educated at Gonville Hall, 
Cambridge, apprenticed to his uncle Sir jTihn 
Grc.sham, also a merchai^t, and admitted a 
member of the Mercers’ company in 1543. In 
1551 or 1552 ho became royal agent or king’s 
facto.' ai Antwerp, in whKjh post he received 
twenty killings a day, and which he ‘retained 
with few intervals during three reign;^ until 
1574, employed in spite of his Protestant 
views even by Mary. 11 is business to 
negotiate royal loans with Flemi.sh niefchants, 
to buy arms and military stores, and to smuggle 
into England as much bullion as possible. He 
succeeded in raising the rate of exchange from 
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168. to 22s. in the £, and is said to have 
saved in this way 100,000 inaiLs to the ciwn 
and 300,000 to tlio iiati^jn His oj[)erations 
greatly bonelitod English trade and credit, 
<diough the governincnt could not be induced 
to })ay its (h'bts as punctually as Gresham 
would have liked. Ho did not hcsiUito to 
remonstrate with and advise Jillizabeth and 
Cecil ; but ho Avas so useful an<l trustworthy 
that he was never seriously out of favour, 
excc]»t just after Mary’s accession. On Mary’s 
deatii he advised Elizabeth to restore the base 
money, to contract little foreign debt, and to 
keep up her credit, esj)ccially with English 
merchants. Later ho taught her how to make 
use of these lOnglish merchants when political 
troubles in the Netherlands curtailed her 
foreign resouiccs ; at his suggestion the 
Merchant Adventurers and Stii>leia were forced 
by detcntioii of their fleets to advance money 
to the state ; but as they obtained interest at 
12 per (lent instead of the legal maximum of 
10, and the interest no longer went abroad, 
the tiansaction ])roved advantageous to all 
[>arties and increased Gresham’s favour. Hi.s 
journeys to and lioni Antwerp were very 
frequent, but in hi.s later years he entrusted 
most of his public work to his agent, and is 
not known to have been at Antwerp after 
1567. In 1554 he Avas sent to Spain to pro- 
cure bullion, a very diflicult fask in which he 
Avasonly partially successful ; and in 1559 he 
Avas cmploy(jd as ambassador to the Duchess of 
Parma, regent of the Netherlands ; it Avas on 
tliis occasion that he Avas knighted. 

In u'ldition to his jiublic services he con- 
tinued throughout his life to do the Avork of 
*‘the greatest nierchaiit in London.” He 
was, in the language of the day, a hanker and 
goldsmith, Avith a shop in Lombard Street, ns 
well as a mercer ; but he Avas a considerable 
country gentleman .Resides, Avith estates, 
chiefly in Norfolk, where hjs father held 
considerable ])ro]icrty (see Blomeficld, Norfolk), 
and with several country liouses besides the 
house in Bishopsgato Avliich he built and 
bequoatlied to London as Gresham College.^ He 
tvyice entertained Queen Elizabeth as his 
guest. His Avcalth was mainly caraed by his 
private business, but he cannot bo acquitted 
of diiriching himself at the public expense by 
at least one dishonourable mamnuvre ; and he 
habitually forwaided liis schemes by bribery. 
Tlio money so gaiged he applied to public 
uses, liis only son having died youj>g: the 
foundatwn of the royal exchange, of Greshanj 
College, and of eight almshouses, and the 
establishment of the earliest English paper-mills 
on his estate at Osterley, show the breadth of 
his interests, liis liberality, his charity, his 
culture, and his commercial enterprise (see 
Exohakue as Bourse ; Gresuam's Laav). 
rBurgon, * Lift atid Times of Sir Thmiaa 


Oi't'sham. — DUiinnary of Nalitmal Biography,-— 
Fuller’s Worthies^ Norfolk, p. 259. — Holinshe^i, 
1^08, iv. 42G.-“-Hall, Society in the JClirMhethan 
Age, ch. v. and appendix, for financial character 
ami position. —Fox Bourne, English Merchants. ^ 
—Will of Sir Th. Gre.diain.] E. a. r. 

DllESHAM’S LAW. This familiar tenn 
was introduced by IilacLcod in 1858 (Elnnmls 
of Political Economy), and has since been 
generally accc])tcd by economisls. 

It denotes that Avcdl-ascortaineil prinei[ile of 
currency Avliich is forcibly thongli not quite 
adequately expressed in the dictum — “had 
money drives out good.” It has also not in- 
frequently been ex}daine(l by the statement 
that AAdiero tAVO media of exchange come into 
circulation together the more valuable will tend 
to disap[)ear. The principle in its broadest 
form may bo stated as follows: — Where by 
legal enactment a government assigns the same 
nominal value to Wo or more foims of cireula- 
tory medium Avlioso intrinsic values differ, ])ay- 
ments Avill always, as fur as possible, he mailo in 
that medium of wdiich the cost of production is 
least, and the more valuable medium Avill tend to 
disappear from circulation ; in the, case, W’here the 
combined amount in circulation is not suflicient 
to satisfy the demand for cuireiicy, the more 
V’aluablo medium Avill simply run to a])remium. 

Tliis is a priueiplo Avhich obviously has its 
roots in the oi’dinary instincts of commercial 
life, and the cases in which it has asserted itself 
may be divided into those avIxuh (1) of tAVO 
media intrinsieAlly good, one is by eiror under- 
valued ; where (2) it is sought to keeji a debased 
metallic currency in circulation on a ]iar with 
that of a better metal ; where (3) a.n inconvert- 
ible paper has been made, to run l>y tlie side of 
a metallic cunency. The reference to paper 
suggests the observation that the circulation of 
convertible paper side by side Avith, and as 
“the shadoAV of” gold, is< explained by refer- 
ence t(^a diflerent ])iinci])le. 

The dictum above quoted appears to liave 
been u.sed first in the proclamation of 1560 
respecting the decrial of the base silver coin ; 
and Ave know that Sir Thomas Gresham took a 
prominent part»,iu advising Queen Elizabeth 
and Cecil on the reform of the currency. (See 
Burgon’s Life ami Times of Sir Thomas 
Gh'eshnm.) We do not, hoAvover, find the 
jirinciple stated in his own handwriting. 

The actual instances of the operation of the 
law are numerous, and we shall cite only a feAv. 
MacLeod quotes Aristophanes, Frogs, as the 
earliest instance of its recognition. Amongst 
many in the history of the United Kingdom, 
besides the prevalence of debased silver which 
formed the occasion of Gresham’s dictum, we 
ji\%y cite the following from Lord Liverpool, 
referring to the over- valuation of silver prior to 
the reign of James I. 

“ It is certain that the rise in the value of 
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Gold made by James I. in the 2iid anij 3rd 
year of his reign was rendered necessary by 
tlio exportation of tlie Gold Coin, which had 
for some time been cxpcih'iiced, and by thc'vory 
small quantity of it that was then left in 
circulation. This rise . . . produced a ])artial 
and temporary relief . . . but [Stowe] eoitfesses 
that this plenty of Gold coin did not cmitinuti 
in circulation lor any length of time, and that 
it afterwards began to bo exported. It soon 
became evident that the last ‘mentioned rise 
of the value of Gold in the Coins of this King- 
dom was not suiricicnt to make it equal to the 
relative value of Gold to Silver at the market.” 

In Mr. Chalmers’s recent woik on iho. JJisforij 
of (Johmud C^irmicy, we have without difliculty 
noted eighteen instances, and there aio many 
more. In a pamphlet of 1710 on the (Jurrencics 
of the Britiah riavfntions in America, wo have 
tho following: — “In sundry of our Colonies 
were enacted laws against })assing ol“ light 
Pieces of Eight. These laws not being put 
into execution, heavy and light Pieces ol Eight 
passed jiromiscuously ; and, as it always hap]>ens, 
a bad cutTency drove away tho good currciK'y ; 
heavy Pieces of Eight were shipped olF.” Ami 
on tliis Mr. Chalmers comnien Is as follows: — 
“Imitating tho practices familiar to them in 
England, dishonest persons traded on the desire 
of t he voung ooinmuuities for a metallic currency, 
i.y ciK'ulating clipped money at the fidl rate ; 
and tliis malpractice was coiidoiicd by the 
Colonics when it was found that the light 
money was more apt to stay with them than 
‘broad’ nieces.” So that throughout tho 17th 
and 18th centuries in the American and AVest 
1 thin colonies we constantly find a debased 
cu.rency in possession of the field. Again, 
when the Treasury tried to introduce sterling 
into the colonics in 1838, and wrongly valued 
tho dollar for concurrent circulation with tlic 
shilling, “by ajaniiliar law, tlio ovcr-r.atiiig of 
the dollar sufficed to drive out th% shillings ” 
which had been slii])ped from Great Bribiin. 

In the case of the United States wo have 
excellent instances both in the cflect of the 
legislation of 1837 as driving ont silver dollar.s, 
and in the way in wlii^h the inconvertible 
“gicenbacks” formed the chief part of the 
currency from 1864 to 1879. 

[Ele7nents of Political Enmomy, H. D. MacLeod, 
London, 8vo, 1858, p. 477.— Pi-metallism, id. 
ihid., 1893. Essay by Sir R, Gillen, Economic 
Journal, vol. u p, 304, e.vplaiuiug common mis- 
interpretation of Gresham’s Law.] c. a. ii. 

OllIFFITH’S VaLUATK^T^ is the name 
po])ularly given to the government valuation of 
Ireland from Sir II. Gi Jhth under who.so direc- 
'tions it was carried out. Tlie first net, jiasscd 
in 1826 (7 Ceo. IV. c. 62), laid down a scale 
of prices as a basis for valuation, wliidh Avas 
by townlands.1 Subsequent measiirc.s, partly 

1 The BinalloBt local division. Tliore wervi 60,644 
townlands in Ireland in ISSl. 


necessitaCed by tho introduction of the poor 
law in 1838, anleiided tho original system, 
hut the existing valuation, commencing witli* 
Munster in 18 it and ending with Armagh in 
186.5, was at first carried out under an act of 
1846 (9 & 10 Viet. c. 110), and later on 
under one of 1852 (15 k 16 Viet. c. 63), 
uliich la.st revised the very low scale of prices 
fixed ill 1826 and liilherto retained. Tho 
aulliority of Griflifli’s valuation — at one time 
highly osteomed— is now enin])lctcly disciedited 
not only as a guide for fixing rents, which it 
was not intendoil to be, but even as a standard 
for taxation. The pih'cs assumed by it are not 
tliose now existing ; no adccpiaio account is taken 
of the yield of land, and tlic (lillcrcnt l)ases of 
the acts of 1846 and 18.52 make the valuation 
unfair as between the lo(-alities atheted. 

[For origin of system see Seebuhm, Village 
CtnuvL, ch. vii.] 0. F. B. 

GllLST TAX. See Macinato. 

GROAT. See Fouri’ENof. 

(IKOSCHEN (Coin). In German countries 
tlie word grosehen was originally applied to 
any large or thick coin. Record exists of gold 
gnisclioii having been coined as early as the 
}car 1232. Tlie name was, liowovcr, more 
commonly applied to silver coins. Tlie value 
of the silver grosehen varied considerably, 
as, in addition to there being several kinds 
of these coins, the weight and fineness of 
each particular kind was not constant. Theii 
history, in fact, presents a record of more or 
less conlinnoiis debasement, similar to that sc 
frequently met with in tracing the life of eoiiifi 
which have been in use for centuries {c.g, crown, 
denier, groat, livre, )^eiiny). Tlie gi-ecd or 
the pecuniary difliculties of successive rulers 
led to the lowering of the coins eitlier in weight 
or fineness, until a coin which was, as already 
mentioned, at one time made of gold, ended iti 
career as one of the smallest silver coins of 
Germany, with a vaWft of' only -ai^th of a thalci 
(or a]ipioxitiately litli of a penny). 

No indication of tlie nominal value of gro.sohen 
i^ to be found on tlie older coins, though it is 
generally placed on the more modem pieces. 

• Silver grosehen arc not now struck. The 
following list, however, gives the }>articulars ol 
those in use in Prussia, Saxony, and Austria 
during comparatively recent years. . 

• 

Prussia. 


{Under the Law of SUth September 1S2L) 


• 

Silver Coin. 

WeiKht 

(graumies). 

Millennial 

Fiiienos^. 

Value in 
Gorman 
Marks. 

Grosehen ( 3 V 


• 


thaler) . 

2T924 

222*222 

0-0877 

Half-groschen 




thaler) . 

1'0962 

222*222 

0-0438 
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( Under the Law of 4th Man ) 


Silver Coin. 

\Veif;lit 

(i^'iiiiiiiiies). 

Millo.siinal 

j’liiuness. 

Value ill 
tJcniKin 
Maiks. 

Gro.scheii { ..jV 




thaler) . 

2*1959 

220 

0*0870 

Half-grosclieii (^>',7 




thaler) . 

1*0079 

220 

0*013.5 


On the intriKlnction iii 187-^, umler the iiet ol 
the 9tli July of th;it yiw, of the iniperial Gerin.ui 
coinage, uitli tlio gold in.uk as the slainlard oJ 
value, the coinage of grosi'hen was discontinued. 
The new law, liowever, provided for the coinage of 
nickel pieces of the nominal value of 10 pfeninge 
(O'l maik), and these coins, which have taken tin* 
place of tiie old silver pieces, are common ly 
spoken of as gro.schcn. 


Saxony, 

{Under the. Lmn (f 201 h Juli/ JS//0.) 


Silver Coin. 

(gramiiics) 

Millusiinal 

PineiK'^s 

V.ilup III 

(.luilIKUl 

Marks. 

Two new groschen 
(tV thaler) 

3*1181 

312*500 

0*1754 

New gro.schen 




thaler) . 

2*1200 

2*29 107 

j 0*0877 

Half new gro.schen 




thaler) 

1*0630 

229*107 

0*0438 


{Under tluc Law of the J9lh MHi/ /,s^77. ) 


Silver Coin. 

Weiglil 

(Rrainiues). 

Millesiinal 

Fiueno.ss. 

Valuf I’l 
(iciinaii 
Maik.s. 

Two new grosclieii 




thaler) 

New groschen (a’o 

3*2200 

300 

0*1739 

thaler) . 

Half new groschen^ 

2*1004 

230 

0*0870 

1 

1 

thaler) 

1*0.502 

230 I 

0*0435 1 

! 1 


Prior to 1810 the groschen rc]ireso*’tc(l -j’^jth of 
a thaler. Tlie coin weighed I’OSfiG grammes, and 
was composed of .silver of the nnllesimal fincne.ss 
of 368. Its value in modern German marks is 
equal to 0*1315 mark. ^ 


Au^iTIilA. 

{Under the Contention of 21st Sepiemher 1753.) 


Silver Coin. 

Weiglit 

(gianMue.s). 

Milli'smial 

Fineness. 

Value ill 
Qoriii.an 
Mark.s. 

Kaisergroschen, or 
^ 3-kreutzer piece 

0 

0 

343*750 

0*lO'53 


No provieion was made in the currency law of 
29th April^852 for the coinage of silvei gro.scheii ; 
the smallest An.strian silver coin issued under that 
law being a ttn-kientzer piece. 

1 I’ll® comage of these jueces Wi'is discontiiwicd in IRM, 
•Then their place was taken by the copper 6-p(eunigo piece. 


[B'riedrich Nohack, MMz^ Mass, und Gewichts- 
hneh^ Leipzig, l^l^. — Groschen’Cabinetj Leijizig, 
1749.] p. E. A. 

GUOSS AND NET. The word “gross " lias 
Koniftimea been used by economists as a synonym 
of “total” or “ aggrcgale.” J. S. Mill, for 
instaHce, often nicans by “gross jirodiicc ” total 
or aggregate jirodueo as op[>osed to average or 
per capita produce (see, c.f/., J^'ineiples, I. xiii. 
t; 2 nd fni.), and by “gro.ss ]>rolit” the absolute 
amount of profits as ojiposcd to tlie rale of juolit 
(r.r/., PJssai/a on some LhiscLUed Questions, etc., 
p.92; Principles, iv. iii. §d). Generally, liowever, 
“gro.Sh’Tias been iKs»*d as a eoi relative of “net” — 
the net jaolits, lent, and produee being wliat is 
left of the gm.ss jiroHts, rent, and jiroduee after 
eeitain dediietions have been m.ade. In the 
ea.se of prolits the terms are not projieily ajiplie- 
ablo, .sinee prolits are thcm.si'lvcs net recc ijd.s, 
i.e., what is left of the gross receijiLs afti*r all 
tlie cost of obtaining Ilium has lioen deducted. 
Consequently the tuim “gross piolifs” has never 
attained any preeisesen.se ; it niu.st be variously 
interpreted aceording to the uuntext in which 
it appe.ars. “Gro.ss rent” is tlie amount of 
lent 2 ).‘iid to the landlord by the tenant, and 
net rent is tlie amount left to tlie laiidloid after 
be ha.s paid all expenses ol niaiiaguiiHMit and 
repairs ( IPeaKh of Nations, II. li.) ; “rent” alone 
u.sn.ally means in oeonomio wwk.s the net rout, 
wliilc in statLstics it mcan.s the gross rent. An 
to the ]iro]icr application of tlic terms gross and 
net ])roduco tliuic was formerly con.siduralile 
diileience of ojiinion. The I'lrv.siociiATs ((?.?'.) 
held that rent was the only net ]>roduco of a 
country, and looked on jirolits and wages a.s 
merely a jiart of the necessary e.v ponses of 
obtaining iliis net produce. Adam Smith 
defined “gross revenue” as the w'hole annual 
produce, and “net icvcnue” as what remaims 
of this after de<lii(ting the c.xpenso of main- 
taining fixed and circulating p pi tal ; by this 
definition net revenue ” is made to include 
the whole of profits, wages, and rent. Dut 
I{i(;ardo in lus Prineqdcs, cli. xxvi. “on gross 
and net revenue,” excluded wage.s from net 
revenue, apparently on tlie ground that tlioy 
consist entii'eiy of necessaries, so that no contri- 
bution.s to the state nor addition.s to capital 
can bo made from them. James Mill {Elements, 
ch. iv. § l)ado))ted the same vii'w in sjiite of a 
{irote.st by Malthus {Politieal LVnnonu!, 1st ed. 
]))). 423-425) linst it. .1. H. Mill {E'^satfs, pj). 
88, 89) calls it the usi:al doctrine, and suggests 
that it should bo amended by including in the 
“ net iirodiieo ” so mucli of wages as is over and 
above the smallest amount necessary for main- 
taining the cxi.sting numbej- of w’orkers. Later 
wiiter.s seldom use the ternrs gross and net 
pioduoe or revenue, but treat the unqualified 
“jiroftucc” and “revenue” as equivalent to 
Ailain Smitli’s net revenue. E. C. 

GKOTIUS, Huuo (Huig van Groot, 1583' 
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164 5), was born at Delft ; at the age of elev^jn l)o 
became a student of the university of Leyden, 
and early distinguished himself as a classical 
scholar. At lil'tecn he entered public life, 
accompanying an embassy to tlie French couit. 
On his return ho practised law, and was made 
advocate-general of the Fisc for the provinces 
of IJolland and Zeeland in 1607, and pcnsionaiy 
of llotterdain in 1613. In the' religiims ami 
political <lisputcs of his country, (Irotius suj)- 
ported the j).iity of tlie “ llemonstrants,” the 
})arty of Arminiauisni and toleration in religion, 
and of oligarchic rejiublicanisni in jmlitics. In 
1618 he was arrested along with J. van Olden 
Harneveldt, tlie leader of the Remonstrants, and 
while the latter was put to death, Grotius was 
sciiteneod to impiisonineiit in a fortress for life. 
Escaping by the stratagem of liis wife, who liad 
him carried out in a cliest supposed to contain 
his hooks and diity linen, he crossed the frontier 
in disguise and made his way to Paris in 1621. 
Ho received a ]iension, nominally at least, 
of 3000 livres from the King Louis XIII. In 
1631 lie was aj)]ioiiited Swedish amhassador at 
the Frciieli eourr. In 164.6 he lesigncd this 
[Ktst and retired to Stoekliolm ; but dissatislicd 
ivitb lil'e th(ae, he crossed ovei to Germany and 
lied et Rostock in the same year. Grolius was 
listinguisbed as an historian, a scholar, an 
degant writer of Lai in verse, and a tolerant 
lic'ologian who snuglit to leconeilc Catholic 
iml Li'iiestiiiit, and wrote commentaries on the 
4enptnrcs in the spirit of scholarship rathe’- 
.han ot dogmatic theology. His De, Ferilalc 
'^h'istiaiui: Jielujiouia was published in 1627 ; 
lis Jnnotn/wnetf on the Ohl and New Testaments 
lei'vten J'J41 and 1616. But Ids greatest 
am was won in jurisprudence. Already in 
1604 ho ha<l written a hook Dc Jure Pnnhv, 
vh'ch ho did not jnihlish, the MS. of which 
vas only discovered in 1868. This work w'as 
ingystcd hy his ^)ractieal experience: he had 
lad 1,0 argue for the lawiulnoss of tl^ capture 
>f a Portuguese galleon by the Dutch East India 
Jompauy. Tlie slioit treatise called Marc 
Liberum (printed in 1600) was a chapter of 
his W'ork : against the Portuguese claim to the 
lastern waters, lie assci ted that the ocean W'as 
recto all. 'When disputes about the control 
►f the sea arose afterwards between the Dutch 
aid the Eiiglisli, Seldeii wrote his Mare Clan- 
nm (published iu 1635) in answ-er to Grolius. 
riie De Jure Pncdtc was the germ out of wdiich 
’row the De Jure Belli ct Dads, published at 
^aris in 1625. Grotius liimself tolls us that 
ho ]i(;ensc wliich lie saw prevailing througlioiit 
he Christian w'orhl hntli i:, the making and in 
he caiTying on of wai- - it was the time of the 
.'hirty Ycais’ War— was the motive which in- 
iuced him ti> iindcrtaki his great w'ork {De Jure 
Ml% Proleg. 3, § 28). Parts of the subject he 
dmits had previously been treated of hy some 
f the schoolmen, and hy more recent theologians 


and lawyers ; hut his chief predecessors were, 
as he says, Alheiiftus Gentilis {De Jure 
1689), and Balthazar Ayala {l)e Jure ct OJiciis* 
BellicLs, 1597). •But Grotius may he said to 
have jiractically created a new science, “tlie 
law of nature and of nations,” wliicli in his 
own lifetime hecaiiie a subject of academic 
teaching, and to have written a hook on Ibis 
subject which has attained greater lame than 
any that has been written on it since. P»kntiiam, 
who attacked the idea of a law of nature, 
introduced for tlie law- of nations the term 
“ Inteknational Law” {q.v.). Throughout 
the 17th and 18th centimes the treatise of 
Grotius exercised an enormous influence on 
ethical and legal thought. It came to he less 
studied only when many of its main principles 
had been accepted hy the more civilised nations, 
and when the sonietimrs inelcvaiit eniditioii 
and elaborate citations irom ancient autliors, 
which were the fashion of the early 17th 
century, made it distasteful to a later age. 
Giotins himself defended his use of the testi- 
monies of philosophers and historians on the 
ground that they sujijdy evidence of that consent 
of mankind to whicli writers on tlie jus not line 
and jus (jcutiim W'eio in the liahit of a]»pealing ; 
lie admits that liis quotations horn poets and 
orators arc introduced rather tor piirjtoses of 
orininicnt. Grotius, while jirofessedly basing 
his tlieories on reason and on fact, lias still 
much of the selMastic reverence for authorities — 
Aristotle, the Bible, the Falliers, the Roman 
Jurists, the sehonlmen themselves ; iliough he 
has departed from the scholastic minuteness 
of argumentation and is saturated with tlio 
“classical” learning of the Penaissanee. It 
may bo said of Grotius and of liis less literary 
follow-er I’nfendorf that for the Protestant 
countries of Europe they took the place which 
the great schoolmen from Aquinas to Suarez 
occupied in the Roman Catliolic world. When 
the inevitable reaetionfffgainst the authority of 
the name of Srotiiis began, his critics, such as 
Paley and Dugald Stewart, forgot that Grotius 
did not profess to w-rite a coniploto treatise on 
ethics and jurisjinideiice, and that he expressly 
disclaimed treating the subject of politics. His 
p’-ofessed subject is w hat his title indicates : 
and the order of the words in the title is also 
signilicant, — the phrase, it may he not^d, is 
incidentally used in a passage Grotius quotes 
from Ciecro. But it is only llio last part of his 
third book and the lusi, few- {'lia})ters of his second 
that deal strictly with Itie subjects of interna- 
tional *law, i,e. w'ith the })rmci}Jcs .regulating 
the intercourse of nations in w-ar and in peace, 
fhe rest of Hie work is all intenccd^to lead 
up to this subject. In hk. i. lie treat* of the 
origin of rights and laws in general* discusses 
the question raised hy some Christian writers 
whether any war is just, deciding that some 
wars are not contrary to the law- of nature ot 
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even to tlie positive divine ^law. In order to 
distinguish between public and private war he 
explains the nature of sovereignty with its 
dilibrent forms and degrees. *110 then goes on 
to consider tlie duty of subjects to superiors, 
denying the doctrine that the people is every- 
where sovereign and that everywhere subjects 
may be-jiistilicd in rebelling (sec Alihusius). 
Grotius (piii lilies his precept of non-resistance 
only in cases wliero the rulers liave by the con- 
stitution a limited i^wcr, or where a legally 
absolute luN'r uses extieme cruelty or ju’aetically 
abdicates (sec HoiiUEs). In bk. ii., in order to 
discuss all the causes from which war may arise, 
he examines what things are common, what are 
])ropcrty, what is tlie riglit of persons oyer per- 
sons, what obligations arise from ownership, what 
arc the rules ol royal succession, what rights are 
obtained by pact or contract, what is the forceand 
interjiretation of tieaties and ot oatlis, what is 
due for damage done, what is the sacredness of 
ambassadors, the right of burying the dead, 
and the nature of punishments. Bk. iii. “has 
for its subject, first, what is lawlul in war : 
and when it lias drawn a distinction between 
what is done with iiiipuiiity and may even in 
dealing with foreigueis bo defended as con- 
sistent w'itb justii'o (Jus cj'tcnium) and that 
which is really free from tault (is in accordance 
with jus iiUenium), it then comes to treat of 
tlie kinds of peace and convention in war.” 
It will be obvious even from thi#brief enumera- 
tion of contents, adapted from Grotius’s own 
Biiiiimary (Broleg. 4, 33'H,5), that though re- 

cognising the distinctions, Grotius has not 
seiiarated law from ethics nor public from 
private law. 

Of ecoiioraio (piestions be does nut directlj 
treat. His interest for the economist, apart 
from his reference to such questions as property, 
usury, etc., comes mainly from the direct and 
indirect effect of bis conception ot the law of 
nature (see Jus NaturaIe). In his use of the 
, term jus gentium, Grotius combiifld the original 
Roman nieaning of it, the customs and principles 
of right common to dillerent political societies, 
with a use of the term which was not Roman, 
AH ^ jus vrUer gi-ntes, the usages recognised as 
right between independent political societies 
as quasi -persons, — a confusion of meanings 
theoretically very misleading, but practically 
beneficial, since it enabled Grotins to read into 
questions of international intercourse the hu- 
mane principles of the Roman jm gentium as 
modified by philosopTiical ideas about^a law 

nature.* 

Grotiu^ influenced partly by the biblical 
narrative, partly by classical traditions, and 
partly by what he had heard of the simple life 
of barbareus rj[^ccs— such as “certain peoples of 
America,” —imagined a primitive state in which 
everything was common. Departure from prim- 
itive simi»lici|y and innocence and the growth 


of agriculture and otlior arts made priva^ 
property necessary. It originated by a certain 
i)act, either express, as by division, or tacit, as 
by bcciipation (ii. 2, § 2). “Original acquis- 
ition might of old, when the liumaii race could 
meet together, ho made by division : nowadays 
it is duly made by occupation’ (ii. 3, § 1). lb us 
for all jn-aetical purposes Grotius follows the 
Roman juri.sts in basing the right of property 
on ocenpalion. The suggestion of the jurist 
Panins that ]iropeity may also arise froni ilio 
making of now things— an aulieipation of 
Lockk (q.r.), who bases ]no]»erty ou labour-— 
Grotius ])uts aside on the ground that “making” 
presupposes either previous ownershii) of the 
material, or acquisition of it by occupation ; 
otherwise what wo make is not ours (ii. 3, § 
With regard to the ocean, the reason uhy 
communism was giv'cii u]) does not exist : it is 
great enough losiidico for all peojile (ii. 2, § 3), 
and moreover it cannot propeily be occupied, 
as lakes or even rivers can, and boing largely 
unknown at the lii.st division of tbo earth, it 
could not be divided, and so could only become 
]»roperty now by occiupation. bo tar as small 
portions of the sea— c.f?., bays, estuaries, 
straiLs,— cau bo occupied, they may by (he law 
of nature become the ])ioi>erty of nations, and 
even of individuals, or may be divided between 
several (ii. 3, § 8) ; but cvmi such ownership 
may be contrary to the law of nations— i.e. con- 
sent or custom (ii. 3, § 10). Thus it was ]m't 
of the Roman jus (joiiium that the sea w'as 
common to all men (ih. § 9). 

In his chapter “On GnntiacLs” (ii. 12) 
Grotius does not advance beyond Aristotlk 
in his views about value or money, except 
in so far as he recognises that dclermcnt of 
])aymcut and other such “accidents capable of 
being valued” may allect the price (§ 14)— a 
]»i'iuciplo of imporbnuio among casuists iii regard 
to the (luestion of interest, {lot all monopolies, 
he holdij arc contrary to the, law ot nature : 
they may be permitted by a government^ for a 
just cau.se, as in the ca.se of Joseph in l.gypt. 
But a combination to raise prices or prevent 
by fraud or force tbo import4ition of a large 
(piantity of a commodity is mong (§ 16). 

Contrary to the more received opinion, 
Grotius holds that insury is not forl)id<lcn bj 
the law of nature, and ]ioints out the fallaciet 
of the usual arguments about the barrenness ol 
money, etc. ; but since the divine law forbade 
Hebrew to lend to Hebrew money on usury, aiic 
“since jirecopts of this sort bind Christians als< 
as being called'to a higher jiitch of virtue,” am 
* since what was a duty towards a fellow-country 
man then is for Christians a duty towardi 
all men, usiiiy seems forbidden to Christiani 
by-the positive divine law (ii. 12, § 20) 
But for Grotius, as for tbe mediceval casuista 
there arc distinctions between the usury whicl 
is forbidden and a taking of interest which i 



permissible, “Human laws,” he says, “•which 
allow something to bo covenanted for the use of 
money, if tlie rate lie within a due compensation, 
are not opposed to natural or divino la\^,— as 
in Holland it lias long been gi’antcd to persons 
in general to re(piirc 8 per cent per annum, ami 
to merchants 12 ]ier cent. If they excefid that 
staijilard, Jaws may ailbrd im]mnity, but they 
cannot give a light” (Ihid. § 22). 

f'l'ho Dc Jure lidU et Pads lias been edited by 
^ Wiiew'c'll, \\it.h :in Knj:;! Mi translation which omits 
some of tin* supuiMnoiiH qnot;itions. 3 vols., 
(Jaiiihr. , 1 8u3. The translation was also puhlishcd 
stiparalely. Tlieie is a careful analysis of the 
wlu)l(‘ work ill llalliim’s TnLnd. to the Literature 
of Piiro/H', vol. li. Tile aecouiits of it in Janet’s 
Hvitoire de la Sdeiire Politique, in Bluntsclili’s 
(tt'f-cJnelilc der ncueien Staatswissensehaft, and in 
Erdmann’s Ilistonj of Philosophy (translated) arc 
much imno meagre. — Art. “tlrotius” in Encycl. 
Jirit. by Matk rattisou.— See also ninny important 
releieiues in Maine’s Ande7it Law and luter- 
vatinnal I/nr, — Austin’.s Jurisprudence. — Hall’s 
LiteruaLioiud Lati\ \x\n\ m Dr. lionar’s chapter in 
\iU PhiiosopJti/ an<( lu',uouty.\ n. 0. u. 

(!!»■< )UN I) - ANNUAL (.Scotland) a yearly 
revenue 01 peipetnal aiimiity ])ayahlo out of 
land. (1) In lands originally church lands the 
sujteriority or lordship is in many casc.s in the 
crown, the vassal holding by tenure direct of 
the '.rowii at a nominal rent, but paying an 
anmul sniii or “ grouiid-anmial ” to the ciown 
"I an lee r>r the revenues of tlie church lands. 
(2) In modern ])r.nctiec the building-h;ud 
sjieciilator, lor c.xample, takes land on leu, and, 
ulnae .sub-iiiroudation is not prohibited at hav 
or by ; q-eement, be sublets to builders at an 
iihan -ed I'cu-])uty (see Feu); l>ut where 
.sid'-iulcudatioii is prohibited, be dispones or 
grants the land to be bold not of liimself, 
but of tlio superior or overlord, subject to a 
’‘cscrvcl perpetual annual charge or “gi’ouiid- 
a niual,” to \m paid to himself his heirs ami 
assignees. This reserved charge, •^diich in its 
nature is similar to the chief rents frequently 
allecting freehold land in the North of England, 
is made u burden allecting the land itself; and 
nsnally the gi-aiitee executes a bond, in wliieli 
he dispones the land ba^ik to the grantor, but 
only as a security for the annual payment, for 
wliieh ho also becomes personally liable under 
tlie .so-called “bond and disjiosition in security.” 
The documents in ^he transaction are recorded 
ill the land j-egistors. a. d. 

GKOUN]^ KENTS. The expression ground 
rent is general ly used in coiyu ction with build- 
ing leases. It is sometim^'S said or believed 
that the ground re’ t ro]»rcsonts the yeafly 
value of the ground as disliiignished from the 
value of th'' building, hut this is not necessarily 
the case. The lessvir may prefer to let |i|ic land 
for a lump sum payable at oiiee and to take 
no rent (a “ jicjqiercorn rent”), o* a merely 
nominal annual sum, in which case the ground 


rent is of course much leas than the yearly 
value of the lanct On the other hand annual 
payments arc called gi’ound rents in many caseiij 
ill which case Aey really represent part of tlie 
annual value of tlie building. 'I'his arises nioi’c 
especially in the case of “im])rovcd ground 
rents.” A builder, having taken a building 
lease at an annual rent of itlO, and having 
built a house costing £2000, may deal with the 
property in a great variety of ways. lie. may 
as.sigii the lease to an oecuityiiig tenant for a price 
exceeding £2000, tlie juirelia.ser undertaking 
to pay the original ground lent; he may let 
the house on a shoit lea.se for a yearly rent 
representing the lull yearly value, in which 
ease the rent is called the rack rent ; or he 
may, in consideration of a premium of £2000, 
grant an underlease fur the whole tiaiii at an 
inertiasod ground rent, the ineieasc riqireseiitiiig 
the ])rolit on the traii.saction. In the last 
mentioned ca.se the rent is called an “improved 
ground rent,” In ordi'r to make the i»niThasc 
look attractive he may chaige a smaller ]»rcmiiim 
than £2000, Avhicli will ol course iieee.s.sitate fl 
further iiicn*aso in tlio improved ground rent, 
but in such a ease, wliiih in jiraotico occurs 
pietty frequently, the so-called gi’oimd rent 
I'artly rcpiescnts tlic interest and sinking-fund 
for the cost of the Imilding, and to that extent 
exceeds the annual value of the ground. It is 
.sometimes said that ground rents do not pay 
local rates, •but this is a fallacy. The rates 
arc charged on the rack rents, that is to say on 
the full value, which, of rour.se, includes the 
ground rent. No doubt the rates are, as a rule, 
paid by the oeenpying L'liant, but this is 
generally a condition of the lease, and the 
tenant, knowing that ho Inus to pay the rates, 
paj's so much les,s rent (.see Finance, Geneual 
I’uiNcirLE.s of; Taxation). 

In the language ot auctioneers and others 
the expression ground rents is frecpiently used 
to describe propertfllet on building leases, but 
this is, of^coursc, inaeeumto. The cx]>i e.s.s^on 
“ground landlord” which is often used for 
ihe ultimate recijiicnt of gi'ouiid rents, is also 
misleading and connected Avith the jiopnlai. 
?i»lea that the lessor OAvns the land and the 
lessee the house. During the continuance of 
the lease the lc.ssor has a merely rcversioiiarj 
interest in the land and the house, ilic lessee 
being, subject to tlfb conditions of the lease, 
their temporal y OAviicr. The OAATiership of the 
house cannot in any sense bo severed from the 
OA^ership of the laftd, and the benefit of an 
inci'easo in tlie A’^ahie of the land in the case of 
a long lease aocriies to llio lessee, mnd not to the 
lessor, at least not before the cxpifhtion of the 
lease. This fact is also frequently lost sight 
of when iioAv schcines of taxatiou^are discussed. 
German Avriters use the Avord Gmud-rente in 
the sense of economical rent 

[Much interesting infoimation on tliCse subjects 
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can 1)C found in Mr. C. H. Sargant’s books, Ground 
Rents and BnUdintj Leases^ iiiia Urban Ralin ;/. — 
Tor a didertiut view sou B. Costulloo, Incidence of 
Taxation {l^^o).~Rep. of Sd. C[\nm. II. of C. on 
To ion Ifohlinijs.] E. S. 

GROWING CJ^OPS, tlioiigh not suverod. from 
tlic land, and therefore, strictly speaking, part 
of tlie land, are for some purposes looked upon 
as things not partaking of the nature of real pro- 
perty (see Emiilem knts). For the purpose of the 
Bills of Sale Act (see Bii,l of Salk), giwing 
crops, when scpai'atoly assigned or charged, are 
deemed to be personal chattels ; bat when they 
are assigned or charged together with any in- 
terest in the land on which tliny grow, they arc 
looked upon as part of the land, and the docu- 
ment embodying the assignment or charge need 
not be registered as a bill of sale. k. s. 

GROWTH, Piioi'OTirioNATR, may bo defined 
as the incri'asc of a quantity relative to its initial 
value. For insUincc the export of coal from 
England being 23'6 million tons in 1880 and 
38 ‘2 million in 1890, the proportionate growth 
of the export during the period 1880-90 is 
{38*2-23-d)-r23*6=:^fftorncarly G2 percent. 
In general terms, if bo the value of the 
quantity at the beginning of the period under 
consideration and iCj at the end, the i)roportiou- 
ate growth during that period is (•«, 

If ill a second period the quantity changes 
from .'Cj back to Xq, the projiortionate growth 
downwards, or decrease, is by parity — (j^j - 
-r-a?! — not the mere negative of the growth 
upwards, as might seem natural. An attempt 
to obviate this anomaly is made by Mr. Cooley 
in “ Observations on the Measure of Change” 
in the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association for March 1898, It may be 
observed that the difficulty disappears wlien the 
gi'owth is smull. 

Proportionate growth may be considered as 
relative to, or dependent on, some variable 
other than time. Thd?* the projiortionate 
grow'tli of the demand for a coramoUity con-e- 
sponding to a small jiroportional growth or 
percentage increment of its juice is the measure 
of Elasticity of Demand (sec Demand). 

The concejition of the proportional growth ot 
a quantity being independent of the jiarticular 
scale or unit cmjiloyed in measuring the 
quautity^is particularly approjuiato when wo 
want to compare the inorea><e of different things. 
The ordinary grajdiic rejirosentations of absolute 
growth are not so well suited for this purpose. 
Thus suppose that, to quote Prof. l\larsh|iU, 
consiunption jior licad of Lea and sugar in 
the United Kingdom for the years 1860 to 1883 
is represented to the same scale in pounds ” in 
tw'o ordin.vy curves. “The danger of the 
pojnilar use qf statistical curves is illustrated 
by tlio fact that afi orator might jierhajis carry 
his audience with him, while he aigued that 
they showed a much more j:apid gi’owth of the 


consumption of sugar than of tea. But, really, 
there is very little difrcrcnco between the two 
as is seen on comjuiring ‘ two curves ’ in which 
a jioihid of sugar is coin])ar<!(l against, not a 
jMjund, but an ounce of tea” (see Gkathto 
M iiruoD in connection with Fig. 4). 

(Mafsball, /*rincl/fh's of Economies, bill ud. ])k. 
iii. ch. iv. p. 102 et scq. —JonrH'd. of the SInlistieol 
Sociclii, Jubilee vol. 1889, p. 2.97 ct seq.) 

r. Y. K. 

GRUNDLER, Ciiuistian Gottlou (hitler 
half of 18tli century), merchant in Beilin, 
author of various treatises on commei-cial 
subjects. 

Ueber den ijrossen yacht htil der Monojjtilien 
qegen freye MaimfaJdnren (1787). — Allyemeine 
Dcitrage zur Ilandlnny (Berlin, 1788). — Ueber 
die Messezu Frankfurt a. 0. (Berlin, 1807). 

It. H. H. 

GUARANTEE. A contract by which one 
jierson — called Iho surety — midorfakes to bo 
liable for tlic debt of aiiotlier jiersuii— calh'd 
tlieprincijial debtor. A contract of thhs nalnie 
must, in accordance with § 4 of the. Statute of 
Frauds, ho in writing; but § 3 of the Mer- 
cantile Law Ainendini'jit Act jtrovides that it 
shall not bo necessary lor the consideration to 
be set out in writing. This does not, of course, 
dispense with the neccssify of a considej’ation 
in all cases where the conliact is not made by 
deed, but the granting or continuing of a loan 
to the jirincijial debtor is in itself a sullicient 
consideration to supjiort the jiromise of the 
surety. 

It is frequently doubtful wbetlicr a guarantee 
is intended to be a continuing one or whether 
it is merely intended to rel'ur to a sjiccial trans- 
action, and the surrounding eirumnstaiices may 
be considered in order to asixu tain the intention 
of the parties (see, for instance, Leathley v. 
Sjiycr, h. R. 5 C. P. 59.9). A contract of 
guarantee must bn (listinguisln 1 from a con- 
tr.act of imh .unity, wbicb may be valid tbongh 
not in writing. The distinction is shown in 
the well-known ease of Birkmyr v. Darnell (1 
Smith, Leading Cases, 8Lh ed,, ]». 326), and ex- 
pressed ill the following words : “If two come 
to a shop and one buys and the other, to gain 
him credit, promises the seller: If he docs not 
pay you, I will, this is acollatcj'al undertaking, 
and void without writing hy the Statute of 
Frauds. But if lie says : Let him hare (he 
goods, Twill he your pay moMcr, or I will see you 
paid, this is an undei taking as for himself, and 
he .shall bo intcnd^M to bo the very buyer, and 
the other to act as but his servant,” but it is 
ortcu very diflicult to decide what was the 
intention of the parties as to those jioints (see 
in re Hoyle (1893), 1 Ch. 81). 

A ci|!ditor wlio is secured by a guarantee 
must bo carofiil not to alter tlie tenns of his 
arrangement with the jirincijial debtor without 
the concurrence of the surety, as a disregard of 
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his rule may have the cfToct of discharging the 
iiroty. 

A surety, after having satisfied the creditor, 

9 entitled to an assignment of all scenrities 
icid by the creditor in respect of such debt, 
ind to use all remedies of the creditor in order 
:o obtain from the principal debtor or a^iy co- 
lurety repayment of the sums expended by him. 
[De Colyar, Law of 0 uaraniecs, 3rd ed., 1 S97.] 

K. s. 

(UJAKANTYISM, a term introduced by 
iViT.LTAM MiiDKU (q.v.) to dcnote the various 
jluiiitable, sa\iiig.s, and philanthropic agencies 
organised to ]iromotc tlnilt. 

(iUARD KiilNTS, (^Asrmc-duAin) Rnxrs. 
^^astle-guurd or castle-waid was n form ol 
tnilihiry service whicli seems to have been 
more common in the south and east of England 
than elsewliere. The tenants, who held lands 
in virtue of this service, did not follow their 
loid to war ; their duty was the defence 
of his castle, where they were ohligcd to 
assemble on the a[>proaeh of an enemy, and 
remain to assist the regular garrison till the 
danger was ovm In later years this service 
was eomi>ounded for by an annual money pay- 
ment called caatle-guaid rent. A long list of 
guaid-rcnts, in eonncctiuii with Ttover (lastle, 
date'l 40 llciuy 111. is jireserved in the AVd 
JiuoL of thti Lurlicqucr, I'here is a similar list 
•\t the public record ofliee, dating from about 
1080. This species of rent is not yet obsolete, 
for tbo Earl of Cbiehcster, as owner of llastim^s 
Castle, .still receives guard-rents from tcnauls 
In the liapo of Hastings. 

[0. I. Elton, The Tenures of Kent^ Loudon, 
1807.— lievicw, i. 57, London, 
It'-^S. — lieti hook of the Lxcheqtier^ folios 194 <1. 
and 195. — Public liecord Office Calendars and 
No. 83.] a. E. s. 

GUARDIANS OF THE FOOR. The title 
ai 1 oili'-o of guardian appear in Gilbert’s Act 
ot 1 ‘82 (2‘J Geo.l 1 1, c 83). Where incorpor- 
ation of parishes was formed (see GiTmicii'r’sAoT) 
the relief of the poor wiis to bo administered by 
paid guardiaiis, nominated by the justices ot 
the peace, one to represent eaeli of the incorpor- 
ated parishes. The Poor Law Amendment Act 
(4 k 5 Will. IV. 0 . 76) cofnhined parishes into 
unions for poor-law purposes, and gave the ad- 
ministration of the law to guardians of the 
poor. Guai-dians w ere of two kinds, (1) elected 
by the several jiarishes of a union, or by the 
several divisions of a parish. They were elected 
annually, or in an increasing number of cases 
trieiinially, by owners and * occupiers under 
Stiuges Bourne\s Act, by which every £50 o# 
rateable value gives a vote uj) to six ; (2) ex- 
officio gua'iliaiis, viz. justices of the peace for 
the jtarticulai county riding, or divi.sion, w'ho 
resided in tlie res 2 )eeti’’e unions. Ther^were 
in 1893, 20,687 elected and 7412 ex-officio 
guardians in England and Wales. The quali- 


fications^ election, and tenure of otfice have, been 
greatly modified ny the Local Government Act 
of 1894 (56 & 57 Viet. c. 73). Under this ac? 
ex-officio guardifliis arc ahcli.shed. Henceforth 
every pcrsnii W'ho represents a parish as guardian 
will be chosen for three yeajis by the pailia- 
incutary and county council electors. The 
qualification for a guardian is to be an elector 
or to have resided for twelve months. Sex and 
marriage are no disqualification. A chairman, 
vice-chairman, and tw'o members, may be co- 
opted from penson.s qualified to be guardians. 
The duly of guardians is threefold : (1) to hear 
and decide apjdicatioiis for iclief ; (2) coiitiol 
the various establishments, woikhonses, schools, 
etc. ; (3) apjioint ami conliol the various 
officers. The office of guardian is uiqiaid and 
voluntary, but one of the most imjiorfaut in the 
whole laiigc of local goveniment. i’he effeot of 
a good or bad adniiidstration ol the poor law is 
immediately felt over a wide area, and the lia})[>i- 
ness or misery of thousands depends directly 
or indirectly iij^on the action of gnai-dians. 
Furtlier it is difficult to overstate the imjiort- 
ance of the office as a political training. 

Glen, Poor Law Orders. — Aschrott, KutjHsh Poor 
XawJ. — Nieholls, Jlisturi/ of the Poor I.ouk Re(! Re- 
port Royal Oonim. on Toor I^aws, I'.'Ol), l. b. f. 

(JUAl.’INf, G. B. Ills claiiii to recognition 
lies 111 the fact that he tran.shitoi], tty direction of 
Eleanor of Aragon, Duchess of Fenara, the cele- 
brated work oLCauapa (written originally in Italian 
hetw'een 146y-1482), into Latin, Dereyiset boni 
pnneipis officio, 'lids translation was pi inted in 
1608 (seeCo.ssa, Infrodndionto Political Kcommy^ 
translation, p. 158). a. n. 

GUh^RARD, Benjamin (1797 - 1854), a 
member of the French Institiife, reiidorod 
invaluable services both to French and 
Western economic liistory of the Carolingian 
jicriod by his able editions of the Polypti/que 
(1836-1844), or ccn.sus of the Abbot Irminon of 
Saint Germain des ITcs and of the Polijplyqne 
of the abbey of Saiii^kemi in Rheims (1853), 
and also 16y his masterly preface {ProU- 
yoinhics) to the former. In this he explained 
tin' condition and status of persons and of land 
from the time of the invasions of the barbarians 
t6 the rise of communal institutions. 

[See Dr. Seebohm on “French Peasant Pro- 
prietorship under the open fichl System of Hus- 
bandry” in the Economic Journal^ vol» i. pp. 
62-66.] * E. oa. 

GUERRY DE CHAMPNEUF, Jacques 
(1788-1852), first a barrister at Poitiers, 
then [Hiblic prosecutor^ and about 1 820 advo- 
catoJJjoneral of the Cour Jloyale, was in 1824 
apjioiiited director of criminal prostcutions and 
paixiona in the ministry of justice, aflfd in this 
capacity instituted in 1825 the firat annual 
criminal statistics known under t]ie name of 
Compte General de V Administration de hi Justice 
Grimindle en France. He lost his post at the 
revolution of 1830 and returned to the bar ; 
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but his delicate hoaltli and want of leisiire never 
allowed him to publish the results of his 
^ridical and economic studies. K. ca. 

GUICCIARDINI, Frances,, 0 (1482-1540), 
was born at Florouce, and distiu^niished himself 
as ail advocate, as a diplomatist, as a civil ad- 
ministrator under pope Leo X. and liis two suc- 
cessors, and as lieutenant-general of tlie papal 
forces at the defence of Parma. In 15JJ4 he 
retired to his native city, where he proved a 
friend to the Medici, and was at the head 
of the party which brouglit back Cosmo in 
1537. 

Tlio fame of Guicciardini will, however, rest on 
his History of Italy from 1 492 to 1532. This in- 
cludes valuable information as to the great trading 
republics at an interesting epoch. The best edition 
is that of 1810 by Rosiui. A. P. Goddard’s trans- 
lation, London, 17(33, is from an incomplete text. 

n. If. 

GUICCIARDINI, Luigi (1523-1 589), nephew 
of Francesco GuicoiAiiiiiNi, the famous his- 
torian. IIo spent a great part of his life in the 
Netherlands, Avherc he was at fii'st favoured, 
but afterwards imprisoncil by the Duke of Alva. 

Among other works, L. Guicciardini puhli.shed 
in 1507 his JJescrizione di iutti i i'ansi Jitissi, a 
detailed geographical and topographical account 
of the Netherlands, showing the condition, 
resources, and trade of the country. A third 
edition, revised by the author, was published at 
Antwerp (Plantin Press) in 1588. R. H. 

GUILDER. See Florin (Dutet). 

GUILDS. For all subjects under this head- 
ing— Craft Guilds, Frith Guilds, Mer- 
chant Guilds, Tow'n Guilds, etc., see 
Gilils. 

GUILDS, SvsTEM IN Stain. See Gilds, 
Sy.stem in Stain. 

GUILLARD, Aohille (1799-1876), was 
bom at Marsigiiy (Saone-et-Loire). He was 
an eminent statistician, and also much devoted 
to the study of natural science, particularly of 
botany. The most imji^^tant economic work 
by Guillard is his valuable am? laborious 
iildinents de stalistiquc humaim ou ddmographic 
eomparSe, 8vo, 1855. A.c.f. 

GUILLAUMIN, Urbain Gilbert (1801- 
1864), was bora at Coulcuvre near Mouliiis, and 
died at Paris. He v'as a very intelligent 
publisher, and in that capacity greatly con- 
tributed^ through the iufiuence of the many 
important works whioh^were is-sued from his 
house, to extending the knowledge of political 
economy in France. As a young man he had 
to suffer much hardship.* He came to Paris in 
1819, and went into business. In 2 >oliticf ho 
siuta with t)je oiiposition, and went so far as 
to becometa Carhonaro (see Carbonari). lie 
was a friend of Bcrangcr, and started at hi-st 
as a political publisher ; but becoming ac- 
quainted wfth 4dolj)he Blanqui, and with 
Joseph Gamier, he was led to turn his energy 
towards a siipciality which won him groat and 


well -deserved renown. Horace Say, son of 
Jean ‘Baptiste Say, and father of M. Leon 
Say, aided him by his advice, and gave him 
also a pecuniary suiqiort which was a strong 
testimony to the cliaracter of both men. 
Guillauinin’s two daughters, of wliom the eldest, 
Felicity died iu 1885 at the ago of lifty-six, 
inherited both his administrative ability and his 
devotion to economic stiienco. The lollowing 
are the best knowm 2 )ublications of this house : 

Diciionnaire du commerre et des marchiuidises, 
1835. — JJiciionnaire de t'et onooue qmhti'iue, 1852. 
— I Hdionimire dll commerce cl de Iai latiu'tjation , — 
Journal des ecouoviisLes (monthly), since 1842. — 
Annmiire dc Veconoinie polifif/ue et de la stalistiquc 
(yearly), since 1844. — Collection des qiriu'-ipaiix 
ironomistes, 16 vol. largo Svo, 1842. —L'cmiomistcs 
et puhlicisles contemporanis, 93 vols. Svo.— Bihlio- 
tlieque des scienas morales et poliliqucs, 64 vols. 
18mo, etc. A. c. f. 

GUINEA, Introduction and Raiing of. 
Soon after his aecession, Clnirles 11. i.ssucd a 
l<roclaniation dated 26tli August 16t>l, under 
which the older Unites of James I. — that is to 
say, those issued juior to 1619, and valued at 
22a. (1 lb. troy=£40 : 18 : 4) — ivorc to jiass 
current at 23s. 6d. ; and all uiiiLes of sub.sequeut 
dates, which up to tliis jteiiod passed at 208., 
ivere to be valued at 21s. 4d, 

The legal weights of these coins and their 
fine gold (jonteiits wore as follows 


Unite or Laurel {Value of), 10(^4- 1001, 


Name. 

Number of 
pieces in tlie 
lb. troy. 

£ 

r 

p, : 
i rj 

1-1 

1 

III 



£ 8. d. 



Unite of 1604, rated 
at 20s. till 1612 . 
Unite of DiOt, riitod 

67 * 

37 4 0 

1515? 


at 22.S. frOni 1612 
to 1611) . 

37*5 

40 IS 4 

1511*? 

HlHf 

I. Unite or Laurel of 

n 

1610, raUv at 20s. 
till 1661 

40*1 

40 18 4 

14058? 


II. Another Unite or 


Irfiuml ol 1619 rated 
at20.s. tdl 1661 . 

41 

41 0 0 

140JV 

12KJjf 


As the standard weight ami liueiiess of those 
coins were not moifitied during the leigu of 
Charles I., or during the Commonwealth, it will 
ho seen that the piinciival coins of crown gold, 
containing 22 carats gold and 2 carats alloy, 
were as sliown in this table when the proclama- 
tion of 1061 above referred to was issued. 

When in 1663 steps wore taken to amend 
the coinage by adapting more modern methods 
of manufacture, now gold coins were ordered to 
be struck having current values of 100s., 408,, 
20s., and 10s, These twenty-shilling pieces 
were for the most jvart struck from gold obtained 
iu Guftiea and imported by the African Com- 
pany, from whicli circumstance they derived 
their name, and they bore the devioe of a 
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“little elephant,” the stamp of tliat company. 
It is hai-dly necessary to state that gold pieces 
of the value of 20s. had long been used, having 
been hrst struck by Henry VII. in 1480 ; .but 
from the accession of Charles II. the guinea at 
once took its place as the prineijial gold coin in 
this country, a position wliich it maintained 
until the great currency reform of 1816. 

The weight of the “guinea” being based on 
that of the second unite of 1619, with a currency 
value of 21s. 4d., it follows that, as the pound 
troy produced forty-one of these latter pieces, 
each twenty-sliilling piece weighed 131 ^ J grains, 
and the pound of gold was valued at £13 : 14 : 8, 
In 1670, a Iresli indenture directed that the 
pound should ho coined into £44 : lOs. — that is 
to ray, that the weigh t of caeh “guinea” should 
he 129^|!tli grains, which is identical wiLli the 
weight of gold of the old standard (094 ’8) 
which passed current for 20s., under the inden- | 
ture made by Charles I. in 1626. Although j 
variations were frc([uently made in the oflicial 
rating of the guinea, it may bo noted that, in 
the hundred and tifty years during which it 
continued to ho tha principal gold coin of this 
country, no further change was made in regard 
either to its weight or its fineness. 

During the twenty-live years from 1670 to 
1696 tlio silver currency was gradually reduced, 
by clipping and other forms of fraud, to such 
an unsaiisfact.ory state that, although no legal 
change had been made in tlie valuation of the | 
guinea, it was impossible for its equivalence to 
twenty siiilliugs in silver to ho maintained ; and j 
in the latter year, in consequence of a memorial 1 
received from merchants and Gthci-s, which 
shovtd tj);it the guinea commonly jiassed for 
30s., the House of Commons resolved, on the 
]5tli February 1695, that this coin should not 
pass above a rating of 28s. Within a fortnight 
— that IS to say, on tlie 28tli February-— an act 
was passed by which tlie rating was further 
reduced to 26s. troiii aud after the 2tjf]i March 
1696 ; and by a later act of the same session it 
was directed that from the 10th April 1696 
the rating should not exceed 22s. The rccoiu- 
age of silver, which was now being seriously 
taken in hand, greatly aided the stops taken to 
regulate the currency of the ^inea ; aud towards 
the latter end of 1698, the silver rocoinage 
being then well advanced, a rejiort was presented 
to the House of Commons by Locke and others 
pointing out that, by lixing its value at 22s., 
gold was overvalued in this country as compared 
with Holland, and recommend iug that the rate 
should be reduced to 21s. 6d. The House 
resolved, therefore, “ that, under the Act 7 and* 
8 William III, c. 10, no jierson is obliged to 
take guineas at twenty-two shillings ajuoco,” 
and they were generally received at the lower 
rate of 218. 6d. The value thus detcnf?ined 
upon was maintained for several yearn, and, 
although Sir Isaac Newton, in a report to the 


Lord High Treasurer in 1711-12, pointed out 
that “gold is o\ef- valued in England in pro- 
portion to silver by at least 9d. or lOd. in a 
guinea,” no actidi was taken with a view to 
revise the rating uuLil the 12th August, 1717, 
when Sir Isaac Newton W'as directed by the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Revenue 
to lay before them “a state of the gold aud 
silver coin of this Kingdom in weight and liue- 
ness, and the value of gold in pioportion to 
silver,” etc. In the classic report vvhieh he 
prepared, dated 21st September, 1717, he 
showed that the intrinsic value of the guinea, 
as deduced from tlie ratio of silver to gold in 
all the prineijial trading nations of Europe, was 
about 20s. 8d., so that tlie h-gal rating was 
lOd. in excess of the value of the coin. This 
ovei'-valuation naturally led to large quantities 
of the silver currency being withdrawn from eir- 
ciilation ; and the iiiconvoiiienees thus occasioned 
were .set lorth in an address from the House of 
Commons to the King, W'ho issued a royal pro- 
clamation on the 22n(l December 1717, forbid- 
ding all jiersons “ to utter or I’eceive any of the 
pieces of gold coin of this kingdom commonly 
called guineas at any gi’cater or higher rate 
or value than one and twenty shillings for each 
guinea.” The valuation thus fixed wus main- 
tained unaltered throughout the century wdiieh 
elajised before gold was made the sole standard 
of value in 1816 ; and it was on this basis that 
the weight of^thc jirescnt prineijial gold coin, 
the sovereign, introduced in the following year, 
was determiued. E. ii. 

GUINJ'IA TRADE. Englishmen are first 
known to have traded wiLli Guinea in 1530, 
for ivoiy, and not many years later for gold, 
though the gold from wdiieh guineas w'ore 
coined w’as first imported by the Royal African 
Company formed in 1672 (see Afkican Com- 
panies, Eajily). English trade in negroes 
began ill 1562 ; they w'ero carried to Hisjmniola, 
and there exchanged goods for the English 
market ; e.nd iVn year.s later the riglit of England 
to share in the Guinea trade was acknowdedged 
by the Portuguese, who frequently hired our 
shijis to carry their slaves to Brazil. It was 
no#; until 1662 that the direct English trade in 
ncgi’oes for the supjdy of the American jilanta- 
tions began. Besides slaves, its stajde product, 
Guinea supjilied the merchants w ith ivory, gum 
aiubic, gum Senegal, caijjw'ood and other woods, 
bees’ w\ax, cotton, osbich feathers, ginger, pepjier, 
rice, and jialm oil, in exeduange for gunpowder, 
arms and ammunition,., lead and iron goods, 
brassF cupper, tobacco, salt, cocoa, w'oollen, 
cotton, and linen goods, bugles, {^iid Bengal 
goods. In most of those articles trade still 
continues (sec Afuican Companies, E^rly). 

[Maejiherson, An 7 ]alt! of Commerce.^ — Gazettm 
of the World, art. “Guinea.” — Reclus, ^''ouvell^ 
0('o</raphie XlnveerstUe, 1887, tom. 12. —Horton, 
The SUver Fouiul, 1887.] E. a. P. 
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HABIT. Tho economic influence of habit 
is dedned by Prof. H. Sidgv^ck {Pnnciples of 
l\tl. Kean., i)k. ii. eh. xii.), as “tho tendency 
to do as one has done before.’ This, while it 
continually prcseiils obstacles “ to the adoption 
of economic improvements, ” yet on the other 
hand “has its counterpart in the tendency to 
exi)ect to bo treated as one has hitherto been 
treated.” . . . “Some claims generated in this 
way have legal validity ; as when a right of 
way is established without express permission 
of the landowner.” 

For the economic en'eet of tho tendency to do 
as others do, see Custom. 

HAGEN, Kakl H?:iniiicii (1 785-1 85G), son 
of a professor of medicine, was born at Konigs- 
borg. After studying political science under 
Hoffmann, ho entered the government service, 
and in 1811 became ])rufessor of [lolitical science 
and jioUtical economy (Staatsivisscnschaflcn und 
Qcwerbckuwlc) at Kbnigsberg, which appoint- 
ment he retained till 1819, wlien he sank into 
a lingering illness. 

Hagen’s princijial work appears to be the one 
entitled Von der Staafdehrc und von dcr 
Vorbercituiuj zum Diemtte in der SlaaLsver- 
waliiing, 1889. Of tho seven sections into 
which this work is divided, the second, lifth, and 
sixth, entitled respectively Sketch of the 
Science of I’olitical Economy, the Theory ot 
Finance, and the Study of tho Functions of 
Government (Caineralivisseiischaften), may be 
recommended to the economist. The first- 
mentioned of these has been translat'd by 
Puince-Smith, under the title of a Si/stem, of 
Political Economy (1844). It is enriched 
with notes derived from Hagen’s other writings 
and from his lectuics, and by ailditions to the 
text which the author himself contributed. It 
is divided into several inquiries, of which tho 
third, relating to valuSJ** seems the most inter- 
esting. From one of the note.s t<f this part (p. 
28), it appears that Hagen had made some 
advance towards the construction of what would 
now bo called a “ demand schedule ” (Marshall) 
or Demand-curve. But the particular ibi mfllie 
proposed by Hagen are fanciful. 

The general conception was emyiloyed by him 
in an interesting attempt to prove the expedi- 
ency of free trade by lAathematical reasoning : 
Die Nothwendigkeit der Uandclsfreih&it fur das 
Naturaleinkom.7nen mathernatisch nachgewu'sen, 

1 844. The argument appears to be vitiated by 
nok including wages, as well as profits, fn the 
measure of* the advantage to the community. 
It may worth alluding to the dcmonsti'ation 
that, on«tho assurayitions made, a slight degi’co 
of jirotcctiqn migiit produce a sliglit advantage, 
which turns into a disadvantage as the tariff is 
Inoreasexl. Considerable interest attaches to 
the criticism of Cournot’s tlieoiies of inter- 


national trade, in a note at the end of the 
brochure, to which Ooiirnot replies in hi.s ZVm- 
etpe^ of 1863. Hagen seems to fall short 
of Conmot with respect to tho assuiii])tion 
abovts indicated ; but to have the advantage in 
another resyiect. In c.stimating the ehango 
in the national revenue duo to a new import 
(and miilatis mutandis a new export) 11 .agon 
takes account of the circumstance that the 
native labour displaced by the iiiqiortaiion is 
a] it to bo omi>loycd in some otliei- industry. 
He also pr()lcsse.s to take account of the 
advanlage which consumers of the im]ioried 
commodity derive fiom a fall in its price. But, 
like Cournot, he misses the proper conception 
of Consume ns’ Kent. 

Besides the two works mentioned, Hau'cn is also 
the uutlior ot some arlicle.s in lUiitrage zur Kunde 
Preussens, 1803-24 ; and of the following Avorks : 
On Plaiimi Coin (mentioned without date in the 
note to the System of Political Economy above 
referred to). — Ofiscrmtiones ccconomiro-poldirve in 
jEsi kinis dialo'fum qtii Kri/xins in act ib it nr, 1822. 
— Ueber Einricldiaig des Cicditocrcins von Cuts- 
besitzemimKonigreuh linyern,) 825. — Aufkltn nng 
ud>er das Si/deen des Werlhes dcs (Mdes ; aas dan 
Kngtischeu, 18.59. 01 the.se writings none except 

the liist-named and the woiks referred to in the 
text have come under the eye of the jiresent writer. 
[Allgemelne Deutsclie lUographie. — Aiticle by 
Prof. Edgewortli on “International Vulue.s,” 
Kevnonue Journal, vol. iv. p. 629.] r, v. b. 

HAIA. See Forests, Medi/EVAL. 

HAINES, IiicilARl)(]7th century), is said to 
have been a Sussex gentlemau {BrcAut for the 
Poor, by Tliilo-Anglicus, 1678, }>. 4); ho was 
evidently a royalist in his ojiiiiions, and speaks 
in one ])laee (end of Englanfs IVcal and Pros- 
perity ) as if he were a member of jiarjiarncnt, 
but liis riamo does not ajipear in the lists in 
Cobbett's Parliamentary Jlislt^ry. 

Haines ^vrote the following pairqililets, all very 
similar, to advocate his favourite remedies for 
social and economic evils : 

The Prevention of Poverty, or a Discourse of 
fhe cjiuses of thx Decay of Trade, etc., 1674. — 
Proposal s for bnihling in every County a Working- 
Alms- House or Hospital, 1677 (reprinted in the 
Harlean Miscdlany, 1810, vol. viii.) ■— Aew) Lords, 
Neio Laws, or a discovery of a grand usurpaii.m, 
etc., 1674. (Matthew Calfin rejilied to this pam- 
phlet, Kmuf's liUlernejss corrected with the Rod -J 
Shame), 1674. — Pnmsion for the Poor, civ., 1678. 
— A Model of Ooveri.meat frr the Good of the Poor 
and Wealth of the Nation, 1678. — A Method oj 
the (kwmment for such Public Working- Alms- 
-Houses as may be ejected in every Comity far 
bringing all Idle Hands to Jwlustry, 1679. — A 
Breviat of some Proposed s qtreparcLi to he offered to 
the Great Wisdomnf the. Nation, 1679. — England's 
Weai^tnd prosperity Proposed, 1681. 

llis sovereign remedy for decrease of exports 
and increase of im])ort8, for mendicancy and 
pauperism, was the erection of great factories, 
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locally governed and established by rates, where 
the unemployed poor, whom he computed at 
200,000, ami even criminals, might beset to make 
linen or woollen cloth, for wages low enougluto 
enable England to undoraell foreign goods. The 
j)lan is not very canifully tlioiight out ; many of 
the dilliculties which would arise being wholly 
overlooked. In the secoud iiamplilel lie iiieiitions, 
without ex])lanatioii, his invention of a plan by 
whicb “one man may turn tilty s{)inning wheels 
which sliall serve a hundred jiersons to spin willi 
at onee ; so that the spinneis shall have nothing 
to do bnt eni})loy both hands to draw tire Iroui 
the ilistall ” ; and also of “ an engine hy which 
fifty men may, witliout striking a stroke, beat as 
much bemii in one day as a hundred shall do in 
two days.” K. o. i*. 

HALE, Sir Matthew (1609-1676), a native 
of Alderlcy in CJloucCvStcrsliiro, entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1629, and practised success- 
fully at the bar. Tliough dceidcdly royali.st in 
views he took no active pait in polities, even 
during the civil war, ami acccjited a judgeship 
from Cioiin\cll in IGotl. Ilo represented 
(lloncesti'rsliue in the parliament of 1654, 
Oxford university in tliat of 1658, ami 
Gloucestcrsliirc again in the convention parlia- 
ment wliicli restoicd Cliarles II. in IGGO. The 
.same ycai he was made loid cliicf baron, ami 
was knighted, and in 1G71 he became lonl 
chief Jnstici*. Ill-licaUli imlnecd him to resign 
tliia post early in 1G76, and lie died at tlie end 
of til 0 year. 

In addition to several legal and scientilic and 
many religious works, Hale wrote VriuiUice 
of Manldndf 1G77, some cli.ijdcis of 
wlin li liavebeeu puldished sejiarately as an Essay 
mi Enf,ul(U o'/<, 17S2, but are not very valuable ; 
7 f! ^ tcccsswnibus apud Anglos; Thf law of 
JTeredilary Descents; and Touching I’rovision fmr 
the I'oor, ])riii1ed in 1G88. In tliis'lic summed iij» 
existing laws, pointed out their defects, and sug- 
gestc'^ reme.'ies. As the only radical cure for 
memi .c m.) aiidjioiiarty lie proposed the e.stablmh- 
ment oi workhou.ses, for wliieli piirpose^jiari.shes 
should be grouped in unions ; alter tlieir election 
by means of the rates they were to beeonte self- 
sniiporting — ])laces of industrial education for 
children and of employment for the poor, es 2 >eci- 
ally wlien otlu-r work was .scarce. 

[Life ami dsath of Sir Matthew HaU\ by BLliop 
Eurnet, 1G82.— Wood’s Alhemn Oxonienses, 1.^17, 
vol. m. — Mnmdrs of the Life, Charaetei', and Writ- 
ings of Sir Matthew Hale, by J. B. Williams, 
18d5.— -y>.£:L of National lliograj/hy (tbi.s gives 
some of the dato.^- one year later tlian the otlier 
accounts). Campbell, m Live:, of Chief Justices, 
dwells at length on Hale’s iioliticflj pusition.] 

E. (t. P. 

HALE, Natha>>, LL.D. (1784-1863), w'as 
born in Westhauifiton, Mas.s., graduated at 
Williams College in 1804, and became a 
journalist and tJio edib'- of tlie Hoston Jd 
vertiser in 1814. lie was among the tirst 
to oncourago the construction of railwa' s in 
New England. Ho wrote licmarl's on the 
VOIi. II. 


• 

Banks and Currenc%ofthe New Ehigland States, 
in which an Attempt is wade to show the Fuhlic 
Bcmfits resulting ^rom the Systeui jnirsued by * 
the Allied Banks of Jioston, Boston, 182G, jij). 
40, in commendation of the Sullblk bank 
system. This was a system devi.scd for the 
more jirompt redemption of state bank bills — 
bills which were often dcprociated in value, and 
regarded with suspicion in localities otliei than 
the jilace of i.ssue This jnactiee was intro- 
duced to a limited extent in Boston in 1813, 
but not fully devclo}>cd until 1825. The work 
of a.s.sorting and returning tlie notes to the 
place of Lssue xva.s finally undertaken hy the 
Siillolk hank of Boston, Irom whiidi this jmlicy 
took its name. It was coiiliiied, however, to 
New England banks, but aided much in giving 
a sounder banking administration. 

He also wrote The American System; or the 
Ejects of Jligh Duties on Ln ports designed fur 
the encouragement of Ihmrstic Industry, Boston, 
1828, pji. 6G. He objected to e.xtwiding the 
American sy.stem ol high duties, and (piestioiied 
tlie exjiedieney of a warehousing syslem. It is 
a strong aigument, and is said to have done 
much to bring about tlio coiiijn-oinise tarilf of 
1833. ]). K. D. 

HALES, John (IGtli eeiituiy), was coniieciod 
witli the well-known Kentish family. He does 
not ajipear to ha\e been at any university, but 
ho was a man e^ wide and vaiied learning, and 
founded tlie giammar scliool at Coventry. He 
was clcik of the IIanaper, reign of Edward 
Vl., and sat for a time in ]tarUament as member 
for I’ro.-^loii. The chiel econonde interest con- 
nected with him is duo to the active ^lart he 
took ill the commission on enclosures in 1548. 
ili.s elaborate defence of himself and some other 
jiapeis have been recently jirinted m full {Dis- 
course of Common IVcul, Introduction), and 
amplify the information in tlio c.xtiacts given 
by Stryiio. « 

Iveceiitly goo.l reason has been shown for attrl- 
huti..g to Hal 'S the w'ell-knowii Examination oj 
Cmnyl intsoi which W. S. ebiimcd to ho the author. 
Mias Luniond has shown that (luring his life lie 
J’^S^^'dod by some pcojile as its aiitlior, and 
has adduced strong nuisoiis from inteni.al evidence 
in support of this view. Since slie published her 
e.ssay {English historical Rceieie, Ajiril 1891), it 
lias recjcived general acceptance. The full eviiTbncc, 
with many biographical details, will be found in 
her edition of the dialogue jmbhshed in 1893 
under the title A Discourse of the Common Weal 
of thus lleolni of England* 

If thik view be coiTcct it at once ajipears that 
♦Hales was, ns an economist, inucli ahead of con- 
temporary oiiinicu. His view's on the jflls of a 
debased currency, on tlie balance of tnide, on 
exclusive coriiorations, and mi oilier subjects are 
extremely interesting. Halos may weH get the 
Cl edit of having exjircsscd them well and clearly, 
though there seems to be some reason to believe 
that he had not thought out these opinions for 
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himself, but was chiefly tlie mouthpiece of Hugh 
Latimer (see Latimeii). Ou tlie ceouomies of the 
dialogue, compare the review of the discourse iu tlie 
Economic Journal, December ‘fSfhi. w. c. 

HALF-CROWN. English coin struck both 
in gold and silver, concurrciitly with the gold 
and silver crown pieces, of the same lineiicss 
and of proportionate weight to those coins respec- 
tively (s((e Ciiown). V. E. A. 

HALF-BirERlAL (see 1 mi-kiuai.). 

HAljFrENNV. English coin, struck iu 
silver, copj)cr, and bion/o. 
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Copper halfpence were first struck in Chaihis 
II.’s reign, and broizc lialfponco in 1860, on 
the first ado[>tioii of bronze coinage in England. 
See Coi’i'ER Mosey (England). r. e. a. 
lIALF-SOVEHEKiN. English gold coin. 
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The value of the current half-sovereign in 
gold francs, 900 tine, is 12-61 fr. (see I’tyuNi) 
Steulinq) f. k. a. 

HALIFAX, CuA FILES Montague, Earl of 
(16^1-1715), Ihc distinguLshod statesman and 
financier, was educated at Westminster School, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
formed a lifelong friendship with Sir Isaac 
Newton. Entering •u[Km a political career, 
be signed tiie invitation to the Pnneo of 
Orange, was returned to parliament for Malden,'' 
and sa^ in the convention. (Quickly developing 
a remarkable talent for financial business, he 
was matb, !!! 1691, one of the commissioners of 
the treasury, and called to tlie jirivy council. 
In December 1092 he proposed, in tho House 
of Cof;n>ons, to raise a mUlioii sterling by way 


of « loan. William III. reijuirod money for hU 
wars ; the moneyed classes desired sounder in* 
vestments than bubble comitaiiies ; the lauded 
prOjU’iclors were hard pressed by the weight of 
taxation, and some new financial cxjiediont was 
necessary. Montague’s loan bill was couse- 
quehtly accepted, and it passi'd both Houses 
n ithout opjKKSilioii. Thus wa.s laid tlie founda- 
tion of the national debt. “ By this memorable 
law,” says Macaulay (7/ /shiryf)/* England), “new 
duties were imposed on beer and other litpiors. 
These duties were to bo kept iu the excbeipa 
separate from all other receipts, and were to form 
a fund on the credit of which a million was to 
bo raised by life annuities. As tlie aiiiiiutants 
dropped off, their aiiiiuities were to be divided 
among the survivors, till the number of survivors 
was reduced to seven. After that time, whatever 
fell in was to go to the public. It was therefore 
certain that the ISf.li century would be far 
advanced before the debt would bo finally 
extiiigulsbed ; and, in fact, long after King 
George the Third was on the throne, a few aged 
men were receiving large iiieome.s from the state 
in return for a little money which had been ad- 
vanced to King William ou their account when 
they were children. The rate of interest was 
to bo 10 per cent till the year 1700, and after 
that year 7 per cent.” 

By the siu'ing of 1694 it became again 
absolutely iicce.ssary to find some new mode of 
defraying the war charges. Three years before, 
William Paterson, an ingenious Scotsman, had 
jiropouiided a plan for a nalicmal bank. The 
scheme w'as favourably regarded, but nothing 
was done. Montague, however, now furthered 
the ]>laii, and engaged to carry it through 
the House of Coniiiion.s, while Michael OoDEitKY, 
an ujiright and ojuileiit mei-eliant, agreed to 
manage the city. An approving vote was ob- 
tained from the committee of ways and moans, 
and Montague introduced a bill whoso title 
gave r’ne to much comment and sarcasm. 
“ It was indeed not easy to guess that a bill, 
which j)urj)orted only to impose a new duty on 
tonnage for the benefit of such persons as should 
advance money towards carrying on the war, was 
really a bill creating the greatest commercial 
institution that the world had ever seen. Tho 
plan was that £1,200,000 should be borrowed 
l)y the government on what was then considered 
as ihe moderate interest of 8 jicr cent. In 
order to induce capitalists to advance the money 
proin[»tly ou terms so favouiable to the public, 
ihe 8ubscribcj-s wore to be iiicoriiorated by tho 
name of the ''Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Phigland. The corporation was to 
have no exclusive privilege, and was to be 
restricted fmm trading in anything but bills 
of ^exchange, bullion, and forfeited idedgea*' 
(Macaulay’s England). In order, however, 
that the bank should not have tho power over 
tlio national purse, a clause was inserted in th# 
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act which inhibited the bank from advancing 
money to the crown ^^itllout tlie authority of 
l)arliamcnt. So ]) 0 ]mlar was the scheme that 
the whole sum whicli the now corporation Vas 
bound to lend to the state was paid into the 
exclic(jncr bclbre the llrst instalment was due, 
and the Bank of England was succcs^ully 
launched upon its career. 

Montague was now such an acknowledged 
masti'i* of iinanco that in 1 G9 1 he was appointed 
cliaiicellor of the excheipier. In the ensuing 
y(‘ar he carried out his j)lan for rc-coiiiing the 
money of the kingdom. The new currency was 
to be of the old standard both in w'eight and 
iinoncss ; all the now ])ioces were to be milled ; 
the loss on the cli])pcd pieces ^\’as to be borne 
by ihe |)ublic ; a time was lixed after wdiicli no 
clipped money was to pass, cxce}>L in ])aynicnts 
to the Govern ment ; and a still later time was 
fix<'d a(t(‘r which no clipped money was to ])ass 
at all. The schcino w'as carried ; Newton was 
ap[)ointcd warden of the mint; and to meet 
the lo.ss on the coinage a tax on wdndow's was 
inijiused instead of that obnoxious impost the 
IIkvrth-mo.nky. In Kithl, however, the gencial 
distress and monetary eon I'lisioii throughout tlie 
country weie such that Montague introduced 
the system of ExriiiApJKU IUlls (q.v.). He 
had aheedy piiccecdod in engrafting on Harley’s 
hand Bii’ih Dill a clause which empowered the 
goviA’iinunt lo issue negotiable paper, bearing 
intere.st at the rate of threepence per day on one 
hundred pounds. Accordingly, exchequer bills 
draw'll for various amounts from a hnndre(l 
l>mi ids dow i to live pounds, were now is.sned, 
a I'l lapidl; disliibutcd over the kingdom. 
M 'igue also proji'cled the scheme for a 
geiiei.d fund, which gave rise to the sinking 
fnml, afterwards e.stai)lished liy Sir Robert 
\Val})()le. Ho further devised a method to 
raise the sii'i’ing credit of tlie Ihink of England 
by a .s'crad snhs( 4 -iption, and his general moit- 
gage ]>ian was w'ai mly welcomed. The <luthority 
wliieh Iho chancellor of the exchecpier now 
w ielded in linancial nia Iters was unprecedented, 
and ho was jmblicly thanked by the Hmise of 
Commons, in 1697 he beciamo prerpier, but, 
owing to bis vanity and arrogijuee, his ]>opularity 
began lo wane, and he W’as obliged to accept the 
auditorshi]) of the exchequer, and to withdraw 
Iroin the House of Commons with the title of 
Baron Halifax. In 1608 he founded a new 
East India Company, in the interests of gi eater 
freedom of trade, and to diminish the power 
and monopoly of the old eon^iany, but both 
institutions were eventually consolidated in 
1708, under the title ol “ d\io United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to tlie East 
Indies.'’ The Commons impeaijhed Lord Halifax 
for breach of trust in l'’ol, and again in lio:h 
but the Lords threw out tno articles. In 1706 
Halifax took a leading part in iiegotiatirg the 
muon with Scotland. On the death of Oueen 


Anne he was appqntiied one of the council ol 
regency, and when George I. look possession of 
the throne ho W{^ created Eai l of Halifax, and 
became first commissioner. Disappointed at 
not becoming lord high treasurer, he intrigued 
with the tory leaders, hut his schemes ami his 
life ended .suddenly on the lyth Jlay 1710 . 

[Clialiner.s’s Bioijniphical iJictiovtiri/. — Coxe’s. 
Memoirs of Walpole, ami MuiVinrooijh. — IJft 
and IfV/A'.v of Ilia Karl of Uah/ax, 1719. — 
Macauhiy’s History of /yagh/Wf/.—Tliorcjld Koirc’rs, 
First Nine Years of the Iknik of hmjhtnd, 1S87.] 

ii. n. s. 

HALL, Ch \ n i ,ks, M . 1). (1 74 .9 ? - 1 8119 1) 
author of The Kjjcds of Cint isat am in European 
States, Lomlon, 1809, rcpuhlislied in J. M. 
Morgan ’.s riueiiix Library, 1890. After a 
general view’ of the ills ol sociidy, wliieh anti- 
cipates Henry George and the latf'r socialists, 
wherein landed jirojierty is stateii to ho “the 
basis, source, ami substance of all wealth,” into 
wdiieh “all must he resolved,” it is curious to 
find the remeilies advocated aro the abolition of 
j>iimogei)iture .and the reiiression or at least 
the .severe taxation, of “retineil imuiulaetures.” 
Hall afterwards, however, suggests a form of 
state owiiershiji of the land, coupled with indi- 
vidual owiiershi]) of the ])rodnce. In Morgan’s 
JIampden in the lOth Crntunj, London, 1890, 
Hall is mentioned as having died in the Fleet 
prison at eighty, “His conversation W'as par- 
ticularly aiiiimlted and intell igent. ” II all states 
that his experie-nce as a doctor le<I liini to con- 
sider the .sntferings of the poor. Ho wu ib'S from 
Tavistock. Much stiess is laid on the importance 
of Hall's book, as untieijiating tlie later socialists, 
by Anton Monger, who, in his Jiceht auf den 
vollen Arheilscrtrag, 2nd ed., 1891, devotes 
a section, pp. 57-60, to an analysis of its argu- 
ments. 

[Ineliouary of National Uloijraphy, vol. xxiv. 
p. 60.] JT. E. E. 

HALL, VAN. See ^an Hall. 

HALL-M AKKING. II.ill marks aro impres- 
sions made at a public assay otlieo upon gold 
and .-ilver wares to indicate the lineness of the 
metal of wduch they arc com})osed. 

Hall-marking was first introduced in the 
year 1800, when, at the instigation of the 
English Gild of Gold and Silver Sinitlis, the 
system W'lus enforced by Royal Connnam^, and 
by the provisions of Stal. 3, cap. 30, ol' Ed. 1. 
it was ueeessary to impnss upon each piece of 
plate assayed the clligy of a. leopard or a lion’s 
head frowned. This was called the hin(fs 
mark, A second mark, known as the maker’s 
mark, w'as added in 1363 (37 Ed. lift, cap. 7) ; 
and subsequently a third was introduiic^ called 
the assayers mark or year letter, consiAing of 
a letter of an aljiliahet used for each year ; 
Avhen one tyjie of h'tter was oxhansted anuthei 
was ado])ted. This .system of indicating the 
date is still in use. 
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The marks used in Kngliiid in recent times 
care live in imm))er. 

1. TI)o viaL'ers mark, thv, initials of the 
maker’s name. 

2. The stanJard mark, or mark to indicate 
the tineness of the motal. 

For gold wares this is as follows : — 

For "oM ‘22 carats iine '-‘22 suriiKiimtcd by a ciown. 


18 


18 

15 


15. '111(1 -Gej. 

12 


12 tdul ‘5. 

y 


y aiul ‘375. 


For silver wares as follows : — 
for Mlvor 1 1 c, 2 . ^2 ,lwt. | 

„ Ur)z.lo ,, “jj®^^i,r85S'5mic-l>ril»iiin«. 

3. Tlic mark of the assay oj/wc. 

For I/milnii— a It'opard’s liea'I. 

„ l>ii juinjihiiin— an nuebui. 

„ yhflhcW- a Clown, 

„ Chester — ii ilageer and thiec wheat slieavea. 

„ Kxetei — a castle with Unee towers. 

„ New'castle— three castles, 

„ Filiiiburs^h— a ©istle, 

„ (ilas;.;o\\— a Irce, a Iish, and a bell. 

,, Dublin— liiboima. 

4 . The ymr letter or date mark (dcscrilted 
above). 

5. The duty mark, the head of the reigning 
sovereign. This mark, which was introdueeil 
in 1781, and was continued till the early part 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, is not now used. 

Report of Select Coimaitteo on liall-niarking 
with proceedings, evidence, and a|j)eiidix of acts, 
etc,, 1878 (Il'Hise ol (’oninions, 828). F. e. a. 

HALLER, Raul LuitwKj von (1768-1854), 
bom in Hern, entered tlio State Otli<;e {Staats 
Kauzlei) of the republic of Bcin at the early age 
of sixteen, and was wont to congratulate him- 
self on having never attended the lectures of a 
university, “as he was tluis obliged to think 
for himself.” He wa.s sei:t as secretary on 
several foreign missions, and after the occupation 
of Bern by Llic Fieiich republican armie.s, was 
admitted into the i«'iustriau civil service. 
Appointed professor of law in the academy of 
Bern in 1806, and member of the sovereign 
council ill 1814, ho was compelled to resign his 
})rofessorship in 1817, wlien lie became a Roman 
Catholic ; u]) to the year 1880 he chiefly Iked 
in Paris, writing in legitimist pajiers and living 
amongst the reactionary isociety of the French 
metrojiolis. After the revolution of 1830, he 
returned to Switzerlami and resided in Soleure, 
where he died in 1854. 

In 1808 he published his llandbuch der allge- 
meinen Staatenhunde which may be considered 
if-, the kernel of his large work ; liestawration 
der Staatsi^ssenschaft odor Thcorie des TialUrJich- 
geselUgenK Zustands der Chimdre des kilmtlich- 
hilrgerlichrn entgegengesetzt (Winterthur, 6 vols., 
1820) of wliich he himself wrote an (incomplete) 
French tiunslatten under the title of Jiesfaura- 
tion de la Science PolUigue ou Th6orie do V Mad 
social naturel owosi A la fiction d'un Mai cioil 
facCiee (Lyons, 8 vols., 1830) in which he shows 


I himself a warm admirer of the Middle Ago* 
I and an uncompromising ojijionent of the theory 
of the social contract and of constitutional 
govcrnineiit. The heading of the 18ili cliajiter 
of vol. i. strikes the keynote of his doctrine ; 
Kalii^rliche Uebcrlcgcnheit ist der Uruiui aller 
Jlerrscita/t, Beddr/niss der Orund oiler Ahhdng- 
igkeit uiid Dienstharkeit (Natural Sujicriority 
is the Ba is of all Sovereignty, Want the Basis 
of every State of Hejiondence and Subjection). 
The domination of the stronge.st is for him the 
universal law of nature. Ho is essentially a 
wiiler on jiolitieal subjects; hut he deals in 
vol. ii. with economic (jiicstions, still always in 
the light of hismedueval leanings. Ownei.ship 
in land (ii. jip, 36-60) is a natural institution, 
'riie jtrince ought to live on his juivate income ; 
it taxes arc needed, they ought to he demanded, 
but always freely granted. The }tro])eity and 
disposal of the }>rueL'eds of taxation belong 
to the ])rinee, if not otherwise specified at the 
time they were gianteil. Taxes may he in- 
linitely varied ; a jiej feet jiroportional equality is 
impossible to reach. All have theij’ faults ; the 
host are tho.se which come nearest to voluntary 
contrilmtions (pp. 272-354) ; the foundation 
of cliai liable, seieiititic, and literary institu- 
tions is the outcome of moral duty ; it lias no 
compulsory and imjierative character. It is 
dangerous to make them com])letcly the prince’s 
aflair ; they arc often best jn’ovidcd for by 
j>rivate individuals or associations (p]i. 359*366). 

[For a critical account of Haller, see Mold, 
(hschichte. und Liiteratur der StaaLvivissenschaf/fn, 
11 . pp. 529-560 and Xeitschrift fur Sfaatmmtiscn- 
schii/t, Tubingen, 1870, vol. xxvi. pji. 93-105 ; as 
also Roscher, Ges h. der Nat. Oek., jqi. 779-788. J 

K ca. 

HALLEY, Edmund, LI^.H., F.R.S. (1656- 
17 12), the well-kno\vjj astronomer, author of 
numerous astronomical and mathematical w'orks, 
w'as the inventor of life tables pf mortality. He 
w'as elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1 678, 
and became its secretary in 1 71 3 ; wa,s ap]>ointed 
Savilian jirofessor of geometry at Oxford in 1703. 
and astronomer -1 oyul in 1721. He was the 
friend of Sir Isaac Newton, in the publication 
of whose Frimipia he took an imjiortaiit part. 

Halley’s Tables of Mortality from Observations 
made at Breslau, read before the Royal Society in 
1692, and piiblLshed in the same year in the Phil. 
IVans., No. 196, though they passed unnoticed at 
the time, except perhaps in Germany, served as a 
pattern for future ealeulators. They have been 
reprinted in vol. xvni, of the Assurance Magazine. 
“ They show the annual movement of a population, 
the probability of survivorshij), the average dura- 
tion of one or more lives and the money values 
«lopending thereon ” {Assrirance Magazine, vol. vi. 
p. 138). [Walford, Tnsuranee (Jyclopcndia. — hict. 
of National Biography. — Oraetzer, E. It alley und 
Caspar Neatnann, 1883.--Lalnnde, Preface His- 
torique aux Tables de Bailey, 1759. — Delisle’i 
Lettres 8ur les Tables de Udlcy, 1749 .— tt. Boeckh 
Hatley ala Statistiker, 1893.] B. a p. 
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HAMBURO, Bank of. Sec Banks. • 
HAMILTON, Alexander (1757-1804), was 
boru in Nevis, West Indies. AL tlio a^o of 
fifteen he was sent to New York to be educated. 
He sided with tlie colonists in tlie dispute with 
the mother country, which was rapidl;^ ap- 
proaching a crisis, and soon by his activity and 
vigorous writing attracted the attention of the 
older leaders. Hamilton was entrusted wdth 
n'spnnsible ]K)sitions, and from 1776 to 1781 
served as aide-de-camp on Washington’s slalf. 
Although occuiued with military and political 
duties, he louiid time at this period to read 
widely in history, ]>olitioal economy, and 
linance. His notebooks and letters dis])lay 
a wonderful comprehension of financial ])rob- 
lenis, generally to be obtained only by actual 
e.\i)eriencc. In 1781 he entered upon the study 
of the law, and was a})pointcd continental 
receiver of taxes for New York. During 1782- 
1783 he Avas member of Congress, and wrote a 
Report on the Import Duty, 16tli Dec. 1782, 
works, cd. 18.51, vol. ii. 213-223. Hamilton 
recognised the weakness of the existing form of 
government, and laboured earnestly to secure 
the cstablishnu'nt of a strongly centralised 
government, through the convention of 1787. 
To sc-ure the adojition of the constitution he 
co-oi)ei:ited with Madison and Jay in writing 
the Fal' >>t, list. Upon the establishment of the 
present form of government in 1780, he was 
selected, at the age of thirty-two, by President 
Washington, to take charge of and organise as 
secretary tlic treasury department. Rarely 
has any lin..ncier had so many difiicult prob- 
icrus pre‘'c ted to him to be solved in so brief 
api/iod. Among his many reports the live 
following are mo.st important; Public Credit, 
9th Jan. 1790 ; National Bank, 13th Dec. 

1790 ; Kstablishmont of a Mint, 28th Jan. 

1791 ; Km .juragement and Protection of Manu- 
faetines, 5th D«c., 1791 ; and Public Credit 
16th Jam, 1795. These are foum!> in J. C. 
Hamilton’s ed., New York, 1851, vol. iii. ; H. 
C. Lodge’s ed.. New York, 1885, vol. ii. 
Finance and Taxation ; vol. iii. Finance, 
Taxation, and Commercial Relations ; and in 
American Statp Papers, vok i. The first four 
wti-e issued in a itcriod of less than two years. 
Besides these reports, IlamiUoii WToto many 
others, to be found in the above volumes. All 
of Hamilton’s writing", relate to concrete and 
practical questions of government policy. His 
state papers are regarded as the ablest issued 
from the treasury department, showing a re- 
markable genius in the treatment of finance. 
As he left, however, no ? ''’stcmatic treatise from* 
which his final conclusions may be judged, there 
has grown up since Hamilton's time a consider- 
able divergence of opinion concerning hi§ real 
views as to political economy. He differed 
from R, Morris as to tlie adoption of a racney unit 
of account for the new coinage, favouring the 


27 *) 


dollar instead of tjio pound or any proportion- 
ate part. Although he ])rofcrred gold to silver, 
as more stable, ^ot, under existing cireum- • 
stances, he did not regard it wise to contract 
the quantity of circulating medium, and conse- 
quently favoured bi-metallism. In advising 
the current ratio of one to fifteen, he did not 
perceive the iniluence then at work to lower tho 
value of gold, and consequently underestimated 
silver. He advised a moderate seignorage. 
He was convinced of the advantages of a “ full 
circulation,” and olfered this as one of the 
reasons for the establishment of a national 
bank. The active capital wouhl be augmented 
through the operation of credit. This advan- 
tage also strengthened his conclusions as to 
funding tho debt. Stock would pass cuiTcnt 
as specie. Although he favoured bank notes, 
he opjioscd treasury notes ; his condemnation 
of tho latter was in w’ords often quoted : “The 
wi.sdom of the government will be shown in 
never trusting itself with the use of so seductive 
and dangerous an exi)eriment. In times of 
tranquillity it might have no ill consequence, 
it might even jieihajis be managed in a way pro- 
ductive of good, but in great and trying 
emergencies there is almost a moral certainty of 
its becoming mischievous. If it sliouhl not even 
be canded so far as to be rendered an absolute 
bubble, it would at least be likely to be extended 
to a degree which would occasion an inllated and 
artificial 8tate*of things incompatible with tho 
regular and prosperous course of the political 
economy.” In advising protective taritf duties, 
Hamilton argued largely from political con- 
siderations. He saw the necessity of immedi- 
ately strengthening tho general government. 
His economic arguments are as follows : Manu- 
facturing establishments not only occasion a 
po.sitive augmentation of the produce and 
revenue of tho society, but they contribute 
essentially to render them greater than they 
could possibly be without such establishments. 
This follow's mecaii so it occasions and affords 
opportunity for the division of labour, an 
exi( iisive use of machinery, employment to 
classes, such as w'omen and children, not 
gcficrally employed, emigration from foreign 
c( untries, greater bco 1)0 for diversity of talents, 
and securing a more steady demand for the 
sur])lus produce of the soil. Haniiltn*i docs 
not state definitely Mfht these considerations 
should be controlling factors if it were possible 
to procure from abroad, on good terms, all the 
fabrics which it may ne^d. He found nowdicre 
a perfect liberty to industry and commerce- 
expediency, therefore, must be the principle of 
action for the United States. He*did not 
believe that industry, if left to itself, would 
How in tho most profitable channel,* for custom 
was a powerful influence. Hamilton w'as an 
active federalist, and, in the cabinet, opposed 
the inlluonce of Jefferson. Hu resigned Slat 
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January 1795, and roUiriicd^ to the practice of 
the law ill N ew York. Ho st.i 1 1 reiiitiined an ad- 
viser of rrcsidont Wasliiugkt'i, and frequently 
engaged in jiolitieal discussions. Por two 
years he held the jiosition (>f Inspector-General 
of the army. In 1804 ho engaged in a bitter 
])olitical controversy with Burr, who challenged 
hiui, and Ilaniilton Avas mortally wounded in 
the diud fought lltli July 1804. 

[Bor ilainiltoii’s linaucial :ulniimstration, .see his 
UV/-.S rclerred to, also Ufc of AUmmUr llamillon 
by John T. Morse, jun., Bestou, 1870, vol. i. cli. 
viii.-xi. — Alexander IJamiUon^ by Henry Cabot 
Lo<lg(;, Boston, 188“2, eh. v.--Fot complete biblio- 
graphy, see JiUdiolheca Ilui/tilloniann, by P. B. 
Ford, New York, 1886.] D. K. D. 

HAMILTON, Koiir.RT, LL.D. (1743-1829). 
He studied at Edinburgli, making unusual pro- 
gress in mathematics under Mattlicw Stewart, 
but, though desirous of a literary career, Avas 
obliged to enter a bank in onler to obtain a 
knoAvledge oi‘ business, and afti'rwards to take 
charge of a paper-mill. In 1709, however, he 
became lector of the aeadomy at Perth, and 
in 1779 proh'ssor of natural ]>hilosoj»hy in 
Marischal Collegt*, Abeideon. By a private 
arrangeinerit ho taught tlie inathomatical classc.s 
in.ste.ul of his OAvn, and in 1817 obtained the 
chair of rnatliematics, which he held until his 
death. 

Besides some mathematical teAt-book.s Hamilton 
wrote an Introduction to Merchandise, 1777 ; 
iliree essays on Peace and War, 1790, (Sovern- 
ment, and tlio Manarjemenl cf the Poor, 1822 ; 
which show enliglitened views on economic sub- 
jects, e.tj. bounties, taxes on necessaries, and poor- 
relief, but a somewhat limited grasp ol political 
matters ; ami an Inquiry concc''nitL(j the Rise and 
Progress, the Redemption ami prc'ienl State, and 
the Management of the Sational Ikht of (ireat 
Britain and Ireland, 1813, on which his fame 
chiefly rests. lie Avas the first not to di.seover, 
but successfully to expo^, the l.dlacy underlying 
Pitt’s sinking fund; he proved thgt“the exce.ss 
of revenue above expenditure is the only real sink- 
ing fund by Avliich public debt can he discharged,” 
and he showed that the existing system was not 
merely useless, butactually harmful, outailingahigh 
rate of interest and increased cost of management. 
The Progress of Society, 1830, a i)ostliumoii.s 
publication, treats in simjde language of the 
theories of political economy ; the chapters, for 
example, on value and price are of considerable 
merit. 

[Memoir prolixed to Progress of Society . — 
Chambers’s Biographicq^ Jjieiicmary of Rkiintni 
Scotsmen.— Dieivrmry of National Biogragghy.^ 
M'Culloch, Lit&rature of Pol. Jiconomy.'] 

f E. a. P. 

HAN A PER. An ancient office or depart- 
ment df the chancery, so called from the 
hamper (kinapeteium) in Avhich certain records 
were dcjiosited (cp. Pettv Ba(j). It Avas the 
duty of the clerk of the hanaper to take account 
of all ]»ateiit8, ^mmlsaiotis, and grants under 


the 'great seal, and to collect and administei 
the fees arising IVom the same. The ollice Avas 
abolished in 1842. 

[8. R. Scargill-Bird, A Guide to the Public 
yi'6Wyv/.s’, 1891.] A. E. s 

HANCOCK, William Nkilson (1820-1 858), 
was 'the son of Lord Lurgaii’s land-agent, and 
was horn at Lisburn, county Antrim. He was 
called to the Iri.sli bar in 1814, Avas M liately 
professor of political economy at Dublin Uni- 
veisity from 1846 to 1851, and ju'olcs.sor of 
jurisprudence and jiolitieal economy at Queen’s 
College, Bellast, from 1849 to 1853. From 
1851 to 1853 lie Avas .secretary to tlie Dublin 
Univcisity ComiiiLssioii, in 1854 to the Fndowed 
Schools of Ireland Coiuini.ssion, and liter to 
.scA'cral other commissions on Irish subjects. 
From 1855 to 1866 with a year’s interval he 
Avas clerk of the custody of jiapers in matters 
of idiots and lunatics in the Court ol Cliaucery, 
ami 111 1882 he became clerk of the crown ami 
hanaper. He was the chief ioiiiuler of the 
Dublin Statistical Society, 1817, and of the 
Bel fa.st Social Impiiry Society, 1851. Tlirougb- 
out his active life he put forward his economic 
and social opinions in Avritiiig in the form of 
articles or i»am])blcts, all marked by knoAvledge, 
dhsceriiinent, and imi>artiality. 

Ilauenck’s works are: The Tenant-right oj 
Ulster considered ecAniomically, 1845.— /wipctii- 
ments to the Prosperity of Ireland, published 
1850. — What are the causes of the Pro'^perous 
Agricuiture of the Lvthians of Scotland I ami, 
icre the causes of the distressed state of the 
Highlands of Scotland I 1852, all aim al proving, 
either directly or by comparisou with Scotland, 
that Irish agricultural distress was duo uf)l to the 
race, religion, perversily, or ignorance ol the Irisli 
peasant, but to detective laud laAvs, and mainly to 
the want of some equii aleut to the Ulsler tenant- 
riglit . — Three Lectures on the Questions, Should 
the Principles of Political Economy he disregarded 
at thejyresenl Crisis t and if no.', lI<no can they Ite 
applied towards the discovery of Measures of Rcbcf / 
1847, discuss the jiotato famine, deprecating tlie 
artificial lowering of prices, and advocating n uniform 
.system of relief in money. — Tiie Report on the 
supposed progressive decline of Irish Prosperity. 
1863, brought forAv.ard various statistics to disprove 
.such decline, aiid‘ attributed the increase of 
emigration to older and deeper-rooted cau.sc.s than 
the potato famine. — The question, Is there really 
a want of Capital in Ireland ? 1851 (see Prosperous 
Agriculture in the Lothians, p. 16), he answered 
ill the negative. — His Duties of the Public with 
regard to Charitable Savings Banks, 1852, and 
The Present Stat^ of the Savings Bank Question, 
1855, exposed, by an Irish example, the evils of 
'the existing system, which allowed limited liability 
and minimised responsibility by dividing it betAveen 
government and tlie managers ; and advised the 
abolition of charitable in favour of government 
or pfivate joint-stock banks. — He also wrote an 
article on Loc(d Qovermnent and Taxation, Ireland, 
1875, and edited the first two volhines of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland, 1865. — In some un* 
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published essays he treated of The TJse oj* the 
Ducl'rine of Laissez-Faire in invesligaltvg the 
Econvvvic Resources of Ireland^ 1847, i** wliieh ho 
recommended the alteration of such laws as inier- 
hired with economic devek)})meiit ; and of The 
Workhouse as a inode of Relief fur Widows and 
Orphans, IShr), in which he advocatc<l the boardinj;- 
oiit systi’in and outiloor relied for these classes of 
the poor. 

[Memoir hy J. K. luKrani, LL.I)., unpublished, 
read bel'oro the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland.— Uuirersity (Jidendur. 
—Jleljast i^iaenis College Calendar. \ K. o. I‘. 
HANDICRAFT. See Home Ik dust kies. 
HANDSAL. Sec Aukoel. 

HANSARDS. Olio of the English names for 
merchants of the Hanseatic Ijeague, Easteu- 
LlNos being the otlicr. Hansard appears as 
an English surname in 12.04. (Mat. l‘aris, v. 
427). “• 

['I'lie Inmoiirable connection o( the Hansard 
family of i)i inters with the puliUcutiou of parlia- 
ineiitary debates need not be commented on 
here.] . 

TIAE’SE OF LONDON. This li.anse, which 
had no organic connection with the Hanseatic 
League, was an association lor foreign commerce 
consisting origimilly of mercliants of Flemish 
towns. It was established lor the promotion 
and security of trade bctiveen Flanders and 
Eiigl.md It is a well-hnown fact that Flandcr.s 
wa., dependent upon England for her .supply ol 
wool ; the Lihell of Englishc Policyc says — 

Jty draping ol oiire wolle in substaunce 
Liven her coinon.s, this is her governaunce. 
Hence it WuS natural that a society or le.aguo 
fchoiiM be 1 rincii in Flanders for the protection 
;t 111 r trade with England. As its chief scat 
or centre of commerce was in London, it was 
called loiiisa Londoniensis ; oilier names applied 
to it were hansa Flandrcnsis and “thosoveii- 
teei’ towns.” Little is known concerning the 
origii ol the asuneiation. Though not clearly 
mentioned hofore 1240, it .seems to fiavo been 
tormed in tlie second lialf of the 12th century 
by seventeen towms of Flanders,— Binges, 
Ypres, Lille, Damme, Ardonbiiig, etc. There 
is some evidence that a small haiise at 
Bruges was ibs original wichiri or startings 
point. In the 13th century the number of 
towns connected with the lianse of Loudon was 
gradually inercased, though tlie old name, les 
dix-sepL riJlrs, was retained. Boiinpielot gives 
a list of tifty-slx such towns, many of which 
were in Hainault and North Franco, — Ghent, 
Douai, Arras, Camhrai, Ahhaville, St. Oincr, 
Beauvais, Caen, Tro^o's, Aniicir, Rheims, etc. ^ 
The hause of Lon lon had the monopoly ol 
commerce with England. Its olUccrs could 
seize tlie property oi‘ any of their countrymen 
of Flanders, not belonging to the society^ who 
undertook to trade in England. Besides exer- 
cising this monopoly, the hanso iiroti-cfiHl iks 
members against dishonest dealings ; they 


ceased to have oompicrcial intercourse with any 
Englishman wlio had been guilty of fraud in 
selling wares, or w^io had acted unjustly toward ' 
any one of them. They also tiaded at the 
great fairs of Cliampagno (sec Medleval 
Faiks) ; the ]irospcrity of tliese iiiaits was, in 
fact, largely dependent upon tlie hanse of 
London. 

Concerning the organisation of the society, 
the information furnislied hy its statutes and by 
other sou reo.s is meagre. Ils chief olliecr, “the 
count of the haiisc,” w\a.s elected hy the 
merchants of Bruges. He presided over its 
meetings and coiiiU, and w.is assisted hy the 
standard-bearer, sM/diaca, wdio Avas generally 
a merchant of Ypres. These two olliccrs also 
acted as treasurers. The statutes mcnlioii, 
moreover, a clerk, or sccietary, and inrentoi'CSf 
or arbilri. The incevtoirs were jndgineiit- 
lindens or judges who tried eases falling within 
the jiiiisilielion of the hause ; eight of these 
judicial delegates came from Bruges, four from 
Ypres, and one or two from each of the other 
towns of the league. 

New' memheis were admitted at Bruges and 
m England. To gain admittance a person had 
to })ay an entrance fee, the amount of which 
varied according .as the applicant as as the son 
of a member or not. Mo.st artisans and retail 
dealers Avere exclmJed fiom membership, especi- 
ally AveaA'ers, fullers, shearers, carpenters, shoe- 
m.ikei-s, Avool -•beaters, dyers “avIio dye with 
their oAvn liand.s and liave blue nails,” skinners 
“who Avork Avith their hands,” linkers “who 
go crying througli the .streets,” cheesemongers, 
buttermongers, and all Avho sell by the })Ound. 
Such persons could become members only by 
renouncing tlieir craft or trade, and then, after 
Availing a year and a day, by paying a high 
entrance fee. Tliey Avere, moreover, required 
to bring a certificate from their town showdng 
that they liad been admitted to its carifas, or 
mercantile hrotherhooel^on payment of the fee 
required by ^hc municiiial authorities. The 
hanse was evidently made up mainly of Avhole- 
sale dealers, though some jirosperous craftsmen 
seem to have obtained admission. 

There w'as a clo.s 0 connection betAvocii the 
hu,nse and tho toAvns to Avhii;h its merchants 
belonged. Tho higher municipal officers had 
to bo momhers of the society ; and before being 
admitted into tho hanSe, a person had to join 
the mercantile gild of his toAvn. Hence the 
lianso of London may be regarded as a loose 
municipal league, as *Avell as a society of 
merchants. 

The count of Flanders seems to hj^vcjoxcrclsed 
no direct supervision or autliority over the 
hanse ; but, in some cases, there was probably 
an appeal from the decisions of it» court to a 
superior commercial tribunal of E]andei*s con- 
sisting of delegates from five important towns. 

Tho exact date of its dissolution is shrouded 
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in as much obscurity as tl^at of its creation. 
It still HourisluHl in 13-1 9. Tliere seom, liow- 
* ever, to bo iio^rcrorenccs to it m the second lialf 
of tho 14th contury, and ill 1426 the town 
authorities of Bru^fos stated tliat tlie retjulations 
of the liaiise had long been in abeyaiieo. Its 
period of life thus covered about two hundred 
years. 

[The best account of Ihc lumsc of London will 
be found in Carl Kochne’s 1/un mtnilf 1893, 
p[i. 205-210. — See also Bouujuelot, Foircs dr 
Ciiainparjnr, 1865, vol. i. pp. ] 34-1 39. — Varen- 
bergli, llistoira dcs Relai ions diphmvtliqucsi enlre lu 
Flandre H l\ 1 n(jlderri\ 1 87 4, j)}!. 145-1 55.— Hegel, 
Stddte HTUi (H/dcn tier (jcrniutiisn/mi Vulker, 1891, 
vol. ii. pj). 185-1<SS. — Ashley, James and Philq) 
van Ar/cvelde, 1883, pp. 17-20, Ml.] c. or. 

IIAI'JSE TOWNS. The inimbcr of towns 
wliicli belonged for a longer or shorter time 
to the Hanseatic League is uncertain, as th<! 
increhants care.fully abstained from furnishing 
complete details, and the names must be gleaned 
from records. In documents which mention a 
considerable number, the classiheation is geo- 
graphical. The treaty, lor e.vample, with King 
Magnus in 1372 {Ilcccssc, ii. 45), tliough it 
omits tho We.st|iha]ian towns, ranges the others 
under tlio headings : Givitalcs Mardima' ; (Jivi- 
totes Livonio, rntssiniy dc Mari AustraU (Zuyder 
Zee), ZcloTulUe, Jfollanditc, OelrUe (Guclders). 
It is usually stated that the towns in tho 14th 
century ivere divided into thr^e groups or 
circles (see Hanseatic League, p. 283). 

The following list of 115 is founded on one in 
the Uansisrhe (Jeschichisblatter for 1871, collateil 
with the Hanseatic map in ITof. Droysen’s His- 
torical Atlas and otlier lists, and the lesulls liave 
also been compared with the naiiies ol the towns 
represented at the various )>ie!s up to 1476. 
These ajiiiear, a few at a time, iii the ollieial 
liecesse, and form an absolute test of the rigid of 
a town to a place oii the roll, '.riio.se which are 
now for the lirst time added ou tliis authority are 
marked with an asterisk. «*■ 


Ain.stAnlam 

Klbnrg 

*l»)kenhuson 

Anklam 

Kmmench 

Kollicrg 

’^ArnRiniudoii 

•Knkhuizen 

Koln a. d. Spiee 

Arnhtiiin 

•FJlin 

Konigsbt‘rg 

Aschorslobon 

Frankfiirta. d. U. 

Knlm 

•Barth 

Gaidelfgen 

I.emgo 

Berlin 

Oollnow 

^JiCnisal 

Bielefeld 

Goslar 

f.ippstadt 

Bolsward 

Gottingen 

Loitz 

Brandenburg 

Qroifswald 

Lubeck 

Brauni^berg 

Grimnien 

faineburg 

Bremen 

Qromiiu'op 

Magdeburg 

Breslau 

Gnben 

Mnldelbnrg 

Briel 

Ilalberstadt 

Minden 

Brunswick 

Halle 

Miinstor 

Bnxtelimie 

Ham el n^ 

Nordheiin 

Cologne (Koln 

Hamburg 

N’ ymwegeiL 

H). 

Hamm 

Osnabrnclv 

Crwjow 

Hanover 

Usterburg 

Danzig ‘ 

Ilarderwyk 

Oslerodo 

•Deniinin • 

Uasselt 

Padei bom 

Deventer 

Helinstodt 

Fernau 

Dordrecht 

Ilerford 

Quetilmburg 

Dorpat • 

Hildcslielm 

Beval 

Dortmund 

*nindelooi>en 

Biga 

Duisburg 

Kampeu 

lloernionde 

Bimbook 

Kiel 

Kostock 

Blbioc 

.^onsfhld 

liiigenwalde 


iSalz^rcflol 

Tangormunde 

Wernigorode 

Seohauseii 

Tiucl 

Wf.sel 

iSoc.st 

'i'born 

*Wioimgou 

.Soltbomol 

Treptuw 

* Wiinlau 

Suyle 

Tribsees 

Wisby 

Stargard 

Uelzen 

Wisinar 

.Sbiveren 

Unna 

^Wolinar 

SU'iidal 

TUa oelit 

Zi(?rixeo 

SteUm 

Venlo 

Zut])liun 

.Stolpo 

Mralhiind 

Warburg 

•Weiiden 

Zwolle 


Kueiphof, though only ono of the quarters of 
Konigsberg, was .sejtarati’B'^ lepi-i-studod at more 
than one diet at which a rcprcsenlative of Konigs- 
herg was also present. It cannot, however, bo 
iii( laded m a list ol towns. 

Ollieial documents give good reason for believ- 
ing that the following were also Hanse Towns : 

Erliut Kalmar riilzwjilk 

(JiTifleubeig Kyiilz Worbnn 

ILixelberg Is'uidliausen 

Hnxicr I’eilelieig 

Many othei tow'us are mentioned in the Iteccsse in 
a way wliieh .shows that they weie in some degiee 
conneeted with the 11 ansa ; but it is not possible 
to Luve a satisfactory list of them. 

'J’lie Kontor towns were : 


Uergeti JJruges London Novgorod 


To these may be added the following, in which tlie 
Hansn either had smaller lactones or spei lal 
privileges : 


Anti\erp 

Ardeiibuig 

IJoston 

Hi istol 

Co]»«!iihagoii 

Iinmino 

Dniant 

Falsi firbo 

Flensburg 

Ghent 


Ilelsingboig 


1])SSVU*1) 

Kowuo 

Lisbon 

Lynn 

Mulimi 

Norwielj 

PlesKow 


Hooslcilile 

SUaiior 

Sloeliholin 

Sven(ll)org 

\Vaibeig(8wedcii) 

VaniiouLli 

York 

Ypres 


This list could be much extended, but the question 
of inclusion or exclusion is one of degree, as the 
league liad deuliugs fa: and wide. li. a. 

HANSEATIC LEAGUE. An association of 
German towns wliicli, during tho 13th and 
14 til centuries, secured the entire trade of 
the countries surrounding the ],Ultic, exporting 
their proi^nce to Germany, England, and the 
marts of western Europe, and carrying back 
the manufactured goods of the west and tho 
special products of warmer climates. 

The word hansa is of Mmso- Gothic origin, 
and ilenotcs an association of a militant 
character ; it also appears in early documents 
in the scn.se of a payment {Hans. Urk., i. No. 
33). In 1260 the Hamburg merebaiits w'ere 
albnved to have hwnsam snam . . . per iotum 
rc(jnum by Henry HI. ; but the expression 
'mercalorcs de hansa Atmanve first occurs as a 
designation of tlie famous league in the agi'oe- 
nieiit of June 1282 with the city of London, 
how in the archives of Liibeck. 

Monopoly was tlie watclnvord of tho Hanse- 
atics from beginning to end of their career ; 
but ^bile their policy enabled tlicm, in the 
infancy of tlie European nations, to amass 
wealth and gain power, their blind adherence 
to the same aims and methods in face of the 
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discoveries, new economic views, and deveTbp^d 
political life of tlie 16th century, led to the 
final destruetion of their organisation. 

No date ea.n he assigned for the first he^in- 
nings of the 11 ansa. No charter or treaty 
exists to which historians can ]ioint a 
foundation statute until the year 1367, though, 
as the Hansa had at that date become the 
political arbiter of northern Europe, the 
deficiency is not due to the ahsenee of strong 
bonds ot association at a much eailicr period. 

There wei’c anomalies in the position ot the 
Ilaiisa. As a {lower it treated on even tc’iiiS 
witli piinccs ; it was also a secret society. On 
p.iper it was the obseijuions servant of the 
(Jerinaii emperor ; hut, conscious of the woalc- 
ness of the eeiitrul authority, then wasting its 
strength in Italy, the league never condeseended 
to obey the iin penal decrees, and indeed was 
it>elt a standing ooiitraventioii of the (lolden 
Hull of KifiO, which forhaile all such associations. 

It could raise fleets and armies— one of twelve 
thousand men is spoken of — and levy large war- 
coutnlnitioiis, hut it never permitted a complete 
list to ho given of the towns which it included. 

It sulficed that the Ilansa .should know its own 
aims and methods, mid it was host that its 
outlying 111. '11111018 shonhl not ho too surely 
recogiiiaed by those who held them individually 
in theii power. 'J'lie Hansa assumed an absolute 
sway over its members, beheading the four 
burgomasters of Halbcrstadt in 1125 {CoiiLin. 
('hron. Emji'UnLs., Leibnitz, ii. p. 84), and 
almost ruining those towns which, like Bruns- 
wick in ISio (^Ilccfuse, ii. No, 93), weie for a 
f line c,xpo‘'l 1 ; or, like Bremen in 1285 (AVe., i. 
34, .i 2), iiiihaused themselves; yet it had no 
visibli, executive. 

.Some of the earliest traces of that which was 
destined to become the Hansa arc found in 
Eiif'^aiid, though in reality the league sprang 
from I wo oentre3»of growth— the Clologne trade 
with England and the Liibeek tradifwith the 
Baltic. 

The calling of a inerehant in the 13th and 
earlier oeutnries required physical courage and 
endurance, Mcdiieval traders travelled with their 
goods, and wero regarded, in forugii countries, 
witii a jealousy largely due to their pensistent 
attempts to work outside the towns and enter into 
direct commercial coinmunicatiou with producers, 
thus carryiug away with them the profits which, 
had they tixided under niuiiicijial restrictions, 
would have accrued to the iirtive rnercliant. This 
was not only an EiiglLsh feeling ; its counterjmrt 
was found abroad, and it was a’caidinal point in 
the policy of the, Hansa to enforce far stricter* 
limitations on English met. hunts on the continent 
than those v hicli, in spite of the Carta Mercatoria 
of 1303, were imjiosed on ordinary foreign mer- 
chants iu England up tO the middle of tho»14th 
century. Partnerships between foreign merchants 
and its own members were absolutely ferhidden 
by the Hansa, and the celibacy to which the 


Kontor and factory agents were hound was intended 
to prevent the growth of family agencies. 

Usually a forei|n merchant had to pay much * 
higher customs dues than a native. lie had to 
buy, or combine to buy, liom rulers the right to 
travel anywhere, anil sell in any maiket ; and 
when, as in the case of the Hansa, tlic.se privileges 
were obtained, he became the haled rival of Ihe 
native trader, who gladly enforced, wlien possihlc, 
the rough justice of leprisal then in vogue. 'I'liis 
sy.stem is conveniently illustrated by the letter 
from Stralsiiud iu the Literac Can (Bolls 
Senes, iii. 91), and it will be seen that if a 
previous rnercliant, from the same i)hiee as tlie 
trader himself, had proved a defaulter, or his own 
city or country had ill-treated merchants of the 
kingdom he w.as visiting, his goods or his peisnn 
might be seized in compensation. Again the 
roads were not infested hy ordinary robbers only, 
for a duke of Brun.swick could condescend to 
plunder merchants so shamelessly as to foico the 
league to vengeance (Chron. S. Leibnitz, 

iii. .598) ; and local magnates exacted so many 
tolls (see Internal Customs and Tolies) that a 
Hanseatic merchant, travelling fiom Thorn to 
Lemberg, a distance of perhaps 360 111110.*^, was 
(oiced to jiay tolls sixteen timi's, the toll jier horse 
amounting to over 31 groats (JJans. Urk., in. 312). 

To these vexations were added the natural perils 
of the sea and the brutality of pirates and wreckers, 
for so barbarous were the times that a priuce, 
while agreeing to protect merchants from other 
plunderer.s, could stipulate for a share of stranded 
cargoes for hiimelf. 

There must have been heavy profits to induce 
men to run such risks, and it was but natural 
that they should seek by comhiniitlon to make 
these )irofit8 more .secure, and obtain comfort and 
mutual assistance when, as frequently happeneil, 
they were coinjielled to winter far from home. 
These combinations abroad, among men whose 
temporary sojourn at a distance in no way im- 
j)aired their ties of citizenship, led to federations at 
home between the towns, iu which the merchant 
class was then the controlling element. This was a 
foregone conclusion, for, during the period of the 
rise of the Haasa, there was no national commerce 
in Europe ; towns everywhere dealt with other 
tow'is, and merchants having the same aims and 
methods tended to frequent the same spheres of 
activity. 

Traces have come down from remote times of a 
gieat trade iu the Baltic hofore the lltli century. 
In 975, for example, Otto II. granted a charter to 
Magdeburg {Hans. Urk., No. 1), which, by refer- 
ring to the waiidtivings (k German merchants into 
barbarous countries, clearly alludes to Russia and 
the North ; and Adam of Bremen, in the 11th 
century, mentions that l^ie now*vanished city of 
Julin,*or Juiime, was vxercihua omnium Se 2 >ien- 
trionalium nationum locvples (Pert^ viii. 312, 
11. 15, 22). In Gothland, too, coins ofipso many 
Anglo-Saxon kings have been found that the 
collection made tlieuce is the second "best in 
Europe ; and mingled with these* tokens of 
western trade are coins of the caliphs of more 
than a thousand dill’ereiit types, testifying to the 
constant commimicatious with the l^ist hy the 
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Caspian Sea, by llio Volga, ^ud the other great 
rivers of Russia. Cothlaud, and Wisby its chief 
» town, had thus long been marked out as the central 
depot of Baltic produce, andt'in 1163, but live 
years after the second foundation of Lubeck, we 
find a rescript of Henry the Lion (JrL, p. 4) 
respecting the beliaviour of the natives and the 
Liibeckers setthul in Golhland ; while in 1199 
Germans and Gothlanders were allowi'd free 
commercial access to the luinoipality of Novgorod, 
which stretched in a north 'easterly direction along 
the Baltic an<l the frontier of Sweden. Then- 
trade was largely in herrings, which, from the 
beginning of tlie l‘Jth century up to the middle 
of the 16th, .seldom failed to drive in shoals 
through the Sound to .spawn in the Baltic ; and 
a hook of land, jutting out from Scania into the 
Sound, was then the ])laee at which the ti.sh conld 
be best iiitercej)ted. There, accordingly, on 
Danish soil «t Skanor and Falsterho, the Lnbecker.s 
had their vUlcc, or curing establishments, under 
privileges granted before r209 by Waldeinar II. 
of Denmark {Luh. Urk., p. 20). Matthew Paris, 
however, notes, under the year 1238, that the 
Gothlanders and Frisians were in the habit oi 
coming each year to Yarmouth to buy herrings 
(ui. p. 488). 

The eaily Lubeck records contain few traces 
of other Haiise towns ; but in 1 225 there are 
incidental references to the Luhccciutes, Ham- 
burgcuscs ct ceteri . . . rtumr/oirn . . . Dn.ciavi 
frequcTUare volcrUca, to as.si.stancc given to 
certain princes in war, to an agreement Avith 
Hamburg in 1220 a.s to niuf^al privilege.s, 
and to the. freedom from tolls granted to men 
of the Baltic shore in the Lubeck customs tarilf 
{Lub, Ur/r., ]>p. 35-38). 

The charter coiifciring mint privileges and 
the freedom of the einpiro on Lubeck in 1220 
(ib. p. 45) refers to niercha)i;a trading tbenee 
to England, and frees them from the tolls 
exacted by Cologne and Thiol ; but the records 
arc strangely reticent, and under the year 1227, 
when the Luhecaiscs defeated the Danes at 
Bornhoved (Langebek,T 122, 286), there is no 
Lubeck document clearly alludirfg to the war 
except an agreement witli Riga and the Germans 
in Livonia not to make a separate peace. In 
Hansisches Urhundenhuch {\. 232, 303, 345, 
650) are documents of 1229 and later difi.es 
which seem to {u-esupposc a league, but though 
the record evidence is not distinct, the existence 
of a fimr- reaching bond of union i.s apjiarcnt 
from public results of iiHist decided cliaractcr. 

In 1249 it is recorded that Erie VI. of 
Denmark assailed the Lubic^naas in Scania 
piscavUes (Langebek, i. 1*23), and that in revenge 
tiicv burned Copenhagen. Still no mention of 
other towns is made by the chronicler ; but in 
1285 th^ annalist of the Franciscans of Wisby 
(Langebtk, i. 265) notes that there was war 
inter Nm'iiios et^ Luby censes ae alias dvitates 
marUimas which was conclude^ by the peace 
of Kalmar ; and the chronicler thus mses the 
actual olficiQl titl^ of the Han.sa, whose coiiiinon 


seal i)ore the legend ; Signum civUatnm mariti- 
Tnarum. Ilis words are interpreted by tho 
record of the arbitration in tho llansischci 
Urhundenhuch (i. 993), and by the Annalcs 
Lubice7iscs (Pertz, xvi. 411*429) which men- 
tion, under 1285, Lubeck, Wismar, Rostock, 
Stralkind, Grcifswald, Riga, Wisby, and 
two Netlicrlaiid towns, Kainpeii and Staveren, 
as tlioso coiiccrncd. 

The .same annals show, under tho year 1310, 
an aasociatioii between Grcifswahl, Stralsund, 
Rostock, and Wismar, which Lubeck diicliiicd 
to join (//a.?w. Urk., ii. No. 175); and the 
northern chioniclcs (Langebek, vi. 222 ; i. 
258) mention the burning of llclsingoer and 
Skanor by the civiiatcs slagnales, or II.in.se toAvns, 
ill 1312, and the siege ol Stralsund in 1316. 
Tlicy tlicn proceed to give weary evidence of 
smouldering warfare U]) to 1361, A\hcii Waldc- 
mar HI. of Denmark began an attack on tho 
league which really led to its I'lnal organisa- 
tion. At this date the mercliants h:itl a very 
long scabo.inl oj)en to attack, for they had 
followeil in the Avake of the Teutonic kniglits, 
and had founded fourteen cities along the 
Baltic .shore as lar as lU'val and a great lactoiy 
fartlicr aAvay at Novgorod, so that tlie. time bad 
vi.sibly come for firmly banding together all 
who had a common aim. 

Turning now to tho Avc.stcrn lialf of JCuropc, 
the Laws of Althelred (a.T). 978-1016) .shoAV 
the homines imyecatoris coming to England in 
tlieir own .ships and enjoying s)teeial piivileges ; 
and William of Malme.sbury, writing before 
1142, dehcribes London as being crowded with 
German merchanis Font,, ii. § 1). In 

1157, too, there is a C’l>arter of llcmy II. refer- 
ring to the (fildhalla of the Cologne merchants 
in London, followed by Rieli.ird's charter given 
to the same merchants at Louvain in 1194 
(Ham. Urk.f i. 14, 40); but ])robably the 
carlie.st direct eviilence of a Ai'cstcrn league is 
furnishcdsby’tlio charter of 1252 granted to the 
merchants of Cologne, Doitunind, iSoest, and 
Minister ct aliis cum iisdem concordantibun 
(Ham. Uric.f i. 428). The history of this 
brancli of tho Hansa is intimately connected 
Avith tlio liistory ^f Englisli commerce (see 
Si'EiiLYAUl)), though it is certain that tlie 
Baltic mercliants Avere also in constant com- 
munication Avith London, Lynn, and the eastern 
ports. The Cologne or Westi>halian association 
prc.seiits, however, few historical features of 
interest until tho eventful year in Avhich, as 
stated above, the great Avar AA'ith Denmark 
began.* Wahlcmar III., Avho had long eii- 
•dcavoured to free his kingdom from foreign 
influences, struck, in 1361, a treacherous bloAV 
at the league by sacking the toAvn of Wisby iii 
tinie^of peace (Langebek, i. 259). At once 
negotiating an alliance Avith Norway, the 
merchants laid a tax oti all the exported goods 
of their league, equipped a fleet, and plundered 
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Copeiiliiigeu. They were besieging Helsingborg 
when Walfleinar, surprising their ships, com- 
pelled them to retreat (AW's.9c, i. 374, §.10). 
Negotiations Idllowed, but the war broke but 
again, and on the 11th of November 1367, a 
general coiineil of .seventy-seven towns wasjield 
in Cologne, at which the nmicii civUatum dc 
Ilamn. Tkcoionica (AVtrs.sa, i. 412, 416) diew 
up the Act of the Cologne Confederation, which 
was 111 cnee foi- ward regardc'd as the foundation- 
statute of the avowed Hanseatic League. 

It was to these deputies (Langebek, vi. 228) 
that king Waldeniar addiesscd Ids mocking 
quatrain begiiuiing, 

Seucii iiml Souciitigli Hciisen 
llullt .sciicn und seueiitigh Ceiisen. 

But in the year following they had driven 
Waldem.ir from Deiiniaik, and the peace of 
Strahsund was eoneluded iu 1.370 duiing his 
bauislniiciit (Atw.s’.sv', i. r»23). By it the H ansa 
obtained for fifteen yeais the castles and the 
bulk of the reveiiue.s of Scaida, freedom from 
all loll.s in the Sound, and a contiol over the 
succession to the Hiuish crown (A’w., i. 524, 
1. 33). 

This great change in the j'osition <»f the 
Haiii^a was marked by a state visit in 1375 of 
the empefor Clhaile.s I V. to Luheek as the chief 
cf tlie confederated towns. He sought ])olitical 
aid iu vain from the new ])ower, which li.id 
reai-hei] ns highc.st level, but he was loade<l 
with gifts iii.slead. 

The ext.uit records of the league now begin to 
assinne a dillerout character. The .series of 
uiinuLes ot lUfts bevia W'ith those of the Wisniar 
diet id'out 1.60. These early iAcme must not, 
bt .supi>osed to relate to the league a.s a 
whole. No general a.s.senibly is known to have 
taken place before that in 1367) referred to above, 
and it i.« certain that small associations of towns 
.sometimes took sep.arato action (Bertz, xvi. 421). 
The early scries ^1 Reccm i.s broken, being not 
fontiiUiOus until aliout 1304 ; but uei^^er then, 
nor aftiTward.s do the reconls reveal any standing 
(onncil or high oliieials, though such may have 
existed, for the chronicle in Langebek 235) 
states that in 1428 the cmniimitas urbium re- 
belleil and created for \]\(^vase\vfisnommco7icilium 
et senaLum. Another .sign %f organisation, not 
conueeleii wdth the filiation of tuwn.s, is observable 
in the earliest Recess, which refers to statutes 
made for the henetit of all merchants qui jure 
Luhicmsl gamhnt ct reguntur. When they 
became ammal these diets were freijnently held 
at Lubeek, then admitteilly the leading city, and 
one of its burgomasters msually pre.sided. 

The correspondence, the treati^, ai d the Recesse 
them.solves disclose.the uame** of the Hanse towns 
a few at a time (.see HA^..K howNs). It is usually 
stated that they were divided into three group.s. 
[jiibcck leading the Wendish, Pomeranian, aud 
Saxon towns ; Wisbytlu Gothland andLivonjan ; 
and Cologne the Westphalian ; but a document of 
1366 (AVr., i. 381) .shows a terciaiia Lnhec mis, a 
terciava Wishicensis, and a terciana consi.sting 


of Prussian towns. .Certainly Cologne formed a 
fourth lerciaiia, so the wonl cannot he taken in 
its ordinary scn.sc^ The truer clissiliciition is ^ 
I»erhaps shown by a letter of ''372 {Rec., ii. 4.^), 
though it omits Cologne. At a later date Lubeek, 
Brun.swick, Danzig, ami Cologne were leaders of 
regions or circles. For a lime Wisby had held 
a great position in the Ikiltic, and the dues from 
the flaiise towns were paid into a common treasury 
chest there under the eare ol lour alderuieu I'loin 
WisViy, Ltibeek, Soest, aud Dortmund ; hut after 
the sacking of Wisby in 1361, every .sign of leader- 
ship pa.ssed to Lulieek. In tlie LUli century 
Lubeek began to coin gold, twenty shillings oi 
twelve groats each being equal to one easterliiig 
pound (.see PIastkui.incs), and a large baiiling 
biusiness sprang iqi there, bills of exchange being 
generally payable at Lubeek or at Bruges. 

Tbe lists of towns attending these diets reveal 
the broad fact that the coast towns from Reval to 
Mid<lelbnrg were tlie really active members of the 
llansa, ainl on them fell the hruiit of fighting and 
negotiation. Bven after 1367, Cologne, jiroudly 
reluctant to cede precedence to Lubeek, seldom 
sent ie)n*esentativc.s, while the rest of the inland 
b>wns were almost equally backward. Sometimes 
the diet, in fixing n place for the next meeting, 
woultl require towns to send their dejmties to 
answer complaints ; but often only those ol four 
or five .seaports appeared, though at crises the list 
became much longer. 

The business of the diets was varied. Fines 
were received from recalcitrant members ; let ters 
were written to 4’reign princes demanding redre.ss 
for nierchaiita ; questions of peace and war aud 
of alliances had to be decided, war exjum.scs 
apportioned, old privileges maintained, and 
others won by negotiation. La\v.s, too, were 
made touching commercial conduct, and even the 
morals of the merchants (Recesse, i. 9). Letters 
on these matters may be re.ad iu the Lubeek Recess 
of 1366 (i. 376) ; and it may be remarked that 
these documents have a special intere.st in connec- 
tion with the growth of tlie Law Mkuchant (q.v.). 
The trade of the Fasterlings was not speculative. 
lYansactions were settlwVby barter or by cash 
payments on flip transfer of actual commodities, 
and credit was almost entirely prohibited. Ilesolute 
seirishne.S8 murks all the acts and writings of the 
Haii.-.ci. It had fixed aims which it pursued mi- 
tiriii^dy, the chief being to gain absolute control 
over the Belt and the Hound. 3'he league’s desire 
wa.3 that no ship but a Haii-seatic ship should pass 
iu or out of the Baltic, or trade anywhere in that 
sea ; and, broadly speaking, the will of the ilaiisa 
prevailed up to the begin»iiig of the 16th century, 
though the Kuglish Advkntuhkiik, Meuckants 
could not be wholly -hut out. So jealousl)' 
guarded Avas this region# that the early carto- 
graplidts, .vho could delineate Africa and show 
the position of Jajian, had to rely on the Ftolemy 
niajAs for Europe above N. lat. 53“. This policy 
of exclusion proved, of course, unendurable to 
Sweden aud Denmark ; aud with the lattef power, 
Avhich held the Sound, the Haiisa was involved in 
many wars. 

About 115 towns were, at one time or another, in- 
cluded in the Hans.M and the position of a few 
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more is uucertaiu. It had fqur great Kontore or 
organised establishiuents, Novgorod, Bruges, Lon- 
* don, and Dergon, and about tv’^eiity-eight factories 
i 0 foreign countries which enjoyed special privileges. 

These conqdoirs, of which the Stkelyaud was 
the most ini])ortant, differed somewhat accoixling 
to the nature of the countries in which they were 
estahlisluKl. The one at Novgorod formed a 
seiiarato quarter of the town, clustered round a 
church. Hlto the merchants lived, us they souglit 
to do eveiy where, umler tlieir own Skra or code 
of laws (LuJ). Urk.y i. p. 700), and maintained a 
celibate establish iiient under an elected aldeiman 
— a kind of mei'cliant abbot over a commercial 
monastery, wliieli, like some other early monas- 
teries, had also the characteristics of a fortress. 
At Bergen about 3000 persons thus lived to- 
gether in one community, though subdivided 
according to the towns they rcjircsented. By 
unscrupulous methods they ousted the Norwegians 
from the whole of the harbour, and even limited 
the number of Hause cities which should share the 
trade. The exjienses of these factories were jiaid 
mainly by duties on ships ; but each towm del rayed 
the cost of the maintenance ol its own staff. In 
all the Kontor towns the Harisa had gamed great 
privileges in the way of remission of cu.stoms dues. 
Even as late as the 29th year of Henry Vlll., the 
Hansards were so favoured that, for instance, they 
oxjxirted 33,778 pieces of cloth as ng.ainst 4608 by 
other foreign mei chants; whereas in 31 Henry 
Vlll., when the latter were allowed to pay 
“ Englische custoino ” only, the totals were 27,260 
for the Ilansa, and 24,660 lor others (Cott. 
MS., Claud. E. vii. /. 09). 

Notwithstanding fierce quarrels with Denmark, 
the Hausa obtained theiico grain and cattle ; and 
the merchants derived from their ow'u curing 
establishments on Danish soil in Scania the 
herrings which they carried to Germany and 
western Europe. From Sweden the Hansa ex- 
ported wood, furs, iron, copper, fish, cattle, and 
corn ; imjiortiiig, among other things, silk stuffs, 
cottou, hops, salt, spices, and wines. Until the 
days of Giistavus Vasa, the entire trade of the 
country was in the hai«is of the league ; and the 
same may be said of the Hussian ^nide, until the 
early part of the 16th century, when Ivan the 
Terrible sacked Novgorod. Even after that, the 
Hansa sought to revive the monopoly ; but the 
English, the Netberlanders, and the Danes had 
forced themselves into the Russian trade, and 
could not be driven out again. While theii advan- 
tage lasted, the Hansa had exported from Russia 
furs, Jeatlier, wax, honey, tallow, hair, gold, and 
silver ; bringing for Russian use, corn, Hour, 
smoked meats, herrings, beer, wine, Dutch and 
English cloth, thread, furriery and mercery, 
copper, zinc, and lead. In Norway, the Hansa 
had swooped down on the long-establishe€ trade 
u. Bergen with Greenland, Iceland, and the Arctic , 
seas, aqd furusting aside tlie natives, had taken to 
itself, as far as English enterprise allowed, the 
entire produce of the whale and seal fisheries, the 
furs, tallow, cod, herrings, and other products of 
the north. Western and southern Europe formed 
the opposite pole of the Hanseatic trade, and all 
the produce of the north and cast which was not 


absorbed in Germany came by sea to Bruges or to 
London (see Stkjslyaup). In Bruges, the Hansa 
merchants met the produce and inuiiufactiires of 
England, Flanders, Spain, Italy, the Levant, and 
the East, and transacted business with men of all 
nations. The customs tarill of Jh’iigi's in 1380, 
recorded in the arcliives of Hamlnirgh {Jtcr., ii. 
209), shows that the following were the les.s 
oiiliimry articles of commerce which the Easter- 
lings might obtain at Bruges to curry back to the 
Baltic: — alum, sulphur, taitar, saltpetre, borax, 
zedoary, saffron, eubebs, rliiibaib, tansy; silver, 
till, quicksilver, verdigris, vermilion, lains-hiziili, 
indigo; almonds, liquorice, caraway, anise, j'Cjiiier, 
long pepper, ginger, grams of paiadise, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, clove.s, mace, canlainoms, nee, loaf sugar, 
figs, dates, raisins; S]>anisli wax, boxwood, frank- 
incense, cotton, and pajier. A tarill of 1262 shows 
sword.s, shields, arnioiir, copper utensils, boots, 
cork floats, cloth of many kimls, wood, linen, beer, 
wine, peltry, and otlier goods useful in countries 
like Norway, Sweden, and Russia, which then had 
absolutely no mamifactures of any kind. 

Similar information may be obtained from the 
inventories of the cargoes ot two ships, one of wliicli 
belonged to Thorn. It contained a surprising 
amount of gold and silver, and some silk {Han». 
Urk.^ iii. 63, 260). 

Such was the power of the Ilansa, that it com- 
pelled all shijis, (‘xcej^t those bound for England 
or the Baltic, to stop at Bruges ; thus obtaining 
the chance of being the first buyers of any coveted 
product. But this prosperity was too great to 
last. Late in the 15th eciitiiry, tlie insolence of 
the men of Bruges had brought ruin on their own 
city, and the Hansa. when too late, transferred 
its factory to Antwer|), only however to find there 
failure and disappointment. 

With France, the league liad comparatively 
little direct dealing. A large part of the French 
coast was for long periods in English hands ; 
Franco hod, tiirough Marseilles and other southeni 
ports, direct access to the vast trading centres of 
the Mediterranean ; her northern boundaries ran 
close to the great Flemish towns ; and Jiually, 
during the Kith ainl much o( Vhe l llh i^nturies, 
Amiens, Ilheims, Caen, Beauvais, and other town.s 
were included in the IIansb ok London, and 
had little inducement to join the league. 

At Lisbon, the league had a I’actory through 
which it fibtaiiied Levantine and Oriental goods ; 
but the pniicipal pijrt of the trade with the Italian 
cities jiassed overland to Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
Ulrn, and other soulli German cities which formed 
a collateral Hansa, and iiad a factory at Venice. 

The great trade with England was mainly coii- 
ceiitniled in London ; though there were establish- 
ments also at Bristol Ijiswich, Yarmouth, Norwich, 
Hull, and York, and Hanse houses at Boston and 
Lynu (see Lappenberg’s Histoi'y of tlie Sledyard), 
Roll No. 268 in the Misi'dlanen of tJie Exchequer sX 
the Public Record Office, is the account of the 
custom.s dues at Lyiin for 1286-87, and .shows ^ 
duty of 6s. 8d. on each sack of wool weighing 2 cwts, 
Hi%B and leather were likeAvise exported. In the 
roll for 1302, cotton thread, silk, sugar, and spices 
appear among imports ; while cloth, dyed and 
undyed, was exported by the Easterliugs, though 
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there was direct English tiade with Norwaf as 
(Veil. Of Irjulc with Scothuul there are many 
traces in tlio lieresse ami in the Nuremberg 
Vhronidc. An iutoi cstiiig letter of invitation* to 
traders from Sir William Wallace, in 1297, is 
pre^civcd in the archives of Enbeck. 

Tin; liaiisa did not remain long at the high 
levi‘1 oi prosjierity attained in tlie second hall of 
the Mill ceiituiy. The end of the lirst quaiter oi 
the 15th saw tlie beginning ol the decline. The 
llaiisa had grown into a league at a iieriod when 
Europe geneially contained a servile pojmlatioii, 
no middle class, except in llic towns, and lew 
manulactiiies ; hut the feudal and the manoiial 
systems had both colla|tscd in England ; the new 
lace of tenant lariners had ajijx'aied in the country ; 
and a inanniactiii iiig jmjudation controlled hy cralt 
gilds (sec CoUfOHA'iiOKs of Arts andTkadks; 
OlLOs), hod sjiruiig nji in the towns ; nieainvliile 
the nation, undied hy pailianientary reprcsenlahon, 
vvas last de\elo})iiig a national jxdiey as legards 
trade, and awakening to a consciousness of vigour 
and ol lesonrces ^\hieh it could not allow to he 
coiiti oiled hy a selli.di company of foreigiieis. 

(Tanges bad also been taking place all o\er 
Europe ; oven in tlie Jialtic the trade createil by 
the liaiisa bad been elevating the once siinjde 
races. Unseen natural forces, to<^, were joined 
•igaii'st Ibe mcrcliaiils, and the lierriiigs, wliicb 
liad been ju'rlisps tbeir greatest source of -wealtli 
bad begun to cliange then annual course, to the 
lasting heneht of the Ncthcrhiiids. 

Ell ‘ ope begsn to see that the Eastcilings, or 
Ostr<l:ii\ as the French called them, were little 
more than mcie carriers of ju-oducts, rejircscuting 
neiJier imUistiial pojmlatioii nor manufactuiing 
centres. The western and noithern nations hcgaii 
to in.-^ist on not being excluded any longer from 
divcit had’Mp^ relations witli each other; yet to 
ih’v:i,,u the moii.ij'oly of the Hnnsa v as still to 
bring tr.e swoid ot the conledcrated cities from its 
scabbard, aud ollendcis found tbem.selves con- 
I'ronti 1 either by ojieii war, by secretly encouraged 
niids of i)iiate.s, or by the disfavour of sovereigns 
whon Hanseatic bribes and loans had won over in 
spite ol tlieir better jndgni-mt. The om^ peacelul 
llansa now ajijieared as a tyrant desperately 
endeavouring to keep nj) an elVete sjsteni of 
jirivileges and nionoj’olies by threats and \ oleiice. 
The Dutch, once inemhcrs of the Haiisa, had had 
a tierce war with Liiheck in 1438, and again 
seceded from the leagtic at Uie em^ of the 15th 
century, boldly coming forward as its commercial 
opponents. They soon developed such a trade 
that it was a fleet of no less than 250 sail upon 
which the Liibeckers fell in 1511 as it was leaving 
the Baltic ; and when at the ojiening of the Kith 
century, Charles V. found hinself at the head of 
an empire with larger interests than those of the 
Haiisa, he wisely favoured the Bnergetic Nether- 
landers, and lookei^ coldly or* the allied cities so 
threateningly indejieiuh iit (,.'his power. 

The discovery of America, and of the new 
pas.sago to the East Indies round the Cajie, had 
begun to draw traile in.o other channels; n/hile 
the printing press, which quickly found its way 
to Sweden and Denmark, was undermining a 
power largely dependent on the ignorance oi the 


nations it traded with, nie Hansa, in fact, w.w 
homid to give way in the ju'cseiice of an altered 
world; but it (le<i[|iiicd to do so, and blindly 
refused to change its hleas and methods. 

Within the league, too, theie was dissension, 
and the inland towns began to find that tbcir 
iiitere.sts no longer coincided with tliose of tbo 
co.'ust towns, whose carrying trade was ,beginniiig 
lo .slip away. 

llcveiting, however, to the cbionological 
scrie.s of events, the annals show that for many 
yeans after the conclusion of Llic jteacc ol Stral- 
sund, in 1370, the Hansa was in an almost 
continuous state of warfare. First the jiiratieal 
VitaJmibrinh'r bad to be snpjire.ssed (Jlccessr, 
iv. 279, 330, etc.), a work not ended until 
1402 ; then a long and bloody nar cnsiicJ 
with Eric the roineraiiian, ruler of the three 
Scandinavian countiic.s, lasting uji to 1435. 
Five- and -tb illy years altcrw.uds the llansa, 
at vaiiance since 1452 with the Kngli.sb, was, 
as I’liilip do Coniinincs states, at vtir both with 
England aud France, and came nigli to changing 
the course of English lii.stoiy by the cajiture oi 
Edward IV. at soa olf Alkmar. 'I’he war was 
concluded hy the jicace of Utrecht in February 
1474, which restored to the Hansards all their 
Jirivileges in England, and delusivcdy jiromised 
reeijirocity to tlie Englisli merchants in the 
league towns. Cologne had taken the side oi 
England in these ([luirruls, and had receded 
from the Haml., but was re-admilted in 1476 
(Fmlera, xii. 36). 

A war ill 1518, between Christian IT. of 
Denmark and Sweden, which enabled the 
merchants to play once more the part oi 
king-makers, proved disastrous to thorn ; for 
Frederick and Oustavus Vasa, to wliom they 
had given thrones, identified themselves with 
the interests of their newly-gained kingdoms, 
and with sjilcndid ingi*ati tilde determined to 
break the power of the Hansa. Tlie war wliieh 
ensued is connected with he spread of liiilhcran 
doctrine.s, ami* with the endeavours of .Inrgen 
AViulenwcber of Lnheek to gain actual possession 
of th - Sound. Ho failed, and the oiitcoino of 
the war in 1531 was the total loss of Scania to 
the*ilansa. 

Tho tliieo Scandinavian nations were now 
able to trade openly on tlieir own account, while 
the voyage of Richard Clianeellor to Archangel 
in 1563, and the evStabMslimciit in England oi 
the Russia Company, turned the flank of tho 
Hanseatic trade with Russia. Other heavy 
blows, too, now fell on tlie league. The Czar, 
Ivan IV., saw that tho time was ripe for a 
• descent on Livonia, and no oflbctivck resistance 
being made either by the Teutonic hiffghts or 
by the Hansa, the country was divided in 1661 
between Russia, Sweden, and Folanrh 

Soon afterwards Lubeck, allying herself with 
Denmark, entered on a protracted war against 
Sweden, only ended in 1670. No benefit 
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accrued from these exhausting efforts ; the 
seizure of IJoriiholm by tlic Danes, a serious 
loss to the league, followed (,ii A worse 

event ha])pciied when, after a lengthy quarrel 
with the Hansa respecting its failure to carry 
out the })rovisioiis of the treaty of Utrecht, 
Queen Elizabeth answered the Emperor lludoljdi's 
oxjnilsioii of the Merchant Ailventurers in 1597 
by closing the Steelyard in Felmiary 1598. A 
naval power that had beaten the Armada, could 
not bo excluded from any sea or from any 
market ; it was indeed wonderful that the Ilansa 
had maintained its gi'ound so long in faee of 
the Mercantilist ideas then dominant in Eng- 
land (see Mkrcan’iile Sym'Km). 

In 1586 the Czar Feodor Ivanoviteh restored 
the factories of Novgorod and Pleskow, but the 
Swedes and the Polos, no less than the English, 
Danes, and Nctherlauders, interfered Avitli the 
trade ; and when in 1603 the Czar Hoi is refused 
to recognise any Haiistsatic town except Lubeck, 
internal dissensions were added to the dilli- 
culties which the Baltic ])OW'ers threw in the 
way of the league. 

In no (piarter of Eurojie W'as there any ray 
of hojie for the now obsolete Ilansa ; and, Avhen 
the Thirty Years’ War began, dissolution came 
with it very speedily, and the material ]iro- 
spority of Germany, the results of the laborious 
industry of her merchants, was entirely lost. 

The last minutes of a diet are of that in 
1628, though another was held in 1630 ; and 
after the ])eaco of West]>halia, in 1648, only 
Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg remained to 
make an unsuccessful elfort to revive the league. 
A number of deputies met in 1669, but dis- 
jAersed again without having effected anything. 
The throe great cities, as free cities, Avere recog- 
nised by the treaty of Vienna in 1815, and 
as free cities and sovereign states now form part 
of the German Empire. 

[UrkuTulmhuch dcr Uetdt Lubeck, 8 vols., 1843- 
1889. — llansische G eschicldsbldL-cr^ Leip.sic. — 
Uansische Geschichtiqudlen. — Vereiu fur llaird.sehe 
Geschichto, Lubeck, Uanserecesse, 1256-1476 
(quoted as liecesse\ 13 vols., 1876-92. — C. Hdhl- 
baum, Ilansisches UrkunUenhtcch, 3 vols, — M. 
Lappenberg, Urkundliche Geschichte des Han- 
sischen Slahlhofes zu London^ Hamburg, 1851. 
—Calendar of State Papers (foreign series). — 
Langebek, Scriptorcji Rerum Dankanm, 1786. — 
Leibnitz, Scriptorea Rtrum Jiriinsvicmsium . — 
Pertz, Mommenia Qermanioi Histonca. — Rymer, 
Fadera, viii.-xii.— A. Krantz, Chronica Regn. 
iquilon. 1562. — J. A. Werdenbagen, De Rebus- 
imbUcis JJanseatidSf Frankfort, 1641.-— Maepher- 
8on, Annals of Commerce, 1805.— Sartorius von 
Waltershausen, UrkuncUkhe Geschickte des Ur- 
sprunge^ der deutschen JIame, ed. Lappenberg— 
D. Schaler, DieJIanmilidU und Kiinig WaUlemar, 
1879.— E. *Woniis, Jlisloire Commerciale de la 
Ligue JIansiatique, 1864. — H. Zitnmem, The 
ilansa !r6wn^^(The Story of the Nations Series), 
1389.— J. tie U Gravicre, Lee Mwrim du XVe. 


sUde, 1879.— Article on “Hanseatic Ixiague,” 
R. Lodge, Encijc. Brit., ed. ix.] il. H. 

HANWAY, Jonas (1712-1786), Avas a 
merchant and philanthropist. Aiipreiiticed at 
Lisbon, he began his meicaiitilo life there, but 
sooq returned to London, and in 1 7 43 Avciit to St. 
Petersburg, Avlierc he entered into pai'tiiemliip 
with an English merchant, and waseonnnissioiied 
by the Russia Company to carry on tlie attempt 
begun by .lobn Elton to establish a Bi’itish 
trade hi avooI in Persia and on tlic Cas}>ian Sea. 
After more than a year of strenuous etlbit and 
])enlous adventure be returned to St. Petersburg ; 
the noAv trade did not jirosper, mainly on account 
of Elton’s behaviour, lii 17.50 II an way left 
Russia and began a hie of acti\'e henevoloiice in 
Loudon, Avherc he was the tirst man to use an 
umbrella, a chief ])romoter oftlm Marino Society, 
of the Magdalen Hospital, ol ])lau.s for bcneliting 
chiinney-sAveepers, for paving the .sti’eets, for 
reforming the Foundling Hospital, bu’ establisli- 
ing Sunday schools, and, above all, for jui'serving 
the liA'es of “p.ari.sh infants,” among A\hom the 
mortality Avas then extraordinarily higli. In 
1762, at the instance of some London citizens, 
ho AA'as ajipoiiited a commissioner of the vietnab 
ling office, in recognition ot his ]mblic usefulness. 

llau way’s writings, seventy- tour in number, 
chietly oceasioned by his plnl.uitliiopie .sehenies, 
are, like hi.s work, nuseellaneous and luimarie. 
Only the following need be mentioned : — The 
Ks.'iag on Tea, known through Dr. Johusoii’s 
review of it. — Ilislorical Account of (he British 
Trade over the Caspiayi B a, etc., to winch is 
a)»pended The RecoliUions of Ihrsin, a detailed 
and interesting aecount of his travels and observa- 
tions, and tetters on die Importance of the Rising 
Generation of the labour in<} pari of our Jetloio- 
subjects, containing plans for increasing the po})iila- 
tior by ])reserving inlant life, Avitli some account 
of the London death-rate and an esliinale of the 
expectation of life at ditlcreiii ages. 

[Piigh’.s Remarkable Occurrc.u'es in the. Life oj 
Jonas llH-nway, Msq., 1787 (abridged in 1798). — 
Gentlemans Magazine, I78t', p. 812.— />»>/. oJ 
National Biography.] R. a. F. 

HARCOUKT, Francois Eurenk GAimiEi., 
Duke of (1786-1865), was from liis youtli a 
steady and brillismt chami)ion of liberalism 
iimlcr its ditlerent shapes, and the defender of 
the Greek and Polish national causes. He 
became a mem her of the Frenclt, house of de- 
puties, and of the house of jicers (from 1837) ; 
ho Avas also sonta.s French amha.ssador to Madrid 
(1831), shortly afterwards to Constantinople, 
and in 1848 to Rome, where lio .succeeded Ro.ssi. 
In 1849 he resigned the latter embassy, and 
lived in retirement on his estates until his death. 

In 1846, he accepted the presidency of the 
Association pour la Liberte des ^changes, Avith 
Bast’at as secretaiy ; his IHscours enfaveur de la 
Liberti du Commerce (in tlie French ]>arliament) 
were published 1846, in Paris. He insists 
mainly on the argument that private interest/ 
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ouglit never to be privileged at the expense of the 
general welfare, and that free competition is the 
only available method to secure this end. e. ca. 

HARD -DOLLAR (or peso dttro). ,01(1 
Spanish silver coin. 
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The subdivisions weio all of pjojiortionate 
weight and linencss until the year ISG-l, when 
the escudo (oi liall-duro) only was of the same 
rnn'iiusa, the other fractional coins becoming 
merely tokens of the linencss oi 810, though 
rv.taining weights proportionate to the dollar. 

In 1888 the coinage of pcseta-s (francs) was 
comiiK'nccd in Spain, and has since been con- 
tinued. F. F.. A, 

11 Alt!) HONEY. This term is locally 
ajijdicd iu tho United States to metallic money 
as distinguished from jiaper issues. Tin; 
advocates of hard money are in general ojiposetl 
to the Soi'T iloNEY or Greeuhaek jiaity. The 
term came into frequent use during the political 
discussions in tho dcoado 1870-80, iu favour of 
the rcsunqition of specie jiayments. i>. n. u. 

ITARDENbERG, Kahl August, I’linz von 
(1 7r'0-182tl) an eminent Ihussian statesman, 
was ' oni at Ess' iirodc in Bruiiswick-Liinehurg. 
Ho la longed to an old Hanoverian family. In 
1768 lie went to tlie university of Gottingen, 
and in 1768 to that of Leij)zig, — in the latter 
making the ncqnaintanco of Goetlie. Returning 
10 Col til’ gen, h§ there pursued the study of 
jurisprudence ; and in 1770 enterod»thc civil 
service of Han over. In the course of some travels 
in Germany iu 1772-73 he stayed for a time in 
the house of the Freiherr von Stein, father of 
Ins future colleague. Ho conceived an affection 
for a daughter of tho family, but by the influ- 
ence of his relatives was led to many, iu 1775, a 
Countess von Reventlow, who by her subsequent 
conduct ruined his domestic life. During a 
residence in England in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor in 1781 he discovered a liaison of his 
wife with tho Prince of Wale . wdiich had already 
created a good deal of })ublic scapdal ; ho quitted, 
in consequence, the Hanoverian service, and 
entered, in the foPowdng y(.ar, that of the Duke* 
of Brunswick. In 1787 he divorced his wdfe, 
and married another who seems to liave been 
little more rcjni table. '1 lie M argrave of An^iach 
and Bayreuth, who belonged to the house of 
Hohenzollern, being soon after desirous of 
f Same as the Mexican dollar. 
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getting rid ol liis principal ministers, aiked the 
king of Prussia to send him now a(.l risers ; and 
amongst tlieso ^lardenberg was ajipointed.' 
The Margrave, weary of the task of governing, 
resolved before long to abdicate in favour of 
Prussia, to which ]>ower on his death his 
terntorie.s were to fall ; and thus Ilardcnbcrg, 
in 1791, became a Pinssian ollicial, and was 
charged with the entile administration of the, 
two ])rovinec.s, — which be conducted with gniat 
ability. He was e!n])loyed in 1790 to negotiate 
with France the treaty of Basel, by which 
the apparently imident, hut ignoble and ulti- 
mat(dy dnsasti ons, neutrality of Prussia was 
eshddished. From thi.s time his biography is 
iiificparahly bound nj) witli the political history 
of Pru.s.sia. He wa.s a mein her of the supremo 
linaiice directory, and during the frcrpicnt 
ab.scnces of Haugwdtz from Lcrliii took his 
])lace in the conduct of foreign allairs, though 
the policies of tho two ministers were different — 
Hangwitz favouring snbsei \ ienry to Najioleon, 
and Ilardenherg advising close relations with 
Russia and hostility to Fiance. Hangwitz 
liad to rc.sigii ollico in 1806, and w'as succeeded 
as foreign minister by Zastrow. The latter 
retired in February 1807, and after a time 
Ilardenherg took his jdaco, with a kind of 
cli(!tatorial position. He already saw that 
a radical reform of the Prussian state was 
neces,sary— in fact, a revolution like the Freiieh, 
hut one to bo f fleeted by peucclul means. At 
tho darkest hour of the reign of Frederick 
AVilliam 111. he said, “The question now is 
of discovering additional resources to save 
ourselves ; later it will be of a thorough 
regeneration.” But he was soon compelled to 
quit oliice. Nai)oleon, tinding in him an 
obstacle to his designs, after tho battle of 
Friedland insisted on his removal, wdiich the 
king was not in a position to refuse ; and accord- 
ingly on the, eve of the peace of Tilsit he retired 
to Riga ; and Stein, wdio ifad been dismissed some 
months bclbft, was recalled and -entriistcd, 
as llardeiibcrg had been, with a sort of 
dictaiorship. At Riga, wdiithor he was accom- 
panied by Altcnsteiu and Niebuhr, Hardeiiberg 
dretv up a memoir on tho reorganisation of the 
Prussian state, which is sometimes spoken of, 
though not very appropriately, as his political 
testament. In this memorable documtnt he 
distinctly indicates, aini even insists on, all the 
measures afterw'ards embodied in wdiat is know'll 
as the Steiu-Hardeuberg legislation (wdiich 
will be found descrihed*in detail in the article 
on Si’KIn); and also suggests tho abolition of 
gilds and a movomciit in tho direction of a 
representative coiislitution. These fiieasures 
wore, of coiireo, not devised by ITai«ienberg 
alone: they w'ere partly the fruit of Uio matured 
convictions of the ablest German thinkers, who 
had converted the great majority of the nation 
to similar views, and were directly the r(58ult 
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of the delilioratioiis of thQ Immediate Com- 
mission formed duiiiig Hardenborg’s tenure of 
office, of wliieli AltensI.ein, ^iSclion, Niebulir, 
and Stagemaini were mombers. But ho cordially 
ado])ted the ])lan— to which ho had probably 
himself laigely contiibutcd, — supported it with 
all the weight of his iiilliicnce, and loyally urged 
upon the king the necessity of confiding in Stein 
as the man most able to deal with the crisis. 

When Stein, dcnounc<-d and prosciibed 
by Najuileon, was forced to leave Prussia, 
Hardenberg returned to oflice (,lune 1810), 
with the title of chancellor of state; and this 
position ho held to the end of his life. He 
continued the woik of social and economic 
reform which had been done under the leadership 
of Stein; indeed, in his agrarian legislation his 
measures were too radical to receive the approval 
of Stein, who was less mastered by the modern 
spirit, and more disclosed to ])reserve and 
imiirove old German institutions than to follow 
what were then called “French models.” By 
his foreign policy, cautious or energetic! as 
circumstances dictated, Hardenberg })iloted 
Prussia suc(!e.ssfully througli the stormy period 
which intervened between his return to power 
and the fall of Napoleon. Because he remained 
in office during the evil days of 1 811-12, he was 
often accu.sed of acrpiiescing in the degiadation 
of his country. But he was really all through 
faithful to Prussia, and his temporary attitude 
of suhmissioii to France seemed To him imposed 
by the necessities of the situation. He was 
one of those who signed the })eace of Paris 
in 1814, and on its coiielusion Avas raised 
to the dignity of prince. He attended the 
congress of Vienna, and, some years later, those 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and Verona. Ho pi'ociircd 
from the king, in J\lay 181.^>, an edict promising 
the establishment of a system of popular 
reiirescntatioii ; but under the inllueuee of tbc 
reaction Avhieh prevailed in Germany in 1818 
and 1819, this proniisiTAvas broken, and insteiid 
of a statcs-general, the plan *of provincial 
estates was adopted, which subsisted till 1847. 
Hardenberg was placed in a false position by 
oontinuing to hold the chancellorship wdicn 
reaction was dominant ; and though ho was to 
the last in feeling and principle a reformer, his 
policy became so indeterminate and ambiguous 
that i»hen he died, on his return journey from 
the congress of Verona* Stein declared his dis- 
appearance to ho a happy event for the Prussian 
monarchy. But this was a liarsh, not to .sny 
judgment, inspfred, doubtless, in great 
degre;. by the gross irregularities of the deceased 
statesman’s private life. Be this os it may, 
Stein and he are indissolubly associated as 
fellow-V?orkers in a great cause ; and, as Ranke 
has said, whatever* weaknesses or sins may be 
chargeable to Hardenberg, his name is written 
in iniperi.shablo characters on the history of 
Prus-sis 


[Tiie materials for Hardenborg’s biography used 
tobedi.awn from the Mi>'moires d'nn homme (Cktatf 
'02-15^ wliich Avero pojiulaily siipjio.scd to he his 
work. It i.s iU)W known that this idea was 
uiilouiidcd. His gennine incnioirs were eilitcd 
by Leojiohl v. Ilanke in 18/7 ; they deal, however, 
only ‘.\itli the years 180-1-7. Ifanke also juihlished 
a work of his own, sujijdcinciit.uy to tin' Memoirs, 
Imikuuirdiykcitcn des i^laalkkandtrs Fursten run 
Ilardrubrn/, 8 vols., 1877. Much inloinuition 
respecting Hardenberg Avill be lonnd in the late 
Sir J. Seeley’s Li/e and Timvs of Stein, 8 vols., 
1878, Avhich has been largely used in the. fore- 
going sketch.] j, K. I. 

HARMONIES OF E(X)NOMICS. The 
theory that individual interc.sts eon.sciou.sly 
Itur.sued as such are naturally hannoiiious 
Avas early suggested by many Avriters, but it 
was first delinitcly stated by Henry C. Caiikv 
in America, and Frederic Basi ia'I' in Framse, 
tAvo writers Avhose Avoiks apiK'ared wilbin a year 
of each other, and Avhosc eonnietiiig claims to 
01 iginality liaA'eneA’’cr been satisfactorily decided . 
They sharply aiilagoni.se the Eiigli.sh school, 
esjiecially as repie.sonled by Riijardo and Mal- 
tlius. The most imjiortaiit of these coiielu.sions 
to which exception is taken are thus sumnieti 
up by Bastiat in his Ihn'numirs^ l^lroiwmiqncs, 
publi.she<l in 1 850. 

(1) Tlie Theory of Value. — While claiming 
that value oiiginatos in labour, they had 
agreed in attributing value to natiiivil ugmits, 
including land, on Avbieli no labour had been ex- 
pcmlcd. These goods, Avhieh bad cost notlung, 
were none the less a])propriated and made to 
command for their owners the hibour of other 
men. 'I’liis Bastiat characterises as “evidmit 
iiijustitjo.” 

(2) The Jiirardiini Theory of Rent, {lecording 
to which the jiriee of the products of the soil 
is determined liy the labour needed to produce 
them on the least ]»roductivp soils in cultivation. 
The excess ]>roduced on tlie*more productive 
soils goeAo the landowner os rent ami increases 
in absolute and relative amount as the jioorer 
lands arc called into cultivation. The result o( 
this law is stated thus : “ Increasing opulence for 
men of leisure ; increasing niLsery for men oi 
toil ; in a Avord, fojjeordained inequality.” 

(3) The Malthusian Theory of ropnlaiimu 
Pojmlation tends to increase more rapidly than 
subsistence, and this tendency, so disastrous to 
Avoll-being, can be counteracted only by self- 
control, Avhich “no one thinks of,” or by vice, 
misery, war, pestilence, famine, etc. The con- 
clusion of this .law is stated as “inevitable 

^pauperism.” 

Against this trio of “evident injustice,” 
“foreordained inequality,” and “inevitable 
pauperism,” which together constitute a 
*‘tli#ory of discord,” Bastiat protests with 
fervid eloquence ratlier than with severe logic, 
or observation of life. He undertakes to prove : 
(1) That value is due wholly to labour, oi 
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more exactly to serncea rendered to one person 
by another ; (2) that natural agents as such — 

“ the gifts that God had lavislied gi’atia upon his j 
creatures ” — are not and (jannot he appropriated ; 
that land values represent only the labour which ' 
would bo necessary with present methods to 
bring land from a wild state to its present 
condition ; (8) that the return to capital in- 
creases absolutely but deereases relatively as I 
capital is increased in ainoimt ; (4) that the | 
return to labour increases both relatively and 
absolutely as capital incre.osos ; (5) that “other 
things being equal, the increasing density of 
population is matched by an increasing facility 
of production.” 

This “theory of harmony ” promises increas- 
ing prosperity to all the lactors of production 
oil one condition on which Bastiat is never weary 
of insisting, — namely, UberUj, Since self- 
interest, when yiursued ever so eagerly, or with 
ever so gi-cjit indillcrence to other m<‘n’3 interests, 
works good to all, all interference with its action 
is necessarily detrimental. The state should 
absolutely limit its function to the maintenance 
of “justice” (a most ambiguous limitation). 
Laws restricting tlic exchange of commodities or 
otherwise interfering Mith industrial liberty 
under prc.tcxt of securing harmony of interests 
are not only destructive to that liarmony which 
can only coexist with liberty, but they are a 
violation of milural right. This ISth-centuiy 
argninent is one to uliicli Bastiat continually 
recurs. In lugiciil consistency with his system, 
he carries the doctrine of laissez-faire to its 
utmoit oxtrem#'. 

Biistiat’ij p’’oof of the proi)Osition mentioned 
is pe iiiiar. His one method of argument is 
that Oj' illustration, a method no doubt legiti- 
mate, but usually in.adequate and always liable 
to abuse, Bastiat certainly abused it. It is 
easy to find case.s where value is proportioned 
closely to labour (^pended, and a long enumer- 
ation has great power over the mind, l%t when 
the value of a diamond o.cciden tally jticked up is 
attj’ibuted to the labour of appro] u'iation, the 
argument is strained, to say the least. Still 
leas satisfactory is his treatment of rent. His 
somewhat ])i(]i]ant imaginary conversations, 
between a landowner and a woodd-bo purchaser 
of his products, or his land, completely ignore 
the fact on which Kicardo’s wdiole theory is 
based, namely, the unequal productivity of 
different soils. Tlisregarding this inequality, 
Bastiat, as Loria nowadays, ..sserts that rent is 
im])ossible while free land rcmiyiis. His bril- 
liant language hides his argumentative w’cak- 
ncss. AVhile not- denying the tendency of 
})Opnlation to increase, lie sets off against it 
the constant itn])roveraent of production, and 
assumes that tlie tendiucy is innocuous. ^le 
thus of course denies the law’ of diminishing 
returns, a law which is at best but modified by 
jbhe facts be adduces. His theory of capital is 
VOL. U. 
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in accord with the known tendency of the rate 
of interest to fall as capital increases, and is 
little more than a|ptatcmont of this fact. 

Bastiat’s optimism is unrivalled in its 
naivcU, and his propositions, even if proved, by 
no means justify it. Granting that rent is but 
the payment for services rendered by the laud 
owner or his forefathers f thQVt no possible 
“injustice ” in a law of unmitigated inheritance 
complicated by the vicissitudes of conquest, and 
sharp bargaining ? If capital obtained a rela- 
tively smaller share of the product as its amount 
increases, there still remains the tendency of 
capital to accumulate in few hands, and thus the 
relative importance of the capitalist may be 
constantly increasing. The ENTimriiKNEun 
is ignored by Bastiat, and still more the factor 
of Monopoly, which seems to appear on the 
scene as naturally as any other factor. 

The wide divergence betw’een Bustiat’s theory 
of harmony and the facts of life under every 
variety of industrial regime- suggests the funda- 
mental fallacy of his system. It rests upon a 
false theory of nature. The involuntarily social 
activities of men are assumed to be natural ; 
the voluntary activities are artificial and uti- 
natural. Nature, thus narrowly conceived, is 
held to be ordained by a beneficent creator ; 
the artificial, aimjily because it is contrary to 
“nature,” violates the divine law and natural 
right, and is pernicious. This w as the philo- 
sophy of RoussJau and the 1 8th century. 

Henry C, Cakey (in llannony of InterestSy 
published 1849) agrees with Bastiat, if indeed 
ho did not furnish his fundamental propositions. 
Unlike Bastiat, however, he appreciated tlio 
value of arguments from real life ; and while 
making large use of fanciful illustration, he 
contributed otlier arguments of more importance. 
Tlio chief of these is his argument on rent 
Ricardo assumes that men begin cultivation on 
the best lands, and then descend to the ])ooror. 
But Carey tries to prove from history that the 
opposite has ifeen ilie case. The evidence 
adduced is w'orthy of consideration, though 
nardly conclusive. Aside from this, however, 
Carey seems to have overlooked the fact that 
the Chronological order of settlement w’as an 
accident of Ricardo’s formula, not its essence. 
When soils of unequal productivity are once in 
cultivation, the dispari^ gives rise to Tent, 
w’hichcver was cnltivatecrfirst. 

A more notew'orthy result of Carey’s obser- 
vation w’as his conveisioii to the theory of 
PnoTEqjpioN. Realising that the agricultural 
and manulactiiring interests are coiuidemcntary 
*aud necessary to each other, he was fmjip-essed 
by the fact that the develo])meiit of one in the 
United States, and tlio other in England, 

, largely destroyed that mutual he>]i fulness, 
so great w-as the barrier of distance and tlie 
cost of transportation. American interests 
plainly required the development of botl] 
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of the delilioratioiis of thQ Immediate Com- 
mission formed duiiiig Hardenborg’s tenure of 
office, of wliieli AltensI.ein, ^iSclion, Niebulir, 
and Stagemaini were mombers. But ho cordially 
ado])ted the ])lan— to which ho had probably 
himself laigely contiibutcd, — supported it with 
all the weight of his iiilliicnce, and loyally urged 
upon the king the necessity of confiding in Stein 
as the man most able to deal with the crisis. 

When Stein, dcnounc<-d and prosciibed 
by Najuileon, was forced to leave Prussia, 
Hardenberg returned to oflice (,lune 1810), 
with the title of chancellor of state; and this 
position ho held to the end of his life. He 
continued the woik of social and economic 
reform which had been done under the leadership 
of Stein; indeed, in his agrarian legislation his 
measures were too radical to receive the approval 
of Stein, who was less mastered by the modern 
spirit, and more disclosed to ])reserve and 
imiirove old German institutions than to follow 
what were then called “French models.” By 
his foreign policy, cautious or energetic! as 
circumstances dictated, Hardenberg })iloted 
Prussia suc(!e.ssfully througli the stormy period 
which intervened between his return to power 
and the fall of Napoleon. Because he remained 
in office during the evil days of 1 811-12, he was 
often accu.sed of acrpiiescing in the degiadation 
of his country. But he was really all through 
faithful to Prussia, and his temporary attitude 
of suhmissioii to France seemed To him imposed 
by the necessities of the situation. He was 
one of those who signed the })eace of Paris 
in 1814, and on its coiielusion Avas raised 
to the dignity of prince. He attended the 
congress of Vienna, and, some years later, those 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and Verona. Ho pi'ociircd 
from the king, in J\lay 181.^>, an edict promising 
the establishment of a system of popular 
reiirescntatioii ; but under the inllueuee of tbc 
reaction Avhieh prevailed in Germany in 1818 
and 1819, this proniisiTAvas broken, and insteiid 
of a statcs-general, the plan *of provincial 
estates was adopted, which subsisted till 1847. 
Hardenberg was placed in a false position by 
oontinuing to hold the chancellorship wdicn 
reaction was dominant ; and though ho was to 
the last in feeling and principle a reformer, his 
policy became so indeterminate and ambiguous 
that i»hen he died, on his return journey from 
the congress of Verona* Stein declared his dis- 
appearance to ho a happy event for the Prussian 
monarchy. But this was a liarsh, not to .sny 
judgment, inspfred, doubtless, in great 
degre;. by the gross irregularities of the deceased 
statesman’s private life. Be this os it may, 
Stein and he are indissolubly associated as 
fellow-V?orkers in a great cause ; and, as Ranke 
has said, whatever* weaknesses or sins may be 
chargeable to Hardenberg, his name is written 
in iniperi.shablo characters on the history of 
Prus-sis 


[Tiie materials for Hardenborg’s biography used 
tobedi.awn from the Mi>'moires d'nn homme (Cktatf 
'02-15^ wliich Avero pojiulaily siipjio.scd to he his 
work. It i.s iU)W known that this idea was 
uiilouiidcd. His gennine incnioirs were eilitcd 
by Leojiohl v. Ilanke in 18/7 ; they deal, however, 
only ‘.\itli the years 180-1-7. Ifanke also juihlished 
a work of his own, sujijdcinciit.uy to tin' Memoirs, 
Imikuuirdiykcitcn des i^laalkkandtrs Fursten run 
Ilardrubrn/, 8 vols., 1877. Much inloinuition 
respecting Hardenberg Avill be lonnd in the late 
Sir J. Seeley’s Li/e and Timvs of Stein, 8 vols., 
1878, Avhich has been largely used in the. fore- 
going sketch.] j, K. I. 

HARMONIES OF E(X)NOMICS. The 
theory that individual interc.sts eon.sciou.sly 
Itur.sued as such are naturally hannoiiious 
Avas early suggested by many Avriters, but it 
was first delinitcly stated by Henry C. Caiikv 
in America, and Frederic Basi ia'I' in Framse, 
tAvo writers Avhose Avoiks apiK'ared wilbin a year 
of each other, and Avhosc eonnietiiig claims to 
01 iginality liaA'eneA’’cr been satisfactorily decided . 
They sharply aiilagoni.se the Eiigli.sh school, 
esjiecially as repie.sonled by Riijardo and Mal- 
tlius. The most imjiortaiit of these coiielu.sions 
to which exception is taken are thus sumnieti 
up by Bastiat in his Ihn'numirs^ l^lroiwmiqncs, 
publi.she<l in 1 850. 

(1) Tlie Theory of Value. — While claiming 
that value oiiginatos in labour, they had 
agreed in attributing value to natiiivil ugmits, 
including land, on Avbieli no labour had been ex- 
pcmlcd. These goods, Avhieh bad cost notlung, 
were none the less a])propriated and made to 
command for their owners the hibour of other 
men. 'I’liis Bastiat characterises as “evidmit 
iiijustitjo.” 

(2) The Jiirardiini Theory of Rent, {lecording 
to which the jiriee of the products of the soil 
is determined liy the labour needed to produce 
them on the least ]»roductivp soils in cultivation. 
The excess ]>roduced on tlie*more productive 
soils goeAo the landowner os rent ami increases 
in absolute and relative amount as the jioorer 
lands arc called into cultivation. The result o( 
this law is stated thus : “ Increasing opulence for 
men of leisure ; increasing niLsery for men oi 
toil ; in a Avord, fojjeordained inequality.” 

(3) The Malthusian Theory of ropnlaiimu 
Pojmlation tends to increase more rapidly than 
subsistence, and this tendency, so disastrous to 
Avoll-being, can be counteracted only by self- 
control, Avhich “no one thinks of,” or by vice, 
misery, war, pestilence, famine, etc. The con- 
clusion of this .law is stated as “inevitable 

^pauperism.” 

Against this trio of “evident injustice,” 
“foreordained inequality,” and “inevitable 
pauperism,” which together constitute a 
*‘tli#ory of discord,” Bastiat protests with 
fervid eloquence ratlier than with severe logic, 
or observation of life. He undertakes to prove : 
(1) That value is due wholly to labour, oi 
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ind practices. Ho sufrered a long and sevsre 
niprisonmcnt, in tlio course of wliich he lost 
lis reason. In liLs latter years he wrote 
icverely iif;aiiist the Sliiai'ts, especially cov- 
ienming Charles L, whom he luul once strongly 
idmirod, for his consuiniuate and obstinate 
;yranny. He also wrote various essays and 
capers in dclence of his great work. His 
writings were edited by Toland in 1700, and 
Jio Oixana was partly rej)rinted as recently as 
1887. Harrington died of palsy at Westminster. 

[dial nicrs’s liiagrapJLical Dictionary. — Toland’s 
Life and Works of James Ilairington, 17U0. — 
Birch’s edition, 1737. — (iccona, as re]>rmted by 
[feiiry Morley, 1887. — lloiiar’s Philosophy aiul 
f^ol. Kcon.., 181)3.] 0 . n. s. 

HARRIS, JosKPH (1702-1764), said to have 
[)cgun life as a blacksmith at Talgarth, in 
Breconshire, his native place, was appointed 
issay master of the mint in 1748. Besides 
levcial woiks on navigation, trigonometry, 
)])tics, and astronomy, he wrote an Essay on 
Monnj and Coins, in two ])arts, ])ublished in 
1757 and 1758. He introduced the lirst jiart 
tjy an enlightened statonicnt of some leading 
priuci}des , of ]K)litica! economy, still w'orth 
'eading ; he dwelt particularly on the relation 
)i' the Tuiiummn standard of subsistence to the 
jost of pi'oiluction ; and he treated the wdiole 
iubject of uionc} ami of foreign exchanges with 
iingu’ar cl mviicss both of view and of style. 
He was peril ctly free fiom the mercantile theory 
>r wealth, and not very far from li ee- trade ]U‘in- 
jiphv,. ITii monometallism was jironounccd, 
ind ho doubted whether the existing silver 
itaiidard could be exchanged for a gold standard. 
The second gcit is a vigoi'ous demonstration 
)f the evils which must lollow any debasement 
)f the coitiage, with an histoi ieal account of the 
variations in the stindard before his time. 

[Diet, of National Biography.- R. Williams, 
Di<i. of Eminr„l Welshmen . — See also reference.s 
n M'C.i'ioiii, LilcT^ture of Political Ekanomy, 
lud in Jevons’s article on Cantillon, dfmiemp. 
Review, January 1881], K. a. r. 

HARRISON, William (1534-1593), -lork 
11 holy ordcjs, is a writer of economic import- 
inco through the inclu.sion in his Dcseription 
)f England of many valuable «detai's as to the 
wonomic condition of lihizuhelhaii England, 
rims he acquaints us with the fact that wdiie 
vas a home product at that time. In part ii. 
)f the above w'ork ho urges that the action of 
the merchants in ^irocuring the prohibition of 
foreign bottoms has led to a rise in prices. As 
this was part of the jiojmlar navigation policy, 
Ids attack on it shows considerable iudepcndciicc 
if thought. 

In addition to tlio above work, Harrison left 
two MSS., one dealing with contemporary 
iVL'ights and measures 'i587), the other »8 
ihronology. 

[Ashley, Economic History, vol. i. pt. li,] 

K. C. K. Q. 


HARTEj'fe-EV. Walter (1709-1774), a friend 
of Pope, travelling tutor to Lord Chesterfield’s 
son, and vicar of SL Austell and St. Blazey in 
Cornwall, 1760. Besides miscellaneous essays 
and poems and an unsuccessful history of 
Gustavus Adolphus, he wrote two Essays on 
Jhisbundry, 1764, the first on agriculture in 
general, tlie second on the cultivation of lucerne. 
The former, a literary eulogy of agriculture as 
the basis and support of all flouiishmg com- 
munities, is rambling and wdiolly unscicntitic 
in its treatment of the subject, but enterprising 
and suggestive of many foreign, even American 
and Asiatic, plants and methods which might 
be introduced into England. 

[Chalmers’s Biog. Diet . ; the dates iu this account 
may he corrected by Foster’s Alumni Oeonienses, 
1715-1886. — Diet, of National Biography. — Cent. 
J/a/y. 1774.] E. o. r, 

IIARTLIB, Samuel (fl. 1630-1660), the 
friend of Milton and Sir W. Petty, publislied 
or edited, sometimes with additions of his 
own, many valuable works oii agiiculture and 
kindred subjects. Amongst these may be nien- 
tioiicd, 1. A Discaiirse of Hasbandrie used 
in Brabant and Flanders, etc. (by Sir Richard 
Weston), London, 1650, 4to, 2nd ed. ; 
corrected and enlarged, London, 4t(^ 1652. 
When the lirst edition was published, Hartlib 
did not know the name of the aiitlior. 2. 
An Inventwn of Engines in motion, etc. (by 
Creasy DymoclfJ), London, 4to, 1651 ; 
Reprinted, with a biography of Dymock, in 
Lirck’s Memoir of Hartlib. 3. An Essay for 
the advancement of Imshandry learning; or 
pripositions for the erecting a College of 
lliishandry ; and in order thnrennto for the 
taking in of pupils or apprentues. And also 
friends or fellowes of the same Collcdige or Society. 
4. The Itefonned Husbandman; or a brief 
Treatise of the errors, Uifects, and inconveniences 
of onr English Husbandry, etc., London, 4to, 
1651. 5. Bavmel Hartlitf, his Lcgacie, ; or an 

Enlargemerd of ilte Discourse of Husbandry used 
in B abaid and Flanders, etc., London, 4to, 
1661. This work consists of Ilaitlib’s address, 
Sir Eicliard Weston’s “ legacy ” to bis sons, and 
“ a lafge letter ” to HartUb (by Cressy Dymock 
or Robert Child). The third edition (1655) is 
a much larger work, and has the title Samuel 
Hartlib, his Jjcgaaj of Husbandry. Wherein 
are bequeathed to the comvI^mweaKh of England, 
not only Brabant and Flanders, hut also many 
more outlandish a7ul don 'Stick eypcrmenls and 
secrets (of Gabriel Plats *and others). 6. A 
designefor Plcntie, by an uni vcrsall planting of 
Fruit-trees, etc., London, 4to, 1652. •Hartlib 
did not know the author of this work, which 
w'as given to a friend of his by Cohn el ^ohn 
Barkstead. 7. A discoverie for division or 
Si (ting ovd of land as to the best form, etc., 1653, 
This consists mainly of a letter from Cressy 
I Dymock. 8. The Complcat Husbandman; or 
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a disani/rse of the whole art of HiislaTidry^ hopi 
Forravjn arid Domsticky etc. Unto which 
is addcdy A particiUar dise{.uTse of the Naturall 
Jlistorif ami Jlasbandry of Ireland. Two parts, 
Loiidou, 4to, 1659. Tho second part consists 
of an appendix to the “ Legacie,” with the date 
1652. 9. An Essay u^wn Master W. Potters 

Designe; conccrniiu/ a Bank of Laiuis to he 
erected thromjhoid this coniinonwealth, etc., 
London (n. d.) 8vo. 

[For an account of Ilartlib’s life and otlicr 
publications, see Dictionary of Natimial Bio- 
graphy.'] 

HAvSSIA, Heniiious de. See Langenstkin. 
HAWKINS, Euwatid (1780-1867), numis- 
matist and antiquarian, Avas born at Maccles- 
field, and educated partly at the grammar school 
there, partly by private tuition. After being 
in tho Macclesiiold bank for a time, ho entered 
into partnership with his father in a bank at 
Swansea, and together they managed the copper 
works at Neath Abbey {Did. Nat. Bioy.). In 
1806 ho Avas elected felloAV of the Linneau, 
in 1821 fellow of the Royal Society, in 1826 
fellow of the Society of Anti<iuarics, and 
president in 1850 of the Numismatic Society. 
In 1825 he acted as deputy for Taylor Combe, 
keeper of antiquities and coins in the British 
Museum ; upon his death in 1826, Hawkins 
was appointed to the post, which he occupied 
until 1861 {Stat. and Rides Qf Brit. Mus.y pp. 
41, 43 ; Mcdallic lllustratiorw, i. vi.). From 
an early age he had devoted much attention to j 
the study of coins, and amassed a very com- 
plete scries of English medals, while his collec- 
tion of English political caricatures was the 
finest known. Both collections Avere imrchased 
by tho trustees of the British Museum— the 
medals in 1860, and the prints in 1868 {Mcdallic 
llhistr.y i. vi.). 

Hawkins’s most important contributions to 
numismatic literatifie, in addition to valuable 
papers published in the Transactions of the Numis- 
matic Society and the Society of Antnpiaries, are 
(1) The Silver Corns of England This, 

with necessary alterations and additions, has since 
been edited by his grandson, R. I). Kenyon, (1876, 
1887), and remains the standard work on the 
subject. (2) He also collecte<l materials for a 
work on medals. It was intended to issue this as 
a Museum publication, but when the portion com- 
pleted to the close of the reign of William 111., 
was printed and submitted to the trustees in 
1852, they declined to pass it, in consequence of 
tlie expression of cefuvin political opinions Avhich 
iLsy considered undesirable in a gSvennnent 
publication {Hansard, 3rd July 18.54; Medali. 
Illusir., i. vi.). After some years the historical 
notes Avere, with Hawkins’s sanction, revised by his 
successor, W. S. Vaux, and by Sir A. W. Franks. 
Furthei*matter, “which resulted from inspection of 
various foreign collections unvisited by Hawkins, 
led to certain modifications of opinion, and to the 
addition of maHy fresh illustiations. The work, 


brought down to the death of George II., was 
eventually edited by Sir A. W. Frauks (now 
keeper of Brit, and Med. Antiquities) ; and by 
H. A. Gruel^er (now assistant keeper of coins and 
iiiednls), ns a Museum ])ublication in 1885, under 
the title of Malidlic Illustrations of the History of 
(heat Bntain and Ireland. (3) Description oj 
Anglo -Gallic Coins in Brit. Mus., begun by 
Taylor Combe, was completed by HaAvkins (1826). 

In addition to these, Hawkins completed Combe’s 
work in Description of Ancimt Marbles in Brit. 
Miis.yX. (1826), ami edited parts vii., x. (1839, 
1842, 1845). His many valuable memoranda on 
bis collection of prints were purchased by the 
Museum, and incorporated, after revision, in the 
Catalogue of Prints and Draicings in Brit. Mus.y 
iii. pt. i. prepared by F. G. Stephens (1S77). For 
the Chetham Society, Hawkins edited Sir W. 
Krereion's Travels (1844), and The Holy L/yfe and 
History of Seynt Werburge (1848). 

[See Ward, T. II., Men of the Reign, 1885.— 
Proc. of Antig. Soc., 23rd April 1868.— AVjnw- 
nuitic Chronicle, N.S., vii. (1867). — Aihenwum, 
l£)th Juno 1867.— Introductions to tho various 
works already ineutioued.] E. A. M, 

HAWKINS, Sir Joun (1719-89). Tho son 
of a carpenter, who was afterwards a surveyor, 
IlaAvkins Avas originally brought up to his 
father’s trade, but abandoned it in favour of the 
law, and became an attorney. He married a 
Miss Storer, Avho brought him a largo dowry 
Avhich enabled him to retire from business ; and 
he became chairman of the Middlesex justices. 
He was kiiiglitod in 1772, in recognition of his 
services in suppressing tho election riots at 
Brentford in 1768, and tho Moorlield riots in 
1769, His ex})crience of the bad condition of 
the roads led him to publish his Observations on 
the State of the Highways, and on the Laws for 
atncmlin^ them and keeping them in Hpair 
(Loud., 1763), subjoining to them the draft of 
a bill consolidating former acts for tho inaiiiten- 
anco of tho highways. The act based on this 
Avas St skilfully drawn that for many years 
it did not require amendment. Tho treatise 
takes up the history of various acts of parliament 
on this liead, and shows how they had fallen 
into disuse, Avitli some remarks on the practical 
difficulty of lej^ally enforcing the acts in many 
cases. Hawkins’s observations do not apply to 
turnpike roads, which were in good condition. 
He also expatiates on the fact that the rich paid 
proportionately far less tliaii the poor towards 
the maintenance of the highways. Hawkins 
had given much attention to music, and also 
published a Life and Works of Dr. Johnson 
(Loud., 1787), with whom he liad been intimate. 
Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, is consistently 
unjust to Hawkins, who, however, appears to 
have been a somewhat coarse man. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

[Chalmers, Bwgraphical Dictionary (from In- 
formation supiJied by tho family), Loud., 1812- 
1817,— Boswell, Life of Johnson, edited by J. W 
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Iroker, Loud., 1848.— Sir G. Grove, Dictionary 
f Music, Loud., 1879-88.] it h. u. 

HAYES, JoiinL. (1813-1887), born in Maine; 
ied in Cambridge, Mass. For the last tweiitj^ 
ve years of liis life ho was actively idcn ti- 
ed with the tariff discussions in the United 
tatcs, particularly defending protective duties 
1 favour of the woollen interests. In 1865 he 
ecame secretary of the National A.ssociation 
f Wool Manufacturers, and edited their 
uarterly publication. He was president of 
fio tariff commission of 1882, and was largely 
jsponsible for the rejiort of that body. His 
Titings were voluminous, and for the most part 
lay be found in the several volumes of the 
hUlctin referred to, which is exceedingly 
aluable as reflecting the protectionist sentiment 
f the period. 

Among his pamphlets may bo mentioned The 
7eece anil the Jjoom, 1866. — of the United 

tales, 1872. — Sheep IndiLstry in the South, 1878. 
~Tlie Farmers' Question, 1880 ; and various writ- 
igs on Reciprocity. See “Memoir” by G. B. 
tebbins in Bulletin of H ooi Manufacturers, vol. 
viii. ]). 97. D- D. 

HAYNE, Samuel (ft. 1660-1697), surveyor 
f customs, was born probably in Devonshire in 
645. For seven years he was clerk assistant 
i Joseph Ash, collector of the customs of 
lymouth and Cornwall. Ho then became an 
‘ adventurei at sea” ; during the Dutch war of 
672, wa.s employed in the prize ottice and the 
dmiraliy ; engaged afterwards in the trade 
dth France , and in 1680 was appointed riding 
urveynr of the customs and surveyor for the 
Navigation Act in Devon and Cornwall. 

Havi'« pub.isiied : 1. An abstract of all the 
iatuLes yade concerning aliens trading in England. 

, . Also, of all the laws made for securing our 
iantation trade to ourselves, with observations 
hereon, proving that the Jews {in their practical 
my of trade at this time) break them all, to the 
reat damage, of the king in his customs, etc. , 
%gether with the hardships and diJ/icuHHes the 
uthor hath already met with, in his endeavouring 
0 find out and delect the ways and methods they 
%ke. to effect it, London, 4to, 1685. 2. The 

w.ni(f'odo of near one hundred and fifty Knights, 

. . Merchants and citizens of London, against 
he Jews now in England. . . *, London, 1697, 
ol. w. A. 8. H. 

HAYNES, CuRisTOPiiEH (11. 1713), mer- 
ihant, was apparently engaged in the trade 
vith Spain. During the conti’oversy on the 
fth and 9th clauses of the treaty of Utrecht 
1713) he contributed “ many useful pieces” on 
hat subject to the British Merchant (see 
iiNG, Charles). 'v. a. s. h. 

HAYNES, John (tl. 1706- 1715), vvool 
actor, published A view of the present state 
\f the clothing trade in England, with remarks 
m the causes of ... Us decay, and a scheme^f 
rroper remedies for the recovery of it, etc., 
[london, 1706, 8vo. 2. Oreal Britain' s glory, 
V an accoxmt of the great nuTiiber qf poor 


employed in the woollen and silk manufacluries ; 

. , . with the reasons of the decay of these trades, 
etc., London, l715,t8vo. (The latter is little 
more than a new edition of the former ; it is 
apparently cited by M'Culloch {Literature of 
Folit'kal Economy, p. 237), as Frovision for the 
Poor.) 3. Proposals far the more effectual pre- 
venting the exportation of wool (n. d.). He 
projioscd the prohibition of water-caniage of 
wool, the registration of all wool produced in 
the country, prosecutions for infringement of 
the statutes dealing with the wool trade by 
special commissions appointed for that purpose, 
and other measures which he thought would 
prevent the ex portation of w'ool. II c is ] trohably 
identical with the “John Haines” who addressed 
a memorial to the government in 1702, asking 
to be appointed “ general supervisor ” in Hamp- 
shire and Dorset for the prevention of the 
exportation of wool. His request was refused 
on the ground that the commissionera of customs 
could not advise the apjiointinent of such an 
officer, or recommend a person “who had re- 
ceived the censure of the House of Commons 
on his knees.” 

[Treasury Papers, Ixxxii. 26.] w. a.s. H. 
HAXTHAUSEN, August Franz, Freiherr 
von (1792-1866), was born at Bokendorf in 
Westphalia. From 1808 to 181 3 he studied at 
the school of mining at ClausthaL He served 
for some time as volunteer in the Hanoverian 
army, and then went to the university of 
Gottingen to study law. He Nvas there associ- 
ated with a circle interested in art and poetry, 
from which proceeded a periodical to which 
Amim, Brentano, and the brothers Grimm wore 
contributors ; and occupied himself much in the 
collection of German popular songs and sagas. 
In 1819 he returned to his native place, and 
devoted himself during several years to an earnest 
study of the agrarian condition of North Ger- 
many. He publi.shed, in k829, the results of 
his researches iu ^’elation to the principalities of 
Paderbom and Corvey. This work attracted the 
notice of the then crown prince, atterwards King 
Frederick William IV. ; the author was invited 
to Beijin, and was entrusted with the mission 
of examining in the respective localities the 
agrarian systems of the several Prussian prov- 
inces, and communicating the results of^his 
inquiries to tho ministry^ To give him the 
uecessary iidluence with the provincial officials, 
he wa.s made a privy eoimcillor. He travelled 
for nine years throngli the«Prussian dominions, 
and v^ollioted ample materials for tho great 
work which was projected. Ho published, 
however, only one volume, which dealt witih the 
provinces of East and West Prussia (1839).^ A 
second volume, relating to Pomerania, was pub- 
lished twenty-two years later by A. Padberg 
I (1861) ; this branch of tho subject had been 
partially handled by Haxthausen in a brief 
treatise on the formerly Slavic districts of 
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Germany (1842). An article of his in a 
Gonnau periodical on tlie Russian ukase of 
1842 regulating the contraUs hetween the land- 
lords and peasants in that country, attracted 
mucli attention ; it was reprinted by the 
Alhjcmam ZeUung, the Dehals, and the TiutGH, 
who all interpieted the signature A. v. H. as 
being that of Alexander von Humboldt. This 
article led to Ilaxthausen’s appointment by the 
Em})oror Nicholas to conduct investigations in 
his dominions similar to those on which he had 
been employed in Prussia. He travelled ex- 
tensively in Russia during 1843-44, the king 
of Prussia continuing his salary during his 
absence, and so making him independent of 
the Russian authorities. The fruit of his in- 
quiries a})peared in the following publications : 
— Studim vher die intiercn Z^iddnde, d<is 
Volkslehen, und inshesondcre die landlichcn 
EinrichUmgen JlnssJands (3 vols. 1 847-1 8.^»2), 
also published in French with the title Jhudes 
fUr la sittutHmi int^rieure, la 'trie luUionale, el 
Ics iiustitiUions de la limsie (1848-1853). An 
English tianslation by Robert Faria was pub- 
lished in 1856, with the title of Tlie. Russian 
Emjdrc — Transcaucasia: this was an account 
of the family and communal life, and social 
condition of certain populations between the 
Black and Caspian Seas (1856) ; an English 
translation, by John Edward Taylor, appeared 
in 1854, before the Germaiiroriginal was pub- 
lished. There appeared besides in English, by 
the same translator, as a kind of supplement to 
the foregoing, 2%e Tribes of the Caucasus, with 
an account of Schamyl and the Murids (1855), 
We have also from Ilaxthausen’a pen the follow- 
ing: De V abolition par ooie Ugislative du 
partake igal et temporaire des terres dans les 
communes rwa-scs (1858) ; and Die Idndliche 
Verfass'ung RussUmis, Hire DntioicJcelung und 
FeststeMwng in der Gcsetzgcbiing von ISGl (1866). 

Haxthausen wa»*-a member of the United 
Diet in 1847, and also fo»» a short time a 
member of the first Prussian chamber. The 
practical objects which Haxthausen had in 
view in bis treatment of the agrarian condi- 
tion of North Germany, wore the liberation of 
the soil from the power of capital, and the 
refonn of the constitution of the provincial 
esti^tes {Stdndische Verfassung). Roscher re- 
gards him as one of the best of the group of 
conservative writers who at this period treated 
German economical questions, and who, both 
as owners of lamied property and as state 
j. nctionarics, understood many thiifgs better 
than abstract liberal economists, lie 
consolers him, in particular, to liave thrown 
neWi light on the question of the village com- 
munities of ^he middle ages. The same 
eminent critic speaks highly of his power of 
accurate observation, as evidenced by his 
Russian investigations ; but remarks that he 
shows the usual paeiido-historical " weakness 


of reactionaries in recommending the mainten- 
ance by the Russians of their Fddgcmcinschaft, 
even after the abolition of serfdom, thus 
confounding the tran.sitmy jicculiiuity of a 
particular stage of culture with a jiermanent 
i ti^iit of the national cliaracLcr. 

[I.ijipert ill the J/andimrlerbach der ISiaatswis- 
nenschaften, edited by (’onrad and others (vol. iv. 
1892).— Iteilferscheid in the AUgaiieinc Deutsche 
Biograpide (vol. xi. 1880). — lloscher, (,'c3chichte 
der N. (K, p. 1027.] J. K. I. 

HEARN, WiLMAM Edwaki) (1826-1888), 
bom in the county of Cavan, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, was, after having been 
professor of Greek at Queen’s College, Galway, 
from 1849 to 1854, .aiipomted in the latter year 
professor of political economy and other 
subjects at the niiiver.sity of Melbourne. Later 
he became a member of tlie legislative council 
ot V'^ictoria, and took an active pait in the allairs 
of tlic colony ii]) to his dealli. 

Hearn’s piincijial contribution to economies, 
the happily -named Plutulugy (Ist ed. 1864, 
2nd, 1878), is a model of the style which may 
be called classical. Like Hcrniaim or Ricardo, 
Hearn holds an intenncdiale com sc between 
the highest abstractions and mere information ; 
neither soaring to inatlicmatical analysis, nor 
cree})ing among historic.al details. As one 
among many specimens of this method, tho 
chapter on exchange {Tlutology, ch. xiv.) may 
bo roferied to, presenting as it does all tlie 
relations of price to utility and cost of jnoduc- 
tion, except those which can hardly be ex- 
jircssed without mathematics. So the chapter 
on the circumstances which determine the 
extent of capital may seem to lall short of 
perfectiou only by the want (»f a more quan- 
titatively exact analysis of the influeneo of 
Dj.stanoe in Time ((/.?\) on value. It ia 
justly .said by Prof. Marshall: “Hearn’s I'hU- 
ology t . . is at oiico simple and profound : it 
affords an admirable example of the way in 
whieli detailed analysis may bo ajqilicd to afford 
a training of a very high order lor the young, 
and to give them an intelligent acquaintance 
with the economic conditioms of life, without 
forcing upon tliem any particular solution of 
those more difficult problems on which they are 
not yet able to form an independent judgment. '* 
Among other high testimonies to the excellence 
of this work may bo cited Jevons’s reference, in 
the “Concluding remarks” of his Theory, to 
“Professor Hearn’s views.” Hearn wrote 
several otbei* woiks, cited below, relating to 
social science, and was also a frequent con- 
tributor to the local press of Melbourne. 

The Cassell Prize Essay on the Condition of 
Ireland, 1851 [In three chapU-rs : (1) investigates 
the caii8e.s of the existing evils ; (2) estimates the 
industrial re.soiirces of Ireland ; (3) proposes 
remedies for such distress, — mostly simple legal 
reforms,] 
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The Aryan Household^ its Structure awtP its 
Developnent : an Introduction to Comparative 
Jurisprudence, 1879. — The Government of JUmy- 
land, its Structure and its Development, 1887. , 

HEARTH-MONEY or IIEARTH-TAX. 
The earliest sueli tax iu England, “a fiimagc, 
or tax of sinolvo farthings,” was levied in Anglo- 
Saxon times, probably as a customary payment 
to the king from all hearths but those of the 
poor. 

In 1662 a tax of 23. was lovied on every 
hearth or stone in all dwelling-houses, excejtt 
those of the poor who were exempt from cliurch- 
rato and i>oor-ratc, or lullilled certain other con- 
ditions. In 1689, though the tax produced 
£170,000 a year, it was repealed on account 
of its unpopularity ; it reached a poorer class 
than the old subsidies which it had superseded; 
it was farmed ; and the intpiisitorial visits of 
tho inspectors, or “ chimneymen,” were deeply 
resented (see Halifax, Earl of). 

[Dowell’s Hist, of Taxation and Taxes in 
England, vnls. i., ii., iii.] E. G. v. 

HEATHFIRLD, Rhiiari3(c, 1775-1859), 
accountant. Ho pioposed a tax of 15 per cent 
on all property, to pay oil' the national debt, 
and endeavoured to ex])lain tho advantages 
which would accrue from this ])roceeding 
Tlie same px]>cdient had been suggested by A. 
IlU'iciiEsox in 1717, when the debt was only 
some £50,000,000. Tlie .suggestion derives its 
chief importance from having had tho approval 
of JtiCAUDO, and from having been proposed in 
p.'irllumcnt by General Palmer in 1832. Heath- 
lie Id also wro^e other tracts embodying the same 
propc ais. 

Eleiarnts of a Plan for the Liquidation of the 
Public Debt of the United Kingdom (Lond., 1819), 
and Further Observations on the Practicability 
arul Expediency of liquidating the Public DM of 
the 1 iiited Kingdcm, indtiding some Consul era- 
lions 07i Popidatiffi and the i^oor (Lond. ^1820). 

R. II. H. 

HEDGMINT. a word n.scd by Malynes, the 
existence of which sets before us the frequent 
manufacture of false money by persons in 
authority (see Pollauds and Crocilvrds). “11 
any Hcdgmint (for so doe»the States of tho 
Vnited Provinces of the Netherlands call the 
Mints of pettie Lords, which by falsilied 
standards do imitate to coyno the money of 
other Princes)” . . . 

[Malynes, T^ex Mefrcaioria, 1622, p. 489.] 

HEDONISM. This tern*, derived, from the 
Greek hMon4 (^5orT))= pleasure, is used to 
describe that philosophy which makes the, 
attainment of pleasur e a’^d tho avoidance of 
pain the sujiremo end of action, — in other words, 
defines virtue to bo that course of conduct 
which produces the largest sum of happiness. 
Hedonism is thus tho same as epicureanism in 
the [)ropcr sense of that term. Utilitarianism 
is hedonism modified by the substitution of the 


happiness of mankind for the happiness of the 
individual as the aim of viituous conduct. 
Political economy 111 as no necessary connection 
with either the selH.sh or the niisellish form of 
hedonism. Since, however, the one or the other 
has been very widely acccjitcd in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, it is natural that many 
eminent economists should have been hedonists 
in their moral theories. See Morality, Sys- 
tems OF, IN relation to POLITICAL ECONOMY 
and tho writers there referred to. f. 0. M. 

HEEREN, Arnolu Hermann Ludwig 
(1760-1842), studied in the university of 
Gottingen, where he became in 1787 professor 
of ])liilosophy, and in 1801, of history. As an 
author, he remained several years uiieeitain 
whether to devote himself to philosophy or his- 
tory ; his first publications were editions of the 
DcEnxomiis of the rhetorician Menander, and the 
Eclogae physicae et ethicae of Stobitus. His most 
imjiortant contributions to historical studies 
have been collected in his Uistorischc Werlce 
(15 vols. Gbttiiigen, 1821-26), among which 
ought to be mentioned here vol. vii., Mandbuch 
der GeschicJde des AUerthums mit besonderer 
JtilcJcsicht auf Verfassungen, Haiuiel und Colo- 
nien, and vols. viii. and ix. ; Mandbuch der 
Qcschichfx dcs Europaischen Staaien systems und 
seiner Cohmien. But tho work which from the 
moment of its ajipearance conferred celebrity 
on his name (vols. x. to xv. of the Hisiorische 
Werlcc), and i^ich has been translated into 
most European languages after having been 
recast iu 8ucccs.3ive editions, is the Idcen iiber 
die Pulilik, Verkehr und Handel der romehmsicn 
Volker der alien JFelt. 

Ileeren himself explains bis object in tho 
Preface {Vorredc) : “I write neither a history 
of ancient nations, nor a general history of 
political systems and trade. . . . My jjlan is 
limited, excepting ju'climinary general views, 
to isolated pictures of various nations (p. iv. 
2nd cd. 1805). I have no hypothesis to found, 
no favourite tenets to demonstrate, no oi»ponent 
to overthrow. ... I state what I have found 
as I fwund it ; what is certain as certain ; what 
is probable as simply probable " (p. vi.). 

iTeeren may be considered as one of the earliest 
opponents to what has been called Manchester- 
(hum. in Germany. He WTites in his chapter 
Ueber Oriechische Staatsioirihschaft : “Phrhaps 
the Greeks were not fully aware of tho import- 
I anoe of tho division of labour, but they wore 
free from the modem school philosophy which 
woulc^ gladly transform nations into more 
wealth-producing herds. They felt, of course, 
that to live, man must produce ; still never 
stiuck them that man only lives to produce 
(vol. iii. p. 272). . . . Every high aud* divine 
feeling must bo trampled down befwo there is 
I room for such theories as degrade Socrates and 
Christ to the unproductive (sterile) class (p. 274). 
I ... It is possible to live happily iu Otaheit 
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without regard to the system of A lam Smith” 
(p. 322). 

Nevertheless he had acce^-'tod some of the 
teaching of the now school, cs])ecially respecting 
mercantilism: “Their aim (the (Greeks’) was 
not to keep tlie stock of minted coins inviolate, 
or to increase it ; nothing was heard about the 
balance of trade, and the resulting high-handed 
(gewaltsame) regulations. They paid taxes, 
but without the modern object of directing 
industrial activity by means of the exclusion 
of this or that class of goods. The export oi‘ 
raw material was not prohibited, manufactures 
were not favoured at the expense of agriculture. 
In this sense, industry, commerce, and trade 
were free ” (p. 283). 

Ileeren’s history is perliaps deficient from the 
standpoint of mo(lern minute criticism of texts, 
but its lluent and elegant style, its clear state- 
ment of facts, and judicial honesty in con- 
troversy, account for its former po[>ularity. 
It has been translated into most European 
languages (into French in 1830-34, 6 vols. 8vo, 
and into English : Historical Researches into the 
PolUieSy IntercoursCy and Trade of the Principal 
Nations of Antiquitpy 3 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1833). 
[See Notice in M‘Culloch’8 Literature of Pol. 
Econ., 1845, p. 151.] E. ca. 

HEGEL, G. W. F, (1770-1831), was educated 
at the Stuttgart gymnasium and Tubingen 
university. After some years’ private tutor- 
ship in Switzerland and FrankfiC t, and studious 
leisure in Jena, ho became jjrofessor in Jena, 
1805 ; for eight years rector of Nurnberg 
gymnasium, 1808-1816 ; professor at Heidel- 
berg, 1816 ; and then at Berlin, 1818, where 
he remained till his death. 

Hegel’s loading characteristics are (a) his 
notion of development, and (&) his bold and 
thorough application of it to every phase of life 
and being. Development is to him a progress 
through coiillict of opposites. Like Heraclitus, 
he finds that change % the essence of things ; 
and his resemblance to the |)hilosopher of 
Ephesus is undoubted, however fallacious it 
may be to find, with Lassalle, an almost com- 
plete Hegelian system in the sayings of the 
ancient philosopher. He finds that not 6nly 
in our thoughts but in the nature of things, 
there is a constant process from one extreme to 
another, and then to a reconciling third, which 
in its turn becomes an* extreme, and finds its 
own opposite, to be conquered by it and then 
to lie down with it within the fold of a new 
tl''"l reconciler, the fate of which is due 
course the .same. But the change is not simply 
flux and destruction ; it is true development. 
Each third stage is more concrete than the last ; 
each third stage contains in it all that has 
gone bofose. Hegel finds this notion most 
clearly realised in life, and especially in the 
most concrete forms of human life. Instead 
of tmting law ’lad morality as separate and 


separable, he finds these notions to be abstract 
and false when separated, and to be true and 
concrete only when viewed together in the 
family, civil society, and state. Civil society, 
more 2 >articnlarly, is the domain of what the 
olde>* economists called “natural libeity,” where 
there is ])urf;uit of jirivate gain obeying laws of 
which the private })ersons are unconscious. So 
far Hegel vindicates to political economy its 
claim to a realm of its own, civil society. 
But the limits, of it at once appear. Civil 
society, as it itself grew out of the family, 
must itself pass into tlio state, where tlicre is 
a conscious union of regard for rights witb 
U'gard for duties, and the public good is deliber- 
ately sought. The development of civil society 
into the stote, a development which, in Hegel 
as in Aristotle, is to bo taken logically, not 
historically, hikes jdaco through as.sociations, 
commercial, profe.^sional, and otherwise. Finally 
the state itself is not an ultimate end ; states 
are individual members of huger grou])s, and 
all groups arc members of the one humanity. 
The luogress of the human race from generation 
to generation and ago to age is the subject of 
the idiilosotdiy of history ; and there is the same 
relentless process there as in the case of the single 
society. As Dr. Weryho well c.\pres.scs it, vwrs 
immortalis is taken for the law of life. 

This idea of devclo]tmcnt, as a mors 
iminortalisy was retained by the Hegelians 
Maux, Engels, and Lassalle, when they 
created the now German socialism. They 
retained little else, for it became an axiom with 
them that all that is, is material ; and spirit, 
that was to Hegel not only the roof and crown 
of things but the very essence of all things, was 
disoivned altogether. 

Their materialistic view of history marks a 
further alteration. Not only is there, to them, 
110 spirit in Hegel’s sense ; but there is no pro- 
gress exeejit by cliangcs in economic facts. Tlie 
state of llaman societies as regards wealth — and 
esjiecially tho means and modes of producing 
wealth — is held to determine their condition in 
respect of all other features, hitlierto 8uppo.sed 
to bo independent. Law, religion, and 
political institutiofis are thus supposed to bo 
due to economical causes. This view, recently 
expounded by rrofe.ssor Loria with even fewer 
reservations than by the Germans, would need 
a separate discussion. It receives no support 
from Hegel, and cannot be traced to his 
influence. , 

Hegel’s influence, in fact, on iiolitical 
^economy has been much less profound and 
direct than on philosophy. In no part of his 
voluminous writings does ho give much space 
to ocouomio discus.siou ; and the keen interest 
shovin by his contemporary Fichte in the con- 
dition of the jieoplc is absent in He^l. Yet 
he doaoiTes mention in the history of political 
economy, for it was a group of his disciples 
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that first fairly planted the philosophicai idea 
of development in the soil of economics. The 
Young Hegelians, Marx, Engc-ls, Ruge, taught 
at Paris, in the Deutsch-Franzosisdie JahrHcJier 
(1844), a revolutionary socialism founded on a 
notion of development derived from Hegel's, 
though confessedly unlike its parent in many 
important particulars. Proudhon’s attempt to 
apply Hegelian formulas more literally, in the 
same direction, was not so skilful, as the 
controversy between Proudhon and Marx 
(1846-47) brought out very clearly. No doubt 
the connection between Hegel’s principles and 
the application of them by this group of his 
followers did not become closer ; German 
socialism soon became more economic than 
philosophical. But the attraction possessed by 
Bucli a book as Hegel’s Philosophy of Jlight for 
such men as Engels and Marx is a significant 
fact both for philo.sophers and economiste. (See 
also Lassallh ; MAiix ; Puouimo.N ; Rugk). 

Hegel’s Works woio edited by Marheineke, 
Schulze, Gans, Hotho, Michelet, Forster, 
Rosenkranz in 18 vols. (1832-40), to which is 
to be added a 1 0th vol. (1887), edited by his son 
Karl Hegel, and containing his corresjiondence. 

[His Jjife by Rosenkranz was published bi 
1844. The PhVnsophy of Light is vol. 8 of 
Works. A summary is given in Bonar’s 
Philosophy and Political Economy (1893), bk. 
iv., ch. iv., “Hegel.” Another account, 
professedly from unpublished MSS. of Hegel, is 
given by Dr. Georg Mollat, System dcr Silt- 
lichkeit von Hegel (Osterwieok), 1893, and Dr. 
Mollat has also }niblishcd Hegel’s Essay on the 
German CooMfution For the relation 

of llaix to Hegel see Bonar loc. cit., and also 
Bartii's Geschichtsphilosophie Hcgels (Leipzig, 
1890), and L. Woryho’s Marx als Philosoph 
(Born and Leipzig, 1894). For the relation of 
Lassallo to Hegel, see csiiocially Lassalle’s Die 
Philo <np\ie Jlcrgdcitos dcs Dunkelnf etc. (1858), 
and Ins Erworhene llechte (1861).] • J. n. 

HEIR. In popular language this expression 
is generally used for any one who inherits, 
sometimes also, more especially in the plural 
form, in the sense of next of kin. The 
etymological equivalents ^f the word in the 
continental languages {hdriiier, eredc, Erbe, etc.) 
are generally used in the sense of the Latin word 
“heres,” which designated a person who by 
reason of his parentage or of a testamentary 
ap})ointmcnt became the nniverswil successor of 
a deceased person, and whilst taking over all 
the predecessor’s property, wag personaUy liable 
for his debts and legacies (unless he had taken 
advantage of the ilExuiqciUM Invextarii* 
{g.v.). Iji English technical language the word 
“heir-at-law” is used for the person to whom 
freehold property desr^nds in case of Intij^tacy 
(q.v.)\ in the case of copyhold proi)erty the 
designation is “customary heir,” The words 
“and his heim,” when added to the name of a 


person to whom land is conveyed in fee simple, 
indicate that he is to take an “ estate of inherit- 
ance ” and not Bf mere life estate, but they df 
not in any way ])revcnt him from dealing with 
the property to the exclusion of his heir-at-law ; 
the words “and the heirs of his body," on the 
other hand, indicate an estate tail (sch Entail, 
Law of). e. 8. 

H EIRLOOMS. In the correct use of the term 
heirlooms are those chattels which by the custom 
of particular places are attached to an estate of 
inheritance in land. They are not devisable 
by will but always descend \vith the estate. 
The term is, however, often used to denote 
chattels that are annexed to an estate of inherit- 
ance by the common law or by the terms of a 
will or settlement. 

[Goodeve on Pieal J'npcrty, London, 4th ed. 
1897.] .). E. c. M. 

HELD, Adolf von (1844-1880), a distin- 
giiisliod economist, was born at Wurzburg, where 
his father, Dr. Jose])h von Held, was professor 
of jurisprudence. He pursued the study of 
political science at his native place, at Munich, 
and at Berlin. In 1872 lie was appointed pro- 
fc.ssor at Bonn, and in 1880 at Berlin ; and in 
the same year his career, wliich had so far been 
one of brilliant promise, was cut short by his 
death from accidental drowning in the lake of 
Thun. He had been secretary, and an active 
member, of the Verein fUr Sozuilpolitik. His 
first puhlicat^n was Carey's Sociahtrissomhaft 
und dm Mermntilsystevi, 1866, Reseller praises 
his article on Adam Smith in Hildebrand’s 
Jahrh.f 1867, as containing one of the most 
unprejudiced and altogether excellent apprecia- 
tions of the great Scotchman anywhere pro- 
duced. 

The principal writings of Held were Die Einlcom- 
mensteuer, 1872. — Die deutsche Arheiferpresse der 
Gegenwart, 1873. — SozialismuSy Sozialdcmokratie 
und Sodalpolitiky 1877 (which may be described 
as a m.anifesto of the pr’jiciplcs and jiohcy of the 
Kalhedei'Soziay.s(en) ; und Grundriss f dr Varies- 
ungen iiher National-Oekonomie (2nd edit. 1878). 
— He left behind him in MS. ku'ci Bucher mr 
soziolen Geschichfe Englands, a portion of a great 
w'ork, for which ho had pre]).'ired himself by studies 
in Tboudon during June, July, and August 1875. 
This highly interesting fragment was edited in 1881 
by G. F. Knapp. 

[Foscher, Gmch. der N.O., p. 1045. — Lippert in 
the Ilandw. der Staatswissenschaften.'] j. k. l. 

Held, though one of the earliest supporter of 
the Tcraa fur Sodalpolitik, founded 1872, and 
himself a moderate strite*Bocialist, could not refrain 
from*a gibe at “.socialists of the chair.” Their 
very name, he said, imjdied that to become like 
Rebel and Liebknccht they only wanted cofirage (see 
the account of the Verein by Prof. -’hily)povich, 
Quart. Joum. of Kcim.y January 1891, p. 228). 
His Sociede Qeschichte lingJands was Certainly one 
ol the causes of the revival in England itself of 
the study of the history of English industry and 
the study of the surroundings in which the classical 
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economists produced their works. The first part, 
containing the industrial and literary history of the 
lifty-six years from the Wealth 1/ Nations to the 
Reform Rill is of more permanent value than the 
second which treats of the earlier history of English 
industry and the growth of modern manufacture. 
But even in the latter he calls attention to many 
sources of evidence, esjiccially hlue- hooks, on tlie 
condition of the labouring classes, that hatl been 
too long neglected by our owr countrymen. 

In his estimates of writers, statesmen, and 
popular leaders he is sometimes misled by his 
bias against Classical Economics, but he has an 
evident desire to be truthful, and we have always 
to remember that his book appeared without his 
final revision. 

His theoretical principles were stated in two 
papers especially. First in his liede uher die Sociale 
Fraye, geJtallen auf dcr freien hirchlichen Ver- 
sammlung evaiu/eJisrher Mcin7ier in der Gari^isons- 
Kirche zu Ihoiin IMcn Okioher 1871 (reprinted, 
Wiegand, Berlin, 1872). He rejects the abstract 
method of the classical economists, their undue 
emphasis ou self-interest, their negative view of 
the state as a mere jiohceman, their way of opjios- 
ing self-help and state-help. He admits that wo 
have learned from the socialists to pay due atten- 
tion to the distribution of wealth. He approves 
of progressive taxation and interference with the 
right of bequest. 

In his second paper Ueher den gegenyoiirtigcn 
Princi/yienstreit in der Nationalotmomie, Preuss. 
Jahrh.^ Jvli 1872^ he addresses not a popular but 
a learned audience. He goes a kittle way into 
economic history, but deals chiefly with questions 
of the day. We have, he says, to deal with a 
new phenomenon— the rise of a school of Katheder- 
soMisten in opposition to Manchesterthum, in that 
very year 1872. Individualism pure and sinqde 
has. Held says, no answer to Marx ; and Kathe- 
dersozialismufi is the only safeguaril against the 
“rod spectre.” 

It may be remarked that in this paper as else- 
where Held regards Marx as the teacher and 
Lassalle as only the pupil. j. B. 

HELFERICH, Johannes a Renatus von 
(1818-1892), was a pupil of F. B. Hermann, 
whom he succeeded in the chair of political 
economy at Munich. Helferich shares with 
D. G. Mayr the honour of having re-edited Her- 
mann’s Staatswirtksckaftliche (jiUersuchungen, 
Helferich was for some forty years one of 
the editors of the TUbw^ger Zeitschri/tf to which 
from tune to time he contributed articles on 
a variety of subjects; such as the “Unity of 
Gennan Currency” (1860), “Sugar -duties” 
(1852), “ ITie Austrianjpaper currency ” (1855- 
67 ‘ 6loge of Hermann ” (1878). Helfocich’s 
principal work on the Periodic Oscillations of 
the Predms Metals since the discovery of America 
to the year 1820 is remarkable on account of 
its polemic against the Quantity Theory of 
currency, vdiich the author regards as *‘durchaus 
unrichtig." The quantity is but one among 
tho oircurastanocs^of supply, and demand which 
govern the value of gold. This value, when 


once ftstablislicd, is pi'cserved by a certain vis 
inertice (p. 38). “The jirice of goods is de- 
pendent on their own value-determination ” 
[von* der cigenen (FcrlMcafiiimuiig abhangig). 
The price of goods determines rather tlian is 
deterifuned by the quantity of gold (a su.bfinrm 
statement which may pcrhai»s bo compared 
with that made by Sir II. Gillen in tlic N'inr- 
tcenfJi Century, hfov. 1880). 'jViic to liis ])rin- 
cijiles, TlellVrich reg.uds the rise in prices in 
the period from the discoveiy of America to 
1550 as in tlie main not duo to the influx of 
gold. He has to admit, indeed, that at a sub- 
sequent ]icriod quantity is a dominant factor. 
He made a good use of the historical material 
available when ho wrote, llis remarks on the 
method of measuring the value of money 
may be read with advantage (see Money). 

Von den periodinchen Schwa nkm gen im Werth 
der edeln Metalle, von der Fntihrknng Amerikus his 
zum Jahr 1830. N urnberg, 1818. — Zeitsi h rifif ur 
die gesammte Staatswissenschaf ! yTwhm^en, passim. 
Anicles on Taxation, and ‘ Forstwirthschaft ' in 
Schonberg’s Uamlbuch. F. y. k. 

HELLER. By tho jirovisions of a law passed 
in August 1892, a gold crown of a Immlred 
hellers has been ado])ted as the standard of 
value for Austria-Hungary. ’Lhis crown, which 
is money of account, being equal to ‘0417 of 
a pound sterling (or ten pence), the heller is of 
the value of one tenth of a yicimy. The coin 
bearing the name heller is a bronze piece 
weighing l-(5 grammes. Thoic is also a 2- 
hcllcr piece in bronze, and 10 and 20 heller 
pieces made of ymi e nickel. 

Formerly in South Germany four heller.s were 
equal toakreutzer, and 60 kreuUcrs to a gulden. 

K. K. A. 

HELVE'nUS (1715-1771), the son of the 
first physician of the ipieen of France ; owed to 
this high protection tho post of farmer-general 
at the early ago of twcnty-thrqfj. He resigned 
in 1761, and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits ; his house liad always been a centre of 
the polite and philo.sophio society of tho time. 
His principal books are the treatises De I'FsprU 
(1758) and De I’JIomme, de ses facuUes iuiel- 
lectuellcs et de son e^incation (1776), which was 
published after his death, and in which ho 
endeavoured to explain the parts of his first 
book which, after a previous jieriod of brilliant 
popularity, had given offenco in the philosophic 
circles of Paris. 

Tho mam position of Helvotius may be 
summed up os follows ; man is a purely sentient 
animal only difiering from other animals by a 
higher degree of physical sontiency.^ Human 

1 For the use of this wtird see Herbert Spencer. 
“Onfe more let me emphaenjo the truth that since a 
society in Its coi jtorate caiiucity is not sentient, and since 
the s«iticncy dwells exclusively In its units, the sole 
reason for suboidinating the sentient lives of its units 
to the unsentient life of the society, is that, etc." 
(Herbert Sixincer, Justice, ch. xxix. § 187, ch. entitled, 
“ The Limits of State Duties Concluded ”). 
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passions are nothing else but the yarious* modes 
of manifestation of this physical sentiency, 
wliich is the only motor of human actions ; 
pleasure or pain are their unavoidable r(Sjults ; 
to pursue the I’oimcr and to evade the lattei 
is to conform to the only natural law.* “He 
is a virtuous man whose strongest passion is 
so connected with the general good that foi 
liim virtue is in almost every case a matter ol 
necessity.” Hence our jwissions must be, not 
constrained, but educated : cdueation and eon- 
scipiently legislation are all-])Owerfiil, since all 
men are born with the same physical constitu- 
tion. To previous had education and legislation 
are due the prevailing vices and excessive in- 
equality in thedistribution of' wealth, llolvctius 
is thus in some resjiects a forerunner of modern 
utilitarianism and hedonism. “This man,” 
Miidauic du Dcfl'aud used to say, “has told 
eveiy body’s seeict.” 

[See lelcreiice to Hehetms in Dugald Stewart, 
Leefures on Vol. Kcon.^ ed. ISlid, li. p. 31*0 ; 
and in Kae, Life of Adam p. 200.] 

E. ca. 

HENLEY, Waltkk of (c. 1200-1250). 
The only internal evidence wliich the treatise 
of Ilublmuinj affords I'cgardiiig its author is 
the incidental statement that ho had served 
the office of hailiff. The title of a Cambridge 
MS. (Cniv. Lib. Dd., vii. 6) gives the additional 
iniurinution that he was a knight and subse- 
quently became a Dominican. It appears 
probable that he flourished in the time of 
lleiiry IIL, and wiotc the interesting tract on 
estate inanagemcui and the practice of farming 
which be. rs his name. It was the best known 
01 seveiai treatises on this subject which were 
written in England at tins time, in Norman 
Trench ; they are a remarkable group, more 
especially as there does not seem to be any 
C' iTe.si>oiiding literature of the kind at this 
da^o in otlutf parts of Christendom. Tran- 
scribers were sometimes guilty* of making 
curious confusions among, and rearrangements 
of these books, but they have been separated 
out, and translated by Miss Lamond, as Walter 
of Henley’s Husbandry, Scnescliaucie, an anony- 
mous lluslnmh'y, and* Grosseteste’s Hides. 
Walter of Hculcy’s treatise survives in a large 
number of MSS,, — besides the twenty -one 
examples enumerated in the Introduction to 
Koyal Historical Society edition, there is a 
copy in Coipus Library at Cambridge. The 
book was evidently mucii used as a handbook, 
and it was found in many monastic libraries. 
Several copies of it were made at Christ Cliu^’h, 
Canterbury, aiid < ue, of a somewhat different 
text, at St. Augustine’s. It held its own as 
the standard treatise on agriculture till the 
16th century, Avhcii it was supersedai by the 
work of Sir A. Fitzukuheut, who treated 
similar topics, but — despite the commonly 
expressed opinion to the contrary — in all 


probability independently. The treatise renders 
many points of mediaeval agiicultnre clear, e.g. 
the relative expfiise of cultivation on the Thiio 
Field and Two Field system ; the practical 
bints which it gives, are a groat assistance to 
.my one who is anxious to get a clear under- 
standing of the tillage of former days. w. n. 
HENRY OF GHENT. See Ghent, II enl a 

OF. 

HERBERT, Claude-Jai'QUes (1700-1768), 
! armor-general of llie royal mail coaclics, men- 
tioned by Adam Smitli as a “very faithful, 
diligent, and laboiious collector” of the })rice 3 
of com, has sometimes been credited as being 
the first in date of the advocates of free trade in 
corn in France. He himself lay.s no claim to 
.such jtriority, and in his anonymous Essai mr 
la 'police dcs (London 1754, Berlin 1765, 
the London edition is incouqileie), he cx]U’i'Ssly 
states that the same views had been eiitertaiiied 
so far back as 1695 by Boi.sguill('bcrt in Iiii 
Detail de la France, and, closer to bis own time, 
m 1748 in a Mimoire sur les Bleds [vide Dutin). 
Herbert belongs to the jdjysiocratic school 
(“All the goods we possess flow from the culti- 
vation of land,” p. 2, Berlin edition). His 
main argument is that free trade in com will 
develop the growing of corn. “It is not the 
obstinate storing of our corn, but its successive 
and annual production wliicli will feed us. . . . 
Cultivation is tlie incxliaustiblo stock of our 
supply” (pjT 104 and 105). He rejects, as 
leading to jobbery, the system of “permissions 
to e\]>ortand the election of store-houses, either 
by government or by companies.” Opposed to 
import duties, he admits a sort of sliding scale 
of export duties, which will be “a suflicient 
counterpoise to keep corn within the kingdom 
in case of need” (p. 192). 

Barbier [Diet, dcs Anonymes) ascribes also to 
Herbert the authorship of a puniphlet of sixty 
page.s, Ohserrationssurla LtbeiiS du Conimei cedes 
Grains, Avhicli was published the year after Lis 
death. Th? internal evidence reiuh'ra this rather 
doubtful. E.ca. 

HEREDITAMENT. An cxju’ession used in 
legal documents for any real proi>erty Avhotber 
consisting of land, buildings, or rights attaching 
to land [e.g. advowsons, rights of common, etc.) 
Tho latter are called “ incoiqioreal” heredita- 
ments. • E. s. 

HEREDITAS, flie entire property of a 
deceased person, to wdiich his universal suc- 
cessor or hercs su'^ceeded, whether under a will 
intestato. Tho hcres, as successor to the 
deceased, was liable for his debts. E. A. w. 

HEREDITY. The persistence ^ the same 
character through many generations of a family 
or a people is a fact often observed '^nd of the 
utmost importance for economiis. The per- 
sistence of a ])cculiar artistic faculty has pre- 
served tosome cities, c.j/. to Lyons, the supremacy 
in certain manufaclures, which, so fai as external 
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conditions are concerned, raiglit have flourished 
equally well in many oilier places. The per- 
sistence of financial skill has niado the Jews 
everywhere tlie bankers of hostile races and 
creeds. Persistent energy has made Holland 
and Lancashire rich ; persistent idleness has 
made Naples and Andalusia poor. The principal 
causes of this pcnuancnce of character are not 
hard to find. They ap])ear to be four — blood, 
education, civilisation, and natural environ- 
ment. As to the first, only physical science 
can attempt to determine the extent to which 
lihysical jieculiarities — above all, peculiarities 
of the brain and the nervous system, are trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. Even 
now there is no agreement among experts as to 
the mode or extent of such transmission. That 
it does take place somehow or other few men 
of common sense mil doubt. But it is not only 
in giving the child a certain physical constitu- 
tion that the parents’ influence on its character 
and intelligence are so momentous, l^ducation 
in that larger sense which includes the modelling 
of feelings, habits, and occupations has always 
been, and must continue to be, for the most 
part the work of the fatlior and mother. 
Although the formal division of castes is 
unknown in Eurojie, most occupations are to a 
great extent hereditary. The child imitates 
the parent. The parent finds it easier to train 
his child to his own calling than to any other. 
To the child the parent imparts ‘hiuch useful 
knowledge which could not be learnt at school, 
and many habitual aptitudes indispensable for 
success in any calling. It thus becomes im- 
possible to compute how much of the child’s 
resemblance to the parent is duo to strictly 
physical causes, how much to subsequent 
educational influence. Again it is not merely 
parentage or education, but also inherited 
civilisation, which contributes to mould the 
individual on the pattern of his ancestors. An 
old and deep-rooted civilisation exorcises the 
most penetrating power on all wlio come within 
its sphere, whether by birth or by iinraigi’a- 
tion, whether as conquerors or as subjects. 
Thus successive races of invaders have been 
permeated by the civilisation of Italy and Chiui, 
and the older types of tliought have endured in 
spite of infusions of alien blood. Lastly, the 
effect of natural environment, the conditions of 
soil, scenery, and above ^1, climate, tend to 
maintain physical and moral uniformity through 
age after age, and favour the illusion that the 
pres inhabitants of a Jiveu country are ^11 
lineal descendants of those who inhabited it 
in the earliest period of history. These natural 
agencies h'ave no doubt contributed much to 
the assimilation of foreign conquerors by the 
conquered natives.^ The joint influence of a 
peculiar climate and a peculiar civilisation in 
raidering men su^'ected to their action like 
one another and tmlike everybody else is well 


illustrated in the United States of America. 
The mixed crowd of European immigrants who 
disembark every year on the shores of the 
United States arc raj)idly transformed into the 
likeness of the older settlers, and their ol1si>ring 
can ha;:(ljy bo distinguished from the ollspring 
of three or four generations of American citizens. 
But the pure-blooded Yankee who is proud of 
his doseent from the Puritans is a very different 
man from his English ancestor or cousin. The 
converse truth is illustrated by tlie remarkable 
transformation wliich many races have under- 
gone when removed to a new home and exposed 
to now influences. Thus the Jews in their own 
country were mainly an agricultural and 
pastoral people; since their disjiersion they have 
lived chiefly in towns and have busied them- 
selves in trading and money-lending. It thus 
appears that the continuity of national character 
is the result in varying proportions of unbroken 
descent by blood, of education, of inlieritcd 
civilisation, and of unchanged natural conditions. 
The relative potency of these agencies in any 
given instance may be roughly conjectured, but 
can never be exactly determined. Such deter- 
mination is not, however, necessary for economic 
purposes. It is enough for economical investiga- 
tion to know that tribes and nations have cer- 
tain striking characteristics which may indeed 
be modified in the long lapse of tunc or by 
violent revolutions, but which are in the main 
permanent. It should, however, be remembered 
that this permanence is not the same in every sUge 
of civilisation. It is most conspicuous in the 
earlier, the tribal or at most the national stage. 
It is loss conspicuous in the later, the cosmo- 
politan stage. Thus in tlio ancient world the 
hereditary peculianties of the Greek and the 
Jew, the Phoenician and the Roman, the Gaul 
and the Egyptian, were all sti’ongly marked, 
whilst they retained their independence, but 
became somewhat blun-ed when they were 
merged in *bno universal empire. At the 
ju'esent day the different nations of Europe 
imjiart to each other their arts, their discoveries, 
their inventions, their luxuries, and their vices. 
Each people learns something from its neigh- 
bours and abates something of its own peculiari- 
ties. But this process of assimilation is in 
great measure superlicial, and leaves the heredi- 
tary distinctions of temperament and character 
almost unchanged. 

[F. Gallon, Hereditary Oenius; Natural In- 
heritance. — E. B. Poulton, Theories of Heredity. 
Weissmann, Kssays v,p(m Heredity and Kindred 
Bi^oyical SuljecUi. — Kindere, De la Race et dt 
sa part d* influence dans les diver ses manifesta- 
tions de VadivifS des peuples. — Ribot, Heredity^ 
a Peyckdogiml Study of its Phenomeruii Lams, 
Causes, and Consequences. — J. B. Haycraft, Dar- 
idnism and Itace Progress (1895).] p. c, m. 

HERIOT. When a gesith or thegn reoeivwl 
a grant of Bocland (gr.i?.) it was customary for 



the lord to make him a gift of arms and.^mp- 
luent. On the thegn’s death this ^ft wm 
repaid in whole or part from his chattels by 
the heir, and tliis repayment, at first customaiy 
and then compulsory, is called the heriot 
The Norman lawyers confused the heriot witn 
Lhc feudal relief, which was paid by the heir on 
succeeding to his father’s lands. 
things are perfectly distinct. The relief is 
directly connected with the tenure of land ; until 
it is paid the estate returns to the overlord, 
who only grants possession to the heir when the 
customary payment has been paid, f 
heriot has no connection with the land, which 
passes unconditionally to the heir. It is in 
fact not so much a charge upon the heir as 
a payment from the dead man to his lord. 

[Stubbs, Cmsiiiulional History, i. 261.] u. n 
Heriot still survives as a manorial right 
subsisting on copyhold land in many parts ot 
England, and also in certain places, more par- 
ticularly in Kent, on freehold land* held of a 
manor. It consists in the right of the lord, on 
the death of a tenant, and in some c.ases also on 
alienation, to seize the best beast, e.g. a valuable 
race-horse, on every tenement held by such 
tenants. On some manors the best chattel, e.g. 
a diamond necklace, may be taken by the lord^ 

It is fr-cquciitly difficult to ascertain whether land 
is subject to hcriots or not, as the occasions for 
making use of the right may only occur at long 
intervals ; and, as the statute of limitations, 
though it could bar a particular exercise of the 
right of heriot, could not bar the general right 
(MeeZouche v. Dalbiac, L. R. 10 Ex. 172), a 
continuous non -exercise of the right would, 
how evoi , 1 end to extinguish it. The compulsory 
extmguishment of hcriots may, under § 7 of the 
Copynold Act 1887, be claimed either by the 
lord or the tenant, and the compensation payable 
to the lord is, in such a case, ascertained in the 
same way as in the case of the enfranchisement 

of copyhold land. • 

Heriots, though a picturesque reminder ol a 
past ago, have nothing in their favour from an 
Unoniical point of view. They cause an in- 
convenience to the tenant out of proportion to 
the advantage they confer on the lord ; their 
real or assumed existence frequently creates 
difficulties on the sale of land, and, in many 
instances, they have caused fruitless and expen- 
sive litigation. It would ho most desirable for 
tlie legislature to hx a period within whicli 
compensation for them and similar manorial 
rights might be claimed by the lords, and to 
declare that after the lapse of such period all 
such rights should cease 

[As to the present luw relating to heriots, see 
Elton, Ciypyholds, 2n(l edition, 198-210.] B. 9. 

HERITABLE and MOVEABLE (Scots 
Law). Correspond very nearly, witff some 
exceptions, such as teinds or tithes, liferents or 
estates for life in land, mortgage debts, and 


others, * to real and personal as applied to 
property in English law, particularly with 
reference to thej'cspeotive rights of the heir and 
the personal reitresentativo. In Scots law there 
are, how'cver, more numerous instances than in 
English in which property is considered herit- 
able (or real) for one purpose and moveable (or 
l)ei‘sonal) for others : and there are some leading 
differences of principle, such as that rights in 
their own nature moveable, but haying a tract 
(or prospective course) of lutnro time, as for 
example, leases, annuities, and life interests m 
money, are heritable, and not moveable or 
personal only. 

[For enumerations of heritable and moveable 
rights, SCO Bell’s Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 1, et 
seq ] 

HERITABLE SECURITIES (Scots Law). 

A generic term, including all forms of real 
securities, or securities on land or buildings 
The most ordinary form in use is a bond and 
disposition in security, a combination of a 
personal bond with a redeemable conveyance or 
mortgage, with power of sale by public auction 
and of granting an absolute title upon such sale. 

[See Craigic’s Digest of Scottish Conwyancing 
{Heritable).'] 

HERMANN, FinEDiacH Benedict Wil- 
helm (1795-1868), one of the most eminent of 
German economists and statisticians, was born 
at Hinkelsbiihl in Bavaria. He studied at 
Erlangen and Wurzburg. He was afterwards 
(1821) teacher of mathematics at Erlangen, and 
a825) professor of that science in the Poly- 
technic school of Nuremherg. In 1827 he was 
appointed extraordinary professor of technology 
and political economy in the university of 
Munich His great work, SlacUsimrthschafUvcne 
Uiitersuchungen (1832), made his reputetion, 
and procured for him the position of ordinary 
professor in his university. He was employed 
by the government as inspector of institutions 
for technical iustructioti, and was commiMioned 
to visit, in k839, tbo Paris exhibition, of which 
he published an account (Die Industne-AnssteU 
lung zu Paris). He was also appomted a 
member of the statistical bureau, and in the 
c,M)acity of its head ho issued, from 1850 to 
1867 his contributions to tbo statistics of 
Bavaria. He filled from time to time different 
important posts in the ministries of th^ mtenor 
and of finance. At several conferences of repre- 
sentatives of the German states on taxation, he 
worked earnestly for the creation of one national 
system of customs duties. He organis^ a 
GrSkMsche Farid, whose motto was Kein 
Deutschland ohne OesteiTcich. Ho held that 
a union without Austria would pro-fUce not a 
lessor Germany, but a larger lru8|»ia.^ H( 
represented in 1848 the city of Munich m th. 
National Assembly at Frankfort, fd voted a 
a member of the Left Centre. 
retired from political life, and devoted himself b 
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bus professorial duties and to scientific lesearch. 
He was seized willi inflammation of tlie lungs 
QM 20tli No\ ember 1868, and, aware of bis 
approaching cud, dictated to hfs son, as long as 
his strengtli permitted, the alterations to be 
introduced into a new edition of liis UtUersueh- 
ungen. Ho died on the 28rd of the same month. 

[Hoscher, Ucsch. der A.O., p. 860.— Ojssii, 
Introd. to the. study of P.Kj English trans., 
Macmillan, 1803, p. 406. — Kautz, Nalionaloko- 
nomit, ii. p. 633 J J. k. i. 

Hermann in his Staatswirtiiscliaftliche Unict- 
suchungeu (Munich, 1832, and, enlarged after 
wards from his notes, 1870) has left one of 
the most permanently valuable books on econo- 
mics in the German language. It covers nearly 
the whole ground of a text-book, and such a 
text- book as might have been expected a genera- 
tion later. Like ydiattle, he says much at the 
outset on liuman wants, the notion of “goods,” 
end other psycliological aspects of his subject. 
He lays stress on the distinction of technical 
from economical, the first relating to the pro- 
duction of certain jdiysical clfccts by the use 
of certain physical causes, the second to the 
disposal of (plan titles of goods, on the principle 
of greatest bonelit at least sacrifice. He dis- 
tinguishes the economy of an individual, of a 
family, and of a larger grouj). He ])oints out 
that joint action is not necessarily collective 
action ; a school may be started by the joint 
action of several fathers for the training of their 
own several children, but it is not a public or 
collective institution unless it is created by a 
union of citi/ens not specially for themselves 
but for the general advantage (ed. 1870, p. 95). 

His ilhustrations from education are frequent. 
As a jjublio man, ho took a keen interest in 
public instruction. Ho draws also in many 
other ways on his special knowledge of public 
affairs in Prussia, and especially in Jlavaria. 
The later edition refers in this connection to 
his report for the Zollverpin’s commission on the 
London Exhibition of 1851 (ed. 1^70, p. 214, 
cp. 426, 466-467). In theory, he is a shrcw(J 
and close reasoner. He expressly adopts tlie 
abstract method (120, 168, cp. 378). He 
works out mainly on conservative lines the 
theory of value, price, demand, etc. He thinks 
i ncome of consumers is the true wages-fund. H e 
has a wide knowledge even of the minor English 
and American economists (6.g. 203, 259, 266). 
Some of his distinctions are not jierhaps very 
happy. For example Nutz- capital, ns dis- 
tinguished from Froduc(iv-cajiital (221 scq.), 
is or the whole a metaphor, and not tw bo 
«mbrac( d with the latter under one definition of 
capital. ^sTlie distinction, again, of IlilfsLoj)' 
from JTauptstoff (320) seems rather teclmical 
than ecoiiomical. Hut, oj)cn him where you 
will, you find*lnature wisdom and clear reasoning. 

Banlield, in his Organization of Industry 
(1845), ackuowlelges his debt to Hermann {e.g. 


Preface and pp. 20, 28). But Bantield, who 
liad studied Ilau, Von Thiinen, and List, had 
special o]*portunitie8 in his own travels, official 
and unofficial, of knowing the Germans. Her- 
manil had little further notice, till Professor 
Marshall, in his PrincipUs (fith cd. 1907), made 
him full amends for itrevious English neglect 
(.see Index, sah ntcc) [see also ; Gicii- 

MAN Sciiooi.J. J. n. 

HERRENSCdIWAND (—). This writer on 
political economy has often been mistaken for 
his brother Johann Friedrich, a Swiss physician, 
who died in Beiii in 1796. He is believed to 
have been a judge in the Swiss regiments in the 
French service, and according to the Nouvelle 
Biographic Qiniralc (vol. 24, p. 463) was in 
1805 an old man living in Paris. Nothing 
else is known about him. 

lie is a turgid and dilfiusc writer, always 
profcs.sing to set forth the will of the “ Creator,” 
or of the “Univeise.” BLuiqui in the biblio- 
giaphy annexed to his JllbUdre de V Ju'imomU 
Politique (ii. p. 350, ed. 1860) mentions him 
as a connecting link between Quesnay and 
Smith. In common with the former, llerren- 
schwand has a general predilection for agricul- 
ture and a state of equilibiium between pro- 
duction and consumption ; and in common with 
the second, he remarks on the beneficial in- 
fluence of high wages, but his o])inion3 on the 
evils of foreign trade, and on the usefulness of 
the accumulation of the precious metals, are 
quite contrary to their views. His favourite 
remedy is the multiplication of absolutely in- 
dependent comsurners {consomnmteurs imUpend- 
ants par excellence), and the increase in their 
hands of coined precious metals (Du vrai 
Gouvemement dcs Pcuples de la Terre, London 
and Paris, 1801-1802, p. 89). 

His works, although written in French, were 
published in London ; De Cflconomie Politique 
Modeme. Discours fondamcnial sur la Popu lation 
(London, 1786, and Paris, 17 %).--dHscours sur le 
(Iridit Puhtic des Nations de I’ Europe (1786). — 
Discours sur la Diinsmi dcs Terres (1788).— De 
t'flconomie Politique et Morale de VEsp^ce 
IDi.maine (2 vols., 1786 ). — Du vrai Principe acllf 
de VEconomie Politique (1797). Arthur Young, 
Travels through France (2nd ed. vol. i. p. 481), 
writing on his own studies and those of Sir James 
Stuart, on the subject of “Population,” refers 
thus to Ilerrenschwand ; “other writers have 
arisen who have view'ed the subject in its right 
light ; and of these none liave equalled Mons. 
llerenscliwandt, who in his Econoniie Politique 
Moderne^ 1786 ; and his JJiscours sur la JHvision 
des Terres, 1788, • has almost exliauskd the 
.s^^hject.” E. ca. 

HERRERA, Ciustobal Perez de (end of 
J6th and early 17th century), physician of the 
royal navy of Epaiii and of Philip II., wrote 
several*work8 on the poor, among which may 
be mentioned his several Discursos del Aviparo 
ie los legitiinos Pobres (Discourses on the Pro- 



tection of the well-cooductod Poor), M^rid, 
1595, 1698, and 1608. He recommends the 
erection of spetjial houses (Jlbcrgues), which are 
to bo supported by the church, the municipal 
autlioritJes, and private charity ; but mflike 
his ]>redcco8sor Giginta (q.v.), he docs not 
in his Jicplica (Reply) to the objections opposed 
to his discourses, appear to be willing to 
enforce work on the well-conducted poor, and 
only coiisi<lers it as a mode of correction for 
vagrants and women of bad character ; he 
would oven allow the well-conducted poor, 
whilst inmates ol the house, to go out begging 
on their own account. 

Moie favourable to Herrera’s endeavours than 
to Giginta’a, King Philip III. in 1596, ordered, 
hia plan to bo executed in lifty towns and rural 
places ; but owing ])robably to the absence of 
the test of work suggested by Giginta, its effects 
wore rather favourable to than restrictive of 
the extension of pauperism. 

[Colineiro, Hi^ioria de la Econoviia Politica en 
Mspaila (vol. ii. pp. 29 and 38), Bibliotcca de 
h )3 JHcouojaistas EspaHoles (p. 135). — Iglesias, La 
lienefuu’ncia en Espafla (vol. i. ]». 257).] E. ca. 

HEHRIES, John Charles (1778-1855), 
statesman and financier, was the son of a 
London merchant. In 1798 he entered the 
public service a.s junior clerk in the treasury, 
but was soon promoted to a jdace in the roveiiiio 
rlcp-irLmciit, where he so distinguished himself 
that. Pitt om])loyod him to draw uj) his counter- 
resolutions against Tierney’s financial ])roposals. 
11 ^ fiirth“r received the thanks of the jirime 
minister in 1803 for his pamphlet in reply to 
the financial strictures of Cobbett and Lord 
Grt nville. Terries acted for some time as secre- 
taiy to Vansltbirt, and afterwards to Spencer 
Perceval, and in 1811 he was despatched to 
Ircl.iiul to a.ssi8t Welh'.sley-Pole, the Irish ehan- 
collor of the exchequer. The same year lie was 
app( Ml ted f.u the arduous office of commissary- 
in-cii:''i‘, in whfth jiost he did mudi to coj)e 
wdth the jobbery everywhere ]irev.^cnt. He 
had now a great reputation as a political econo- 
mist, and in 1813, in coiijmictioii with Nathan 
Meyer RoUischild, he succeeded in carrying out 
a plan for the collection of French specie for 
the use of Wellington’s arlhy. But owing to 
the contimieil dearth of specie in 1815, a large 
niimher of 20-franc pieces were, at Herries’s 
suggestion, coined at the mint for the use of the 
army. Tlie office of coMiinissary-iii-chief liaviiig 
boon abolished in 1816, Herrics retired on a 
pension ; but he was soon appointed to the new 
office of auditor of the civil li.st. In 1821 he 
was appointed one of the commissioners foa 
inquiring into the cpUciTon and manugeineut 
of the revenue in Ireland. He was iia.med 
financial secretary to the treasury in 1823, 
being returned to pariiament during the^same 
year for ITaiwieh. It was under his direction 
that the oonsolidation of the customs laws was 


effected. « When Lord Goderich (Earl of Ripon), 
became prime minister on the death of Canning, 
Ilcrries was appointed chancellor of the ex-^ 
chequer at the kflig’s siteoial request. Minis- 
terial complications ensued, the result of which 
was that Herries left the exchecpior and became 
master of the mint. Ho served on the finance 
committee of 1828, and was the first fmanciei 
to “ make the jtublio accounts intelligible.” 
Ill 1830 he became president of the board of 
trade, but resigned both his offices when Lord 
Grey acceded to office. In the session of 1832 
Ilcrries made a severe and damaging attack 
u))oii the govcniineiit in connection with the 
Ru.s.8ian-Dutch loan. He was secretary at war 
ill Peel’s ministry of 1834-35. Appointed in 
1838 one of the committee on metropolitan 
im})rovemeute, ho drew up the gi’cater portion 
of its second report. He strongly attacked the 
financial and commercial policy of the Whig 
govornnicnt in 1841, but the same year lost 
his seat in the house. Having retired from 
Harwich at the dissolution, he unsuccessfully 
contested I])swich. He now remained out of 
jiarliament for six years. Returned in 1847 
for Stamford in the protectionist interest, he 
strongly opposed the repeal of the navigation 
laws. In the Derby ministry of 1852 he held 
the office of president of the board of control, 
but that ministi’y was overthrown In December 
(1852), and in the ensuing year Herries retired 
altogether froui parliamentary life. Henies 
was not a great statesman or a brilliant speaker, 
but be acfjuired the reputation of an able 
financier and an assiduous public servant. 

[E. Herries, Memoir of the Puidic Life of J. C. 
Herries. — Biilwer, Life of Lord Paliaersion . — 
Walpole, History of Li} gland. — Annml Register ^ 
1855. — Art. ‘Ulerrie.s, J. C.,” Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. 

Herrics bus recently been appealed to by Mr. 
W. H. Smith, Mr. Glaclstoue, and Sir. W. Har- 
coiirt, as an authority m)i>n the probability of 
panic in the event of bfiiietallisni. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour exprt^sod a very dillereut view of his 
abilities. “Speech at BinietalUc Conference,” 
liondon, 189.0.] «. B. s. 

H EUSCHLING, Philipp F. Xavier Tiiko- 
DoflE (1802-1883). An eminent official of the 
ministry of the interior in Brussels, was a 
frequent contributor on statistical subjects to 
the Journal das J^cononiistcs. — La Rdgiqxie 
Judiciaire, — Keviie d9 V Administration et du 
Droit Adviinistratif en Belgique. -Bulletm de 
la Commission de Statistique de Belgique, etc. 

Tlyj list of his luiblications extends over three 
pages of the Belgian Bibliographie Nationale 
(Brussels, 2 vols. 1888). Among them oimht to be 
mentioned ; Essni sur la Statistique gmkrale de 
la Belgique (1838 ). — BMiographie hisforique de 
la StatiUique en Allmagne -Manud de 

Statistique eihnographique univei'setle (1847). — 
Le Congris C^cral de Statistique tenu d BruxeUee 
en 1863 (Paris, 1863 ). — JUsuml de la StaHsHqut 
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O^nfrale de Belgique de 18^1 d 1850^ (1853 ), — 
V Empire de Tiirqui^ (1860). lie wrote in con- 
tiunction with M. Block ; Das Kaiserthum Frank- 
reich Uiid das lumigreich lielgun (Leipzig, 1871), 
and collected under the title of L’Impdt siir 
Ic Revenu (1873), several of his scattered pamph- 
lets and review articles advocating an income tax 
to take the jdace of indirect taxation and license 
duties [patcntes). He assisted Quutelet {jq.v,) 
in the publication of the Qomjites ReiuUis des 
Travaux de la Commission Centridc de StatistiquCj 
and Bivort in bringijig out the Aniiales Ligislati'oes 
de la Belgique, and trans. rrinc. of Slat of 

B. IIir.DEBRANJ) [q.V,). E. Oa. 

HEYSHAM, John, M.D. Edin. (1753- 
1834), is best known through his statistical 
observations, oxieiiding from 1779 to 1787, on 
the bills of mortality at Carlisle, in which town 
he followed his profession of physician, llis 
tables include the number of deaths according 
to age, sex, and conjugal condition, and are 
accompanied by general observations on the 
vital statistics of Carlisle, including some 
remarks, with statistical illustrations, concern- 
ing the value of inoculating for smallpox. His 
figures formed the basis of Joshua Milne’s 
Carlisle Life Table, which from its greater 
accuracy very generally superseded the North- 
ampton table previously used, tliough the 
mortality at Carlisle w'as somewhat lower than 
that of England. Heysham took a census of 
the town in 1780 and in 1788, and calls atten- 
tion to the large increase in th#number of the 
inhabitants, due to manufactories. 

An abridgment of Obsei'vations on the Bills of 
Mortality in Carlisle 1770-H7, Carlisle, 1797. — 
An Account of the Jail Fern at Carlisle in 178 J 
Bond., 1782. 

[Dr. H, Lonsdale, Life of John Jhysham, 
M.D.i Lond., 1870. — Concerning the Carlisle 
Table, see also Joshua Milne, TretUise on the 
Valuation of Annuities, 2 vols., Lond., 1815, and 

C. Walford, Insurance Cyclopedia, s.v. Carlisle 
T(Me of Moriality, Lond., 1871.] k. h. h, 

HIDAGE. The earliest tsik in English 
history, tlie Daneueld (q.r.), was a tax of 
a varying number of sliillings on the hide of 
land. The original reason for this imposition 
was to buy off the Danish invasions uwler 
Ethelred II. But long after this pretext had 
disappeared, even after the Norman Conquest, 
the daKogeld continued to be levied from timo 
to time under the same name. But after 1163 
it disappears from the rolls, and liistoiians have 
often supposed that it was never again levied. 
But precisely tlie same diarge on land continues 
to be made by Henry II, and liiihard I. Wilder 
the ni.aie of hidage, and in the 18th century 
as canf&age. Hidage thendbre is really tJm 
same a» danegeld, tliough it only aj)jK-dr8 as a 
technical t^m after tlie latter had fallen into 
disuse. > K. L. 

HIDE. In the original distribution of land 

among the English settlers in Britain the 


portion allotted to each free man, i.e. the home* 
stead with a share in the arable and pasture 
lands of the township (see Al;On), was called & 
hide. Fnim this use came its later moaning 
as a measure of area. By the laws of Edward 
the Elder a ceorl wlio had fully five hides of 
land* with other (pialifications could become & 
thegn. But it is impossible to determine the 
measurement denoted by a hide in Anglo-Saxon 
times, and it is certain that tliis varied very 
much in different localities. After the Norman 
Conquest a hide means the same as a carueato, 
i.e. the land that can be ploughed by a single 
team. Tliig, originally a varying area, is 
fixed in the twolftJi century at 100 or 120 
acres. 

[Kemble, Saxons in England, L 88 . — Dialogas 
de Scaccario, i. 17. — E. W. Robertson, llislorical 
Essays. — Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 74.] 

R. L. 

The hide or Iwjid appeals to have iiieaiit, 
in primitive times, the amount of land 
which sufliced for a family ; it consisted of 
arable land witli pasture rights, and has been 
generally regarded as tlio sbaie allotted to each 
free warrior (Alod). Cliartors (piotud by Mr. 
Round seem to prove that the hide was an area 
of 120 acres. 

Ill Domesday Book the term is used as a 
unit of assessment for purposes of calculating 
the Danegeld. Like the term ca.rucato (i>ro])erly 
160 or 180 acres, see Caiiuoage) it ceases, iu 
this great record, to bo a direct measure of 
area ; for a large expanse of barren heath, and 
a comparatively small but fertile arable hold- 
ing, might each be rated as a hide. The 
jjiiucijile of beneficial hidation, or the favour- 
able rating of certain estates or districts (as e.g. 
the archiopiscoiml land in Sun'ey) was so far 
operative that it is quite imiiossible to deduce 
the area of an estate fr,om the Domesday hides. 

HIGGLING of the market is described by 
Adam Smith as a process by wliich “ exchange- 
able value " is adjusted to its measure “quantity 
of labour.” 

“It is often difficult to ascertain the proportion 
between two different quantities of labour . . . 
it is not easy to fimi any accurate measure cither 
of hardship or ingenuity. In exchanging, indeed, 
the different productions of different sorts of 
labour for one another, some allowance is 
commonly made for both. It is adjusted, 
however, not by any aceairate measure, hut 
by the higgling and bargaining of the market, 
according to that rough equality wliich, though 
not exact, is sufficient for caiTying on the 
l^iusiness of common life ” ( Wealth of Nations, 
bk. i. ch. V.). 

Coniparo Flkeming Jenkin ; “ The higgling 
of the market, a.seertaining the result of the rela- 
tive (lemaiid and suy)ply in that market, does not 
in the long run determine the price of either egga 
1 or tea ; it simply finds out tlie price which had 



bccu already determined by quite differentmaana ” I 
(“ Time - Labour System,” Papers, Literary, | 
Scientific, etc., p. 139). It is possible to accept 
the writer’s account of the market /w-ocm {Ibid. 
p. 123) without contrasting so strongly the deter- 
mination of price by demand and supply and by 
cost of production (op. Miusliall’s Principles, 
Prof, to Ist cd. p. xi.). Prof. Marshall at the 
beginning, Avlicn treating of the theory of the 
equilibrium of demand and supply, gives an 
excellent type of the action of a market(/6i<i. 5th 
ed. bk. V. eh. ii. § 2). Sec also App. F. on barter 
at end ol volume, and Matlienialical App., note 
xii. TJio subject can hardly bo apjjrehendcd 
without mathematical concejjtions. Thus Mill, 
in his description of the play of demand and 
supply (PoZ. Eem., bk. iii. ch. ii. § 4), in the 
absonceof the idea of a demand -curve or function, 
may seem to use the })hrases “ demand increases,” 

‘ ‘ demand diminishes, ” loosely. A more distinct 
iilea is thus expressed by Fleeniing Jonkin in 
liis Oraphic JtcprcsenUUwns. “ If every man 
were openly to write down beforehand exactly 
what he would sell or buy at each price, the 
market price might bo computed immediately.” 
A similar idea is presented by Prof. AValras 
{i^Umenis d'I'A'onomie Pure, art. 50). In some 
later passages he has formulated the higgling of 
the market more elaborately. The present writer, 
criticising these j)assages {lievue d* J^conomie 
polUiqwi, Jan. 1891), has maintained that oven 
if the disjtositions of all the parties were known 
beforehand, there could bo predicted only the 
position of equilibrium, not the particular 
course by which it is reached. Of course 
special observation may supply the defects of 
theory. For instance there may be evidence of 
tlie ucideiit which (Jantillon attributes to the 
“altercation” of a market, namely the pre- 
dominant influence of a few buyers or sellers ; 
“ lo prix u^gle parquelques uns cst ordinairement 
flttivi jiar les autres ” (li'ssai, part ii. ch. ii. 
Dea prix des Marches). Compare Obndillac : 
“ Aussitot quo quelqucs uns seront d’accord sur 
la propoj-tion h. suivre dans leurs echanges les 
autres prendront cotte pro])ortion poui* r^lo ” 
(Le Cimmene et le QouvemcmeiU, ch. iv. Dcs 
marches). 

“ niggling” is not always qualified ns “of 
a market.” Tho tenn may bo used in much 
the same sense as the “art of bargaining” is 
used by Jevons, with reference to a tiunsaction 
between two individuals, in the absence of 
competition (Theory, p. 124, 3rd ed.). Thus 
Professor Marehall, in an important passage 
relating to tlie caso in which agents of produc- 
tion are held by. two mo.iopolists, say^ that 
there is “nothing bul ‘higgling and bargain- 
ing’” to settle tho proportions in which a 
certain surplus will be .divided between ^the 
two {Principles of Economics, bk. v. ch. xi. ond), 
Moses, in the Vicar of Wakefcld, did not 
require a fair for the exercise of the skill 
VOL. U. 


which is thus attributed to him ; “ He always 
stands out and higgles and actually tires tliem 
till he gets a barf|Biin.” F. Y. e. ^ 

HIGHWAY RATES. See Rates. 

HILDEBRAND, Buuno (1812 - 1878), a 
German economist of the liistorical school 
who won an enviable rcjiutation among his 
contemporaries by his scholarly contributions 
to the science, and especially by a rare adminis- 
trative 2 >ower that found its happiest expression 
in the establishment and editorial management 
of the JahrbiicJier fur Nationaldkonomic imd 
StcUistik, was born at Naumburg, a small town 
on the Saale river, where his father was clerk 
of the court. In 1836 he began an academic 
career as jjiivatdocent or lecturer in history at 
tho university of Breslau. Like G. Kries and 
Carl Knies, however, he soon specialised in poli- 
tical economy. The instructorship developed 
three years later into an assistant professorshij), 
and in 1841 Hildebrand was made full professor 
of political science at tho university of Marburg. 
While in this position he rei)resented Marburg 
in the Paulskirche Conference at Frankfort, and 
in 1849-50 he sat as representative for tho oity 
of Bookenheim in the Hessian jjarliament. It 
was in this latter body in September 1850 
that Hildebrand moved and carried a motion to 
refuse tho additional gi’ants asked for by tho 
government in the annual budget. A dissolu- 
tion of tho House followed and Hildebrand 
lost his position as professor at Marburg in 
consequence of his action. He then went to 
Switzerland and was made professor of political 
science, firat at Zurich and then at Berne, where 
ho founded tho fust cantonal statistical bureau. 
In 1861 ho was called to the chair of political 
economy at the university of Jena, where he 
remained until his death. It was hero that he 
started the publication of the Jalirbiklier, which 
ho edited alone until 1873, when Prof. Johann 
Conrad, a former i»upil, became associate editor. 
Prof. Conrad succeeded td the chief editorship 
in 1878. Ill* 1864 Hildebrand was made 
director of tho statistical bureau of the United 
Thuringian States, in which position he 
published many valuable statistical researches. 
His tfhief work, however, was liis book entitled 
“Political Economy of the present and future” 
Die Nationalokonornie der Gegenwart und 
Zvkmft, the firat volume of which appeared 
in 1848. Much raat(S-ial on the industrial 
condition of labour and manufactures, gathered 
during a long stay in England in 1846, W’as 
utilised in this work. Ht criticises the different 
school^ from the historical point of view and 
r treats the laws of economic development in 
modern times ethically and politically, l^rhaps 
Ids be.st and severest criticisms arc thCse of 
Engels, Proudhon, and tlio theoretical parte of 
Fried. List’s doctrines, although Hildebrand 
was himself a moderate ]>rotectionist. In spite 
i of the tect that this book was welcomed as an 
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important contribution to that stream of litera- 
ture begun by tl)o historical school, a second 
''. olume never aj)pcared, possi^Jy because of dis- 
inclination to go lurtlier on the same lines, but 
more probably because of absorpticui in more 
practical work. 

Hildebiaiid was a man of great energy and 
organising power, with a good hold on practical 
life, and always successful in collecting economic 
facts from all classes of people. Ills practical 
activity occu])ied itself in the organisation ol 
two small i-ailways in Zurich and Bern, and of 
a short railway in the Saale valley starting from 
Jena. He also established several friendly 
societies in the towns in which he lived. As 
a university lecturer he was not particularly 
brilliant, in the form or contents of his Icc- 
tiu'es ; he usually .s[)oke without notes and 
ill a somewhat disconnected manner, but he 
laid great stress up(jn jiersonal work with his 
students, and his iiillucnce on them, especially 
by way of suggestion and supervision, was 
peculiarly successful. Criticism and the de- 
velopment of a critical s})ii it among his students 
was ever with him a hobby. His chief writings 
in the order of their aj)pearanco are as follows : 

Xemtpkontis et Aristotdis d& (jecoiumia puJflica 
doctriuie illmiraLce^ 2 Teile, Marburg, 1845. — 
Dk Nationalokonomie derUegenwart und Zukunfty 
I (einziger) Bd. Frankfort a. M.1S18. — Statistuche. 
Mitteiliingeii uher (he v()lk3Wirtfi>scha/Uicfu’n 
Hustande KurJeeasens, Berlin, 18.53. — Ikitrdge zv/r 
Statistik des Kantonn Ikrn. Bd. 1. 1 Halite, Bern, 
I860. — Die KurhesdscJie IdnanzmnoaLiung^ 
Kassel, 1860. — Untermchxwjen vh&r die 
lievolkerung des alien Jialiens {Arlikel im Neuen 
Schweizi'.rischen Museum, 1 861.) — Deajitiquissimm 
agri romani distrihationis fuie, Jena, 1862. — 
Statisiik Thnnngens, Milted ung-in des statist. 
Bureaus Vereinigter Tharingisctier Staatm, 2 Bdc., 
Jena, 1867-78. — Principes de statistique adminU 
strative, enscign^s cl V UnimsiU de J^na. Traduit 
de Vallemand siir les cakiers du professem et 
resumes par X. Heus^ding, Brussels and Paris, 
1872. [This was an unauthorisecj translation of a 
college student’s note book which appeared in the 
Bulletin de la Commission centridc de staltslvjue, 
vol. xiL] 

Many valuable articles upon various economic 
topics in his Jahrbilcher, 8. m‘ 0 { u 

HILDKETH, Hiohard (1807-1867), was 
bom in Deerfield, Mass. ; he became a lawyer 
and editor in Boston, and was the author of a 
standard history of United States. Ho 
published many works on history and nioi’al 
and political philoso]>hy, among which is. The 
History of Banks, to which is added a Demonstra- 
ti.. of the Advaidage and Necessity of fr^e Com- 
petition in the Business of Banking, Boston, 
1837, pp. 142. Hildreth argued that bank-notes 
should be subject to the same kind of legislation 
M bills of exchange. i>. K. D. 

HILL, Sill KoWland (1795-1879), was the 
founder of ])cimy postage in England. In 
1819 he establisjicd Hazelwood School, near 


Birnungham, and in 1822 brought out, in con- 
junction with his brother, Matthew Davenport 
Hill, a treatise on ijublic education. "W’ith 
the hope that the government might be induced 
to examine into the homo colonies of Holland, 
which seemed to alford valuable suggestions for 
our own poor-law administration, he wrote a 
pamphlet on Ho)ne Colonics m 1832. In 1835 
he was appointed secretary to the commission- 
ers for the colonisation of South Australia, ami 
m that capacity suggested a plan for municipal 
government which is believed to contain the 
first scheme ever put forward for ])roportional 
representation. In 1837 his pamjdilct appeared 
on Post Oj/ice Inform : its Importance and 
Prcudiuihihty, urging the substitution of a uni- 
form charge — jirefcrably the minimum then in 
use, one penny — for the coinjdicatcd system of 
“ rating ” then practised. This led to consider- 
able popular agitation, which induced the 
government to apjioint a committee of einjuiry 
ill 1838, and to introduce a Penny Postage 
Bill in 1838, going into ellcct in 1840. To 
assist in carrying out the contemplated reforms, 
Hill was appointed in 183i) to a position in the 
Treasury. The term for which lie was ajipointed 
having expired, ho was dismissed by the new 
ministry in 1812 ; and thereupon turned his 
attention to railway management, as director 
and then chairman of the Brighton Coini)any 
(1843-1846). In 1846 a national testimonial 
was presented to liim in recognition of his ser- 
vices in jiostal ndbim, together with a sub- 
scription of £13,000. In the same year he 
was appointed to the newly-created office of 
secretary to the ]>ostmaster- general. In 1854 
tliis olfiee was combined in his person with the 
older ollice of socretaiy to the general post 
office ; and ho remained sole secretary till his 
rc.signatiou in 1861. He had been knighted 
in 1860 ; and on his retirement received a par- 
liamentary' grant of £20,000. Ho was buried 
in Westvinster Abbey. '■ 

The i)riuciple.s of the modern jiostal service are 
so far-reaching that it may he well to state them 
in Kowlaud Hill’s own words. Hia attention, 
he tells us in his autobiograi>hy, was first directed 
to the subject by, his interest in the problems 
of taxation. He had come to the conclusion 
that the best tax was that whereof “the pro- 
ductiveness kept pace with the increasing number 
and prosperity of the nation.” “This test 
brought the tax on the transmission of letters 
into bad pre-eminence, since during the ])revious 
twenty years the revenue derived from the post 
office . . . had even somewhat diminished.” 
The suggestion, which ho attributes to his father, 
Thomas Wright Hill, that “ even for fiscal purposes 
postage was unwisely high,” then occurred to 
him ; and he “started” upon his work of investiga- 
tion “with the siinple'iiotion that rates must be 
reduced.” *' The question to ho decided therefore 
was, how far the total reduction might safely be 
carried ; and this involved two preliminary in 
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qiiiries ; first, what would be the probable iucfease 
of correspondence consequent ni)OU such or such 
reduction ; secondly, what would be the augmen- 
tation of ex])eiise coiiseciucnt upon such increase.” 
As to tlie first he concluded from an observation 
of the cases of several conniioditics, not only^that 
cheapening was followed by an incretise in demand, 
but tliat “reduction in price, even if it does not 
increase the total expenditure on the article, seldom 
if ever perniaiiently lowers its amount.” As to 
the second, he saw that under the existing system 
many of the elements of cxjiense “ must increase 
in something like direct jiroportion to increase in 
the number of letters.” liut this he tliought by no 
means necessary ; expense could be elfectually 
reduced by siinidicity of operation, and this could 
bo obtained by “reducing the })rodigious variety 
of lates, and ado})ting means to induce juepay- 
inent,” “In considering how far the variety of 
rates might be rcdiK'cd, J was led to inquire what 
proportion of postal expense proceeded from the 
conveyance of hitlers iroin town to town, and 
further how far siicli exjieuse varied m relation to 
distance.” “I found, first, that the cost of con- 
veying a letter between post-town and post-town 
was exceedingly small ; secondly, that it had but 
little relation to distance ; and thirdly, that it 
depended much ujioii the number of letters con- 
veyed by the particular mail ; and as the cost per 
letter would dimiiiisli witli every increase in 
number, and siieh increase would certainly follow 
reduction of ])ostage, it followed tliat, if a great 
reduction toidd be elVected, the cost of conveyance 
per letter might be deemed absolutely iusignilicant. 
Heiii-e 1 came to the conclusion that the practice 
of rogulat’iig the amount of postage by the distance 
over which a letter was conveyed . . . had no 
foundation m piincijde ; and that consequently 
the rales ^ ostage should be irrespective of dis- 
taac\ 'Hi is discovery, as startling to myself as 
it coUi<l he to any one else, was the basis of the 
plan which has made so great a change in po.stal 
affairs” \The Life of Sir Rowland Hill and the 
History of Penny Postaye, by Sir Kowland Hill 
and ( IS iicpliow G. B. Hill, 1880]. 

[Ba lable, Finance, 1903, bk. ii. cb. iii«§§ 7, 3.] 
w. J. A. 

HILL - l)URTON, John, also known as 
Buuton, John Hill (1809- 1881), born at 
Aberdeen, was educated at Abei'doeii university, 
and after trying in vain to practise at the 
Edinburgh bar, became a writer for the IVcst- 
minstcr and Edinburgh Review. He helped 
Sir J. Bowring to edit Bentham’s works, llis 
first notable writing, if we except Bcnthamiaim, 
1843, is his Life of Jfuiiie, 1846, and Letters of 
Eminent Persons to David Hume, 1849. He 
edited the autobiogi-apliy of Carlyle of Iiiveresk, 
1860. llis Biogi'aphics of Lord Lovnt and 
Duncan Forbes, 1*847, ina^ bo said to have 
given a foretaste of liis Jlisioi'ij of Scotlaiul, 
1853, seq. wiiich has the signal merits of being 
faithful to the sources, .uid thorough, candid, 
and judicial in the examination of them. 

Hill-Burton’s chief economical book is PUifical 
and Soevd Economy, and its Practical Appli- 


cations (Chambers, Edinburgh, 1849). He ad- 
dresses himself to a supposed need of “the acting 
and thinking mai“” to have the true political*** 
economy set before him as concretely and as 
attractively as the false, which was just then, 
through Louis Blanc and others, neglecting no 
means of making itself known. He had long 
hojied to write sncli a book, and on a larger scale 
than time now allowed him. 

The book deals with njiplicationa and illus- 
trations ratlier than first principles ; .ami it bears 
the marks of a time of transition. The writer 
stands midway between two epochs, and de 
scribes both, with no very distinct consciousness 
that the old political economy like the old rdgime 
is giving place to a new. He mentions Mill’s 
Principles, 1848, with respect, but in a tone of 
disappointment (p. 42). He finds M ill’s discussion 
of luxuries, for exam])le, inadequate. On the 
other ha;id he himself states the Wages Eund 
theory, without any misgivings (p. 54). llis first 
section on production is largely a jdea for piece- 
woik against time-work. He quotes Thiers against 
the French socialists on the rights of jiroperty 
(p. 60). His quotation of the remark that there 
must always be a worst-paid industry (p, 29), 
does not lead him to any innovations in theory. 
His allusions to current events, railwa)is, colonies, 
liauperism, and epidemics, help to make Ids book 
at once readable and historically valuable, as 
enabling us to place ourselves at the jioint of view 
of an intelligent English citizen of tliat jxsriod. 

Otherwise it is far inferior in interest to his 
historical works, amd has little or iiotiiiiig of the 
charm of his literary masterpiece, The Book- 
Hunter, 1860. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that he is of most service to economists when 
he is not writing directly on their subject. 

Clear and wise as are the chapters of Ids Emi- 
grant's Guide, 1851, they bear out this statement. 
Almost at starting he speaks of the colonists as to 
be “giddcil by the eternal laws of political 
economy, laws as eternal and beneficent as those 
of the mechanical powers and animal life, laws not 
e-asily found, often misconstrued, taxing men’s 
intellects to the utmost, aii^ far more liable than 
the laws of othea sciences to the false direction of 
prejudice, yet existing in nature beyond doubt,” 
Em. “Australia, etc., ” part i. p. 7. 

This is u.se and wont, and largely obsolete use 
and wont. There is more character in the descrip- 
tion of those who should and those who should not 
emigrate, tlie contrasts of national cliaracter, the 
criticisms of Wakefield’s plan of emigration (pp. 88 
seq.), the sudden outburst against the tyraifhy of 
proprietors and capitalist (52), the jiroofs given 
of the necessity of the interference of the home 
government (73-88). ^lie statistics of wages in 
the colonies, and the coinrmmts on slave compared 
with frSb labour, must also be mentioned [Km. O., 
part ii.). “South Australia,” etc. (jip. 8, 16, 
25, 97, 136, 137, etc. America, p. 81, 182rl83). 

But Hill-Bnrtoii is more at home in Lis llfstory 
of Scotland, where his economical training often 
leads him to draw attention to incident* of which 
an ordinary historian would miss the significance. 

Such are, for example, his notices in vol. ii, (2nd 
ed, 1878) of absentee landlords, and the efi’eo^ qv 
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them, of an act forbidding exportation of goods or 
^ money from Scotland during war (1318), p. 306, 
in vol. iii. of tho decreasing w4llth of Scotland at 
the time of the Eoforniation, pp. 438, 448, of an 
early instance of a “consul” p. 438, of the cur- 
rency at the end of the ISth cent., p. 441, of 
export duties yielding more than import, p. 448. 
There is no dilliculty in adding to this list wlien 
we come to the later volumes. The economical 
element in tlie questions between England and Scot- 
land when their union was discussed after James l.’s 
accession (vol. v. 404), and wlien it was arranged 
under Queen Anne (vol. viii. 121, 207, etc.), 
receives adequate though never prolix treatment. 

The more laboured staterrumt of the latter case in 
the special Hutory of Queen A nne (1880 ed. ) pp. 48 
seq.f does not H<ld much that is important, though 
there too the historian occasionally uses the eyes and 
tho language of the economist. See esp. vol. iii. 
pp. 166 se</., on scarcity of money in Ireland circa 
1705, and iii. 312 on political economy as aided by 
statistics and “commercial book-keeping.” 

[Xi/c by Mrs. Hill-Burton in Hook lluuier (large 
paper ed. 1882). — Blackwood’s Magazine^ Sep- 
tember 1881. — Nat. Did. of Jiiog. (by Bichard 
Garnett).] j.b. 

■HIRE is the name given to jiayments for 
the use of services or movable things other 
than money. In tho usual economic division 
of income into rent of land, interest, and wages, 
not hire, like all other income derived from the 
possession of property other than laud, comes 
under the head of interest. There is, however, 
an important characteristic in respect of which 
hire of tliiiig.s must he classed with rent. In 
the case of rent and hire, when the borrower 
returns tho loan ho returns the thing actually 
lent, wliile in the case of interest he only 
returns a similar thing, not the coins actually 
lent but similar coins. E. c. 

HIRE AND PURCHASE AGREEMENTS. 
Those agreements (of which the much -advertised 
purchases “on tho three years hire system” 
are instances) are of^interest to economists, as 
they reju’esent a new form of credit, tho appli- 
cation of which seems extending both in 
England and abroad. They are in reality 
pureha.sing agreements which stipulate the 
payment of the purchase price by iu.stalment.s, 
but tho purchase docs not take elfect imt& the 
last instalment ha.s been ])aid, and in the mean- 
time tho instalments are dealt with as “rent 
for tlTe hire and use ” of the pm’chascd articles. 
This enables the vonefor to recover the goods 
in case of non-payment of any of the instal- 
ifoents without having Jiiad to go through tho for- 
mality of registering a of Sale, an^ at the 
sam*' time to retain tho instalments previon-sly , 
paid, «t He is, however, exposed to the ri.sk of 
the purchaser scdling or pledging the goods to 
a third party who, if acting in good faith and 
without notice of J;he vendor’s right, is entitled 
, to treat the sale or pledge as valid (Factors Act 
1889, § 2 and § 9 ; Lee v. Butler [1893] 2 Q. B. 
918 f Helby v. Matthews [i894] 2 C}. B. 262). 


Thefe is something to be said in favour of these 
agreements, as they enable persons of small 
means to purchase sewing machines or other 
articles producing income or reducing expendi- 
ture, but on tlio other hand, as they impose no 
immediate great sacrifice on the 2 )urchaser and 
iherelbre appear to him much more favourable 
than they really are, they are frequently used 
for the [)urpose of disposing of unmarketable 
goods or of obtaining excessive prices. The 
forfeiture of the instalments paid before default 
also cjiuscs great hardship. The abuses of the 
jmrcliaso and hire system seem to bo sjiecially 
lelt in Germany ; an im]>crial act dealing with 
some of them was passed in 1894. 

[For a complete analy.sis of hire and purchase 
and other similar transactions and full details as 
to tlieir use in Germany, see Cohn, Die voJksmri- 
schaftliche Bedeuiung des Abzakliingsge^chd/ts.] 

E. 8. 

HIRING. The contract of hiring {loealio- 
condudio) relates cither to things or services. 
In tho case of tho hiring of things the hirer is 
entitled to the jiosse.ssion of the thing for the 
puriiose stipulated, but acipiires no jiropcrty in 
it. In tho case of the hiring of services, the 
worker is bound to render tho service within 
the time agre ed niion, exercising a proper degi’ce 
of care and diligence on the work. 

[Addison on Contracts^ lOtb ed. 1903.] 

J. K. c. M. 

HISTORICAL METHOD. Tho historical 
method ofeconomic study is commonly contrasted 
with tho abstract and deductive methods. Such 
a contrast, however, is to some extent misleading. 
The study of economics might be concrete 
without being historical ; and, on the other 
hand, the historical method may be to some 
extent deductive. Tho distinctive feature of 
the historical method is its recognition of de- 
wlojnneM in economic life, and its consequent 
emphasis on the dynamical, c as distinguished 
from th^ purely statical elements in industrial 
and commercial organisation. Such a method 
of study is generally concrete: for in dealing 
with a process of growth the interaction of the 
different elements of social life on one another 
cannot be overlooked. It is true that a certain 
amount of abstraction is po.ssible even here, 
Particular lines of tendency may bo traced in 
the doveloi)ment of industrial lilc, without any 
special attention being directed to the special 
circumstances of different countries or districts, 
or sDal'i of society, by which the general move- 
ment is modified. Such abstraction as this is 
necessaiy in a scientific study of any kind. 
Indeed, even the history of a battle, or any 
other concrete event, i.s necessarily abstract, in 
the sense that it fastens upon certain salient 
features, and omits what are regarded os un- 
essential details. And this is much more 
obviously tho case when wo are endeavouring 
to trace the history of a great movement, with 
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R, view to the discovery of the broad principles 
by wliich it is governed. In this sense, then, 
even the historical method may bo said to bo 
to some extent abstract. Still, it may %irly 
enough bo contrasted with the abstract method 
of economic stmly, inasmuch as the elepienis 
which the historical method omits are merely 
those that arc regarded as too insignificant, or 
too limited in tlieir sphere, to have any im- 
portant inilucnco on the concrete process of 
development as a whole ; whereas, in the 
abstract method proper, the elements from 
which abstraction is made are sometimes con- 
fessedly of scaiccly, if at all, less importance 
in the concrete life of a country than those to 
which attention is S2)ecially directed. The 
historical method may, tlicrcfore, be described 
as one particular way in which the concrete 
study of economics is imrsiied. It is not, how- 
ever, the only way. The study of concrete 
facts at a particular time and place — cjf. such 
facts as those contained in Mr. Cliarles Booth’s 
Labour and Life of the Pcqjle~CA.m\ot proj>erly 
be said to be an illustration of the historical 
method, except in so far as these facts are 
brought into comparison with coiTesponding 
facts at other times and j)laces, so as to throw 
light on tlie ju’ocess of historical dcvelojnnent. 
The method of Le Peay, on the other hand, in 
dealing with similar matters, is much more 
distinctly historical. Thus it appears that the 
method of economic study may be concrete 
without being definitely histoncal. 

Again, the historical method is not neces- 
sarily inductive, in the sense at least in which 
the indu(tivo method is sharjdy contrasted 
wi.h the deductive. No doubt, any valuable 
hisicrical generalisation must rest on a certain 
basis of inductive imiuiry. But so also must 
all valuable generalisations with reference to 
tlm more statical conditious of human life. 
But after having, by some 2)rocess of induction, 
reached ccrbiiii general princijiles, tlR historical 
method, no less than the statical, may j)roceed 
largely in a deductive way. There may be 
laws or tendencies of historical devclojnnent, 
as well as laws or tendencies operative under 
particular hy])othotical conditions ; i and if it 
is possible to formulate laws of the fonner kind, 
their consequences may bo worked out deduc- 
tively, just as the consequences of the latter 
kind of laws may be traced. The only quali- 
fication to this seems to bo that laws of the 
former class are generally more complex in 
their character than those of the latter class ; 
and it is more obviously nece''sary in the case 
of the former to taVc a count of the j»articular 

1 Op. Keynes. Scope anti Method of Political 7?cou., pp. 
803-4, Ist ed. As an ill'i .tratioii of laws of the foruipi 
kind, reference may be made to the gcmTalisttion of 
List, in liis Theorie den Nationalm Systems dor politisdien 
Oekonomie, with reference to tlie staKoa of economic dc- 
velopineut through which llie nations of the tuiuperate 
jEone pass. 


circumstances by which their action is modified. 
Thus on the whole it remains true that the 
historical methof# tends to bo more inductiv'^ 
than the statical method. 

The jnominciice which has been given lio the 
historical method in recent times is due to a 
variety of causes, but chiefly to the introduction 
of that now view of human society which is 
commonly described as the organic view. The 
more statical metliod of study was introduced 
at a time when the iihysical and mathematical 
sciences were iiredominaiit, and when human 
society tended to he thought of as a more 
or less mechanical system. With the growth 
of biological science, and especially with the 
introduction of the theory of dcveloiiment, a 
new point of view was made possible. Society 
came to be regarded, not as a mechanical com- 
pound .of indciiendcnt elements, hut as an 
organic unity, composed of pnrte vitally related 
to one another, and undergoing a continuous 
process of development. Such writers as 
Montesquieu, Burke, Hegel, and Comte all 
contributed, in dillercnt ways, to tlm introduc- 
tion of this conception ; and wlicrever it has 
been introduced, it has made the statical method 
of study ajipear inadequate. 

Any attempt to balance the importance of 
the historical method against others would ho 
somewhat beyond the scope of such an article 
as this. There can be no donbt that some of 
its advocates* have unduly deiu’cciatcd what 
they regarded as rival methods. The more 
statical and the more abstract and the more 
deductive methods have their own place. The 
historical method, however, may claim to be 
the most comprehensive. Other methods have 
a place within it, rather than it within them. 
They sujqdy material for it to use and synthesise. 

It may he observed, in conclusion, that the 
adoption of the historical method necessarily 
brings economics into closer relation to other 
departments of study ttian that which lielongs 
to it when it*is treated in a more statical way. 
'I'he influence of political institutions, religion, 
education, moral principles, etc., cannot be 
overlooked in dealing with .social evolution, even 
wlfeii si»ccial emphasis is laid on its industrial 
ride. Economics thus comes to be regarded as 
a special department of sociology or social 
philosophy, rather than a strictly independent 
science. This need iftt, of course, juevent the 
recognition of the possibility of making a 
special study of the industrial side of life, or 
evo:^ of gaining vahmflle light by confining the 
attention for a time to that side of life, or to 
some special aspect of that side. Further, the 
historical method of study leads us regard 
the growth of social life as having reference to 
an end, A process of development^ is naturally 
thought of as a development towards something. 
The consideration of the ideal form of social 
order thus comes into prominence, an.l in this 
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way the study of oconoinic science is brought 
very closely into relation to ethics. 

[For furUicr discussions iii ofeiiiection with this 
subject, sec also Abstiiaot Pol. Ego. ; Anai.ytigal 
Method ; A I*()Steiiioki Rkasoninq ; A Piiioui 
Reasonin(j ; Deductive Method ; Pol. Eoon. 
AND Science; Inductive Mei’hod. For a list 
of books and articles dealing with economic 
nietliod, see the close of the article on Deductive 
Method. The best general treatment of the 
subject is Keynes’s Scope and Method of Poldiral 
Economy^ Lst edition. Cliajis. iv. and ix. bear 
especially on the subject of the present article. 
Bonar’s Philosophy ami Political Economy in. 
some of their Historical Relations will be found 
useful, though it deals very slightly with the 
influence of Comte and the development of the 
historical school. Special reference may also be 
made to Knies’s Die pnlitische Oelconomie vom 
geschiehUichen Slandpunkte. — Menger’s Die Irr- 
thumer des II i.’if.orimus in der deuischen National.- 
okonovue. — Mill’s Logic^ bk. v. ch. x. “Of the 
Inverse Deductive or Historical Method.” — Cliffe 
Leslie’s Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy. 
— The article on “ Political Economy ” by Profe.ssor 
Ingratu in the ninth edition of the Enrydoperdia 
Britannica. — Professor Sidgwick’s article on “ The 
Historical Method” in Mind, old scries, vol. xi. 
No. 2. — Suggestive remarks will also be found in 
Prof. Sorley’s essay on “ The Historical Method” 
{Essays in Philosophical Crilirum, pp, 102-12.5) — 
in Mr. D. G. Ritchie’s article “What are Economic 
Laws” {Economic Review, vol. ii. No. 3, pp. 
359-877) ; and in several other ret'Jiit articles and 
discussions,] j. s. m. 

HISTORTCAL SCHOOL OF ECONOMISTS. 
This is the designation frequently given to a 
number of writers and tcacbora, whose work 
ha.s been marked by certain common traits, 
and who have exercised an influence tending 
ill general in the same dirootiou. Their teach- 
ing, while in large part constructive, has yet 
been to an equally largo extent critical of the 
methods and results of what is variously de- 
scribed as the “ classical,” “ doduotivo,” or 
“theoretic” school of economigvS (see Clas- 
sical Economics ; Deductive Method). The 
“classical ” school may be said to have remaiued 
up to the present dominant in England ; it is 
strong in Austria and Italy ; and it has' in- 
cluded the names host known among the 
economists of the generation now passing away 
in France and America. Although, therefore, 
the historical school is- now perhaps on the 
whole supreme in Germany, has representatives 
in all other important countries, including 
England, and is reco^ised as having done 
goou service to economic science, the value of 
the movement as a whole cannot but be re- 
garded as still s^d) jvdice. Moreover, even a 
colourless description of the movement as a 
whole woul^i probably lead to misconception, 
owing to the marked divergencies between its 
representatives. The present article will, there- 
fore, attemi>t only to trace the sequence and 


affiliittion of ideas ; and the reader will refer to 
separate articles for a fuller acoount of ilie 
personages refen ed to. 

CJilfe Le.slie I’aised the cry ; “ Back to Adam 
Smith.” But it can hardly be doubted tliat 
Smith’s frame of mind was on the whole 
essentially nuhistorical, and that historical 
narration and inductive reasoning were with 
him subordinate to a deductive movomeiit 
of ibonght. Maltlius adduced a wealth o( 
historical information in support of his docti’iiie 
of population. But the historical school can 
hardly be said to have made its ajipcarance 
until the “orthodox” or “abstract” stnicture 
had been com])lctcd in England by Ricardo 
(1817), and there popularised by the Ej)igoni, 
and until tlie facile exj)ositions of J. B. Say 
(Traits, 1803, Centrs, 1828) had dill’iised over 
the civilised world the principles on which the 
whole edilicc of orthodox theory rested. The 
immediate literary creator of the liistorienl 
school was Wilhelm Kosciiek, writing in 1843. 
Two writers, however, were, in ditferent senses, 
forerunners of the movement, — .Jones and List ; 
and another, who was contemporary with its 
beginnings, but exercised no influence on it until 
a much later stage, was Auguste Comte. 

In the midst of the glowing success of the 
Ricardian group, Richard .Jones {Essay on ih4 
Distribution of Wealth, 1831), })iotosted that 
its conclusions, especially those concerning lent, 
applied only to a very recent period and a very 
small area. Ho urged with excellent sobornesa 
the need for historical investigation ; but his 
plea fell on deaf ears, and the only tiacc of his 
influence in economic litoratnro for iininy years 
is to he found in J. S. Mill’s treatment of peasant 
tenures. His German coiitempniary List {Na~ 
Uonal System of Pol. Econ,, 1841), cnoimous 
as was liis jiractioal political influence in his own 
country, must as an economist bo regarded as the 
prophet of a new movement rathpr than its initi- 
ator. Hi*., grouping of the economic liistory of 
the civilised nations of the temperate zone under 
five stages was a very rough and ready sketch, 
and, indeed, inaccurate ; yet it tliiew into Ger- 
man thought the idea of historical evolution, 
the fruitful parent gf more adequate furmulie. 

Meanwhile A. Com'I'B (Cours de Philosojihie 
Positive, 1839-42) w.as stating the same idea 
in more philosophical fonn. To him it seemed 
that economic phenomena were so intertwined 
with other social facts that a separate science 
of them was imjiossible. Tlie all ■ inclusive 
science of society, Sociology, ho divided 
into social statics, dealing with facts of 
co-existence, and social dynamics, dealing 
with facts of sequence. For social statics the 
ajipropriatc metliod was that of direct observa- 
tion, Jot dynamics that of conqiarison, — which 
could only bo effected by means of history. 
These ideas have of late penetrated into English 
economic circles through the writings of Dr. 
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Infjram ; they ai’o familiar to the GtJttman 
economists of to-day. But Comte’s writings 
were altogether unknown to German economists 
forty years ago ; and the historical school prqjier, 
in its oailier phases, was an entirely indepen- 
dent product of German thought. • 

The decisive word was spoken in the Ontiul- 
riss zu Vorlcmiujen uher die. Staatmirtlmliaft 
nach gcschichtlivlier Meilwde issued by the then 
young Professor 'Wilhelm Roscher at Gottingen 
in 1 843. Ho told his licaiers that his teaching 
would be guided by the historical method, and 
that ho “aimed at reaching for political 
economy a result somewhat similar to that 
reached in jurisprudence by the Savigny-Eich- 
horn metlind.” Thus with Rosehcr the new 
inspiration was the direct result of the elfcet on 
contemporary German thought of the argu- 
ments of the historical school in juris])rudcnco. 
This school had argued that the legal institu- 
tions and ideas of a jiarticular period and 
country were not to be regarded as eternal and 
necessary, but as the result of a long growth ; 
and that earlier practices are not so much to 
bo condemned fiom the modern standpoint as 
e.'cplaincd in their relation to environing condi- 
tions. These ideas were readily transferable to 
the economic sphere. Hence the historical 
“method” was, from the lirat, more than a 
mcLho'l with Roscher. It scorned to bring uith 
it, as self-evident, the jirincijdo of relativity. 
Tins he explained in the well-known and oft- 
quoted Preface. The shaiio which, in Irs 
opinion, political economy ought to assume is 
indicated in his description of it as the doctrine 
{Jjf'hre) 0 . the laws of development {Entwidrl- 
umwjeMzc) of the national economy {Volks- 
wirlhsduift). By the side of this phrase, and 
<w equivalent to it, ho placed in his later 
writings what ho called the “ fine defuiition ” 
of Von I.Iaiigoldt, — “the philosojihy of ocou- 
om'c history.’* 

Roscher has in recent years beeft criticised, 
by some iqiprovingly, by others disajiprovingly, 
for his supposed failure to make anv elfort to 
reach his own ideal. It is true that his Orurul- 
lagen, the only volume of his great System that 
has been translated into English, is constructed 
very much on the old lines, and has been not 
inaptly described as ^1 ill’s Primd 2 )les annotated 
with citations from tlio history of economic 
literature. But thi? is scientifically the least 
important oi his works. In his Essays on 
particular subjects ho was constantly under the 
inlUience of the thought of historical movement, 
though it found unsatisfactory exjiression in his 
use of such teiins ns “higher and lower stages 
of civilisation,” “ youth,” “ maturity,” and 
“old ago”, and ho was curiously possessed 
by the thought tlia;. all civilised natiois have 
to run through a like experience. It must be 
remembered, however, that in spite o** his fond- 
ness for ErUuickelungf Roscher had received 


his historical training in an old-fa‘iriionc,d, pre- 
evolutionary, school. His best work is to be 
seen in the volii fies on Ackerhau (Agi'iculture,* 
Ist ed. 1859; 12Lh cd. 1888), and Handels- 
urul Gewerhejkiss (Trade and Industry, Ist 
cd. 1881 ; 6ih od. 1892), in his System. 
Here ho traces the growtli and varying shapes 
of concrete economic institutions, — the bony 
framework of society ; and these two volumes, 
when comjiarcd with the space given to the same 
to]>ic8 in the Gmndriss, were clearly from the 
first intended to fomi the main body of his 
great treatise. They set an cxamjdo now 
generally followed in German universities, but 
hitherto exercising little iniluence in other lands. 
Tlie criticism to whicli Roscher’s System is 
ojien — and, in their measure, such university 
courses of instruction also as follow in its 
footsteps, — is that the sc})aration between the 
Gnmdlagcn and the subsequent ]>arts keejts 
inaltcra asunder which need to bo considered 
together. It is unsatisfactory, for instance, 
that the theory of wages and the history of 
trades unions should each bo dealt with 
in isolation, and that they should be brought 
into no sort of vital i elation with one another. 

Soon after tlie appearance of Roschcr’s 
Grundriss, the movement to which it gave rise 
was reinforced by the advent of two other 
wi'itei-s, who have since boon justly regarded os 
joint-founders witli Roscher of the historical 
school— Brurjt Hit-dehrani), and Karl Knies. 
Hildebrand’s National okmiomie der Ocyenwart 
U7ul Znkunft (1848) was never compleled ; and 
the first and only volume was chiclly critical. 
It is from this that the current German criti- 
cisms of Adam SiMrrii have been chiclly drawn. 
Hildebrand’s ultimate object, as declared in his 
Preface, seems but an echo of Roscher ; it is 
“to transform political economy into a doctrine 
(or teaching) of the laws of the economic do- 
velopmeiit of nations.” But he held to this 
conception much more<firmly tlian Roscher did, 
and expressed it in far more attractive language. 
Perhaps the best statement of it is presented in 
the prefatory announcement with which he 
began the publication of his Jahrhiicher fur 
Nationalokonomic und Statistik in 1863 : “ The 
economy of nations is, like their language, 
literature, law, and art, a branch of their 
civilisation ; like these other branchesjt moves 
within certain limiti set by natural law ; but 
within these limits it is a ])roduct of freedom 
and of tlie labour cf the human spirit. Accoid- 
iii^ the science which deals with it is no 
ab^act science, like the natural sciences stating 
the same law for all relations in time and sjiace, 
and measuring everything by the eartf measure. 
On the contrary, it has for its object investi- 
gate the movement of liistorical eyolution, from 
stage to stage, alike in the case of individual 
peoples and in the case of mankind at large, 
and so to discover the link wliich the labour of 
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the present generation is to odd to the chain 
of social development. The economic history 
•'it civilisation, and with iA general political 
and legal history and statistics, are the only 
sure foundations wlioreupon may bo erected 
any useful further construction of economic 
science. But history must not be the excuse 
for indiHercjiicc, or divert men of science from 
the practical problem of the time. The under- 
standing of the present is most vitally bound 
up with the understanding of the past ; and he 
can have no right understanding of history to 
whom the conditions and needs of his own time 
are unknown.” 

Towards the end which he proposed Hilde- 
brand’s contribution was twofold. To him is 
due the distinction between Natural-^ Geld-, wnd 
Credii-wirthsclmft (incidentally in his book of 
1848 ; elaborately worked out in his JaJbrhudh, 
vol. ii. 1864), which has proved so useful a 
formula in subsequent historical writing ; and 
the Jahrbuch founded by him was the first to 
furnish a medium for monographs by younger 
men on economic history. 

Professor Knies is undoubtedly a scholar of 
far deeper philosophic insight than Roscher or 
Hildebrand. And his work Die PolitiscJie 
Oekonomie voni Stamlimnlcte der gcschiddlkhen 
Methode (1853) was an elaborate and penetrat- 
ing criticism of current ideas which even men 
like Roscher and Hildebrand had handled with 
scanty discrimination. Thus, a^ has been well 
said by Professor SchmoUer, his book might 
almost be called “ Prolegomena to a whole scien- 
tific epoch.” “Whoever,” remarks the same 
wi'itor, “ began his economic studies in the de- 
cade 1850-1 860, knows howdeep its influence has 
been, and how in certain respects it served as a 
confession of faith to the whole German school.” 

The thought on which Knies laid most stress 
was that of the development of economic 
opinion parallel with the development of 
economic conditions. The idea of the relati\’ity 
of doctrine^ already brought forwaiM by Roscher, 
peculiarly interested him. And, although he 
encouraged historical study, and was ready to 
utilise its results, his book probably tended to 
turn some younger men from pursuing the pikth 
opened to them by Roscher and Hildebrand — 
the search for laws of economic evolution. On 
the othesr hand, ho had no sympathy with the 
view which even Roschefi hod held that the 
classical doctrine, perhaps in some modified form, 
could be regarded as an “Allgemeiner Theil,” 
or “ Qrtmdlagen,'” to be lludied first. He qrged 
that it rested on conceptions of property, con- 
tract, etc., which were themselves the result of 
history, and which were inex trice bly bound up 
with shafting conditions of time and place. 
That part of, the theory which was composed of 
propositions of absolutely general validity, like 
the proiKwitions of natural science, would bo 
found to be small indeed. 


Ulitil about 1870 the waves of thought sel 
flowing by these three writers, Roscher in 
Leipzig, Hildebrand in Jena, and Knies in 
llefilelberg, quietly spread over GeiTnany, 
and took ixjssessiou of the universities with 
but little opposition. With divcrgeii cies all eady 
indicated, the new movement had everywhere 
the characteristics of insisting — (1) on the rela- 
tivity of economic theory, (2) on the desira- 
bility of the study of economic history — includ- 
ing therein the empirical and statistical observa- 
tion of the present. Much detail work was 
done in these latter directions. Outside the 
country itself, the movement was unknovm. 

The foundation of the Vercin fiir Sozial- 
PolUik at the Eisenach Congress of economists 
and public men in 1872, gave the signal for an 
outburst of controversy. Hitherto the profes- 
sional economists had not made themselves 
heard in practical politics : now they united in 
recognising the existence of a “social question,” 
and in invoking the action of the state towards 
its solution. They thus incurred the enmity 
of a groat many journalists and politicians ; 
and as most of them were the disciples of 
Roscher, or Hildebrand, or Knies, the “histor- 
ical school ” became a synonym for the Social- 
ists OF THE CiiAiu. ICvcn among economists 
themselves, the term was used to shelter all 
who were in any way dissatisfied witli the 
classical economists and their German followers 
— to include the “inductive,” the “realistic,” 
and the “ ethical ” within its embrace. Reseller 
himself in 1874, in his Oeschichte der Nalicmdl- 
Oekonomik in Dcvischland, seemed to imply that 
the “realistic,” the “historical,” and the “etlii- 
cal ” directions were all much the same. But as 
soon as men of ability, thus for the time brought 
together in one camp, got beyond the utterance 
of generalities, divergencies were sure to make 
themselves felt. Professor Adolph Wagner of 
Berlin began about 1877, in the Allgemeine 
Oder ThaorUiscJic Folks wirthschaftslehre, forming 
the fii-st volume of a great Lehrhich^ the con- 
struction of a new edifice of economic theory to 
replace that of the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith. Professor Gustav Schmollor of Stras- 
burg (since of Berlin) maintained, on the 
contrary, that the time had not come for such 
an attempt, and that it should be preceded by 
a period of empirical, statistical, and historical 
inquiry. He established a series ot Staais- und 
sozialtmssenschafthche ForscMingen, wherein, 
imder his guidance, his pupils have published a 
series of valuable investigations. It was per- 
Ijaps hardly made sufficiently clear that the 
generali.sations or “ laws ” at which such histori- 
cal work was ultimately aiming were not bo 
much laws of coexistence as laws of sequence ; 
to use#Gomte’a phrase, “ dynamic ” rather than 
“static.” When the Austrian School (q.v.) 
made itself hoard. Professor SchmoUer and 
those who agreed with him lamented — not so 
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much that a fresh 1’esort should be madfe to 
abstraction and deduction, and that attention 
should bo concentrated aucw by some thinkers 
on the problem of value — but tliat this probham 
should be declared the main problem of econ- 
omics, and those methods its most appropiiato 
ones. Oil the other hand it became the 
practice of those who agi*eed either with 
Professor Wagner or Professor Monger to apeak 
of Professor Schmoller as an example of “ ex- 
treme Histoi'mnus" But it is not clear that 
Professor Schmoller and his disciples have 
gone beyond the ])osition3 assumed by the 
founders of the school. In his recent article on 
Volkswi rthsrhaft, VolHwirlMchaftsIchre vnd 
■vuthode (Conrad’s IfandworLerhuch, 1894), 
Schmoller mites : “The more impiiry is limited 
to a particular state of economic adairs, and 
this is provisionally treated as stable — certainly 
an allowable nicihodological device, — the easier 
it is to grasp the dominant psychical and other 
causes, to derive therefrom tyjncal forms of 
organisation, and to exjdain the elementary and 
typical economic processes. Whether these are 
called ‘laws’ or ‘ hy])othctical truths,’ they 
are, when insed with due limitation, the great 
instruments of knowledge, and the bases of right 
economic policy.” Schmoller goes on, indeed, 
to say that “they are not ultimate truths. It 
is necessary to carry through a deeper investiga- 
tion of the changing causes, and the changing 
economic forms and processes. This investiga- 
tion will bo threefold— (11 into the shajnng of 
tlie psychological causes, (2) into the history of 
economic orgiinisation, (3) into the progress of 
humanity a., a whole.” I'or the first, Schmoller 
urges a psychological study which shall be 
wider than the somewhat antic] uated balancing 
of [ilcasurcs and iiains or utilities ; as to the 
second, he remarks that the older hi8toric.al 
economics pointed to the goal, and recent work 
in economic history has bogun to collect and 
inter])ret the necessaiy material ; and dangerous 
as the third may be, entering as it does into 
the fields of the })liilosophy of history, of 
teleology, of hopes and pro})hecica, such bold 
syntheses will always be necessary to guide 
us in })ractical action. 

Meanwhile in England, os lar back as 1866, 
Thorold IlooElia had set the example of thorough 
investigation into the economic life of the past 
in his History of Ag, iculiure and Prices in 
Efuglnnd (vols. i, and ii., 1866). It was Cliffc 
Leslie, however, who first introduced to 
English thought the ideas wdiich liad long been 
making their way in Geimany. In his essay, 
on The Political Eoru .ny of Adam Smith 
(1870), Glilfe Lcvslio criticised the conception 
then common in England that political 
economy was a body oi necessary and universal 
truth ; and in that On the Philosophical Method 
of Political Ecomniij(\%1 6), lie argued that “ the 
whole economy of every nation is the result of 


a long evolution in which there has been both 
coutiuuity and change, and of which the 
economical side is^only a pai ticular aspect or 
pliase. And the laws of which it is the result 
must bo sought in history and the general laws 
of society and social evolution.” Glilfe Leslie 
was thus the first to biing together and unite 
the teaching of Kuies and Comte ; this has 
iMion since done more thoroughly, and with a 
more coinidetc acceptance of Comte’s social 
philosophy hy Dr. Ingiam in his History of 
Political PJeonomy (in Ency. Brit.y 1885 ; separ- 
ately 1888). CliHe Leslie’s criticism has re- 
sulted ill a more careful statement of their 
“postulates,” hy most Engli.sh wi'itcrs since, — 
as by Bagohot, in Economic Studies, 1879. 
But, as in Germany, so iii England, there was 
urgent need that a beginning should be made 
in the detailed study and systematic teaching 
of economic history ; in England it was from 
Dr. William Cuuuingham that the impulse was 
given in this direction, both by his writings 
(Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 
1882 ; a now and much larger woik under the 
same title, vol. i. 1890, vol. ii. 1892), and hy 
his academic activity in Cambridge. A little 
later Arnold Toynbee directed the attention of 
studeuis nt O.xford to the “ Industrial Eevolu- 
tioii of the 1 8th century ” (lectures published 
ill 1884). And interest in the .subject has 
since been stimulated from the historical and 
legal side by *11)0 works of Mr. Seebobm, 
(English Village Communities, 1883 ; Tribal 
System, 1895) ; Professor Maitland (Select Pleas 
in Manorial Courts, 1889); and Professor 
Vinogradolf (Villainage in England, 1892); 
from the statistical side by ]Mr. Cliarles Booth’s 
Labour and Life of the People (1904) ; and 
from the evolutionary socialistic side by the 
writings of Mr. Sidney Webb (History of Trade 
Unionism, 1894), and others. It has bogun to 
find a place in the requirements of Oxford and 
Cambridge examinations* in America, courses 
of lecturers are* regularly delivered ui)ou it in 
most of the important universities and colleges, 
usually in coiiuectioii with de])artment3 of econ- 
omics, but sometimes in connection with depart- 
ments of history ; and in Harvard a jirofes- 
sorial chair has been created with this object. 
Those who are engaged in this \vork dill'er, how- 
ever, widely from one another in their aftitnde 
towards the current En|;lish theoretic teaching. 

The position of the historical school in the 
three countries, Germany, England, and America, 
is affegted very largely by academic organisa- 
tion. In Germany there is a recognised dis- 
tinction between the “ Grundlegun^ ” or 
“ Allgcmeiner Tbeil” and other oepartments 
of economics. The historical school ftre in 
practice to be distinguished from various 
theoretic schools— (1) by their insistoiico on 
the vital importance of a thorough study of 
economic history after the “ Grundleguiig ” * 
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(2) by the comparatively small compass into 
which they woiilti compress the “Grundlegiing” ; 

(3) by the comparatively sl^jlit attention they 
would give to the ])syehology of “value” as 
a part of tlio “ Grujidloguiig ” ; (4) bj sur- 
rounding the individualist economics of self- 
interest there stated by general anthropological 
and liistorico-philosophical considerations. In 
England there is no such recogtiised distinction 
between the “ Grundlegiing ” and otlier parts. 
Indeed, economic teaclung in that country 
seldom includes more than the “Grundlegung.” 
In America, following tlie example of Harvanl, 
the tendency is t<i ajipoint teachers of economic 
history side by side with teachers of economic 
theory and hnance ; to make each “course” 
independent ; and to leave each teacher to 
detine his own lelations to economic science 
as he pleases. 

[Tliero is no account of the historical school at 
all comjdete ; and the student cannot dispense 
with riilereiice to the acdual writings of the lead- 
ing authors mentioned above. Koscher s Preface 
of 1843 is translated in full in the Quarterlif 
Journal of Economics^ October 1894. — The best 
account, tliough sympathetic, is that of Dr. Ingram 
in Hist, of Pol, Econ.fOh, vi. — Professor Schmoller’s 
essays on Poscher and Knies (Ziir LiUeratur- 
(jeschichte tier iStaats und Socialwisse7ischaften, 
1888), are brilliant and illiuninating surveys of 
parts of the field. — For a somewhat more partisan 
presentation of some of the questions at issue tlmn 
would be suitable here, reference may lie made to 
Ashley, j&VoH. JlisLj i. Preface (1888), and anmtro- 
ductfiry lecture On the study of Economic Ilisto^ 
in the Quarterly .Journal of Economics, January 
1893. — For a different point of view, see 
Marshall, Present Position of Economics (1885), 
and Keynes, Scope a7ul Method of Pol, Econ, 
(1904). See also Aug, Gomte; English SoHOiu,; 
French School; German School; Held; 
Cliffe Leslie.] w. j. a. 

HISTORY OF PRICES. See Prices. 

HITCHCOCK, lUuEUT (IGth century), of 
Caversfield, Bucks, served in the Netherlands 
under Charles V. in 1553. 

His chief work, A Politic IHot for the honour of 
the Prince (Loud. 1st Jan. 1580, reprinted in 
Arber’s English Gamer), was one of the^many 
schemes for the employment of the numerous idle 
but able - bodied vagrants who caused constant 
trouble in Elizabeth’s reign. Hitchcock proposed 
that they should be employed as seamen in vessels to 
be fitted out for the herftng and other fisheries, so 
that the profits which Holland enjoyed from this 
source might bo secured to England. 1 1 itchcock also 
wrote The English Afiny Rations in the time of 

en Elizabeth (appended to W, Garrard’s *ilie A ri 
of Warre, 1591), which contains statistics of the 
victuals necessary for soldiers in garrisons. He 
quoteg from his own ex])erience of the time when he 
was in charge of 200 pioneers at Berwick in 1551. 

[W. Cufininghafe, Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce, Modem Times, 1893.1 li. H. H. 

HOARDING. When practised by a com- 
munity, or by Ihrgo numbers of its members, 


hoarding becomes an economic fact worthy of 
investigation. It may arisfi from commercial 
panic, from distrust of existing forms of invest- 
ment, or from a want of any opportunity 
of investment. Or it may arise from mis- 
govbrnment, and the consc(pieiit distrust of the 
holders of power. 

In earlier times there was little or no 
hidnstrial use for cai)ital, except in agriculture 
or trade ; and beyond the limited field of lending 
on mortgage, or at usury, to those who wore 
oppressed by debt, there was no w'ay of obtaining 
a return upon capital without entering into 
active trade. In England, almost up to the 
close of the 17th century, tradesmen or mer- 
chants retiring from business lived literally 
upon their savings. It is stated tliat the lather 
of Pope, the }»oet, having amassed a lortiine 
in lra,(ie in London, retired to the country about 
the lime of the Revolution, carrying with him 
a .strong box containing nearly £20,000, out of 
wliich ho took from time to time whatever wa.s 
re(|uired for houseliold oxj)en.ses. It w\as the 
opinion of writers about the .same time, that 
very hirge .sums were constnuly ke}>t hiddep ni 
seerot places. Pi'ohably distrust w'as largely 
tlie cau.so of some of these eases ; and from such 
or mixed motives these practices emiliiiued well 
into the 191 li century, until the giowth of our 
system of banking, and tlie appreciation of its 
advantage and .sal^ety, together with tlie increase 
ol joiut-stoek enterprises, has rendered hoarding 
no longer necessary. It still continues to ho 
cxteiisivt'ly practised in France, jiartly from 
the different condition of b.inking there, and 
jiartly from general distrust. The greater 
])art of the war indemnity jiaid to Germany in 
1871 was jirodneed from the hoards of the 
French peasaiitiy ; and the same source supplied 
a large part of the gold required for the change 
of standard in Germany a few years later. 

The most extensive systerti of lioarding of 
which tfiere is any record is that wdiich exists 
in India, and has been going on there for a very 
long ]>eriod. This has undoubtedly arisen from 
the unscrupulous character of the former rulers 
of the country, and the habits induced by ages 
of misgovernment continue to iiilliieuco the 
people in their present condition of security, 
and under their increased ojiportunities. Both 
gold and silver, in the form of bullion, of coin, 
and ornaments are hoarded by the natives of 
every class. Estimates as to the amount of 
wealth lying dormant in this way differ very 
widely, but the population is so numerous, and 
the habit so universal, that tlie amount must 
be very large. Enormous hoards are known to 
be in the jiosscssion of some of the native 
princes ; and from the ago of some of tlie coins 
contained among these treasures it is evident 
that the accumulation must have commenced 
hundreds of years ago. 

Among the most civilised communities, 
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hoarding takes place at times of commercial 
panic. There is an almost universal distrust, 
and those who are able to obtain possession ol 
coin or currency store it up, partly to enable 
them to meet their own impending obligations, 
and partly out of fear that later on thcy*wdl 
not bo able to obtain it. Direct evidence of 
this })raetice is not usually easy to obtain, but 
it is clearly indicated by the returns during the 
Iianic in London, in 186(5. From the 21st 
March to the 30th .May there was a steady 
decrease in the bullion at the Bank, amounting 
to £2,578,000 (see Drain of Bullion). Yet 
at this time the country was gaining gold to 
much the same extent as usual, the net import 
during the three months April to June being 
mon than 4 millions. During the same period 
the notes in circulation increased from 20l> 
millions to 26 millions, so that there must 
have been morn than 12 millions, in notes and 
gold, Avithdrawn and hoarded. 

The financial crisis in the TJni(('d States in 
1907 sup])lies another exam]de. The country 
had a good su]»))ly of currency, and their bank- 
ing facilities were ample, yet there was for a 
wliilo a ])erfcct currency famine. Clearing- 
Ilouse certificates and similar paper forming an 
inconvertible paper muncyAvithout legal sanction 
were employed to an amount estimated at u]»- 
Avavds of 100 niillioua sterling. Firms of the 
highest Rlariding could scarcely obtain loans 
upon the most un<loubted security. 

[See report of Uoyal Conmiission on Gold and 
Silver, 1887. — For hoarding in France and Ger- 
many : evidence of Mr. \V. FoAA'ler ; in India : 
evidence of S. ' D. Barhoiir ; hy Maharajah of Biird- 
A'an, ibid. ajip. v. ; letter in Jlanlcers Magazvie, 
London, 1893, vol. Ivi. p. 205. — For currency ciisis 
ill U.S., see Joimi, Jvd. lianJccrs, Jan. 1894, pp. 
37-42. — For crisis of 1907 see Hankers Ma(jazine.y 
Nov. 1908, “ The American Grisis.” — Blue bonk 
on Indian (hirreiK^, 1893. — J. M. Robertson, The 
fuJIacy of Savini /. — Art on Saving.] lit w. b. 

HOBBES, T 110 MA.S (1588-1679), one of the 
most distinguished of English philo.‘-.ophers, 
was born at Malmesbury in AViltshire, and 
died at Hardwick, a seat of the Earl of Devon- 
shire. After attending a private school, he 
became a member of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and took bis B.A. degree in February 1608. 
Hobbes was recommended to the Earl of 
Devonshire as a tutor for his elde.st son, and 
thus formed a connection with the great house 
of Cavendish Avhicli lasted to the end of liis life, 
scoured him Irom want, and gave him also the 
leisure necessary for meditaticu and study. 
Afraid that he had giveu c 'fence by his writings 
oil political philosophy, Hobbes left England at 
the time of the meeting of the Long rarliamoiit 
in 1640, and spent eleven years in Paris. Here 
he made the acquaintance of the prince of 
Wales, afterAvards Cliarles II. He retiuiicd to 
England in 1651, and from 1653 lived with the 


Cavendish family. His writings were denounced 
by some as hostil j to liberty and by others as 
hostile to religion. He was also involved in 
several scientific controversies ; but he never 
experienced actual persecution. In the course 
of his long life, almost entirely devoted to 
study and to composition, Hobbes Avrote many 
works on a variety of subjects, philosophical, 
theological, mathematical, ] ihysical, and literary. 
A collected edition of his Jjatin Avritings in five, 
and of his English writings in eleven volumes, 
AA'as published hetAveen 1839 and 1845 hy 8ii* 
William IRolesworth. None of these Avritiiigs 
can strictly be termed economical. Ch. xxii. 
of Hobbes’s best-knoAvn treatise of political phil- 
osoi>hy, j>ma/f/i^Mi(publishf;d 1651), entitled “Of 
Systems subject, Political and Private,” con- 
tains, however, some remarks ujion the nature 
and influence of “bodies jiolitic for ordering 
of trade,” i.e. those ]uivilegcd companies which 
in the 17th century carried on so much of 
the foreign trade of England. “The end of 
their incorporating is to make tluiir gain the 
greater ; Avhich is done in two Avays — by sole 
buying and solo selling, both at homo and 
abroad.” Both are gainful to the privileged 
body because thereby they buy at lower and 
sell at higher rates. “ Of this double monopoly 
one part is disadvant.ageous to the people at 
liomo, the other to foreigners.” But Hobbes 
thinks that it would bo very jiroli tabic for a 
commonwcaltb iT its merehauts were bound up 
into one body to buy in foieigu markets, whilst 
at liberty at home every man to buy and sell 
at what price he could. For in this Avay their 
mutual competition Avould act only to chenpen 
the commodities Avhich they sell at home, not 
to enhance the price of the oonimodities which 
they buy abroad. The suggestion is ingenious, 
although impracticable. The economic doctrine 
of the Leviathan is chiefly contained in ch. 
xxiv., “Of the Nutrition and Procreation of a 
Commonwealth.” This figurative title is thus 
explained by tlTo author; “The nntiifion of a 
commonwealth consisted in the plenty and 
distribution of materials conducing to life ; in 
concoction or preparation ; and Avhen concocted, 
in th% conveyance of it by convenient conduits 
to the public use. ” The materials of nutrition — 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances — are 
the gift of God ; but, as they are partly natural 
partly foreign, a commonwealth must import 
that which it lacks “either by exchange or by 
just war or by labour. ];'or a man’s labour also 
is d qpinmodity exchangeable for benefit as 
Avell as any other thing ; and there have been 
commonwealths that, having no more tcjn'itory 
than hath served them for habitation, have, 
nevertheless, not only maintained but* also 
increased their power, partly by the* labour of 
trading from one ]ilacc to another, and partly by 
selling the manufactures AA'hercof the materials 
were brought in from other places.” 
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The distribution of the materials of nourish- 
ment “ is the ^constitution «>f mine and thine 
and his ; that is to say in 3ne wonl propriety 
(property).” Hobbes is at pains to show that 
this distribution is entirely the work of the 
sovereign. This doctrine follows from his 
general conception of sovereign power as in 
every sense absolute, and the creator ol all 
social arrangements. But the progress of his- 
torical knowledge has rendered his pro])osition 
unmeaning. Whilst dealing with distribution, 
Hobbes makes some very sensible remarks on 
the impracticability of setting aside any fixed 
fund or estate to defray the public expenses. It 
is impossible to prevent sovereign power from 
falling into extravagant hands ; and besides, 
“commonwealths can endure no diet,” since 
their expense is not limited by their own \vill, 
but by “ external accidents and the appetites 
of their neighbours.” 

By concoction Hobbes understands “the 
reducing of all commodities which are not 
presently consumed, but reserved for nourish- 
ment in time to come, to something of equal 
value, and withal so portable as not to hinder 
the motion of men from place to place ; to the 
end a man may have in what place soever .such 
nourishment as the place affordeth. And this 
is nothing else but gold and silver and money.” 
The natural advantages of gold and silver for 
this purpose are then explained clearly but 
incompletely. . 

Lastly the procreation of a commonwealth is 
explained as the sending out of plantations or 
colonies. But nothing is .said respecting the 
economic elTecta of colonisation. 

It may bo regi'ctted that a writer of so much 
analytical power as Hobbes should have bestowed 
BO little attention upon economics. But the 
explanation is to be found in the circumstances 
of his time and in the objects of his writings, 
so far as tlioy deal with political science. ^ The 
period at which Hobbes published the Ltviailmn 
was one of political confusion*cnding in civil 
war. The original cause of discord was not, 
as in our time, economic but religious. Men 
were contending, not for a greater share of the 
means of material well-being, but for freedom 
to worship as suited their conscience, and for 
power to force their mode of worship on those 
with Vhose conscience it did not agree. Hobbes 
endeavoured to extirpate the principle of striie 
by showing that every species of sovereign is 
and ought to be abso\ute, so that resistance to 
1 e will of the sovereign, whether pro^ted by 
religious zeal or any other motive, is always, 
illogiftil, immoral, and destructive to society. 
The real importance of Hobbes’s political treatises 
is to* be found not in any occasional remarks 
upon economic* subjects, but in his theory of 
sovereignty, which was developed by Bentham 
and the followers of Bentham, and through their 
writings har paittsed into current English thought 


[Life of Hobbes in the JHctiomry of Naiiond 
Biography, and the collected edition of Hobbes s 
Works, Fjnglish and Latin, by Sir William 
Molesworth, in 16 vols., London, 1839-1846.— 
Bouar, Philosophy ami PoL Econ., 1893.~Kosclier, 
Zur Qeschichte der Englischen Volkwirihschafis- 
i.Are(1851),PP. 47-53.] , 

HOCK, Baron Karl von (1808-1869). Of 
Jewish descent, after having studied in the 
universities of Prague and Vienna, Von Hock 
entered the financial ministry of Austria and 
became director of the customs in Trieste and 
in Vienna. Later on (in 1867) the- emperor 
made him a member of the upper house of the 
Austrian parliament. His first literary pro- 
ductions were novels, a book on Descartes and 
his Opponents (1835), and another on Poj)e Syl- 
vester II. and his Times (1837), which has been 
translated into French. When director of the 
customs in Trieste, he wrote against List s system 
of national protection (Dcr Handel Orste'irdchs, 
1844); List, who recognised in him a worthy 
opponent, told him that with the increase of 
his practical knowledge of trade and industry 
ho would come round to milder economic views, 
and Von Hock himself confessed in his OeffciU- 
liche Ahgiihen und Schuhlen (Public laxes and 
Debts), 1863, that he had indeed receded from 
his former unbending free- trading [R'inciples. 
This treatise is described by Profe.ssor Ad. 
Wagner as presenting “in its pregnant concise- 
ness an almost perfect science of finance, and 
being by far the best on the technique of 
finance” (L'inanztoiss. i. 52). lloscher considered 
that “it provides a fairly (zicmlich) complete 
science for highly cultivated states, although 
it reads more like the conversation of a highly- 
gifted and learned man than as a book intendcfl 
for the use of teachers,” but expressly praised 
Von Hock’s “ niiio distinctions on the incidence 
and shifting of taxation ” {Gesch. der Nat. Ock. 
in Deutschland, p. 1030). According to Pro- 
fessor Bistable, “it is specialty good, &s might 
have been expected from the production of a 
trained official, in its discussion of administra- 
tive points” (ihbhlic Finance, pp. 28-29, 3rd ed.) 

Von Hock also published in 1857 Dw Fin- 
anzvcnoaltung Frankreich's and in 1867 Finanzen 
und Finanzengeschichte der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika. In the former, translated Into 
French in 1859, the author has purely descriptive 
aims ; although he expressly disclaims comparative 
criticism, he concludes his preface by holding up 
as a model the German system “ with the simpli- 
city of its organisation and the small ^number of 
its well-paid and independent officials. E. ca. 

HODGSKIN, THOMAs(19th century), started, 
with J. Robertson, in 1823, the Mechanics' Maga- 
zinc, and, in 1824, became joint hon. sec. of the 
London Mechanics’ Institute, the predecessor ol 
th<w present Birkbeck Institute. In 1826 he 
delivered a course of four lectures on Populai 
Political Economy, published 1827, with numor 
ous additions, mainly of a controversial character 
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The main cUift of the book is to justify the 
natural laws whioh regulate the production of 
wealth as oi)posed to the political and social 
institutions of men. For this purpose jthe 
statement of Adam Smith that labour was the 
original producer of all wealth becomes, con- 
verted into the proposition that “there is no 
wealth which is not the produce of labour,” 
which canies the inference that private owner- 
ship of land' is unrighteous. Stress is laid, 
following J. B. Say, on the influence of know- 
ledge in adding to productive power. Know- 
ledge is developed by the increasing need of it. 
“Necessity is the mother of invention, and the 
continual existence of necessity can only be ex- 
plained by the continual increase of people.” 
Thus, incidentally, the principle of the increase 
of knowledge, together with that of the division 
of labour, seiwes to refute Malthus (see Mal- 
I’lilis). Hodgskin writes in a highly dogmatic 
style, e.g. : “ There is and can be no other rule 
for determining the relative value of com- I 
moditics than the quantity of labour required 
to produce them.” “Accumulation of capital, 
in the })re8cnt state of society, checks production, 
and consequently checks the progress of popula- 
tion . . . and of national wealth.” The book 
does not appear to have mot with much success, 
as a jiromised continuation was never issued. 

The h .portauco of Hodgskin lies in the influence 
of his writings on Karl Marx. [S. and B. Webb, 
TVw? ll'i story of Trade Unionism^ London, 1894, 

8 VO, p. 147. — Monger, Anton, Recht avf den vollen 
Arheitsertrag, 2n<l od. , 1891 , p. f>2 n]. In a letter 
to Lord Brougham, James Mill writes [Bain's 
James Mill, 1882, p. 363] : “The mad nonsense 
of frieod Hodgskin, which he ha.s published as 
a system,” In bibliography of Ilistory of Trade. 
Vnionimtt an anon, tract, IMour Defended against 
thu Claims of Capital ... by a labourer, 1825, 
12rao, IS ascribed to Hodgskin [referred to by 
Bo'’’m-Ba\\t.rk, Capital and Interest^ p. 318, Eng. 
trnii .. 1890] ; in«Karl Marx’s Capital^ French ed., 
note on p. 835, another anon, work, TJtk Natural 
and Artificial Rights of Property is further 
ascribed to him. 

[Mention is made of Hodgskin in Godoard’s Lije 
qf Birld)eck, Loudon, 1884.] H. E.E. 

HODGSON, James, F.R.S. (1672-1756), 
mathematician, and an intimate friend of 
Flamsteed ; author of The Falmtion of Annui- 
ties upon Lives deducM from Olc London Bills 
of Mortality (Loud., 1747), besides some mathe- 
matical and a^ti'onomical works. ii. h. h. 

HODGSON, William Ballantyne (1816- 
1880), was born in Edinburgh, where he was 
educated at the High School, and entered the^ 
university at the' ago of tVmrtccn. Aftei leaving 
college he devoted himself to lecturing on 
education, lit-'rature, and phrenology, and also 
to journalism. Ho was much influence^ by 
George Combo’s Constitution of Man, which, 
altogether apart from the phi’onology^ lie con- 
aiiiered a most valuable work. In 1839 he 
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was appointed secretary to the Mechanics 
Institute, Liverp<^, in which hp had to control 
a large number ofllecturos, and* in acknowlodg- ■* 
raent of his success he was appointed principal. 
In 1868 he was appointed one of the assistant 
commissioners to the Newcastle Commission on 
primaiy education. In 1870 the Merchant 
Company of Edinburgh were empowered to use 
part of their trust funds for the foundation of 
a chair of political economy in the university 
of Edinburgh, and Dr, Hodgson was ap})omted 
first professor in 1871. The appointment was 
for seven years only with a right of re-election. 
Tlio limited tenure — annulled since (1892) — 
being diflerent from that of all the other 
Scottish chairs, was such an annoyance that it 
was with great difficulty ho was i)Oi'suaded to 
accept re-election in 1878. He held the chair 
till his death. During his tenure ho settled at 
the beautiful residential estate of Bonaly Towei’, 
near Edinburgh, and hero he accumulated a 
large library, his collection of economic works 
being presented on his death to the university 
of Edinburgh. He was twice married, and left 
by his second wife two sons and two daughters 
(the elder married to his successor Prof. J. 
Shield Nicholson). 

Dr. Hodgson liad a very wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances, and was a voluminous corre- 
spondent with many oi the most eminent men of 
the time in education, literature, politics, and 
economics. Owvig to the demands made upon 
his time by these and other social requirements, 
ho unfortunately left no work wortliy of his 
reputation. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on an English dictionary, and part of the 
materials were used as the basis of a popular work 
on Rrrorsin the Use of English (Edinburgli, 1882), 
whilst another part of the materials has been 
incorporated in Dr. Murray’s clictiouary, noAv 
coming out. He wrote in an extremely lucid, 
attractive, and yet it may he said classical style, 
and he was an admirable sjieaker, and one of the 
best-known conversationaljsts of the day. In fact, 
it was by his jersonal iiiflueuce mainly that his 
reputation was established as one of the foremost 
mer in education and economics ; and his literary 
remains give a very inadequate idea of his vast 
learning ami of his remarkable powers of popular- 
ising dilBcult subjects. He may be described as 
an orthodox economist, but alike in matter and 
style to bo ranked rather with Adam Smith than 
Ricardo. He was too widely read in miftiy de- 
]>artments of literature ind science to he affected 
by the narrowness of the traditional ultra-Piicardiau 
school. His contribi tions to economic literature 
are reprints of lectures on Competition (1870). — 
The 'Bue Scope of Economic Science (1870). — /?nr 
portance of the Study of Ecmiomic Science as a 
Branch (f Education for all Classes (Rcfyal In 
stitution of Great Britain, 1854, third ^edition 
revised, Edinbuigh, 1 870). — Economicsof thcDHnk 
Manufacture (1874). — Inaugural Addresses* at 
IklivJburgh University (1871 and 1878). — Co- 
operative Congress (1877). — ’riic Instruction of Qu 
Community, esfiecinlly the Wage- Earning Classet. in 
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Economic Science (Social Science Congress, 1877). 
lie also translated Cavouii’s {q.v.) work on Ireland. 

[J. M. D. Meiklejolm, Life\md Letters of W. 
B.Hodys(m,LL.D. ot EdinlunjK 1883.— E. Wood- 
head, Student Recoilin' turns of Professor Hodgson^ 
Edinburgh, 1883. — Jb(jf. Nicliolson, Introductoi'y 
Address at Edinburgh University, 1881.] 

J. S. N. 

HOECK, Johann Danikl Alhrkout (1763- 
1839), was, during the year 1790, professor of 
philosophy and caincralistio science at Erlangen. 

Previously he had been attached to the civil 
service, wIjicIi ho re-entered at the oxinration 
of this single year of professorship, and became 
first a Prussian director of police with the rank 
of councillor of justice [J ustizratk) and afterwards 
a councillor of government (Jiegierimgsrath) in 
the Bavarian service. 

Iloeck’s works, UrundLinien der Camera Ipraxis 
(1819), and Maierialien zur Finanzstatishk der 
deuischen Jiu/idcsstaatm (1S23), are distinguished 
by an extensive and ])ractical knowledge of his 
subject, but are delicieiit in higher scientific 
qualities. 

[Allgetneine Deutsche Biogragjhic.^ K. ca. 

HOFACKER, Johann Daniel (1788-1828), 
doctor and professor at Tubingen. Besides 
medical publications, he W'as author of Ueher 
die EigemeJoaften, welche sick bei Mcnsckcu und 
Tkieren von den ELtern auf die Nackkoimncn 
vererben, init hcsoiuiercr liueksickt auf die 
Pfcrdcziickt (Tubingen, 1828), in which he 
maintained that in unions wl^erc tlie fatlicr 
is older than the mother, more males than 
females are liorn, and vice versd. 

[Conrad, JIundivorlerbuck der Stfuitsv}isse7i’ 
sekaften, s.v., Jena, 1889, etc.] it. H. h. 

HOFFMANN, Johann Gotituted (1765- 
1847), Btatc.snian, statistician, and economist, 
was born at Breslau. He studied at IJalle and 
afterwards at Leipzig. In 1798 he was a 
teacher in the Collegium Fredcriciaiiuni at 
Koiiigsberg. He was entrusted with several 
public employments tiirough the innucnce of 
the President von Auerswald, •iid showed in 
all a high order of ability. Hence he was ap- 
pointed in 1807 to the professor.ship of practical 
jihilosophy and cameral science at Kbnigsberg, 
and in the following year was made councilor 
of state. He was made professor of political 
economy in the university of Berlin at its 
foundation in 1810. He directed the Prussian 
bureau of official statistics, which Stein had 
founded, from 1810 to 1844. He won the 
confidence of Hardenberg and became his prin- 
cipal adviser. Ho wai? at the hoadquartci-s of 
the allies in 1813, and was prc.sent at tlft con- 
clusion of the peace of Paris and at the congress 
of Yietina, and accompanied Hardenberg on 
several of his diplomatic missions. After the 
])eace, ho held office in the ministry of foreign 
affairs, and resumed his duties at the university 
and the statistical board, which had for some 
time Wu uecess^i'ily suspended. In 1834 he 


resigned his professorship owing to failure of 
sight He S])ent his last years in collecting 
and ro-editiiig his numerous scattered essays and 
treatises. J. K. I. 

The Prussian statistical hiircaii was com- 
pletely remodelled in 1810, and Hoffmann, who 
may jierhaps ho considered as the founder of 
Prussian oflicial statistics, was the first director 
under the new system. To him is due the 
radical change in the publication of tlio statistics 
of that country, wliich under his direction were 
issued as the well-known Statistische Tabellen, 
an official annual publication comprising very 
miscellaneous statistics. These tables in time 
became somewhat less comprehensive than at 
first. Most of Hoffmann's unofficial books were 
written late in life, after he had retired from 
office. Some are based on oflicial figures col- 
lected by Ins dejiartmcut, and deal mainly 
with various asjiects of population. His more 
individual and more strictly economic woik is 
directed chiefly to questions of the freedom of 
labour and to finance. Generally speaking, his 
writings show approval of Prussian institutions, 
as then existing. Ho was the first who 
seriously advocated the adoption of the gold 
standard in Gennany. 

His mo.st important works are J.)as hderessc 
dcs Menseken vnd Burgers Ind den bcsichcndm 
Zunftverfassimgen, 1803. — /tie Lchce vam Uelde, 
[ids Aideitaruj zu grundliclien UrtheUen v/tei' das 
Sleuenoesen, mit hesondcrer Beziehung auf dcti 
J^rcussischen Staat,] 1838. — Die JkooUccru ng des 
Preussiseken Staates, 1839. — /He Lehre von den 
Sleucrn [ids A'tdeiimtg zu griindlichen Uctheilen 
uber das Gddmsen, mit hesondoer Bezkhvvg auf 
den Preussiseken ]1810. — hie Bifugnisszum 

Oewerhebeti'icbe [zur Bcreciitigung der (Jrlherlle idtet 
i/enaedtefTeiheilund (lewerhezeoang : vvU hesofnderej 
Racksicht auf den Preussiseken Stoat,] 1841. — 
Die Zeiehen der Zeit iin Deutschen Munzioesen 
Zugahezu der T^kre vnm Qddeumi mit besohderer 
liueksickt auf den Preussiseken* Siaat,] 1841. — 
/>as Verh%ltniss der Staaisgeimlt zu den Vorstel- 
lungen ihrer Untergebenen, 1842. — Sninvdung 
Heiner Schriften staalsivirtkscluiftliclicn Inludts, 
1843. 

[R. Blfekh, Die gesckichtliche. Entvncklung der 
amtUchen Statistik dcs preussischen Stoats, Berlin, 
1863. — W. Roscher, Oesckichle der Natimal 
(JekoTunnik in DeutsclUand, Miineheu, 1874.] 

B. 11. H. 

HOGENDORP, Qvsrkut Karel van (1762- 
1834), was born at Rotterdam. Ho first 
adojited a military career, afterwards studied 
law under Pest, el at Leyden, gi‘aduated, and 
published at the same time an essay, De mqnahili 
^descriptmie subsidiorum inter gentes foedcratax 
He was appointed “pensionary” of Rotterdam 
during the revolutionary period (1795-1813), 
but ho declined all public ollice and betook 
himself to trade as a member of the house 
Gysbert Karel van Hogendjrp and Co. In 
1813 he stood at the head of the movement 
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against Napoleon, and was a membor of, the 
provisional general governmont. After the 
return of the House of Orango he was invested 
with several high offices, but as he could not 
agi’ee with the king’s system of govornmcnt'’he 
resigned them all, retaining only liis seat in 
tlie second chain] ler of the statcs-gcueral (the 
Dutch House of Commons), wliere he was almost 
the sole opposition member. In 1825 he 
returned to private life, and died 1834. 

Ilogendorp was in the first place a statesman, 
in the second an economist, — this is clearly 
shown by his works ; he never gave a general 
statement of his i)rincij)les, which therefore 
must I'c gathered from his writings on jiractical 
subjects. 

In these he principally deals with the qiies- 
tioiis of taxation, national debts, free-trade, 
pau])crism, and colonies. As to the general 
principles of taxation he shows himself in 
many respects a disciph* of Adam Smith, like 
his contemporary Couel (q.v.); from the latter, 
however, ho widely dillc.red, at least in his 
later period, by his views on the income-tax. 
In his Lettres he proiiosed such a tax on 
the basis of a cla.ssilication of incomes. He 
approved of free- trade as conducing to national 
wealth. Govcinmcnt therefore should promote 
trade and indii.-^tiy only indirectly by good in- 
stiiietioii, exhibitions, good roads, canals, etc. 
Yet he was not opposed to prcniiiims on 
export, and low duties on tin*, import of 
articles taxed at homo. He did not regard 
pauperis ii a.s a neec.ssary evil, and disagi'ced 
with Maltlms’s view.s on population. He early 
advocated the system of agi'icultural colonies. 
His ideas oa colonial policy are very remark- 
able The l;est moans to promote the develop- 
ment of colonies, he thinks, is to keep jmlitical 
goi'orument entirely separate from trading, to 
let the irliahitants, natives as well as Enrop- 
oaiJ. , obtH.in property in land, and to prohibit 
all 111 mopolies. ^ 

[His principal economical works are the.se : — 
Oed(»§ten over ’s Laiiih Jiaaucieu, voo7'ge(hagen in 
Aamrierkingm op liet lUippin't tot ceii Utisel van 
algemeene beLasLinurti, uitgebragt i) Juli 1800 
(Thought on the Finances of the Country, being 
Comments on a Ue])ort on a iSysLem of General 
Taxation, dated 9lh July 1800), Amstenljuii, Wed. 
Doll., 1802. — VerJiamidingen over den Oost-ln- 
dischen handel (Treatise on the East Indian Com- 
merce), Id. 1802-3. — Biievcn aancen Participant 
in da 0. 1. Vompagnie ([jetters to a Shareholder in 
the East Indian Company), Jd. 1802-3. — Missive 
aver fiet Armenwezen (Letter on Tauperism), Id. 
1805. — Bijdragen tot de huisho^'ding vui Staat, 
in het Koningnjk^ der S'cdcrlanden, verzaindd ten 
dienste der Siaien-Genei'aal (Essays on the Econo- 
mic Adluilii.'.tral ion of the Kingdom of Holland, 
addressed to the SUites General), the Hague, i^^lS- 
1825. A second edition, edited by the well-known 
statesman Thorlicche, w.as publi.shed at Zalt- 
Uommel in Ldlvcs sur la prospH,ie pah- 


lique, adressk d wn Bdge dans Us annSes 1828* 
1830 Amsterdam, Diederich freres. A Dutch 
translation, 1832.] .jl a. F. v.l. 

HOLDER OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
The Bills of Excliange Act, 1882, defines a holder 
of a bill of exchange or ]iromissoiy note as the 
“payee and indorsee who is in pos.sossion of it or 
the bearer” ; and further defines a “holder in 
due course” as a holder “who has taken a bill 
complete and regular on the face of it under the 
following conditions : namely (a) that ho 
became the bolder of it before it was overdue, 
and without notice that it had previously been 
dishonoured, if such was the fact ; {b) that he 
took the bill in good laith and for value, and 
that at tho time the bill was ncg(jti;i,ted to him 
he had no notice of any defect in the title of 
the person who negotiated it ” (§ 29). A holder 
may sue in his own name, and if he is a 
“holder in due course,” a defect of title in any of 
the prior parties does not affect his right, nor can 
any right of set-off or counterclaim available 
against any other party to the bill be exercised 
against him. If a holder, whose title is defec- 
tive, obtains payment of the bill the por.son who 
pays him in due course is validly discharged 
(see § 38). If, for imstance, a penson steals a 
bill eudonsed in blank, and obtains value for 
it from another person, who has no notice of 
any irregularity, the puiehaser is entitled to 
payment, being “the liulder in due course”; 
also if the thic+', obtains payment from the ac- 
ceptor, the latter not having had any notice of 
the theft, he gets a valid diseharge, having paid 
it to the “holder.” It should, however, be 
jiointcd out that a person holding a bill, the 
chain of indorsements on which is interrupted by 
a forged indorsement, according to English law 
is not a “holder” in any sen.se, and is not en- 
titled to payment though ho gave value for the 
bill ; also that a payment to a person holding 
such a hill is not a valid discharge — the only ex- 
ception being payment in -good laith by a banker 
of a bill payable on demand. English law, in 
this respect, materially differs from the law of 
othf’i* countries. Accordingto German, Austrian, 
and Italian law a person, otherwise in the 
position of a holder in due course, is entitled to 
sue the acceptor and genuine indorsers though 
one of tho indorsements through which he 
derives his title is not genuine (German Bill 
of exchange code, §§ .36, 76, see decision of 
supremo mercantile court reported Reichsoher- 
handelsgericht, vol. ii. p. 281 ; Italian Codice 
di Commercio, §§ 287, 927). French law con- 
fers ni? rights on the holder of such a bill, but 
declares tlie drawee disc harged if he has paid 
the holder without having had notice ^f tho 
loss of the bill (Code do Commerce, §§ 144,i 149). 
As, according to § 72 of the English Act, tho 
validity of an indorsement dejwnds upon the 
law of tho place where it was made, the pro- 
visions of foreign law relcired to above may 
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frequently Become applicable in tile case of 
bills of exchange payable jin England, and 
materially alloct the rights vf holders of such 
bills. [Bills of Exchange Act, App.] e. s. 

HOLDINGS OF LAND (Fluctuations 
IN Size and their Economic Effects). 
During the greater i)art of our history 
England has been a countiy of small agri- 
cultural holdings, though of largo estates. 
In all 7 )robabili(y there was little change in 
the distribution of land among the cultivators 
from Anglo-Saxon times until the 15th cen- 
tury, and it was not until the 18th century 
was well advanced that large holdings, except 
for sheep-farrniiig, became common. Seobohm 
{English Village Community, p. 141) gives 
evidence to show that jteasants before the 
conquest held land in parcels of the same 
size as those held by their successors under the 
Normans ; a virgatc or 30 acres (exclusive of 
pasture, wood, and waste) may hh taken to 
have been the average, perhaps the normal, 
holding of the higher class of serf — the villanus, 
while the lower sort,* the bnrUarius or eotarius, 
commonly held about 6 acres. Kound thinks 
that pasture was allotted in the proportion of 
a little more than 3 statute roods to an acre 
of arable {Domesday studies, 1888, vol. i.). 
The lord’s demesne too, which may generally 
have comprised from a quarter or a third to a 
half of the manor (Brodrick, English Lands 
and English Landlords, 1831, p. 8, and 
Ashley, Economic Hist., i. pt. 2, p. 267) was 
often let off to free tenants, 'vhose holdings 
were considerably larger than those of the 
serfs. Sir H. Ellis’s classification {Introduction 
to Domesday, vol. ii. p. 511) gives 
Unfroo Holders or Surfs. Kiue ronants. 

82,609 hordarii 10,097 liberi homines 

1,749 cosceti 2,041 ,, 

5,054 cotarii commendati 

108,407 vUlani 23,072 sochemanni 

369 radmunni « 

749 hovarii . 

If it is remcnd)ered that about a quarter of 
the arable land in the country was probably 
kept in the lords’ hands, and that Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, 
and Lancashire, besides Moumouthshiie and 
Wales, were not included in the survey of 1080, 
a rough idea may be formed of the projjortion 
of the cultivated land the country held by 
the different classes of cultivators. In Jliddle- 
sex alone was any attempt made by the Domes- 
day commissioners to* record the size of the 
hoiU'ngs as well as the number of hftldors ; 
elsewhere the villeins were taken, not individu- 
ally, T>at by classes. 

Litjtle change probably took jdace in this 
system befoi*e the Black Death of 1349, or 
even, according to Professor Ashley, before 
1460 {Econ, Hist., vol. i. pt. 2, p. 264) ; and 
it is very to trace the progiess or 
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estimate the amount of such change as there 
was. The destruction of something like half 
the people by the Blkck Death, the frequent 
ware, the attractions of growing towns and 
of *an extended trade, must all have helped to 
thiq the rural population ; but the central 
fact is the rapid increase of sheep-farming tc 
meet a growing demand for English wool, and 
to avoid the expense of arable cultivation 
when labour was scanty and dear. From 
this time- it is necessary to consider pasture 
and arable land separately, and the problem 
becomes more diflicult. There is no doubt 
that the frequent enclosures of the end of the 
15th and the first half of the 16th centuries 
affected both arable and pasture land, and 
that one result of the agrarian change was to 
consolidate some small holdings into larger 
ones ; but many of the lands enclosed for 
sheep-farming wore the demesne lands in the 
hands of the landlords. The legislative 
attempts to guide or check the change give 
some indication of its extent ; e.g, an act of 
4 Hen. VII. forbade farmhouses with 20 
acres of arable to be ] ml led down ; an Act of 
24 Hen. YIII. ordoi’cd the keeping u}) of all 
farms from 30 to 50 acres, and an Act ol 
the next year limited shee})-farmor8 to 2000 
sheep, which would mean a h'gal maximum 
farm of about 500 acres. (The extent of the 
enclosures between 1470 and 1600 is roughly 
estimated witli a maj) in Asliley’s Econ. Hist., 
i. pt. 2). There is abundant contemporary 
evidence that great numbers of the small 
farms disappeared, but there is no means of 
calculating how many reniaincd ; or in what 
proportion the land was divided among land- 
lords cultivating their own demesne, free- 
holders, leaseholders, and copyholders; or what 
was the acreage held, collectively or individu- 
ally, by any of these classes. Nor can the 
total population during this ^)eriod be exactly 
stated, fit is reckoned that it amounted to 
2,000,000 at the time of the Domesday 
Survey ; in 1377, twenty-eight years after the 
Block Death had destroyed one-third or per- 
haps one half of the people, 1,405,602 persons 
over fourteen years of age paid the poll-tax ; 
in 1574-75 the roll of fighting men numbered 
1,172,674. 

With the 17th century our infoi-mation 
becomes rather more definite, hut is founded 
only upon contemporary estimates, not till 
the 19th century upon statistics. 

Gregory King, writing in 1696 {Natural 
and Voliiical Observat'ions and Condusi(yn^, 

* estimates the numbers of the landed classes as 
follows ; — 

160 temporal lord.s 12,000 gentlemen 

|26 spiritual „ 10,000 clergymen 

800 baronets 40,000 freeholders 

600 kuights 140,000 „ 

8000 esquires 150,000 fanners 
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against Napoleon, and was a membor of, the 
provisional general governmont. After the 
return of the House of Orango he was invested 
with several high offices, but as he could not 
agi’ee with the king’s system of govornmcnt'’he 
resigned them all, retaining only liis seat in 
tlie second chain] ler of the statcs-gcueral (the 
Dutch House of Commons), wliere he was almost 
the sole opposition member. In 1825 he 
returned to private life, and died 1834. 

Ilogendorp was in the first place a statesman, 
in the second an economist, — this is clearly 
shown by his works ; he never gave a general 
statement of his i)rincij)les, which therefore 
must I'c gathered from his writings on jiractical 
subjects. 

In these he principally deals with the qiies- 
tioiis of taxation, national debts, free-trade, 
pau])crism, and colonies. As to the general 
principles of taxation he shows himself in 
many respects a disciph* of Adam Smith, like 
his contemporary Couel (q.v.); from the latter, 
however, ho widely dillc.red, at least in his 
later period, by his views on the income-tax. 
In his Lettres he proiiosed such a tax on 
the basis of a cla.ssilication of incomes. He 
approved of free- trade as conducing to national 
wealth. Govcinmcnt therefore should promote 
trade and indii.-^tiy only indirectly by good in- 
stiiietioii, exhibitions, good roads, canals, etc. 
Yet he was not opposed to prcniiiims on 
export, and low duties on tin*, import of 
articles taxed at homo. He did not regard 
pauperis ii a.s a neec.ssary evil, and disagi'ced 
with Maltlms’s view.s on population. He early 
advocated the system of agi'icultural colonies. 
His ideas oa colonial policy are very remark- 
able The l;est moans to promote the develop- 
ment of colonies, he thinks, is to keep jmlitical 
goi'orument entirely separate from trading, to 
let the irliahitants, natives as well as Enrop- 
oaiJ. , obtH.in property in land, and to prohibit 
all 111 mopolies. ^ 

[His principal economical works are the.se : — 
Oed(»§ten over ’s Laiiih Jiaaucieu, voo7'ge(hagen in 
Aamrierkingm op liet lUippin't tot ceii Utisel van 
algemeene beLasLinurti, uitgebragt i) Juli 1800 
(Thought on the Finances of the Country, being 
Comments on a Ue])ort on a iSysLem of General 
Taxation, dated 9lh July 1800), Amstenljuii, Wed. 
Doll., 1802. — VerJiamidingen over den Oost-ln- 
dischen handel (Treatise on the East Indian Com- 
merce), Id. 1802-3. — Biievcn aancen Participant 
in da 0. 1. Vompagnie ([jetters to a Shareholder in 
the East Indian Company), Jd. 1802-3. — Missive 
aver fiet Armenwezen (Letter on Tauperism), Id. 
1805. — Bijdragen tot de huisho^'ding vui Staat, 
in het Koningnjk^ der S'cdcrlanden, verzaindd ten 
dienste der Siaien-Genei'aal (Essays on the Econo- 
mic Adluilii.'.tral ion of the Kingdom of Holland, 
addressed to the SUites General), the Hague, i^^lS- 
1825. A second edition, edited by the well-known 
statesman Thorlicche, w.as publi.shed at Zalt- 
Uommel in Ldlvcs sur la prospH,ie pah- 


lique, adressk d wn Bdge dans Us annSes 1828* 
1830 Amsterdam, Diederich freres. A Dutch 
translation, 1832.] .jl a. F. v.l. 

HOLDER OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
The Bills of Excliange Act, 1882, defines a holder 
of a bill of exchange or ]iromissoiy note as the 
“payee and indorsee who is in pos.sossion of it or 
the bearer” ; and further defines a “holder in 
due course” as a holder “who has taken a bill 
complete and regular on the face of it under the 
following conditions : namely (a) that ho 
became the bolder of it before it was overdue, 
and without notice that it had previously been 
dishonoured, if such was the fact ; {b) that he 
took the bill in good laith and for value, and 
that at tho time the bill was ncg(jti;i,ted to him 
he had no notice of any defect in the title of 
the person who negotiated it ” (§ 29). A holder 
may sue in his own name, and if he is a 
“holder in due course,” a defect of title in any of 
the prior parties does not affect his right, nor can 
any right of set-off or counterclaim available 
against any other party to the bill be exercised 
against him. If a holder, whose title is defec- 
tive, obtains payment of the bill the por.son who 
pays him in due course is validly discharged 
(see § 38). If, for imstance, a penson steals a 
bill eudonsed in blank, and obtains value for 
it from another person, who has no notice of 
any irregularity, the puiehaser is entitled to 
payment, being “the liulder in due course”; 
also if the thic+', obtains payment from the ac- 
ceptor, the latter not having had any notice of 
the theft, he gets a valid diseharge, having paid 
it to the “holder.” It should, however, be 
jiointcd out that a person holding a bill, the 
chain of indorsements on which is interrupted by 
a forged indorsement, according to English law 
is not a “holder” in any sen.se, and is not en- 
titled to payment though ho gave value for the 
bill ; also that a payment to a person holding 
such a hill is not a valid discharge — the only ex- 
ception being payment in -good laith by a banker 
of a bill payable on demand. English law, in 
this respect, materially differs from the law of 
othf’i* countries. Accordingto German, Austrian, 
and Italian law a person, otherwise in the 
position of a holder in due course, is entitled to 
sue the acceptor and genuine indorsers though 
one of tho indorsements through which he 
derives his title is not genuine (German Bill 
of exchange code, §§ .36, 76, see decision of 
supremo mercantile court reported Reichsoher- 
handelsgericht, vol. ii. p. 281 ; Italian Codice 
di Commercio, §§ 287, 927). French law con- 
fers ni? rights on the holder of such a bill, but 
declares tlie drawee disc harged if he has paid 
the holder without having had notice ^f tho 
loss of the bill (Code do Commerce, §§ 144,i 149). 
As, according to § 72 of the English Act, tho 
validity of an indorsement dejwnds upon the 
law of tho place where it was made, the pro- 
visions of foreign law relcired to above may 
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Tho following table shows the Statistics of 
recent years ; it ap^^lios thianighout to England 
and Wales. The size of 3l)58 I arms was not 
stated in 1851. 

It is clear that England is not even now 
wholly cultivated by large fanners, and that 
small holdings have of late Bho^vn a tendency to 
increase again. But some at any rate of the causes 
which produced large farming are still active, 
And some laws and legal customs combine with 
social and economic conditions (see Cuf.tuue, 
Large A^'^) Small ; Conversion of Akarle 
INTO Pasture; Farming ;) to make anything 
like peasant farming difficult in England. I'he 


be isolated from the results ju’oducod by other 
factors than mere size ; and there has been no 
time when contemporary opinion was not divided 
ii])on the point. But the best writers have 
generally agieed as to the value of enclosurc.s, 
which, from tho 16th century at any rate, 
may be considered as imjilyi'ng tho amalgama- 
tion of small holdings. FiU-lIerbert {Survey- 
vig) said in 1523 that if aiu acre of meadow 
“lie in severalty it is wmrth half as much 
again” as if “it lie at large in the common 
meadows.” Tusscr in 1557 strongly approved 
of enclosing not only pasture but arable^; 

“Good laud that is severall, croj)s may have three, 
In charn])iou country it may not so he.” 

i,e. one- third of the champion land must lie 
fallow Hundred rovnts of Good Ifuabmufry, 
Somers 2'racts, 1810, oh. 17). Blith, in 1649, 
alluding to enclosefi pasture, speaks of the 
lisplroportion betwixt the profits g^f one 
lordship in common, and the next adjoining, 
to it»4nclosod. The one worth three hundred 
pounds in common, the othei ncere a thousand 
in pasture” {The English Farmer^ ]). 3.5). 
Fortrey in 1668 made the Same calculation of 
oomparative values. In the 18th century 
Arbutlmot in 1778 defended lari^e fanns aeainst 


exjwUses of conveyancing add appreciably to 
tho sum required .for purchase, especially in 
the case of .small parcels of land (see Torrens 
Transfer of Land by Eegistralion, Cohden Clul 
Esstiys, p. 38, and Kay, Free Trade in Land , 
but for another view', Jevons, Fortnightly lie- 
view, Mar. 1881). The development of “small 
culture,” such as market -gardening, may be 
balanced against these adverse conditions, and 
allotment legislation (see Allotment) is a sign 
of reaction against the accumulation of the land 
in few hands. 

The economic eficets of the fluctuatiDus in 
the size of agricultural holdings cannot easily 


the charge of coinjwiativo unproductiveness by 
aiguing that farmers of only 100 acres could 
not aHbrd to keep the })ro))er number of 
labourers and of horses, and that an arable 
farm of 300 acres eni])loyed more men than 
three 100 -acre farms. Adam Smith believed that 
“after small proprietors, rich and great farmers 
are in ic-ll countries the greatest improvers.” 
{Wealth of Nations, cd. M'Culloch, p. 76). 
Arthur Young, while alluding to contem]iorary 
complaints against large larms as depopulating 
and as raising prices, emphasised their connection 
with the expsiisivo enclosures of his day ; 
“How, in the name of common sense,” ho 
asked, “ were such improvements to be wrought 
by little or even moderate farmers ! Can such 
enclose wastes at a vast expense— cover them 
with an hundred loads an acre of marie ? . . , 
No. It is to GREAT FARMERS you ow'o these" 
{Political Arithmetic, p. 156). Writers of 
this century ai’o still divided, hut perhaps the 
balance of expert opinion at the present time 
inclines, for JCnglaud, to large farms with a 
moderate si>riukling of very small ones, not for 
corn or sheep, but for dairying, fruit-growing, 
an5 market-gardening. 

[For the economic side of the Question at tl)« 


Date. 

roimla- 

tli>n 

AcriMKO under 
Lultlvatiou. 

Nniubci of 
ou‘ni>ii‘r». 

100 arum .and under. 

100 to 
300 

300 to 
1000. 

Over 

10(10. 

Aver.isiH size 
of boldint's. 

1861 

n.ii'ja./os 


223,318 

142,358 

61,lii3 

15,987 

771 

Eiiff andl,,, 
Wales 

1887 

(1801) 

20,()W,‘£14 

Arable 

r.istuia 11.017,000 
(round iiunilit‘i!i) 

390,660 






Eng 08 

Wales 47 8 

1870 

(1871) 

22,712,206 

Arable 14,00 i.SIO 
1‘aHluU' 12,202,590 

470,000 

(50 and under) 
333,630 

(50 to 100) 
64,498 

63,706 

16.633 

473 

Eng. 67 

Wales 4? 

1880 

(18.811 

Ai.ible 11,090,170 
I'iiHluru 10,207,000 

473.033 

1 

3.367140 

64,309 

60.:)7.t 

10,211 

606 

Kng. 59 2 

W’ales 47 



Amble 1 'l.-’irT.li'lO 

475,140 

1 

(i acre to 6) 

136,425 

(5 to 100) 
2.)5,083 


16,036 

673 

Eng. 69 9 



P.iatuni 14,122,478 

(50 and niidci) 
3:«.57l 

(.50 U. 100) 
54,937 


Wales 46’8 

1800 

(1841) 1 

20,001.018 1 

Amble 13,079,889 
Pasture 14,792,439 

494.83.5 1 

(50 and undor) 
400,422 





Eng andl jg.j 
Wales / 

1911 

non) 

.S6.070,20<l 

Arable 11.299,220 
PuHtuie 10,919,003 

4.'55.3I0 

(1 to 6) 

02.748 

(6 to 60) 
109,740 

(50 to 300) 
128,07.-> 

(oM)r 

1 300) 
'14,747 

Rng 6.5 3 

Wales 45 7 
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present day see Culture, Larue and SmalI ; 
FAUMiNa.— Kebbol, AgriculturaZ Labourer, 1893, 
where tlie views of various writers are summed up. — 
Craigie, “Sizeaiul Distributiou of Agricultural Hold; 
iugs,” in Journal of Slatislical <Soc., Mar. 1887. — 
Bear,“State-inadeFanuers,” Nineteenth (lent.y An il 
1891. — Call’d, “Agricultural Statistics/' Journal 
of Slal, Soc., Mar. 1869. — Leadarn, Agriculture 
md the Land Laws, 1881. — Brodrick, English 
Land and English Landlords, 1 881 . — Prof. Ashley 
has paid much attention to enclosures in his Ecm, 
Hist,, vol. i. pt. 2.— Sec also Boutniy, Constitution 
d' Anglctcrre. — Fur manorial agriculture Denton’s 
England in the 15th Century may bo referred to. 
For tho 18th century see Arthur Young’s Tours, 
especiiilly Eix Months Tour through the Nath of 
England, vol. iv. pp. 192, 198-267. — F. Korbc.s, 
Imprmwnent (f ll’as/c Lands and Dissertation on 
Crrai and Small Farms, 1778. For Channel 
Islands, Arnold’s Free Land, 1880.— Also ,1. L. 
and B. llanuuund, The Village Labourer, J'/fiO- 
1S3J, pub. 1 911. Iteports of Hoard of Agriculture 
and Fisheiies, and Jouru. oj the Slatislical Soriety, 
Atiuic. TloLniNGs Acts, App., Vol. I. e. g. r. 

HOLIDAYS. The term holiday now signifies 
little more than a day on which no work is 
lIoiio. Blit the etymology points to the fact 
that particular days have been reserved from 
the performance of labour, usually from a 
religious motive,. All religions have set apart 
ijortain dnys for tlie pcrl'onnance of religioii.s 
hilie.s. 'ITcse dutic.s, whether external as in 
the case of saciilice, or internal as in the cose 
)f prayer and iiioditatioii, have always been 
ieemed to reciuire tlic undivided attention of 
those who wish to discharge them, and attention 
laiiriol be concentrated uj)on any act without 
ill interval r*' leisure longer than is needed 
for its hare ])crfoimaiicc. Tho mind must be 
lisconnt5cte(i, as it wore, from ordinary occupa- 
tion before it can he devoted entirely to religious 
Julies. Tlie feeling of com passion, too, whichinay 
be traced in all the religions of civilised men, has 
tended to multiply occasions of rest and of 
siijoyiiieiit. In all tho more primitive relTgions 
thelites necessary to express piety and conciliate 
the higher jmwers have been so many and 
jomplex that the holidays required for worship 
have also siifliccd for rest. Such was the case 
with the nobler forms of jiolytheism, us in 
juciont Greece or Italy. Such also is or w^as 
the case with the Latin and Greek churches. 
Under those circumstances the demand for 
iiolidays merely as opportunities of rest doCvS 
not occur. But in communities professing a 
jimplcr form of Christianity, o.' little influenced 
by religions feeling, the proportion of time set 
ipart for religious observances is shorter. 
Strict Protestants have absolutely condemned 
ill secular occupations on Sunday, but, with 
the reservation of Sundays, have left the whole 
^ear for labour. Hence i demand for holidays 
lot of a religious character has been made by 
modem philanthropists and has been partially 
Bonoeded, as in this country by Sir John 


Lubbock’s (Lord Avebury) Act Ci eating four 
bank holidays in oacly year. 

Considered merely on economic grounds, the 
necessity of a certain number of holidays in 
every year cannot be denied. It is })roved 
by an ovenvhelmiiig induction that incessant 
labour docs not yield the largest net product. 
As productive labour cannot be coiitinue<l for 
the whole twenty-four hours, so neither can it 
be continued for all days in the year. More- 
over all reasonable economists will allow that 
welfare as w'ell as wealth is desirable, and that 
even the greatest possible production of wealth 
in a given time would he too dearly bought by 
degeneration. But no absolute rule can be 
laid down as to the number of days in the year 
which sliould be reserved from industry. In 
diflereut cases difl’erent i)eriods of leisure are 
determined by difference (1) in national tempera- 
ment ; (2) in the character of occn})atioiis ; (3) 
ill the u.sc generally made of holidays. Tlius 
as regards (1) national temperament, certain 
races evolve an excisptional amount of energy 
in a given time, and so recpiire longer periods 
for the restoration of vital force, wiiilst others 
evolve energy more slowly but more con- 
tiiiuou.sly, and so require more time to ])ro- 
diice tlio same result. A eoinj)ari.son of the 
Englishman with tho Hindu or Chinaman 
would probably illustrate this dillcrenco. 

(2) Ditference in the character of oceuj)ations. 
Tending the machinery of a modern cotton mill 
is a more exhausting occupation than guiding a 
plough, and the occupation of the poet or the 
discoverer is more exhausting than the care of 
machinery. Purely intellectual occupations in 
the case of those who follow them assiduously 
are carried on more or less involuntarily. 
Much of the highest and most fruitful thinking 
may he described as unconscious cerebration. 
The born lawyer is for ever thinking over cases, 
the born inventor over mechanical improve- 
ments. This kind of labour is therefore not 
only intense but aiso diflicult for tho labourer 
to arrest. E\en prolonged leisure may not 
give him repose miloss accompanied by change 
of climate, scenery, or society. On tho other 
hand tlTo ploughman’s labour ends when the 
plon^di stops, the bricklayer’s when he bos laid 
the last brick of the day. Thus it may be 
aflinnod that the more intellectual the labour, 
the longer sliould he the intervals of rest. 

(3) The diUerence in tho use generally made of 
holidays, — a holiday may Ijp spent in a gi’oat 
variety of^ays, each with a ditferent economic 
iQgult. It may be spent (a) in mere debauchery, 
in which case the cost of the holiday is griirt 
and the result of the holiday is diminished 
pow'er of production ; or (b) in wholesome 
pleasure ; or (c) in mere vacancy, which, except 
for the overw’orked, is comparathely unprofit- 
able ; or (d) in religious and domestic quiet, 
as in the English Sunday at its best, with 
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ll\o result of^streiigthcuitig and concentrating 
character. The renewal u.’ energy, the consoli- 
dation of character, are all of direct economic 
value ; and the holiday wliich contributes in 
due jiroportion to all is the best holiday in an 
economic sense. 

It is tlu'i'cfoie clear that no rational econo- 
mist will lay down any absolute rule as to the 
number of days in each year on which productive 
labour should be intermitted. He will only 
say tluit every class of producer should have as 
many holidays in the year as are necessary to 
the liigliest ellicieiicy, which imjdies (1) that 
the faculties are fresh and vigorous, (2) that 
the habit of industry has not been enfeebled 
by too many or too long intervals of idleness. 
Those conflicting considerations can be balanced 
only after an independent ex[)erimental inquiry 
for every calling. ' 

[/i/a« Book on Sunday lieM in Various Foreign 
(ionntnes. See remarks of Petty and Cantilloii 
on the economic advantages ol ITotestantism as 
wasting fewer days in holidays than Roman 
Catliolidsm.] F. 0. M. 

HOLLAND, Joiii^ [d. 1722), the organiser and 
perhaps the founder of the Rank of Scotland, 
was a morchant of the Stapj.k (Miud<, Roll of 
Roy. Coll. I'hys.^ ii. 92), and coiineetcd with 
the Last India Company. This may bo gathered 
from his own words, fur he says in reply to a 
statement that the East India Conijuany’s 
cashiers’ notes passed curreKtly in payment for 
the company’s use that he “ never saw or knew 
of such notes, although I was about eight years 
almost every day conversant in that Business, 
and for several years since, have had oppoi tunity 
to know the Adairs and Methods of that Com- 
pany ” {Discourse,, inti’odnctioii). Elsewhere ho 
mentions that he was sworn to the English East 
India Company {ih. 13). In 1G93 ho and 
several Scotch merchants in London obtained 
for seven years an exclusive right to manufacture 
in Scotland “Cold'iester Baises, and all other 
sort of Baises, which Bais(?s will consniue a 
great deal! of wooll which cannot be othemays 
profitable” (Acts of Pari, of Scotland, ix. 313). 
Soon afterwards ho and four others made various 
proposals to William III. for starting* a hank 
and for supjdying the government with money, 
but they came to nothing {Ruine of the Bank of 
Ertgland, 4, f»). In 1695, being requested by a 
Scotch friend to drrfft a scheme for a bank for 
Scotland, he with some hesitation did this, and 
his views were incorporated in the act “for 
erecting a publick 'Bank,” passed J^ly 1695, 
V'hich authorised the creation of a bank posscs^- 
iu" exclusive banking rights in Scotland for 
twenty-one years (Acts Pari, of Scotland, ix. 
494). This institution differed in kind from 
any existing biwiks, for it was the “ first instance 
in the world of a private joint-stock bank, 
formed by private j^ersons, for the express 
purpose ol making a trade of banking, dependent 


oit their own private cajntal and wholly un- 
connected with the State ” (“ Banking in Scot- 
land ” ill Macleod’s Diet. Vol. jEcou., 124). And 
to Holland the credit of originating the idea as 
well as of drafting a workable scheme is in all 
ji^ohahility due. Burton {Hist. Scotland, viii. 
67) regards him as the oi’giiniscr rather than as 
the founder of tlio bank, hut gives no definite 
rea.son for liis opinion. Holland and four of 
bis a.ssoeiates in the baise manufactory — it 
would be interesting to know whether ilu'y w?re 
the four above mentioned — wore among those 
empowered to receive the subscriptioihs, wliicb 
were quickly taken up. In 169(5 he wa.s elioseii 
as the first governor of the liank which be wa.s 
invited to organise, being at lii.s “own charge 
and expense,” with the pros])eet of of any 
jirolits which miglit remain after the juiyineiit 
of 12 per cent in I crest to the subwrihers 
{Discouisc, 5). He was a ga iner by the bargain, 
and speaks warmly of the justice and genero.sity 
which i)reveiited liim from losing by his woik 
{Ruine, (5). He had to face great dilliciilties at 
the outset, for the Seoteli knew nothing about 
banking, and only after some opposition did 
Holland succeed in obtaining the sanction of 
the directors to his suggested rules. He Ava.s 
exceedingly anxious that the rate of interest 
should bo kej)t low, and that every facility 
should bo given to borrowers, but his proposal 
that the statutable rate (0 per cent) should be 
reduced to 4 per cent met with much o])positiuii. 
The African Company, in delianee of the privi- 
lege.s of the bank and with the object of mining 
it, almost immediately set up the trade of bank- 
ing as one of its many dopartnumts of work ; 
but the discretion di8])layed by Holland and 
the directors enabled them to tide over the 
crisis until the coIla])se of tlie company loft the 
hank wthoiit a rival. Holland, writing in 
1715, stAte.s that though he had left oil" business 
for about twenty years, lie» could yet spend a 
good part of liis time in doing the business of a 
bank, and that though living a ])ei'foct country 
life, he spent some time in contriving schemes 
which might be for the public good {Ruine, 6). 
And from liis letters it would seem that liis 
advice was sought in emergemcies by the directors 
of the Bank ol‘ Scotland. In 1715 he brought 
forward a proposal for starting a company 
which should lend “money on land and for the 
relief of the poor of the kingdom " {Directors of 
the Bank of England, 6). The rate of iutei’cst 
was not to exceed 4 per cent, and as the possible 
lowering of the bank rate which might result 
might he an objection to those interested in the 
bank, Holland wrote various pamphlets and 
letters indicating the advantages of a low rate 
to the nation, and pointing out the ruin which, 
Iv^ considered, must overtake the Bank of 
England unless it modified its policy. A 
scheme and rules for the management of a bank 
in Ireland were also drafted by him and his son 
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licliard. He died at Browood Hall, his rc*i- 
ence in Stairorclsliii'o. 

John Holland is known to have wiitten the 
blowing pamphhits : — A Short Jjlscourse on the 
resent temper of the Nation with respect to the 
ndian and A f dean Company^ and of the Jin 
f ScoUamd. Also of Mr. l*atersons pretended 
'itnd of Credit (1690). — The Jlnine of the 
)a)ik of England and all Enblick-Credit inein table, 
nd the necessity, in a short time, of shpjdng the 
aymenls vpon the scA'cral Funds to the Hank, 
'onih Sea Company. Lotteries, etc., if the llonour- 
hle Ilovse of Commons will not themsches be 
'ndges of the means that may be ofei'd to pyt'emetil 
t (i7l5). — The Directors of the Hank of England 
iru'inies to the Creat Interests of the Kingdom, and 
Iso notjast to the trust rcfwsed in them by the A dven- 
urers, who chose them to do their best Endeavours, 
y all honest Means, for the Advantage of the 
'oint Slock (1710). — Some Ijetters relating to 
he Hank of Scotland were puhlishcd with cx- 
)laiialDry roiuarks in a lottor to the J^roprietors, 
)y I’.is son Richard Holland in 1723. 

[Tn addition to Holland’s own writings, the 
ollowingmay hcconsullcd : Cliand)crs,R,, Domestic 
'\nnalsof Scotland, di. (1861). — Mnnk, W., Holl 
)f the Royal Cotlnie (f J'hysicians, iii. (1878). — 
Law.son, \V. J., History oj Hanking (ISott). — 
Vlacleod,!!. 1)., Dictionary of Pol. Economy 
- Unrton, J. II., Hist, of Scotlarul, viii. — Jfistoriced 
Account the Establishmciif, etc., of the Hank of 
^coUand'em).] e.a.m. 

HO LOG RAIMI. A term ajiplied to a 
"deed” or WTit Avritteii, wholly or in the 
wsontial parts, uiih the gi-antcr’s own hand. 
A holograph docunicnt, suoli as a will in the 
tostalor’s own haiidwiiting, is held in Scots 
law us well as m hrciich law, and the systeni.s 
of law deiio d fio.ii French law, to he valid 
withoi;’ wilne.sses. A document may he proved 
liy extrinsic evidence to Ivo a holograph one ; 
and il it us stated in the body of it to have 
been writti u by the granter, the pre.smnption 
of lav i.s that it. is so. But a hnlograjdi writ- 
ing, otl.er than a will or a mei can tiU* docu- 
ment written in the couise of trade, docs not 
of itself prove its own date where the date is 
in dispute or of importance ; this m.iy be 
proved by other means. a. d. 

IIOMK INDUSTllIKS. Tliis is the older 
form of industrial o(!eu])ation, which was gradu- 
ally, and not without much irritation, sn])ci'sedcd 
by the Faotouy ^ysthm. In contradistinction 
to the latter, it may be accurately and simply 
described in the following words, which are 
taken from the report of the committee of the 
House of Comnious on thew'oollen manuhictnro 
of England, 1806. “ In the domestic system, 

, . . the manufacturo Is con-luctcvi by a multi- 
tude of master maniifacLurei.s, generally possess- 
ing a very small, and scarcely ever any gi-eat 
extent of capi',al. They buy the wool of t^e 
dealer ; and, in their own iiomes, assisted by their 
wives and cliildien, and from two or three to six 
or seven journeymen, they dye it, when dyeing 


is necc.^'.ary, and through all the dsdei'cnt stages 
work it up into niidi,^.^sed cloth.” 

Up to the time when the factory system began 
to bo practised, all the industries may he said 
to Lave been of this natui'c. Tlie prevailing 
feature of the system is the existence of the 
small cajutalist, who provides work and liveli- 
liood only for himself and a meagre .su])]ily of 
subordinates. This system produced the cral'ts 
and Gild.s (.see also CouroRATJONS of Aurs and 
Tradks) of the middle ages ; and the questions 
of capital and labour to wliich it gave rise are 
excinjdificd in tlie famous statute of a]>preuticcs 
in our own country (.see Appricntidesiiii’, 
SrAilPiK ok). It was imderiniiied wIm’Ii the 
great inventions of hist ccntniy, and the ex- 
ten.sion of the ]>rinciplo of division of labour, 
g.ive rise to the great oi’ganisations of workmen 
and the concentration of labour i^ower. Tlie 
.savings eflected by the large eajiitalist forced 
tlie small cajiitalists to compete in the only way 
ojion to tliein, viz. by combining their capital 
and forming one lai'ge unit in ]ilare of many 
small ones. Hence tlie }>rogres.s of Joint-Stock 
Companies, and the legislation of tlie present 
centnry for faeilitating the loiinalion of these. 
Kotwitlnstanding this ]U’ocess of elimination, 
there are many scattered survivals of tlie older 
.system, c.s])ecially in the textile industries. As 
an ceonomie .system, that of the handicrafts is 
historically very interesting ; from a social stand- 
point it contiasts tn many ways so favourably 
with the factory system tliat many arc inclined 
to ri'gvet its decadence and virtual annihilation 
in England. 

I Rogers’ .s Six Centuries of Work and Wages . — 
Ashley’s Ecmumic History. — Yeats’s Technical 
History of C'ov/wncrcc.— Cniininghain’s Growth of 
English Jnduslry and Commerce. — II. M. Hynd- 
iiian’s Historical Basis of Socialism. In Latimer’s 
Semwns some iiitere.sting facts regarding Englisli 
home industries in the middle ages may be found. 
J. L. Cree.n, The Rural Imkfstruis of England, 
1895.— Ad. Smith, Of Shetland Stocking.s,” IP. 
of N., bk. i. ch. x.] «. D. 

HOAIESTKAD AND E.XEMPTION LAWS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. Definition.-^ 
HomeaU'ad is the liou.se and land constituting a 
family re.sidcncc. In law it is such residence 
exempt from forced sale. 

Provision for the exeni])tioii of home.steftds 
from levy for the jiayment debts was not made 
ill the conmioii law, but i.s entirely statutory, 
lK*ing made on grounds of public ])olicy only, 
because it is not well tbf tlie state that a 
family b<f deprived of its homo : it should be 
lIl'otcctiMl against alienation of the lioi^j^ 
especially through the improvidence or mis- 
fortune of tlio head of tho family. Tlie 
first law oil the subject found in America 
was approved 26th January 1839, in Texas, 
at that time an independent reimblic. At 
present, out of the forty- eight states, the 
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district of %>lu]Di)ia, and the Monitories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto ijjico, and Pliilip|)iiic 
Islands, seventeen of the states liavc? constitu- 
tional provisions for the exeni]>tiou of home- 
steads, and all of them, witli the exception of 
Delaware, Rliode Island, and the distiiet of 
Coluinhia, provide for sue.h exem])tion hy statute. 
All of them exe,m])t a certain amount of personal 
j)ro]>('rly, ineliidin.if ])iiina]ily w<‘arin^ appajcl, 
liirniLure, tO(ds, library, cattle, etc. Isaturally 
the details oi the laws vary much in the dillcrent 
states. Always the legal iiossessor of a home- 
stead right must ho the head of a family. 
Usually the owmer of a homestead must he living 
on the ]»roj)erty in (jiiestion,— although in the. 
state of Texas and in some few’ others the home- 
stead right may he obtained as soon as the 
property is improved, so that the intent of 
ac()uiiing a residence thereon is clear. In some 
states the homestead right is assumed from the 
fact of the head of a family occupying the 
]iroperty with his family. In other states the 
pr«)]ierty so ehumed for exemption must he 
openly declared at the time the ]irope,rty is 
made the homestead ; and in still others theie 
must be a recorded claim to th(' homestead in 
order to give it the right to exemption. The 
nature of the claim is that ot an estate for life, 
although the wile and children oi the owner 
have also an estate of inheiitaiiee, the children’s 
rights Ia.sting until they hccome of age. In 
some states, in order to giv«ia clear title to the 
■juojierty it it is sold or mortgaged, the wile 
must freely sign the deed oi the mortgage ; and 
in some eases mention must he specilicAilly made 
of the fact that by so doing she give.s u]» her 
homestead rights. This jirovision ha.s at times 
been used for fraudulent pur^xises, the wife 
signing the mortgage, hut not siiecifically men- 
tioning the homestead. Time and court de- 
cisions w’ill, however, remedy such dofeehs. The 
exemjitioii of the homestead fi oin sale on account 
of debts is not a ^omjilete one. In no case is 
the homestead claim good fts against the state 
itself on a claim for taxes. Generally the right 
does not extend to cxem])tiou for payment of a 
debt made to purchase the projicrty itself, nor ^ 
against a incchaiiie’s lien u]»on tlie |«'oj»crty, 
nor to debts already existing when the estate 
was bought. The amount of the exemption 
vifties greatly in the dilferent states. In 
Maryland the vahtfe of the estate which is 
exempt, whether real or peisonal property, 
is limited to $100 (£20) ; wdieroas in Texas, 
California, North Ilakota, Houth Dakota, and 
in some of the other stales the value of tlio 
' sporty excmiitcd may amount to $501)^0 
(.£1000). Ill some of the stabis the amount 
of jMjTsonal property that is excmjit Irorn levy 
is fixed ; biiiftho homestead may be a certain 
lot of ground,— for example, in Minnesota 
80 acres or less in the country, or one lot to 
one half-aciKt in city or town ; and in Kansas 


160 acres in country, or 1 aero with imjirove- 
monts in town, regardless of its value. Under 
this law, if the homestead occujiicd hut one 
lot of ground in a city, it might ho of 
gre.at valiu', and still be exempt from levy, 
lii ’Wisconsin and bnva equal liberality is 
shown. Ill some of tlie now’cr states grc'at 
hardshij) has oftmi resulted from the fact 
tliat ercdilors could not collect from well- 
to-do dchlors sums duo to thmn, hccau.se 
they had hceii invested in a homestead, 'riio 
rule of construction of the homestead and 
exemption statutes varii's in the dilferent, states. 
For cxanqile, in Louisiana and ]\Iiniiesota the 
constnictiou is sLiie-t, the. courts holding to the 
letter of the law ; whereas in many of the other 
states— as, for examj)lo, in Michigan— the 
courts have decided tliat the construction of 
the law', on a miiuhcr of grounds of public 
policy, should he liberal, and in favour of llio 
owner of the homestead ratlier than of the 
creditor. 

Ill the statutes of. the federal government 
the expu'sskm Homestead Laws apjdies to the 
laws of congress which have ja'ovided for tlic 
free settlement of the public lauds, Uinler the 
law of 20th May 1802, “every jierson wlio is 
the head of a lainily, or who has ariived at the 
age of twciity-oue years, and is a citizen of the 
United State.s, or who has tiled his declaration 
of iutcutioii to hecom<‘ such, as reqiiiied hy the 
naturalisation law’s, shall he entitled to enter 
one quarter-section (100 aci es) or a less quantity 
of (certain) una})i>r(q)riat('d public Iniuls,” and 
tile, a homestead claim iiiiou the lands. If ho 
lives ui>oii lilt! land for three ytais, builds a 
hahitahle house, and eullivates not less than 
onc-sixteeiith of the area of his entry beginning 
with the second year and not less than onc- 
eighih heginuing with the third year, he may 
receive a clear title to the lauds from the United 
Htates upon the payment of ji small registration 
fee oMive or ten dollars (£l or £2). Entries 
of 320 acres or less of non -mineral, non-irrig- 
ahlc, etc., lands, not containing merchaiilahle 
timber, were allowed in specitied sttites and 
tcrrilories hy acts of 1904 and 1908 ; and in 
1918 additional entries, aggregating 640 acres, 
were permitted for stock-raising homesteads. 
Sjiceial provisions have also been made for 
soldiers and sailors. It is also piovidcd in 
this homestead law that no such liomestoad 
shall become liable to the satisfaction of any 
debt contracted prior to the issue of the patent 
therefor. Under the homestead and pre- 
einjdion laws (federal pre-emption laws repealed 
by act of 3rd March 1891) nearly all of the free 
jmhlic domain of the United States has been 
already taken by actual settlers, to the great 
l^cnelit of the country. To this law has lieen 
due, in great jmrt, the immigration of the best 
of the foreign clement now in the United States, 
aus w’ell as the enormous incruaso in the value 
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of tho western lands, and the rapid* ad- 
vance in wealth and culture of the western 
states. 

[The leading authorities on Homestead !ind 
Exemption laws in tho United States are : P.ufus 
Waplos, Tile Law of Homestead and Exempt ion^ 
1893 ; A. M. Kale, Homestead Exemption Laws, 
1902; anil J. 11. Ilohrcr, Questions iind Answers 
on thx, United States Pnblic Laud Laws and Pro- 
cetlure, 1912. — Avery carernl and complete dis- 
cussion of the subject is found also in Emory 
Washluini, On Retd Projwiti/, 1902. — Of course 


the final authority must always lie the statutes of 
tho individual st{i|l's and the legal decisions 
thereupon.] 

The following talde contains a very brief digest 
of the exemptions of real property and personal 
luoperty in all of the states and territories of the 
United States. The table is modelled after the 
one pre])ared for balor’s Ui/elopedia of I\>litieal 
Scixnce, JWitieal Eeonmti]/, and of the, PolUieal 
llisttwtj if the United States, puldished in 1883 ; 
but it has been entirely revised and brought down 
to 1st January 1920. 

j. w. J. i 


Stati’s. 

Rcat, PRoeEnTY KxKMertow. 

PCRSiiNAC PUOCRKTV EmCMITION 

.■siOno ( C200) of iiei sonal proyiei ty, wearing appan-l, 
and other articles. 

Alabama 

l(,(l acics vahifd to $J()00 (£400); or, in 
lien thereof, iJJOOO (£400) to wnlow to 
ho roalisiid Iroin Side ot docedonfs 
jirnpi'ity. 

Ai'i/un.i 

Homestead to iSlunO (tSnti) to liead ol 
l.imily. Whole e-.late if not in excess 
of SaOOfi (ClO(i) to widow and uiinoi 
childien. 

Necessary hoiiseliold fmmture and apjiaiel; pio 
visions lor tliiee, monlhs; tools, nisi i uiiienls, 
ami libraries necessary to prolr>sinti, etc. 

To head of l.'iniily, p'‘iMmil piopeitv to value o' 
$.■.00 (1*1 Ou), ami the wiMring appaiel of lamily; 
to single iier.son, petsoiial jiioiieity to $2(Wi 
(£10). .Old vveaineg ai»paiel. 

Whole issbito it not III excess of iSl.'iOO (C.tOO) to 
widow or miiioi childien ; ble, hi'alth, neeident, 
.‘innnitv or endowment iiisni.'inee policies. 

At tansas 

Iilil aoies in eoimliy or 1 imro in town, 
with impiovenients, to value of .ii!’2'»Ub 
(CfiOO); never less than St) iic.tes in 
roinitry or 1 iicre m town regardless oi 
AillUO. 

Homestead to Vidne ol .doo (i'lnOtl) (o 
he.id ot family, or ijslOUO (£2nii) to an> 
]ieisim. 

Ualilorina 

(^omiis ticu!. 

Ooioiatbi 

Di'lawaic 

Homestead to occupier to value ,ol j^IOOO 
(£200). 

laluiiiy, etc., $ .no (Cion); cattle, ele., ,$;lfi0 (£70); 

) weal ing iippiu el nml household fuinitme ; many 
specilie in 1 icles, sneh .is lioi se, etc , to ph> sician, 
sJOO (£40), boiit to nsbcim.'in, $200 (Cio), etc. 

Weal iiig app.ni*aiid housi* lin mshings, $100(£2()); 
tools, implements, ete.. $100 (£20); library, 
$200 (£00), and vaiioiis other ai tich's. 

Tools, et«., $7.'i (Cr>) in New C.aslle and Sussex 
counties, $‘i0 (CIO) ni Kent county; bonks; to 
he.id of lamilv, $200 (CtO) ]ii.r.soMal pio])ettyin 
New Castle Co., and $150 (COO) in Kent Co. ; 
sewing niacdiine. 

Hons" ami lot or lot-> m town ot eoimiiy 
ofany nnnibei ol aet es, b) ■value ol iJJijoo 
(CtOO), to occupier. 

No raid esbito exemption. 

Pltin la 

K’lO acres m counlry or A acre .and re.si- 
lienee in Mwn, with irnprovemeiits. 

Peisoii.d piopeilv to amount ot .$(000 (C2Ui.i). 
wa.gesanddam.igesdiic head of family; iirot'ceds 
of life insuranee poliey. 

(leorgia 

Ileal estate or iiersun.alty to the value of 
^ )j!1000 (£;1J0). 

Held estabi or jieiMinalty to the v.ilue of $1000 
(tS20); pensions. 

Mall.) 

Homest. !id worth if^OOU (ifoon) to head of 
lamily, or $1000 (£200) to any iiersoii. 

Uesidejicft worth $1000 (£200) to a house- 
holder with lamily. 

Di'sk-.s, etc., $200 (£40); (.(Plnn ol n.mer, etc., $')06 
(ClOO); life uisuranco moneys where premium 
did not oxeeod $2,')0 (£.^U); lib: ary, etc., of 
physioii’u, attorney, etc. ; many other articloB. 

"■() any person .$100 (C20) peisonal ])i'ojierty; to 
Imad of fumily, $300 (£00) woith ; to all wearing 
j^ippaicl, etc. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

'I'o nacli householdtr .$(100 (£120), rixd ot 
pel son al, or both. 

Reid or persoiiivl property to t.lie amount of $000 
(£P20). 

Towa 

Homestead to head of family of 10 acres in 
country or \ acre in city or town, of the 
value of at least $ lOO (£100). 

W'caiiiig appuol, books, etc., of fiimiiy; house- 
hold fmmture, $200 (£10); neees.sary tools, im- 
plcinentH, insirminml?, ete.; piintmg presses, 
etc., of new.spapei‘, $1200 (£240) ; pension money. 

Kansas 

100 acres in eonntry, or 1 acre with iin- 
provementrt in town ; value not limited. 

• 

$500 (£100) furniture ; tools, etc., $400 (£S0); 
stock, fooil, etc., $.>00(j:00); and other articlc.s 
tahead of family; to other pmsnn -tools, etc., 
$roC (£80) and other articUs ; pension money 
for thi-eo months. 

Kentucky 

Land will dwelling to value of .$l(>i0 
(£200) to a householder. 

a.. 

Domestic animals; implements; fnrnitnr^and 
furnishings for family nsp; tools of mechaiilc, 
$lO0 (£20); professional lihiary, $.500 (£r00); 
wages not oxccedimj; .$.50 (£10) ; etc 

Domestic, aniniids to value of $2000 (£4U0); house- 
j liold goods to $500 (,£100). 

TiOuisianu 

Honiestead, 200 acres with Imildings, rural 
or urban ; or to value of $2000 (£400) if 
sold. 
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States. 

llPAL rROPEHTY EXEMPTION. 

' Peksonal Paoi’EHTV Exemption. 

Maino 

^Iiid mid chve^'iiig tAj value of $500 (ClOO) ^ 
to a honsoholdor. 

Veaiin"^ iiiiiiapel and furnitine to $100 (£20). 
lihiary tn $150 (£30); tools to workmen, $e0 
(£10); domestic amnnils ; and other things. 

Maryland 

M.'issaclnist'll ^ 

PmI or peihoiial piojieity of value of 
iJKlO (C2(t). 

loiiiostoad to vallleor!t>^ 00 (^:u; 0 )tohollSl^ 
l^(llder having fiunily. 

Vearing appaiol, books, and many other article.s. 

■.30n(CG0)fniTiitnre ; tools, etc., .$100(.£20); slock, 

etc. Sl00 (£20); boats for lish mg, $100 (£20); 

s li.I(‘ >■) ■.i-'Mi machine; ii.il "rnal heiioliciary 

1,! 1,1 li.M-ia'id-'i.'el iaiiv\.i\ lelietlunds; 



and ol.her ai ticles. 

Mifhii^an 

10 acres in country, or city lot and resi- 
dence to value of $lf>00 (iillOO). 

s2'i0 (£.50) hnniture; $250 (£50) stock in ti.idi , 
sl.'»0 (£30) books, farm aiimiala, and minor 
liitielcs; where judpment la for woik, luhour oi 
sei vices, not Jirofe.ssioii.al, only $ )00 (£101)) 
woith ol pcisonal pmjieit.v is exempt 

M limes jU 

IPmiestead to householder with l.iinily, 
,'K-ies 111 country, or one lot to i acie m 
city or town. 

S300 (£100) tninituie, aniniiils, etc.; i^.aiii (£i)0) 
farm unplements ; $100 (£30) tools, 
etc,; $2000 (£400) pie.sses. etc,., and iiflOO (£»0) 
stock in trade; m.any othei aiticles. 

Mississippi 

Homestead tohoiisehohhu’ with faniily, li*n 
acies in counliv or r<‘s:denco in city, to 
v.iluG ol $:i0af) (UGOO). 

iVisonal piopcri.y to $2:)0 (£50); life insurance 
itKUieys, $10,000 (,£2000); tools, miplemonts 
wealing ajipai el, innate libraries, inofessional 
m.sti iinients, etc. 

Missoni 1 

Homestead iii coiintiy, loo acies and not 
eNceedmg !jir>()U in '•'fr"''';.!*"'';' 

mgs and grounds lioni !5151).) (tGOO) to 

.saooo (ci'Od). 

Fill ml lire, $100 (£20); pu.viMuns, tlOO (£2.i), a 
mimbei of domestic animals; necessaiy loyls 
and implements; nr, in lieu of othei piojiet > 
hooks lor proicssional men, mediemes loi 
jdivsiciaiis, etc. 

MonUuia 

llomeslead to householders of lOOaiiesoi 

aen' m cify or town, ol value of *('() 
(C500). 

\\h ,11 mg apl>arel ; household roiinlniie and hooks 

1o .$200 (£10); olhei household necc.ssii le.s , 
domestic animals; and imnieious speeiiie ex- 
emptions to laimeis, mechanies, ])lij siciaiis, 
lawyers, miners, etc. 

4 :., 00 (£ ion) exempted when noieal e.state is owned. 

” and iten.sion money or propel Iv jmic liased m 
impioxed with it to value of $2000 (£U)0) 
t:hari'sreti^$200 (iHO)*; necessary hoiiselnil 1 
furnituie; domestic ammaks; fanning implc- 
liKiits, $1000 (£200); prole.ssn)iiril tools, iiislni- 
m.mts, lihrane.s, etc ; cabin of nnner, $> 0 (! 
(£100); and othei artieles. 

Nebraska 

IGO acres in coiiiilry or two J^'ts m inein- 
porated place, not exceeding 552000 (t400) 

in valiK'. 

Ilonu'siT-nd to hrid of’lainiiy to value ol 
!?j(H)ij(£1000)in gold com. 

Nevada 

Now llaiMpsliin 

iion^ad'^i tir'--o,r(rTo T^i 

thereof fts (lo<*s iH»t (*Arc*o^l (.LlOO) 

sloo (£20) fiiniitiire; $*2oO (£40) hbiary; $1U0 
' (£20) fools; $50 (£10) fuel and ])roYismns ; cloth- 
ing; domestic animals. _ 

New dethcy 

Now Moxico 

llomeslead to amount of $IOno (£200) fo 

hoiiseholile.r. 

llomeshxo^l toTieadof limiily of valuo ol 
$1000 (£200). 

4. 

»( 

To amount ofliOO (£40) and clothing. 

Wealing apparel, catlie, etc., books, ole.; $200 
(£10) funiitiire; and m.any other at tiele.s; ti> 
unmarried woman-$l50 (£30) weaiing apiniel 
and otlnr aiticles; mstniv'enls, etc., $l.tu 
(£.3fh' lihraty of attorney, $.t00 (£100); man> 
ol.het’ai tides; to head ol kiniily iiol an ownei 
of honmste.id, $500 (£100) real ami personal 
propel ty addil lonak 


___ 

: FamilY lihuuy,~$5() (£10); ceik'iiii domestic ani- 
mals- family provisions; wearing apiiarel ; 
nec-sUry lum.seliold fiirmshiiigs and utensils ; 
niee.hanrc’s l.nols, $25 (£5); additional per- 
sonalty, $2.50 (£50), 

1 To value ot $500 (,£100). 

New York 

'North Ciiroliim 

Homestead to value of $1000 (£200) to 
householders, 

1 Homestead to \alue of $1000 (£200) Ia 
orcupant ol an estati* 

NorUi Dakoki 

inOacn*! in count ly oi 2 acies, to value o 
$50(K) (£1000), to heail of laiidly. 

r Sion ( £20) hooks, etc. ; weat ing ajiparel ; one year s 
.supply of piovisioiis for luniily; $1000 (ttoii) 
worth of petsonal iiroiicrty additional. 

Ohio 

To am<,mnt of '^i‘'‘M (s-V"") iaj heads o 

families only. II 

Iirior lion, ij500 (£100) iKiffl to widow oi 
heirs. * 

i Olothing, iurmturo, tools, etc., or ,$5()(.) (,£100) 
r additional exemption if no real estate is owned. 

Oklaiioiua 

TGlTacies^m country or one acre in town 
with iminovcmcnt.s. 

Household furniture; implements, tools, instiu- 
’ monts, or hooka used in trade or piofession; 

cerUin domestic animals ; and other artiidcs. 


— 

,T i’onsions ; wearing apparel, $100 (£20), or $50 (£10) 
lor each mem her of a family; tools, etc., $400 
(£80); furnitiiro, ntensiks, etc., $300 (£00); otlier 


IGO acres in country or 1 lot in town n 
city, of value of $3000 (£000). 

X 

’’v 


ari idea. 
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Rta rus. 

Real Prodeutv Rxiaimou. 

‘PEnSoNAL PnoCKllTY Exfmition. 

rciiDsylvania 

l’roj)i‘ity oitlioi- roiil or iiorsonal, to thr 
value of $300 (£00). 

- y - — 

$3(H) (£iiO) value jf ]iropeity, either real or per- 
sonal, hesides wtui mg apiuirel ; where tin' jndg- 
nient is for wages ol $100 (£20) t.r less, or hoaid 
for four weeks or less, no (ixemiition is allowed; 
procei'ds of insuiance and aiimiity cuntiacts to 
$100 (£20) jier mouth. 

lih()(l<; Island 

No iffil aslati* exoinption. 

.$200 (£10) tools, etc.; .$300 (£()0) Itiiiiitnre, etc.; 
hook.s, etc., .$,100 (£00); many other iii tides. 

ISoiitli CaioliiM 

lloiiH'slMd worth itiUinO (£t*00). 

$■>00 (£100) wot Hi of iiei'snnal iirojierty. 

Smith Dakota 

lloinfsti'.id to liead ot fannlyr ol lOOaores 
in I'minlay or house and lota in cilv oi 

1 arie in city oi town, of value of i^hOUD 
(CIOUO). 

l!o()ks, wearing aiuiaiel, etc., to any peison; to 
head of l.iimly, $7.50 (£l.s(i) additional; to lui.v 
jM'isoii $;{00(£n0)ad<iitioiial ; oi in lieu 1 heieol . 
hook.s, ete,, $200 (£-10); .$200 (£10) IniinUiie; 
cattle, v\:c.;g.ms, stock, ete., $l2'i0(£2fo); lihrary, 
etc., $.300 (£f-(j). 

Ti’MIK'SSOQ 

Homestead worth $1000 (£200). 

Clothing, lurniturc, and a long eatalugiie of irns- 
cell.uieous ai tides. 

Ti- ^as 

200 aeies with house in country, or lot 
woith $%'00 (£1000) and teudeiice in 
town, to a family. 

Enrinture, tools, iiml many other aiticle.s. 

Utah 

Honii'sleiid to .$1%0 (£HO0) 1o head ot 
faniih ; addition.il $.'*00 (ClOti) for wife 
and $2.'i0(i;ri0) for each nieiiibei of family. 

.$300 (£00) chaits, etc.. .$300 (£0(1) fnnulure, etc. ; 
$300 (£0O) fanning utensils; k'pOO (£100) tools, 
cle. ; imstiuments, etc.; $500 (£l0n) calnn of 
niiiier and $200 (£10) tools, etc ; m.any ollici 
artii Ics, 

VciDimit 

Hoiiiesteid wolUl •> »00(t:ii)0) toaiij liouso- 
ke(‘]iet, and lents, piolits, and luoducts 
theieof. 

Necessary wearing .a])iiaiel, household goods and 
funiitnre; professional hooks and in.sliniiieiits, 
$200 (£10); and a long list ol siiecilic aitieles - 
doincstie animals, iiiodnds, elc. 

Vii; 4 ima 

JsJlinO (LiOO) 111 teal Ol liersoiial ploi»eity1o 
li'*ad of a family. 

Clotliing, tniiiilme, lihraiy, domestic animals, 
besides .$2000 (£ 100) real OF ]>eisoii,il. 

W.idiiiii^Lun 

Homestead to hoiiselioldei of value o( 
1(100 ^.£200). 

Wealing api>arel; .$’.0(l (£100) piivate lihraiy; to 
houseliohler- $i00 ( £ 100) fuinitni e, etc,; entile, 
e(e.,or$200 (£10) peisonal ]ii ojieil v ; '*‘5(10 (Cll'O) 
fanning utensils; .$500 (£100) looks; .$200 (£40) 
instillments ol jdivsK uui nml $.')00(£100)liliiaiy; 
liliraiy of idtoiney oi olhir professional man 
sioOO (£-00)iiiul $200 (£10) of liu mUire. 

\\ i‘sl \ iniiiiia 

Homestead worth .'I^IOOO (£200) lo 1-ead ol 
a family. 

I’ei.suiial estate not exceeding $200 (£40) in value. 

WlSl'DllSll, 

It) aeo's wiHi luaise in coiintiy, oi house 
and \ acre in town, to otTiijnei, of value 
ol $j(j00(£l()0O). 

.$200 (£10) fuuiil.nie, etc.; JriOO (£l(i) laiming 
utensil'.; $200 (£10) tools; .^il.'.OO (£300) pressi s, 
ete. of luintei, oi vvheie indgnient is loi wages 
for sei vices to dcfendaiit $100(£h0); many otlier 
ai tides. 

VVymiiiiii' 

Homestead lo V'aliift ol $2'100 (£.M)0) to 
head of family oi oilier peivson nO years 
or more ot aKm May consist of house 
and lots or fatni lo ItiO acres. 

■dth'iO (£30) wearing apparel ; to head of family— 
.<500 (£100) liunituie, and other articles; .$:!00 
(£i.0)tools, ete. ; $30fH£i.(i) hlii.iij , mstiuments, 
elc. 

i * 

Dlstl K't of ttoh 
Miiibia. 

No le.J estate exmiiptioi? 

Clothing, furniture, etc.? to value of (£i'p0); 

mechanics’ ...sloe k or tools, .$200 (£40); family 
lihrary $4oi) (£S(i) ; and other articles. 

Alaska 

1( 0 acres ni country or \ acie in town, to 
value ol $2.'j00 (£.')iK)). 

Hooks, etc., .$75 (£1.5); ncce.ssary wearing apiiarel ; 
tools, uniilernents, lihraiy, etc., n.sed in tiado oi 
profession, $500 (£100); certain personalty lo 
head of family ; earnings of debtor foi 00 days 
’ next pi'cceding. judgment it necessary to family, 
$100 (£20). 

Hawaii 

'I’o housekee])er with family 1 acre and 
dwellings tlioroon to value of $1000 
(£200). 

All necessary wearing .appaiel and h.msi’huld. 
fuiiushings ; farming iin]ilements, $500 (<£100); 
.some dome.stic aiinnals ; neeessary tools of aili- 
pan; instruments, nooks, e1.e., of professional 
peixsons; and other Hiiiius. 

IM) 1 1 j jipi n f 
Islands 

1 louiesi ea 1 to resident to the value of 150 
pesos. 

• 

Necessary tools a'ld imiilernents; domestic aid- 
m.als, 150 jiesos; nrties.^ary wearing apiiaiel; 
♦onsehold furniture, 7.5 pesos; pi olessional 
lilu'ary, .500 pesos • and other articles. 

1‘oilfl Ilii'o 

Est ii,« if hoinftst.ead to occn]»ier with 
1‘aiiiily, $.500 (£100), in farm or lot with 
buildings. 

• 

Desks, «U\, $100 (£20); household i-.- ny^WIIL^ 
$200 (£40); wi.ai’ing apparel; larm ini])lements, 
$200 (£40); eerUiin domestic f.rttmals, ^eeds, 
iitc. ; tools of artisan, $300 (£00) ; pvole.ssioiuil 
instruments, libriuies, etc.; cabin of miner, 
$200 (£40); and otlier ar tides. 


j. w. J, 
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HOMOLOGATION (Fr.). Tenn 'employed 
for the foritiulity by wliifh aiiixnthority couliruis 
certain acts or (‘onvcntions botween individuals 
or associations. It is most frequently used in 
relation to railway tarilfs, general or s]»ocial, 
whicdi cannot bo ajtplied without the homolo- 
gation in Fi ance of the minister of jniblic works. 
The necessity for it was at iirst contest'd by the 
comjianies, which argued their ahsolutc right to 
raise or reduce their rates within the limits 
fixed by their charters or acts of conee.ssion. 
The government maintained its prerogative of 
examining the proposed tariffs and imposing its 
veto by a refusal to homologate, as a measure 
of public jiolicy, othenvise the established econ- 
omic system of the country might be frustrated 
by differential rates in favour of foreign impoils, 
particular mcrehandiso, tradem, or loealitit's. 
The contention of the government prevailed, 
and all modifications of tariffs are now 
submitted to the (kqiartnient of pn)»lic works 
for homologation. T. i.. 

HONOUR (liberty or franeliisc), a collection 
of manors, n'tiining their separate manorial 
organisation in most ies[)ects, even when one 
central court was hold for all. These estates 
were developments of grants, made by Anglo- 
Saxon kings, of jurisdiction, with or without 
land, over large districts, even whole hundreds. 
None hut lords of honours held courts over a 
district larger tlian a manor, and even such 
courts were really aggregations ^f manor-courts. 
As local jurisdiction and feudal organisation 
decayed the great lords might have succeeded 
in dividing the. country among a few largo 
landed proprh'tors but for the legal checks put 
upon their jurisdioiion (Assize of Clarendon, 9, 
11, Stat. of Marlborough), and upon the forma- 
tion of new manors ((.^)nia Emptorcs, 1290). 
Doubtless the caution of the kings helped to 
keep nj) the numbers, as well as to keep down 
the power, of the landed nobility and gentry. 

[Stubbs, Const. lIist.,*j.SB0, I, 106, 400.— Gneist, 
nisi of Kng. ComL, trans. ]S8Gy*p. 148, ami ch. 
xi. — Magna Carta, 43. — Digby, Ural Pnqicriy, 
1876,52.] E. 0. r. 

HONOUR (Payment for). Where a bill 
of exchange has been noted or protested, for 
non-payment, any person may intervene and 
f>ay it supra protest for the honour of any 
p4arty liable thereon, or for the honour of the 
IMjrson for whose accomit the bill is drawn. 
Payment for honour is known in continental 
countrias as payment by “intervention,” a 
term which expresses its^iatnrc as a “negotiornm 
gest 0 ," It thus constitutes an exceptibn to 
rule of English law that payment 
by a stranger to the contract is ineffcctnal to 
liberate the debtor. Where a bill is x«iid supra 
protest the perspn who i)ays it is thereby 
subrogated to the lights and duties of the 
holder as regards the party for whose honour 
he pays, and all.^rties liable to that party. 


[Sae § 68 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1 882 ; 
and Chalmers, Bills of Exchange, ed. 4, p 5- 30.] 

M 'J. c. 

HOOKE, Anduew (18 th century), compared 
the* capital wealth of the country with the 
amotiiit of the national debt in order to show 
that the existence of the latter involved no 
danger to th.c state. He estimated the growth 
of ca]>ital between 1600 and 1750 by assuming 
ilio value of the personal stock to be twenty times 
as largo as the amount of coin in circulation ; to 
this he added the value of lands and houses ; and 
thus arrived at a total of a thousand million 
])ouuds, or twelve and a half times the amount 
of ilie national debt in 1750. Such estimates 
must alway.s he based on conjecture ratlicr than 
on knou ledge ; and that made by Hooke uas 
distinctly too high. Honkc also suggested a 
scheme for the discharge of the national debt. 

J7i Essay on the National Debt and National 
Capital, or the AccAmnt ti'uty stated, iJehtor and 
Creditor, London, 1750. 

[M. V. D. M. [Monsieur Vivant de Mezagues], A 
Onieral View of England from the Year 1600 to 
1762 in a Letter to .1. M. L. C. D. 'Iran slated 
fioin the French, liOndun, 1766. — fcjir K. Giffeii, in 
The Growth of Capital, Lomlon, 1889, p. 90, sj>e:iks 
highly of this puhiicaljon, which siip])iies the means 
for a criticism of that of A. Hooke.] n. H. ii. 

HORN, loNACE EiNHOiiN, also known as 
Edward Horn (1825-1875), was horn at Vag- 
Ujhely (Hungary) and died at Pcsth. Having 
taken a part in tlio insurrection of 1849, ho 
was compelled to leave his country and went to 
Germany, whore he puhli.shed Hungary before 
ISJfS (in German) in 1851. The publication of 
this work brought on him a political prosecution. 
The severe sentence which followed compelled 
him to take refuge in Belgium, where he pub- 
lished, also in Gorman, his Slntistischcs Qemalde 
drs Koiiigreichs Bclgien, 1853, and Ikvoihrungs- 
wisscnslufftlkhe, Studien nus Bclgien, 1854. In 
1855 he established himself at IVis, whore he 
was 8ooi» employed as a contributor on the 
Journal dcs Vlconomistcs and on the B^vue Con- 
lemporaine as well as on tlic Journal des Dlbats 
and La Fresse, and also published Das Krcdit- 
wesen in Frankreich, 1857, John Law cin finanz- 
gcschichUiche Versueh, 1858, then La crise 
cotonnUre et Ics iextihs indigenes (8vo, 1863) as 
well as the sj>ccch made on his reception into the 
Institute of Egypt at Alexandria, Du pi'ogrh 
^conomique en Egypte, 1864. In 1866 he pub- 
lished La Liherti des Banques, In this woi'k 
Horn argued against monopoly in banking 
matters. Horn’s essay on Boi.sguillehert, for 
which ho obtained a prize from the Institute, 
Vas published the next year under the title of 
L’^conomie poliliqtie avant les physiocrates, 8vo 
(these four in French). He also undertook a 
publi^tion of the greatest value, the Annuaire 
irUematioml du crMU public. This was estab- 
lished by Horn with the assistance of other 
well-knowi writers in France and elsewhere, but 
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unfortunately it was only continued for tlie tliree 
years 1859, I860, and 1861. 

Horn took an iin{)ortant part during tile year 
1868 in tlie economic discussions going on in 
the public meetings permitted at that ‘time. 
After this, Horn, who had been natural* -cd in 
France, iiiicxi)ectcd]y returned to his native 
country, in whicli he was appointed to a post 
of much distinction. It should be added that 
he was greatly liked by all who knew him ; 
that all his public occupations never made him a 
rich man ; and that in the dilfcrent countries 
where ho took up his temporary abode he was 
much esteemed. This was particularly the 
case in Franco. A. n. f. 

HORNE, ANniiEW (d. 1328), an eminent 
lawyer, legal writer, and chamberlain of 
London, left two valuable compilations on 
law and jiroccdure. 

Horne (preserved in the Guildhall of 
London ). — La Somme oppelle. Mirroir ties Justiecs 
vel Sjxralnm J usticiarinruiiK to which Horne made 
many important additions, first pub. London, 1642. 

[Sir E. Coke, Prefaces to 9Ut and lOth Reports, 
trans. by C. Wilson, London, 1777. — G. Crabh, 
A IJi^forp of English Lmo, London, 1829.] 

11. II. II. 

HORNECK (also written IIoiinick and 
flmiiNiNiiK), rniLiri’ Wilhelm von (about 
1 GIL’ -17 13), a Gorman economist, was born at 
Maiir Ho came at an early age to Vienna rvith 
lii.s Hither, who had been a physician in the 
Rbim land, and who, having become a convert 
to Catholicism, was ennobled and made an 
Austrian imperial councillor. The younger 
Hornock, about 1690, became ]U'ivate secretary 
of the p/.nce bishop of Fassau, who nnule him 
a firivy cnuii(‘illor in 169.5. His wife was a 
danghtei of . 1 . . 1 . Rkcuer, and hescem.s to have 
derived some of his opinions from that econo- 
mist, whose writings he often quotes, Thework 
ly whidi ho is principally known is entitled 
0 sferrekh vMr alles, wann rs nury^ill (1684). 
It is an attempt to show how by a judicious 
economic j)olicy the dominion.s of the House 
of IIa]isburg, whoso fortunes were then at a 
low cbo, might be raised to a higher and more 
inde])cndont position than any other European 
state. The author seeks to induce his fellow- 
countrymen to fidlow the economic methods of 
France, Holland, and England. The work is 
based on mercantilist luiiiciples ; but, along 
u ith much that wa.. erroneous or questionable, 
it contained many iin])ortant suggestions for 
the development of the resources of the empire. 
It enjoyed a great popularity with the author’s 
contemporaries and several nicceeding genera- 
tions, passed thro.igh. many editions, and liad 
consideiablo influence on Austrian policy in 
the 18th cnitury ; Joseph 11. , in particular, is 
said to have attaclied great weight to itf 

f Hoscher, Oesch. der N. 0., p. 289.] J. K. I. 
HORNER, Francis (1778-1817), born at 


Eiinbufgh, and ‘'ducated at the university 
there, was calle^ to the Scotch bar in 1800, 
but, dissatisfied with the law of hia native 
country, removed to London in 1803, and was 
called to the English bar in 1807. He was 
appointed, in 1806, a member of the board 
of commissioners entru-sted with the examina- 
tion of the claims of the creditors of the Nabob 
of Arcot, but resigned this jiost in 1809. He 
entered ]>arliament in 1806, remainingainember, 
except for one short jiciiod, until his early 
death, at Fisa. As a young man, Homer was 
remarkably studious, and, after entering parlia- 
ment, very rapidly came to the front, so that 
at the time of his death he was one of the fore- 
most of the Whigs, with a constantly-increasing 
reputation for oratory, sound knowledge, and 
remarkable integrity, combined with independ- 
ence. In 1810 he was elected chairman of tlie 
Ihillion Committee (see Bullion Committee, 
Kepoht of). The first part of this is from his 
pen : it is a concise cxj»osition of the fallacy 
then generally held by the directors of the Bank 
of England and othcr.s, that tlie rise in the price 
of gold was cjiused by the foreign demand for that 
metal. Horner rightly altiibutcd it to the over- 
issue of paper money, fl'hough the resolutions 
moved by lloracr in the House of Commons, in 
1811, in favour of the rcsumjdion of casli p.ay- 
meute, were dcH’atcd, and. though the bullioiiists 
met willi no better success in 1816, yet the clfocts 
of the Re])ort, and of the controversy w'hich 
ensued on its jniblication, were such, that the 
act for the resumption of specie p.ayments wa.s 
passed in 1819, following the lines of the 
recommendations of the committee. As regards 
other economic questions, Horner opposed the 
graduated <lutics on com, urged the reduction 
of the peace establishment in 1816, and spoke 
against the Alien Bills. 

Though originating no new theory in political 
economy, Horner possessed n very complete know- 
ledge of the science — J), Stewart considered him 
his model pujdl — and hia critical .acumen is well 
illustrated by nis strictures on Adam Smith’s de- 
ductions concerning the l)Ounty on exported corn 
{Edin. Review, No. ix. pp. 190, etc.), and more 
particularly on Smith’s theory of prices {Letters, 
pr^s^im ) : there exists also a letter from him to 
Malthus, attacking the latter’s reasoning on the 
corn question. Apart from the Report of the 
linllion Committee and A Short Acco^mUof a late 
Short Administration ^Pitt’s), his only writings are 
essays in the Edinburgh Review, of which he was one 
of the founders. Tluao articles are all noticeable 
for his thorough knovdedge of his subject, this 
being a characteristic trait in all that he undertook. 
The most important of these reviews are 

Thoratou's Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Paper Credit of Hreai Briiain (Oct. 1802). 
— Canard’s Principe^ d'ilconomie politiifue (Jam 
1803). — Lord King’s Thoughts on the Restriction 
of Payments in Specie at the Banks of England 
and Ireland (July, 1803). — Miss Williams’s 
PdlUical and Confidential Correspondence qf Louii 
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XVI, (Oct. 1803). — CurstYt'y Ohservatiorts on tlie 
Actfor Asceriainiri^ the Bounties and for Regulat- 
ing the Exportation and hipmntiun of Com, 
by an M.P. (Oot. 1804). -Stewart’s Short State- 
ment of Facts Relative to the Late Election of a 
MalhemUical Frofessor in the Unwersifj/ of 
Edinburgh (Oct. 1805). — Earl of Selkirk's Ohsema- 
tions on the Present State ot the Highlands (Oct. 
180.5). 

[Memoirs and, Correspondence of Francis Homer, 
M.P., edited l)y L. Homer (181;^). — Edinburgh 
Heinew, clviii. (1843), j)]). 261-99. — Lord Cock- 
burn, Life of Lord Jeffreg (Ldin., 18.52). — Lord 
lirougliani, Statesmen oj the Times of ticorge III,, 
2nd series (London, 1839).] U. H. ri. 

irORSLEY, W. (1701 1-1776 1), ]>iil)lislicd, 
in 1744, a translation of a Krcncli Treatise on 
Maritvm AJfairs, and an adaptation of Frederick 
tlio Great’s Anti - Machiavcl entitled Lord 
Theodore's Political Principles. In 1746 ap- 
peared The Political llistorg of Europe, contain- 
ing a collection of ]»ublic trcatie.s and a cnrion.sly 
crude historical summary. Horsley is credited, 
in the British Museum and other catalogues 
with the Universal Merchant, Loinlon, 1753,^ of 
which the real author was Nicolas Mauen.s, 
written Meggens by Adam Smith in hLs 
“ Digression Concerning the Variations of 
Silver," bk. i. Wealth of Nations. 

Horsley is stated to have translated the work 
from the German ; he coiitrihntcd a dedication 
to lVlham.2 

[Magens himself in Further Llfplanaiions of 
some particular subjects contained in the Uni- 
versal Merchant, London, 1756, says, “I will 
add ... to those, which I ventured to assert in 
a book n]tou this and other subjects, published 
by Mr. Horsley under the too jiompous title of 
the Universal Merchant." The authority for tlie 
statement that the book was a translation from 
the German and the translator Horsley is Sir 
James Steiiart, Inquiry into the Prineipleji of Pol- 
if ical Economy, vol. ii. p. 1 58, London, 1 767, 4to. 
Otherwise ilicro would he much to .suggest that 
the hook was written in English, .^or Horsley’s 
connection with Magens, see, further, Qitarterly 
Journal of Economies, vol. v. p. 356, Annual 
Register, xix, p. 123.] ii. e. k. 

1 The title is as lollows :--7V(6 Lmv&rsal Mercki{ut, 
containing, etc., London. Printed hy 0. Say, for W. 
Owen, at llnnier’s Hoad, near Teinide I3av. Mnccuii. 

2 To the Right Ilonourablo Henry Pelham, Esq., etc. 
This Book, calculated fnrGeneral Use, is with the Greatest 
Re.speot, etc., inscribed by William Ilorsley. 

Sir— I have the Greater PlAsure in presenting this 
Work to your Consideration, as it is the Performance of 
a P’oroigner resident among us who participates with us 
the Sweets of Liberty, and who gratefully make.s us the 
best Returns In his Power, tor tlie Benelit he receives 
fro; . ’0 duo Execution of equal Laws. ... a 

His lews, In the reasoning Part, are to establish an 
anitttfrd social . . . 

The Aln,hor, after reasoning the Reader into right 
Notions of Tiade, where he falls inw) many of Mr. 
Wood’s Sentiments, enters into an Enquiry. . . . 

His manner of pursuing those Subjects is different 
from anything I have tfeen. . . . 

the Performance in a particular manner claims 

voninmtronage, o'! the Author, though an Alies, by birth, 
IB a Biiglishiuan by l^rest. . . « 


HOSPITALS. SoeOHARirY. 

HORTON, Samuel Dana (1844-1895), a 
leading American writer niioii bimetallism, was 
born in Pomeroy, Ohio, and died in Washingloii. 
IIo graduated at Harvard University, in arts in 
1864, ‘and in law in 1868. After some foreign 
travel be began tlie practice of his jirofession 
in the Ohio court.s, hut was diverted from this 
after a few year.s to the study ol monetary 
science, hy the pi oil acted discussions W'hich 
preceded the le.suiiijttioii of sixune jiaymeiits 
l)y the federal govcriiinent. As the. son of 
Valentino B. Iloiton, who os a inetiiber of 
congress in the early part of the civil war 
secured wide rcjtiitation, but also the dis]»l('asuie 
of his constituents, hy a courageous o])])o.sition 
to ])a[»or money inllatioii, Dana Horton had 
an inherited intciesL in questions of ciirreiicy. 
Fioi.i the publication of Silver and Gold in 
1876 until the end of his life the study of these 
weio liis aUsoibiiig jiiirsiiit. He was a eom- 
inissioner for the United Slati's in the Inter- 
national Monetary Conteronces of 1878 and 
1881, and became widely know'n in Kiinqai 
and America as an advocate on scieiititie gi oninlH 
of international himctallisrn. The independent 
action of the United States in 1878 and 1890 
ho condemned. “ We should oiler Europe to 
take silver as money without stint when she 
doo.s, but not take a dollar until she doc.s so,’’ 
Among the impatient or interested advocates 
of unrestricted silver coinage therefore he did 
not retain the authority to which his ability 
and learning entitled him. ITis ii'searches in 
the history of the single and double staiidaids 
of England and Fiance rcspootivi'ly were fruitful 
and iinjiortaut. He was a IVeijnent speaker ami 
WTiter of gi-cat vigour, originality, and variety 
of resource, in a style sometimes striking, but 
often too involved and abstruse to be thoroughly 
clfective. 

Omitting many patuphlct.s, articles, ami addre.ssus, 
the follow'inf are the chief of Mr. Horton’s publica- 
tions, valuulde for their re.seareh and the nuinher 
of important original documents whieli tliey 
contain — 

Silver and. Gold, and their relation to the 
Problem of Resumption (1876, revised in 1877). — 
Historical Makrial for the Study of Monetanj 
Policy, and Gontributiuns to the Study of Monetary 
Polity, both prepared for the International Coufer- 
eiice of 1878, printed with the proceedings of the 
Gouferonce by the United States government 1879, 
ami iucluding a bibliography of money, and docn- 
intuls to illustrate the monetary history of France, 
England, and the United States — some here 
printed for the first time , — Sir Isaac Newton and 
England's Prohibitive Tarijf upon Silver Money, 
being an open letter to Professor Jovons (1881). — 
The British Standard of Value, being an address 
before section F of the British Association (1 885), 
with ai apjiemlix containing hitlierto iiimoUccd 
reports hy Locke and Newton. — Silver hefori 
Congress in ISSG, in 1.he Quarterly Journal cj 
Economics (Octolier 1886). — The Silver Pound 
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nnd Evgland^s Monetary Policy since the Heslora- 
OoUf together with the History of the Guinea^ 
(1887). ^%lver in Europe (1890, revised ‘"x 1892). 
— The Suspended Rupee and the Policy of Con- 
traction in the Economic Journal (September 
1893). [See Obituary by Pres. E. A. Wither in 
Economic Journal^ June ISOn.] c. F. D. 

IlOTCHPOT. It fii'(piciitly occurs in wills 
and settluinonts that ])ower is given to a person 
to ajtpoint a fund in sneb shares as be or she 
shall think fit among the members of a class, 
c.g. tiie children of a marriage ; in .such esuses 
there is gemu'ally a dii eotion tliat if the appoint- 
immts made by the peison to whom the power is 
given do not exhaust the fund, the nnajipoiuted 
jiart i.s to be divided in equal shares among all 
the ini'inhers of the class. If nothing further 
were addc<l injustice might easily result, and for 
that purpose a clause called the hotchpot clause 
is generally inserted, providing that no memherof 
the class shall take a share of the unappointed 
]iait, without bringing the appointed share into 
“ hotchiioL," which moans that for the purjiosos 
of tlie division the appointed share must bo 
thrown back into the common fund. e. s. 

HOUGHTON, John, an apothecary and 
dealer in tea, colfee, and chocolate, was a fellow 
of the ] loyal Society and a friend of Halley and 
other distinguished men of the day. From 
1692 1703 ho edited a weekly pajier called A 
CoHecf.jn for ImprovcvinU of Husbandry and 
Trade, coiiLaining articles on “some matter of 
public interest in art or science or trade, a price 
list of corn and some other commoditic.s, from 
many English market towns, and a number of 
advertise. M cuts” (Rogers, see below). From 
I7lh j'l gust 1694 to 17th September 1703 
li. also Isi'pt a weekly register of the price of 
Hai.k of England stock, and often of other stock, 

( s}>ecially of the East India, the Hud.son’s Bay, 
and the African companies ; as well as of the 
“ rate of exchange, especially with Amsterdam.” 
II (' aldO drew*up An Account of tJu^Acrcs and 
Houses, with the Proportional Tax of each 
County in England and JPaks, 1693. 

[Thorold Rogers, The First Nine Years of Oce 
Bank of England, Preface. The weekly prices of 
bank .stock are pretixed to this book. — Andrew’s 
Hist, of Brit. Jovrjiatism. — Diet, of National 
Biugrajdiy,] E. a. P. 

HOURS OF LABOUR. In strictness, econ- 
omics are not concerned with the amount of 
the day which should bo given to work. Tlie 
capacity of the individual for valuable work 
varies enormously. By stre.ss of facts a poli- 
tical question has arisen in most civilised 
countries as to the number hours wliicli tl!b 
manual labourer shoi hi be required to give to 
his emjdoyer each day. Tlie scope of the practi- 
cal question has thus, whether rightly or not, 
been distfnctly linutod. • 

There are three points of view from which 
the question may be regarded — (1) that of the 


dependehce of the laboiiror on his em])loyer ; 
(2) that of the ^provement of the individual 
life and happiness ; (3) that of the effects on 
the value of the labour given. 

The first two have in turns been uppermost 
in the minds of those who have advocated the 
shorlening of the hours of labour. The last 
point of view is oho which Las only recently 
attracted real attention in connection with the 
eight hours movement, though the earlier 
ecoiiomi.sts had some notion of it {y'ide .1. S. 
Mill, hk. i.). Yet the most ])i-ac1ical method 
of treating the question of Ihi! hours of labour 
is to establi.sli, if jiossible, the fact that the 
work is so much better done on the .shorter 
hours as to make U}> for tlie loss of mere time. 
Profe.s.sor Thorold Rogers ap]»e;irs to have been 
the lirst to suggest this as a practical argumiait 
when he held that the excellence of the old 
masonry and other enduiiug woik of the middle 
ages was only comjiatible with the prevalence 
of .short hours. It has recently been asserted 
by Australian employers that tlie quality of 
work lias vastly imjiroved with the eiglit hours 
day. The mo.st detailed attcm])t to prove the 
position is jierhaps that of Mr. Rae (Contempor- 
ary Review, October 1891). It i.s clear that if 
the ease be made out, the adoption of shorter 
hours will quickly follow ; and it is obvious 
that greater leisure oiiglit to ho better for the 
individual workman, and that with a rising 
standard of Ijfe he must heeome more inde- 
pendent without being less useful. 

In Great Britain tlie attempt to legislate on. 
this subject seems to have been much earlier 
than on the continent. Putiiiig aside Professor 
Rogers’s theory just noted, and Sir Thomas 
Moke’s proposed 6 hours lor the Utojiia, we 
have an act of Elizabeth proscribing a day of 
12 hours with 2| hours’ rest, and wo know 
that at the beginning of this century the usual 
working day was from 11 to 14 hours, and 
often longer, in the factories. I'lie early factory 
acts were dire^^ed to the relief of young children 
and women. That of 1802 was the iirst, limit- 
ing the hours for children to 12 a day ; that of 
i'>19 placed the hours for children between the 
ages of nine and sixteen at 72 jier week ; and 
that of 1825 gave them a Saturday half-holiday. 
Sir John Hohhousc’s act of 1831 reduced the 
hours for persons under eighteen to 69 pr week. 
The reports of the factory commission (1 832-33) 
took a wider view of the subject. They show 
that while the working day in many cases at 
that date ran to 13 liours, it often did not 
exc^d 10 or 11, and was usually 12 to 12^. 
In Bii'iningliam and Coventry, where tlieji^:«¥a- 
tives worked, as they now do, chicily at their 
own homes, and were independent, the day was 
usually loss than 10 hours, often less than 9 , 
It was about this time that Richard Oastler 
and Lord Shaftesbury commenced to advooAte 
a legal maximum of 4 i hours per week, which 
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was adopted for eliildren in tlie regulations for 
cliildren under thirteen in t^o act of 1836. 
The Mines Regulation Act of 1842 was the next 
step in advanee, and after the failiu'e of a ten- 
hours bill for females in 1844, and of a similar 
bill for all persons in 1847, the legal day was 
made 10 liours in 1850. Apart from a certain 
agitation for iurther reduction, no advance was 
made on this till the Factory Act of 1874, 
which placed the limit at 50^ hours per weeh. 
The recent roy.al commission find that they 
have now a tendency to apjiroximato to 54 a 
week. Recent ellbrts are dealt with in a separ- 
ate article (Eicii r-Huuiis Mov’^emknt), Imt we 
may mention the Hours of Labour Bill in the 
session of 1891, and the Shop Hours Acts of 
1892, under which no person under eighteen 
can be employed fur more than 75 hours a week 
in shops. 

In the British possessions there is little trace 
of a history similar to that of the Fac'I’oky Ac ts, 
but as a rule hours of labour are shorter than 
at home, and Aiustiulia is in advance of the 
whole world in this nispect, as the eight hours 
system has there become Iborougbly established 
since it was first adopted by the stonemasons of 
Victoria in 1856 {vide art. eit.). In Canada 
10 hours is usual, but 9 hours not uncommon. 
At the Cape 9 liours is the usual length of the 
working day. In the tropics 4;ho style of labour 
is so dilferent that the mention of any number 
of hours is hardly a fair critevii'n. The blue 
book of the royal cojiimission on labour (1891) 
returns llicm at from 6 to 11 a day in the 
West Indies, and from 11 to 14 in India. 

In most foreign countries there has been a 
slow growth of agibition in favour of a shorter 
working day, mo.stly following in the wake of 
English experience. Germany has had a special 
movement arising directly from the elforts of 
Karl Maux and his school. The United States 
have had tlie (iiicstion settled almost without 
being rai.sed, owing to the greater independence 
of labour and the greater profusic* of apparent 
wealth amo:jg.st all classes. 

In the same district wo find different trades 
working diflerent hours, even in oiir own 
country. There seems to be no regular prin- 
ciple determining this. Particular trades have 
obtained shorter hours by some special agitation 
often arising out of special events. Where, 
however, a direct service is rendered to tho 
general public, as in tramcars and restaurants, 
hours tend to run to greater length. 

And diflerent leasona have con.spirod to bring 
about the shorteuiiig of hours in our *own 
ewttat^^and the colonies — e.g. in Australia 
climatewas alleged as a factor, 

[Hadfteld and Gihbins, A Shorter Working Day. 
— Rice, dalla Voltay^ La, Riduziane delle ore di 
lavoro e i sui effetti economic^ Florence, 1891. — 
Webb and Cox, The Eight Hours Day^ 1891. — 
J. 0. Hobson in Contemporary Re/omo, 1894-96, — 


Report* of the Roytd Commission on Labour— 
Pari. Paper C. 7421, 1894, p. 12, with the sub.sidi- 
ary reports and evidences especially, 0. 679r>-xi, 
f. 1893 (Colonial) and C. 7063, f. 1893-94 
(Foreign), Avhieh form a veiy full account with 
lull in\}exes in separate volumes passim. — First 
Report of the Factory Commission of 1SS2.-- 
Sclioeuhof, Economy of High Wages^ Putnams, 
1892. — llae, Eight Hours' J)ay, 1894.] c. A. n. 

HOUSES, TAXES ON. See Taxation. 

HOWARD, John (1727-1790), was the 
originator of the modern method of dealing 
with criminals. His career as a reformer 
dates from his a] >] 'ointment as high sheriil 
of Bedfordshiro in 1773, when, struck with 
tho abuses "in the mauagomeiit of gaols, lie 
was led to visit the pri.sons througliont the 
kingdom, and afterwards travelled several times 
over tho whole of Europe, devoting his life to 
tho inspection of ])risons and hospitals. In 
his zeal to learn the true facts or to bring 
relief to inisoners, he never shrank fioiri ex- 
])Osing himself to tho infection of gaols, 
iio.spital3, and lazarettos ; and ultimately died 
at Khemon of a iover whiish was raging there. 
The facts collected during these journeys were 
laid by him before tho govcrnmoiit, and many 
humane relorms were intiodiu'cd on his sugges- 
tion, tho most immciliaio of which were tho 
two acts of i>ailiamont })assed in 1774, for the 
lelief of acquitted prisoners in the mailer of fees, 
and for preserving the health of prisoners. He 
was also successful in introdueing reforms in 
many foreign counlrios. Among tlujsc who 
most fully recognised his meiits was Burke, 
whoso eulogy ol Howard, in his speech at 
Bristol in 1780, is well known, lloward’s 
works include oliscrvations on the condition, 
both administrative and structural, of prisons, 
hospitals, laziiiettos, elc., throughout Europe, 
together with proposed reforms. In preparing 
these for the ])rcs8, he was greatly aided by 
his friend, ilichard Price. Howard also paid 
much attention to the condition of tho tenants 
on his estate at Cardington in Bedfordshiro, 
[iroviding sanitary cottages and schools. 

The state of Prisons in England and Wales; 
mlh preliminary observaiwns^ and an Account qf 
some Foreign Prisons and Hospitals, Warrington, 
1777 . — An Acamit of the Principal Lazarettos 
in Europe^ vriih various Papers rdative to the 
Plague ; together with farther Obserrations on some 
Foreign Prisons and Hospitals; and Additional 
Remarks on the Present Slate of those in Great 
Britain and Ireland^ Warrington, 1789. 

[J. Aikin, A View of the Character and Public 
Seivices of the late J. lloioard, London, 1792, — W, 
A. Guy, “ Jolm Howard as Statist,” Journal of the 
Statistical Society^ vol. 36, and “John Howard’s 
True Place in History ” ; ib. vol. 38. — Three Prize 
Essaysf by A. Grilfith, A. Riviere, and E. A. 
Cazalet, in Actes du Congris Pinitentiaire Inter' 
national (1390), vol. v., St. Petersburg, 1892.] 

u. H. H. 
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HOWE, John Badlam (1818-1882), bowi in 
Boston, Mass., died in Indiana. 

He was tlie author of several works on mouey, 
as follows: Monetary and huhisirial Fallacies, 
Boston, 1878, pp. ^m.-PoUHcal Fconmny of 
Ureat Britain, United .states, and France, ti. Ute 
use of Money.— A Few Science of Production and 
MxdanffC, Boston, 1878, pp. m.-MonorndaUisnt 
and BinMim, Boston, 1879.-ra« C<mnm 
Seim, the Mathamlics, and the Metaphyacs qt 
Money.- Bo.ston, 1881, pp. .829. TUe last of 
these is a summary of the others. D. ii. D. ^ 

HOWLETT, John (1731-1800), clerk in 
holy orders and statistician. Howlett s wmrks 
merit atlention on account of his independence 
of thou^dit and carofnl investigation of la<‘.t. 
His researches brought him into considerable 
opposition to Df. IhiicE {q.v.) who— writing 
]779 — conehuled that the ])opulation of 
England and Wales must have decreased .since 
the” Revolution near a quarter, while Howlett 
showed that it must have increased. With 
reference to enclosures, at that time ot great con- 
seriuence, Howlett consistently mainhiiiied that 
they w'ero rendered necessary by the inciease in 
poj.ulation, and resulted in agricultural im- 
provement. 

The nnturo of TTowlett’s intere.sts can be 
gathered Irorn the titles of his woiks : 

An ^rumination of Dr. Price's Bssay on 
thf> Po}t}ilolwn of England and H't/Zes, 1781. — 
An Inquiry into i)ie injluence which Enclosures 
have had upon the Population of England, 1786. 
— ^In Essay on the Pojndation of Ireland, 
1786. — Enclosures a cause of improved Agri- 
cult ire, 1787 — The insvplcieMcy of the causes 
to which the increase of our Poor and the Poor s 
itatoi hate been gem rally ascribed, 1788. —At 
tne ot Wood’s Account of the Shreivshiiry 
House of Industry, is a correspondoiice with 
Howlett, 1795. —An Examination of Mr. 
Pitt’s Speec h in the House of Commons on JSth 
Ffbruan/ 1796, relative to the condition of the 
Poo.’, VtiHl—DfSpersion of the preset^ gloomy 
apprehensions of late repeatedly suggeMcd by the 
dedint of our Corn Trade, 1798. — The Monthly 
Eeviewers reviewed, 1798. — An Inquiry con- 
cerning the influence of Tithes upon Agriculture, 
[See references in Dugald Btewai-t, Lectures on 
political Economy. An article in the Dictiermry 
of National Biography by the jirescnt writer 
gives more details with regard to Howlctt’s 
private life, etc,] E- 0* K. o. 

HUBNER, On’o (1818-1877), first a mer- 
chant, subsequently i.janagor of one of the 
dcjiartments of the Austrian Lloyd Steam Boats 
.Company, made himself prominent as one of 
the leaders of the Gorman free -trading party. 
Exiled from Austria after ih ' revolutionary 
events of 1848, lie spent the romaindei of his 
life in Beriin, and supervised, from 1852, the 
publication of his Jahrhueh filr Volkswirth- 
schaftund Staiistilc (Y car-book of Public Economy 
and Statistics), and from 1869 the Zolltarife 
oiler L&nder (Customs Tariffs of all Countries). 


. In bis booh on I^nlcen (1854) he maintained 
that pai»er cmTcncf ought always to bo covered 
by ail equal amount in cash. In 1864 be 
started with success a joint -stock insurance 
company destined to }u-otect lenders on mort- 
gage against the risks incurred in case of public 
sales of real estate given in guarantee of loans. 

He also wrote a book on the Finanzlage 
dcr Oesterreichischen Monarchic und Hire Hvlfs- 
qndlen (Financial Condition and Resoiiiccs of the 
Austrian Monarchy) (1849). [See Allg. Deutsche 
Biographiei] e. ca. 

HUC, E.,Am5h(181 3-1860). After having re- 
sided in and tiavellcd througli China, TarUry, 
and Thibet during the ycaisl 839-1 846, tliiswcll- 
known French luissioiiaiy published in 1850 his 
Eomrnirs d’lin Voyage dans la Tartar ie, au 
Thibet, ct cii Chine (2 vols., 1850) with a sequel 
V Empire Chinois (2 vo].s., 18.57); the latter 
contains numerous notices and observations on 
trade, administration, navigation, etc. The 
fourth chapter of vol. ii. deals almost exclus- 
ively with tliese .subjects, and gives some 
extracts from Chinese w-riters on the same 
topics. The same volume (pp. 72-83) presents 
us with a lively sketch of Wang-nau-Clio, a 
Cliiiiese socialist and liaibiugcr of Mr. Henry 
George’s views on the nationalisation of land, 
who lived in the 11th century after Christ. 

The Empire Chinois obtained a i>rize from the 
l^ciich Academy, and lias been translated into 
Englrsh ; the AblA Hue c.ertainly does not belong 
to the class of “stupid” missionaries who ex- 
cited the contempt of Adam Smith. B. ca. 

HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. After the 
voyage of adventure and discovery of Captain 
Ncwlaiid in 1669, a charter was granted (May 
2, 1670) to the adventurers who had taken 
part in siuiding out that expedition, constituting 
them a company w'iih exclusive trading rights 
in Hudson’s Bay and the surrounding district, 
by the title of The Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England Praiiing into Hudsons 
Bay. Though 'Vter the revolution the power 
of exclusive trading based on royal charter came 
to au end in this and in other instances, the 
chailer of the Hudson’s Bay Company was con- 
finned by act of parliament for seven years ; and 
the capital possessed by the company, with, in 
adilition, the settlements and forts already 
founded practically secured it against •com- 
petition. The company had, liowever, to 
endure the direct hostility of the French, who 
pressed into the territory travoised and worked 
by the company from Oknada. By 1682 the 
coiiqialfy had five settlements, respectively at 
'Albany River, Hay’s Island, Rupert s Kjyp?,-" 
Now Severn, and Port Nelson, but with the 
exception of tlie last-named, those were all 
taken by the French in 1686. During the 
subsequent French war success fluctuated, in- 
dining, however, to the side of the French. 
By the peace of Utrecht (1713) the forts were re 
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stored to the company and reparatioif promised. 
This promise does not ai^*ear to have been 
flatiafaotorily fulhlled. 

During the middle of the 1 8th century the 
company sustained a severe assault on its 
powers and privileges, as it was alleged that 
despite those it had done little or nothing to 
open up the territories under its control. Its 
trade was not great. A parliamentary inquiry 
instituted in 1749 reported at length but no 
action followed upon it. Over some of the lands 
the company had acquired dolinite legal rights, 
while throughout the whole country it claimed 
certain privileges. 

In 1811 its rights came once more under 
disjiute, and a considerable struggle took place 
between it and its chief competitor, which ulti- 
mately resulted in a coalition against all others. 

The company still remains and carries on 
trade, though the j)iirchaso of its territory 
(1868) by tlio Dominion of Canada dcpiivcd it 
of any remaining claim to any powers beyond 
those of an ordinary trading coinpanj’. 

[Macplierson, Anneds of (Jonimcrre. — Cunning- 
ham, (jTOwtk of Engl. Industry and Conimfirce, 
vol. ii. — Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations^ bk. v. 
ch. i., as to the Trade of the Conijiany.] 

E. 0. K. a. 

HUKT, FfiAN(;ois (1816-1865), the author 
of Le riafne social du Christ ianisme (1853), a 
liberal Koman Catholic, the representative of 
what he terms ideal Catholicism, and a social 
idealist whose theories do not vary much from 
those of modern “social catholics” in France and 
Belgium (see CnnisTiANiiY and Kconomio.s). 
M, de Lavcleyc’s high oj)inion of this writer’s 
views was ful'y expressed on [). 137 of the 2nd 
edition of his Socialisms Contemporaw. It is 
to F. Hiiet and J. S. Mill that De Ijaveleye 
dedicated his work on primitive j)roj>erty. 
Huct is equally o[)poscd to individualism, as 
being founded on materialism, and to com- 
munism as the child wf pantheism. He advo- 
cates liberal socialism as lying ^nid way between 
the two extremes, and as re.sting on a theistic 
foundation or .sjdritualistic philosojdiy. Hence 
in the second book of his work he treats of “la 
Society spirituello,” in which the religious 
interest stands highest, whilst the third book 
is devoted to “la Society matcriclle.” In the 
latteiUie draws a distinction between “ les biens 
patrimoniaux ” and biens acqui.s.’' The 
latter only was the result of individual labour, 
and as such can bo clauned as private property. 
The former belong to«society as a whole, such 
as land, etc., the gifts of the earth to wMch all 
equal right. These should return to * 
theebmmunity, as public property, on the 
death of the present occupier. The iirst article 
of Iluet’s right of inheritance is as folloAvs ; 
i2very year a division takes place of the bietis 
patnmoniaiix released by death. All young 
people of both sexes aged from fourteen to 


twenty-five have a share in it, the latter re. 
ceiving twice the amount of the former. From 
this it will be seen that the standpoint of the 
author is that of an advanced Christian 
Sobialist, whose endeavour it is to prove the 
idciftity of Christian liberty and the socialistic 
idea. 

[F. Huet, Leregne social dn (Jhrisliajiisme ; cp. 
an article by G. Krie}.',ii on lu EreussiseM Jahr- 
biichsr, January 1887.] ' M. K. 

IIUET, Pierre ])A\TEL(1630-l721),nu-mbci 
of the P>ench academy, and tiiloi under 
Bossiiet of the son of Louis A'lV., diiected the 
publication of the editions ad iisuhl JJe/jj/iini 
of classical authors, and enjoyed in his time a 
groat celebrity for his crii(iition, whudi was 
rather wide than (h'ej). lo ivrotc sevet.il 
books of religious and ])hd( . )j»l^](.al coiilroveisy, 
autobiogiaphical niemoii.s (in Latin, but since 
translated into From 1, by M, Nif-aid), and 
a Dissertation, on Kar'igatwn under Soloihon 
(1698). Apjtointcd bishop of Soissons in 168.5, 
ho had not yet taken possession of bis see wlicn 
he was transferred in 1689 to tlie bisiiojudclc of 
Avranclies. Shoi-tly afterwards he rotii’cd to 
the abbey of Fontenay near Ca.cn, to devote 
himself entirely to his leaincd researches. 
People wondered why the king had ap])ointed 
a bishop who had not yet reached the end of 
his studies. 

His llistoire dn. Commerce et de la Navigation 
des Anciens {\ vol., issued anonymously m 1716, 
and rc])ubli.slied in Lyons iu 1 7 63, with the author's 
name) had been written at the lequi'st of Colbert, 
a long time befoic it appeared, Conimencing at 
the creation, and including the Persians, Chinese, 
etc., this book is ceitainly a ratlier shallow pro- 
duction, but to be fair, we ought Lo remember 
wb.at Huet himself stated in Ins dedicaliou to 
Colbert : “Only such an authority .as yours could 
draw me away from the stmlu-s ^vhlch have always 
engro.ssed my att'Uitioii, to direct it towards anoHier 
so dilfereut. ... No forerunnei’ has opened the 
road for «!e. J luul no guide lo*lead me, and no 
support on which I could lean” (See “Huet,” iu 
Collected Essays, by Rev. Mark Pattison, O.vford, 
1889). ' i:. ca. 

HUFELAND, Gotti, ier (1761-1817), a dis- 
tinguished German economist, was born at 
Dantzic, studied at Lcijizig, Gottingen, and 
Jena, and became in 1788 extraordinary, and 
in 1793 ordinary, professor in the university 
of the last-mentioned place. Ho passed in 
1803 to the high school of Wurzburg, and in 
1806 to that uf Laiidshut. From 1808 to 
1812 he was burgu'meister of his native city, , 
then republican ; in the latter year he returned 
to Ijandshut, where he resumed his academic 
occupations, and iu 1816 removed to Halle, 
where in 1 81 7 he died. His principal economic 
publication — for ho also \M'ote on jurisprudence 
— was Neve (h'mvdlegung dcr SlaaiswirLhschafts- 
kunst durch l^riifung uiid Eerichligtmg ihret 
Eauptbegrife, vol. i., 1807 ; voL ii., 1818 
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The second volume appeared in a new edition, 
1819, with the title Die Lchre wm Gclde md 
Qeldvmlaufe, His principles were essentially 
those of Adam Smith, of whom he speaks with 
warm admiration in the i)reface to his work ; 
and he did much to extend tlio knowledge and 
acceptance of the English economist’s doctrine 
in Germany. 

[Roscher, Gesch, d&r N.O.^ p. 654.] J. K. i. 

IIULLMANN, Kaiil Dietuich (1 765-1846). 
Ai)pomted professor of history in 1797 at the 
university of Frankfurt on the Oder, and in 
1808 of history and statistics at Kiinigabcrg, 
lJullniann was sent in 1817 to Bonn, where ho 
was the first rector of the then recently- inaugu- 
rated university ; for years lie acted as the coii- 
lideiitial reprosen lativc of the Prussian govern- 
ment. ITis liteiary activity was considerable, 
as n]ipears from the long list of his historical 
works. 

As ail historian, Iliillmanii had a decided con- 
servative bias, luodilii'd however by the liberal 
tendencies of the tunes in which he lived. This 
apjiears very clearly from the addie.s.5 to the 
(icrinaiis {/Aiscluift an dU l)eidsc.hc%\ A\hich 
servc"^ as a preface to the .second edition (1830) 
of hi.s Geschichlf des Urspranys der Slande in 
DevUchluvd (Griffin of the (political) Classe.s and 
State.s ill Gcriiiany). Hi.s he.st- known work is 
the >•! 'idtiW'usen des Afitf(f(d(ers (Towm Life and 
Adiniiii'itratiou in the Middle Ages), 4 vols, Bonn, 
JS26; “Tii;.s is still,” writes Prof. Ashley in his 
Do. llistanj (vol. i. })t. ii. jj . 5), ‘‘the most com- 
plete attempt to cover the whole ground of med:- 
leval cuic lile, and it illustrates thegeneial similar- 
tty of conditions all over We.st(;rn Eurojie.” Ills 
other woriis are Deutsche I'inanzyeschichte des 
MiHelaLet.y (1805), giving the history of the medi- 
a-v,d hiiariccs of the German empire, not of tlie 
various German states, with a suj)plcment on the 
o.igin of regal dues {Urspruny der Regalien in 
Deutschland, 1806 ) ; (Jeschichie der J)omdnenbennt- 
zvng in Deutschland, 1807 (History of the Man- 
ag-U’iert of the StaH Domains in Germany) 
des Ryzantinischen Handels (Hist, of Byzantine 
Commerce), 1808 ; IfandeUgeschichte der Griechen 
(Hist, of Greek Commerce), 1839 ; he also wimfe 
on the Political Systems of the Ancients {Staais- 
recht des Alterthums, 1820); the Origin of the 
Mediieval Ecclesiastical System {UrsprVnge der 
Kirehenverjassang des MittelaHers, 1831) ; the 
Roman and tlie Jewish constitutions, etc. E. ca. 

HUMANISM, ITS Influence on Economics. 
By humanism we mean that tendency of the 
earlier and later Renaissance which makes the 
eultuie of humanity its chief aim, and which in 
its anthropocentric view of life affects in a 
marlced degree the course of economic theory 
and practice. As a n volt against the mcdiseval 
views of life, being pagan m its origin, it attaches 
supreme importance to human happiness line 
below, and juits toT iporal above spiritual 
interests. Humani.sm, in short, as Mr. 
Symonds defines it, “is an ardent interest in 
men as men.” Henoo the beauty of the human 
VOL. H. 


form as in classical of human virtue accord- 
ing to classical mod^, and human rights and 
liberty as conceived of in the republics of 
antiquity, are its ideals. Thus Roscheb 
notes five points of contact between tlie progress 
of humanism and that of political economy. 
(1) As the classical writers represent a high 
state of civilisation, they raised the general 
standard of culture and tended to accelerate 
efforts in the division of labour aud the economy 
of wealth as means thereto ; (2) As the liighcr 
life of the ancients was mostly developed in 
the tow'll, so a study of the classics w'ould help 
in giving force and direction to civic industry 
of the lising towTis towards the close of the 
middle ages ; (3) The patriotism breathing in 
the clas.sii‘s would stimulate the consciousness 
of national life and thus encourage the central- 
isiiig tendencies of “national” economy; (4) 
The mixed elements of imperialism and demo- 
cracy reflected in the cla.s.sical w’riters would on 
the other hand foster moiiarehical absolutism as 
ill the mercantile .system, and also its democratic 
counterpart in the Inlsscz-faire doctrine of 
political economy ; (5) The cultivation of the 
critical sjiirit of the liunianist, wdiicb, under- 
mining as it did tlie foundation of authoritative 
religion, tended to dispuiage the spiritualistic 
ideals of life held U)> by Christianity in favour 
of material aims and materialistic jmr.suils in 
the place of heavenly felicity. It w'ill be con- 
venient to consiclei- the influence of humanism 
under these five heads : 

1. Classical cuUiLre, with the revival of learn- 
ing, brought into prominence the economical 
doctrines of Auistotle and Plato, the theory 
both of state and household economy (iroXmKr] 
iirKTr^HT} and olKopogla) from wliioh political 
economy derives its modcin ajipcllation. Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of W’ealtli (xp^j/uaricrTi/fiJ) and 
Plato’s ideas of the division of labour, aud his 
view' of the danger of private property, contain 
the germs of the science. *Iu a lesser degree 
this is li-uo 01 Ci'ero, Seneca, aud Pliny the 
Cider, the first of these, as translator of the 
Bionomics of Xcnojdion, being among the earliest 
economists who show a decided preference for 
agihulhire over manufactiures aud trade (see 
J^rofessor Cossa’s Inlroduzione alio Studio del- 
V Economia Folitica, 1892, pp. 149 seq. ; ib. 160- 
161, English edition 1893 ; ib. 129-140). Not 
only philosophersand juri.sts in the 14th century, 
but humanists such as Gerson, wlio paid much 
attention to the theory of value, follow Aris- 
totle (iA J02-105), whilst m the 15th century, 
when the progress of industry and literary 
culture were at their height, we find Erasmus 
platonising in his warnings against over- 
estimating the aocumulaiions of wealth, yet*at 
the same time with Aristotle recognising the 
importance of commerce, and of money as a 
means of exchange. Another typical humanist, 
Ulrich von Hutten, inveighs against luxuries 
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and monopolies, whilst CA^iEiURiTis, one of the 
younger humanists, combated mediaeval objec- 
tions to payments of interest. More’s Utopia, 
like Tlie Chi-istian Fri/ice by Erasmus, bears 
witness to Uio iullncnce of classical modes of 
thought; the keynote in both is “that the 
object of nations and governnients is the common 
weal of tlie whole peo})lo.” 

2. Civic Industni. — It was in Italian re- 
publics, in cities like Florence for example, 
that the spirit of the lleiiaissaiice found its 
fullest expression (see City, Mediaivae) ; 
and hero, too, the classical ideal of an 
urban or municipal republic was most closely 
approached. As the classical modes of industry 
were reproduced, so here, too, with heightened 
prosperity and luxurious refinement, we meet 
the same sharp contrast between rich and poor 
as of old. There arc eonllicts bclwccii the 
merchants and the craltsmen : and Savonarola, 
in one of his sermons, recommends the passing 
of a law for oi)cning shoi)S and providing work 
“for the i)npulaec now idling in the streets.” 
In estimating the clfect of humanistic studies on 
economic prt)gres.s tluire is loom for divergency 
of ojiinions. Thus, according to Mr. Symonds, 
“ fi'csh value was given to the desires and aims, 
enjoyments and activities of man, considered 
as a noble member of the universal life ” 
{llcviml of Lcaniintj, ])p. 46-47). On the 
other hand Mr. AV. 8. Lilly, NinHeenth Ccnturif, 
p. 5 (Jan, 1893), sjteaks tlitis disparagingly of 
the Renaissance! ; “It might with far greater 
truth be called a new birth into servitude. 
This it was assuredly, both in the political 
and economic order.” It has been noticed, 
too, how in the (lermanic towns the energis- 
ing inllucnee of revi^pd and reformed Chris- 
tianity, and its consecration of honoured 
laboiu', modified the enervating elleets of the 
Renaissance and militated against the classie-al 
contem]jt of handierafts. We might select as 
an illustrative instance of this the “city” of 
London with St. Paul’s as 'the temple of tho 
Renaissance, and the school close by founded 
by the humanist Dean Oolet, with the Royal 
Exchange founded about the same time in Ihe 
vicinity of Lombard Street, as boarhig tho 
various traces of a contemporary development 
ut commerce, and culture, and religion, under 
the conjoint influence of the Reformation and 
Renaissance — an instance showing the tnith of 
M. E. de Laveleye’s dictum that “ tho countries 
wliioh have embrac^ the Reformation are do- 
oidedly in advance of those which hay/j stopped 
short at the Renaissance. . . Tho Renaissanqp 
a return to antiquity, the Refonnation a 
return to the gospel. The gospel being superior 
to the tradition of antiquity, was sure to yiehl 
better fruits” {Protestantism and CatJiolicisni 
in their hearing upon the liberty and pi’osperUy 
^ Natiom, p. 32). 

Patri^twn, — The pagan view of tribal 


moVality, and its tendency to subordinate the 
interests of the individual to those of the com- 
munity, and which as in the neo-paganism of 
oui' own time attempts to find in it a kind of 
substitute for religion, as an antidote against 
“ de-ethicisiug ” influences of scepticism, exer- 
cised an inqiortaiit iiifluciice on the development 
of economics in the humanistic era. For the 
growthof national sentiment stimulated national 
egoism, and on this is founded the Meiioantilk 
System of iiolitical economy. In this respect 
the effects of the Renaissance were similar to 
those of the Refonnation (see Cjiristianity 
AND Economics: “Influence of Protestant 
Thought ”). 

4. Imperialism and democracy. — The h uman- 
ists, too, like the reformers, and, it might he 
added, like tho rising towns, had a strong hianiiig 
towards royalty and regal protection in the 
struggle against tlie common enemy, tho rude 
feudality and barbarian aristocracy of the day. 
Hence they encouraged royal ahsohitism. In 
economies this produced Colbert ism, or the 
centralisation of trade and commerce and the 
establishment of royal monopolies. It also led 
to the creation of “ state romances,” or jiictures 
of ideal coininonwealtliH like Feiiolon’s Voyage 
en Salente, in which an im})oi’tant role is assigned 
to benevolent despotism in the economic inau- 
agement of tho state. This is in strict corre- 
spondence with the classical conception that the 
head of the state like the head of tho family 
has tho patria pofestas, hence the idea of patri- 
archal government as the representative of 
the state. Royalty, as Guizot puts it, was “la 
personnificatiou de la souverainete du droit,” 
just as in imj^erial Rome the head of the state 
was “la jicisonuifieation do I’Ktat, rh6ritiere de 
la souverainete et de la majeste du peuple 
lomain” {lUstoire de la civilisation en Europe, 
6th edition, pp. 221 and 228). Thence were 
dciived the earlier cameralistie and later bureau- 
cratic tnethoJs of national economy culminating 
in the Aiuvien Mgime, during which, “ on pleine 
renaissance,” to use the words of De Tocquoville, 
it was the fashion to consider “le droit de 
travailler comme un privilege que lo roi pent 
vendre” {Ancien Mgime, p. 164), Tho reaction 
against this was th,e individualism of the revolu- 
tion, in which tho opposite or democratic concep- 
tion of individual rights finds its expression. 
“The whole movonicnt of humanity from the 
Renaissance onward has tended in this direction, 
i,e. tho Utopia of a modern world in which all men 
sliall enjoy tlie same social, political, and intel- 
lectual advantages” — in short, “tho organisation 
of society in harmony with democratic principles ” 
(Symonds : Renaissance in Italy : I. Age of the 
Despots, p. 30). In the same way Rousseau’s 
demand for a return to nature, where all are free 
and equal, has been traced to a revival of classical 
stoicism, and the passionate enthusiasm of 
French lawyers for “natural law,” the jut 
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mixt/ra of Hobbes and Grotius, on wbicb^is 
founded the theory of the rights of men and 
the demand for natural liberty extended to 
commerce and economics. This Avas adopted 
by A. Smith from the physiocrats, whose clr't f 
dogma is to leave everything to nature and 
natimal laws, and not to interfere with the play 
of natm’al forces ; i.e. in the language of A. 
Smith, not to interfere with the obvious and 
simple system of natural liberty in the economic 
world. In this demand appeals are made con- 
stantly to the “ancients” by revolutionists in 
their cries for liberty and equality, as the article 
on political economy written for the Eiuyyclo- 
imdia by Rousseau “rings Avith the names of 
ancient rulers and lawgivers” (see Morley’s 
lhasscau, vol. i. 145 and 191 scq.\ whilst one 
of the chief promoters of the doctrine of laissez- 
faire , the Marquis d’Augenson, looks to the 
ancient Greek republics as ideal communities 
Avhere true liberty prevailed. But from this 
doctrine of “following nature” are derived 
other doctrines of “classical economy,” such 
as the “natiu'al increase of capital,” and the 
natural right of property,” which produced 
in their turn great inequalities, and led on to 
the socialistic reaction in favour of collectivism 
and revolt against the power of “ capitalism.” 
Tlie latter leans itself for support on the Roman 
law of private proj)erty, just as government 
dij ectiou ol' trade and commerce Avas an imitation 
of classical Caisarism. Thus both the idea of 
individualism in the sense of personal liberty, 
and the collective individuality of the state, 
the leading doctrines of abstract and historical 
methods political economy rcs|)cctiA’ely, may 
b(' *Tj'oed to tb .' in h nonce of classical conceptions 
rcvircd by humanistic studies under the two- 
fold aspect of society as a collection of free 
citizens under the rule of popular sovereignty 
and a coi porate personality Avith im})erial power 
as the central organ of government, the two 
modern aAitonomios in politics and ccofiomics 
alike having for their object on the one hand 
the independence of man, and on the other 
the centralisation of society. 

5. Criticism.— -TliQ critical spirit which 
humanistic studies and the contcmjmrancous 
progiess in the natural sciences both in the 
16th and 18th centuries called forth was an- 
tagonistic to the spiritualistic conceptions of 
Chiistianity. The epicureanism of the Novi 
Homines of thf’ Renaissance and the naturalism 
of the Encycloptfidists of the Revolution had for ' 
their aim either the culture of liuman nature, 
or the use of the newly -discewered forces of 
nature for the •purT»ose of heightening the 
“splendid materiality” which captivated all 
minds then as now. In short, literatm-o, art, 
and science w’^ero all to serve the jmrpose of 
terrestrial hai)piness. The eilect of this on 
political economy as the science of wealth Avaa 
Btimulatiug. It directed all ellbrt now set free 


towards the acqucjitlbn of material goods, as, 
also, it received a special impetus from the con- 
temporaneous .liberation of mind, and the 
groAA'th of commercial enterprise owing to the 
revolution of prices in consequence of the dis- 
covery of America in the 16th, and the revolution 
of industry by steam and machinery in the 
18th centuries. Tliesc combined in awakening 
both the si)irit of curiosity and cupidity, the 
love of learning, and the lust of money as the 
result of the “ outburst of neAV life, the carnival 
of liberty and energy.” The develo])nient of 
the individual and the jwogress of society wa» 
the superstructure built, or attem])ted to bo 
erected, on this matenal basis. Later on the 
]»hilanthropic or humanitarian as distinguished 
Irom the purely humanistic elements of the 
earlier and later Renaissance are brought into 
l)rominence with the characteristic appearance 
cf the “religion of humanity.” A correspond- 
ing movement in political economy arises which 
seeks to incorporate it into the science of society, 
having for its paramount object the evolution 
of humanity. Henceforth the ‘ ‘ economic man ” 
is no longer considered merely in his relation 
to the couimunity as in classical times, or as 
the “ man as a machine ” moved by self-interest 
and made what he is by the mechanism of 
natural laAVs, as in the natural revival of the last 
century ; but he is now considered as a social 
unit in his relation to aggregate humanity, pur- 
suing a higher ideal intellectually and morally, i. e. 
the highest development of man and society (see 
Catilyle; CiiuisTiAN Socialism ; A. Comte), 

[Refer to J. A. Symonds on the Renaissance in 
Jfuly, cited above.— W. Roscher, CeschiciUe der 
Natimaloekonomik in DeutseJUand (1874). — 
H. Eiaeuhart, Oeschichte der Naiionaloekonomik 
(1881). — A. Oncken, Die Maxime laissez-faire et 
laissez passer, ifvr Ursprung, ihr Werden (1886) ; 
Adam Smith in der CultnrgeschiclUe (18/4). — H. 
von Sclieel, Oeschichte der politischen Oehmomie 
in IJandhuch der politischen §Oeko7iomie, 8rd ed. 
(1890). — Luigi T^-’enteno, Die Massische Ockonomie, 
Vortrag (1888).] M. k. 

HUMBOLDT, Alexander von, Baron (1 769- 
1 8 it 9). Besi(i cs his Avri tings on natural sciences, 
the following works of this celebrated traveller, 
written* in French and published in Paris, are 
eatitlod to be noticed from the economic stand- 
point: Voyage axix regions iquiiioxiales du 
Nouveau Continent (1807)j Dssai politique *sur 
la Nouvelle Espagne (1811) ; and Essai politiqxie 
sur VDe de Cuba (1826), as Avell as VExamen 
CrUique de VHistoire de la^liographie du Nou- 
vtau Con^nent cl des Progr^ de VAstronumie 
Ijf antique aux XV^ et X VD SUcles (1 834). In 
1848, the Journal des J^coiwmistes published 
a translation of his historical and statistical 
Mimoire sur la Production de V Or et de VArghd. 
emisiderie dans ses Fluctuations (also printed 
separately, with a [preface by M. Michel Cheva- 
lier) which had ap[»eared several years before in 
a German quarterly review {Ueber die Schwanh- 
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uwjcM der GoldproduJctio'^.in Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrschrifi, October 1838). It is interesting 
to notice that in this memoire Humboldt pre- 
dicts that new silver mines will one day bo 
worked in norilHsrn America ; he expects the 
future source of gold supply to bo tlio Altai 
mountains in Central Asia. ji. ca. 

HUMBOLDT, WiLiiiaM von (1767-1835), 
brotlier of Alexander von Humboldt, the 
trav(jllcr, was descended from a noble family in 
the J\Iiii k of Brandenbui'g. He was early associ- 
ated with the celebrated Weimar circle, and 
much iiiHuenccd by Coethe and Schiller. One 
of the foremost scholars of his age, renowned in 
litei-ature, lesthetics, and the science of language, 
ho fills a large space in the intellectual history 
of Ocrinany. He ranks among economists by 
virtue of his work, \vrittcn when he was still a 
young man, in 1792, Ideen zu cincm l^'ersuch 
die Gmiizcn der JVirksainkeit des Staates zu 
bcstimvicji, not published in full until after his 
death (by Dr. E. Caucr, Breslau, 1 851), in which 
ho pushes to the utmost extreme the limitations 
of the functions of the sta.tc. J. S. Mill in 
his book On Liberty highly commends this 
“excellent essay” ; but, in fact, it so exaggerates 
the doctrine of objection to government in- 
terference as j)ractically to refute it. The 
author restricts the action of the state to the 
preservation of external and internal security, 
and excludes from it all positive solicitude for 
the prosperity, nay, even *the character and 
culture, of the nation. The immaturity of the 
ideas exjuessed in this essay is obvious. In 
his zeal for the supremacy of the individual, he 
proposes that marriage should bo terminable at 
the will of either party, and without any allega- 
tion of reasons — a suggestion from w’hich Mill 
thought it necessary to ex})ress his partial 
dissent. The most complete ad honiinmn 
answer to lus doctrines is supplied by his 
own activity at a later date in the cause of 
educational reform in Prussia. In 1809, 
immediately after the retirement of Stein, 
and when Altenstoin was minister, Humboldt 
returned from Romo, where he had been Prussian 
representative at the papal court, and was placed 
at the head of the section of public worshij) 
and instniction under Dohna, who had the 
general control of the department of the interior. 
In ‘this capacity he devoted himself to the 
reform of education fn the primary schools and 
high schools and crowned his work %the founda- 
tion of the university of Berlin, ])rocuring for 
it a large public endo^vmont. Aftei^vards we 
find him turning his at(,ention to finance an^ 
puljlic economy, a study in wdiich he was 
encouraged by Stein, who recommended to him 
in ‘particular the writings of Forhonnai.s and 
Ganilh. But his most conspicuous activity in 
later years -was in the fields of politics and 
diplomacy, into which we cannot here follow 


[Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, passim.-— 
Dove in Ally. Deutsche JHogr. — Good accoimt 
inR, Fester’s die deutsche Ueschichis- 

if Uosophie, 1890, pp. 292-309.] J. K. I. 

(tHUME, David (1711-76), philosojdier, his- 
torian, and economist, was born at Edinburgh. 
He was ‘ ‘ seized very early with a passion ior 
literature.” After fruitless elforts to apply 
himself to law and commerce, he paid, in 1734, 
a three years’ visit to France, where he laid 
down his future plan of life. “To make a very 
rigid frugality supply my deficiency of fortune 
. . . and to regard every object as contemjttible 
except the improvement of my talent in litera- 
ture.” Ill 1738 ho published his Treatise oj 
Human Nature, which contained, though in 
bald outline, the substance of the future jihilo- 
sophical writings ; and in 1742 the first series 

Essays Moi'aL and Folitical, which was favour- 
ably received. After a twelve months’ tutor- 
ship of Lord Annandale, ho was a])pointed in 
1746 secretary to General St. Clair, and in this 
capacity visited the courts of Yirniia and Turin, 
wearing, according to Lord Charlcmont, his 
uniform “like a grocer of the trained bands.” 
The Enquiry coucerniiuj the HiLvinn Under- 
standing, a recast of the first f>ortion of the 
Treatise, was published in 1748. The years 
1749 and 1750 were s])ent at his old home, 
Ninewells, in the composition of the IHitical 
Discourses; “ The only work of mine that was 
successful on the first publication ” ; and in the 
recasting of another portion of the Treatise into 
the Enquiry concerning the Drinciples of Murals. 
“ Of all my writings, in my own opinion . . . 
incomparably the best.” In 1752, llumo be- 
came librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, 
and jdanned tlu^ History of Englaiul, successive 
portions of which appeared in 1754, 1756, 1759, 
and 1761. In 1753, he wi’oto the Essays On 
Suicide and On the Irnm&rtality of the Soul, 
wliich were printed, but promptly supj)re8sed. 
'ThelAtural History of Religion was finished in 
1757, but was not published during Hume’s 
life. In 1763 Hume accom})anied Lord Hert- 
ford to Paris, where bis stay was a continuous 
triumph. Among others who were brought to 
do him honour, were the future kings, Louis 
XVI. and Louis XVIII. Returning to England 
in 1766, he was appointed, in 1767, Under 
secretary of State, an office he held for a year. 
In 1769 ho returned to Edinburgh, “veiy 
opulent.” Six years later he was attacked by 
a mortal disease, and met death with the forti- 
tude and cheerfulness of a philosopher. Ho 
appointed his friend Adam Smith his literary 
executor. 

In Hume’s own words, he was “a man of mild 
disposition, of command of temper, of an open, 
social, and cheerful humour . . . and of great 
mo<leration in all my passions.” In justice, how- 
ever, it must be added, that his letters display a 
less pleasiug side of fiis character, and modify, 
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though they do iidt reverse, the above verdict. 
The intemperate extravagance with which every- 
thing English is continually condemned, the 
restless vanity that no praises can satisfy, sin w 
the other side to the shield. 

It has been asked why the labours of Ilume in 
philosophy came to so sudden an end? “Eis 
contrihulions to metaphysics were written by 
17J16, when he was five-and-twenty ; his contribu- 
tion to the philosoi)hy of religion by 17r>0, when 
he was thirty-nine ; and after this date, he added 
nothing.” At least two answers may be given, 
each in itself jieihaps suflicient. Hume dearly 
loved lame, and the Essays obtained what had 
been denied to the Treatise. Again, Hurno had 
nothing in him of the martyr’s temperament ; lie 
loved to stand well in the thoughts of the great 
and the respectable ; for this purpose Tory politics 
were more profitable than heretical philosojihy. 
Be this ns it may, it is possible that Ilume had 
already made his full contribution to metaphysics, 
wliilo the gain to political philosophy has been 
great. The History of Englaiid need not detain 
us ; if it is still read, it is merely on literary 
grounds. But the two sets of Essays, Moral and 
EoiiticAii, the later of which was first published 
under the name of Political Discourses, arc with- 
out doubt KTyfiara is del. The original essays, 
amidst much ephemeral matter, on Standard of 
Taste, etc. (wherein Bunyan and Addison are com- 
pared to aj.ond and the ocean), contain within them 
a system of political philosophy. The object of 
govcriii lent is the distribution of justice; “in 
other words, the suppoit of the twelve judges.” 
There is a “ perpetual intestine .struggle” between 
authoi it valid liberty, of which the former iiiust 
be “acknowledged essential to the very existence 
<j 1 society,” .khile the latter is “its perfection.” 
Biivliament “while, from our very constitution, 
B avst Tmcp» irily have ns much power as it 
deni.vjids, and can only bo confined by itself,” is, 
in fact, restrained by the interest of the individuals 
composing it, dilleriiig from the interest of the 
body as a whole, imusmuch as they are individually 
aim aable to the influence of the crown. Absolute 
iiionn'cliy is the “tine Knthanasia of the British 
constitution,” as being preferable to pure demo- 
cracy. 

Ill a}i]iroacbing Hume as economist, it must 
always be remembered that political economy 
grew out of ]iolit.ical jiliilosophy, and that 
Ilmne is still in tlie tramsition stage. Although 
he believes in tlio possibility of a science of 
economics, and describes its subject-matter, he 
does not use the term. The economic essays 
were published (1752) in a volume entitled 
Political Discourses, and the subjects discussed 
— commerce, refinement in the arts, money, 
interest, balance of trade, jealousy of trade, 
taxes, and jiublic credit- -are regarded largely 
from the statesman’s standjioint. In his 
opposition to the views of the mercantilists, 
u})on the Balance oi' Trade {q.v.), and the 
precious metals, he had been forestalled by 
Barbon and Sir Dudley North. His descrip- 
tion of wealth recalls the statement in Berkeley's 
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Querist, that it consists “of the four elements, 
and man’s labour therein.” Even in his 
theory of interest, Hume had been anticipated 
by Barbon, and, more recently, by Massie. 
Nevertheless, the lucidity of liis stylo, the 
subtlety with which the subjects of money and 
interest, in especial, are treated, and his 
connection with Adam Smi'JII, make Hume an 
important figure in the history of economics. 

As an instance of his marvellous acuteness, 
may be noticed the letter addressed to A. Smith, 
on the appearance of the Wealth of Nations. 
After cordial congratulations, Hume proceeds 
at once to seize upon the points most open to 
criticism. “I cannot think that the rent of 
farms makes any part of the price of the pro- 
duce, but that the price is determined altogether 
by tlio quantity and demand (i;. Rent). It 
appeara to mo impossible that the king of 
France can take a seignorage of 8 per cent upon 
the coinage. Nobody would bring bullion to 
the mint, it would he all sent to Holland or 
England ” (p. 286 in Rao’s Life of A. Smith). 

In tracing the development of wealth, Hume 
conaidei-s tliat the advance of agi’iculture 
jiromotes manufactures, hy giving rise to 
superfluous hands. 'I’hoso must either find 
employment in manufactures or become soldiers. 
Sometimes the interests of tbo sovereign and 
the people are at issue, as to which the choice 
shall bo. As a rule, however, even in the 
interests of the sovereign, it is well to have a 
luanufacturing class, because they form a 
reserve fund upon which the state can draw 
in time of need. “Everything in the world 
is purchased by labour, and our passions are 
the only causes of labour.” Hence, even 
avarice and luxury become spurs to indiistiy. 
“The camp is loaded with a sujieriluous 
retinue, but tlie provisions flow in proportion- 
ally larger.” Mandevit.le {q.v.) is wi'ong, 
and vice, in itself, is never ^advantageous, but 
two opposite vif’es may be more advantageous 
than 0110 alone, “^y h.aii ishiiig vicious luxury, 
without curing sloth or inditfercnce to others, 
you only diminish industry.” Foreign com- 
nicrco is justified upon similar grounds. “It 
iiicreasek the stock of labour.” Imports furnish 
materials for new manufactures, and cxiiort-s 
produce labour in commodities wliich could 
not be consumed at home. The acute remark 
is appended that foreign trade generally pre- 
cedes rofinomont in the home manufactures, 
and gives birth to domegtio luxury. In a 
nctewortliy digression, Hume, following Locke, 
assorts strongly the claims of the labouring 
classes. A too gi’cat disproportion of property 
is a source of weakness. “Every person, if 
possible, ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour 
in a full possession of all the necessaries and 
many of the conveniences of life.” The power 
of the state is thereby augmented, in its CRjiacity 
to bear taxation. 
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In the Essay on MoJ^ y, the error of those 
who held that money was more than a com- 
modity is clearly demonstrated, but it is not 
clear how far Hume always koi)t himself free 
from the opposite en'or of holding it to be less. 
Money “is none of the wheels of trade ; it is 
the oil which renders the motion of the wheels 
more smooth and easy. Men and commodities 
are the real strength of a community. In a 
single isolated country, the quantity of money 
can make no difference, while, in international 
commerce, the dearness of everything, irududing 
labour, which prevails in rich countries, ulti- 
mately enables poorer countries to undersell 
them in neutral markets. “ It seems a maxim 
almost self-evident that the prices of everything 
detrend on the proportion between commodities 
and money, and that any considerable altera- 
tion of either has the same elfect, cither 
heightening or lowering the price. Increase 
the commodities, they become cheaper ; incretisc 
the money, they become dearer ; as, on the 
other hand, a diminuLioii of the former and 
that of the latter have contrary tendencies.” 
Hence industrial preponderance is continually 
.shifting. Modern imiirovements in trans- 
portation and labour-saving appliances may 
successfully check this tendency. But if a 
mere increase in the amount of money is not, 
in itself, a benefit, how comes it that it docs, 
in fact, seem to promote prosperity? Hume's 
answer to this question is one of his most im- 
portant contributions to economics. An in- 
crease in the amount of the ]irccious metals 
is not followed at once by an advance in prices. 
“Though the high price of commoditie.8 bo a 
necessary consequence of the increase of gold 
and silver, yet it follows not immediately 
upon that increase. ” It is only in the interval 
“between the acquisition of money and the 
rise of prices that the increasing quantity of 
gold and silver is, favourable to industry” (v. 
Money in its relations to Trade and Industry^ 
by F. A. AValker, London^ 1880, pp. 84-87). 
Hume clearly points out that only circulating 
money and circulating commodities operate on 
prices. Ho does not, however, jierhajis fully 
take into account the rapidity of circulation. 
Every absolute or relative increase in the 
amount of money need not produce a corre- 
sponding diminutioq in its value ; the number 
of trade transactions may increase proportion- 
ally. In opposition to Locke and Petty (j'.u), 
Hume demonstrates, that low interest does not 
arise from plenty of money. Hig^ interest 
arises from a groat demand for borrowing; 
little riches to supply that demand, and great 
profits from commerce. Low interest arises 
from the opposite circumstances. The class 
of landed jiroprietors is generally spendthrift, 
and, when it predominates, borrowers will bo 
numerous, and the rate of interest high. 
Merchant on the. other hand are generally 


frugal, and an increase of manufactures gives 
rise to a new lending class, and thereby lowers 
interest. LoW interest and low profits mutually 
forward each other. It is idle to ask which is 
(4uso and which is effect ; they both arise 
from an extensive commerce. “ Interest is the 
barometer of the stale, and its lowness an 
almost infallible sign of prosperity.” Roschcr 
finds in tlio essay on interest tlio first clear 
germ of the important doctrine that “a change 
ill the channels of international trade, whicli 
in most countries is the only source of gold and 
silver, may make the price of the precious 
metals dearer in one place and cheaper in 
another, even while the conditions of the 
production of the mines remain entirely un- 
altered.” 

The essays of the Balance ajid Jealousy of 
Trade contain a clear statement of sound 
doctrine. “The more is exported of any com- 
modity, the more will bo raised at home, of 
which they themselves will always have the 
first olfer.” “I should as soon dread that all 
our springs and rivcr.s should be exhausted, as 
that money .should abandon a kingdom where 
there are people and industry.” With his 
habitual caution, however, Hume safeguards 
himself. He apju-oves of duties on foreign 
goods, which tend to encourage home manu- 
factures. Still, the only commercial nations 
which need dread the improvements of their 
nciglibours are such as flourish only by being 
brokers or carriers. With regard to taxes, 
the best are such as are levied upon consump- 
tion, cajH!cially tlio.so of luxuries, because 
these taxes are least felt. Hume denies that 
all taxes fall ultimately upon the land (see 
Puy.siocratm). If the arti.san bo taxed, ho 
may bo able to j^ay, by superior industry or by 
frugality, without raising the price pf his 
labour. Before the spectacle of national 
indeljtcdncss, Hume’s usual ‘P})timisra fails liim. 
“Why .should the case be so dilferent between 
the ]mblic and an individual?” National 
debts enrich the capital at the expense of the 
jwovinces, put the country at the mercy of 
foreigners, and encourage an idle class of 
fund-holders. Public stocks are a kind of 
paper credit, and have all its disadvantages. 
The taxes, which the interest necessitates, 
either raise wages, or inflict hardships on the 
peo])le. “Either the nation must destroy 
public credit, or public credit wiU destroy the 
nation . . . When I see princes and states 
fighting and quarrelling amidst their debts, 
funds, and public mortgages, it always brings 
to my mind a match of cudgel-playing fought 
in a china-shop.” Repudiation would, how- 
ever, soon be followed by a revival of credit, 
“ Mankind are in all ages caught by the same 
baits : the same tricks . . . still trepan them. 
The heights of popularity and patriotism are 
still the beaten road to power and tyranny, 
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flattery to treachery, standing armies* to 
arbitrary government, and the glory of (Sod 
to the temporal interest of the- clergy.” ^ 

[The best edition of Hume’s works is in our 
volumes, edited by T. H. Green and T. H. Giove, 
1875, 8vo. The economic essays are in vol. l of 
the two volumes of Essays, Afcrrcd, Political, and 
Literary. — J. Hill Burton, Life and Corre- 
tjnmdence, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1840, 8vo ; and 
Letters of Eminent Persons to D. Hume, Edin- 
burgh, 1849, 8 VO, throw light on the economic 
side of Tlume. — The chapter on Hume in J. 
Bonar’s Philosophy and Political Economy, Lon- 
don, 1893, 8vo, brings out Hume's position in 
the history of economics. — Allusions to the essays 
will be found passim in the notes to Iloscher’s 
Principles of Political Economy, translated from 
the thirteenth edition by J, Lalor, New York, 
1878, 8vo. — Walker’s Money, New York, 1877, 
8vo.— and iiibha* Colloquy on the Currency aie 
among the books which discuss bis views on 
money and interest, London, 8vo. — John Kae, 
Life of Adam Smith, I/iiidon, 1895, 8vo.~ I’rof. 
T. H. Huxley, ILume, in John Morley's Men of 
Letters series.] u. K. K. 

HUME, Jamks Deacon (1774-1842), entered 
the custom house at the age of sixteen. In 

1822 he undertook the eoiisolidatioii of the laws 
of the customs, which ho completed in 1825. 
In his introduction, Hume states iliat he 
was “selected for tliis service for his sup^msed 
practical knowledge of the business of the 
Jejtartmcnt, and not for legal knowledge.” 
This consolidation was termed by Huskisson 
“the perfection of codification.” In 1815, 
according to the Custom Commissioners’ Report 
of 1857 there were 1100 Custom Acts in foicc. 
Vll thotjC, with tlie additions between 1815 and 
1824, \scro repealed in 1825, by an act in 
which 443 statutes were enumcratetl, and the 
rest repealed by a general definition ; thus 
sweeping away all the laws of the customs 
which had acqprnnlated during the space of 
650 years, and substituting eleven shfrt plain 
ae<^s contained in a volume of 4 1 1 pages. In 

1823 Hume had been ai)}miiited controller of 
tho customs, and in 1828 ho w^as pi-omoted to 
be secretary at the hoard of trade, a position 
ho held till his resignation in 1840. In 1833 
he contributed, under tbo initials H. B. T., 
some letters to the Morning Chronicle, “on the 
Corn Laws and on the Rights of tho Working 
Classes,” which were republished by him in the 
following year. He contributed articles in 
1 836 “ on tho Corn Lawi ” and “ on the Timber 
Duties ” to tho British and Foreign Q-mrterly 
Preview. He gave valuable evidence before tho 
Committee of the IIousj of Commons a])pointcd 
In 1840 to inquire into the duties levied upon 
imports. In his evidence ho stated that he 
disliked all treati^'o, except upon navigation. 
“ I would take what I wanted and leave tlicm 
(foreign nations) to find the value of our 
custom.” He died in 1842, so that ho did not 


live to seS the fi^l triumph of free trade. 
But there can be no question that, by tho influ- 
ence lie exercised upon the mind and policy 
of Sir R. Peel, ho did much to bring about 
that triumph. In the words of Sir James 
Graham, “ the history of the board of trade 
from tbo time of Mr. Huskisson to the close ol 
Mr. Deacon Hume's services at that board ma} 
be considered as the history of Mr. Deacon 
Hume himself.” 

Uiiine published The Laws of the Customs, ( 
Geo. IV. c. 106-116, with notes, 1825-1832, ( 
pts., 8vo . — The Laws of the Customs, 3 & 4 Will 
IV., 60-60, with notes, 1833-36, 3 pts., 8vo. 

[Life of J. Dcaam Hume, by C. Biulhaiu, Cus- 
tom Commissioners’ Jieport, 1857, London, 1859, 

8V0.] U. B. B. 

M ‘Culloch, in his Literature of Political Econ- 
om If, .speak.s .somewhat slightingly of Deacon Hume’f 
h;tUTK under the sigiiaturc H. B. T., to the Momine, 
Chronicle, which in his vi«iw “involve some verj 
questionable and, us we think, wholly untenabli 
positions,” p. 80. Tooke, however, in The llvstort 
of Prices, vol. iv. j). 106, speaks in a very ditler 
ent tone of thc.S(> letters, and shows how accurab 
an observer Hunie was “ of eveuUs connected witl 
the coininerce of the country.” 

HUME, Jo.sEPU (1777-1855), was the soi 
of a Montrose sliip - master. Ho studiec 
medicine, became a member of the Collegi 
of Surgeons of Ediuburgli, and in 1797 wai 
ai>pointed assistant - surgeon in the marim 
service of the East India Company. Late 
he was traiisfciTed to the land service of tlv 
company. Applying himself diligently to th 
study of the native languages and religions 
he mastered Hindustani and Persian, and wa 
employed by the administration in politica 
duties. lie filled in succession responsible post 
in the offices of paymaster and })ostnmstcr t 
the forces, in the prize agencies, and in tb 
commissariat. In 1807 be retired from tb 
service, and returned to England with a foi’tnii 
of £40,000. Hume no^f devoted biin.self t 
a study of L..e history and resources of Grca 
Britain, and after visiting tho wliole of th 
. gricultural and manufacturing centres of th 
United Kingdom, he spent some time on th 
cc iitmcnt, increasing his stores of political ii 
fonnation. 

In 1812 Hume entered parliament for AVej 
mouth, liaving purchased two elections k> tli 
seat. He was at thi^ time, and for a brii 
period sub.sequently, a tory. Ho opiioscd th 
Framework Kuitti rs’ Bill in tho interest of tli 
manufacturers. Upon "Rio dissolution, in th 
autumS of 1812, the owners of the borough ( 
* Weymouth refused to re-elect him, when h 
took legal proceedings, and recovered a portio 
of the money he had deposited. While wit ( 
jmrliamcnt he took a prominent part on tl 
central committee of the Lancastrian school 
and closely studied tho condition of the workii 
classes, advocating the establishment of savinj 
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banks. IIo essayed in vain^|io got ele(‘tcd upon 
the I'iast India Jioard, buL lie was active in ex- 
posing aimses, and wlien the cliartor of 1793 
expired he advo(;ated iVeedom of trade with 
India, pointing out that it ninst result in an 
enormous exf)ansion of commerce with the East. 
In 1818 Hurne was elected as a liberal for the 
Border Ihnghs, and from this period until his 
death — with tlie exception of a brief interregnum 
— he held a scat in parliament, I'cjwcsenting 
ill succession tlie Border Burghs, Abcrdiicn, 
Middlesex, Kilkenny, and Montrose. During 
the whole of his career in the House ol 
Commons he unllinchingly advocated linancial 
and general reforms. lie first drew attention 
to the enormously disproportionate cost of 
collecting the revenue, an<l comjielled the 
appointment of a select comraitlec, which re- 
ported in his favour. Ho opfiosed the scheme 
for the re<luction of the pension eliarges, and in 
1824 obtained a select committee on the com- 
bination acts. During the reform debates of 
1831 he advocated the extension of representa- 
tion to the colonies, and three years later he 
moved for the rejioal of the corn laws. In 
1835-36 lie severely attacked the Orange 
Society, wliicli was credited with a design to 
place the Duke of Cumlierland on the throne 
after the death of William IV. 

Hume was tlie sleepless watch-dog of finance, 
and mainly owing to his cUbrts the advanced 
radical ])arty bcicame known as the party of 
retreuclirnent. Every item in the returns of 
the public expenditure was subjected to his 
severe scrutiny— a task over which he exjiended 
much toil and money. Ho procured the aboli- 
tion of the sinking fund, and it was he who re- 
introduced the fourponny silver coin (secGnoAT), 
which, however, has once more disappeared. He 
secured the rejical of the combination laws, as 
well as of those jirohibiting the emigration of 
workmen and the exportation of machinery. 
IIo was an advocate ?)f Catholic emancipation, 
of parliamentary reform, and bf the repeal of 
the test and corporation acts. Ilumowasone 
of the trustees of the loan raised for the Greek 
insurgents, and was chaigod with jobbery in 
connection with it ; but all that he did ^v^ls to 
secure an advantageous liquidation of his hold- 
ing when the loan was at a discount. He 
served on more committees of the House of 
Commons dealing with 'finance and the public 
service than any other member. Ilume died, 
20th Febniary 1855 ^ and Lord Palmerston, 
in alluding to the event in the HcjJise of 
Oommons, observed tliat it was said of an 
cminejit statesman (Burke) that ho “gave up 
to party what was meant for mankind," where- 
as “the reverse might bo said of Hume, who 
devoted himself first to his country and then 
to the general interests of mankind at largo." 
A scholarship in political economy was founded 
in his memory at University College, Loudon. 


[Harris’s Rmlkal Party in Parliamail . — 
AndgWson’s tkotiish Nation. — Dictionary oj 
National Biography, art. “Joseph Ilmuc.” — 
Jnnfzal Ttegider, 1855. — Gentleman's Magazine, 
186a' — Harriet Marti iieau’s History of the Thirty 
Yeah’ Peace. — Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates.^ 

G. B. R. 

HUNDKED. The origin of the adminis- 
trative division called a hundred in England 
has given rise to endless discussion among his- 
torians. There is no documentary mention of 
it until the ordinance of Edgar in tlie 10th 
century, and hence some have considered it a 
creation of that king. A tradition, recorded 
by William of Mahiicsbury, attiibute.s the 
formation of hiindred.s to Alfred. On the other 
liaiid, the evidence of Tacitus niid tlic analogy 
of all other German ju’Ojdcs w^ould lead us to 
expect the existence of an administrative unit 
larger than the township) and smaller than the 
trii>c or kingdom. Moreover, the ordinance of 
Edgar doe.S not read at all like the starting of 
an innovation, but only a.s regulating the use of 
an existing institution. Probably the best 
conclusion is that the English brought over 
with them the organisation of the hundred, hut 
this name was by no means in universal use till 
the lOtb century. In the western conquests, 
made after Angles and Saxons beeamo Christian, 
the organisation may not have been introduced, 
while it may have hi lien into decay in tlio north 
and midlands during the Danish wars. The 
elfect of Edgar’s ordinance would thus ho to 
revive the hundred system whore it had fallen 
into disuse, to extend it to disliiets whore it 
had never been introduced, and to definitely fix 
its uses and arrangements. 

The origin of tlie name hundred is even more 
obscure than that of the district to whicli it 
has been apjdied. It must at some time have 
had a numerical significance, such as the settle- 
ment of a hundred families ^or the district 
which .sefjt a hundred warriors to the host, but 
it is quite imiwssiblo to trace such a meaning in 
England. The court of the hundred, which 
met every four weeks, consisted of tlie free- 
holders of the district with the jiarish priests 
and tlie reeve and four men from each town- 
ship. It w'as the primary court of criminal 
jurisdiction in Anglo-Saxon times. The 
hundred was also the basis of military assess- 
ment and of the system of mutual responsibility, ’ 
which in those days served instead of police. 
The organisation of the hundred was carefully 
preserved by the Norman kings as a counterpoise 
^ to the growth of territorial jurisdiction in the 
hands of the great barons. But it steadily 
decayed in the 13th and 14th centuries, and its 
place was supplied by the rise of the justices of 
the peace. 

{Essays in Anglo-Sascon Law (Boston, 1876).— 
Stubbs, Select Charters, pp. 68-70. —Stubbs, Oonf 
stitutional History, i. pp, 96-99.] R. L. 
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The geographical division of the countieainto 
hundreds continued, liowevor, and for lorae 
purposes is still of practical importance, rhus 
in several counties the liability of the hurrlred 
for tlio repair of bridges continues, and the 
county councils have power, under § C of the 
Local Government Act of 1888, to assess and 
levy hundred rates. Up to the passing of the 
Riot (Damages) Act, 188(5, the inhabitants of a 
hundred were, under a statute of George IV., 
liable in certain cases to pay comj)ensation for 
damage done to ])ropcrty within the area of 
such hundred in the course of any riotous pro- 
ceedings (for a modern instance ot a claim made 
under the provisions of the statute in question, 
see Drake v. Tootitt, 7 Q.B.D. 201 [1881]). 

The organisation of the rural police, until a 
comjiaratively recent ]wriod, also con formed to 
the division of counties into hundreds. The 
“high constables,” ^Yhose oflioc was abolished 
in 1867, had jurisdiction over their respective 
hundreds in the same manner as the parish 
consUibles over their respective }>arishes, and 
the division of counties into hundreds had to 
be conskh'ied in the arraugemetit of petty 
sessional divisions (see 10 Geo. IV. c. 46). 

In moic recent times the areas of the poor- 
law unions have been found more convenient 
iiiLrincvliato units for the purposes of local 
government, and the rural districts created by 
Die i’ublic Health Act 1875 (see § 9) — the 
importance of which has been considerably 
increased by the Local Government Act 1894 — 
are generally coterminous with these areas. 

HUNDRED ROLLS. In 1274, soon after 
^‘Vlward I.’s return from the Holy Land, 
j»iCeial commissioners were a}»pointcd to sum- 
mon juries in the difTcrent districts throughout 
the country in order to in(|uire into the king’s 
rights, royalties, and prerogatives, and into all 
L-.iiuls and abpses connected therewith, by 
wlilch the crown suffered loss of •tevomie. 
This step had become necessary, for, owing 
to the encroachments of nobility and clergy 
during the troubles of tlio preceding reign, 
the ro.souices of the crown had been seriously 
impaired. The lesults of the inquisitions held 
on this occasion make up tho Jlimdrcd liolls. 
These, therefore, contain particulars of (1) all 
demesne lands, and of manors which hod been 
alienated from the crown ; (2) tenants in capite 
and in demesne ; (3) losses to tho crown through 
sub-infeuclations ; (4) arenations to the church 
under ])retoxt of Fuankalmotgn ; (5) ward- 
ships and other feudal rights withheld from the 
crown ; (6) the crown ’o interest in fee farms, 
hundicds, wapentakes, and ty things ; (7) jura 
r&falia, such as wreck, free-cha.se, etc. ; (8) 
illegal and excess^e tolls on fairs, and for 
murage, pontage, etc. ; (9) exactions and op- 
pressions by crown officers ; and (10) unlawful 
exportations of wool, — the whole forming one 


of the most valu^^jle records ever compiled. 
The Hundred Rolls have been printed by the 
record commissioners in two large folio volumes 
with an introduction by W. Illingworth, 

[Cunningham, Growth of Mnglish Industry and 
Commercct bk. ii. ch. iii., Cambridge, 1890.] 

A. E. B. 

HUSBAND (as to Wife’s Propeuty). 
Husbands who wore mamed before 1883 to 
wives possessed of pro})erty not settled upon 
them for their separate use, became entitled to 
extensive rights in rcs})cct of such property. 
All personal property actually in- the wife’s pos- 
session at the time of her marriage became the 
husband’s juoperty ; debts owung to tho wife 
became payable to tlie husband, if recovered 
within the wife’s lifetime ; if not recovered 
during the wife’s lifetime the husband became 
entitled to them as administrator of his deceased 
wife’s personal property. In addition to this, 
if any children were born during the marriage 
the husband ac(]uired an indefc-asible life interest 
in his wife’s real })ropcrty (lie aetpiii-ed “ an 
estate by the curtesy”). All this has been 
materially altered by the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1882. Women who have 
married since the 1st January 1883 hold all 
their property as se])a)‘ate property, and the 
same rule is apjilied to property acquired after 
that date by women married before the com- 
mencement of the “Married Women’s Property 
Act.” A married woman may also dispo.se of 
her separate ]>roi)erty by will without her 
husband’s concurrence, and tho only rights 
which remain to the husband are tho absolute 
right to tho wife’s personal estate in case she 
dies intestate, and a life interest in her real 
estate in tho same event, if there was a child of 
tlic mamage. e. s. 

HUSKISSON, William (1770-1830), tho 
son of William Iluskisson and Elizaheth {rUe 
Rotton), and educated at schools at Brewood, 
Albrighton, and Appleby ^n Leicestershire. In 
1783 he was ta*:en to Paris by his uncle Dr. 
Gem, where he remained for a long time, 
hf’coming private secretary to Lord Gower, the 
hhiglish minister, in 1790. On his recall 
H.iskisson returned to England, and in 1793 
was appointed to consider tho ])Osition of the 
numerous Erench refugees with regard to tho 
requirements of the Alien Act. In 17195 he 
became undor-secrctary* for war and colonies, 
and in the following year entered the House of 
Commons as member for Morpeth. On Pitt’s 
resignation in 1801 he* withdrew from oflice, 
only rclaining his under-secretaryship for a few 
weeks after that minister’s retirement for the 
convenience of the incoming secretary. In 
1804 he was appointed secretary of the treiBsury, 
passed into opposition in 1806, and resumed 
tho position oi‘ secretary of the treasury in 
1807. In 1810 he resigned with Canning; 
I in 1814 was appointed chief commissioner of 
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woods and forests, a position which ho quitted 
in 1823 to become president of the board of 
trade. Having sat in succession for several 
constituencies, he refrained from seeking re-elec- 
tion at Chichester after liis new appointment in 
order to become one of the rej)reseiitativos of 
Liverpool. The remaining facts of liis official 
life are few. In 1827 he was appointed colonial 
secretary, an office resigned in 1828. liis death 
was caused by an accident during the opening of 
the Liver] )ool and Manchester railway in 1830. 

Throiigliout his career Hiiskisson was remark- 
able for his firm adherence to the principles of 
sound eeonomic reform. Ho was a member of tlic 
Bullion Committee (see Bum.ion Committke, 
Report of), and in the currency discussion 
he took an important i)art in the protest 
made against an inflated j)aper currency, both 
then and in his writings laying down most 
clearly and vigorously the j)rincij>les nj>on which 
a sound monetary system must be based. 
During his tenure of office at the board of trade 
he was responsible for important changes in the 
economic policy of the country. In the finst 
place he modified the navigation system as 
affecting the colonics and foreign nations ; 
with regard to the former, introducing changes 
which permitted direct trade to take place 
between the colonies and foreign countries in 
either British ships or those of the foreign 
nations thus concerned, but reserved the trade 
between the colonies and ICngland. With 
regard to the foreign nations he carried a 
measure in 1825, which enabled the king in 
council “ to place the shipjting of any utlier 
country on an equal footing with our own, 
when that country wjus prc]mrcd to grant a 
similar favour in leturu.” By this act Huski.s- 
son prepared the way for the final abolition of 
the Navigation Act, which, however beneficial 
in former years, was at the time a .serious ob- 
stacle to the development of the trade of the 
country. <• 

In the second place Husktsson began the 
policy of tariff revision and siin|>lilication which 
was afterwards undertaken by Peel and com- 
pleted by Mr. Gladstone. This course he 
entered upon in 1824. His policy wasv two- 
fold, the removal of the custom duties affect- 
ing raw material, and the reduction of the 
duties imitosed on the import of foreign raann- 
factures. *> 

In these instances, as in the other changos of 
an economic character for which ha was respon- 
sible — as for instance the reiical of the statutes 
proliibiting combination in 182.5, — Hifckisson 
displaced great moderation and foresight. The 
changes he made fully answered his anticipa- 
tions* Too much praise, indeed, cannot be 
given to Huskisson for the courage be dis- 
played in administrative economics. Plis know- 
ledge of the details was wide, his grasp of 
principle firm ; and though his Hjieakiug was 


notgof the oi-der of high oratory, it was Tiicid 
andji persuasive, in sliort of the kind mos 
fittyl to the subjects with which lie had to deal 

[^ee esjmcially Huskissou’s Specchc.% 3 vols. 
— T Le Qiiention coiirerning the Dcgiredation of our 
Currency doled and examined^ 1810. — A Paper on 
the currency 1826 in which he recommends a 
double stamiard for this country — silver as well 
as gold — lately reprinted by tlie Bimetalfic 
Jjeague.J E. r. k. n. 

HUTCHESON, Arcitiijald (late 17th cen- 
tury to 1740), barrister of the Middle Teinjilc 
and member for Hastings. He agitated upon the 
questions of the national debt and tlin South Sea 
scheme. Having sjwken on the first of these 
subjects in the last parliament of Anne, in 1714, 
ho laid his iiroposals for its discharge before 
George I., and in March 1716, before j)arlia- 
ment. He suggested devoting to its iiayinciit ‘ ‘ so 
much as shall l)e sufficient of the estates real and 
personal of all the inhabitant of Great Britain 
... or by raising of new sinking funds, . . . 
or by bonmviiig at lower intej-cst.” 

Ho advocated a more frugal expenditure of 
the imblic revenue, projiosed the abolition of 
the excise and customs duties, so as to relieve 
the government of the burden of their collec- 
tion, and was eager for fiec and fair elections, 
frequent parliaments, and tlie abolition of 
bribery and corruption. 

Hutcheson publihlied : — A CoUcc.fion of Treatises 
rdating to the Ihihlic Debts and Funds^ etc, / anil 
also A Collection . . . relating to the tiouth Sea 
Stock and Scheme, fjonifon, 1721, fob — An 
Ahstracl of all the Public Debts renmining due at 
Michaelmas, 17 '2£, anti an Estimate of the Annual 
Sinking Fund Uncards the Discharge of the 
same, etc., London, 1723, {o\,~An Abstract of 
an Account, dated hi/ of ths Clerics at the 
S(mth Sea House, relating to the Estates of the 
late Directors, etc. — The case of Contracts for 
South Sea Stock in Onwral, etc. (By A. II.) 1720, 
fol. — A ^CoUer.lion of Adnerti.dments, etc. . . , 
rdating to the Last Elections of Westminster 
and H(t.dings. . . . London, 1722, 8vo.-- 
Copies of some letters . . . from Mr. Hutcheson 
to the late Earl of Sunderland. T. Payne, London, 
1722, 8vo. — An EsHinate of the Value of South 
Sea Stoc/c, 1720, fol. — Some Computations and 
Jiemarks relating to ths Money, Subscribers, and 
ihs Proprietors of the Public hebls, etc,, London, 
1720. — A Speech made in the House of Commons, 
SJ/th April 1716 [by A. //.), 1716, 8vo, 2nd edit. 
1722, 8vo. l.L. 

HUTCHESON, Francis (1694-1746). Born 
ill Ireland, but of Scottish descent, Hutcheson 
was appointed to the chair of moral philosopliy 
in the university of Glasgow in 1727, and was 
thus a predecessor of Adam Smith. It is 
chiefly on aecount of the influence his writings 
are supimsed to have had u])ou Smith that he 
is classed as an economist. He was one of the 
earliest propounders of what is known as the 
utilitarian doctrine of ethics ; and his teaching 
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in t’ is matter may be regarded as the fouidation 
of the corresponding theory of economies whoso 
supporters included Smith, Bentham, anc ’ames 
Mill, and in a modified degree J. S. Mill - The 
following quotation from his inquiry romoming 
moral good and evil (§ 3) contains the kernel 
of this doctrine, compressed into remarkably 
few words. “ In equal degrees of happiness ex- 
pected to proceed from an action, the virtue is 
in proportion to the number of persons to whom 
the happiness shall extend.” Bcntham’a often 
quoted ideal, “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” is to be found in Hutcheson. 
In his principal woik, A System of Moral Philo- 
sophy (174:2), there are many ])a8sages which fore- 
shadow tlie theories subsequently developed by 
his great successor in the Wealth of Natmis. 
Bk. ii. ch. vii. is a discussion on public and 
l>rivate property, the latter of which Hutcheson 
explains and defends in a manner somewhat 
diilerent from that commonly emidoyed by 
modern economists. Ho also examines the 
origin of capital, very much as Smith does. 
Chapters viii. and ix. of the same book are an 
expansion of the same sulijcct; in the latter he 
deals with the subjects of contract. W. R. 
Scott, Francis Jlutchcsun ; hi^ Life, Teot hi^g, 
Did IWitioninthe History of Phifosirphy, 1900. — 
See al«o the Introduction to Cannau’s edition 
of Smith’s IVcalth of Nations, 1904, vol. i. 
p]» xxxvi.-xliii. M. o. D. 

HUTCHINSON, John Hely (1724-1794), 
a well-known Irish lawyer and state'uian. 
Upon his marriage with the niece and heiress 
of Hit bard Hutchinson, ho adopted that name. 

Ib first sat in 1769 as member for Lancs- 
borough, but from 1761-90 for the city of 
Cork. To quiet his violent opposition, the 
government made him i)rivy councillor, and 
for subsequent services ho was successively 
appobiied prime serjeant-at-law, alnager, and 
in 1777 chief secretary of state. In 1774 he 
also obtained the provostship of Trinity 
College. In 1785 he accepted a peerage for 
his wife, who accordingly beer me Baroness 
Donoughmore. His greed of money and place 
won him the title of “ready-moncy- voter,” and 
it cannot be denied tliat on more than one 
occasion he stretched bis authority and influ- 
ence to further his own and family interests. 

But apart from this he was an able, if an 
unpopular, provost, and a clever and far- 
siglilcd st Uosman. Where his private interests 
were not concerned ho followed the promjitiugs 
of patriotism and public spirit. He was a 
fearless advocate of indcMeiidencc, of Roinfui 
Catholic emancipation, and of free trade ; and 
one of his last votes was in favour of parliament- 
ary reform. Hutchinson is best known to 
economists as the author of T/w Commercial j 
Restraints of Ireland, a work which originally 
consisted of a series of letters to the loi-d 
lieutenant, Lord Buckinghomsliire. It was | 


published anoiiyiftously in 1779, but condemned 
to bo burnt by the common hangman for its 
seditious doctrines. The advocates of free 
trade, however, gave it high praise. 

The author is at ])ains to discover the causes 
which had ruined and were still mining 
Ireland ; and traces it to the selfish, and as he 
endeavours to show, suicidal, policy of the 
English parliament of 1699, which absolutely 
prohibited the exportation of Irish woollen 
manufactures. Hutchinson, very moderately, 
points out that, apart from its injustice, this 
policy was injmious to English interests ; that 
one third of the wealth of Ireland was jwssessed 
by England, and that she would receive more* 
than half the benefit of the woollen trade, and 
even at that price Ireland would obtain some 
prosperity. 

In 1785 he repudiated the accusation of 
playing into the hands of the government, by 
his Letter from the Secretary of State to the 
Mayor of Cork, in which he put the case for 
the Anglo-Irish trade very plainly before his 
constituents. 

He shows that no two countries on the globe 
are more necessary to the happiness and wel- 
fare of each other than these two islands, and 
advocates a noble equality and reciprocity of 
commercial tariffs. 

nie following is a list of his writings : 

The Commercial Restraints of Ireland considered, 
1779, 1780, 8vo. — A Letter to the Mayor 
of Cork on the Subject of the Bill presented by Mr. 
Orde, on the 15th Aug. 1785, for effectuating the 
Intercourse and Commerce between Great Britain 
and Ireland on . Equitable Principles, etc. 
Dublin, 1785, 8vo. — Mr. Hutchinson's Letter to 
his Constituents at Cork, 178^5, 8vo. — The Speech 
of ... J. H. 11. .. . made in the House of 
Con:mms on the SOlh day of June 1793, on the 
Resolution . . . respecting the Regulations of the 
Treasury Board, Dublin, 1793, 12nio. a. l. 

HUYSEKS, Arien (died in 1806). A Dutch 
merchant and clerk in tne service of the (Dutch) 
Company of "ho East Indies. Besides the 
biogra[)liy of one of its govcrnors-geiieral, R. 
de Klerk (Amsterdam, 1787), he published a 
dcscrij)tion of their settlements (Beschryving 
def' Cost Indische Elaldissemenlen), Utrecht, 
1789, and reprinted in Amsterdam in 1792. 

[Frederiks en Van den Branden, Biographisch 
Woordenbock, Anist(*rdam, 1888.] *b. ca. 

HYPOTHEC (Sco& Law). A lien or rigiit 
existing at law in some particular ouses, in favour 
of a creditor, by way security over })ro])erty 
of debtor, while that property continues to 
belong to the debtor aud to be in bis possession. 
Examples of this are : the landlord’s hypothec 
for rent, over the crop and st( ck of his tenant 
in a pastoral or agiicultural boldin'^, thia 
hypothec having now been abolished by the 
Hypothec Abolition Act, 1880, so far os regards 
land exceeding two acres in extent ; his hypotheo 
over household furniture, etc., U\ houses, fw 
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tlie rent ; tho hypothec of a sllpcrior or overlord 
for the last or current feu-duty or annual {jay- 
mout to him, this liy{)otlicc being over the crop 
and moveable property on the land, and being 
preferred above tlio landlord’s hypothec for his 
rent ; the hyjiothoc of seamen over the freight 
and the ship for their wages ; that of the shij)- 
owners agaiust tho cargo for freight ; that of 
fi'cightcrs over the ship against the shipowners 
for loss through mismanagement ; and that of 
ship-ropaii’nrs over the ship for cost of repairs 
in a foreign jiort. The law-agent’s right of 
retainer of documents until paid is also called, 
in Scotland, his hy]>othec (see Lien), a. d. 

HYrOTIIMCA, the right of pledge or mort- 
gage of a thing, constituted by mere agreement 
without any transfer of possession of the thing 
to the creditor. It sometimes means the thing 
thus pledgiid or mortgaged (see Pignus). 

E. A. w. 

HYPOTHECATION. A general expression 
for all transactions by which some property is 
mortgaged or pledged by way of security for a 
debt. The expression “letter of hypothecation” 
is frequently used for the document by which 
goods, the bill of lading relating to which is 
attached to a bill of exchange, are mortgaged 
to tho holder of the bill, by way of security for 
the acceptance or payment of the same. As 
such goods have sometimes to be lauded or 
re-shipped, and during the time before warrants 
or new bills of lading are issued may bo in tho 
possession of the mortgager or his agent, there 
was a doubt whether tho h-tter of hyjmthoca- 
tion did not have the etlect of a Bill of 
Sale and ought to be registered accord- 
ingly, imt the Bills of Sale Act 1890 has made 
it clear that the registration of such a document 
is unnecessary. E. s. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

(1) The lllustrativo HypoLliosls, p. 848 ; (2) The Ap- 
j)ioxiiJiato HypotLosis, p, 8-18; (8) The Teiitativo 
IlypotliosiH, j) 34y ; (4) Tire Exiilanatory Hypothesis, 

L HSO; (5) The Working Hypothesis, p. 350; (0) 
liitioiia between the ditferont types of Hypothesis, 
p. 350. 

The word hypothesis is used in science to 
denote any supposition jiut forward as a pre- 
miss from which deductions arc to be dravfn. 
Hyi>othcsea, however, dilfcr in their essential 
character according to the purposes for which 
they arS coiistrnctod and tho uses to which 
they are put. Most of these varieties of ap- 
plication are exemplified in tho writings of 
political economists. It will bo convenient to 
treat the various kinds of hypothesis qjider 
u. Torent heads, and to give examples under 
each head of the ways in which hypothesis has 
been applied in political economy. 

(1) The IlliLstrative Hypothesis, — Hypotheses 
of the first kind are those used in the exposition 
of complex phenomena. The purpose here is 
primarily didactic ; the writer liaving in view 
the need of fj>miliarising students with the 


conceptions appropriate to tho subject. It is 
very isiial to begin tlic exposition of any 
branc' of economic study by describing pheno- 
mena of a much simpler character than the 
corresponding plienomena of actual economic 
life. Simple conditions of a dclinitcly assigned 
character are laid down for illustiution, without 
any implication that these necessarily accord 
with reality. Sueli a use of liyjtothosis may 
he called TllicstraHve. One of the best examples 
of such hyjiotliesis is that used by Professor 
Nicholson in Moimj, cb. v. § 3. He begins 
his exjmsition of gen oral prices by assuming an 
artificially simpliliod case in which it is sujiposed 
that money consists of counters only of use to 
eflect exchanges, that no exchanges are made 
without the passing of money from band to 
band at every transaction, and further, that 
there is a definitely assigned distribution of 
commodities and of money among a given 
number of traders. Hypotheses of a similarly 
illustrative character are userl by Mill and 
Bastable in their expositions of the theory of 
international values. Tliey begin by assuming 
that there are but two nations in existence, 
that these nations trade only in two com- 
n^dities, and that there are no exjiciiscs of 
carriage, etc., between the nations, or other 
items of mutual indebtedness, besiiics exports 
and inqiorts. Wo may aihl that a mathematical 
treatment of the jnire theory of exchange 
or of distribution necessarily employs siinjile 
hypotheses for illustration or exposition, as for 
examine in the works of Cournot and devons. 
Such instances are too numerous to be rceoiiutcd. 
Simplifications of this kind, used merely for 
illustration, and not sn]iposed, at least in their 
initial form, to accord comjiletoly with facts, are 
necessary for the rigorous exjiositiou of complex 
plienomena. Sometimes indeed a hypothesis 
is piopoundcd which docs not jirofess to answer 
to any possible or probable state of afl'airs ; as, 
for example, when an investigat inn is made of 
the consequences that would follow from su])- 
posing that the amount of coin in circulation 
is suddenly doubled or halved, or that all the 
fixed capital of a country is suddenly annihilated. 
Tho uses of such hypotheses and tho limitations 
to which they are subject are vciy instructively 
treated by Dr. Venn, Empirical Logic, eh. xvi. 
Hypothoses of the illustrative type tend to pass 
over into hyjiothcscs of a somewhat dilfereiit 
kind, to which we may refer under our second 
head. 

(2) The Ajtproximaiive Hypothesis . — Hyjio- 
tljHses made primarily with the j)iir])ose of 
simplifying exposition are often secondarily 
ap])lied under the supposition that they accord, 
at least approximately or in the long run, with 
the nature of the phenomena to be expounded. 
Indeed the most useful form of the illustrative 
hypothesis is that in which, after beginning the 
exposition with the simplest possible description 
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of conditions, we introduce step by step fiwther 
cond'tions till it is believed that all the ess|lntial 
cii'cumstances of the case are included, liever* 
theless the point of view of the expol’tory 
hypothesis is essentially diiroreiit from tlfiat of 
the hypothesis now to bo considcrud. The 
propoundcr of the hypothesis now adopts the 
position that it expresses a true tendency ; 
that even if the conclusions derived from it do 
not appear to accord with observation, yet this 
is only because counteracting agencies have 
concealed its operation. We are supposed to 
be dealing, not with lictions, but with abstrac- 
tions. The use of Ijypotheses of this kind has 
been formally justilied by Mill, Caii’ues, and 
Bagehot. Undoubtedly the method of hyi) 0 - 
thesis ill this sense is the most fruitful and 
potent inslriimcnt in the hands of the deductive 
economist. In almost all cases, the risk of 
error is eliminated if care is taken to cxiwess 
explicitly the jaeciso assumptions employed. 
In this respect the use of a mathcmatico-analytic 
rnclhod has a very marked advantage over 
arithmetical or even diagrammatic expositions ; 
for in the former every assumption must bo 
explicitly formulated, while in the latter we I 
are liable to introduce unuotieed relations be- | 
twoeu the numbers or points chosen for Ulustra- 
ti'Ui. An cxam])le of oiTors arising from this 
source is to be found in the treatment by Ricardo 
aim Mill of the effect on rent of agiicultural 
im])rovemonts (Ricardo, Principles, ch. ii. 

§ 31 ; Will, Pohtical Economy, bk. iv. ch. iii. 

§ 4;. Hypotheses which ])rofess to represent 
actnallv ojicrativc tendencies, and are therefore 
intemh'd to yield results true approximately 
or in the long run, are often ado[ited more or 
._'8s unconsciously. It is in this unconscious 
emjdoymciit that their main danger lies. For 
in such cases the writers have really believed 
that they were taking into consideration all 
cho essential pirciinistaiices of tlio case, and 
tuat the conclusions deduced could applied 
in piactice to real concrete phenomena. TTiey 
have olten ])asscd unawares from tlie standpoint 
of exposition to that of practical application. 
ITciicc the use of hypotheses has been sometimes 
too veliemently attacked by opponents of the 
deductive school. We may give a few examples 
of cases in which assumptions have been made 
more or less consciously and applied perhaps 
without sufHcieiit qualification to concrete 
economic facts. Ricardo has been charged 
with assuming in his theory of value a fixed 
standard of comfort of the labouring pojnilation, 
or at least a standard determined independently 
of the ])lay o<^ ordinarv economic forces. Again, 
the same writer and some of his followers have 
tacitly or explicitly assumed perfect mobility of 
capital and labor? in their treatment of dis- 
tribution and cost of production in domestic 
trade ; while, as regards loreign trade, their 
theory of international values has beep based 




on the a&umptioi# of the practical immohilUy 
of capital and labour as bctwc(*n nation and 
nation. Again, adherents of tlic wagt‘s-timd 
theory iiavo often based tlicir argimu'nts on the 
assumption that “the amount of wages that 
will be paid in any country in, say, a year, is 
fixed absolutely l)y the amount of capital existing 
tliere at the time” (Marsliall, Piinc. of Kcon, 
2nd ed. p. 573, cj). 5t]i ed. ]). 823). Similaily, 
in maintaining the proposition “Demand for 
commodities is not demand for labour,” Mill in 
one part of hi.s argument assumes that “ the 
consumer who hiics labour ])Ost]toncs the con- 
sumption of the Irnits of that labour to a later 
date than he who with an equivalent portion 
of wealth purchases commodities. ” One otlicr 
less important example may bo cited from 
Ricardo, who, in discussing the effect on rent 
of agricultural improvements, assumes that the 
demand for coni is absolutely inelastic. As 
regards many hyiiothcses that are adopted 
cither as true or as approximately true in 
application to facts, it should be noticed that 
their logical character is often likely to elude 
the reader. For tluiy are sometimes the sup- 
pressed premisses of au elaboiatcly coustnicteil 
argument, in wliich the conclusion which pro- 
fesses to be proved is to all intents and purjiOvses 
merely a formal or verbal equi\'alent of the 
premiss .snpjn'esscd. 

(3) The 'Tentative Hypothesis , — Hypotheses 
in either of the above forms, illustrative or 
approximative, arc used in the jirocess of deduc- 
tion, in which the course of the oxjiosition is from 
the abstract to the coiicreio. Hypotheses of an 
apparently opposite type are also used in induc- 
tions from specific exi)oricnco or explanations of 
concrete phenomena. Hero the starting-point 
is — not some accepted law of nature — but an 
observed fact. Tliis leads us to consider a 
third use of hypothesis, whore the scientific 
imagination is called into play, to find some 
general formula adoptefl conjoc turally which 
shall conni...t empirically observed set of 
occuiTences with a known law of nature. Such 
a hypothesis is put forward at first merely 
tentatively, with the clear rci’ogiiition that it 
r^qwires verification. The best example that 
can be cited of such a tentatively adopted 
hypothesis is the suggestion of Jcvoiis that 
the periodicity of commercial crises mljjdit be 
connected with that of the sun-spots. Such a 
suggestion obviously awaited deductive or in- 
ductive verilicatiju ; and Jevons has shown 
how, in the course oT his investigations, a 
certain amount of verification was gradually 
obtained. This case derives a s])ecial inteiest 
from the fact that Jevons, as a logician, had 
emphasised the necessity for such teiftative 
guesses in all inductive inquiry. But it would 
bo difficult to find many examples of the induc- 
tive hypothesis in its purely tentative stage, 
because investigatora have not as a rule recorded 
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guesses afterwards found n'^t to accord with 
facts. Indeed the tentative hypothesis has 
rather a psychological than a logical interest, 
as indicating the mental process that must be 
gone through by an individual wliose aim is 
the discovery of truth and the enlargement of 
knowledge and insight. Nevertheless, it will 
not bo irrelevant to remark that workers in the 
Held of statistics must have often tentatively 
brought into comparison two sets of jdienomeiia, 
such as variations in the price of coni and in 
the marriage rate, wdth the view of examining 
whether the one set of changes can be so 
harmonised with the other as to suggest causal 
connection. A veiy similar investigation is 
made by Jovons {TJieory of PoHtiail Economy, 
pp. 167-172), Avhere he adopts a conjectural 
formula for cxi)rcssing the relations between 
the supply and price of wheat in accordance 
with the estimates known as Gregory King’s. 
This formula has since been amended by Mr. 
Wicksteedinthe Qmrlerly Journal of Economics, 
April 1889. 

(4) The Explanatory Ifypothesis . — A hyi»o- 
thesis which lias been put forward at first 
tentatively, with a view to future verilication 
or refutation, comes after a time to be adojited 
as an explanatory theory when it ha-s received 
some degree of confirmation. Such a theory 
is spoken of as a hypothesis, because it is not 
afiirmod categorically, but is regarded as a pre- 
miss from which conclusions can be deduced 
which coincide with empiiically observed facts 
or uniformities. The explanatory hypothesis 
differs from the tentative hypothesis mainly in 
rosiKJct to the point of view from which they 
are regarded. The latter indicates a stage in 
the process of discovery, the former is concerned 
with the question oi proof. For the explanatory 
hy[)othesis is a theory regarded as deriving some 
degree of jirobability from its accordance with 
observations of fact. It differs from a law 
guaranteed by strictfir induction in being 
avowedly subject to more or toss doubt. A 
hypothesis used in explanations falls into one 
or other of two classes. It may be that the 
facts put fonvard as explanatory are not them- 
selves ill dispute, but only their causal connec- 
tion with the phenomena to be oxjilaiiied. Or 
it may be that the facts put forward as explana- 
tory aA themselves open to question, though 
it is not denied that il tnie they would be 
adequate to explain the effect observed. The 
following are a few examples of hypothesis 
used in explanation of economic facts. Ma^tlius, 
-bserving that the two qpun tries Norway and 
Sweden closely resembled one another in their 
general economic conditions, and yet that the 
average proportional mortality was consider- 
ably higher in Sweden than in Norway, infeiTed 
that the difference was to lie exjdainod by the 
superior force in Norway of preventive checks 
t» the iitcrec^ of population duo to certain 


goveMimental regulations and national senti- 
mentiand customs. Similarly, the difference in 
the prosperity of two similarly situated countries 
has ,ljeen often hypothetically explained as the 
effect, of the maintenance of a policy of free 
trade or of protection as the ca.so may bo. Or 
again, the fall in the gold-value of silver since 
1874 has been ex]»lained as effect of the German 
demonetisation of silver ; and the present de- 
pression in trade as elfect of a scarcity of gold. 
In Adam Smith many hypothetical explana- 
tions of observed facts are to be found. He, 
fur example, suggested that the impossibility 
of separating the different branches of labour 
employed in agidculture is the ])robablo reason 
why imi)rovements in agriculture have not 
alw'ays kept pace with improvements in manu- 
factiire. He gave nimierous hypothetical ex- 
planations of variations in profits, in wages, in 
riches, etc. , gathered from observations extend- 
ing over large ranges of time and jfiace. 

(5) The World, i\y Hypothesis . — The expres- 
sion w’orking hypothesis is in common use, but 
it seems to bear no universally recognised 
meaning beyond what is ijn plied by the word 
hy})othcsi8 alone. The word vwrldivj implies 
that the value attributed to such a hypothesis 
is due to the expectation that true results can 
be deduced from it, though in itself it has no 
claims to be regarded as true or even probable. 
It is adopted, at a particular stage of scientific 
investigation, to assist the mind in realising a 
mass of complex phenomena. In the theory of 
electricity, the hypothesis of one and that of 
two fluids are examples of working hypotheses. 
Similarly, the sockd coTitract of Hobbks and 
Rousseau may in the same sense bo regarded 
as a convenient riction which enables us to 
understand some of the aspects of social evolu- 
tion. The w'orking hypothesis, os thus defined, 
is midway between the illustrative and tho 
explanatory hypothesis. It is not merely illus- 
trative, siiice it leads to results that agree with 
experience ; but it can hardly be called ex- 
planatory, since its use does not depend on any 
belief in its truth or even its probability. 

(6) Jlclations between tJte different types of 
Hypothesis . — Though we have hitherto been 
concenied to bring out the distinctions between 
different kinds of hypothesis, yet it is equally 
important to point out the mutual connections 
between them and to show how they are to bo 
coiTolated in economic science. The expository 
hypothesis is derived primarily from generally 
accepted and comparatively simjde laws of 
igature. It is of value in proportion to the 
extent to which its results are confirmed by 
facts directly ob.served and by unifonnities 
directly generalised from experience. Con- 
versely, the cx})lanatory hyjiothosis is derived 
primarily from data of observation ; but it is 
of value in proportion to tho degree with which 
it is confirmed by deductive reasoning from 
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acknowledged laws of human, social, or physical 
natur . A complete method, therefore, recjpires 
that the processes of iuduction and ueduj[;tion 
should supplement one another, each servin ; as 
vcritication of what is arbitrary or uncerta.i'i in 
the other, 'fhe hypollicsis used in deduction 
keeps as closely as possible to the simple laws 
of human nature known to be actually o])erativc ; 
but, since actual phenomena are duo to the 
composition of many concurrent tendencies, wo 
can never bo sure that all these tendencies have 
been taken into account, or that their com para* 
tive force has been correctly estimated. Similarly 
the hypothesis used in induction keeps as closely 
as possible to the actual facts of economic life 
ascertained by diicct observation ; but, since 


ICARTA. SeeCAnKJ’, I^S'IENnk; Communism. 

IDDKSLEICJI, THE Earl ok (1818-1887), 
better known as Sir Stafford Noi'thcote, came 
of an old Devonshire family, and was educated 
at Eton and 0.\ford. Ho was intended for the 
bar, and in 1841 became private secretary to 
Mr. Gladstone, whose liberal views on linan<*o 
and political economy he imbibed. His general 
jioliLical opinions, liowcver, wore conservative. 
In 1845 lie accepted a permanent post in the 
boai'il of trade, and two yeais later ho became 
I('gal secretary to the board. Dm ing the debates 
on the navigation laws ho published an able 
pam[»hlut oil the subject wliicli convinced the 
Duke of Welliiigtou of the necessity and ex- 
pedienev of lomoving this vestige of the old 
'n*otecii\ e system, lu 1851 Mr. Northcote suc- 
c eded liis grandfather in the baronetcy, and 
ill the following year ho rendered signal assist- 
ance to the Prince Consort as one of the secre- 
taries of the great exhibition. His labours at 
I ids time were, so exhausting that his health 
Wtis seriously impaiied, and the first iyinptoms 
of that cardiac weakness which afterwanls 
jiroved fatal were developed. Rest restored 
ids health euiisiderably, and his joint labours 
with Sir Charles E, Trevelyan in connection 
witli the report on the civil establishments of 
tlie crown (1853-54) led eventually to the 
establishment of the civil service commission, 
and the throwing open of the civil service 
generally to public competition. 

Sir Stafford Northcote first entered the House 
of Commons in 1855 ps conservative member 
for Dudley ; he sat for Stamford from 1858 to 
1866 ; and for North Devon from 1866 until 
1885, when be was rrised to the ueerage as* 
Earl of Iddoslcigh. in 1858 lie was appointed 
financial secretary to the treasury, and wlion 
Lord Derby 's tbini adiuinistratiou was formed 
in 1866, ho boeaiiie jnesideiit of the board of 
trade, an office which ho exchanged in the fol- 
lowing year for that of secretary of state for 


no mere goneralisafion is acceptable unless its 
dependence on fundamental principles of human 
nature has beeu exhibited, we must verify any 
inductively suggested explanation by showing 
how it may be derived from such fundamental 
principles. The consilience of deductive and 
inductive inferences is thus the iiltiiiiato criterion 
by whicli tlie value of every sort of hypothesis 
is to be measured. 

[Mill, Uiiseithd Questions of VolitieaX Kemumy^ 
Essay v. — Cairnes, Logical Method of Political 
Kconomi/f yasslm . — llagehot, Economic Studies, 
Essays i. ii. — Keynes, Scope and Method of Pol' 
itical Economy, passim, see also Deductive 
Method ; Examples ; Inductive Method.] 

W. E. J. 


India. In 1871 ho was nominated by Mr. 
Gladstone one of the special eomniissionei’s for 
the negotiation of the treaty of Washington, 
which had for its principal object the final 
settlement of the Alabama claims. The treaty 
was successfully eoiicludod, and the long aiid 
bitter controversy between Great Britain and 
the United States finally closed. In 1874 Sir 
Stafford Northcote was appointed chaueellor of 
the exchequer, an office for which he was 
emiiiently fitted. He had already published 
his important work Twenly Years of Financial 
Policy: a Sainnuiry of the chief financial 
mcAisares passed hetiveen 184^ and ISGl ; with 
a Table of Budgets. In this work — which is 
one of the best efforts of recent times to record 
the effects of taxation, inchidiug local taxes — 
the author declared himself a disciple of the 
financial school of Peel and Gladstone. As 
chancellor of the exchequer he upheld the 
doctrines of free trade ; and his financial 
policy included the final extinction of the 
sugar duties, and a sliglft increase in tlio tax 
on tobacco ; ..h# temporary reduction of the 
income tax to twopence in the pound, the 
I iwest point it liad reached from the first im- 
position of the tax ; and the establishment 
ard fiiainteiiance of an effective sinking fund, 
maintained generally by his successors. While 
out of office, Sir Stafford Northcote acted as 
chairman of an important pniiiamentaiy com- 
mittee .on the iucomo*tax, which his report 
contributed largely to sustain against tlie 
attacks of its enrmies. From 1876 to 1880 
he was leader of the Hjuso of Commons, in 
succession to Lord Bcacon&fiold. Besides being 
called upon to deal vith parliamentary obstruc- 
tion as a system, he had to grapple with many 
critical events, including the Russo - Turkish 
war, the Berlin treaty, the Zulu war, the 
Afghan war, etc. From 1880 until 1885 he 
led the conservative opposition, but a more 
robust leadership was desired in certaiu quarteri| 
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and he was ultimately elovai'ed to the House of 
Lords. He became first lor^ of tlio treasury in 
Lord Salisbury’s first government, and secretary 
of state for foreign affairs in the second Salis- 
bury administration ; and was chairman of the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Ti’ade 
and Industry (18S5-] 886). The principles of 
Loi'd Iddcsloigh’s financial j)olicy were thus 
defined by liiinself in a letter to Sir Reginald 
Wolby (1875): — “ 1. Prudent, but not deli- 
])eratoIy uiulcr estimates. 2. The liabitnal 
retention of a substantial surplus. 3. The re- 
tention of the income-tax at a low fixed rate, 
not to be disturbed for anything short of a 
national cmoTgency. 4. The a])})ro]jriation of 
a fixed annual sum to the charge for debt. .5. 
The avoidance of new taxes. 6. As a corollary, 
the toleration of old ones. Parliament and the 
country ought really to make up their minds 
to deal fi’ankly and courageously witli these 
mattei's, to eschew sensationalism, and to act 
on steady principles.” 

[Twenty Yenn of Fimncial Policy (1842-1861), 
by Sir Stafford Nortlicote, 1862 . — Tlie Times, .Jan. 
13, 1887. — Life, Letters, and Diaries of t^ir Staf- 
ford Northcote, first Marl of Iddedeiyh, by Amlrew 
Lang, 2 vols., 1890.] a. n. s. 

IDEAL, The Economic. ’ However much an 
economist may protest that political economy 
is a science, not an art, and that it is no busi- 
ness of liis to tell people what tlicy ought to 
do, ho can scarcely help a.ssumiiig that both 
they and he have some idc.al towards the 
attainment of which a knowledge of political 
economy is expected to a.ssist. In English 
political economy this ideal has usually been 
considered to be simply the greate.st pos.sible 
creation of wealth. Whether this is a satisfac- 
tory ideal or not depends entirely on the way 
the formula is interpreted. To make it 
satisfactory : 

(1 ) “ W (!al th ” must mean average or per capita 
wealth. If it be takew to mean simply aggre- 
gate wealth without any regard to the number 
of persons who have to share that aggi’ogato, 
this would make the idcial of economic progre.ss 
‘ ‘ a human ant-hill ” (Leroy-licaulien, JUpaHUion 
des rictws^es, p. 126). We no longer believe, 
with Paloy, that “in comparing adjoining 
periods in the same country, the collective 
happiiwss will bo nearly in the exact proportion 
of the numbers, that is, twice the number of 
inhabitants will produce double the quantity 
of happiness ” {Moral Philosophy, bk. vi. ch. xi.). 
We speak of countries rich or poor according 
to the wealth enjoyed by each inhabitafit, not 
-according to the wealth of all inhabitants taken 
collectively. 

(2) . The creation or “production ” of w'ealth 
must not bo understood in such a way that it is 

-uij’bls equivalent to the accumulation of instru- 
tliat the cf production and means of enjoyment, 
superior ! mean the creation of income, not the 
to the i? 


I creation of capital Accumulation is only 
I useful in so far as it increases consumable 
income. Economists of the school of which 
M'Culloch was the chief representative were apt 
to regard the mere heaping up of goods as an 
end, and men only as the instruments employed 
in effecting this })ur[)osc. 

(3) “ Wealth” must bo taken in its original 
scn.so, in which it means material W'olfarc (cj). 
Poo/c of Common Proper, Pr.ayer for the 
Majesty), not in the scn.se wdiich many deJiiii- 
tioiis have endcavonivd to affix to it, of tilings 
po.sst‘.s.sing exchange value. It is a state or 
condition of human beings, not a nuinhor of 
objects or even objects and scrvice.s. 11’ wealth 
were taken merely as things pu.ssossing exchange 
value, and wcj'o measured by exchange value, the 
ideal of the greatest possible creation of we.alth 
would be an extremely unsatisfactory one for 
two reasons. («) It would bo equally iieai ly ap- 
proached whatever the quantity of ])ainful 
labour exi»ended in pi-odncing the wealth ; two 
communities each with an income of £40 j»cr 
head would have to be considered as equally 
near the ideal state even if the one had to 
work twice as hard as the other to procure that 
income. (6) It would be equally nearly aji- 
proaehed however the wealth was distributeil ; 
two communities with equal incomes p(‘r head 
would have to be considered as equally neai 
the ideal state, even if in the one the whole 
income was distributod without great inequali- 
ties, while in the other three -fourths of the 
whole went to one man. E. a 

IDEALIST. Like mo.st words which are 
constantly employed to expi’ess ])i'aise or blame, 
the word idealist may be said to have lost all 
definite meaning. If we are to speak witli 
philosophical accuiaey, all changes, great or 
small, good or bad, which are effected by 
human will, are due to idealism. Tlicy are 
due to the faculty which enables man to con- 
ceive as fossiblo and desimble a state of things 
different from that which actually exists. In 
this sense everybody is an idealist. Rut in 
practice it is convenient to reserve that ajjpclla- 
tion for jiersons who possess an imaginative 
faculty beyond the common, cs[)ecially for those 
who conceive of society and life as dominated 
by some one principle which in the actual world 
can never find perfectly free }»lay. Men of this 
typo are undoubtedly the most powerful im-, 
pcllcrs, although not the most skilful executants 
of moral, political, and economical changes. 
Their idealism may take the most varied and 
contradictory shapes, and may be wholesome or 
’’pernicious. The believers in absolutely free 
competition, the believers in all-pervading state 
regulation, the believers in universal suffrage, 
and the believers in ]»hilosophical despotism, 
are alike idealists, although they contradict 
I and vilify one another. The value of idealism, 

I however will depend on the intellectual and 
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moral endowment of the idealist, and especially 
upon his power of comprehending the actual 
world vvhich ho wishes to reform. f. o. at. 

IDEAL MONEY is a term applied to certain 
species of currency which do not consist c f a 
material thing such as coin, or notes convc’-t- 
iblo into such things. The principal species 
of ideal money are — I. Money of Account, 
and II. Inconvei tiblo Currency. 

I. (1) The simplest kind of money of account 
is that which was emjiloyed by the older banks, 
such as those of Venice and Amsterdam (see 
Banks, early 1'Iitroi'EAn), where the unit 
was in effect a certain quantity of a standard 
precious metal. I’lius at Venice the ducat 
banco was ecpial to 1*2 the standard ducat of 
the currency. So in the monetary system 
which was introduced into India on the advice 
of Sir Jamas Stcuart, “an ideal coin was in- 
vented by which all ru))ccs might ho valued” 
(Sir W. Hunter, Rwral Bengal, (juoted by Prof. 
Walker, Money, mb voce “Ideal Money,” p. 594). 
Since the unit represents a definite quantity of 
precious metal, “a money of account of such a 
character is not properly an ideal money” 
(Walker, p. 295). 

(2) Yet the term is applied not inaptly by 
Bir .lames Stcuart to a certain money of account 
proposed by him, of which the unit corresponds 
to a deliu’te quantity not of one but of two 
prccio’ii) metals {^BolUical Economy, bk. iii. 
ch. i. ; and ch. xv. — an obscure passage, as to 
the iiiterfirc'tation of which see Lauderdale, 
Depreciation proved, p. 70 ct seq,). 

(3) A still more “ideal” money of account 
would be one refeniug not to two commodities 
Anly buf to niaiiy, a tabular standard based on 
A,, iitdex Nuu.bcr(soe Index Numbers). As ex- 
planned in the article on that subject, the unit of 
such a currency might ideally be conceived as a 
certain quantity eitlier of utility or of labour. 

II. Ir convertible paper-money is in one sense 
Ic.'!. ‘ ideal” than money of account^ in that 
it consists of a material substance. But in an- 
other sense it is less real, since its value, depend- 
ing on the quantity of the paper-mor.oy and the 
demand for it, docs not conform directly to that 
of objects having Intjunsio Value {q.v.) such 
as the precious metals or commodities in general. 
The quantity of an inconvertible currency may 
indeed be regulated so as to be brought into 
conformity with such standards ; either with 
the value of bullion as contemplated by tlie 
older economists {e.g. Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iii. 
“On Inconvertible Curi'ency ”), or with theindex 
number of recent theory. Some hint of the 
latter plan may ])erhaps he gatluTcd from 
the writers wllo, during the bank restriction, 
advocated an “abstract currency,” or “ideal 
money,” - . . “not formed of substantial 
and therefore vari.*ble materials” (Glocester 
Wilson, and Perceval Eliot, quoted by Prof. 
Walker in Money). Perhaps the> did not 
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deserve the unboi^ded contempt which wai 
poured on them by orthodox economists, iuch 
as Canning (in the Quarterly Review) and Peel 
(speech on the Bank Charter Act). But no 
doubt in the pursuit of the monetary ideal they 
often wandered into the realms of “nonentity 
and nonsense ” (Canning). F. Y. e. 

IDEOLOGUE. A contemptuous epithet 
applied by the first Najioleon to the philo- 
sophic liberals who kept alive in France the 
ideas of the 18th century, and assailed the im- 
])erial system with literary and social weapons. 
Napoleon felt the contempt of a man of action 
for those who merely talked and VTote about 
politics. His cxjicrience of the French Revolu- 
tion had inspired him with a profound dislike 
of system - makers and rhetoricians. It must 
be added that he could not endure frank and 
independent criticism of his gi’andiose but im- 
moral and impracticable political schemes, his 
fatal endeavour to make Franco the tyi’ant of 
Europe, and his reckless continental blockade. 
Having silenced this criticism in the French 
parliament and press, he proceeded in 1803 to 
suppress the department of the moral and 
political sciences in the Institute, which included 
such well-known names as Volney, Chenier, 
Cabanis, and Daunou. They continued the 
contest witli Napoleon in a })eiiodical known as 
the J Meade philosophique (.see Destutt dk 
Tracy). f. c. m. 

ILLEGAL CONTRACTS. Contracts infring- 
ing a statutory prohibition, or doomed illegal at 
common law’, or considered contrary to public 
]iolicy, cannot be enforced in any court of law. 
Wagering contracts, and contracts in undue 
restraint of trade, and contracts made for 
immoral objects, are among the best -known 
instances of illegal contracts. A policy on the 
life of any person in which the insured has no 
insurable interest is deemed a wagering, and 
hence an illegal, contract. Contracts that are 
ill fraud of creditors or o^the bankruptcy laws 
are not eiifor^'e^blo. A contract is unlawful 
wdiere goods are sold by improper weights or 
inoasnres. 

[Pollock, On Contracts, 7th cd., 1902.] B. s. 

ILLEGITIMACY. All children bora out of 
wedlock are and remain illegitimate according 
to English law. The rule of tlie canon law 
wliich enables parents by their subsequent 
marriage to give the riglifs of legitimate children 
to their previous is.sue, and which is applied in 
Scotland and most continental countries, has 
never been introduced into England. English 
courts •vould recognise children as legitimate 
w’hose parents at the time of their birth 
and at the time of their subsequent marriage 
wore domiciled in a country in which “l^iti- 
matio per suhsequens matrimonium ” is recog- 
nised. Such children could not, how’ever, in 
any cose inherit by descent land situate in 
England. E. 8, 
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IMMATERIAL CAPITAL AND IMMATERIAL WEALTH 


IMMATERIAL CAPITAL AND IMMA- 
TERIAL WEALTH. The word capital has 
been made, at one time or another, to include 
every concrete good known to economics, many 
material and immaterial objects of desire not 
usually classed as goods, and, even abstract con- 
ceptions baldly to bo reckoned as objects of 
desire. Tlieso classifications are considered 
under Caiti'al {q.v.). We have here to con- 
sider the inclusion of immaterial entities under 
capital and wealth. 

The commonest of these is “skill.” Its in- 
clusion under cra])ital has been due to two 
analogies : (1 ) Skill is jiroductivc, and those 
who emphasise the productivity of capital 
naturally place skill under this head ; (2) skill 
is costly. The ex))ense of traiuirig a labourer 
of a sjiecified grade of skill may be determined 
almost as accurately as in the case of a horse. 
In productivity and cost therefore skill is 
closely analogous to ca[ntal. 

Against these analogies must bo oflset certain 
contrasts. (1) Skill, like fertility in soil, is 
not wholly the result of development. The 
cultivated man like the cultivated farm owes 
much in the way of productivity to investment, 
but tlie element of natural productivity, how- 
ever hard to disentangle, cannot be ignored. 
A more marked contrast consists in the 
disposition of society towards a human creature 
as a commodity. A trained labourer is, in an 
economic sense, comparable to a machine or 
productive commodity having certain qualities 
of value ; but for reasons happily beyond the 
pale of economics, society draws a deep 
distinction between the tw'o (see Wages). 
This distinction is artificial, but its profound 
importance cannot bo doubted. Skill therefore 
resembles capital in being productive and 
costly ; it differs from it in standing in a 
different relation to exchange and in many 
other respects. Convenience is the only just 
criterion for determiiihig our classification. 

The question therefore arise-', What is usage 
oil this point ? It seems plain that when men 
apply the term “cajiital ” to skill they do so in 
a purely metaphorical way, and that few things 
are more deeply contrasted in men’s minds 
than labour and caiiital. The majority of 
prominent economists are also opposed to 
the ruclusion of labour under capital. This 
inclusion causes economic questions to be 
regarded from an absolutely wrong stand- 
point, a habit which leads men to speak of 
dear labour in the sAmo way in which they 
Ipeak of dear coal. To make the siiiiilarity 
between these the ba.sis of cIas.sifipation is 
certain to make men forget that from the 
social standpoint these are phenomena of 
exactly opposite significance. 

Finally, wo have to ask whether skill can be 
properly called immaterial. Good-will, patents, 
and guaranteed industrial privileges g nerally 


are .often reckoned as immaterial capital. 
When a business pays an income gi’eater than 
nornjal interest on its invested capital, it 
acquires an additional value known as good- 
will, and roughly equal to the capital which 
would produce an equal sum at normal rates. 
In the case of many companies this is covered 
by an issue of stock. This stock, ivhich be- 
comes iudistinguishablo from the original issues, 
merely capitalises this extra dividond-carning 
pow'cr of the business. The sale of good-will 
is but a clumsier mode of transfer. Good-will, 
etc., may properly bo called individual cajutal, 
but there is no [U’opriety iu calling it immaterial 
unless the latter teim is oxtouded to all stocks, 
mortgages, etc. Tliese have more properly 
been called representative goods or capital, i.c. 
mere titles to the owmersliip of other goods 
material or otherwise. 

[ Seli.ifllo, Ausschlicssende Handel svcrht'iUnisse 
and Bohm-Bawerk, Jieckt und yerhiiltnissc.] 

We have still to consider a quite different 
theory. Some economists have maintained 
that capital does not consist of goods but 
of a (piality corresponding to an immaterial 
essence contained in thoso goods. Thus 
M'Leod speaks of cajutal as “ juirchasing 
jmver” or “circulating pow'er,” and adds that 
it “docs not represent commodities in any way 
whatever.” Kiihnast calls it “a complex of 
productive, material values.” More explicit is 
J. B. Clark, who distinguishes between “capital 
goods,” i.e. goods employed for acquisition or 
production, and “capital ... a permanent 
fund of i>rorluctive w'calth, expressible in 
money, but not embodied in money.” He 
adds : “ There is a long list of assertions that 
are tnio of capital goods, and that directly 
contradict the truth, if they arc made concern- 
ing tnie cajntal, or a permanent productive 
fund.” It W’ill be observed that ho does not 
claim that capibd is immaterial, and Iviihnast 
speaks df it as “a complex of productive, 
material values,” but it seems necessary to 
make ca])ital immaterial if we are to distin- 
guish it from goods. Otherwise the distinction 
vanishes or reduces itself to a more difference 
in point of view. The hist is probably Clark’s 
meaning. 

The first question is as before one of usage. 
Clark finds the double concept in popular and 
scientific use but unconsciously confused. 
Men recognise capital as a permanent fund 
expressed iu money, while they recognise 
capital goods as constantly consumed and 
replaced. The distinction, however, is not 
certain. Men estimate ca])ital in money, 
though it is composed of concrete goods, 
because heterogeneous goods have no other fact 
in common than value. When for other 
purposes people enumerate the items of their 
capital in a more exact way, this does not 
imply that they are talking of a different 
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moral endowment of the idealist, and especially 
upon his power of comprehending the actual 
world vvhich ho wishes to reform. f. o. at. 

IDEAL MONEY is a term applied to certain 
species of currency which do not consist c f a 
material thing such as coin, or notes convc’-t- 
iblo into such things. The principal species 
of ideal money are — I. Money of Account, 
and II. Inconvei tiblo Currency. 

I. (1) The simplest kind of money of account 
is that which was emjiloyed by the older banks, 
such as those of Venice and Amsterdam (see 
Banks, early 1'Iitroi'EAn), where the unit 
was in effect a certain quantity of a standard 
precious metal. I’lius at Venice the ducat 
banco was ecpial to 1*2 the standard ducat of 
the currency. So in the monetary system 
which was introduced into India on the advice 
of Sir Jamas Stcuart, “an ideal coin was in- 
vented by which all ru))ccs might ho valued” 
(Sir W. Hunter, Rwral Bengal, (juoted by Prof. 
Walker, Money, mb voce “Ideal Money,” p. 594). 
Since the unit represents a definite quantity of 
precious metal, “a money of account of such a 
character is not properly an ideal money” 
(Walker, p. 295). 

(2) Yet the term is applied not inaptly by 
Bir .lames Stcuart to a certain money of account 
proposed by him, of which the unit corresponds 
to a deliu’te quantity not of one but of two 
prccio’ii) metals {^BolUical Economy, bk. iii. 
ch. i. ; and ch. xv. — an obscure passage, as to 
the iiiterfirc'tation of which see Lauderdale, 
Depreciation proved, p. 70 ct seq,). 

(3) A still more “ideal” money of account 
would be one refeniug not to two commodities 
Anly buf to niaiiy, a tabular standard based on 
A,, iitdex Nuu.bcr(soe Index Numbers). As ex- 
planned in the article on that subject, the unit of 
such a currency might ideally be conceived as a 
certain quantity eitlier of utility or of labour. 

II. Ir convertible paper-money is in one sense 
Ic.'!. ‘ ideal” than money of account^ in that 
it consists of a material substance. But in an- 
other sense it is less real, since its value, depend- 
ing on the quantity of the paper-mor.oy and the 
demand for it, docs not conform directly to that 
of objects having Intjunsio Value {q.v.) such 
as the precious metals or commodities in general. 
The quantity of an inconvertible currency may 
indeed be regulated so as to be brought into 
conformity with such standards ; either with 
the value of bullion as contemplated by tlie 
older economists {e.g. Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iii. 
“On Inconvertible Curi'ency ”), or with theindex 
number of recent theory. Some hint of the 
latter plan may ])erhaps he gatluTcd from 
the writers wllo, during the bank restriction, 
advocated an “abstract currency,” or “ideal 
money,” - . . “not formed of substantial 
and therefore vari.*ble materials” (Glocester 
Wilson, and Perceval Eliot, quoted by Prof. 
Walker in Money). Perhaps the> did not 
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deserve the unboi^ded contempt which wai 
poured on them by orthodox economists, iuch 
as Canning (in the Quarterly Review) and Peel 
(speech on the Bank Charter Act). But no 
doubt in the pursuit of the monetary ideal they 
often wandered into the realms of “nonentity 
and nonsense ” (Canning). F. Y. e. 

IDEOLOGUE. A contemptuous epithet 
applied by the first Najioleon to the philo- 
sophic liberals who kept alive in France the 
ideas of the 18th century, and assailed the im- 
])erial system with literary and social weapons. 
Napoleon felt the contempt of a man of action 
for those who merely talked and VTote about 
politics. His cxjicrience of the French Revolu- 
tion had inspired him with a profound dislike 
of system - makers and rhetoricians. It must 
be added that he could not endure frank and 
independent criticism of his gi’andiose but im- 
moral and impracticable political schemes, his 
fatal endeavour to make Franco the tyi’ant of 
Europe, and his reckless continental blockade. 
Having silenced this criticism in the French 
parliament and press, he proceeded in 1803 to 
suppress the department of the moral and 
political sciences in the Institute, which included 
such well-known names as Volney, Chenier, 
Cabanis, and Daunou. They continued the 
contest witli Napoleon in a })eiiodical known as 
the J Meade philosophique (.see Destutt dk 
Tracy). f. c. m. 

ILLEGAL CONTRACTS. Contracts infring- 
ing a statutory prohibition, or doomed illegal at 
common law’, or considered contrary to public 
]iolicy, cannot be enforced in any court of law. 
Wagering contracts, and contracts in undue 
restraint of trade, and contracts made for 
immoral objects, are among the best -known 
instances of illegal contracts. A policy on the 
life of any person in which the insured has no 
insurable interest is deemed a wagering, and 
hence an illegal, contract. Contracts that are 
ill fraud of creditors or o^the bankruptcy laws 
are not eiifor^'e^blo. A contract is unlawful 
wdiere goods are sold by improper weights or 
inoasnres. 

[Pollock, On Contracts, 7th cd., 1902.] B. s. 

ILLEGITIMACY. All children bora out of 
wedlock are and remain illegitimate according 
to English law. The rule of tlie canon law 
wliich enables parents by their subsequent 
marriage to give the riglifs of legitimate children 
to their previous is.sue, and which is applied in 
Scotland and most continental countries, has 
never been introduced into England. English 
courts •vould recognise children as legitimate 
w’hose parents at the time of their birth 
and at the time of their subsequent marriage 
wore domiciled in a country in which “l^iti- 
matio per suhsequens matrimonium ” is recog- 
nised. Such children could not, how’ever, in 
any cose inherit by descent land situate in 
England. E. 8, 
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so mucli aid in the great contest with nature in- 
volved in oj)eni]ig up and settling waste tracts of 
land,, and in carrying on the general work of 
iniproveiiKuit. Later on, quest iojis arise as to 
the qiMiitUy and qunlily of the immigration, 
whether it ran he I'oadily assimilated, and 
whether its character is such as to change the 
typo of civilisation already estahlislicd. This is 
the modern immigration problem. It can best 
be studied by the exiicrienee of the United States 
of America, where immigration has been going 
on for the longest time and on the greatest 
scale (see art. on E.Mif; ration). 

of h)imiijmtinn to the UnUed States. 
— Prior to 1820 there was no oflleial record of 
immigration, but it is estimated that the total 
number of immigrants from the elose of the 
revolutionary war to 1 820 was 250,000. Prior 
to 1856 the recoid.s indicate the arrivals of 
alien pa.ssengers only, but it is estimated that 
98 ])cr cent of these were immigrants. ^Phe 
general course of the movement is shown by 
the following table : 


Immigration hy Decades. 


Decade. 

Immigration, 

1820-29 . 

128, .502 

1830-39 . 

538,881 

1840-49 . 

1,427,387 

1850-59 . 

2,747,897 

1860 69 . 

2,123,219 

1870-79 . 

2,742,187 

1880-89 . . . j 

5,248,568 

1890-99 . . . 1 

8,694,294 

1900-10 . 

8,202,388 

1910-19 , 

6.347,880 

Total . 

33,200, 108~ 


In the total number who entered the United 
States during the hundred years between 1820 
and 1919 the principal countries arc represented 
as follows : 


Country. 


British Isles . 

(Jcrniany . 

Italy 

Austria-Hungaiy 
lUissia 
*■ ■ udiuavia 
France . 

(diina 
Jfipan 
All others 

Total . 

The proportioi^ from the different countries 


Immigrants. 


Number, j 

I’or cent. 

8,205,675 

24-6 

5,494.539 

16 '5 

4,10(1,740 

12-4 

4,068,448 

12*3 

3,311,406 

10*0 

2,134,414 

6*4 

523,806 

If) 

288,398 

•9 

229,030 

•7 

4,843,647 

14*6 

38,200,103 

100*0 


has varied. From 1 821 to 1860 inclusive, over 
one-half of the wdiolc immigration was from 
England and Ireland, the greater portion from 
Ireland. During 1861-70, 1881-90, 1905-14, 
the proportions were as follows : 


Coiiiitiy. 

1 si; 1-1 870. 

]88M8!)0, 

1901-1014. 

I'bigland 

IV 1 ('lint. 
24 •.')4 

Pci cent.. 

12 r.;! 

Poi cent. 

} 9f.4 

Ireland . ... 

18 -82 

1-2 '40 

Geiniany 

S 1 -02 

27-70 

8 -.82 

Au.slna-ITuiig.ary . 

-.34 

0-74 

20-24 

Noi tt.iv and Sweden . 

4-T2 

10-84 

4-()Jjl 

lIusMa .and Foland 

•20 

5-05 

10-082 

Italy .... 

■ra 

.5-86 

21 75 


1 rnclm1e.<i DciimaTk. 2 IucIikIcs Finland. 


Sex . — During the decade 1905-14, 68*1 
]>cr cent of the immigrants were males and 31*9 
per cent w'ere females. 

In years of heavy immigration the ])roportion 
of male.s is very high ; when immigration is 
checked it falls. Thus in 1907, a year in 
which inoie than one and a (piarter million 
immigrants landed in the United States, the 
males were nearly threc-fomths (72 ’4 ])er cent) 
of the arrivals. In the following year immigra- 
tion decreased by more than 500,000, and tho 
propoition of males among airivals w-as less 
than two- thirds (64*8 ])er cent). Males are 
less bound to their homes than females and 
more inlluenec'd by economic! changes. A new 
cunent of imniigration ordinarily cim tains a 
very lai-ge i>rof)ortion of males ; an old and 
well-eRtabli,shed current a smaller ])rnj)ortion. 

Age . — Of tho immigrants arming in the 
United States during the 10 years from 1881 to 
1890, 21*4 percent were under 15 years of age, 
08 •! ])er cent were from 15 t<» 40 years, and 
10 '6 per cent weie over 40 years of ago. 


Cf^intry. 

Under 15 
years. 

From 15 to 
40 yeai «. 

Over 40 
years. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Germany . 

26-6 

62-2 

11*2 

I rclaud 

14T 

78*6 

7-3 

England . 

28*5 

65*2 

1D3 

Sweden & N orway 

18-8 

73*0 

8-7 

Italy 

15 -3 

69*2 

15*5 

Russia 

24-7 

f.5-9 

9*4 

Austria 

22*1 

66 3 

11*6 

Scotl.and . 

24-2 

66-2 

10*6 

Himg.ary . 

14-7 

74 -9 

10*4 


Ocrupaliun. — I'he statistics show that only 
10*35 per cent of the immigrants belong to the 
profcs.sional and skilled artisan classes. The 
remainder are unskilled labourers, women, 
children, or without oeenpation. 

Causes . — Immigration varies considerably 
from year to year. Commercial distress in 
Europe drives immigrants to America, as after 
tho Irish famine of 1846, and the German dearth 
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of 1853. Bad times in the United States ‘dis- 
courage immigration, as during the civil war 
(in 1861 the immigration sank to 89,724), and 
the linancial panic of 1873, after 'vvliich tlm 
number sank steadily dowm to 1878, wlieii it Was 
only 138,4(59. In 1882 it rose to 788,992. 
and, after lower figures, to 857,046 in 1903, 
and to 1,285,349 in 1907, the highest numbi'i 
hitlierto. Aside from this general economie 
iullncnce, there are two forces in constant opera- 
tion which lend to keep up a regular stream of 
immigration. The first of these is the com- 
munication between immigrants and tlieir 
friends at home. Thousands of letters are sent 
back annually urging their friends and acquaiiit- 
Micesto follow them, and hundreds of thousands 
af dollars are remitted in order to pay tlic ex- 
pense. The custom of the steamship companies 
in selling prepaid tickets gi'eatly facilitates and 
meourages these clforts. This aitratdive force 
remains constant from year to year, although of 
muise it is more active in good times when 
[iioney is jilcntiful and ]»laces can bo found for 
the new arrivals. A se(;ond powerful force in 
nodern times is the activity of the great steam- 
diip companies. Enormous steamships sailing 
‘Cgularly every week must be filled. Comjieti- 
;iou is very keen, and hence each comjiany has 
diousaiids of agents scattered through Europe 
or the purpose of inducing emigration, and 
hoiisands ol agents scattered through Amonca, 
jelling prepaid tickets on commission. There 
.8 thus an artificial stimulation to imrnigi’ation, 
nasmuch as the opportunity is given to all sorts 
)f persons and the way made easy. In former 
:imes it required considerable energy and some 
iiOL.^y for a man to emigrate. At the present 
;ime it requires but little money and less 
siicrgy. At various periods foreign govern- 
nents, especially local authorities, have assisted 
iriininals, paupers, and other undesirable per- 
lonp to ^migrate, but this has now generally 
teased owing to protests from the side of the 
lountiies receiving the immigrants. So also at 
various periods new countries have sought to 
ittract immigrants either by paying their 
>assage or by giving them land and the moans of 
ottling ; but this has generally ceased as the 
leed for labour has become less pressing. The 
novement at the present time, therefore, is a 
mrely commercial-industrial one, dependent, on 
he one hand, on the interests of transportation 
ompanies and, on the other hand, upon the 
upposed economic interests of the individual 
iiimigrant. It dilfers, therefore, from the move- 
lent of the 18th century, in which religious, 
olitical, and patriotic n.jtives wore more or 
28 s involved, and is to bo treated principally 
rom the economic stand noint. Immigration to 
ho United States was affected by the panic of 
893 and the war of 1914-18. For the four 
ears 1891-1894, and for tho eight years 1912- 
919 the figures are as follows : 


fear euding 

J iina 20. 

f 

Tear ending 

Juno 30. 

1891 . 

500,319 

1911 . 

. 1,218,180 

18'»2 . 

623,084 

1915 . 

. 320,700 

1893 . 

. .502,917 

1910 . 

. 298,820 

1894 . 

.314,407 

1917 . 

. 29.5,403 

1912 . 

. 8.38,172 

1918 . 

. 110,018 

1913 . 

. 1,197,892 

1919 . 

. _ 111,132 

Such bein 

g the facts in reg.-ird to 

iiiiiiiigration 

wc go on to 

inquire its elfect on tlie population 


and economic condition of the United States. 

Effect on ropulalion . — It would seem that 
immigration must increase population by the 
number of immigrants and their descendants ; 
and as the majority of tlie immigi aiits are in tho 
mo.st pi oductive agt‘s of manhood and woman- 
hood, tho natural increase of the jjopulatioii 
must be greatly accelerated. As, however, in 
tln! United States there is no national reghstra- 
tioii of births and di-aths, we cannot determine 
what proportion of the pn'soiit population is 
duo to immigiation since 1820. The census 
ot 1900 returned 2G,198,9!>9 persons, or Sl’f) 
per cent of the population, who were eitlier 
foreign horn or who had one or liolli parenls 
foreign horn, and that of 1910 returned 
32,243,382, or 35-0 i>cr eeiitof the population, 
wlio were cither foreign -born whites or who 
were native whites with one or both of their 
parents foreign hoiii. This represents approxi- 
mately the population of ioreign descent for 
two generations. But the immigrants of the 
earlier years are now represented by grand- 
children or by great-grandchildren — that is, by 
tlie third ami fuurtli generation, so that the 
above figure is entirely iiiadeijuate. If wo 
should represent the survivors in the third and 
fourth generation by 5| millions, we should 
have the iiuiiiher 31,918,939 as representing 
the portion of the population in 1900 due to 
immigration. A similar result is reached by 
taking the annual immigration since 1820, and 
ajiplying to it the rate of natural increase for 
the whole pojml ’tion. \? e have no means of 
knowing, it is tru%, whether the rate of natural 
Iiicreaso is the same for the foreign born as for 
the native born. It is jirobably greater, so that 
our result will bo a minimum. Such a calcula- 
tion gives ns for 1900 about 32,000,000 
descendants of immigrants, and 36,000,000 
descendants of tho white colonists. 

It is sometimes said that the pre.ssurc of im- 
migration has retarded ftie natural increase of 
the native population, so that the immigrants 
have simply taken the places which would other- 
wise have been filled by native-born Americans. 
^Tho decreasing size ol‘ the American family is 
cited as proof of this tendency. We have no 
exact statistics upon this point. The census of 
Massachusetts (188.5) showed indeed that *1110 
foreign-born women had a larger number of 
children than the native-born, but that there 
was a greater mortality among them. The 
just conclusion seems to bo that while immigra- 
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tion is not a clear ^jain to tnc 2 )opn]alion, yet it 
acts as a jxnvcilul slimiiliis. 

A nioiv important result of immigration lias 
been to introduce into the 2 )oj(ulation of the 
United Slates groat elliiiit-al groups ^^hich arc 
flei>arated from each other by origin, language, 
and l>y diverse loyalties. Tlio pojmlalion of 
the United States consists now of the four 
groiq>s shown in the following table: 

I^opulation of Ihr, Unilrd Statos accordtvg to 
coloar, and 2 )are}da(f{\ 11)10. 


Total i)o)nilaiioii 
l^ative White, iialiv(' 

91,972,260 

loo 00% 

parents 

49,488,575 

53-81% 

Coloured jiopulalion . 

10, *24 0,309 

11-13% 

JAu'Cign White. 

Native Wlute, Idrcign 

13,34.5,515 

14-51% 

]iui'ents . . i 

18,897,837 

20*.55% 


\Vc have liere foui dillereut elements enteiing 
into the poiiulation ot the United States. The 
native Americans, that is, the native white.s 
whose parents are native )u)rn, number a little 
over onodialf of the total j) 0 ])iilation. Upon 
this native Amorieaii (dement i.s imposed three 
elemen Is ditferent either in race, or in hirtlijilaee, 
* or in parentage. The lir.st is the (‘oloured, 11*13 
per cent of the total ])opulation, composed 
principally of negroes. The second (dement, 
H*r)l jicr cent, is comi»o.sed of white jicrsons 
born abroad, that is, the, survivors of the immi- 
grants. This is the element by whi<d) the 
foreign influence on the institutions and jieople 
of the United States is exorcised. The thiid 
element consists of native white per.sou 8 v.diosc 
parents, one or both, were foreign born. They 
may be called the second ' generation of the 
immigrants. It is evident that there may be, 
and probably is, an important diderencelietween 
these last two classes. The native-born whites 
of foreign jiarentage are not to be regarded 
entirely as forei^iors*. Horn in America, edu- 
cated in the public schools, lealrning the Kngli.sh 
language, they have been suhjected to the 
assimilating influence of American life. These 
assimilating influences are princijially inter- 
marriage, the exercise of political rights, edmmon 
school education, and social intercourse with the 
natiije Americans. It is an important fact that 
in most of tho states the second generation of 
the immigrants is already more numerous than 
the first This indicates that tho a.ssimilating 
influences have a good Add in wdiich to work. 
On the other hand, there are also indications 
th^' the assimilating influences have thus far, 
been effective. For otherwise wo should cer- 
tainly find great differences in language, customs, 
and' laws in different portions of tho United 
States, due to the different elements introduced 
into the populalffon by immigration. The 
United States would seem to offer in this resj^ect 
a rniique opportunity to stijidy the question of 


the hiixture of races or of nationalities. This, 
however, is a com[)licated sociological study 
into which wc cannot enter here. 

fk'oiwmie Uf/eds , — There is no doubt that 
the rapid development of the material resources 
of tile United States has b(^on greatly aided by 
immigration. It has furnished the labour-force 
necessary for the arduous task of opening ii]) a 
new country, building railways, digging canals, 
exidoiting mines, storting factories, and found- 
ing cities. In 1880 nearly 10 per cent of 
all the j)er.sons engaged in agriculture, 25 per 
cent of those in trade and transportation, and 
iieaily cue- third of tho.se employed in manu- 
tacturing, mechanical, and mining industnes, 
were of foreign birth. The domestic servants 
were for the most ])ai t females of Irish, German, 
or Swcdi.sh birth. The ordinary craftsmen, 
such as bakers, butchers, blacksmiths, coopens, 
masons, plasterers, etc., were largely immigrants 
or their descendants. The same is true of the 
employees in cotton, woollen, iron and steel, 
leather and otluir factories. A curious fact is 
that while the immigrants are, upon their arrival, 
mostly common lahoui-crs or agricultural 
labourers, yet only 23*32 y)or cent were found 
cmidoyed in agriculture, while 31*89 ]»or cent 
were employee! in meehanitial, manufacturing, 
and mining industiy. Donbtles.s great numbers 
wore employed in the merely mechanical 
branches of these industries, but the figures 
show that the unskilled labourer can be readily 
trained to factory work. 

A corre 82 )onfling fact is that while tho immi- 
gi*ants are for the mo.st pait from the rural 
di.strict8 of Europe, they congregate after 
arrival in the larger cities. In 1900, i!)*5 
per cent of the foreign horn were found in cities 
of 25,000 iiihubitents and over. This move- 
ment is due partly to the ignorance, inertia, 
and poverty of many of the iminigi-ants, which 
retain tj^ern in the cities of the east w*hero they 
land, instead of pmsliing them forward to the 
unoccupied lands of the west ; and partly to the 
modern preference for city rather than country 
life. It has iini)ortant economic influence both 
for the immigrants and tho country receiving 
them. It means a change of occupation and 
social environment for tho immigrant, and an 
intensification of the movement towards cities 
which is one of the characteristics of modem 
civilisation. This movement in America has 
been accelerated by immigration. 

Many atteinjits have been made to measure 
the direct ecoiuunic gain to a country by 
immigration. There are two items to be con- 
sidered ; first, tho money or ca})ital which the 
iinniigrants bring with them ; second, the 
economic value of the immigrants themselvca 
The amount of money brought by the immi- 
grants to the United States is not large. For 
152,360 immigrants landing at the port ol 
New York during the first six months of 1892, 
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of 1853. Bad times in the United States ‘dis- 
courage immigration, as during the civil war 
(in 1861 the immigration sank to 89,724), and 
the linancial panic of 1873, after 'vvliich tlm 
number sank steadily dowm to 1878, wlieii it Was 
only 138,4(59. In 1882 it rose to 788,992. 
and, after lower figures, to 857,046 in 1903, 
and to 1,285,349 in 1907, the highest numbi'i 
hitlierto. Aside from this general economie 
iullncnce, there are two forces in constant opera- 
tion which lend to keep up a regular stream of 
immigration. The first of these is the com- 
munication between immigrants and tlieir 
friends at home. Thousands of letters are sent 
back annually urging their friends and acquaiiit- 
Micesto follow them, and hundreds of thousands 
af dollars are remitted in order to pay tlic ex- 
pense. The custom of the steamship companies 
in selling prepaid tickets gi'eatly facilitates and 
meourages these clforts. This aitratdive force 
remains constant from year to year, although of 
muise it is more active in good times when 
[iioney is jilcntiful and ]»laces can bo found for 
the new arrivals. A se(;ond powerful force in 
nodern times is the activity of the great steam- 
diip companies. Enormous steamships sailing 
‘Cgularly every week must be filled. Comjieti- 
;iou is very keen, and hence each comjiany has 
diousaiids of agents scattered through Europe 
or the purpose of inducing emigration, and 
hoiisands ol agents scattered through Amonca, 
jelling prepaid tickets on commission. There 
.8 thus an artificial stimulation to imrnigi’ation, 
nasmuch as the opportunity is given to all sorts 
)f persons and the way made easy. In former 
:imes it required considerable energy and some 
iiOL.^y for a man to emigrate. At the present 
;ime it requires but little money and less 
siicrgy. At various periods foreign govern- 
nents, especially local authorities, have assisted 
iriininals, paupers, and other undesirable per- 
lonp to ^migrate, but this has now generally 
teased owing to protests from the side of the 
lountiies receiving the immigrants. So also at 
various periods new countries have sought to 
ittract immigrants either by paying their 
>assage or by giving them land and the moans of 
ottling ; but this has generally ceased as the 
leed for labour has become less pressing. The 
novement at the present time, therefore, is a 
mrely commercial-industrial one, dependent, on 
he one hand, on the interests of transportation 
ompanies and, on the other hand, upon the 
upposed economic interests of the individual 
iiimigrant. It dilfers, therefore, from the move- 
lent of the 18th century, in which religious, 
olitical, and patriotic n.jtives wore more or 
28 s involved, and is to bo treated principally 
rom the economic stand noint. Immigration to 
ho United States was affected by the panic of 
893 and the war of 1914-18. For the four 
ears 1891-1894, and for tho eight years 1912- 
919 the figures are as follows : 


fear euding 

J iina 20. 

f 

Tear ending 

Juno 30. 

1891 . 

500,319 

1911 . 

. 1,218,180 

18'»2 . 

623,084 

1915 . 

. 320,700 

1893 . 

. .502,917 

1910 . 

. 298,820 

1894 . 

.314,407 

1917 . 

. 29.5,403 

1912 . 

. 8.38,172 

1918 . 

. 110,018 

1913 . 

. 1,197,892 

1919 . 

. _ 111,132 

Such bein 

g the facts in reg.-ird to 

iiiiiiiigration 

wc go on to 

inquire its elfect on tlie population 


and economic condition of the United States. 

Effect on ropulalion . — It would seem that 
immigration must increase population by the 
number of immigrants and their descendants ; 
and as the majority of tlie immigi aiits are in tho 
mo.st pi oductive agt‘s of manhood and woman- 
hood, tho natural increase of the jjopulatioii 
must be greatly accelerated. As, however, in 
tln! United States there is no national reghstra- 
tioii of births and di-aths, we cannot determine 
what proportion of the pn'soiit population is 
duo to immigiation since 1820. The census 
ot 1900 returned 2G,198,9!>9 persons, or Sl’f) 
per cent of the population, who were eitlier 
foreign horn or who had one or liolli parenls 
foreign horn, and that of 1910 returned 
32,243,382, or 35-0 i>cr eeiitof the population, 
wlio were cither foreign -born whites or who 
were native whites with one or both of their 
parents foreign hoiii. This represents approxi- 
mately the population of ioreign descent for 
two generations. But the immigrants of the 
earlier years are now represented by grand- 
children or by great-grandchildren — that is, by 
tlie third ami fuurtli generation, so that the 
above figure is entirely iiiadeijuate. If wo 
should represent the survivors in the third and 
fourth generation by 5| millions, we should 
have the iiuiiiher 31,918,939 as representing 
the portion of the population in 1900 due to 
immigration. A similar result is reached by 
taking the annual immigration since 1820, and 
ajiplying to it the rate of natural increase for 
the whole pojml ’tion. \? e have no means of 
knowing, it is tru%, whether the rate of natural 
Iiicreaso is the same for the foreign born as for 
the native born. It is jirobably greater, so that 
our result will bo a minimum. Such a calcula- 
tion gives ns for 1900 about 32,000,000 
descendants of immigrants, and 36,000,000 
descendants of tho white colonists. 

It is sometimes said that the pre.ssurc of im- 
migration has retarded ftie natural increase of 
the native population, so that the immigrants 
have simply taken the places which would other- 
wise have been filled by native-born Americans. 
^Tho decreasing size ol‘ the American family is 
cited as proof of this tendency. We have no 
exact statistics upon this point. The census of 
Massachusetts (188.5) showed indeed that *1110 
foreign-born women had a larger number of 
children than the native-born, but that there 
was a greater mortality among them. The 
just conclusion seems to bo that while immigra- 
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Bupplonieiited by tho act of 1893, which pro- 
vides for the exclusion of idiots and insane 
persons, paupers or persons likely to become a 
public charge, or suUering from a loathsome 
or dangerous contagious disease, convicts, 
[jolygainists, and contract labourers. The 
number excluded under the former acts Wiis in 
1890, 535, in 1891, 1026, and in 1892, 3732. 
The contract - labour law of 1885 excludes 
persons coming under contract to labour. Tho 
Chinese exclusion policy adopted in 1882 was 
made more severe by the act of 1(S88, and by 
the Geary Act of 1S92, conijiclling the registra- 
tion of Chinese on pain of deportation. Tin* 
latter aet has ]jot been enforced. There has 
also been, roi-ently, considerable Iccling against 
Ja])aiiese immigration. 

Fiilwre Policy in reyard io Immigmlion . — 
Tliere is no doubt of the })olitical right of a 
country to resti’ict or prohibit the immigration 
of persons whom it considers undesirable. 
During medueval times such restrictions were 
universal. They fell into disuse owing to the 
increased facilities of cominunication between 
countries and tlio modern spirit of individual 
liberty. But a state must be sovereign in its 
own territory, and hence must have tho right 
to exclude persons whoso prcsoiico it regards 
as detrimental to its civilisation. In fact, we 
may say that this is the highest duty of a 
state, VIA. to preserve its standard of civilisa- 
tion. International comity demands that 
trade and travel should not be unnecessarily 
embarrassed, and that prohibitions should be 
directed against individuals as such and not 
against nationalities or races, unless the race as 
a whole proves incapable of assimilation. 
Numerous political and social <;frocts are con- 
nected with immigration which prevent its 
being treated simply as an economic question. 
In a democratic country like the United States 
rapid immigration aijd easy methods of natural- 
isation throw political power into the hands of 
the immigrants, who are of^en ignorant, un- 
accustomeil to the exorcise of political rights, 
and sometimes venal. Tho foreign-born males 
of twenty-one years of ago and over constitute 
23-78 per cent of all the males of that age. 
In some of tho western states and in many 
cities they constitute more than ouo-half. The 
social effects arc felt m tlie abnormal number 
of tho foreign-born in the poor-houses, asylums, 
ho.spitals, and prisons. Their participation in 
crime is not so disproportioned to their number 
if we take into consideration that tlv' iinmi- 
gia.-'bs are mostly adults* TIic.ho social eflects. 
influence legislation, and in the future the 
re.stnctivo policy will bo more or less severe 
according as the pressure of immigration is 
more or less keenly felt by the labouring class, 
and increase of crime and pauperism, outbreaks 
of anarchism and other social evils, are attrib- 
uted by public sentiment to immigration. 


Other Countries. — In tho British colonies the 
question of immigration seems to bo in almost 
the same stage as in the United States, only 
the movement has been smaller and tho evils 
leas felt. In Australia wo find the same 
prohibition on Chinese immigration, and tho 
same jealousy of tho working-classes in regard 
to competition in the labour market. The 
coiinirio.s of South America welcome immigrants 
more gladly, but many complaints are heard of 
the way in which they are treated. 

[Besides the Bibliography iu Richmond Mayo- 
Smith, Emigration and Immigration^ New York 
and London, 1890, tlio following recent publica- 
tions may bo mentioned : Quarterly Reports of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics^ 'J'reasur) 
])e]>artmeut (No. 2, 1892-93), Washington, 1893 
— Report of the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalisation^ Washington, 1892 — Cori'e- 
spondence relating io Chinese Immigration into the 
A'ustratian Colonies, Pari. Return, 1888. — In- 
da/jini sulla Emigrazione Italuma dll' Esiero, 
Roma, 1890. — Rossi, Del Paironuto degli Emi- 
granti, Roma, 1893. — Philippovich, “Dio Vereinig- 
Icn Staaten iind die Eiiropaische Auswauderung,” 
in Braun’s Archiv fUr Sozialegesetzgehung, etc., 
vol. vi. No. 2, Berlin, 1893. — Report by Burnett 
and Schloss on Immigration into America.^ 

u. M-.S. ; w. !•'. w. 

IMMORAL CONTRACT. See Illkgal 
CONI llACT. 

IMMOVABLES. By “immovables ” is prim- 
arily meant sucli thiijg.s as lands and buildings 
that cannot be moved. Tho term is used in a 
secondary meaning as iiieluding rights over 
immovable thing.s. “Tho only natuial clasai 
licatiou of tho objects of enjoyment,” says Sir 
Henry Maine {Ancient Law, Lmidoii, 1861, p. 
273), “tho only class’ licatiou which eorresjiondii 
with an cs.scntial dilference in the subject- 
matter, is that which divides them into mov- 
ables and immovablc.s.” 

[As regards tlie historical development of tlio 
<listiuction, sue Maine’s Ancient Law; as to the 
importance of the distinction in modim laW; 
see Foote’s Private InieniaUonal Jiiiispnidcnce, 
3rd ed. lltOl.J j. e. c. M. 

IMPEACHMENT OF WASTE. A tenant 
for life of an estate — unless oxpre.ssly declared 
to be “not impeachable for waste” — is not 
allowed to do any act, such os cuLtiiig down 
trees or opening mines, that wouhl injure the 
inheritauce. Such acts are called waste (see 
Waste), and the tenant is said to bo liable or 
impeachable for waste. 

[Goodeve’s Real Property, London, 1891,] 

J. K. 0. M. 

IMPERIAL. Russian gold coin of tho value 
of fifLecn roubles. Weight, 199-1 grains ; hno- 
nc&.s, 900. Value (English standard) iil : 11 :8’79, 
(French standard) 40 francs. Ualf-impeiials 
wore of the same fiiiene8.s, and of ])roj)ortionate 
weight. Prior to 1886 the half-imfierial was 
916*6 fine and weighed 101 grains. F, E. A, 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. Imports and 
exports tire correlative terms ; they denote the 
organic coiistitucnis of that which is knowji 
as commerce. Early opinion looked favoura^y 
on exports, regarding them as signs of success- 
ful trade. 

In 1776 Adam Smith published his Wealth 
of Nations ; in 1783 the lirst reference in par- 
liament was made to that work ; in the same 
year the younger Pitt became prime minister 
of England. This period may fairly be taken 
as the starting-point of the modern history of 
l^uro])ean trade. The closing years of the 
18th century and opening years of the 19th 
saw almost universal war amongst civilised 
pcoides ; and the war was accompanied by 
ext’^aordinary clforts to restrict and regulate 
the trade of the belligerents. It has been 
said tliat in the later years of the war 
Na[ioleon’3 cliief object was to strike a fatal 
blow at English trade. The Berlin decree of 
1807, and the counter-moves which it called 
forth, were evidcnco of the mischief he did to 
all (see Continental System). For thirty 
years, from 1785 to 1815, the trade of Europe 
was subjected to the double disturbance arising 
from constant war and from unreasoning inter* 
fcronce of ill descriptions. The next thirty 
years (1815 1815) represent a period of rest, 
and, as far at least as England was concerned, 
a ])criod of transition. The remaining years 
of llio century to our own time exhibit free- 
t.i'ade England dealing with a world mainly, 
almost universally, protectionist, and expanding 
her commeii:u to a degree of which the trade- 
Tcformens \ ver dreamed. 

A icvicw of foreign legislation during this 
century shows that in varying degrees protec- 
tion, sometimes contracting even to prohibi- 
tion, has evei’ywhere ruled abroad. Commercial 
trofi^^iea anl the most favoured natioi’ clau.se 
hav.i been a palliative, but have not checked 
the inveterate evil. The establishment of the 
German Zollvekkin in 1833 is a leading event 
ill the period, but had little effect on external 
trade. The United States of America started 
the theory of absolute commercial independence 
as early as 1789 ; their consequent elforts at 
protection have not been uuiform ; they ro.se 
to their groate.st height (before the recent Act) 
in the tarilfs of 1824-28. In 1833 (the Clay 
tarill), and again in 1846 (the Walker tarill), 
opposite tendencies prevailed, but since 1800 
there has been a gradual tiguteiiing of the cords. 

The commercial history of Great Britain has 
been more interesting for this p -riod than that 
of any other country. The closing years of 
the 18th century contained the germs of many 
changes. In 1784 England had parted dotiii- 
itely with her great colonies in the New 
World, and in 1788 she laid the foundations 
of Australia. About the same time Ireland 
was admitted to something like commercial 


equality ; m 1801 ?amo the union. In 1804 
England obtained a lasting footing in South 
Africa. The East Indian empire was being 
gradually built up throughout the period ; 
the Company’s East Indian trade being thrown 
open in 1813, and its China monopoly coming 
to an end in 1833. Again in 1785 Arkwright’s 
patent was thrown open, and tho use of 
machinery began to spiead in the woollen and 
cotton manufactures. But till past 1820 the 
national life was weighted Avith commercial 
restrictions. “ Everything conceivable Avas 
taxed,” says Rogers. Smuggling was ram- 
jvant ; the tariff and excise laAvs Avere “all but 
universally disregarded.” In 1825 through 
Huskisson {q.v.) the first indications of a 
change came, and the theory of a close colonial 
trade was broken doAvn. Tlio repeal of tlic corn 
laAA’s in 1840, and the freeing of tho tariff 
in 1861, AA'ero the final scenes in the com- 
mercial emancipation. 

Tho coiuinercial hi.story of the Briti.sh colonies 
is more recent. Canada and most of tho Aus- 
tralian colonies have tended more and moio 
towards protection. In most of the otlicr 
colonies tho customs tariffs have been suffici- 
ently heaAry to operate as .some check to trade, 
but they remain revenue tarifl’s nevertheless. 
The discoA'cry of gold in Ausiialia in 1851 gave 
a special impulse to the trade of those colonies 
(.see Colonies). 

It would have been interesting to compaie 
the gloss value of the tradi of the \iorld at llic 
end of the 18tb century with its value al the 
present time, but the apjjarent impossibility 
of obtaining satisfactory statistics of exports 
and import.s, even of the leading Euro})can 
countries, at so early a date lias prevented this 
attempt. For Great Britain fairly trustwoi thy 
figures exist, and the s.amo is true of the 
United States, and av'c tlierefore give tables 
illustrating the development of the trade of these 
tAvo leading cort^mci'cial poAvers of tlio world. 
It is clear that Aiy development of the trade 
of a single great commercial poAver is an index 
of a general development of some magnitude ; 
as an increase of imports by that poAver postu- 
lates ^n increase of tho exporting power of 
other parts of the Avorld and vice versa. And 
in the case of Great Britain it can be shoAvn 
that her trade has ahvavs been AA’idely distrib- 
uted, and that its groA\Th rcjiresents a coito- 
spending development of many countries. 

At the hoginniiig of tl\p century, I’itt, in the 
House Commons, in the cour.so of his rcsolu- 
,tions 01 the 28tli July 1801, dealing Avith the 
public debt, stated the increase in the exports 
and imports of Great Britain as folloAvs ; 


Average of aix years to 1784 
For the one year 17»9 


Ituports. 

Exports. 

£ll,f.90,829 

18,085,300 

29,945,808 

£8,016,660 

14,771,049 

24,084,000 
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The following table corrects these figiires and 
shows the growth of the foreign tia<le of tlie 
Uiiitc<l Kingdoni since Pitt’s time. 


Year. 

liii] 

X.ll-,. 

Expoil/S, 

I’l.jmla- 

ItOII. 

Tiadf 

[)(*i 

1 . 



C 

£ 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1781) 

20,' 

)00,000 

27,0(10,000 

13, .500,000 

4 

0 

0 

1800 

53,' 

;50,ooo 

52,000,000 

15,000,000 

7 

0 

0 

1815 

42,1 

>O(.',()0() 

()1,000,0()0 

19,000,000 

5 

12 

(> 

1830 

589 

100,000 

45,000,000 

24,000,000 

4 

(> 

0 

1845 

88,000,000 

08,000,000 

■27 ,000,000 

5 

15 

0 

1800 

"10,: 

.30,873 

IC. 1,521,351 

28,900,000 

13 

0 

0 

1875 

373,939,577 

281 ,012,323 

32,700/)(»(» 

20 

0 

0 

1890 

42(),( 

>9l,0(»7 

32S,2.)2,11S 

37,800,000 

19 

1() 


1913 

708,7 

■34,739 

(.34,820,320 

45,700,000 

‘is 

G 


The 

figures of 

the carlie 

r ycai’s, ^ 

vh. 

from 


1786 to 1845, are, so far as we know, the 
first attempt to give some idea of the actual 
value of exports and imports for those jK‘riods. 
The principles of the calculation are briefly 
indicated in the last paragraph of this article ; 
it is enough to say here that the amounts hav(' 
been calculated with great care and verified in 
different ways from the most authentic records. 
The trade between Ireland and Great Britain 
in 1786, 1800, and 1815 has been excluded, 
and the foreign trade of Ireland added ; so that 
those years are on the same basis as the later 
ones. For figures wliich can only be approximate 
we purposely adopt round numbers. 

The table justifies the following conclu-sions — 

(1) In the first period, when invention was 
giving an iuifuilse to industry, the exports and 
total foreign trade nearly doubled in amount 
and gave an increase of 75 per cent pe.r head 
of population. 

(2) The volume of foreign trade was practi- 
cally stationary for the first thirty years of the 
century, but the amount of expo-ts and imports 
fluctuated greatly as compared with each other. 

(3) The turn for the better was coincident 
with free trade, and since 1845 the expau.sion of 
foreign trade has been continuous. I’he trade per 
head in 1860 was ttvo and a quarter times as 
great as it was in 1845. It >fas more than half 
as largo again in 1 87 5. Since 1875, judging by 
the board of trade statistics, the average of the 
annual imports and exports ])er head of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom has, apart from an 
occasional drop, been fairly steady at £1 9 or £20. 

(4^ Imj)orts have, as a rule, largely exceeded 
exports ; the only year in which the exports 
materially oxcoeded ffnports being the year 
of Waterloo, and this fact agrees remarkably 
with the statement made by Maegregor that 
wo paid our subsidies to the continent in 
tl war in the goods of Briti.sh origin for^ 
which, in spite of embargoes, there was such 
a demand on the continent. The themy of the 
excess of imports will be found fully treated in 
the article on Commerce. 

That the trade 'tif the United Kingdom has 
always beer so diversified and widely ramified 
that its growth is a fair index of expansion 


K.3 


in other parts of the world may be gathered 
from an inspection of the tables of trade with 
diflbreiit foreign countries. For the trade of 
tl^e pre.seiit day there are the boani of trade 
abstracts. But the .same bile is told by an ex- 
amination of old parliamentary returns. In 
1786, for instance, the following countries parti- 
cipated as follows in English trade : 

Germany— totJil trade with England . £1,763,052 

Holl.anfl „ „ . 1,842,057 

llusMa „ ,, . 1,717,004 

United States „ „ . 2,443,574 

and there was a large trade with our own posses- 
sions in Asia and the West Indies. A century 
later, in 1890, the total trade witli ilie countries 
above mentioned, whicli wo jilace here merely 
for comparison, was as follows : 

Germany— totiil trade witli England £5r),r.80,612 
Holland „ „ . 45,245,007 

Hiissia „ „ . 32,597,022 

United States „ „ . 14.3,02.1,301 

I’he comparison of such figures indicates the 
general growth of trade in the world. 

The following figures exhibit the growth ot 
the imports and exports of the United States. 



nr. 

Imports. 

Total 

ofpop j 

18 JO 


':in7,141,f.]9 

1 $132,0811.000 $14-051 

IS 18-50 .avor. of3yi.s. 

i (.0,331, 5(V2 

150,563,1.52 14-34 

1858-60 

do. 

327,835,845 

360, .518, 7.30 21-54' 

1868-70 

do. 

4.3'2,, 578,609 

551,511,737 -27-67 

1878-80 

do. 

1 666, 966, (.11 

833,220,300 30-07 

1888-00 

do. 

793,558,8St‘. 

811,880,892 -27-40 

1898-1900 

do. 

721,016,142 

1,261,662,235 23-60 

1907-y 

do. 

1,8J3,.561,0()() 

1,801,545,000 33-84 


Mr. Faiquhar {Ecf*nom. and Judnali', Jiehisicm, 
1 S92) has .stated that lie’ total expoits in 1806 
and 1807 exceedid $100,000,000, that this 
sum wa.s not surpassed till 1834, and thfit 
tlio amount per liead of uxjioited merehaiidise 
only, oxeludiug specie, rose from $5^ in 1821 
to more than $13^ in 1890, having been as high 
as %n ^ ‘f)cr cajnit. This in spite of the unwise 
comiucTcial policy which Mr. Farqnhar seeks to 
expose. But steady as the progress of trade jicr 
head had been, it did little more than double 
itself hetwiicn 1840 and 1880, whereas ill that 
period Briti.sh foreign trade was nearly qnad- 
riqiled. The external trade of the States lias 
I Cecil ed an enormous impul.se from the disloca- 
tion of Kiirojieun trade during the great war ; 
its figures for 1916-20 arc abnormal; and the 
bearing on world trade only in ]iartnsoortained. 

A.s a further indication of the gi'owth of trade 
in the world, the appended table .shows the 
exports and imjiorts of seven chief European 
countries up to 1890 during forty years ; and 
the addition of those • of Mexico, Brazil, and 
Chili gives sufliciont indication of the develop, 
ment in Central and South America, to which 
80 mu(;h European capital has of late years 
flowed. As far os possible bullion and sjtecie 
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are miiitted, but not for Holland, Spain, or the 
American States ; it is impossible to obtain 
coinplelc iMiiroriiiity eitlier of years or method ; 
but the average results of the table are siilliei<;n t. 


Imi'outs. 




IWKl. 

1 H 70 . 

IKSO. 

1890 . 


c 

£ 

£ 

1 

« 1 

Aiisti i:i 

1 ( 1 , (iir) f.iiii 

2 .:. 0 H.i .040 

;i()..uo.ooi' 

. 51 ),] IJ . 501 * 

00 . 900,000 


it>/>(i().(Khi 

;i(i 

l<i - ' n ■■ 

')■. 11,1 nv 

P '7 ■i'i.. 4 '‘n' 

Kiainri 

4 li,;«)!l. 2')0 

'Jl 

II. V . ' “i.'i* 

|‘*I| .(■nil'll 

. . 1 '1 . .-.■o') 

(nTiimiiy 

i:v,r.;i 7 . 2 !ia 


niiioiuinl 

itoiL-inrn 

292 an.fiOO 1 

Holland 

L; 4 ,fi(io, 0 (io 

Its. ‘ 19 : 1, 000 

4 'j.:ioo,ooo! 

1 , 

. ip’.vn' 

RllsHi.i 

ni.(i(i(),(HKi 

un.ono.iioo 

4 ‘),f) 00 , 000 j 

(. .'lO.li 

. 1 

Spam 


17 .& 00,000 

)!), 000 ,(i 0 (j 

l,l,.ll".l'M 

liiOiiili 

IVIoxini 

iiorotuiii 

:i ooo.min 

4 ,(;iir),r.o(J 

0 000.000 

V.KMl.OOO 

Jiia/il 


1.1 200 .(K)ll 

J'J, 000,001 

2 . 5 , 000 ,( 10 (; 

2 a. S 4 ‘ 2.000 

Chill 

e.wio.dta' 

4 ,'( 00.000 

!i. 200 , 00 ( 

4 . . 5 . 10.001 

8 ,H 50 ,U(lO 



KM'OTITS. 


1 


iHr.o, 

isoo 

ISTO 

laso. 

1890 . 


i; 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Anxiila 



tJ.'IMl.OIIU 

Ml , .,.50 000 

(>l 2 h 0 0 (X) 

llclumin 

oniUKKi 

.i ),Ti‘.; MU 

Pl.COO 000 

8 . 7 , . 500,000 

1 17 .'t 2 'i. 07 .] 

I'miii.o 

(i 1 , iVi.h'Jd.uol), 1 i 4 , 4 it(. wo 

I.)li, 0 ‘.i 4,.)»)0 1 : 70 . 120 . WH) 

lloi tiiany 

•Jd.’i ' 7,000 no I (‘turn 

no ii'tui 11 

no mini n ' 24 li.«U 5 000 

Holland 

l'l,hH 7 . 7 H'' 

' :t 2 ,ti 0 . 1 ,MH 

4 ', 20 oom 

4 l.. 50 <), 00 l 

' 90 l )'27 lulfi 1 

Uiiaslii 

HO.’dlOOOO 27 , 01)7 001 

i 4 M '* 78.001 

liS.Ooo.liWl, . 58 , 1 , :o. 0 (i*, 

Spam 

l,'l 7 i>.onOj ll.Si^.OVO 12 ,tKtU, 0 UU 

i 7 .. 5 i' 0 .ooo^ .] 7 .r>io ,:!').7 

M.'Mw 

nototnrn ‘M-'hOdO 4 .S‘*T. 00 ' 

0 , 000.000 !),Gl. 7..:00 

l!rii/il 

(. v'(., 777 t 1 . 1700,001 

2 i .MIO.OIK 

:;o ‘mo.ooo, 2 ii.. 5 oo.o<Ki 

Chill 


, Ij.lnO.UOOj l), 0 (X.. 00 ( 

8 .. 500 , 000 | JO. 000,000 


The figine,-, ill the above table given under | 
each year aie usually the mean of two or more | 
)eais around the year of the <leeade. It has! 
been impossible, owing to im perfections in all I 
the returns, to take the same years lor each 
decade, or foi' all ihe eouiiiries in any one’ 
decade; but the vaiiations aie iH»t material.] 
The sterling aiiioniits are mostly taken from. 
Ih'aid oi '1 rade retuiiis. | 

It will be observed that ilie volume of cx-i 
ports in all these countries inci cased at an I 
ev(‘n faster rate than those of England. Be- 
tween ]8f)0 and 18(50 in this country exports 
ratner more than doubled themselves, and 
between 18(50 and 1890 they agaiit did the 
same. But in the latter period those of 
Holgium and Spain were tndiled, those of 
Hollaiirl rose to four and a half times their 
former amount ; and the other countries selected 
cxce})t l^’raiiee increased their output as fast as 
our own country, (lormaiiy in the whole period 
inej-eased its exjioils ninefold. The growth of 
the inijiorls is in mueh the same pro]»ortion. 
There was no marked change in the Hgures of 
the above tabh* during the next twenty years. 
Tlie dednetions remain luoadly the same. So 
that without going into the rate of giwtli 
per liead of jiopulation in each country, allow'- 
ing for incorrectness of figures and divergence * 
of metliod in returns, it may safely ho inlcrred 
that everywhere increase of trade has been con- 
siderable. And this increase aj)poars to liave 
been hitherto largely iiKle])endenit of the trade 
policy of each particular country. 

The changes produced by the great war 
must be viewed as abnormal. 


Wc shall now cJmo back to Great Britain 
and examine the growTh of its trade with its 
own colonies during a century past, and then 
compare its colonial trade with its foreign trade, 
as some eDtisiderahlo (piestions are centred in 
that eom))arisoii. 

The following tables show the trade of the 
United Kingdom w'ith the rest of the empire at 
three jieriods. In 181.5 the germs of our colonial 
em j)ire as it now exists liad bemi established. For 
18.55 eareful returns are available in regard to 
the colonics ; and the new trade policy of Great 
Britain w'as w'ell scttleil. With these years wo 
compare the trade of 1910. 


Imports into United Knigdoni. 


Fioin 

1815 

1865 

19101 


£ 

£ 

£ 

('linnnel Islumls 

‘.17,50.5 

214,501 

l,6!':i,016 

(lilntiK.ir 

j 100,687 

70,1.21 

.32,268 

'Unit, a 

201,075 

20,468 

Noith Anifrii'anl 
ColoiiioH f 

Wost Imlif.s and 

3()8,87« 

4,003,065 

20,973,229 

Gniana 

}S,. 527, 01 9 

5,470,212 

3,136,221 

Bnti'li Hoiulura-s 

1 

402,781 

110,438 

Aiistiiilasia 

nil 

4, .500, 200 

.50,. 51. S, 055 

Indian Kiiipiro 
Mraita Hcttlo- 

1 / 

12,608,732 

42,8,51,668 

inenl.s 

r8,04‘J,202^ 

i 1. 

615,7.88 

11,500,176 

( Vylon 

1,471,2.51 

5,'t8 1,832 

Ilong'Koug 


no ligurt's 

6 13,600 

M.iuiitins 

111,470 

j 1,723 807 

656,022 

Gape and Nal.al 

325.015 

; 940,010 

9,8:!0,124 

We.Kt Africa and ) 
Gold Coast f 


283,780 

4,560,780 

Other rossesMons 


3,323 

3,127,190 

Totals 

17,701,800 

3:5,301,726 

170,037,611' 



Exports from United Kingdom, j 

To 

181.5 

1855 

19101 9 


£ 

£ 

£ 

(Channel Islands 

:128,581 

601,122 

1,52:4,782 

(iihraltar 

1,201,142 

906,186 

656,880 

Klalta 

957,647' 

702.313 

934,280 

Nerth Aiiieiican , 
Colonics 1 

ft 3,461,742 

3,080,170 

23,646,151 

West Indies and 

) 


8,774,056 

117,619 

Cdiaiia 

17,225,807 

1,982,061 

British Iloiiduras 

173,521 

Australasia 

40,519 

'I 

7,221,625 

40,475,176 

Indiaii Empire 
Btraits Soltlo- 

10,353,475 

47,032,316 

4,215,761 


ineiits 

V o cm A 1 1\ 

691,299 

Ceylon 


325,897 

2,455,289 

Tlong-Kong 

Mauritius 

210,5.54 

nu tigiires 
317,945 

3,.s:w,005 

583,638 

20,087,215 

Capo ami Katal 
West Africa and 1 

836,750 

881,308 

123,188 

5,692,091 

Gold ( oust 1 

Other Possessions 

• 

69,961 

2,397,601 

^Totals 

16,4:50,406 

27,053,235 

1 157,455,25 1| 


The figures for 1815 in this return should be 
somewhat, but not a great deal, liigher, /is it 
has been impossible to ascertain and add to 
them the separate trade of Ireland in thai 

1 BxelmUng Bullion and Rpeclo. 

2 Jiicludmg Foiei«u and (Jolomal Troduca 
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year with the British colonics ; the total, how* 
ever, would probably not (‘xcecd £17,000,000. 
Both imports and exports eamo near to doubling 
themselves between 1815 and 1 855, while the 
imports and tin; exports increased moie than 
live-fold between 1855 and 1910. The increase 
of the total trade has betni remarkable : in the 
case of the 7\nstr.ilasian colonics it has sprung 
lronui'^0,000 to a value of neaily£100, 000, 000; 
in the case ol' South Africa the exports of the 
United Kingdom have increased over ninety- 
fold, although the imports have increased in a 
much smaller ratio. The increased figiues for 
South and West Africa are in part due to 
transfers in tin* Ibnncr case t. jough the con- 
(piest of the Boer iej)ublics. One striking fact 
is not of course brought out by the table : 
within the last lilt ecu years the lra»le with 
several of the cuhinies, notably Canada, has 
doubled ; with Natal it has almost trebled. 
Another ]K)int of interest is that in 1815 the 
AVi'st Indian ti’adc is seen to bo the greater 
])art of the Avliole ; it is now' but one-iiltieth 
of the aggregale, Australasia taking the lirsl 
place, with India closely following. 

We may now' turn to the trade of the- United 
Kingdom in 1910 wdtli various foieign countries. 


Country. 

Imports. 

Exi)ort.s. . 

Total 

Tiade.l 

UnitiPil Stafe.s 

& 

£ 

fi2,lSl,S0<I 

£ 

182,1.00,004 

H. Amor. Unpublies 

(il),2l5,SSU 

4ll,.S22,5S0 

1 10,038, lt)0 

Goimuiij iSiCoidine.s 

11,1 12,210 

.0,1, 310, 301 

00,702,570 

Kiajme k, Ouimiu'S . 

o;},7i(i,r.2'.t 

30, .003,072 

00,214,201 

llolliind & Colon Kis 

J3,471,i>o:> 

22,134,137 

05, (.00,742 

flussia . 

4H,3:iS,0SI 

1 21 220 727 

0l,.0.0't,311 

H(‘l{'iiim . 

1 ;!2,4‘.if),lS2 

1 21,U77!34S 

.03,. O', 7, .030 

Sweden &, Ntirway . 

1 lS,(),0(},b08 

12,322,704 

30,373,022 

Hpain & Canary 
Islands 

1.0.2 1ft, O'M 
S, 700,377 

' 0 , SOT,! no 

22,147,10.3 

Italy . 

14, 3.00 

1S,22S,727 

Other riuecs . 

1 7.0 i)44,.OtiO 

71,721,017 

1.00,001., 18.3 

Total . 

507, 111 0,40.8 

370, 000, .003 

834,300,971 


The table ha.s betn so arranged as to show 
the order of magnitude of oin' total trade with 
the United States of America and the ehief 
European countries ; and one thing which is 
obvious on the hieo of the two last returns 
is that the foreign trade of England <>1^ far 
more valuable at the present time than the 
trade with the British empire.''^ It is well to 
lay stress on this fact at a moment when Gicai 
Britain is often oxh'tTtcd to let one trade 
perish so long as .she holds the other. The 
imports from the United St ate, s alone arc equal 
to 70 per cent of those from our colonies and 
i.i 'ia ; though the latter are nearly rhrice as 
good customers for our exports us the Stalcxs. 
In the Eurojiean countries enumerated wo find 
a iftarket at least as valuable as that of (Uir 
own possessions. The sum total of our foreign 
trade is not so vety far from three times as 

1 K\cln.<lY« of bullion and specie 
It TUe conditioiu in 1832. 


great as that of our colonial trade. Yet if we 
compare the trade per head of ])opulation in 
each case, the comparison is immeasurably in 
fa«'onr of our own posse.ssiotis. Against tins in 
turn we must remendjor the heavy dehls which 
our cidonies have contracted on the London 
market. In any case the ligmes aie a suflicient 
warning as t») the inevitable derangement wliieh 
WO(dd result from hasty tam])ering with the 
course of our ti ade. 

Wo proceed to give some idea of the total 
trade of the w'oild, and the rate of exjiorts ])er 
head in each country, the figmes for 1910 hold- 
ing godd for the jieriod i»i if)r to the war. 
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I Figuieii for United KiiiKdniii anil in iiiuHt canos fur theCoIonlet 
fur 11)10. For FuroiKU Cuuutriet, Uio nou'cat avuilabJe. 

3 KxcluHix'a of bullion and ■poulo, and of foreign merchkudiH 
tiauabipped under liond. 
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Tlic materials at command do not admit of 
this table being per feet. There is a large 
balance of trade done ill the world which is 
nowhere neorded. Many of the iigures are 
rough averages. Tlie oonvorsion from foreign 
currencies into sterling admits new error. The 
varying methods in whieh returns are compiled 
is another dilliculty. The case of transit trade 
is } ot anoUicr, for the same goods may appeal 
iindf two or three comitries. Fnrthe^ hullion 
and specie are omit-led in some of the returns, 
hut as a rule are included. It has been im- 
IHissiblc to reduce tlie returns to a lixed principle 
in this respect. 

Yet with all these drawbacks it may be 
taken to show roughly that the exports of 
all the countries of the world amounted to 
£3,450,000,000 in 1910; that 978 millions 
came from the British Empire, and more than 
half that amount, or 534 millions, from the 
United Kingdom. 

Further, we observe that the imports on the 
whole exceed the exi>orts, particularly in the 
case of the Britis»h Empire. All those imports 
must bo somewhere in the other column 
of the return as exports, but by the time 
they appear imports their money-valuo has 
increased by the amount of freight and other 
charges. 

In giving figures to show the comparative 
producing power of the dilferent populations, 
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we have confined ^lurselves to the rate pei 
head of exports. 

In order to show tlic trade of the United 
Kingdom as close to the reality as possible, 
the transit trade and l^lio movements of 
hnllion and specie have Lccn oiiiilitid in its 
ease, as stated in the note to the table. 
This omission of the transit trade explains 
wliy the ex])orts of the United Kingdom 
appear as ahont £12 per head, while tho.so 
of Aden and the Straits Settlements are 
respectively £66 end £53. The Nether- 
lands also and Belginm arc influenced liy 
the same cause, and ajipenr as exporting 
£40 and about £27 respectively per head 
of the inh.ahitants. The figures, therefore, 
cannot be taken by themselves as indicating 
the pros]>crity of a country ; but where they 
are very small, ns in the ease of Turkey 
and Uhina, they no donht reflect the extent 
of the trade of the eoiuitry with the rest of 
the world. 

We have hitherto been concerned chiefly 
with the statistical side of our .subject ; wo 
have used values as the must convenient form 
of indicating the wealth involved ; comparative 
value of trade being some index also of com- 
paiativo volume ; although, when wo have to 
do with siiccific deductions from those figures 
there arc many cases in which the quantities of 
commodities and their prices must be examined 
with care. 

Professor F. W. Taussig, in his woik on the 
I^T'i)icij)lcs of Econoinicii (New York, 1911, vol. i* 
p. 419), explains the influence of international 
trade, lie reminds ns that while it “is carried 
on in tei’ms of money, and through sales for 
money by individuals, like all other trade it 
brings in the end the same result as barter — 
the exchange of goods or services for other 
goods or services. But proximately it means 
sales for money.” 

There is, however, quite another side of the 
subject, which istif no little importance, though 
it cannot here bo dealt with at length. Ihe 
economic lesson of tables of exports and 
impoits — their teaching as to the life and 
oecuitation of the people — is one of tho most 
important branches of the study, and one 
that is usually neglected. This must he 
shown by tables of the kinds of articles ex- 
[lortcd. We find in tlfe ease of Great Britain 
a comjileie change in tho nature of its trade 
during tho period uiidcr^ review ill this article. 
Until amiic years later than 1750 England 
uniformly exported grain and rough woollen 
goods; with the closing years of the 18th 
contury .she was develojiing manufactures at 
liome, and her mercantile marine was briiTging 
in tea, sugar, spices, and other tropical produce 
from her colonics. This was the transition ; 
to-day an examination of her trade - retunis 
presents the picture of a country all but exclu- 
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sivSiy dependent for her fohd supply' on foreign 
nations : and exporting her uianufactures to 
every part of the habitable globe. Carrying 
this economic examination of the returns to 
those of the colonies, wo are struck by the 
capacity of the British empire to depend 
entirely on itself in case of need ; distance, 
however, being the great diOieulty in the way 
of a realisation of this imjierial indoj)endence. 
No other country in the world, save llollaml, 
stands in anything like the same position as 
to the imports of the necessaries of life ; but 
the colonial empire of Holland, important as 
it is, is entirely dilfcrent in character fiom 
that of the United Kingdom. If we turn to 
the table of the world’s trade and treat it 
similarly, we shall be able to classify the coun* 
tiies of the world according to their production 
of the necessaries of life, of luxuries, of raw 
materials, of manufactured goods ; and the 
classification will obviously form a basis for a 
further sociological exaniinatioii of the condi- 
tion of each jieople. 

Another iioint which may be illustrated by 
figures oi exports and iin[)orts is the effect of 
war on the interchange between nations. War 
may act in two ways ; in checking production 
ami in diverting the course of trade. A great 
falling off in exports and imports, or a sudden 
development of trade with a particular country, 
may equally be the result of a state of hostil- 
ities. The trade of the United Kingdom in 
1815 and 1855, and the years around these 
points — the trade of the United States in 
1860 and onwards — that of France in 1869- 
1872, all illustrate the principle. 

it remains to consider briefly the value of 
the available figures representing the trade 
of various countries. In the length of time 
for which even approximately accurate figmes 
can be obtained, Great Britain is far ahead of 
other countries. Probably the United States 
come next, although we have had great difli- 
culty in tracing any figures jft all in the early 
part of the last century. It is a matter of 
serious doubt how far any sot of figures repre- 
sents what it professes to represent ; thus the 
statement of the trade of the world ubove 
given is in the broadest sense provisional, for 
there are scarcely any countries which make 
their returns on the same basis. Even the 
British possessions vai^ from one another and 
from the correct system of calculation ; they 
are not oven always hona-fide. In 1883 a 
witness before an inter-departmental committee 
on subject of the statistical returns of the 
British empire admitted that it was at one 
time a practice in the colony which he repre- 
sented to cook the returns, so as to accord 
with the theory that exports sliould exceed 
imports. The divefgence between official and 
real values in the figures of British trade prior 
to 1854 we have already mentioned (see also 


Heolaiied and Real ValuesV The official 
figures up to that date were founded on valua- 
tions of products settled in 1694 ; these 
valuations probably held good well into the 
1 8tli century ; but towards the close of it 
they had got very far out, and official rejiorta 
began to recognise this. The inspector-general 
of imports and exports, after making his official 
return, would add a computation of the real 
values. For tlio adjustmeiit of the inijiorts 
we have to rely upon general inference from 
those computations, and upon the fact that in 
1854, when the new system was introduced, 
the real value was found to exceed the official 
value by 22 J per cent. In regard to the 
valuation of exports material for adjustment 
came in during 1798 ; from which date the 
declared value of British produce exported is 
found side by side with the official value ; 
exceeding it by 68 per cent in the first year, 
and by a diminishing percentage until 1820, 
when the divergence went the other way, and 
official value rose from 5 per cent in excess to 
about 150 per cent at the date when the 
fictitious official value was fmally discarded. 
It is obvious that any argument based on the 
official figures was misleading ; and we have 
therefore in this article used all the material 
at command in adjusting the figni-es and 
checking the adjustiuent, until wo obtained 
figures which, as nearly as it can ever bo done, 
represented the course of the trade of Groat 
Britain prior to 1854. It will, however, be 
many years before general correctne.ss can be 
obtained and wo can hope to have from every 
country exports calculated at their value at 
the port of shipment, and iinjiorts representing 
the value as exports plm the value of the 
height, insurance, etc., while transit trade is 
carefully eliminated finui imjiortation for con- 
sumption. Tlie variant practice as to bullion 
and specie also needs correction. The separation 
of those Commodities from merchandise is usual 
in modern statistics and is adopted by the board 
of trade ; it is due to some sort of recognition 
that they are often in the nature of a transit 
trade ; but the analysis is very imperfect and 
probably as often wrong as right. 

[There is no single work on the study of exports 
and imports which can be referred to. Sir R. 
Giffen’s essay on the use of import and export 
statistics, published in the second series of his 
Essays on Finance^ is quite the best summary of 
the theory of the matter. — In Marshall’s Statistics 
of tho firitish MvipirSy 1800-1833, there is a 
useful introdnetion to the tables of exports and 
imports, vitiated by the old fallacy as to official 
values. — First Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs and Apjtendices (1867). — The Board of 
Trade annual Statistical Abstracts of the trade of 
(1) the United Kingdom, and (2) the British 
possessions.— The similar abstracts of the trade 
of foreign countries from 1830 to I860.— Various 
valuable returns laid before parliament.-— The 
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Tlic materials at command do not admit of 
this table being per feet. There is a large 
balance of trade done ill the world which is 
nowhere neorded. Many of the iigures are 
rough averages. Tlie oonvorsion from foreign 
currencies into sterling admits new error. The 
varying methods in whieh returns are compiled 
is another dilliculty. The case of transit trade 
is } ot anoUicr, for the same goods may appeal 
iindf two or three comitries. Fnrthe^ hullion 
and specie are omit-led in some of the returns, 
hut as a rule are included. It has been im- 
IHissiblc to reduce tlie returns to a lixed principle 
in this respect. 

Yet with all these drawbacks it may be 
taken to show roughly that the exports of 
all the countries of the world amounted to 
£3,450,000,000 in 1910; that 978 millions 
came from the British Empire, and more than 
half that amount, or 534 millions, from the 
United Kingdom. 

Further, we observe that the imports on the 
whole exceed the exi>orts, particularly in the 
case of the Britis»h Empire. All those imports 
must bo somewhere in the other column 
of the return as exports, but by the time 
they appear imports their money-valuo has 
increased by the amount of freight and other 
charges. 

In giving figures to show the comparative 
producing power of the dilferent populations, 
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0 551 

4,048 000 

5.023,000 

Uounuina 

T) or.T 

1(...5(.2,000 

15,177,(10(1 

UnuRiii, Slboria, A 1 


i 96,5’l(i.(K10 

100.371.000 

KiiiUnd . / 

KiO 0115 i 

\ ]4,.540.000 

9.72tl.lH10 

HiWadoi . 

1 110 

7 1'l.OOO 

722.000 

t.an Ibiininco 

010 

8.85 (MXI 

i.ira.ooo 

HpFTia 

2 08S 

2,941.000 

3,719,000 

8 lain 

3 308 

f.,279,000 

7.756.(100 

Spain 

18 008 

r.'l 806,000 

38,512.000 

Sweden . 

f. 1.10 

.33.19,5,000 

26.779,000 

Switroilanil 

3 31.5 

10.5,‘I83,000 

84.985.000 

Tnrkpy . 

24 814 

20.717.000 

15,08(.,000 

lb etc 

310 

(tO'l.OOO 

531,000 

llintod J-Ute". 

1 7(. 080 

[27‘1,3I7,0(10 

340,4()1,000 

U.K A. PoMeaHiiuiR 

‘1 709 

19,7(111,(100 

27,86,5,000 

Uiu('uay. 

1 041 

7 .r.:i!),ooo 

8,395.000 

\ (.neziiela . 

2*075 

2,004.000 

3.289.000 



2.64S.aT5.000 

j2,17.').0.5.*>,000 


we have confined ^lurselves to the rate pei 
head of exports. 

In order to show tlic trade of the United 
Kingdom as close to the reality as possible, 
the transit trade and l^lio movements of 
hnllion and specie have Lccn oiiiilitid in its 
ease, as stated in the note to the table. 
This omission of the transit trade explains 
wliy the ex])orts of the United Kingdom 
appear as ahont £12 per head, while tho.so 
of Aden and the Straits Settlements are 
respectively £66 end £53. The Nether- 
lands also and Belginm arc influenced liy 
the same cause, and ajipenr as exporting 
£40 and about £27 respectively per head 
of the inh.ahitants. The figures, therefore, 
cannot be taken by themselves as indicating 
the pros]>crity of a country ; but where they 
are very small, ns in the ease of Turkey 
and Uhina, they no donht reflect the extent 
of the trade of the eoiuitry with the rest of 
the world. 

We have hitherto been concerned chiefly 
with the statistical side of our .subject ; wo 
have used values as the must convenient form 
of indicating the wealth involved ; comparative 
value of trade being some index also of com- 
paiativo volume ; although, when wo have to 
do with siiccific deductions from those figures 
there arc many cases in which the quantities of 
commodities and their prices must be examined 
with care. 

Professor F. W. Taussig, in his woik on the 
I^T'i)icij)lcs of Econoinicii (New York, 1911, vol. i* 
p. 419), explains the influence of international 
trade, lie reminds ns that while it “is carried 
on in tei’ms of money, and through sales for 
money by individuals, like all other trade it 
brings in the end the same result as barter — 
the exchange of goods or services for other 
goods or services. But proximately it means 
sales for money.” 

There is, however, quite another side of the 
subject, which istif no little importance, though 
it cannot here bo dealt with at length. Ihe 
economic lesson of tables of exports and 
impoits — their teaching as to the life and 
oecuitation of the people — is one of tho most 
important branches of the study, and one 
that is usually neglected. This must he 
shown by tables of the kinds of articles ex- 
[lortcd. We find in tlfe ease of Great Britain 
a comjileie change in tho nature of its trade 
during tho period uiidcr^ review ill this article. 
Until amiic years later than 1750 England 
uniformly exported grain and rough woollen 
goods; with the closing years of the 18th 
contury .she was develojiing manufactures at 
liome, and her mercantile marine was briiTging 
in tea, sugar, spices, and other tropical produce 
from her colonics. This was the transition ; 
to-day an examination of her trade - retunis 
presents the picture of a country all but exclu- 
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At the same time l^ie custolns revenue 
showed no signs of decrease. 

Jn 1855 it amounted to £22,227,570 
„ 1800 ,, ,, -^4, 1191,084 

- 1805 ,, „ 22,527,373 

„ 1870 „ ,, 21,449,843 

As a inaiter of fact tliere was a eonsiderahle 
exjiansion due to causes amongst which tlie 
])rogressivG sim|difications of the taiilf ha«l a 
eonsiderahle ])laoe. It is eahuilated Unit tlie 
customs duties remitted lietween 1855 and 
1870 amounted to £14,872,331, and those 
imposed to £61 2,915, showing an estimated loss 
of revenue of £14,259,416, which never took 
]dace, as the, figures above (piotcd have shown. 

In 1860 there were duties levied on tlie 
im]jortation of nineteen articles, in 1890 on ten 
only, excluding certain minor divisions under 
“spirits.” The subjoined table eomjiares llio 
yield for tliree dales. 



Lsr.o. 

1800. 

I'tKi-H 

1 

Siinar, etc., ])io- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

dneini? 

(1,100,288 

abolished 

3,272,044 

'I'eu 

ri,.i44,ir)r 

4,4'‘0,50« 

6,408,810 

CJoft'oe . 


172,832 

561,841 

Corn, etc. 

751,01(1 

aboil. sill'll 

aV>b.sbed 

BuUer . 

23,881 

do. 

do. 

CuriJintiS 

Riiisiijs . 

233,807 

103,10(1 

J ,584,831 

51.3,601 

Wood . 

204,134 

abolisliod 

.abolished 

ToUacoo, etc. 

5,074,0.53 

0,001,084 

18,263,470 

W'liio 

1,174,103 

1,302,160 

1,1.52,201 

riljints . 

2,413,1110 

4,081,225 

4,43.5,500 

Ml >t/or Spirit.. 


823,()23 

Silk man ufaet, urns 

1 10',57G 

abolished 

abolished 

Otlier arlicles 

400,515 

183,157 

47,386 


8ince 1890 there have been several imjiort- 
ant changes in tlie taiiff. In 1 901 tlie, sngai 
duty was reirnpo&ed, and in 1909 a duty was 
jilaced on motor siurit. Now, to meet war 
exjiendilure, increaHed duties ou the old com- 
modities, and extra duties, on matches, 
clocks, motor-cars, etc., liavg been imposed, and 
the total yield of imimrt duties is nearly 
doubled. 

Ill the import duties of various British colonies 
we find considerable divergences, illustrating 
dilferent pliases of lii.story. Tliose of tlie older 
colonies, esiieeially the West Indies, have 
always borne the stamp of the old eumhrous 
regime ; those of tin*, Australian colonies began 
with a levy of m/ valorem duties on a few' 
imported articles ; but develo]»ed, as in Canada, 
into an engine fer protection. The hand 
f Canadian legislators has been forced by 
tho proximity of tlie United States ; after asi 
elfort in 1867 to work with nioderiite import 
(bitics, tho colonial manufacturers overbore 
the liberal ojiposition ; and the “national” 
iojp^licy of Sir Ji: Macdonald lias, since 1879, 
real vail <iriving the Dominion into stricter forms 
to 1854 'fttectiou, chiefly directed against the | 


United States. Tlie tariff of Canada now filli 
twenty -seven closely - printed columns of a 
parliamentary return, and makes a resfiectable 
pamphlet by itseK Even Victoria’s covers 
eleven only. Tho spirit of the now jirotection 
has caught all the Australian colonies except 
New South Wales. Their high duties are 
directed alike against the motlier country and 
the foreigners. The Cape has been slowly 
tending to imitate Australia. The Eastern 
and West Indian colonics, with some excep- 
tions, have taiilfs wliich arc in form a survival 
of the old mercantile system, but their duties 
are levied simply for revenue purposes, and 
their rates are rarely excessive. As most of 
these colonies are under the more immediate 
control of the crown, there has been a con- 
siderable effort made to simjflify their tariffs, 
and remove tho duties on food-stufls and 
necessaries, hut the success has been small ; 
local ojiiiiioti, particularly in tho West Indies, 
argues that imported food -stuffs are to tho 
negro or coolie a luxury, and that by giving 
lip the duty on such articles, an easily -col looted 
revenue would be lost without one whit im- 
jiroving the condition of the labourer {rf. 
CoLOXiLs ; Coj.oNiAii Potjcy). 

India, following the lead of tho imperial 
government, k(‘(‘])s to a small and purely 
revenue tariff of imjiort duties. 

The history of import duties in the European 
continental countries records a passage from re- 
striction to moderate duties and a reaction to 
rigid protection. For tho import duty is the 
engine of protection. France, down to 1860, 
had always adopted a system of jealous exclu- 
sion. Maegregor. in 1841, calls the commercial 
legislation of Spain “ the most pernicious and 
restrictive of all the systems of trading exclu- 
sion.” The same condemnation was accordeil 
to the otlicr European taiilfs except, perhaps, 
that of the German customs union, which had 
confer# ‘d incalculable benefit on the states in- 
cluded in it by breaking down the barriers of 
import duties between them, and assigning more 
moderate duties on the importation of foreign 
goods, Tho adoption of free trade by England 
induced Holland and other countries to modify 
their import tariffs. Tho treaty of 1860 with 
France marked a now era ; restriction gave way 
to duties which, though still protective, were 
comparatively low. A great increase both in 
imports and exports W’as the immediate result. 
Other nations follow’ed this example, and fc» 
some years the import duties of Emcipeau 
countries were in practice regulated by treaties 
in the general interest. Then came tho jiro- 
tectionist reaction, which Prof. Bastable dates 
from the Franco-German war of 1870 ; war 
expenditure and national jealousy gave a bias 
towards a system of heavier duties as between 
tho two rivals ; other nations followed with an 
1 idea of protecting themselves. 
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The United States have passed throngh 
various h ages of doubt ; from 1824 to 1875 
;heir import duties were alternately raised and 
oworod for two or three years at a time ; liere 
igain the groat rise look place in the war 
leriod from 18G1-65, and subsequent efforts at 
•eduction made no gi'cat impression. Since 
1883 the tarill'has been severely protective, ulti- 
natoly cuhiiiiiating in the cumbrous McKinley 
^iriff of 1890, which laid crashing duties on 
dl foreign manufactures. Since tlieii both the 
dingloy tariff of 1897 and the Payne- Aldrich 
arifl'of 1909 continue the same ])olicy. 

The South American states, influenced partly 
3y the United States, and partly by European 
jxarnple, levy onerous duties. 

To sum up : England stands practically 
ilone in the world as a country with a simple 
ind low tariff ; in British colonies the tariffs 
ire usually cumbrous, but fall into two classes, 
—■the one where many import duties are merely 
die easiest way of getting revenue, the other 
vhere those duties are avowedly protective. 
Df forcigi countries it may bo said that, at the 
present day, all except Holland and Belgium 
ft'hich at a considerable interval followed Eng- 
land, have deserted the revenue and adopted 
the protective tariff. 

Incidi'JicG of Import Duties . — The popularity 
jf import duties as a source of revenue is 
usually and j>i'obably correctly ascribed to the 
fact that they are collected without ajiplication 
to any large number of the taxpayers. The 
question of their incidence has in hhigland been 
settled for years ; the accepted view being that 
nil duties p.-id by the merchant on importation 
ire i ided him to the price of the commodity, 
ind are thus eventually paid by the consumer. 
It is probable that in early days there Avas 
an idea that the foreign merchant paid the 
tax. But it soon came to be understood that 
they weio at least usually paid by the con- 
sumer and not by the merchants ; the ^tder of 
1309 (sec page 367) seems to be clear evidence 
of this. The proposition that they are actually 
paid by the merchant himself has been 
advanced in recent controversies with some of 
the British colonies, more particularly those in 
the West Indies, where it is commonly held 
that an increase of 6 })er cent in an ad valorem 
duty cannot be put on the price, but must be 
borne by the merchant, and, on the other hand, 
that a remissioii of duty benefits the merchant 
only, as price is not affecteu. This view, how- 
ever, is difficult to support, and has been con- 
ti’adicted by its advocates in the course of their 
own arguments. ' An opposite view was held 
in the case of these very colonies in 1842 by 
both the parties to the controversy whether 
higher import duties were the best means of 
increasing the inducement to the negro to work 
(Earl Grey’s GolouiaX Policy, vol. i. p. 80 d seq.). 
Again, it has boon advanced, chiefly in the 

vou u. 


United Sh.lces, that* protective hnport duties 
are j)aid by the foreigner ; but this cannot, 
pro])erly speaking, be true for long, even when 
the foreigner’s market is restiicted to the nation 
which imposes the duty. The foreign producer, 
if the consumer declines to pay a higher price, 
may consent to loi ego for a time a part of his 
ordinary profits, and in this sense he may “pay 
the duty ” ; but eventually ho will cease pro- 
ducing ; if he is willing to accept a permanently 
lower rate of profit, this can hardly, in economics, 
be spoken of as paying the duty. As an illus- 
tration we may cite the case of the Bermuda 
onion-gi'owcrs, who sent a dej)utation to New 
York in 1893, with a view of obtaining con- 
cessions in the matter of the import duty on 
onions. As interesting examples of the opera- 
tion of certain impnit duties, we may refer to 
the old duties on sugar (r. J\l ‘Culloch, Taxation, 
p. 210), and those on corn (v. Ijcone Levi, On 
Taxation, pp. 77-79). 

Specific v. Ad valorem Duties . — The question 
of specific or rated as against ad valorem duties 
is one that has been vigorously debated, and 
cannot be considered settled ; there are still high 
practical authoiities wltt> state that it costs no 
greater trouble to collect the latter than the 
former. The better oj)inion is, however, that 
ad valorem rates are constantly unfair, and give 
rise to unnecessary friction bchveen the customs 
staff and the merchants ; Mr. Gladstone, in his 
budget speech of 1853, adopted this opinion ; 
the customs commissioners in 1857 stated that 
the labour of their officers had been greatly 
reduced in consequence of the diminution in 
the number of ad valorem duties. This is 
equivalent to economy in the cost of collection. 
The legislation of Great Britain has been 
based on this opinion ; in 1797 there ^Yere 300 
ad valorem duties, in 1842 there wore 156, in 
1855 they had been reduced to 40 : they have 
now disappeared. In the colonies they remain 
in full force, though the home goverament, 
where it has influchco, is gradually obtaining a 
change to specific rates. 

A plan of combining a S])ecific with an ad 
valorem duty on the same commodity has been 
adopted in the United States, and has spread 
to Canada. It hampers trade and adds to the 
labour of collection. Nearly akin to it .was 
the old plan, adopted in England in 1840 and 
rejected in 1853, of adding a general percentage 
to all duties. This was till lately a favourite 
mode of raising additional taxation in many of 
thu British colonics. 

^ Amount of Duty . — It is a question of some 
nicety whether import duties should be ad- 
justed so as to represent as far as possible 
a uniform percentage on the value of the com- 
modity. Mr. Gladstone apparently adopted 
the theory in 1858, and placed the percentage 
at 10 per cent. But the nature and use of a 
commi^ity, and the extent of the demand for 
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it, may render a much higher percentage an 
equally fair tax. The highest ad valoreiifi rate 
in any British cohniy upon general merchandise 
is 25 per cent ; it is usually far lower. Pro- 
tective tarilfs load imports with duties whicli 
are usually at least 30 [ler cent, and the general 
basis of the McKinley taritf was 50 per cent 
for all manufactures. 

Tliis article would not be complete without 
reference to drawbacks and the methods of 
facilitating the collection of duties. Draw- 
backs {q.v.) wei’o the original method of re- 
lieving a merchant of the ])aymeiit of part of 
the impvn't duty when ho desired to re-export a 
duty-paid article. The statute 12 Car. II. 
c. 4, lirst admitted this, reimbursing the whole 
duty in some cases, half in others. In 1788 a 
fourth of the gi-oss revenue of the customs was 
returned by \vay of drawbacks. This system 
was fust modiiied by j)ermitting the importation 
of articles merely on a bond for the payment 
of the duty ; this gave rise to constant fraud, 
and was the source of much risk and additional 
labour to the government. The warehousing 
system, or deposit of commodities in Bondeu 
. Wahkhouses {q.v.) UBiil such time as the 
duty is paid, has almost entirely done away 
with ilrawbaoka. They still, however, form a 
common item of account in colonial budgets. 

[See sources cited under Exports, Duties on, 
especially First Report of Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, 1857.— Leone Levi, On Taxation^ 1860. — 
Kippux’s translation of Ustariz’ Theory etc. of 
Commerce, Dublin, 1752. — Maegregor, Commercittl 
and Financial Legislation of Europe and America, 
1841. — Far(pihar, Economic and Industrial De- 
iusions, 1891, pp. 54-73. — Bastable, Commerce 
of Nations,c\ui. vi.-x, — Returns of Colonial Tariffs, 
C6402/91 and see (!2337/04.— Hall, Hist, of the 
Customs Reoenue of EwjUvnd.'] 0. a. h. 

Imports and Expori’s, Freedom and 
Restraint of. We shall deal with Imports 
and Exports separately. 

Free Rnvports. — This subiect may be con- 
sidered under two divisions. 

(a) General freedom of importation. This matter 
may best bo studied from the point of view ol 
its converse (see below, Imports, Restraint 
on) ; it is on tlie whole easier to sliOw the 
results of moving contrary to natural laws, than 
to exhibit the working of a natural system. 
And' though the general history of commerce seems 
to be the history of nistriction, yet the natural 
impulse of commercial man is to exchange hi.s 
products with otliers free from let and hindrance. 

Tlie leading commercial nations of thetniddle 
admitted imports free of duty, oroat a low 
duty : and the leading commercial nation of the 
present Jay — Great Britain — admits almost all 
commodities free of duty. The Han.seutic towns, 
in an ago of general exclusion, levied duties rang- 
ing from one-half p) three-quarters per cent : and 
Holland for some two centuries, and all through 
the time of its greatness, kept its ports practically 
free to the Impor^tiou of all sorts of merchandise 


from all parts of the world. It is somewhat 
.surprising to lind that the Turkish empire wa« 
the only other European power, till modern tiniea, 
which kept its ports free for all imports, but the 
Turki.sh government spoiled tlieir policy by pro- 
hibiting exports ! Early in this century, and 
before England was converted to fiee trade, the 
Argentine republic endeavoured to remove all 
restrictions on imporUition ; hut it has now fallen 
under the inliueuce of American example. 

At the present time Great Britain and some of 
her dependencies, notably India, Ilong-Koiig, and 
the Straits Settlements, with Holland and Belgium, 
are the only examples of an importation generally 
free. 

(b) Free importation of special article.^. This is 
nowadays a usual feature even in countries which 
are strictly protcctioui.st ; it is usual to admit free 
of duty various articles which are exjiccted to he 
of special advantage to the importing nation. 
These are included m a “free list” (see Free 
List). c. a. h. 

Free Exports . — As nearly all nations now 
encourage exportation, not only by refraining 
from the levy of duties but even by granting 
bounties, the expediency of leaving export trade 
generally free may be assumed. Tlie articles on 
Exports, Duties hn, and Free Trade will give 
some idea of the progress of the modern principle, 
and the cases in which it is still interfered 
with by duties. It will best he understood by 
considering the cases of its infraction. 

Restraint on Exports . — The idea of prohibit- 
ing exports of certain commodities appears to 
liavo influenced communities earlier than the 
attempt to restrain imports. It is based on the 
idea of preventing — to quote the French state- 
ment of it — “all that may contribute to the 
development of foreign industry.” 

In the case of England it was lirst applied in 
1261 to the export of wool — the subject of her 
great original industry. By 8 Eliz. c. 3, and 
later enactments, severe penalties w'ero imposed 
on thofib who exported sheep and wool. But 
tliese sevci-e laws fiiiled to attain their end. 
By 13 & 14 Car. 11. 7, hides and leather, by 
still older statutes, metals, as late as 7 A 8 
Will. 111. c. 20, instinimcuts of industry, were 
made tho subjects of prohibition. This has 
all now been reversed for fifty years. 

Similar prohibitions, or discouragement of 
exportation by high duties, were common to 
most Eiu-oi>can countries. The French at the 
end of last century, in the words quoted above, 
laid down the principle publicly. The Spaniards 
prohibited tho exports of com up to 1820; 
Turkey prohibited all exportation till well on 
into this century. Greece, on her independence, 
was more moderate, simply imposing a duty 
of 6 per cent ad valorem on all exports. Sicily, 
in 1839, had recourse to a monojioly to limit 
the export of sulphur to a fixed annual amount 

Tho prohibition of the exportation of procioui 
metals rested on a diflerent shade of the idea, 
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tikd formed part of the Mekcantilb System 
( j'.v.), by whicli they were considered the sole 
iBOurco of wcaltli to bo retained in the country 
at all hazards. 

Prohibition on exportation to an enemy had 
a somewhat different basis, and still is recognised 
as perfectly legitimate in the Ci\se of munitions 
of war (see Contraband). 

[All excellent summary of the English history 
will he found in Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations^ 
bk. iv. ch. viii, — Art. on Budqet. — See also 
Maegregor’s Commercial and Finam ial Legisla- 
tion of Knropet and the works cited under Ex- 
ports, Duties on.] c. a. h. 

IMPOKTS, Restraint on. This is a 
subject necessarily interwoven with the history 
of import duties and the theory of trade. The 
restriction of imjiortation of foreign goods has, 
in the liistory of commerce, taken two forms — 
(1) absolute prohibition, (2) the imjiosilioii of 
heavy duties. It ajijiears to have liad its 
origin in the desire of keeping all production 
in the hands of the home-producer ; and so far 
it is the ancestor of protection which Mill de- 
fmes as “ the prohibition, or the duscourage- 
meut by heavy duties, of such foreign com- 
modities as are capable of being produced at 
homo ' ; it was used later as a punishment to 
the foreigner. Its correlative is smuggling ; 
when reshiction is at its licight, smuggling 
is rile. 

It appears to be true tliat in modem history 
England was the first prominent example of a 
restrictive policy : this policy was carried out 
lather by the Navigation Laws {q.v.) and by 
complexity tf customs laws than by direct 
prohiuition or througli the medium of heavy 
import duties ; but as late as 1841 Maegregor 
{Commercial and Financial Legislation of Europe 
and America) could state that English legisla- 
tion ’’‘ractically prohibited the impoi’tat’on of 
corn and of foreign sugars and codec, and^up to 
a recent date this was true of malt. 

It was in France, however, that the use of 
direct prohibition and of tlie prohibitiv''. duty 
was first developed. In 16G4 Colbert intro- 
duced the ])iincij)le of excluding foreign 
manufactures by raising the duties on them : 
the first absolute prohibitions of foreign 
commodities — woven clothes from India and 
the East — became law in 1686. The celebrated 
commercial treaty of 1 780 gave a comparatively 
easy entrance to English manufactures ; but 
the subseiiuent wars introduced a complete 
reversal of this more liberal policy. The 
episode of the prohibitions based on the Berlin 
and Milan decrees belongs rather to the story 
of the war than to ordinary commercial history ; 
but it illustrated singularly well the futility of 
restrictions on trade : viz. the automatic tendency 
to defeat their own end. In spite of Napoleon’s 
efforts to exclude English manufactures and 
^us ruin English commerce, these manu- 
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factures not only uund their way into 
eontinental markets, but were brought into 
France xvith the connivance of the French 
ministers: “M. de Talleyrand . . . secmtly 
countenanced the landing of British goods 
solely for the benefit of France” (Macgri^gor, 
work cited, p. 38 note). Prohibition remained 
a leading feature of the French tariff till the 
treaty of 1860 with England ; and of la1,e 
years French legislation has been retrograding 
in the old direction by imposing heavy 
protective duties (sec iMrouT Duties). 

In Sjmin a definite restrictive policy began 
almost contemporaneously with tliat of France, 
and has hardly ever seen any relaxation. The 
Spanish tariff, besides hampering trade by its 
com])lcxity, loaded all foreign imports with 
duties varying from 60 to 100 per cent of 
value ; and in the middle of the century it 
contained at least 600 total lu'ohibitioiis. 
Holland, after an ora of freedom, adopted a few 
faiily heavy duties in the course of this cen- 
tury, and some actual prohibitions, which were 
partly political. And, generally, all European 
nations have been wedded to systems of re- 
straint more or less complete. 

The leading modern examples of a restrictive 
policy are the tariffs of the United Statei 
enacted in 1891, 1897, and 1909 ; it was 
a\owedly a stringent protective tariff, aimed at 
making the States self-supporting and crushing 
out foreign com})etition ; its duties amounted in 
many cases to 50 per cent of the value of the 
commodity on arrival, and this was sufiicient 
in some articles to cause a comjtlete transfer of 
the capital engaged in their })roduction from 
England to the United States. 

The evil effects of a restrictive system are (a) 
its expense to the consumer. Restrictiou could 
only be necessary to force a trade out of its 
natural channel, and that is always expensive. 
Other bad results appear to be felt more slowly 
than formerly, for {b) smuggling is more easily 
cheeked owing to lafthty of ooinmunication ; (c) 
adulteration ami counterfeiting are more dillicult 
beoan.'C of the general prevalence of minute 
inspection. 

In i.cij,icnlar cases evils more far-reaching have 
been traced, and are doubtless still traceable to 
restriction. Maegregor in 1841 attributed the 
heavy drudgery of the peasantry and especially 
the women in France, and, the backwardness of 
cultivation, to deame.s8 of iron conscfiucnt on 
prohibitions of foreign goods. The prohibition 
of corn has produced evils, more jiatent still. 
A good illustration of this i)oint occurred n few 
ygars bacl^ when the government of Venezuela 
w^ forced to suspend its heavy imi>ort duties on 
food-stuffs owing to complete failure of the home 
crops. 

The accepted opinion of economists is that all 
restraint on commerce is injurious : the whole 
theory of free trade is built up on that idea. It 
wculd hardly be necessary to refer to this, were 
it not that List and others have argued that 
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restriction at an early period of a nation’s his- 
tory is the source of ultimate wealth ; and the 
commercial greatness of England has by some 
been traced to the self-suflicienoy produced by 
past restrictions on foreign trade— that is, to 
jirotoction in past ages. These reasoners have 
neglected the fact of Ejiglan<rs geographical posi- 
tion and conformation, her comparatively early 
political freedom, the early invention of machinery, 
and other factors. 

As regards new countries, however, the system 
lias been in some measure justified by the high 
authority of Mill (bk. v. ch. x. § 1) (see Protection). 

There are certain cases in which the importation 
of special articles is prohibited or restricted on 
grounds of public safety or morality : obscene 
books and prints or dangerous explosives are 
instances which are common to most modern 
tariffs. The case of foreign reprints of copy- 
right works — which are prohibited from importa- 
tion into Great Britain and Ireland and also into 
the colonics unless certain special arrangements 
have been made for the biMiefit of the authors (see 
5 & 6 Viet. c. 45, § 17 ; 25 & 26 Viet. c. 68, § 10), 
rests on conventional and quasi-moral grounds. 

[Ad. Smith, W. of N.t bk. iv. ch. ii. and iii.— - 
For facts see John Maegregor’s Commercial and 
Financial Legislation of Europe and America^ 
London, 1841. — See also, for America, Edward 
Atkinson’s Taxation and Worh, New York, 1892.] 

0. A. II. 

IMP6t unique (or Single Tax). The 
limited and restricted sense in which this term 
was used by the physiocratic school is best 
explained by the following quotations from the 
writings of Quesnay and his followers. “ Taxa- 
tion ought not to bo destructive of nor out of 
proportion to the total income of the nation ; 
... it must bo levied directly on the net return 
inroduU net) of land and not on wages, or on the 
[gross] produce, in which case it would increase 
thi cost of production, bo detrimental to trade, 
and destroy annually a part of the wealth ol 
the nation ” (Quesnay, j). 83, ed. Dairo, Paris, 
1846, p. 332, od. Oncken)^ “Men are not at 
liberty to assess taxation according to their 
will ; it has an esseftilial basis and form settled 
by the order of nature. . . . Only the portion 
of crops called the nd product (meaning after 
deduction of the outlay made by the ngricul- 
turist) should con tribute to taxation. . . . Taxa- 
tirfn is thus essentially a portion of the rut 
product (Dupont de Ncmoui-s, Physio- 

crates, p. 361, cd. Daire). This system Dupont, 
in his letters to J. B. Say (p. 405 same ed.), calls 
a domanial eonstihstion of finance based on the 
•'haring of returns. “ What is onlyia portion 
ot a net product can only be taken on a nht 
product ; . . . hence the essential form of the 
tax consists in taking taxation directly where it 
is present” (Mercier de la Riviere, Ordre Na- 
twrel des SocUUs PolUiqucs, p. 474, ed. Daire). 
The Abbe Baudeau considers that a share of six 
twentieths of the nd product may be allotted 
to the rcpreseiftativea of the sovereign {Intro- 


dudim h la Philosophic J&wiumique, p. 760, ed 
Daire). 

Viewed historically, the idea of the single tax 
IS the result of a reaction against the crushing 
weight of a vexatious and omnipresent system 
of taxation. In Franco, as far back as 1576- 
1577, the state.s-goiieral of Blois wore asked to 
con.sidor a motion of one of the members of the 
Tiers J^tat to do away with all the existing 
taxes, and to establish instead an imp6t unique 
described as the ‘ ‘ taille igaUe ” (equalised 
tallage), assessed according to the means of 
the owner of each dw'elling ; it was in fact a 
kind of proportional hearth-money, from 
which, however, the nobility and clergy 
were to bo exem})tcd. This proposition was 
rejected, probably out of mistrust of the court 
(Olamagib'an, deVImpCd, ii. pp. 217- 

219). The system recommended by Vauban 
in his Dinu Royale (republished in Dairo’s 
Pjcoriomistes Financiers du XVIIP SileJe, and 
TetUe BihliolMquc Piconoinique) is well known, 
but was rejected by Mirabeau as “absolutely 
defective because this cxcclloiit man, having 
disregarded the })rinciple that all wealth and 
income can only be derived from land, makes a 
muddle of his scheme by introducing an infinite 
number of double appropriations ” (Knies, Carl 
Friedrich von Baden's Briejlichcr Verkehr mit 
Mirabeau, i. p. 37, Henielbcrg, 1892). In 
Italy, Bandini {q.v.) entertained the same 
notions in his Discorso Economico presented in 
1739 to the grand duke of Tuscany. 

But owing to the unsoundness and iniquity 
of its financial system, Spain is the country 
where the single tax tlicory took the earliest 
and ke])t the most persistent hold both of the 
official anil the speculative mind. Eager to^ 
defend the founder of its Austrian dynasty 
against the asj)ersions of Spanish writers, Mr. 
Konrad Ilaeblor, in his Wirtschaftliche Blute 
Spanim-s im 16. Jahrhurdert (p. 12), ascribes 
to Charles V. the first idea of a system of taxa- 
tion hiised on the establishment of a single ami 
direct tax. During the decay of the Spanish 
monarchy under tlie emperor s successors this 
idea w'as resumed under different forms : in 
1573-75 and 1592-98, the cortes of Madrid 
proposed a single tax on grist levied when it 
left the mills, and this system was advocated 
at different times either by official bodies or 
private writers down to the middle of the last 
century. In 1646, Alcdzar de Arriaga, in his 
Nueva Dcclaracion de un medw universal para 
extinguir los tributos en Castilla (New Declara- 
tion of a Universal Plan for Suppression of 
Taxes), advocated what he denominated the 
single Alcavala, a kind of general income 
tax of 2 per cent In 1651 father Bautista 
DAvila proposed a single general and pro- 
gressive capitation or poll-tax. Centani, how. 
ever, is more than any one else entitled to 
be considered as a direct ancestor of the 
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tikd formed part of the Mekcantilb System 
( j'.v.), by whicli they were considered the sole 
iBOurco of wcaltli to bo retained in the country 
at all hazards. 

Prohibition on exportation to an enemy had 
a somewhat different basis, and still is recognised 
as perfectly legitimate in the Ci\se of munitions 
of war (see Contraband). 

[All excellent summary of the English history 
will he found in Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations^ 
bk. iv. ch. viii, — Art. on Budqet. — See also 
Maegregor’s Commercial and Finam ial Legisla- 
tion of Knropet and the works cited under Ex- 
ports, Duties on.] c. a. h. 

IMPOKTS, Restraint on. This is a 
subject necessarily interwoven with the history 
of import duties and the theory of trade. The 
restriction of imjiortation of foreign goods has, 
in the liistory of commerce, taken two forms — 
(1) absolute prohibition, (2) the imjiosilioii of 
heavy duties. It ajijiears to have liad its 
origin in the desire of keeping all production 
in the hands of the home-producer ; and so far 
it is the ancestor of protection which Mill de- 
fmes as “ the prohibition, or the duscourage- 
meut by heavy duties, of such foreign com- 
modities as are capable of being produced at 
homo ' ; it was used later as a punishment to 
the foreigner. Its correlative is smuggling ; 
when reshiction is at its licight, smuggling 
is rile. 

It appears to be true tliat in modem history 
England was the first prominent example of a 
restrictive policy : this policy was carried out 
lather by the Navigation Laws {q.v.) and by 
complexity tf customs laws than by direct 
prohiuition or througli the medium of heavy 
import duties ; but as late as 1841 Maegregor 
{Commercial and Financial Legislation of Europe 
and America) could state that English legisla- 
tion ’’‘ractically prohibited the impoi’tat’on of 
corn and of foreign sugars and codec, and^up to 
a recent date this was true of malt. 

It was in France, however, that the use of 
direct prohibition and of tlie prohibitiv''. duty 
was first developed. In 16G4 Colbert intro- 
duced the ])iincij)le of excluding foreign 
manufactures by raising the duties on them : 
the first absolute prohibitions of foreign 
commodities — woven clothes from India and 
the East — became law in 1686. The celebrated 
commercial treaty of 1 780 gave a comparatively 
easy entrance to English manufactures ; but 
the subseiiuent wars introduced a complete 
reversal of this more liberal policy. The 
episode of the prohibitions based on the Berlin 
and Milan decrees belongs rather to the story 
of the war than to ordinary commercial history ; 
but it illustrated singularly well the futility of 
restrictions on trade : viz. the automatic tendency 
to defeat their own end. In spite of Napoleon’s 
efforts to exclude English manufactures and 
^us ruin English commerce, these manu- 


• • 

factures not only uund their way into 
eontinental markets, but were brought into 
France xvith the connivance of the French 
ministers: “M. de Talleyrand . . . secmtly 
countenanced the landing of British goods 
solely for the benefit of France” (Macgri^gor, 
work cited, p. 38 note). Prohibition remained 
a leading feature of the French tariff till the 
treaty of 1860 with England ; and of la1,e 
years French legislation has been retrograding 
in the old direction by imposing heavy 
protective duties (sec iMrouT Duties). 

In Sjmin a definite restrictive policy began 
almost contemporaneously with tliat of France, 
and has hardly ever seen any relaxation. The 
Spanish tariff, besides hampering trade by its 
com])lcxity, loaded all foreign imports with 
duties varying from 60 to 100 per cent of 
value ; and in the middle of the century it 
contained at least 600 total lu'ohibitioiis. 
Holland, after an ora of freedom, adopted a few 
faiily heavy duties in the course of this cen- 
tury, and some actual prohibitions, which were 
partly political. And, generally, all European 
nations have been wedded to systems of re- 
straint more or less complete. 

The leading modern examples of a restrictive 
policy are the tariffs of the United Statei 
enacted in 1891, 1897, and 1909 ; it was 
a\owedly a stringent protective tariff, aimed at 
making the States self-supporting and crushing 
out foreign com})etition ; its duties amounted in 
many cases to 50 per cent of the value of the 
commodity on arrival, and this was sufiicient 
in some articles to cause a comjtlete transfer of 
the capital engaged in their })roduction from 
England to the United States. 

The evil effects of a restrictive system are (a) 
its expense to the consumer. Restrictiou could 
only be necessary to force a trade out of its 
natural channel, and that is always expensive. 
Other bad results appear to be felt more slowly 
than formerly, for {b) smuggling is more easily 
cheeked owing to lafthty of ooinmunication ; (c) 
adulteration ami counterfeiting are more dillicult 
beoan.'C of the general prevalence of minute 
inspection. 

In i.cij,icnlar cases evils more far-reaching have 
been traced, and are doubtless still traceable to 
restriction. Maegregor in 1841 attributed the 
heavy drudgery of the peasantry and especially 
the women in France, and, the backwardness of 
cultivation, to deame.s8 of iron conscfiucnt on 
prohibitions of foreign goods. The prohibition 
of corn has produced evils, more jiatent still. 
A good illustration of this i)oint occurred n few 
ygars bacl^ when the government of Venezuela 
w^ forced to suspend its heavy imi>ort duties on 
food-stuffs owing to complete failure of the home 
crops. 

The accepted opinion of economists is that all 
restraint on commerce is injurious : the whole 
theory of free trade is built up on that idea. It 
wculd hardly be necessary to refer to this, were 
it not that List and others have argued that 
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of tlio 18th century aanclioned the pressing of 
vagrants, and of idle or disorderly peraoiis. 
Since 1780 iiniucssmont of soldiers has been 
virtually unkno\\Ti. Impressment of sailors 
became uiiueccssary after the close of the Frencli 
wars, but has never been declai-cd unlawful. 
Should voluntary enlistment hereafter fail to 
supply the needs of the army and navy, re- 
course will probably bo bad to some sclicme 
of conscription. The old impressment was 
inequitable in jirinciple and brutal in execution. 
Much may be said for the policy of recniiting 
the army from the least valuable class of citizen.s. 
But the pressing of vagrants and disorderly 
persons would be a feeble resource 7iow that llic 
size of armies has been so much incre.a.sed. 

[See Clode, MUlUiry Forces of the Crown . — 
Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution . — 
(laptain Marryat, R.N., Suggestions for the aboli- 
tion of the present System of linpressinent in the 
Favtd Serwccy 1822. — Edinburgh liet'ww, Nov. 
1814.J p. C.M. 

IMl’KEST in public accounts denotes an 
advance to a sub-accountant or individual, usu- 
ally from an authorised vote, to be accounted 
for in detail after expenditure. c. A. n. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. See Dkbt, 
Imprison MKN' i’ pou. 

INCOME may bo defined as the wealth, 
measured in money, which is at the disposal of 
an individual, or a corainunity, j)cr year or 
otlier unit of time. This term is not easily 
freed from ambiguity. Does wealth imply 
materiality ; as Mill decides in a passage (Pol. 
£con., bk. i. ch. iii. § 2) which has been severely 
criticised by Mr. Caiman with reference to 
that kind of wealth which constitutes income 
{Production and Distribution, p. 31). The 
attrihuto in question may seem to be the only 
logical ground for a distinction which has been 
drawn by high authorities: by Dudley Baxter 
{National Income, ch. viii.) between “original 
earnings,” namely, “the productive income 
from agricnltnro and manufacture,” and the 
“second-hand income" “paid out of original 
earnings ” ; and by Leone Levi {liepori of the 
British Association, 1881, p. 274), between 
“ income derived from independent sources of 
production ” and an opposite kind including 
“ professional incomes which really constitute 
the expenditure of other classes.” Can 
“origiiial” and “ ifidepondent ” here mean 
anything but imterial t Probably it is beat 
not to take this distinction, and to understand 
the “aggregate of commodities material and 
I . laterial, including services of alf kinds, 
(Marshall) which have the character of wealth. 

Among such objects a distinction is drawn 
between those which commonly fetch a price 
and those which, though exchangeable, are not 
commonly exchanged. If a mother hire another 
woman to watch her baby while she herself 
works at a factory, the amount of paid services 


is greater than it would be if the mother 
attondo<l to her home and the otlior woman 
woiked ill the factory. But the “aggregate of 
(VJinnioditios” may well bo less. So “no account 
is commonly taken of llio benefit he [a man] 
derives from the use of Ids furniture” (Marshall). 
The distiiictioii between possibly exchangeable 
aud actually exchanged must be attended to 
when we eonq»are incomes in widely different 
states of society in one of whir*h many gilts of 
nature arc free, in another, appropriated. The 
dilferenee between the “luxuries, coiiveuieuees, 
and necessities” enjoyed by the English labourer, 
now aud in the agts of the Tiidoi s, cannot be 
caloubited from the difference in the respective 
luom'y-incnnies. 

Next, what is meant by “at disposal,” or 
tlie term which some would jn'ofer, “net”? 
It excludes that jiortion of incomings which is 
required to keep up cajutal, and other out- 
goings. Are wo then to exclude from the 
income of the laliourer the expenditure which 
is uoce.ssary for his cflieieiicy ? This view is 
taken in a unistcrly TcjKirt on llie Common 
measure of value in direct taxation, by a com- 
mittee of the British Association, which in- 
cluded P’arr and Jevoiia and Newmarch {Report 
of (he British Association for 1878). They say : 
“As the horse has to be clothed and stabled, 
so the productive labourer has to bo clotlied 
aud lioiLScd.” But there is this dilibroiico, that 
the cart-horse’s food and gear are not “ goods of 
the first order,” objects of human consumption. 

Again, among outgoings, should we place 
that iiortion of earnings whicli forms com- 
pensation for desagr^-ments f If the trade of a 
butcher “is in most places more prolitable 
than the greater jiart of common trades " only 
because it is “ an odious business ” (Adam 
Smith), should we say tliat the real net income 
of the butcher is the same as that of his neigh- 
bour in a common trade ? 

The^ preceding ambiguities are common to 
individual and social income (which is the sum 
of the incomes of individuals) ; the following 
is peculiar to social income: “Is the richness 
of a nation to bo measured by the aggregate 
money-income of its inhabitants, or by tlieir 
average income ” t Prof. Marshall, who asks 
this <juestion, suggests that “a rough notion 
of the economic strength of a nation ... may 
be got by multiplying the aggregate income of 
its inhabitants by their average income.” 

It is fortunate that some of these difficulties 
disappear when the object is only to compare 
the incomes of dilFerent nations, or of the same 
nation, at different epochs. If the compared 
incomes are calculated on a uniform though 
imperfect plan, the ratios between the resultl 
are apt to be tnistworthy (cp. Nioholaon'i 
Priwsiples of PolUical Economy, p, 216 ) ; pro* 
vided that account is taken of differences in the 
value of money. An example of the lattof 
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joiTcction is aflbidcd by Sir It. Gilfou’s estimates 
of tlie gi’owtli of capital, which are based upon 
the of iiicomo. 

['I'hc most ])]iilosophic!d treatment of the subject 
known to the writer is to be fonml in Trol. 
Marshall’s Principles in the chapter on “ Income ” 
(bk. il), and the sections relating to “National 
l)ividend” {see Index). See also preface to 3rd 
edition. 'J’he statistics in the other works which have 
Ijoen referred to also deserve attention.] K. Y. E. 

INCOMM TAX IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM.* 

History, ]). : Scope uf the Ta\, p. 37r>; Basis ofClmij'P, 

p. 37(i; Hsciiiptions, ji. 37(i ; lnc<ptatil.ics, p. 377 ; 
Din’eriitil-iation,]). 377, (iractnalion,]). 377, Iiiciili‘'ice. 
p. 37 k ; Rate and Yield, [i, :!7K , Super-Tax, p. 378; 
iievehipuients since IKDO, Ajip , p. .sni. 

JI i slur if. - It was on ly during the 1 9th century 
that a general income tax, imjiosed alike on 
lirolits (lcriV( (1 Ironi property, from trade and 
eunmicrcc, and from pi'rsonal exeitions, has 
hccome a noinial method of levying taxation. 
In England a graduat(‘d tax, sometitues eallcd 
an incuiiic-tiix, was levied in 143.“) and again in 
14.00, but thc.se taxes, as Tlinrold IlofiKUS points 
out, tell short of the soope of a general income- 
tax, being levied only on those who jiossesscd 
lixed sources of peisoiial levonues {ICcAnumik 
InierinrUtl !i,n of History, p. 130 ; see also 
Dowoll'.s History of Taxation, vol. i. pp. 112 
o’)d lih;. In the reign of Henry VIII. taxes 
Icvnal on earnings were iinj)os('d, but imsueees.s- 
fuliy, and from tins time until the elosc of the 
IStli ec’itni} no fnrtlu'r attcni])t seems to havt 
beeti made to levy a general ineoiiic-ta.x. 

Even uiidcr the great strain on our finances 
caufed by .he Ercnch war, it was with reluctance 
that W. I’lTT made, in 1798, thegreat experiment 
of iniposing a general income-tax, and he only 
did so after the failure of his attempt to arrive 
indirectlv at the taxation of income by means 
of his celobratcd i)lan of the TuirnF As.sess- 
MLKF [q.v.). The income-tax imposed by Pitt 
was repealed on the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Amiens ; but the tax W’as reiinposed within a 
year by Addington, and rnmsiiiied in f wee until 
the end of the \var. In 184'2 Sir Robert Peel 
revived the tax to enable him to introduce fiscal 
rofonns, and to improve the commerce and 
manufactures of the kingdom. It was intended 
that the revival should only be temporary, but 
the tax had now ceased to be a war-tax, and 
since 1842 it has maintained its place as one 
of the recognised means of meeting ordinary 
expenditure. In 1853 the area of the tax, 
which had previously been confined to Groat 
Bribiiu, was extended to inclu.le Ireland. < 
On one occasion only oince 1842 has a serious 
proposal been made for the immediate repeal of 
the tax. On the dissolution of parliament in 
1874, the prime minister (Mr. Gladstone) in a 
manifesto to his constituents announced his 
view that the ciroumstances of the lime ren- 
dered it practicable to confer on the country 


the advanLge and relief of the, total rciionl of 
tlie tax, which it had lieen tlie “ happy fov- 
tuno”orMr. Lowe to reduce ftom Gd. to 3'1. 
Rut oil the re-as.sembling of parliament, Mr. 
Glad.stone's govcrimicnt I'uuiid tliemselvi's iii a 
miuority and resigned. Their successors re- 
tained the tax, reducing it however to 2d., flic 
lowest rate at which it has ever stood. If the 
proposed repeal liad been effected, chancellors 
j of the exchequer would liavo been deprivcsl of 
the most elastic of taxes, by the aid of which 
it is alway,s possible to balance a budget ; and 
it is difficult to sec how the cxpciniilure of 
subsequent years could liavc been nie-t without 
reviving the tax. 

Hcopc, of l.hc Tax. — The, Income Tax Act’s 
charge with duty income- derived from every 
source in the United Kingdom, whether the 
jierson to whom Ihc income acciiies resides 
ill the United Kingdom or abroad ; and also 
income derived by persons resident in the 
United Kingdom from foreign and colonial 
sources ; tlio charge extending in some cases 
to the w’hole income, wheflicr received here or 
not, and being resliioted in other ca.s(>s to in- 
come received in this country. ’Pho duties are 
ranged under five Schedules of charge as 
follows : 

Schedule A inqioses a duty on tlic ow-tiers of 
lands and house.s in the United Kingdom. 
Schedule ]l on the occupiiu’s of lands in the 
United Kingdom. Scfiiu/aJe G on annuities, 
dividends, and inUnest payable in llu! Uuitisl 
Kingdom on goverunn'nt securities, Riitisb, 
colonial, or foreign. Schedule J) on annual 
profits arising to jKirsnns residing in the, United 
Kingdom from any kind of projierty wlieresoevcr 
situate, or from any profession, trade, enqiloy- 
ment, or vocation wdiercsoevcr carried on ; on 
annual profits arising to pcr.son.s not icsideiit 
ill the United Kingdom from property situate, 
or from any profession, trade, enqiloyinent, or 
vocation excrciKod, in the United Kingdom ; 
and on iiiterejst (Jl' iiioney, annuities, and other 
annual ]n-olits and gains. Schedule Eon inrome 
deiived from public ofliees or employments of 
profit, and on annuities, pensions, or stijieiids 
|>ayaMe by Her Majesty or out of the jmblic 
leveiiuc of the United Kingdom. These familiar 
schedules of charge had their origin inj[803; 
The tax im])Oscd by Pitt was levied on a general 
return made by each tax[myer of his incoino 
from every source. Rut in 1803 the present 
system of charging inconjc-taxupoii all proi)erty 
and profit at their first soun-o was introduced. 
It is to the adoption of this system that the 
success which has attended tlie administration 
of the Englisli income-tax is mainly due. The 
duty charged on lands and houses is collected 
from the occupier, who is empowered, on pay- 
ment of his rent, to deduct the duty applicable 
thereto ; and the landlord in turn i.s (mtitlcd 
to deduct a jiroportionate amount of duty from 
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niiy ground rent, annuity, rent cliargo, interest, 
or otlior annual sum secured on tlie }»roperty. 
In like niannor ihe jn-ofils derived from a trade 
or business ai’e nsscssabL' in one sum on the 
eomiiany, iinn, or ])ersoii carrying on the con- 
cern, and the l)iirden is disLiihub'd amongst tlie 
persons who are entitled to shaie in the jirofits, 
or to receive dividends, interest, or other annual 
payments Iheretmt, by dcdmttion of a ]>roi>or- 
tionato amount of duty from each such pay- 
ment. Dividends and inlerest jiayable out of 
uni axed sources, by the agents in England of 
foreign or colonial governments or companies, 
are charged in the liands of such agents ; ami, 
wherever ])rae1i(;ahle, pi’ovision is made for the 
assessnu'iit of tin* lax on distrihiilors of ]>ro1its, 
who have no personal interest in escaping ]iay- 
ment, inslejid of on the ultimate recipients. 
The pnuluee ol the tax in 1803 under this 
systimi, at tlie rati' of ft ]>ei cent, was almost 
equal to the pioduce of the 10 per cent duty 
levied in 1700 upon the general r«tnrus of the 
individual taxpayers. 

lidHliiof Clmrijii, -Assissincntsundci Schedule 
A on lands and houses are based in (Ireat 
Dritaiu on the rack-i eutal value of the pioperty, 
subject to the deduction of land tax and certain 
other jmhlic burdens imposed by law on the 
owners ; in Ii eland on the [looi’-law valuation, 
suhjecl to reduction in eases wheie such valua- 
tion exceeds the leiital value. Until ISOd no 
allowance w’as granted in respect of the cost 
of rejtairs, insurance, and other exjienses inci- 
dental to the maiiiteiiaueo of the jirojierty 
in a condition to coiurnand its existing rent. 
Ihit the Finance Act 1894, which equalised 
the death duties chargeable <)n realty and 
personalty, also reduced the ineonie-tax avssess- 
nicnt on the gross value of lauds and houses 
under Schedule A by a sum equal in tin; case 
of lands to one-eighth, and in the case of liouse.s 
to one-sixth, of the assessment. Additional 
Relief followed in 1910. Under Schedule 15 
the farmer is charged twico''the annual value 
of his land, but may appeal at the end of tlu; 
year if his jjrotits fall short of the charge. 
Dividends and inb'rest cliargeable under Sche- 
dule C, and the salaries of ollices chail^cable 
under Schedule I*!, are assessed on the actual 
*amoi,mt receivable xvithin the year. Under 
Schedule D assessments are based on an esti- 
mate arrived at by taking, in some ceases, the 
average ])rofit for the three pn'.oeding years, in 
others, the profits of .the preceding or the esti- 
r^ated profits of the current year. AJincs are 
assessable under Schedule A, hut according to , 
Schedule D on the average profits of the five 
preceding years ; and quarries, ironworks, gas- 
works, waterworks, railways, etc,, on the profits 
of the year preceding. 

JiJjcmiptions . — Of the exeinjitioiiKS from duty 
granted by the Income Tax Acts, by far the 
most irnporUut mi’e those in favour of peraons 


with small incomes. The extension of these 
exemptions has been a marked feature of the 
income-tax legislation of recuuit years. When 
rijt introdm-ed the income-tax in 1799, he 
exempted persons whoso income's were under 
£()(), and iiujMKsed low'or rates oii incomes umlcr 
£200. Suhseijueutly, these exemptions were 
withdrawui entirely in the case of incomes from 
realised ]iro]>erty ; wdiilst in the casi' of profits 
from ])rofessionH, trades, and offices, the limit of 
exemption was reduced to Tf^O, and of partial 
r<4ief to £1 7)0. Oji the revival of the tax by 
Reid in 1842, cxemjiiion was granted to persons 
wlioso total incomes from whati’vcr souice 
dciived were under £150. This relief was somc- 
wlial curtailed in 1853, when Mr. Chnlstoue 
introduced an act whieh exempted Jiicoims 
iiiiiler £100, and inqtoscd a reduced rale of 
duty on incomes between £100 and £150, 
The limit of exemption was again raised in 
1870 to £150 by Sir Statloid Ts'ortlicote (Lord 
Iddksi.ekui), and ill 1891 to £100 by Sir 
William llarcourt. The range of ahatfuiieiit 
was also gr.idiially extciuled under biicccssive 
chaucellois of the. <'\ehei|u<'r, Air. Lowe in 
1872, Sir Slatlbrd Is’oillicolc iu 1870, and Sir 
AV. llarcourt iu 1894; until iu 1898 Sir Al. 
llieks-Reacli iutixxluced a scale under wliich 
incomes not exceeding £100 received an allow- 
ance of £100 ; not exceeding £500, £150 : not 
exceeding £000, £120 ; and not e\c(‘c(iing 
£700, £70. Ill 1915 the exenijdion limit 
was reduced to £130, and the scale ol ahate- 
meiits to incomes not exceeding £700 w'as 
diminished. 

In 1909 a new prinei])le taking further 
account of the capacity of tlie individual tax- 
payer was iutioduei'd, relief fioni Iiieome Tax 
oil a sum of .do being allowed to persons xvliose 
income did not exceed £500 for each child 
under tlie age of sixteen. This allowance w^as 
increased and extended in subsequent years, 
and furCln'r allowances were granted in respect 
of xvives and ceitaiii de])e]ident relatives. 
These abateinents and allow'ances are now 
granted irrespective of the amount of total 
income and form part of the scheme of gradua- 
tion introduced in 1920 (see Appendix). Tlio 
Income Tax Acts also grant oxoTni)tions in 
favoiu of the jmhlic buildings of any college or 
hall in the universities, or of any hos]»ital, 
public school, or almshouse ; of income legally 
apjilieable and ai)plicd to cliaritahlo purjioses ; 
and of the })ro])erty and income of registered 
friendly societies. Savings banks, industrial 
and provident societies, and the provident 
funds of trade unions are also entitled to a 
certain measure of relief. The exemption in 
favour of payments for life insurance, and of 
payments to secure deferred annuities, is especi- 
ally noteworthy. It is of course a partial 
exemption in favour of savings, and was intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone in 1863, admittedly 
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as a concession to the general feeling that a I 
man onglit to have at any rate the o])poj‘tunity j 
of investing his savings vitliont heing liable 1o 
income-tax upon tlicm (JJansard, vol. 125,# p. 
KiSf)). The (Icduetioji umler this heal is 
restiiclcd to a sum not o\C('eding ono-sixtli part 
of tlie assuier’s chaigcable income. 

InrijuaJitics. — Tlie income-tax has been 
miicli ciiticiscd, e.s]i<‘cially in its earlier years, 
on the ground of its iiu|uisitorial nature and 
of the alleged ine(iuality of its ineideiiee. 
Unfortunately an income-tax which entirely 
ceased to bo inquisitorial would in great measure 
cease to be e-ilective ; but in JCnglaiid this objec- 
tion has been minimised as far as ]»ossible by the 
assessment ol income at its tirst souieo in the 
manner alr('ady described, ^riie inequalitie.s of 
the income tax Inive been much discussed both 
in and onto! ]iailiament, and the wliole subject 
w.is llioiuiighly invc'stigated by the select com- 
mittees ajijiointed for the purpose in 18.51-52 
and 1861. One of the main objections foimerly 
alleged against the tax wms that no allowanee 
w'as granted fiom the assessments upon lands 
and houses in lespeet of tho ])Oitinn of the rent 
wdiieh Avas not available as income, being 
ap[tlied to the maintenance of the jiroperl} in 
insurance ami repairs. This defect has been 
reinedicil by the Kinaiice Act 1894, not indeed 
by the allowance oi the ai tual outgoings in 
each individual casi', wdiieh would involve 
imthense difliiailty and Iriction, but by an all- 
i jUTid d'‘ducl.ion calculated to do .substantial 
justice in the great luajoiity of cases. Other 
ohjociions laised against the seheine of the 
tax were t.iat \\ charged savings a.s Avell as 
exi'> nditure ; that it taxed all incomc.s at the 
same lato, whether they were jx'rmanent or 
tei'ipoiary, spontaneous or eaiued ; and that 
capital was sometimes taxed as W'ell as income, 
as 'n the case of (1) ea]dtal given as the 
consi lei’utinn for annuities for yeans^or life, 
which is taxed in the annuity tlii’ough wdiieh 
it is being repaid witli interest, ami (2) 
capital in tlie eoume of realmation through 
the w'orking of mines, which is taxed in the 
assessment of tho entire value of their pro- 
duce. Tlie eoinmiitee of 1852 separated with- 
out being able to agree in any reeommcucl- 
atioii, and contented themselves Avith merely 
reporting the evidence tabeii. Tint the com- 
mittee of 1861 ai rived at the conclusion that 
no plan had neon proposed to them which 
allbrded a basis for a jiractioable and equit- 
able re-adjustment of the income tax, and that 
tho ohjeetioiis urged .igairst it were ohjeetioiis 
to its nature and essL.nce rather than to 
the ])urtieular shape which had been given 
to it. 

IHO'ercnfiatUm. — In recent years, however, 
the proposal to impose diliereutial rates of duty 
under which industrial incomes shall be taxed 
more lighUy than spontaneous incomes has 


• • 

I been once more revived. ^ Tho principle of a 

I diderential income tax has received the poAver- 
ful .siqiport of J. S. Mtcl {Frinciples of Politi- 
cal. Economy, bk. v. ch. 2, § 4). Mill AA’^ould 
have ])icfen-ed, if it wm'IO jtossible, to tax 
only the part of ineomo devoted to cxjieiiditure, 
exempting that Avhieh is saved ; on the ground 
that iiule.ss savings arc exem})tcd, the coii- 
trihntors are twice taxed on Aviiat they save, 
ami only once on what they spend, lint ho 
considered that “if no jilan can ho devised for 
the exemption of actual savings, sutficieiitly fieo 
fi<tm liability to baud, it is necessary, as the 
next thing in point of justice, to take into 
account in as.sessing the tax wliat the dilferent 
classes of coiitiibuiors oiiglit to save. And 
there would probably be no oilier mode of 
doing this than the rough expedient of tavo 
dilferent- rates of assessment. There would he 
gieat dillieulty in taking into aeeouut differeiiee-S 
of duration between one terminable iiiconio and 
another ; ami in the most frequent ea.se, that of 
iiMiomes dependent on life, dill'ercnecs of age 
and health w'ould coiistitule .such extreme 
diversity as it would be inijiossible to take 
pioper cognisance of.” Fawcett {Ma.nual of 
Political Eamomy, bk. iv. eh. 2) discusses 
the ipiestiou at some length. lie allows that 
the income tax ought not to be levied at a 
uniform rate, if the ])rinciple is admitted that 
<‘aeh single tax should be so adjusted that 
every individual should eonlribiito to it in 
jiroportioii to his ability. lie jioints out, 
lioAvcver, that this is impo.ssible in the case 
of other taxes, and considers that equality of 
taxation can be best secured, not by botching 
and patching each single tax, hut by contemplat- 
ing the roA'cmie as a Avbole. After leviowing 
some of the obstnele.s to any atteni]>t to levy the 
income tax in such a way that each individual 
Hliould contribute to it in jiroportion to his 
means, he adopts tho conclusion that tho 
present method '|^ levying the tax cannot with 
advantage he changed. And this is tho vioAV 
Avhieh has been taken by our greate.st thiaueial 
state.smcn. Disiaeli (Lord Tleaeonsiield), Avhen 
he was for the tirst time chaiieellor of the 
exchequer in 1852, unsuece.ssfully proposed to 
introduce a ditVereiitial tax, hut he did not 
afterwards rcjteat tho attempt. On the flthcr 
hand Vitt, Peel, Gladstone, and others have 
resisted the introduction of a differential duty. 
Oil one of these occasions Mr. Gladstone said 
{Hansard, vol. 169, p. 1^38), “Mr. Pitt and 
Sir R. I’eel have both considered this (pics- 

• tion, and have both left the tax as a uniform 
ineomo tax, not indeed as the imago of per- 
fection in our iiscal system, hut as that form 
on Avhich, as wise, prudent, and jiractical 
men, they found it necessary to take their 
stand.” 

-Another important question in 
* 1 See Appendix. 
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relation to tlio income tax is that of gradua- 
tion. The relitif granted to incomes H()t 
exceeding £700 constitutes a snhstantial 
graduation of the duty in the ease of Ukj 
majority of the j)ersons who fill Avithin the 
scope ot the tax. Moreover in later years, 
and esj)eeially as the nite of income tax 
increased during the Gj'eat War, the scale of 
ahatements was su})plenicnt(‘d hy the ajiplica- 
tion of rates of duty lower than the standard 
rate to incomes ranging as liigh as £2000 and 
£2500. These reduced rates of duty and the 
former scale of abatements are now me.rged 
in the scheme of gradinition introduced by 
the Finance Act of 1020. FurUier, in many 
(j[uartei’a the view wa.s held that tlie tax 
should also ])C graduated jirogrcs.sively by the 
imj)osilion, on large incomes, of rates of did}'’ 
liighee than the standard rate. This vi<-AV 
ultimately jirevailed, and in 1009 a super-tax 
was imposed (see A I'PKNiux). 

7nc/</<7nr.--The Fwiiglish income tax is a 
eomltination of taxes on rent, prohts, and wages. 
Its incidence is the same as that of sejvarate 
taxes on those sources of income vesjicetively 
(sec Taxa'iion, IN(iiJ)1':n(’E of). Bastablo 
{Public Fiuamr, 3rd ed. p. -193) s:iys : “Taxes 
on rent, on the higher kinds of wag('s, or on 
em})loyers’ gains, arc not easily shifte<l. Even in 
the ease of interest, unless the growth of capital 
is checked, a tax beds to r<'ijiain on the payer. 
Therefoni, siieaking broadly, we may say that 
the shifting of an income tax is not to be 
expected, and in the rare cases where it does 
liap})eii is brought about, either by a check 
in the growth of capital through <linnnished 
interest, or by disturbances 'n the relations of 
the sevci’al industries and trades through its 
action. ” A nd Scligman {Shijf mj ami JncUkuce of 
Taxation, ]>. 170) says : “The tax on oeonomic 
rent and net i)rolits cannot be shifted, so that for 
all members of tlii^ community, o.xccpt the wage 
earneis, an income tax levigd on ]iurc income 
would indeed tend to stay Avhore it is put. 
And in so far as the lowest incomes arc exempted 
from the tax, the tendency would also be for 
the income tax on the labourer to stay where 
it is put.” 

Hate ami YicJd.--~T\\e income tax is imposed 
anifiuilly at lates varying according to the 
financial recjuirement^ of the year. The war 
tax of the early part of the 19th century was 
levied chiefly at the rate of 2s. in ihe£. In 1842 
the tax was imposed* at the rate of 7d. in the 
JO, and so remained for twelve yearsi It has 
varied greatly since, touching its low'e.st jmint,* 
2d., in 1874 and 1875. It reached Is. 4d. 
during the Crimean War and Is. 3d. during 
tho Boer War, It was raised to Is. 8d. in 
1914, 38. in 1*915, 58. in 1916, and 6s. in 
1918. The following table gives the rate 
and yield of ^ro tax at decennial intervals 
since 1842. 


Year. 

IJaU*. 

Nei- produce. 

Yield perpoimy. 

1842-43 

7<I. 

5,405,161 

772,166 

J852-.53 

7d. 

5,670,030 

810,004 

1862-63 

9d. 

10,731,673 

1,192,408 

1872-73 

4.1. 

6,964,353 

1,741,088 

1882-83 

6.bl. 

12,758,661 

1,962,871 

1892-93 

6d. 

13,439,300 

2,239,856 

1902-03 

Ls. 3(1. 

38,037,931 

2,535,862 

1912-13 

Is. 2(1. 

41,574,277 

2, 9 69,. 591 

1917-18 

5s. j 

220,087,992 

3,668,133 


The above figures do not include tin; .sujicr- 
tux, Avhicli yielded, under assessments ma<lo 
for 1912-13, £2,995,000, and lor 1917-18, 
£25,500,000. The excherpicr receipt of in- 
come lax and su]K>r-tax in tlie year ended 
31.st March 1920 was £359,099,000. 

[For Hibliograiihy see article in A 

n. I . N. n. 

INGOME-TAX ON THE OOlS’TINENT OF 
EUltOl’E. 

Continental writers use the e(inivalonts of 
the word “income-tax” (Einkommensteiier, 
impot snr le rcvmnn, im]H^sta sui redditi) to 
designate a tax levied on individuals iu sespeet 
of the whole of their income ; tu.v(‘S deducted 
from iuconn* as it arises, or levied on the* objects 
from ■wbieb income is deri\ed, geneiully have 
bee.n de.signated by other names (c.g. ICrtrag- 
stener). Main ebaraeleiistics ])rior to the 
Europe.an Avar an; doserilted in Vi-olessoi' Helig- 
man’s hmmf-Tax and in vaiious lUuc-hooks. 
FolloA\ing the war, all the .systems Averc! in a 
state of constant ilux, and changes eontiime 
(1920) to follow with hewildering ra]udity. 
8<) far as they can ho lixc'd at ]tresent the 
main characteristics aie as folloAvs : 

The Unit of Assessment . — Generally 8])eak- 
iiig, the incomes of husband and wife are 
assesses) logctlior, and to some extent ebildren 
are also included. ’Pbo tax in Prussia, Bavaria, 
Austria, Franco, Denmark, and Italy follows 
upon these linhs. 

Graduation. — The German system Avas a 
long series of steps on tho scale, the amount of 
tax on each .step being the same, so that at tho 
loAveat part of any step the actual rate was 
higher than the rate at the highest part, c.g. 
£200 Avas payable on £5001 and also upon 
£5250. The “abatement” system used in 
this country for so long was, until recently, 
used in Italy and in certain Swiss cantons. 
The “slice” system, which charges a progress- 
ive rate upon successive slices or sections of 
income, was at first used in France. 

The “graduated scale” ai>plies a new rate to 
each stage, and this involves a ’“jump ” in the 
amount of tax payable when passing up from the 
top of one stage to tho immediately adjoining 
bottom of tho next(e.j 7 ., Denmark and France). 

Differentiaiion of tax on ditferont kinds of 
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incomeB is obtained in verions ways : (1) a tax, 
additional to the general tax, clmrgcd upon 
particular sources of inconie (Bavaria, Austria, 
France, Italy). (2) A separate general ta; on 
the capi((d value of pro[)erty, in addition to 
the general income - tax. This is common 
to Cicrman statcis (Erganzungstecr), Prussia, 
Saxony, P>aden, while it is found also in Hol- 
land, Norway, and Denmark. (3) A property 
tax on ca[»ital value combined with an income- 
tax on non-property income, w'orking out at 
lowc'i’ rates {n.g., Hwit/ei land and also Holland 
up to 1911). (4) By adding to the income a 

fraction of the value, of the property (c.< 7 ., in 
Sweden one-sixtieth of the value of jn-operty is 
ad(h'd to income before it is taxed). 

JlUnmnvcs for ('hthlrni.- Such allowances 
are very gcner.il, and range from £2 : 10s. in j 
Saxony to £U> ; 13 : 4 in Holland. Tn Sweden j 
an»l the Herman states then' is a limit to the 
incomes wliieh are entitled to the allowances, 
hut there is no limit in Holland and Dcnmaik. 
In France there is a eomplieated percentage 
methoil : from the schedular taxes theie is .5 
]ter cent of the Ui.r, allowed for one child, and 
50 per cent lor six or more ; while for the 
gciieial tax tlu'.re is an allowance (I rom income) 
of £10 for cae.h of the tirst live children and 
€60 fur cadi child liey(»nd five. In addition 
Hiere i a remission of tax ; if the net taxed 
income is under £100, 7.\ jier cent for each of 
till' first two children, and If) ]>er cent for the 
others, while for incomes over £100 the late. 
aro 5 and 10 per cent respectively. Idiis 
second relief or remission of tiix is limited to 
£S(' in without limit of incomes. Italy 
ha.s hitherto made no allowance. 

Some of the details of the chief .system.s are 
iiuw (1920) as given below, but there is no 
element of permanence in them. 

■imtriiL . — The exem])t minimum is S400 kr., 
but it is stated that the minimum subsist- 
ence should bo three times as large. Tlie 
lowest rate (together with the 100 jicr cent 
state additions) is 10 per cent, rising to 20 yter 
cent on 200,000 kr., and GO yicr cent on the 
highest incomes. Large families have rebates 
u]) to 20 j)cr cent on the small u* incomes, and 
lo yicr cent for incomes of 132,000 kr. 

BcXgivi7i{Vyii)). — Income from yiroperty in 
general is charged at 10 yicr cent uniformly, 
but wages and salaiies (Ics.s an allowance of 
ono-tenth for expenses) aro charged yirogress- 
ively from 1 to 10 yier cent. Deductions in 
smaller incomes for co.st of living vary with 
the couimune of residence, M inima for exeiiiyi- 
tion vary from 1200 fr. to 2000 fr. yier annum. 
Thus a bachelor earning 11 fr. per day and a 
married man with over live children earning 
23 fr. yier day, each ymy 1 fr. yier month. 
Taxes are delimited from wages hy eini>loyers. 

France. — The French have liad many ywo- 
jecta for an bcome*tax, but have succeeded 


only in recent years in getting the impost 
actually enacted. Previously they had scwcral 
separate yircsuinptive taxes which were imyiosed 
oil ditferent kinds of wealth. Tlie, cxeinydion 
limit (1013) was £120. The general tax on 
total income goes from li l>er cent and reaches 
20 iKii* cent on £22,000 (1920), and the seyiacate 
or schedular taxes npply in addition to the 
special kinds of income. 

Germany . — There was until 1 920 no imperial 
tax, hut then began a movement in favour of 
levying additions to the state taxes, at any 
rate upon the higher range of incomes. 

Nearly all the states had taxes wliich have 
a strong eomrmm rc.semhlanee, though differing 
in details. In Prussia the exemption limit 
xvas £45, and at £5000 the rate became 8 per 
cent (1920). Income aiisiiig from cajiital 
was charged an additional annual lax, which 
was a common method on the continent of 
seenring “dilferentiation.” Tho graduation 
was a direct one, iiyion the total income, in 
8tey)8, with a lixed amount yiayahlc at each 
steyu 

In 1920 the trarLsferojice of the adminis- 
tration to tho Emyiire began, leading to com- 
yilicated ywovisions for the assessment pro- 
visionally on the basis of the yireccding year 
and linally on the actual year. The tax-free 
minimum of subsistence, liillierto 1500 marks, 
yilus 500 marks for each member of the liou.se- 
bold, W'as altered to a reduction of la.c by 120 
maiks for each taxpayer and member of the 
iKUiscbold, where ibe total income is under 
60,000 marks, and by 60 marks where the 
income is under 100,000 inaiks. From 1921, 
for incomes under 24,000 marks, the allowance 
for each child is 180 marks. The scale ofratc.s 
is now mneh simidcr, consisting of ten stages, 
only over 24,000 marks, at which 10 per cent 
is yxiyable, rising to 55 yier cent on incomes 
over 1,000,000 marks, and 60 yier cent over 
6,000,000 inaH's. Attempts at a system of 
deduction of tax fvum wages have not been very 
suencssful. 

Italy . — There is a graduated basic tax on 
income, ami an extra graduated tax on entire 
famil5^ incomes. The latter goes from 1 y>er 
cent on a family income of 1500 up to 25 y^er 
cent on 2 T> 111 . lire. • 

Norway . — The exemjitiou limit is 2000 kr., 
and the rate up to 5000 kr. is 2 jior cent, 
rising to 50 per cent on incomes over 1,000,000 
kr. There is also a graduated tax on proyiorty. 

There is a tax on prolits (imposed 
in 1920) which is jiractieally a classiiied income- 
tax, e.g,, higher oflieials, 15 y>er cent (salaries 
under 1500 pesetas exempt); 10 y>er cent on 
many yirofessional incomes, hut certain syiocified 
classes, such as actors and hull -fighters, 6 yior 
cent. State pension Cl'S, according to scale, from 5 
to 20 y»er cent ; civil servants, 1 2 to 20 y>er cent. 

The tax is C per cent on profits, over 6 per 
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cent on capital, rising to 1 5 per cent on piofjLs 
over 15 per cent on ca])ital. j. c. s. 

INCOME TAX IN THE UNITED STATES. 
An income tax was levied by tlie act of Aug. 6, 
1861, as part of the extraoid inary financial 
legislation to siipjily revenue for carrying on the 
civil war. Incomes over £160 were taxed 3 per 
cent. The rates wore increased by subsequent 
legislation, and incomes under £200 exempted. 
The tax dropped in 1872. The largest amount 
collected in one year was in 1866, $72,982,159 
(£14,596,432), or about 14 jier cent of the net 
ordinary receijits. The tax was never regarded 
with favour, and when a 2 per cent iiieoino tax 
with an exemption of £800 was included in the 
Wilson Bill, 1894, it wa.s declared unconstitu- 
tional and withdrawn. An income tax is levied 
in a few states for local purposes, as in Massa- 
chusetts, on all professional incomes above £400, 
and in Pennsylvania on certain busincsse.s. 

[For the federal income tax, see lieports of Com- 
missioners of Infernal Jievtmne; and for local 
income taxes, consult index in Ely’s Taxation in 
American Slates ami Cities.'] n. n. n. 

INCONVERTIBEE CURRENOY (see Ideal 
Money). Inconvertible is predicated of papci 
money for which coin is not obtainable on 
demand. A paper currency may become incon- 
vertible by a susfiension of specie payments, 
such as the English bank restriction (see 
Bullion CoMMiTTun, Rei’out oe) ; or it may 
be inconvertible from the (irst, like the French 
Assignats. It often purports to bo based uiion, 
or to “ roprosent ” real .wealth, — for instance in 
Pennsylvania last century there vas a paper 
currency based upon thesecurity of land, “coined 
land ” (Franklin), and in Connec.ticut taxes were 
assigned for the redemption of the paper. 

The value of an inconvertible paper currency 
depends upon circumstances common to all 
kinds of money, namedy the quantity and 
efficiency of the cii-culation conqiared with the 
volume of transactions ; and circumstances 
peculiar to this kind of mono;f, namely that the 
supply is not regulated by cost of production, 
that the demand is limited to a particular 
country, and varies according as the currency is 
received by the peo])lo with more or less distrust. 

From these peculiarities wo may judge of the 
use qf an inconvertible currency. The advan- 
tage of dispensing with a reserve of precious 
metal — an advantage Which may bo very great 
in time of emergency such as war — is counter- 
balanced by the danger of dejirociation through 
'"‘’'er-issue. This danger has often proved fatal : 
€.g. the French assignats which wore depreciated 
to nearly (White), or even TTbir (Macleod), 
of thc.ir face value ; and the American 
“continental currency,” which was depreciated 
to yTjijT, (Walker). But this danger may be 
avoided by caution. The notes of the Bank of 
France were depreciated upon suspension of 
payment In spicio by only two or thiee per 


cent during the revolution of 1848, and scarcely 
by per cent during the war of 1870, — differ* 
onces hardly ajiprcciable in practice. 

The value of an inconvertible paper money 
is liable to fluctuate from the absence of that 
automatic regulator which the foreign oxcliauges 
constitute in the case of convertible paper, and 
also from variations in jiopiilar confidonce. A 
remedy for the evil of fluctuation — as well as 
that of dcpicciation — is afforded by the rule 
that the market price and the mint pi ice of 
bullion should he the same (see Deptieciation). 
But the remedy may apjiear inqierfoct to those 
who hold that a suspension of payment tends 
to dejircciate not only the value of notes in 
relation to gold, but also that of gold in rela- 
tion to commodities — an opinion which has 
been di.'^pnted by Tooke and entertained by 
Walker (Tooke, History of Prices, pt. iii. 
es[)ecially cb. i., and .siiinniaries to the other 
chapters; Walker, Money, ch. xvii.). An 
ideally more perfect method of regulating an 
inconvertible paper currency would ho to make 
its value corrcsjiond to a Taiiulau Stand- 
AUD. A paper so legiilatcd would have an ad- 
vantage in point of stability over the ]')rooioii3 
inetaLs. But the realisation of this idea is 
utopian. 

[Tlic .subject is treated in almost all the general 
works on political economy and those of which 
the special subject L4 money. Mill’s chapter on 
inconvertible currency [Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. 
xiii.) leaves liltle to be ilesired except the idea of 
a standard other than the precious metals for 
testing the depreciation of paper money. This 
idea is supplied by Professor F. A. Walker in his 
Money, together with much interesting historical 
matter and numerous references (see also In 
flation). ] V , T. E. 

INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES. Com- 
panies maybe “incorporated” (invested with 
the rights of corporate bodies) by special act 
of purliainont, by royal charter, or under the 
Companies Acts. The fir.st-named method of 
incorporation is usually adopted in the case of 
railway, canal, and similar companies : the 
second hashecome exceptional, the incorporation 
under the comjianies acts being now most fre- 
quently re.sorted to. The Companies Act 1862, 
§ 18, provides that upon the registration of the 
memorandum and — wliere necessary — of the 
ai tides of association, the registrar of joint- 
stock companies is to issue a certificate of in- 
corporation, and that thereupon a company is 
to become cajiablo of exercising all the functions 
of an incorporated company. As the memo- 
randum and articles are complete on being signed 
by seven members, whoso holding may be re- 
stricted to a merely nominal amount, it will be 
seen that the incorporation of a company doei 
not in any way prove that it has any substan- 
tial existence. Under Coinjianies Act 1900, 
§ 6, a public company, though incorporated, is 
not entitled to commence business until cer- 
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tain specified requirements have been complied 
with. E. s. 

INCORPOREAL PROPERTY. The legal 
distinction between things coi-porcal and ;n- 
oorporeal first appears in the Roman system. 
*‘Coriioreal things are those which by their 
constitution admit of being handled, such as 
land, a man, clothing, gold, silver, and in a 
word numberless other things. Incorporeal 
things arc tho.se which cannot be touched, such 
as those which have only a legal existence, 
like an inheritance, a usufruct, or obligations 
however contracted” (Institvtes of Justinian, 
bk. ii. pt. ii.). An inheritance in Roman law, 
it must be remembered, meant the sum total of 
the proprietary rights and liabilities of a person 
deceased. This legal distinction was itself 
derived from a philosophicjrl distinction made 
by the Stoics between objects of sense and 
olyects of the intelligence. Rut it involves a 
confusion of thought. For it is clear that the 
corporeal things of Roman law are the objects of 
rights and liabilities, whilst the incorporeal 
things are rights or liabilities themselves. In 
the Engl l.sh law of real property the distinction 
between things corporeal and incorporeal is 
used in a still more arbitrary way. Lands 
and house? are said to be corporeal heredita- 
ments. A reversion, a remainder, rights of 
c'lramcu, rent charges, and advowsons are said 
to be incorporeal hereditaments. Under the 
mica of the common law diiFerent modes of 
transfer were ajiplicable to corporeal and to 
incorporeal hereditaments respectively. For 
the transfer of corporeal projicrty a delivery 
actual 0 ” . ymbolic was nece.ssary. It was said 
to (ie in liveri/. Incorporeal pro])erty was sujv 
posed not to admit of delivery. It was therefore 
transferred by moans of a writing and was said 
to lie in grant. This ])ractical difference was, 
liowever, abolished by the act 8 & 9 Viet. c. 106. 
The distinction between corporeal ^d incor- 
poreal liereditaments has no rational foundation. 
The corporeal hereditaments are objects of 
rights ; the Incorporeal hereditaments are 
l»(jeuliar species of rights. A right in i^ossession 
is just as incorporeal as a right in reversion, 
whilst the object of the right, say a house, is 
equally corporeal in either case. 

The distinction between things corporeal and 
things incorporeal may, however, bo used in a 
more rational way. If by proprietary rights we 
understand rights available against all the world 
03 opposed to rights only available against par- 
ticular persons and capable of i)ecuniary valua- 
tion, we find tjiat some proprietary rights havew 
definite material objects corresponding to them, 
whilst other proprietary rights have no sneh 
object. Thus to the right of ownershij) always 
corresponds a particular horse, house, book, etc. 
But nothing of the sort corresponds to a copy- 
right or pateut right. He who has the copy- 
right in a book has merely the right to prevent 


any other porson from publishing it. He who 
has taken out a p.itent for an invention has 
simply the right to prevent any other person 
from applying the invention. It is not the 
control over the material olqect, the manuscript 
or the model, — for that the owner already pos- 
sesses to the fullest extent, it is the forbearance 
of others from certain actions which makes a 
copyright or patent right valuable, and which 
may be said to be the object of either right. 
The same reflection ai>plies to the right in a 
trademark. 

The importance of rights of this class would 
hardly be recognised except in a liigh stage of 
economic and legal development. In so far as 
their recognition secures an adequate reward to 
the creative faculties of man, it is a potent means 
of economic progi’ess. But the distinction 
between things corporeal and things incorporeal 
as hitherto drawn in legal systems is of little 
value for jurispnidcuce and of no consequence 
for economics. 

[Moyle, Jnstituies of Justinian . — Williams, 
Lavi of Real Property . — ITollaud, Jurisprudence, 
See also Immatemal Capital.] f. o. m. 

INCREASING RETURNS. From the time 
when DiMiNisuiKG Ketuiins (q.v.) to agi’icul- 
tural industry first began to attract attention it 
was held that the returns to manufacturing in- 
du.stry increase with the increase of the absolute 
amount of labour emidoyed. The contrast 
bctv’een agidculturo and manufactures in this 
respect wtis jiointed out by Mai thus {Nalure 
and Progress of Rent, 1815, p. 45), West {AppH- 
eaiim of CapiM to Land, ]>. 7), and M'Culloch 
{Political Economy, 1st ed. pp. 277-278). It 
was elahoratcil by Senior {Political Economy, 
8vo ed. pp. 81-80) and .T. S. Mill {lYindples, 
bk. iv. ch. ii, §§ 1-3). The tendency of 
later writers has been rather to soften the 
contrast ; they insist upon tlio fact that up to 
a certain point agiiculturc gives increasing 
returns and that manufactures are subject to 
diminishing itcffus inasmuch as they require 
botli raw materials and space (Marshall, Econo- 
mics of Industry, 1879, pp. 21-26, 89-90). In 
P'inciplcs, vol. i. bk. iv. ch. xiii. § 2, Prof. 
Mar51iall says, “While the part ^^hich nature 
})lays in ]»rod action conforms to the law of 
diminishing rotuni, the part which man# plays 
conforms to the law of increasing return.” 

[An interesting review of the various stand})oints 
from which the laws of increasing and diminishing 
returns have been Ldd down will be found in J. 
R. Commons, The DistAhrUon of Wealth, 1893. 
See al?o J. H. Hollander in ^mrt. Joum, of 
Ecs., January 1895.] E, o. 

INCREMENT, The Uneaunjid. 1. Whd 
is meant by the Unearned JncretneiU. — Although 
the germ of the idea may be ti-aced in .the 
Wealth of Nations, and is distinctly seen in 
Ricardo’s Pnmjpfcs, the term “unearned incre- 
ment" was first invented by J. S. Mill. By 
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nnoamed increment ” is meant that increase 
in the value of anything subject to a natural 
monopoly which is duo not to the expuditure 
of capital, labour, or skill by the proprietor, but 
to the general progress of society resulting in 
an increased demand for that thing. An un- 
earned increment may thus arise upon any 
kind of jiroperty of which the supply cannot 
be increased, the pictures of a dead artist. 
But the only kind of proi)orty usually con- 
sidered with reference to the unearned incre- 
ment is land. For land is the most import- 
ant thing subject to a natural monopoly. 
Land is essential to the human race, as afford- 
ing them room for their habitation, food to 
maintain life, and the raw material for all 
their industry. The extent of land available 
is also limited. True, the limit is not absolute. 
Much of the surface of the globe lies as yet 
unused and even unexplored. Even in civil- 
ised, and populous countries there is always 
some land allowed to lie waste or far less 
improved than it might bo. But the land not 
yet used or improved is land which, on account 
of position, or climate, or infertility, or some 
other disadvantage, is comparatively incon- 
venient. Mankind resort first to the land 
which is, under all the circumstances, most 
convenient to them. This laud is so far limited 
that with the progi-ess of society and the re- 
course had to less favoured land, economic rent 
makes its appearance. Economic rent, a thing 
quite distinct from rent in the ordinary sense, 
represents an unearned inereinont. But even 
if all the land belonging to a community were 
equally suitable for every purpose, its value 
would rise with the progi’ess of the community 
and there would result an unearned increment. 

The growth of the unearned increment in a 
progressive society is not uniform or uninter- 
rupted. In the case of arable land, the 
unearned increment may be reduced or even 
annihilated by such causes as agricultural 
improvements or bettor means di communication 
which oi)eii up new sources of sujqdy. Thus 
over a great part of rui'al England at the 
* present day the rent actually obtainable re- 
presents a very moderate return on the capibil 
’which the landlords or their predeces.sois in 
title heve expended 011 the improvement of the 
land and the buildings. Economic rent and 
unearned increment have not merely ceased to 
grow but have for the time being disapi»eared. 
Similar fluctuations may occur with reference to 
" property in mines. Setting aside the deprecia- 
tion c.<^ulting from progressive exhaustion, mines 
usually tend to become more and more valuable 
as society advances in prosperity. The increascil 
demand for minerals and the improvement of 
means of transport bring an unearned increment 
to the mine-owner. But in this case also, the 
lurogress of society may open up new .sourcc.s 0 ^ 
supply and lesson, the value of the old, Tlius 


' the working of silver mines in Europe has been 
made unprofitable by the competition of far 
richer mines in America and Australia. Here 
therefore economic rent and unearned increment 
have been annihilated. The most striking 
illustration of the unearned increnicnt is 
afforded by land which derives its value from 
situations, .such as the building .sites in or near 
great cities. 'I'lio advantige of situation is a 
monopoly of the strictest kind. It cannot be 
communicated to land which docs not naturally 
possess it. It is so valuable that wealthy 
individuals or corporations will pay almost any 
price to obtain it. The shojikcepor who desires 
the custom of tlie rich must have premises in a 
fashionable street. The millionaire who desires 
the pleasures of good society must have a 
mansion in a fashionable quarter. A great 
bank must have its principal oflico in a central 
part of the cajntal, A great warehouse must 
be situated con veil ieiitly with resi>ect to docks 
or railway .stations. Many persons are obliged 
to live close to the place wliero they do their 
work, aiul there is a great deal of work which 
can be performed only in places jiossossing a 
peculiar advantage of situation. Owing to 
these and similar circumstances the competition 
for good sites in a gi*eaL city is extraoidinarily 
keen. 'Within recent years land in tlie city of 
London has been known to sell at the rate of 
£150,000 per acre, or higher, whilst oxoellcnt 
arable land witliin thirty miles of London has 
been sold for considerably less than £10 an acre. 
The whole difference between these prices 
may be regarded as an unearned increment 
(see BErrEUMENT). 

2. Ths Unearned Increment as a subject of 
Taxation . — With the progrc'ss of democratic 
ideas and of the desire to impose taxation as 
far as possible upon [n'operty, it was natural 
that pro]»osals should be made for transferring 
to ilie .shite the iinearnod increment, which is 
the result, not of the cxertion.s of proprietors, 
but of the general growth of society. Such 
pro]) 08 als difi'er chiefly as they are more or less 
far-rcaching. Tliey may bo distinguislied into 
three classes accordingly as tlicy (1) contemplate 
the tiansfer of the ownerslnp of land from private 
persons to the state, or (2) wliilst contemplating 
the continuance of j»rivato property in land, 
would involve the appiopriation of the unearned 
increment by tlie state, or (3) provide for such 
appropriation only in the case of unearned 
increment arising from special causes. 

3. Crilicism vj these rroposals. — (1) Proposals 
,of the lirst class are sometimes extended to 
every species of landed property, and sometimes 
are restricted to certain species on which the 
unearned increment hap})ons to bo unusually 
large, such as mines or building sites in cities 
and towns. When they extend to all kinds of 
land tliey amount to schemes for what is termed 
land nationalization, a subject too extensive 
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to be properly discussed here (see Land, 
National .ZAi'iON of). Shortly it may be 
said that sucli proposals liave the appearance of 
a certain logical completeness, but would involve 
enormous pracitical unfairness in executioii. 
Proposals for the transfer of particular kinds of 
landed property from private individuals to the 
state may be less difiicult to carry out 
altliough less logical in theory. ll]>on the 
foundation of a colony it may be practicable to 
retain as a })ublio j)atriniony land possessing 
special advantages of situation or of mineral 
wealtli. Put in any old country whore private 
property in land of all kinds has been fully 
established fur many centuries, schemes for the 
Eicquisitioii oi’ urban land by municipal bodies, 
or of mines by the state, are not likely to be 
carried out. If fair compensation were given 
the operation would be perilous, for the i>ublic 
authority would have incurred tlie fixed charge 
of an immense debt in return for a projKjrty 
which might at any moment suder depreciation 
through a decline of national pros]>erity. If 
no compensation or nominal compensation were 
given, the conliscation of tiie land in (pie^tion 
would involve such an attack on rights of 
propci'ty as would amount to a revolution. lu 
this case it is unlikely that private ownership 
of othei sorts of land could survive. 

(2) ProjKisals of the second class would not 
invulvo the abolition of ])rivato property in 
land. They are directed to the taxation of 
landowners to the extent of the unearned 
increment. J. S. Mill jiro posed and Mr. 
Ba^vsoll and other writers have repeated the 
suggestion Miat all the land in the United 
Kill, (lorn .'•lioidd bo subjected to a periodic 
officid' vah'.atioii and that the state .should 
take for itself any increase in value which 
could not 1)0 shown to be duo to the labour and 
capital of the proprietors. Schemes of this 
kind av'^ not open to the nioral or political 
objociions which may ho made to all *chcmes 
of conliscation. Put their execution would 
involve serious dilliculties. If Mill’s pro])Osal 
were applied to agricultural hind, it laould be 
found almost impossible to say how much of a 
grow til in value was due to tlie general 
progi'es.s of society and how much to improve- 
ments olfectcd by the proprietors. If the state 
were to call periodically for their accounts and 
to allow them the ourront rate of interest on 
the capital shoum to have been si)ont in improve- 
ments, it would discoui-agc all tlie most intelli- 
gent and useful improvers. For the return upon 
i^iciiltural improvements is not really uniform. 
Some never repa;' their cest ; others are highly 
profitable. It may also be urged that if the 
state is to deprive landowners by special enact- 
ment of increase of v'. alth due to the progi’ess 
of society, the state should also guarantee them 
against loss of wealth due, not to their own 
default, but to changes in economio conditions. 


(3) Sche!i ^3 whiefl provide for the appropria- 
tion iiy the state of unearned increment arising 
from certain special causes only* must be 
considered each on its own merits. One of the 
most familiar schemes of this kind is knoivn as 
Betterment (sec PiiT i'EUMEN'j). Its object is to 
secure ior municipal authorities the wliolc or 
part of the increase in value accrniiig to town 
projicrty from the execution ol‘ improvements 
at the public expense. 

4. (Jonclusioii. — In conclusion, it may be 
said that no practicable scheme for securing the 
unearned increment on land to the state has 
yet been devised. Fui lher it may bo doubted 
ivhethcr the subject is of really momentous 
consequence. It is true that in (Ireat Britain 
during the past hundred years, and still more 
ill new countries such as the United States, 
the unearned increment on certain kinds of 
landed projierty has boon prodigious and has 
resulted in vast private fortunes. It is 
natural therefore that reformers should find in 
the appropriation of the nncarned increment 
a substitute for every other kind of taxation, 
and should debate upon the good which the 
national and local authorities might have done 
with this vast revenue whicli nobody would 
have missed. A sceptic might reply that a 
great revenue w’hich is raised without being felt 
is usually sj)ent in the most foolish and 
mischievous manner, as may bo seen by the use 
which our American kinsmen have made of the 
resources derived from their stringent tariff. 
But further, it may be urged that the state has 
an indefinite power of taxation, and that under 
a democracy, which is the most costly of all 
forms of government, taxation is always 
becoming lieavicr, and is more and more 
thrown upon property, especially, where land- 
owners are few, n}>on lauded property. Under 
these circumstances, it is certain tliat the 
national and municipal authorities will in 
future draw an ample revenue from landed 
pioperty wheih' jr no any unearned iiuTemcnt 
Ik”; acci-ued thereon. The taxation of the 
uiif -rned increment included in the Binlget of 
lyuD is not by any means on the lines laid 
down by Mill, as it is a tax on one class only, 
not “ balanced by taxes on other classes ” of 
the community, which he considered essential 
to secure justice. The alterations in value duo to 
cliangcs in the purchasing power of money must 
also 1)0 causes of inc<piality in such taxation.^ 

[See Adam Smitli, Wealth of Kaiions, bk. v. 
cli. U. — Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy 
^of TaxalKon, ch. x. — Mill, Princi ples of Political 

1 Tho "nni'arnpcl inn-enii!nL” on land has boon r«* 
ft'TTcd to tbrongliont this article, as the eMiinples which 
oconomle writers have taken are usuall;, drawn from 
Uiat class of projierty. The doctrine is, however, 
theoretically as applicable to every other description of 
property— for nxatnple. to sbares in trading oompanles. 
Such shares hn\ e been known to have risen in price from 
.tl to £10 in a short tune. Would the £39 in this case 
be “unearned increment"? 
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Economy y l)k. v. — and Papers on Land Tenure 
in Dissertations and I)iscussio7iSf\Q\, iv. — Cobden's 
later speeches. — Dawson, TJie Unearned Incrermnt. 
Many references to the subject are scattered through 
the extensive literature relating to Urnt.] f. o. m. 

INCREMENTUM or Cuementiim, a term 
used in nicdia'val aecounts. To understand 
its exact meaning requires some knowledge of 
the manner in wliich a statement of receijit and 
expenditure was drawn up in the middle ages. 
The simjdest way to explain it will be to take 
a jiarticular example. Suppose we consider the 
form of a bailiffs yearly account of the estate 
under his management. First comes the oiuis 
or charge beginning “ This accountant is charged 
with,” or “ This accountant renders account of 
so much for so and so,” mentioning all the items 
of the year’s income : then follows the expendi- 
ture account, beginning “of wliich (money) 
so much (is expended) in so and so,” mention- 
ing all the items of expenditure. At the end, 
or in the case of the Ripe Rolls at the beginning, 
is the amount of money banded over by the 
accountant, and finally the statement dchrt or 
quietus esl or hahet de superplus with the sum 
owed by him to the estate or by the estate to 
him, as the case might be. The differenco 
between this and a modern statement of receipt 
and expenditure is not apparent on the face of 
it. Consider, however, one typical item, the 
rental account for instance. On the charge 
side will bo simply ; “ Routs — so mucli," with- 
out any particulars. On the expenditure side, 
before the sums spent in repairs etc. will be a 
mimbor of entries such as “so much for rent 
uiiiiaid for such and such a house because 
unlet,” or “because its rent has been reduced 
by that amount,” or “because it is in ruins.” 
In fact the charge is the whole rental of the 
estate as ascertained by a survey made at some 
time, it might he years before the bailiff entered 
into office, any diminution of rental being 
accounted for as a modern bailiff would account 
for expenditure. Any increase in tliis rental, 
owing to now sources of revenue being de- 
veloped since a survey was made, was called 
Incrementum, and was either accounted for 
under a separate sub-heading or added to the 
amount of the charge year by year. This 
system was carried out to a gi’cat extent in 
all modiieval accounts, the tendency being, 
whenever possible, to charge the accountant 
with a definite sum, which did not vary from 
year to year, and to consider any fluctuations 
as distinct items of revenue or expenditure 
!”ider the names of increnientum and^ allocu- 


tiorm or acquietantice. One of the principal 
fiscal provisions of Magna Charta, os issued in 
1215, was, that the counties should be kept at 
their old forms ahsque ullo increinento (see Farm 



INDEMNITY (J’r.). Besides the ordinary 
acceptation of the word indemnity as compensa- 
tion for damage by individuals or prejudice 
caused by acts of the authority in the general 
iiitcre.st, it is employed in France to designate 
the payment received by persons exercising 
public functions unpaid. The indemnity of 
senators and deputies is fixed by the electoral 
laws of 1875 at fr. 9000 (£360) a year. If 
they already exorcise an office paid by the stale 
their salary is suspended while tlicy sit in 
parliament, unless the salary is greater than 
the indemnity, in which case they receive the 
differenco. The law declares expressly that the 
functions of municipal councillors are gi’atuit- 
ous, the only exception being the right of the 
council to allow a sura of money to the mayor 
to uphold the dignity of his office ; hut the 
Paris municipal councillors, taking advantage 
of the distinction made between salary and 
indemnity, have for some years past voted 
themselves annually an indemnity, first of fr. 
4000 (£160) each, afterwards increased to fr. 
6000 (£240) for their personal expenses. The 
illegality of the vote is incontestable, but tlio 
govenirnent has so far tolerated the infraction 
of the law. T. L. 

INDEMNITY, A promise whereby one 
person undertakes to indemnify (to hold barm- 
le!5s) another against a liability undertaken on 
behalf of indemnifying party. An indemnity 
must be distinguished from a Guarantee {q.v.). 
If a person is entitled to indemnity against a 
liability ho may, when sued in respect of such 
liability, servo a “third party notice” on the 
indemnifying i)a7’ty, who will therou])on become 
bound by the judgment, unless he becomes a 
party to the action and disputes his liability. 

INDENTURE. A deed under seal, if made 
between two or more parties, is called an “in- 
denture”; if it is the deed of one party only, 
a “ deed poll. ” The first-mentioned name came 
to be used as deeds executed by several parties 
were generally copied out twice on the same 
])archment, which was then separated by an in- 
dented division. E. s. 

INDEX NUMHERS* are used to indicate 
changes in the value of money. The objects 
for which this measurement is undertaken are 
thus well stated by Sir R. Giffen (Second Report 
of the committee appointed for tlie pur 2 )os 0 
of investigating the best method of ascertain- 
ing and measuring variations in the value of 
the monetary standard. Report of the British 
Association, 1888) : — (1) The fixation of rents 
or other deferred payments extending over long 
periods of time, for which it has boon desired 
to obtain a currency of a more stable sort than 
money is STipposed to be. (2) To enable com- 
parisons to bo made between the value of money 
incomes in different places, which is often an 
object of great practical interest : not only 
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individuals contemplating residential changes, 
hut also governments and other largo s])end- 
ing bodies, spending money in widely distant 
places, having to consider this question. (3) 
cnahlo historians and other students making 
com})arisons between i)ast and present to give 
an a])proxiinate meaning to the money expres- 
sions which they deal with, and say roughly 
what a given line, or payment, or amount 
of national revenue or expenditure in a past 
age would mean in modern language. To which 
some would add: (4) To allord a measure 
of the extent to which trade and industry have 
been injuriously adeeted by a variation in prices ; 
and of the correction which it would be desir- 
able to apply to the curieney. 

An index number is constructed by com- 
bining several items, each of which is a ratio 
between the price of a certain article at a 
particular date undei' consideration last year 
or month) and the ])iice of the same article at 
a period taken as base or standard {t\(j. 1867- 
77, in the index number constructed by Mr. 
Sauerbeck, Journal of ike Siaiisticnl Society, 
1886 and 1893). These ratios are generally 
expressed as pereentagixs. Kij. the percentage | 
for flour in 188r>, as given by Mr. Saueibeck, 
is 63 ; meaning that the pnee of liour in 1885 
is to tiie average ]iiice of the same article in 
JSG7-77 es 63 : 100. The term iiuh'X number 
is sometimes applied (I'.g. by Mr. Sauerbeck, 
op. eU.) to eacii of tliese items, as well as to 
their combiiuilioii. 

The percentages aie usually compounded by 
taking an Aveuack of them. But a result of 
equal gene ‘ility may be obtained by taking 
thei sum. C’ue of the best- known index 
unmoors, that of the Economist, is thus con- 
structed. Twenty -two articles having been 
selected, the i)ri(‘e of each article at tin* current 
dat^ coTn})ered with its price at the 8tand.ard 
period (! 845-50) is expressed as a ]>erc^ntage ; 
and the sum of these ])ercentages is as tlie 
index number. Thus the Economist index 
number for the year 1873 is 2947 ; such a sum 
is easily l educed to tlie foiin of an average by 
sinqdo division {e.g. 2947 -f- 22 = 134). Ac- 
cordingly in Avhat follows it will be sufficient 
to consider tlie latter form only. 

The construction of an index number in esents 
the following probhmis : (a) What are the 
commodities of wliich the prices are to be taken ? 
(b) How are the ])r ices to be ascertained ? (c) 

How are the ratios hctwccii the prices of each 
article at the current and the slandard dates 
to bo coTiihiiied ? 

The answers to these ijU 'stions vary according 
to the j»uri»oso in hand (above, i)j). 384-5). As 
appropriate to the first purpose, a standard of 
defeiTed payments, methods jireseiit them- 
selves, viz. to arrange that the debtor should 
pay, the creditor receive, either (1) the same 
quantity of goods and services, the same amount 
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of utility, *0 to speak ; or (2) the product of 
the same quantity of labour — or more exactly 
cllbrt and sacrifice. 

Of these methods the former has been more 
generally accepted. It is adopted for instance 
by the British Association Committee already 
referred to, as par excellent, the measure of 
the change in the value of the monetary stand- 
ard. Tlie former method is indeed more prac- 
ticable, pcrha])s more intelligible. However, 
in favour of the latter there are some weighty 
considerations and authorities. It seems to he the 
nearest possible approach to Ricardo’s conception 
of a commodity invariable in value, “which at 
all times requires the same sacrifice of toil and 
labour to juoduco it” (^Principles, iii. ch. xx., 
“On Value and Riches,” cp. Mill, hk. iii. ch. 
XV., “On a Measure of Value”). “ A standard, ” 
says Lord Courtney, “should be something 
which as far as possible involves the same 
labour and the same sacrifice in obtaining it ” 
(^Nineteenth Century, March 1893). Prof. 
Marshall, ill his evidence before the royal com- 
mission on gold and silver, says, s})eakitig of 
appreciation of gold : “ When it is used as de- 
noting a rise in the real value of gold, I then 
regard it as measured by the diminution in the 
power which gold has of purchasing labour of 
all kinds — that is, not only manual labour, hut 
the labour of business men and all others en- 
gaged in industry of any kind ” ((Question 
9625). 

If the first method is adopted, the answ'crs 
to the questions above set are as follows : (a) 
The commodities of which the prices are to be 
taken should bo articles of consumption rather 
than materials and imj)lements. Payments 
for personal services should he included, hut 
not wages in general. (?/) Retail prices should 
bo used, (r) The proper combination of the 
ratios is an average of the kind technically called 
weighted (see Avekage). The general princii)le 
according to whieh the weights are to he assigned 
is that they shoulf* represent the im])ortance 
of each commodity to the consumer. But this 
idea may be embodied in different plans. 

1. One ])lan is to assign as the weight of 
each percentage, or ratio between prices, the 
viluo of the corresponding commodity at the 
initial or standard period. According to this 
plan the index number ^is the ratio between 
these two values : the quantities initially con- 
sumed at the prices of the current date, and 
the same quantities at tlm standard j)riccs. 
This met^iod is cxenq)lified by Sir R. Gilfen't 
estimate of the change in the value ot money 
between 1873 (and 1883) and earlier years, 
ill his report on prices of exports and impoits, 
1885, table v. 

2. Another plan is to assign, os the relative 
importance of each percentage, its value at the 
particular epoch, the current year. This plan 
is adopted by Sir I. Palgrave’s memoraiidutn 
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on Currency and Standard of Value ... in 
the tJiirJ report of the royal commission on 
depression of trade and industry, table xxvii. 

3. According:; to another jdan, the index 
number is the ratio between the following 
two values: Die quantities consumed at the 
current date at Die current prices, and the same 
quantities at standard juices. This plan is 
adopted by Mr. Sauerbeck {Joum. Slat. Sue., 
1886, p. nOo). 

4. Or, instead of taking either tlio initial 
quantities or Dioso of the current date, a mean 
between the two may bo taken. This is the 
jilaii adojited by the British Association Com- 
mittee. Tliey estimate “the average national 
exjienditurc on eacli class of article at ]>resent 
and for the last few years ” ; and jiut for the 
relative irnportanco of each commodity a round 
number corresponding to that cstiniato. Thus 
the estimated exjienditure j)or annum on wheat is 
£60,000,000, and on 7mtt £100,000,000 : that 
is respectively 6 *5 per cent, and 1 1 jier cent of 
the sum of the corresjionding estimates for all 
the commodities utilised by the committee. 
As convenient ajiproximations, the weights live 
and ton arc recommended by the oonimittoo. 

If the index number based on labour (soo above, 
p. 385), ratlier than on consumption, is adopted 
03 the standard for deferred payments, it would 
be proper by analogy to take as the measure of 
apju’ociation or dejirociation the change in the 
pecuniary remuneration of a certain sot of 
services, namely all, or the principal, which are 
rendered in the course of production throughout 
the community during a year, either at the 
initial or the current ejioch ; or some expression 
intermediate between the t\'o specified. But 
it may be doubted whether the statistics 
requisite for this method arc available. 

With regard to the second and third of the 
jnirjioses above enumerated, the determination 
of the comjiarativo value of money at distant 
jilaces and remote times — one or other of the two 
methods indicated would seem to be theoretically 
proper. 

For the fourth purpose, the regulation of 
currency, the proper construction of the index 
number would seem to be as follows : (a) The 
“ articles ” of which the prices are taken into 
acciftiint should be both commodities and services ; 
(b) both wholesale avd retail prices should be 
used ; (c) the relative irajiortanco of each 
article should bo proportioned to the demand 
upon the currency which it makes. But here 
as in other parts of the subject theovy halts a 
little, and statistics lag far behind theory. 

Considering the theoretical doubts and statis- 
tical difficultiea^which attend tho determination 
of mights projier.to each purjiose, there is much 
to be said in favour of assigning equal relative 
importance to, 4 ill tho items ; especially if care 
is taken to include many articles such as 007 - 71 , 


cotton, etc., which for any of the piirjioscs which 
may be con tern j)lated must be of li rat-rate im- 
jiortaiice. Such is the cbaractcr of some of the 
jiyiiicipal index numbers which have been con 
structed — those of the Ecomnnid, of Jevons 
of Socthcer, and of Mr. Sauerbeck. 

In the construction of such an index number 
tho use of tho arithmetic mean is not imjierative. 
.levons employs the geometric mean. His 
reasons for preferring it are not very clear (the 
“Variation of Prices,” Carre^icy ami Finance, p. 
120). A more intelligible cxjilaiiatiou is given 
by Pi-of, Westergaard ( Wahrscheinlichktitskhrc) 
— the geometric mean alone presents a certain 
consistency between its results, wliicli may be 
thus indicated. Taking any three date.s, x, ?/, 

z, put tho symbol to denote Dio index 

number for the date y rcfci ri'd to the date x as 

standard ; with similar intcrpictations fur 

and (•-). Tl,™ (^) X (:) = (;), aa it owjht 

by analogy with perfect measurements in oUicr 
sciojiceJ 5 , if the geomotrio mean be used, but 
not if any other mean be employed. The 
geometric mean has also the advantage of 
being less liable than the ordinary average to 
be unduly aHected by extremely high jiriees 
(Jteport of the British AssocialUni, 1887, p. 283). 
The great objection to the geometric mean is 
its cumbrousneas. 

There is aiiotlier kind of mean which has 
some of the advantages of the geometric, and 
is free from its essential disadvantage ; namely, 
tho median (see Avi imue), which is formed by 
arranging tho items in the order of magnitude, 
and taking as tho mean that figure which lias 
as many of the itenis above as below it. For 
instance the median of tho forly-tive jiorcentages 
on wl^ch Mr. Sauerbeck’s index number is 
based was, for 1892, 66 ; while the aritlimotic 
meau was 68. It is difficult to see why the 
latter result is preferable to the former ; il 
what is required is an index of the change iu 
general pi ices, not specially referred to any 
jiarticular jiurposo, such as of securing a con- 
stant benefit to a legatee. 

The perplexity of a choice between such a 
variety of methods is much reduced by the two 
following considerations. First, beggars cannot 
bo choo.scrs. The paucity of statistical data 
(see the rejiort drawn up by Sir R. Ciffen in the 
lleport of the British Association for 1888, p. 
183)restrictathooj>eration. Thus fortho purpose 
of index numbers baseil on consumption (above, 
p. 3 8 5) retail prices are tbooretically appropriate ; 
but “ practically it is found that only the prices 
of leading commodities, cajiable of being dealt 
with iu large wholesale markets, can be made 
use of” (Giffen, loc. cit.y Second, the difforeuco 
between the results of different methods is likely 
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individuals contemplating residential changes, 
hut also governments and other largo s])end- 
ing bodies, spending money in widely distant 
places, having to consider this question. (3) 
cnahlo historians and other students making 
com})arisons between i)ast and present to give 
an a])proxiinate meaning to the money expres- 
sions which they deal with, and say roughly 
what a given line, or payment, or amount 
of national revenue or expenditure in a past 
age would mean in modern language. To which 
some would add: (4) To allord a measure 
of the extent to which trade and industry have 
been injuriously adeeted by a variation in prices ; 
and of the correction which it would be desir- 
able to apply to the curieney. 

An index number is constructed by com- 
bining several items, each of which is a ratio 
between the price of a certain article at a 
particular date undei' consideration last year 
or month) and the ])iice of the same article at 
a period taken as base or standard {t\(j. 1867- 
77, in the index number constructed by Mr. 
Sauerbeck, Journal of ike Siaiisticnl Society, 
1886 and 1893). These ratios are generally 
expressed as pereentagixs. Kij. the percentage | 
for flour in 188r>, as given by Mr. Saueibeck, 
is 63 ; meaning that the pnee of liour in 1885 
is to tiie average ]iiice of the same article in 
JSG7-77 es 63 : 100. The term iiuh'X number 
is sometimes applied (I'.g. by Mr. Sauerbeck, 
op. eU.) to eacii of tliese items, as well as to 
their combiiuilioii. 

The percentages aie usually compounded by 
taking an Aveuack of them. But a result of 
equal gene ‘ility may be obtained by taking 
thei sum. C’ue of the best- known index 
unmoors, that of the Economist, is thus con- 
structed. Twenty -two articles having been 
selected, the i)ri(‘e of each article at tin* current 
dat^ coTn})ered with its price at the 8tand.ard 
period (! 845-50) is expressed as a ]>erc^ntage ; 
and the sum of these ])ercentages is as tlie 
index number. Thus the Economist index 
number for the year 1873 is 2947 ; such a sum 
is easily l educed to tlie foiin of an average by 
sinqdo division {e.g. 2947 -f- 22 = 134). Ac- 
cordingly in Avhat follows it will be sufficient 
to consider tlie latter form only. 

The construction of an index number in esents 
the following probhmis : (a) What are the 
commodities of wliich the prices are to be taken ? 
(b) How are the ])r ices to be ascertained ? (c) 

How are the ratios hctwccii the prices of each 
article at the current and the slandard dates 
to bo coTiihiiied ? 

The answers to these ijU 'stions vary according 
to the j»uri»oso in hand (above, i)j). 384-5). As 
appropriate to the first purpose, a standard of 
defeiTed payments, methods jireseiit them- 
selves, viz. to arrange that the debtor should 
pay, the creditor receive, either (1) the same 
quantity of goods and services, the same amount 
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of utility, *0 to speak ; or (2) the product of 
the same quantity of labour — or more exactly 
cllbrt and sacrifice. 

Of these methods the former has been more 
generally accepted. It is adopted for instance 
by the British Association Committee already 
referred to, as par excellent, the measure of 
the change in the value of the monetary stand- 
ard. Tlie former method is indeed more prac- 
ticable, pcrha])s more intelligible. However, 
in favour of the latter there are some weighty 
considerations and authorities. It seems to he the 
nearest possible approach to Ricardo’s conception 
of a commodity invariable in value, “which at 
all times requires the same sacrifice of toil and 
labour to juoduco it” (^Principles, iii. ch. xx., 
“On Value and Riches,” cp. Mill, hk. iii. ch. 
XV., “On a Measure of Value”). “ A standard, ” 
says Lord Courtney, “should be something 
which as far as possible involves the same 
labour and the same sacrifice in obtaining it ” 
(^Nineteenth Century, March 1893). Prof. 
Marshall, ill his evidence before the royal com- 
mission on gold and silver, says, s})eakitig of 
appreciation of gold : “ When it is used as de- 
noting a rise in the real value of gold, I then 
regard it as measured by the diminution in the 
power which gold has of purchasing labour of 
all kinds — that is, not only manual labour, hut 
the labour of business men and all others en- 
gaged in industry of any kind ” ((Question 
9625). 

If the first method is adopted, the answ'crs 
to the questions above set are as follows : (a) 
The commodities of which the prices are to be 
taken should bo articles of consumption rather 
than materials and imj)lements. Payments 
for personal services should he included, hut 
not wages in general. (?/) Retail prices should 
bo used, (r) The proper combination of the 
ratios is an average of the kind technically called 
weighted (see Avekage). The general princii)le 
according to whieh the weights are to he assigned 
is that they shoulf* represent the im])ortance 
of each commodity to the consumer. But this 
idea may be embodied in different plans. 

1. One ])lan is to assign as the weight of 
each percentage, or ratio between prices, the 
viluo of the corresponding commodity at the 
initial or standard period. According to this 
plan the index number ^is the ratio between 
these two values : the quantities initially con- 
sumed at the prices of the current date, and 
the same quantities at tlm standard j)riccs. 
This met^iod is cxenq)lified by Sir R. Gilfen't 
estimate of the change in the value ot money 
between 1873 (and 1883) and earlier years, 
ill his report on prices of exports and impoits, 
1885, table v. 

2. Another plan is to assign, os the relative 
importance of each percentage, its value at the 
particular epoch, the current year. This plan 
is adopted by Sir I. Palgrave’s memoraiidutn 
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[Jevoiis, The.ory of Exchange, 2n(l etl. p. 99 
(htatiiinent of tlio law). — Walker, I^ol. Kcon., art. 
ru2 (a restatement). — Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. ii. 
cli. iv. § 3 (lm]K*.rl'ectious of actual markets). — 
Edgeworth, Matlteinutical Psi/chics, })p. 19, 46 
(possible exceptions to the law of imiiflerem’e).] 

K Y. E. 

INDIRECT TAXATION, in the ordinary 
English use, is that which is “demanded from 
one per-son in the exjiectation and intention 
that he shall iiKlcmiiify himself at the e.xpenso 
of another” (Mill, Principles, bk. v. eh. iii. § i.), 

i. c. it eoini)risc3 taxes on commodities levied 
IVom [u-oducers or dealers. 

The administrative apjdication of the term, 
at least on the continent, is wider. “ Indirect 
taxation is levied on the oceiirreneo of a fact, 
act, or cx(!hange ; it does not recpiire lists of 
contributions regularly or periodically estab- 
lished ” ( Leroy -Ikau lieu, Science des Fiivmccs, 
t. i. p, 273,cp. Wagner, FinauzwissenHehtft, vol. 

ii. p. 239). It therefore covers taxes on suc- 
cessions and gifts as well as the stamp and 
ri'gistratiou duties. 

According to the Piiystocuats ( 7 . 17 .) all taxes, 
except that levied 011 the prodnit net, wci’o 
indirect, since they were necessarily shifted to 
it (see DriiEUT Taxation and Taxation). 

[A. Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft, vol. li. pp. 
239-247.]' c. F. n. 

The }>assage from Mill quoted above includes, 
among the class “ Indirect,” such taxes as — 

“the excise or customs. The producer or 
importer of a commodity is called upon to pay a 
tax oil it, not with the intention to levy a peculiar 
contribution upon him, but to tax through him 
the consumers of the commodity, from whom it 
is supposed that he will recovci the ainoinit by 
means of an advance in price ” (Mill, Principle.'t, 
bk. V. ch. iii. § i.). 

Mill’s definitions of diiect and indirect taxes 
make the diH'crcnce to turn upon the mode of 
incidence, a division jirobably originally siig- 
gi*sted by the theory of the liUYsiooiiATS {q.v.) 
that all taxes being jiaid ultimately out of the 
“not produce” of land, it would be better to 
impose a single tax charged directly on the 
landowners than to assess the fund inx^redly 
by other taxes. lJut, as Sidgwiek {Principles 
of Political Ecoiumy, bk. iii. ch. viii. § 8) 
says — 

“we can only partiaKy succeed 111 making the 
burden of ‘ direct ’ or ‘ indirect ’ taxes fall where 
we desire ; the burden is liable to bo transferred 
to other jtersons wlieif it is iiiteuded to remain 
wuc. d it is first imposed ; ami, on ti'e other 
hand, when it is intended to be transferred, the * 
process of transference is liable to bo turdy and 
incomplete.” 

Thus — 

“In common parlance the di.stiiiction between 
direct and indirect taxes is pr.actically relegated 
to the mind of th^ legislator : what he wishe-s to 
have home b> the original taxjjayer is called a 


direct tax, what ho intends to have borne by some 
one else than the original taxpayer is calletl in- 
direct. Uiilortuiiately the intention of the legis- 
lator is not identical with the actual result. We 
must, tlien, either revise our uomcuclaturo or 
declare the present distinction of little value” 
(Seligniaii, The Shifting and Inctdcnce vj Taxa- 
tion, 1899, p. 311). 

A distribution of taxes subject to change with 
every now theory of incidence imist necessarily, 
whatever may bo its value in economy, be 
almost useless fur administrative purposes. 
Hence llastable states that — 

“practical tiuauciers have adopted a dillereiit 
basis of distinction, ami regard those taxes as 
direct which are levied 011 peinmiiciit and recur- 
ring occasions ; while chaigcs on occasional and 
jiarticular events are jiluccd under the category 
of indirect taxation" {Public Finance, ed. 1903, 
p. 27 J). 

Under this method the income tax is direct, 
and the excise and custoiiis iiulircL-t, as in 
Mill’s deliiiitions, but tlic death duties liom 
direct become indirect. This classification, 
which is based on the possibility or otlimwiso 
ot having a list of taximyeis {i'6k nominal f) 
is that adojiled in Franco. P, Leroy -Ijcauheii 
objects to it as empirical, andconfouiuling tilings 
which ought to bo distinguished. Ho would 
define a tax as direct if it was intended to 
charge the taxpayer immediately and propor- 
tionally to his fortune or revenue, and as indirect 
if otlicnvLso {Science des Finances, 1899, vol. 
i. 273). Wagner {Finanztvisscnschafl, 1890, 
vol. iL 237-217) gives a lull aecouiit of the 
controversy with lespect to teiminoJogy. He 
tavours a definition based on incidence. 

BastabJe, desirous of retaiuing the broad line 
of division that the old meaning of “diieet" 
and “indirect” gave, observes that — 

“if w<^take the teims, not as giving a complete 
clas.'.ificatiou of tuxes, but as marking the presence 
or absence of a certain characterLstic, they may be 
employed with advantage, but rather to suggest 
reasons lor duscriminution than to definitely settle 
results." He starts, then, 

“with the conception of direct taxes as those 
levied immediately on the ‘subjects,’ or ultimati 
bearers, of the cliarge, ami thercl'oro embracing 
taxes on income and jiroperty, or on their com- 
ponent parts, in opposition to duties on com- 
modities and on exeliange, where there is a shifting 
of the burden from the immediate payer to the 
'subject’ which justifies the name of ‘iudii'ect,’ " 

and proceeds to consider the merits and defects 
of each class. On the borderland between 
direct and indirect taxes he places taxes on 
transfers, on contracts, on communication and 
transport, and, in short, the numerous Charges 
on acta (pp. 349-356). 

In favour of direct taxation may be urged 
facility and small coat of collection, combined 
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with delitiiloiuiss of yield, whilst against it are 
the niipopulaiity of the collector’s demand for 
payment, the difiiculty of taxing directly the 
poorer members of society, and the inclasti'iily 
of certain torms of cliarge, caj. on lands and 
houses, the assessment of which is usually of 
necessity lixed for some yeai\s. Indirect taxa- 
tion is more costly to collect, and more variable 
in its yield, owing to the ])Owcr of increasing 
or diminishing consimi}>iion ot taxed com- 
modities at will, but it is liardly felt at the 
time of ])aynicnt, is available for reaebing the 
poorer classes, and in times of prosj)erity is 
autoinatieally ex})ansive. Its special drawback 
is the dangei- of loss throiigli the disturbance 
of indiistiy, particularly by excise interference 
with freedom of manutacture. (For the jtoiiit 
of view of a iiiiaiice minister, see Hansard, [102] 
5H:br>8r..) 

“In spite of the evils that aie associated with 
iiidiiect laxatiop. and are only partially prevented 
by liscal improvements, it lias been found necessary 
by all the great nations of modern times to retain 
customs and excise <luUes as an important part of 
the tax’ system. In Kngland, Russia, and Franco 
the excises and customs yield about half the 
national ru\eimes. In Cicniiaiiy the impeniil 
legislation regidates the customs and excises on 
salt, tohaeco, spirituous liquois, beer and sngai, 
and Witl) three exceptions tlie constituent States 
do not tax these things, in the United States 
the federal government draws most of its rei enuc 
from e’^cises and customs in nearly equal pro- 
jiortion. In comparing direct and indirect taxes 
both must be considered as parts of the whole tax 
sy.stfMn. ^'’he chief merit in either case is that 
Uk one reme lie,s the defects of the other.” 
(NiLiiolson, Eleimnta of Political Econoiny^ 1003, 
p. 481.) (See Diuect Taxation. Cost 
01' Collection or Taxhs. Taxation.) 

F. A. 

INDIRECT UTILITY. A distin^ion has 
been <lrawn between direct and indirect utility. 
“Direct utility,” Jevoiis says (Theory of 
Political Economy^ ch. hi.), “atbuhes to a 
tiling like food, which we can actually ajqdy 
to satisfy onr wants. But things which have 
no direct utility may he tlie means of procuring 
us such by exchange, and they may therefore 
be said to have indirect utility.” 

Jevons refers, in connection with this, to the 
following passage in Uamier, Traill (PEcojiomie 
Politique^ 6th ed. ch. i. § iii. ; “ Utility is direct 
or indirect. It is direct in the ca.se of things the 
immediate application of which satisfies our wants ; 
a loaf of bread -possf uses this utility for n man ' 
sutrering from hunger. It is indirect in the case 
of things which are only the menus whereby we 
can procure what is necessary to satisfy those 
wants, which they cannot themselves satisfy. For 
instance, a man possesses two pieces of bread : 
with one ho satisties his hunger ; this i*’ an ex- 
ample of direct utility : urged hy thirst, he 


exchanges the othei for something to drink ; thii 
is an example of indirect utility. 

“ Utility which is no longer direct acquires thf 
quality ot being intercliangeabh;, and becomes also 
Value ” (see Utility). 

INDIVIDUALISM. This term was applied 
hy S. Mill (»S'oaa^ixv//, p. 114) to that system 
of industrial organisation in wliich all initiative 
i.s due to private iiidivid lals, and all organisa- 
tion to their volnntaiy agreement. Under 
such a system the functions of the state 
are restricted to the maintenance of order, 
inolnding the defence of the country, the 
enforcement of coiitiacts, and in general 
to supplying the conditions necessary to the 
working of voluntary action. The natural anti- 
thesis to individualism is Collritivism or wo 
may say Socialism, a system under which in- 
dustry is directly organised by the state, wliich 
owns all means of production and niMuagcs all 
processes by aiqioiiiti'd oliieers. 

In its cx'treuio torm individualism would 
deny to the state industrial activities of every 
soil, even the construction of roads, bridges, 
and hailioiirs, and the coinage of money, 
doing still farther, it is discovered that the 
80 -callcd repiessive functions of the state are 
mostly industrial. Lawsuits are a s])ccies of 
compulsory arbitration of dis]tulcs, including 
industrial ones. The punishment of theft is 
the repression of a ]u‘rsoiiul activity known to 
be ])crnicious. A few have been found who 
disapprove oven of these functions ol the state 
and urge their eiitiio abolition. They are 
properly known as auarebists or disbelievers 
in any government, and they represent the 
utmost range of individualism. In the follow- 
ing discussion it will be understood that only 
a qualified individualism is intondei, that is to 
say, such a eoin]U'omiso with the opposite 
principle as has been represented by the most 
individualistic of modern states. 

The essential features of inJividnalism arc, 
(1) private pro])5ity in capital, to which arc 
added almost of necessity the rights of bequest 
and inheritance, thus permitting uidimited 
transfer and accumulation. (2) Competition, 
a rivjflry between individuals in tlie acquisition 
of wealth, a struggle for existence in which the-- 
fittest survive. 

It is evident that both tlicse ])rinciples Lave 
advantages and disadvantages lor society. In 
entering a field where controversy has been 
violent, only a brief cnpmeralion of admitted 
tendencies is ajqiropriate. Among the advan- 
tages of individualism should first bo mentioned 
the enormous incentive it furnishes to the 
accumulation of })ro]K'rty and so in lirectly to the 
production of wealth, ’fashs are undertaken 
in hope of unusual personal advantage which 
would not be undertaken by a man receiving 
a moderate and fixed reward not influenced 
by special achievements. It is ])laiu that a 
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considerable class of jiersons are thus induced 
to exert to the utmost faculties which would 
otherwise lie dormant. Further, the control of 
funds o' capital by individuals enables them 
to develop ideas of gi’cat value to society, but 
ideas which society would not value until so 
developed. Tims it is claimed that individual- 
ism not only excites ingenuity but gives it 
scope, and \itili8es it in a way that socialism 
would not so obviously do. Finally, quite apart 
from all ir)aterial advantages there should he 
noted the intellectual qualities which indi- 
vidualism dcvclo})S — shrewdness, penetration, 
aggressiveness, and indopeiidonce. These char- 
acterise in a high degree tl»e foremost members 
of an advanced individualistic society. 

Certain disadvanbiges are, lurn'cvcr, e,(pially 
obvious. The prineijdc of natural selection 
seems to be abnonnally active in a vigorous 
individualistic society. If great incentives are 
furnished to certain men, their number is in- 
creasingly small. The bo})e of accumulation 
becomes a forlorn hope to most men in a highly 
organised individualistic society, and they suffer 
from a dearth of incentives d(!structive even 
of the siini)lest economic virtues. Thus the 
impetus given to production by individual 
incentives is partly neutralised by the deteriora- 
tion or arrested development of the masses of the 
productive population from whom these incen- 
tives are increasingly witliheld. It is further 
neutralised by the loot that the c-ontrol of cajnbil 
moans also ]»rivilege in consumption. If men 
of wealth are merely ca])italists, and consume 
moderately, tlie only danger arising from their 
disproportionate owiierslnp is that of excessive 
fonnation of capital, but to this danger we must 
add that of occasional 8])end thrift consump- 
tion, alike detrimental ami irritating to society. 
The tendency of cajiital to accumulate in the 
moat competent hands lias also its counterpart 
ill the chances of inheritance, which often give 
it to those who are incompetent 

Tlio more conspicuous disadvantage of in- 
dividualism is tlie waste involved in competition. 
Its cost in active antagonisms and divided efforts 
is enormous, and has been frequently dis- 
cussed. Finally, the intellectual quyitics 
dbvelojied by individualism are more or less 
balanced by the eiliical weakness which it in- 
volves. Individualism is avowedly egoistic. 
Competition has often seemed ruthlessly to 
eliminate ethical sentiment At the best it 
threatens its existence* j 

u is impossible to weigh the mciits and 
demerits of individualism without a fuller con- 
sideration of socialism than present data will 
allow. Siiliico it to say that its disadvantages 
have been felt so seriously as to lead many 
countries of late Ibo modify the system by in- 
creasing the industrial functions of the state. 

Tlie exporiono^ of corporate industry cannot 
well be iliscuased hero, Imt it is plain that such 


a system is not individualistic, and that the 
])rinciplcs of management arc such as govern- 
ment is familiar with, and might conceivably 
usiiwith an cflicicncy proportioned to the ex- 
cellence of its own organisation. In tliis rcsjiect 
corporate industry resembles socialism as well 
as ill the further respect that comiictiiion and 
its attendant waste are frequently eliminated, 
though the henclit that niiglit result lifis not 
always inured to society. 

The existing indust lial system is in many 
respects a mixture of socialism and individualism 
and is doubtless destined to remain so, though 
ill what proportion tlie two will ultimately 
combine it is impossible to predict. No scheme 
of complete socialism has been jtroposed whicli 
jirovidcs at all adequately for tlie utilisation of 
Immaii originality for the ends of progress, or 
appreciates the value to society of a leisured 
class. On tlie other hand it is alleged tliat 
the best individualistic systems have largely 
sijuaiidcrcd and jiervertod originality and de- 
veloped a leisured class which lias not risen 
to the level of its duties. The modern tendency 
of society to limit individualism is doubtless 
due to deeper ethical considerations, the de- 
velopment of which is one of Ihe most remark- 
able features of the day. 

[Any standard work on )K)litical economy is an 
analysis of the individualistic system. ICly, Out- 
lines of Economics, analyses tlic present mixed 
system .as such. Mill discusses the dilliculties of 
collective or state industry. The weakness of 
individualism is stated witli great force by socialifA 
writers, best of all perhaps lu Edward Bellamy’s 
socialist romance. Looking JiacLmrd. Defence 
and counter oritieisiu are to he found in the works 
of opponents of socialism, e.g. llae, Contev^pom/g 
Socialism, and Graham, Socialism new and old. 

See also Montague, Individual Lihcrty. — 
Nicholson, Principles of Political Economy, vol, i. 
ch. XV. — Donistliorpc, J iidividualism, — Walker, 
“Mr. IMlamy,” etc., Atlantic Monthly, Feh. 
1890. — E. Richter, Eukunflshildcr, 1892. — Also 
Socialism, A]»p.] ii. ii. p. 

INDORSEMENT. See Bill of Exohanor. 
INDUCTIVE METHOD. There is some 
ambiguity in the use of this expression. Some- 
times it is used with reference to any iiujuiry 
in which results are arrived at by the study of 
concrete facts. The following passage from 
Prof. R. M. Smith, Science Economic Discussion, 
p. Ill, illustrates this acceptation of the term. 
“ Finally, wo may ask, what can the inductive 
method do when it faces some great economic 
problem which affects the whole coinmiiiiity 
and civilisation itself? Such a jirobloin is the 
labour problem. What is the condition of the 
labouring class ? Has that condition dctciior- 
ated or improved ? The inductive inotliod lias 
not shrniik from attempting to liiid an answer to 
even such questions as these. Thorold Rogciti 
has laboriously traced the condition of the Eng- 
lish labourer during the last six centunes, for the 





purpose of answering this question historically. 
Giflen has attempted, by statistics, to show 
that tliG condition of tlie labouring class has 
materially improved during the last lifty years/’ 
Dr. Keynes, on the other hand, objects to this 
use of the term {Scope and Method of Pol. JHco- 
noiny^ 2nd cd., p. 200, note) on the ground that 
what is naturally understood “by induction 
and the inductive method is a process of 
reasoning whereby, on the strength of particular 
instancas, a general law is established.” From 
this point of view, the instances given by Prof. 
Smith would rather bo regarded as illustrating 
the statistical or realistic or concrete method 
of economic impiiry. It seems clear, however, 
that when an inductive method is spoken of 
it is not usually restricted to a method by which 
general laws are ascertained. Thus, Prof. 
Sidgwick says (“ S''Ope and Method of Economic 
►Science, p. 3J3) tluit “even as regards the pre- 
sent condiiion of indnslry in the more advanced 
countries, to which the theory of modern eco- 
nomic science primarily relates, there is, I con- 
ceive, no disjuito as to the need of what is 
called a ‘realistic’ or ‘inductive’ method — 
i.e. as to the need of accurately ascertaining 
particular facts when we arc inquiring into the 
particular causes of particular values, or of the 
shares of paiticular economic classes at any 
given place and time.” Hero the inductive 
method is identilied with the realistic, and is 
not conceived as necessarily concerned with the 
ascertainment of general laws, but only of par- 
ticular causes at a jiarticular place and time. 
The discussion of the correct use of the term 
induction i vast evidently be left to writers on 
indwCtive logic ; but it may be permissible to 
remark here that Mill’s inlluence has perha])S 
tended to narrow the use of the term in a way 
that is neither conformable to popular usage 
nor converient for scientific purposes.^ At any 
rat’j, when we s])cak of the inductive method 
with reference to political economy, % seems 
best io understand it as meaning any method 
by which truths of scicntilic value are obtained 
which are not directly dedueible from principles 
already known. If the term is thus understood, 
Mill’s inductive methods represent only a small 
part of inductive investigation ; and the in- 
stances given by Profs. Sidgwick and Smith, so 
(ar as the results to which they refer are 
regarded as having scientific value, are correctly 
taken os illustrations of induction. It seems 
necessary to say that the results must have 
scientific value ; for probably no one would 
regard mere economic history or mere statistics 
os illustrating the inductive method, or any 
other method, except in so far as they supjdy 

1 Mi^rellimro.ia Es‘inys n id Addresses, p. 180. 

2 The Honi(‘wli;it. niinow ^ iew Mill took of the aim and 
scope of induction is prob ibly largely r<‘spon.sible for his 
low esUmato of Urn value of the inductive metluxl in 
economics. See Essays on snm Unsettled {jur'dions oj 
Vol Bcort., Essay V., and Si/slcm of Logie, bl;. vl. ch. lx. 


results that are oapible of throwing light on 
economic tendencies. Even Mill would no 
doubt have been willing to describe the in- 
stances given by Prof. Smith as “subsidiary to 
induction ” ; and perha])s it is simplest to re- 
gard processes subsidiary to induction as being 
themselves inductive in their nature. 

Assuming, then, that induction and deduc- 
tion arc to be understood in such a sense that 
between them they exhaust all the methods by 
which economic truths of any scientific value 
are ascertained, we have next to ask, What is 
the importance of the inductive method in 
economic research I This .subject has been 
already to a con.sidcrable extent discussed in 
the article on Diamc'iivE Me tiioi), and it is not 
necessary to add much to what is there said. 
The classical economists, led hy Ricardo, are 
certainly chargeable with having comparatively 
neglected the inductive method, ’riiere arc, how- 
ever, some certiiii groiind.s on which their action 
may be defended. It may be said, on the one 
hand, that the facts to be dealt with by the 
economist are too comjilieated, and too little 
aiiicnahle to experimental treatment, to ho 
suitable for the apjiliciition of the inductive 
method. For this reason it may bo urged that 
the observation of economic facts Ls seldom of 
any scientific value, except by way of verifying 
or correcting the results of deductive reasoning. 
This is no doubt largely true. A pui’cly induc- 
tive investigation would bo a long one ; and 
the practical inipoitance of some economic 
tmtha naturally renders us im\>atic;nt of slow 
processes. Also, it is no doubt true that the 
economist has seldom the power of modifying 
his facts experimentally, so as to facilitate 
investigation. The importance of the latter 
point, however, may be exaggerated. Tlie 
absence of experiment is partly compensated 
by the natural entcr])risc of human nature, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, by the 
possibility of forecasting results. The former 
fact given rise to is sometimes described 
a.s “ unintentional experiment.” This is 
pel baps an inaccurate exiiression but it is 
cerUinly true that the uatuial enterprise of 
huii.an nature renders cxi)crimcnt less necessary 
in such a subject a.s economics than it is in tlio 
case of objects that are comparatively inegjt or 
that are difficult to observe under varying 
conditions. The jiowet of placing ourselves 
imaginatively in dilfercnt circumstances, and 
considering what the result would be,^ is also a 
condition that renders aclual experiment relat- 
, ivcly un’heccssary. It may be urged, liowevcr, 
on the other hand, that the latter circumstance 

[ 1 St>e Keynes’s Seojye and Method of I’ciHtiuil Economy, 

I p. 175, note. 

2 This is whut raimos dos('ribPs(//if;£«iZ Method of Po. 
lUical Eronomy,\i\}. W (n)rts ’‘aiiitileriorsHbsfcitute"for 
experiment, or ns ‘'cxpuiirnent eoiiiiueted nipiitally.” 
Cp. also Keynes’s Scope and Method of PolUirM Economy, 
p. 178, note. 
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to a i^eat ex Lent renders t*lio indiicfive method 
itself unnecessary. “In order to know, e.g.*' 
says Cainies(Xr)f/tcaZ M ethod of Political Econm-y, 
p. 88), “ \v)iy a farmer engages in the production 
of corn, why lie cultivates liis land up to a cer- 
tain point, and why he docs not cultivate it 
fiirthcr, it is not necessary that we should 
derive our kixnvlcdge from a series of general- 
isations jtrocccdirig upward from the statistias 
of corn and cultivation to tlie mental feelings 
which stimulate the fanner, on the one hand, 
and, on tlio other, to the })hysieal qualities oi 
the soil on which the productiveness of that 
industry depends. It is not necessary to do 
this — to resort to tliis circuitous process — for this 
reason, that we have, or may liave if wo choose 
to turn our attention to the subject, dircict 
knowledge of those causes in our consciousness 
of what passes in our own minds, and in the 
information which our senses convoy, or at 
least arc capable of conveying, to us of external 
parts. Every one who embarks in any indus- 
trial pursuit is conscious of the motives which 
actuate him in doing so,” etc. It is unnecessary, 
then, in such cases as tlicsc, to resort to the 
inductive method of inquiry, becau.se the chief 
causes involved are known to us either by direct 
f)ersonal experience, or by sympathetic imagin- 
ation, or by the instrumentality of language. 
But this is only partly true. In complicated 
cases it is difficult to disentangle motives— even 
our own, — and to estimate to what extent differ- 
ent considerations have weight in our conduct. 
And this is especially difficult when we have to 
compare the actions of men in difSei-ent times 
and nations. In such cases an inductive 
method of investigatioji seems to be indispens- 
able. 

Summing up, then, we may describe the place 
of the inductive method in economics in this 
way. On the one hand, it is the method by 
which the premises of the deductive method are 
secured, and by which its results are verified. 
On the other hand, it is tlicf method by which 
imj)ortant facts are a.scertained to which the 
deductive method cannot as yet bo ajqdicd. 
The importance of carefully ascertaining the 
premises that ought to be adopted in deductive 
v.,^reasoning was very much overlooked by the 
earlier economists. Tlicy seemed frequently 
to get their premises out of the air without 
any preliminary investigation. Similarly, they 
tended to bo rather remiss in the verification of 
their results. But i>erha})3 their chief error lay 
in the tendency to overlook the importance of 
Linse elements in economic life to wl5ich the 
method of deductive inquiry is not at jrt’esent 
a})])licable — e,g. to the study of consumption, 
and to the investigation of special economic 
forces, — as, for iijstanco, that of custom — oj)era- 
tive at [Mirticular times and places. Their errors 
, in thcj’e respects have been well emphasised by 
tltft historical school. It is perhaps wortli 


noting that Carlyle also, in his less scientifi* 
way, brought out the im])oitanco of inductivi 
iminiry. In chap. ii. of his essay on “Chart- 
isni” ho suggests a number of statistical inquii-ies 
w’itli lespect 1o the condition of the woikiiig 
chisso.s, which would form the basis for a lino 
of inductive investigations. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that inq nines of this kind have 
not as yet luinished us with much dcliuife, light 
either on economic tendencies or on methods of 
practical leform. But there is eveiy roison to 
hope that they will be more fruitful in the future. 
And if the results of the deductive method have 
hitherto been more imjiosiiig, they have jirob- 
ably also been more misleading. The careful 
impiiries set on foot by such wribu's as Le Tlay 
or Mr. Charles Booth can hardly fail in the end 
to be both light-bearing and fruit-bearing. 
This is especially the casii when siieh int|uiries 
are coiiducbal in accordance with the jaincijiles 
of the IIisTOiucAn Mi'/riioi). In oconomics, 
as ill other .sciences that deal with life, the 
genetic method conihines, to a large extent, the 
advantages both of deduction and of induefion. 

[Furtlierinformatioii \mI1i regaid to the indnefivu 
methoil will he found in mosl s}.slematie tieatises 
on political economy, as well as in woiks on 
indiietive logic. — Wagner’s Lrhr- nnd llandhuch 
der politischen Oekonomie is spei’i.illy instructive 
{3rd edition, 1892, pp. 191-22, >). — Ddthey’s JCtn- 
leilting in die (icisfeswissemc/in/tcn may he found 
8Ugge.stive. — Reference may also be made to the 
various works mentioned at the end of the article 
on Deductive Method (see also IIistoiucal 
Method ; Statistio.s, etc.).] j. s. m. 

INDUSTRIAL COLONIES. The ]noposfd 
to found industiial colonio.s owes its origin to 
two causes. First, the leal or siip})Osed 
existence of a class v hose poveity or destitution 
results from want of employment, whether 
the cause of that want he incompetence, vice, 
the state of ]>rodncti()n, or overpojmlation. 
Secondli^ a tendency on the part of population 
to flock into the towns, swelling the mimbers 
of the above class. Hence, tlie object of such 
colonies may be said to be twofold, to prevent 
unemployed labourers from drifting into a state 
of vagabondage, and to raise the vagabond class 
to iudustrious independence. 

Historically, we find these can.sos playing a 
part in Greek colonisation, whicli was closely 
bound up in the pojmlation quc.stion, and in 
those Roman settleTnonts which rejiresent an 
attemjit to solve the agrarian difficulty. In 
modern time.'! several experiments have been 
made. In HDlland the sebeme of jilanting out 
the unemjiloyeil jiopiihition of towns in the 
country dates from 1818, and has taken two 
forms, (l) The semi-])cnal colonies of Vcon- 
liuizon and Ommersclians, which are suiiported 
and controlled by’’ tlio state, and to which 
vagrants are sent by order of the magistrate. 
(2) The colonies founded and maintained 
by charitable societies at Fredoriksoord and 
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Willelmsoord, in wiiich the destitute are trained 
in habits of industry by a carefully graduated 
system of eliarity and self-interest. In (lerinany, 
since 1882, c]tarita])lc societies have ado])tcd t]ic 
system as a means oi n'claimiiig the vagrant 
class by an opportunity of steady work and 
self-im])rovemeut. Tlio introduction of the 
system into this country would be to carry 
out the spirit of the Eli/abotban ])oor-law, which 
directed oveisei'rs to set the able-bodied ))Oor to 
work. But to organise such einjdoyiiient has 
been found impossible. Tlic parish farm, the 
“roundsman" system, were attempts to remedy 
destitution by “finding woik,” tliat is, by paying 
out of the rates for work wdiich does not ]iay in 
itself. “ livery device for relieving tlie poor by 
means of cmjiloymcnt must prove illusory in the 
end, excepting wlieie it is conned ed with the do- 
velopiiK'nt of fresh resources foi the remunera- 
tion of indusliy." The foundation of labour 
C(>lonie.s by (bounty Councils has(190())beeu urged 
as a means of dealing with vagrancy ; a depart- 
mental committee is investigating the question. 

[II. Mills, Pi>rcrtj/ a7id flic Sfafe, 1887. — Essays 
(m the PrmcipUs of dhantahle InstihUumSfli^Z^. 
— Chant 1/ Organisation lievina, Jan. 1888. Hol- 
land, Poor Law Cvvfrrences {W . Midland), 1887. 
— Mrihods of Pnqiloymg the Uneinjiloyed (Bd. of 
Tiade, Labour Bept, 1898, for complete biblio- 
graiihy). — Mavor, Labour Colonics, 1892. — “Genc- 
i.d" \V, Booth, Darkest Pvgland Social Scheme, 
1892, for work-ing of his farm colony.] r.. u. p. 

INDUSTRIAL COLONIES (llRLaiuM). The 
present agricultural benolicent colonies of 
Ijelgium are the survivors of six state pro- 
vincial D'pCiis dc MendkiU awl two state-aided 
celonies ol' the private SucitU de. Bicnfaisance 
all exi.sting in 1 88 1 . The tw o latter are extinct, 
and thi'co of the former are eIos(‘d. There 
remain — (1) a di'ptd at Bruges for women and 
gills abo”" eighteen ; (2) an agricultural school 
at He Jdieim lor pauper lads aged f’^tocii to 
eighteen ; and (3) tin' agricultural jolony at 
lloffgstraeten, to which Jiavo been added tlio 
old Dutch colonies of Mcrxplas and Wortol, 
taken over by the Belgian govonimcnt in 1870 
at a cost of 800,000 francs (about £32,000). 

The colonies ore under tlio control of the 
department of justice. They conijudse (a) a 
noii-al)lo- bodied colony, Hoogstraeten, extent 
270 acres, aeeommodation 1300 ; {b) an able- 
bodied colony, Merx]das, 180 acrc.s, accommoda- 
tion 3000 ; .Slid {(') woiking giouud, Wortcl, 
for the latter, 1410 acres. The total stock 
comprises about 40 horso.s, 320 cattle, 140 
f»igs, and 230 sheep. The urea is thus allo- 
cated, viz. — arable end nasturc 910 acres, heath 
24.5, roads 320, buildings and gardens 74, with 
some jir-wood and uircultivated. The staff 
consists of 76 ]»ors>'ns, besides farm-servants, 
master- millers, bakers, gardeners, and foremen, 
and about 140 soldiers. In October 1890 the 
total po])ulatiotr, e^’.cluding stall, W'ua 4000, of 


whom 2805 were al^o-bodied. The daily cost 
per head was about 65 centimes for an able- 
bodied, and 85 for an inlirm person (about 
G?,d. and 8|d.). The inmates are all adult 
male vagrants and morulreants sentenced by 
])olrce courts. They are classified according to 
ability and character, the classes being kept 
qrrite se])arate. The buildings were erected by 
colonist labour, 'fire work comprises plait- 
ing, spinning, metal lattice-work, embankment, 
.scavenging, tanii ami garden work, forestry, 
biick and tile making, building, carpenLry, 
joinery, etc., and necessaiy domestic labour. 
It is allotted according to classes. The colonists 
are allowed to earn money, of which two-thirds 
are paid to them on discharge : the earnings 
vary from 15 to 18 centimes per diem (about 
l^d. to ]|d.). It is a leading principle that 
all tradc.s sliall be encouraged, and many skilled 
tradesmen arc among the staff. The presence 
of many good colonist workmen is accounted for 
by drink, according to the officials. The pro- 
ducts of the work are paitly taken by govern- 
ment and partly sold outside. 

Recidivism is the rule : in December 1890, 
only 247 out of 4213 colonists were there for 
the first time. The general conduct is said to 
be good. The punislinieiits arc cells, or transfer 
to a lower class. The sanitation is good. 

The labour of the colonists does not nearly 
pay for cost of maintenance. No precise 
accounts were, however, obtainable in 1890. 
The colonies appeared to bcoxcelleiitly managed : 
the question of cost and of reformatory success 
being the two chief points open to doubt. 

[11. G. Willink, article in Cluirity Organisation 
Jieoiew, Jan. 1891, “ Agric. Ben. Col. of Belgium." 
— George Nicholls, Iteport on the Ooiuliiion of the 
Labouri'iig Classes, etc. in Jlvlland and Jklgium, 
Ma), 1838. — Mavor, Labour Colonies, Board of 
I'rade Labour Department ; Blue Book on Employ- 
inent of Unemployed, 1893J. ii. a. w. 

INDUSTRIALCOLONIES(Geiimany). The 
ArheUer Koloiue l^ks three distinctive features. 
It grow out of the conviction tliat for the ti'cat- 
luciit of the defective classes employment in the 
oj)eu air was advantageous. It was founded by 
a religious body as “ a work of free coni])assion.” 
U was established on the principle that work- 
should be provided for the nnemjdoyed instead 
of other forms of relief. The larm or colony 
system had in 1834 been adopted by Dr. Wichern 
at the Jiauhe Haas, Hamburg. Tins institution, 
originating in a home fqr bo 3 'S, became after- 
waixis a settlement of homes, ineluding a train- 
i ing home fora brotherliood of men to be engaged 
in the work of })ractieal charity. Out of this 
movement sprang the Lmere Mission (1849). 
One of its branches was at Bielefeld, where in 
1866 a colony for epilcjitics was opened. In 
j 872 Dr. von Bodelsoliwingli was placed in 
cliargc of this colony. In 1882 he ajiplied the 
colony system to the problems of vagrancy and 
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bought an estate at Wilhelmsdorf nedr Bielefeld 
for the purpose of employing vagrants on the 
roelamatiou of the land. He argued that on 
this method half the cost of the vagrants’ main- 
tenance would he met, many wouhl bo deteiTcd 
from vagrancy, a check would be put on indis- 
criminate alnisgiving, and those who remained 
in tlio colony throe or four months would learn 
the new trade of working on the land, and might 
“ return k) tlie life of a citizen.” There are 
now 26 colonies, 3 Roman Catholic, the rest 
Protestant. Two are in towns; the re.st are 
lanri colonies. All are under the supervision of 
the Centralvorstand (k^Uschcr Arhciter-Koltmien. 
In connection with them are lodging-houses 
{Harba-gen zwr Heimii) 426 in number, where 
the wayfai-er or vagrant can obtain food and 
lodging at low rates ; and, in many instances, 
relief stations ( IkqiJUujungsdatioiien), where 
he can obtain relief in return for a task of 
work. Of these there arc about 1900. These 
lodgings and stations are placed at intervals 
along the main routes. By German law 
vagrancy is a punishable olTenco. The wayfarer 
in self-justification may produce a way ticket 
( IVandiii'scJiem), which is checked as he passes 
from place to place, and by which ho is obliged 
to travel according to a certain route. An*ived 
at the “ colony ” the police make inquiries about 
him. Ho is sot to work. After fourteen days ho 
receives, in addition to his maintenance, 2|d. to 
3 jd. a day. If he wants clothes he is supplied 
with them. The price is stopped out of his 
wages, though he oitcii leaves before his pay- 
ments are com plete. A ny able-bodied man wish- 
ing to work is admitted. Habitual drunkards 
are excluded. Dismis.s:il is the only form of 
puuishinont. The “colonics ’ were established 
and arc supported by grants fiom state and 
local authorities and by subsciiiitions. Their 
produce is chiefly consumed within the 
colonics. On the statistics of the colonies 
tlie w'orks of Dr. Berthold, the most important 
writer on the subject, give tlR) fullest informa- 
tion. There are about 8000 ])ersons admitted 
in the year. The vagrants in Germany have 
been estimated at 150,000. Of these more 
than half are in the prime of life, 26 to 45. 
About 79 per cent represent themselves as single. 
About 7 6 per cent have been in prison. About 
44 per cent are unskilled or partially skilled 
labourers. About hAf have been in the 
“colonies” more than once. Many return to 
them frequently. In the winter the “ colonies ” 
are frt}l to overflowing. In 1890 about 3500, 
m 1891 nearly 2000, were turned awa^ The 
prcs.sur6 lasts during the winter. Aliout 64 per 
cent leave of their own wish : about 19 per cent 
— a decreasing number — obtain situations. As 
to results: pro£«)cutions for. vagrancy have de- 
creased from 23,093 (1880) to 13,583 (1890). 
The culonist*^ are kindly treated and work fairly 
well, Kmploy«ra are diaincliued to take men 


from the “ colonics.” Many who find situations 
do not keep them. Better-class men think it 
a reproach to enter them. As a cure for tliese 
evils, Dr. Cronemeycr projioses a combination 
of the “ iudu-strial colonies” with “homo 
oolonio.s ” (soo below) for the industrious and re- 
formatory, or penal colonics for those who require 
more strict supervision or punislimcnt. Dr. 
von Bodelschwingh proposes (1) laigcr establish- 
ments in the towns to equalise the pressure ; 
(2) a system of asylums for the incapable and 
crippled ; (3) temporary colonies in bad years. 
Professor.!. Mavor (Repoi’t, Labour Department 
of Board of Trade, C. 7182 (1893)) has dealt 
very carefully with the economic questions of 
the colonics. He says : “ It is because the 
colonist is non-cflicient tbai he does not comj)Cte 
with the labour market.” But if this be .so, a 
chief aim of the system, when established (soo 
above), is not fullilled. Next the siqiply of 
winter board and lodging should have the etleet 
of reducing the relatively higher wages of un- 
skilled lahonrin summer trades, Lastly, although 
the numbeis concerned are relatively small, yet 
the minimum subsistence wage fixed by the 
colony for the ]»urpose of inducing men to .seek 
outside ein}tloyment, may teiifl to some extent 
to become the maximum wege for low-grade 
labour in the district (p. 285). A home 
colony has been established at Bremerhaven. 
Colonists arc there at first lodged in liairacks, 
then in family cottages. Tliere are twelve 
families. At this colony there is a considerable 
deficit, made good chiefly by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

In the colony for epileptics at Bielefeld are 
about 1100 patients, uiiiler the care of West- 
phalian deaconesses and hrotheibood. Adults 
and children are admitted, and may remain 
even when the epilepsy has terminated in im- 
becility or insanity. Admission is chiefly by 
payment on a graduated scale of charges. 
About fs per cent of the patients are of the 
lower classes. They live in houses dotted about 
in the neighbourhood. Each house is under 
sejiarate sujie.rvision, under the charge of a 
house father or mother. At different houses 
are dilTercnt woikshops. The colony witli its 
church, etc., forms a society within itself. J<lx- 
penditure about £31,000, of which about £1200 
from patients’ payments , the rest, grants from 
local anthoritics and contributions. 

The test of a system for dealing with vagrancy 
is whether it assists those whom it relieves to 
return as soon as possible to self-supporting work 
in the open labour market. There is probably in 
all modern communities a sub.stnitum of vagrancy 
which cannot be removed, fa times of industrial 
pressure this is increased by recruits from the 
ranks of inferior and usually unskilled work- 
men, who are the first to be discharged when 
fewer hands are employed. A good system would 
offer the minimum attraction to these to become 
permanent vagrants. There are two raethoils of 
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relief: ( 1 ) to employ and to endeavour to reform 
character or improve capa^-ily ; (2) to relieve 
under conditions of wholesome deterrence. The 
forjner is the German system. IJiit the statistics 
do not seem to show that much is aecomplislnxl 
by way of leibim. The latter is the Knp^lisl) 
method ; it makes no direct attempt lo relorni, 
but relies on the applicant preferiing to f^ain his 
own livelihootl to accepting relief on unattractive 
cniiditirms. The result may be tested in two 
ways. Is the number of vagrants supported in 
winter large as compared with those supported in 
summer ? If so, the system is used as a means 
of })artial dependence by the habitual vagi ant. 
Next, is vagrancy on the increase ? In Germany 
the winter and summer number of the colonists 
varies widely. In England tlie winter and .summer 
numbers of vagrants lelievcd by the poor-law 
vary comparatively little, except in a year of 
cxcejdional industrial jmessure. Next the claim- 
ants for relief at the colonics increase yearly, 
though it may })ossibly be argued that the sujiply 
of necessary accommodation in Geimaiiy has not 
yet been brought to a level with the reqiiirement.s, 
and hence a continual increase for the present 
may he exjiected. This contention apart— it would 
seem Unit the system draws the vagrant into de- 
pendeiieo instead of preventing or reforming his 
vagrancy. In England, vagrancy .seems to fall 
and T’ise quickly according to the indu.strial state 
of the country. If this be so, it is probably due 
ill part to the fact that the German system is one 
of relief by (“iiqiloymeiit, with no deterrent con- 
ditions. The work is (aken as a ])ayment for 
reliit given. It is not laborious and yet it seems 
to justiiy the request ior relief. A large number 
therefore take it without dislike or scruple. And 
as this pToeciis goes on, the betl.er-class men become 
reluctant to apjily ; ami the worse in a inauuer 
ttiq 'opriatfc the institution fo their omi purposes. 
The latter part of this criticism may be ap^ilicd to 
the English system ; but now in many parts of 
England separate accommodation, with cleanliness, 
decency, and freeilom from intercourse with others, 
is iidbrded to vagrants, so that the 8elf-re.sj)ecting 
man an, if he wishes, keep to himself. f 

[For other colonies in Germany and elsewhere 
see The Kpileplic and the Crippled (Charity 
Organisation Series). — For hibliographj , see Pro 
lessor Mayor’s Report, p. 431. The following are 
selected: Die Arheiter-KnUmie : monthly organ of 
the Oentrcdvoi stand, Bielefeld. — G, Bortliold, Die 
JUntmcMung der deulschen Arheiter - Kolonkn, 
18S5-S0, Leipzig, 1S87. — Die Weilcrcntwickdung, 
u.B.w, 1SSG-S7, Berlin, 1889. — Siatistik, 1SS7- 
89, Berlin, 1891. — Die Jjeutscheii Arbeiter-Kolo- 
nien, 1889-91, Berlin, 1893. — E. Cronemeyer, 
Eine Zujlacht der JUenden, Bremerhaven, 1893. 
— Die IJerbergen zur Heimat und mit ihnen 
rerbundenen Verpflegungsstationen im Jahre 
1891, Bielefeld, 1%9'L--D Ailsctior llerbergsverein 
Jahrcshericht 1893, Bmlefehl, 1894. — C. von 
Massow, Die Natund- Verpjiegungsstatumen vnd 
die Nolhivendigkeit ihrr- Reform als Voraussetzwig 
three Forthesiehen-s, Bielefeld, 1887. — StatisUk der 
Verpjlegnngsstaiumen, 1890. Count Humford in 
Bavaria (1789) founded indnstrhd colonies.] 
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INDUSTltlAL CbLONIES (Holland). 
Tlieie aie two classes of colonh'S, tlie free 
colonies belonging to a chaii table .society, and 
the beggar colonies helonghig to the state. 

The original fioe colonie.s were Ibinided in 
1818 by a private society, Maatschappij ran 
Weldadigheid, which was promoted by General 
van dell Bo.scli, and was composed of a number of 
supporting districts, each entitled to have in the 
colonics as many families as it had contributed 
capital sums of 1700 guilders (say £140 each) ; 
and tlic dLstrict was liable for outfit, travelling, 
fiiniiture, and incidental cxjicnses. The idea of 
the founders of the society was that pauperism 
might, to a large extent, be ])reventcd by ]U‘o- 
viding agi’icultural training and einjdoyjnent 
for abie-bo<iied, deserving, destitute jiersons. 

By Dec. 1821, 121,000 guilders (say £10,000) 
bad been thus collected, and 300,000 guilders 
(£2.5,000) borrowed : tlio number of buildings 
was f*00 ; total population 2100. The colonics 
comprised about 3000 acres, chiefly In'ath land, 
near Steenwijk, Drenthe, purchased at from 22s. 
to 308. per acre. A quantity of land was after- 
wards bought at Wateren, but sold in 1859. 
The colonists weio divided into 3 classes, viz. 

(a) families, (It) boarders, (c) orphans. Heads 
oi families began a.s “labourcjs,” with the pro- 
spect of rising to be “free lariners.” Besides 
farming, the chief work wtus w'eaving, the pro- 
ducts being sold to government. Colonists’ 
earnings, over a certain sain, belonged to the 
society. In 1820 the society founded the 
beggar colony of Omnierschans in Overijssel, 
1900 acres being granted by government ; and 
soon afterwards another at Veenhuizen in 
Drenthe, 2380 acres being jmrebasod. There 
were three main classes of colonists («) 
persons committed for begging ; (6) voluntary 
inmates ; (c) old 8oldicr.s. By 1827 the 
population of Omnierschans and Veenhuizen 
together amounted to 4518, including officiahs. 

The principal authority on tlie early history 
of both the free anft beggar colonies is a report 
by Count Arrivabenc embodied in a pamplilet 
by Nassau Senior, 1835. Mr. Senior himself 
considered failure inevitable. 

Daribg the next quarter of a century the 
colonies struggled on under increasing difli- ^ 
cultics, caused partly by general bad maiiaf;e-* 
ment, partly by the hopeless insolvency of tlio 
beggar colonies. The society was repeatedly 
helped by the state, but mattoi-s grew w'oi-se 
until, in 1859, the government took over the 
beggar colony, excusing at the same time all 
jnonoys due to the state, ami paying off also 
all the private debts of the society. 

Tlic authority for this period is Sir John 
M 'Neill’s rejiort, 1853, in which he un- 
reservedly condemns both kinds of colony, the 
free colony beeau.se it did not foster self- 
reliance, the beggar colony because of its expense. 

Since 1859 the free colonies have been more 
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carefully managed, though the main lines are 
unchanged, and they have not much altered in 
size. Much of the land is now comprised in 
six large farms managed by the society — manu- 
factures have been established, a forestry dei>art- 
ment has been organised. Colonists keep all 
their earnings ; piece-work has largely supple 
mentod time-work ; and there are now more 

free farmers ” than “labourers.” Still on an 
average not more than six fresh families are 
admitted annually ; and the colonics are not 
self-supporting. 

The beggar colonies have been gradually 
concentrated at Veenhuizen. In 1888 the 
population of Ommerschans was 400, with about 
40 officials, and of Ypenhuizen about 2020. 
Nine-tenths were persons under .sentence for beg- 
ging. The colonist s are employed on agiaculture 
and simple handicratU-. In 1886 only about onc- 
third of all the expenses, amounting altogether 
to about 665,000 guilders (say £55,400), wa.s 
met by the colonists’ labour. Such labour is 
said to be very inc llicient. The system is not de- 
terrent, about two-! birds of the beggar inmates 
having been at the colony at least twice before. 

For an account of both kinds of colony in the 
present day see Mr. Willink's articl 's written 
in 1838. He considers that the free colonics, 
good as their work may be, do not annually 
deal with enough fresh cases to furnish a solution 
of the problem of the indigent poor, however 
benelicial they may be to their limited number 
of inmates : and that the beggar colonies are 
not successful cither as a deterrent, or from an 
economical point of view. 

[Na'jsau Senior, StaUment of the Provision for 
the Poor, etc., in Avu-rica and Europe {Fellowcs, 
1835). — Mary llenaell, An Outline of various 
Social Si/stems (Louf'inaiis, 1844). — George 
Nficholls, Report on Oondiilon of Labouring Clas.^e.t, 
etc., in Holland and Belgium, May 1838. — Article 
in Quarterly B.eview, Dec. 1835. — Eighth Annual 
Report of the Board of Supervision for the Relief 
of the Poor (Scotland), containing Report by Sir J. 
M‘Neill, 1853. — Herbert V. Mills, Poverty and the 
(SYafg, 1886. — W. 'J’allack, article in Public Opinion, 
1st Oct. 1886, and article in Leisure Hour, Feb. 
1887. — H. G. Willink, Dutch Home Labour 
Colonies, 1889. — Mavor, Labour CoZowies.— Board 
of Trade Labour Department Blue Book on Km- 
plof/Toent of Unemployed, 1893. Labour Com- 
mission — Foreign Reports.] H. u. w. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION in England 
is not, as in France, Germany, and other 
countries, entirely , a government concern. 
4 part from the government science^ and art 
department which has its headquarters at 
S. Kensington and at the School of Mines in 
Jermyn Street, in connection with which 
evening classes and examinations are hold 
throughout the country, industrial education 
in England is~quite characteristically — almost 
entirely jirornotcd by charitable endownneut 
and by local rtr private Enterprise. By far the 


[ most important and reengnisc 1 factor in its 
[ promotion is the City uud Gilds of Ijoudon 
I Institute which not only pi'ovi .es, but subsid- 
ises other establishments whicli ore providing, 
sound technical instruction, aim encourago.s in 
the principal industrial centn-.s of Great 
Britain the formation of evening elas.scs for 
t workmen and Ibremen. The CloLh workers’ 
Company are also working in l.lio same direc- 
tion, and the other great livery companies of 
London are being pressed to expend a i)ortion 
of their wealth in furthering the same object. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
London and Manchester, and the university 
Colleges of London and clsewliere, are giving 
great attention to science and art as applied to 
industry. But what is even more imiiortaiit, 
the eoiinty councils and municipal councils of 
the country arc taking up the matter with a 
keen interest. 

Klomentary technical educaiicn l>oth for 
girls and boys lias now for many }(ars been 
introduced into the curriculum of tin- clement 
ary day school. Evening cln.sse.s, usually in 
connection vith the gcvenimuit science mnl 
art department, are held; ainl eontinua! mn 
schools arc being providi-d in tlie higher gnnle 
schools instituted in ti\e Imgev u\du^\l•ra\ 
ceJitres. The royal c()mini.s.si(Mjei.s tii their 
report of 188.5 on technical education, de- 
plore that England is singularly lacking in 
continuation schools of this kind ; hut an 
effort is being niadc to supply this want, 
c.spceially in Manchester nud other iiidnstrial 
centres. 

Bristol and Birmingham are paying great 
attention to the subji.ct of primary and soeoiul- 
ary teehnieal cduoatioii. In Livt'rpool the 
late school board, by the iiiti’ocl action of 
clenioiitary technical instruction, attem])tod to 
connect the primaiy with the se.eondnry schools. 
In Manchester, besides tlie higher-grade scbools 
before mentioned, there are several technical 
schools for arti.saii8. Oldham has a school ot 
science and art with ovcniug classes adapted 
for the technical iirstiuctiou of young men 
engaged in the various mechanical and tex- 
tile works of the neighbourhood, particularly 
machine construction and the mainifaeture of 
cotton. 

Of secondary technical schools and colleges 
the most important and he.st endowed is the 
Finsbury Technical Cclloge, established in 
1883 by the Oity and Gilds of London Institute, 
as a model trade school for instructing artisans. 
Only second to this are Firth College, Sheffield, 
and University College, Notiingliam ; which 
both receive grants from the Institute. These 
colleges are fuiiiished with workshops and 
laboratories and possess every ajiplianco for 
the illustration and ap])licatioii of industrial 
methods in carj>entry, building, engineering, 
chemistry, dyeing, art designing, c-arriag« 
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branches of trade and iudustiy. 

Ill special weaving and dyeing schools the 
coniinissioneis louiid England very deficient as 
compared with France and Germany, but they 
bestowed umpialilied jiraise on the Yorkshire 
weaving ^''llool3 of Leeds, Eradfoi-d, and 
Keigliley, .ill which are largely supported by 
grants from the Clothworkers’ Company. The 
Leeds school was creeled by the company at a 
cost of £1l>,000. There is also a fine weaving 
school at Glasgow. 

Many other institutions, such as the London 
Polytechnic, the iloyal Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill, the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich — especi. lly adapted for the study of ship- 
liiiilding — and tlm Crystal Palace School of 
piactical engineering — exist, where instruction 
is given in every branch of trade and industry. 

As specimens of jirivate voluntary enterprise 
in this direction iiiuntioii must be made of 
Mosais, Mathei and Platt’s workshop school at 
Salford, maintained at their own charge for the 
tecdinioal education of their own workers. At 
Cambridge the commissioners were paiticularly 
struck by the mechanical woikshops, instituted 
by Pi’otessor J, Stuart, to enable the sons 
of mai iifbCturei's and others to combine witli 
univer. i i y training instruction of akind immedi- 
ately jiracticable to their calling. The special 
feature of (he Allan Glen's Institution at 
Ghihgow is woikshop instruction. Ireland 
appears to be somewhat deficient in evening 
classes lor artisans, but in the reformatory and 
iiiihisirial schools of the religious brother- 
hoods and sis ! 01 hoods, boys are instnicted in 
a V im'ly oi trades, and in every department of 
lariiuiig and gardening. Also many of the 
Irish national schools liave school - farms 
attached. In addition to this, the Grocers’ 
Coiiijiany support a school of agriculture at 
’rem])l(''iiole ; lliere is also the Albert National 
Agricultural Tiaiuing Institution at Glalnevin, 
with three i'aniis attached, and there is the 
Munster Dairy School. 

Ireland is more advanced in this branch 
of instruction than England. The English 
government, exceiit by the S. Kensington ex- 
aminations, has done little or nothing to pro- 
mote agricultural education. The few schools 
that exist are self-supporting. The Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and the High- 
land and Agi'i(mltural Society of Scotland, en- 
courage this branch of study by acting as 
examining bodies. The Scottish society makes 
a special branch of forestry, with drainage, 
fencing, bridge- budding, and the chemical 
knowledge of soil properties. 

Among the agricultural cstablnshinents in 
Englanil, the Royal Agricultural College of 
Cii'oncester, organised by the l^’armers’ Club, 
holds the first place. The college lann con- 
sists of 500 acres devoted to arable, pasture, 



herds. In 1880 the Downton Agidcultural Col- 
lege, Wilts, was opened on somewhat similarlines. 

The Board of Agriculture is about to make 
grants (1911), out of funds obtained from the 
Development Commissioners, to local education 
authorities for the promotion of agricultural 
education and research, for which excellent pro- 
vision is being made by many local authorities. 

Perhaps the most interesting and instructive 
institution for the analytic and scientific study 
of farming and agriculture is the private experi- 
mental station at Eothamsted, established by 
Sir J. B. Lawes. Minute investigations and 
comparisons of soils, manures, crops, and pasture 
are made. Experiments in stock feeding and 
stock breeding are carried on upon a most 
extensive and elaborate scale. 

In conclusion the commissioners found that 
although the British government has almost 
entirely neglected the technical education of 
agriculturists, it has made an elfort by its 
examinations to spread a book knowledge of 
agriculture. 

[Rcjjort of the, Royal Gommission on Technical 
Education^ 1885.] a. l. 

INDUSTlllATi EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Education with si>ccial 
reference to the economic life of the people 
is being promoted in the United States in 
three ditferoiit ways; (1) A general introduc- 
tion of what is termed manual ti’aining in the 
jiublic school system of the largo cities ; (2) in 
the establishment of trade schools ; (S) in the 
founding and endovinent of higher technical 
schools and coUoges which include a specialised 
education for the direction of manufacturing, min - 
ing, and agricultural industries. With regard 
to the first experiment, manual training, it is to 
be observed that it is not artisan education. It 
“signifies instruction in tool work as an educa- 
tional discipli-. ."j This ti’aining, if grafted 
upon the public school system, is generally 
taken in connection with the high school 
studies, and consists in exercises in drawing, 
modelling, and wood- working, with sewing and 
cooking for girls. In some of the larger , 
schools which have private endowments,.^ aflT^ 
at Chicago and St. Louis, the course of study 
embraces pattern-making, foundry-work, forg- 
ing, and machine shop-work. Manual ti'aining 
as an educational method is largely the gi'owth 
of the past ten years. Tfere is no uniformity 
^in these'' schools in the different parts of the 
counti’y, and some of them are so far developed 
that they may bo regarded as “schools of 
ajiprcnticcship, though the brief coui-ses pur- 
sued in tbcm seem wholly inadequate for the 
mastery of any trade.” 

Of the trade schools, there are as yet but few. 
Tlie best known and most successful is that 
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established by Col. Auclimiity at* New York. 
Here instruction for foes is given in bricklaying, 
plastering, ])1 limbing, carpentry, house, sign, and 
fresco painting, stone-cutting, blacksmithing, 
tailoring, and printing. A few large manu- 
facturing establishments and railroads have 
s[)ecialised schools for instruction in particular 
artisan work ; and training of this character is 
being incorporated into the discipline of the 
better reformatory institutions for youth and 
men, as at the Elmira Ueformatory. All those 
distinctively servo as apiircnticoship schools. 

Institutions of the tliird class include — (a) 
agricultural colleges founded since 18G0, for 
tlie most part under endowmoiits of the national 
government, ami gciieially attached to a state 
university for its administration ; and (b) in- 
stitutes of technology for the special education 
of engineers, architects, and chemists. Colleges 
and state universities have also very generally 
introduced similar training into their curricula. 

[See liiijkih Annual Report of the U niled states 
Commissioner of LaJiour^ lSi)2. — Induslrial JCdiiea- 
tion, Washington, 1893, pp. 707. This contains 
a valuable bil)liography of twenty pages, relating 
to the subject ot technical training in tlie United 
States and Europe.] D. u. D. 

INDUSTRIAL PAllTNERSHIR This term 
is generally used of a system of industry under 
which the employer is so far in jiartnership with 
the om])loyed that lie accoi-ds to them a share 
in the profits which arc realised (see Puokit- 
Shauing). It has been more widely adopted 
abroad thau in England, and it has there been 
applied to a variety of iiKlustries. The term 
is sometimes also employed of a system by which 
the actual workmen take upon themselves all 
the responsibilities of management, and en- 
deavour to eliminate the employer entirely, 
and secure for their own advantage the whole 
of Ills prolits. But this latter system is 
more usually called co-operative pio<Juetiou 
(see Co-operation) and tlie term “industrial 
partnership” conliiicd to ithe system which 
was first moiitioued. This system possesses ad- 
vantages over that of co-operative production, 
because the workmen enjoy the benefit of a 
sliare in the profits, and the stimulus of an 
interest in the succc.ss of the undei takirig, with- 
ceasing to avail iiiomsclves of the advantage 
of tlio experienced and interested management 
of the employer (sw Employers and Em- 
ployed). It has been asserted that the 
system leads to an increase in wages by the 
addition of the shafe of profits wliich i.s dis- 
tributed without ocoasioiiiug any encibachmcut 
on the gains of the employer. It has been 
affirmed that this is tlio case because the work- 
men are rendered more careful in tlic avoidance 
of waste, are less disfiosed to listlessuesa or idle- 
ness, and require loss constant and watchful 
super intendenco. The system has beeu ap- 

plied with throe main variotios of method. 


The share of profits is sometimes given wholly 
in cash, sometimes it is set aside or invested in 
order to secure a provision for the old nge o; 
sickiioss or doatli of the workman, and some- 
times it is treated partly in the first, and jiartly 
in the second manner. The difficulties of adopt- 
ing and working the system may be said to 
consist partly in the possible inconvenience o( 
a wish on the part of the men to intci fero in 
the details of management, partly in their 
probable disiiiclinatioii to share in Uk^scs as w'cll 
as in profits, and partly in the absence in some 
trades of an opportunity for making a fiesh ad- 
dition to profits thi’ough the avoidance of waste 
or of idhmess. Its advantages are summed uj) 
in the feeling of joint interest in the success of 
the concern which it tends to create between 
masters and men. The system is perhaps best 
known in connection with the successful trial 
of it made by the Parisian hous»!-painter, W. 
Leglairk {q. v.). 

[Tlie system of ])Tolit-sharing, or industrial 
partnei-ship, is thoroughly examined, and the 
instances of its ai>plicatioii recorded ami inves- 
tigated in detail, in N. P. Gilman’s Proft 
Riuirinq between Employer and K iniloi'ic. A 
shorter account is given in S.-lli-y 'I’liylor’s 
Profit ShariiKj ; and notices of the system are 
contiined in Babbage’s Economy of Machiiiei'y 
rend Manufactures, under the heading “A new 
system of manufacture” ; in J. S. Mill’s Political 
Economy, bk. iv. eh. vii. § f> ; Fawcett’s Manual 
of PolUical Economy, bk. ii. eh. x. ; Jevons, State 
in Relation to Labour, ch. vi., and Methods of 
Social Reform, p. V22 ; and Caiines’s Essays in 
Political Economy, No. v. ; cp. Robert, La Par- 
lidpation aux b4nejicrs ; also Sehloss, Afetliods 
of Industrial Remuneralion ; and B. Potter, 
The. Go-(y}Kralive Movement, for oriticisin of tlir 
system (see Cii’k OuvHitiui; Pamilistki.e ; Godin; 
COPAUTNKHSHIP, App., Vol. I.).] L. L. P. 

INDUSTRIAL REGIME is a phrase wliiili 
only now appears to be in jirocess of crystallisa- 
tion into a definite use in economic language : 
and we can hardly define it satisfactorily with- 
out sketching the liistoiy of the term so far as 
we can trace it. In 1821 St. Simon wrote his 
treatise Ihi systhne indiistrid : ho did not, so 
far as we can discover, use the phrase under 
discussion ; but he and his followers used Vin- 
dustrialismc to indicate at one time generally 
the nlodern industrial organisation, at another 
time the particular industrial oi’ganisatiou 
which they advocated. Probably through 
Comte tlio idea passed into the works of 
Herbert Speneer, who distinctly opposes modern 
“industrialism” to mediseval “militarism,” and 
uses the phrase “ militant regime ” but not its 
implied opposite {Data^ of Ethics, ch. viii., etc.). 

Apparently the actual phrase is quite modem, 
and Sir R. Giffeii seems to have been one of the 
first who adopted it ; ho includes, under the 
general terra “industrial regime,” all those 
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phenomena which go to make u}) the economic ! 
stage; i"’ other words, “the sum of the chief 
features in the industrial organisation of a 
country like England.” Eut the particul^'- 
organisation of industry in England ditiers Jiot 
merely in degree, but to some extent also in 
kind, from that of many other civilised com- 
munities ; and this fact leaves the meaning 
above attached to the phrase indciinito. Out 
of this arises an aj)plication of the term “in- 
dustrial regime” to ]iarticular forms of industrial 
organisation -e.g. competition as ojiposed to 
socialism — the system of largo tcimiea as 
op])Osed to peasant pro])erties. Here the tenn 
becomes even more vague. Wo should hesitate 
to deny to the most strictly socialistic regime the 
title to be called industrial, esjieeially when the 
phrase now in question had its birth in a com- 
munistic writing. 

Clearly the simplest signilication to allix to 
it would he that of the industrial organisation of 
any country, however rude, as opposed to mere 
nomad and maramling existence. In this case 
the industrial regime of any country will be the 
sum of its industiiil features, and will vary with 
the state of economic development, c. a. ii. 

INl^USTIUAL REVOLUTION, The. At 
the close of the 18th, and the opening ol the 
19th century a change, or rather a series of 
changes, ])asscd over the agricultural and maim- 
idiituiuig industry of England, which has been 
aptly described by the name of the Industrial 
Revolution. Tlio changes which then took 
place wore of considerable magnitude, and th- 
conditions of industry, both in manufactures 
and in ngriciilture, may witliout any great 
cA^nivagfiuce he said to have been revolution- 
ist Until this time the general character ol 
industry in England presented broadly the same 
featurt’s as those which it had exhibited during 
the greater jiart of the middle ages ; and from 
tlrd time the commencement of oiu modern 
systi m of industry dates. Aguicu' ture in 
England {fj.v.) and inanufaciures alike were 
then generally prosecuted on what we should 
term primitive and nrisystcmaiic luothuds. Men 
were raising conqilaiiits that half the land of 
the coiiiitiy was waste. The size of the farms 
was small, and the method of cultivation un- 
soicntilic. In many parts of the country there 
were still open unenclosed liclds ; in neaily 
all there was an absence of any proper system 
of roUition of crops, and of turnips and artificial 
grasses, t^uarrcls were con timmlly arising about 
tlio rights of pasture on the common meadows, 
and about the boundaries of the many scattered 
minute parcels of laud of which an individual’s 
holding was made up. 

Nor was the position, or character, of manu- 
factiiring industry dillereut. It was carried 
on, with few exceptions, by craftsmen working 
with their own hands in their own homos (see 
Domestic System of lNDr.sTHy), although 


even then’ there ^ere exceptions, for some 
capitalist employers existed, and some factories 
had been built by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The mechanical appliances and tools 
which the craftsmen used were generally of a 
simple and rude description, and the numher ol 
]»ersons working under their direction was small. 
The apprentices (see ArrRENTiCESHir), limited 
in number and term of service, and the Journey- 
men (<7.v.), wilh their W'ages fixed, in theory il 
not in practice, by the magistrates, lived in the 
house, and ate at the tabic, of the master- crafts- 
man. Employment, sucli as it was, was regular ; 
fashions varied slowly and slightly ; and men 
produced in the main, though not exclusively, 
tor a market which was close at hand. They 
wore intimately acquainted with the conditions 
of that market, and the state of the roads was 
such that iutercoume and trade with distant 
towns Were rendered dillicult. The workman 
who ventured to move from one toum to 
another 'W'as not merely liable to be sent back 
to bis original abode under the law of settle- 
ment (see Sicri'LEMKNT; Poor Law)', stigma- 
tised by Adam Smith {Wealth of Nations, bk. 
i. cli. X.) as an “evident violation of natural 
liberty and justice,” for fear that he might 
eventually come upon the rates in his new 
dwelling-})lacc, but h(! might also be excluded 
from employment by the restrictive privileges 
of some exclusive trade corporation which wore, 
in Adam Smith’s words, a “plain violation” 
of that “ most sacred and inviolable property 
which every man has in his own labour.” The 
goods which the craftsmen made were often 
taken to the halls of the dilfererit corporations 
to be stamped as gt'iniine. The woollen in- 
dustry was now, as it had been for a long time 
previously, the staple industry of the country, 
and was carried on at Norwich, and in the 
west of England, and the west Riding of York- 
shire. The iron industry, which was jtrosccuted 
in Sussex, wdiere the iron was still smelted by 
charcoal in sr ll* furnaces blown by leathern 
bellows worked by oxen, was said to be gradu- 
ally dying out ; and the cotton industry was sc 
insignificant as to he mentioned but incident- 
ally by Adam Smith, who lived on the very eve 
of the industrial revolution, and himself, per- 
haps, assisted in affording a shelter WLAlfT 
the walls of Glasgow University to James 
Watt, the inventor the steam - engine, 
seeking protection from the exclusive tyranny 
of the local corporntion of hammerinen, who 
had refused to allow practise his trade. 

Adam filinith declared that there had been only 
three inventions of note in the cotton industry 
for the 8i»aco of three centuries. Banking was 
as yet in its infancy, and the Bank of England 
did not issue notes of a lower denomination 
than £20, The external commerce of the 
country was hampered by a numher of vex- 
atious restrictions, and duties on imports and 
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bounties on exports abounded, ‘wliile the 
colonies were regarded as a field for the com- 
mercial monopoly of the mother country. 
Such was the genoial condition of affairs before 
the changes wliich introduced the modern indus- 
trial system. Tliose clianges woie bewildering 
in their magiiitndc, and, to some extent also, 
in the rapidity witli wlimh they were effected. 
Agriuulture underwent a transformation, the 
chief jiart of wliieh, however, seems to have 
been accomplislied in the earlier half or two- 
thirds ol the 18t]i century. Laige farms began 
to take the jdace of small farms. The inclosure 
of the o})eii field was actively prosecuted, and 
sometimes injustice was done to the rights of 
the smaller commoners. Scientific cultivation 
was substituted, in a more or less considerable 
degree, in different parts of the country, for 
jirimitivo methods. Bakewe.ll improved the 
breed of cattle. Townsheiid — “ Turnij) Towna- 
hend" aahe was nicknamed — introduced theculti- 
vation of turnips. Coke at a later time devised 
an improved system of rotation of crops. But 
in mauilfacturing industry the changes were 
more revolutionary, and they occurred in the 
latter part of the century. Four great inven- 
tions wore made in tlio cotton industry — that of 
the spinning-jenny by Hargreaves ; that of the 
water-frame by Arkwright ; that of the mule by 
Crompton ; and, the most considerable and im- 
portant, in its eonscquencos to the old handi- 
craft oceupatioirs, of all, that of the power-loom 
by Cartwright. This last invention dealt a 
fatal blow to the fortunes of the old hand-loom 
weavers, and their distress has furnished a 
stock illustration of the tein})orary misery which 
may be occasioned by the introduction of 
machinery, at any rate, to those workmen the 
labour of whose hands it supersedes. But other 
industries besides that of the manufacture of 
cotton were afl'ected by the clianges of the times. 
The smelting of iron by coal was introduced by 
Roebuck, and the decaying iron industry revived, 
and abandoned the (diarcoak forests of Sus.sex 
for the coal seams of the north and the Mid- 
lands. Canals, such as the Grand Trunk con- 
necting the Trent with tho Mersey, and tlie 
Grand Junction, which alfoidtid the means of 
oomraunication between London and the chief 
*ttJ-»mis of tho Midlands, were constructed under 
the diieciion of the inventive genius of Biindlcy, 
and the roads of the ^uritry were improved 
under that of Telford. Mills wore erected on 
the banks of rivers in order that use might be 
made of the water-power, which was there avail- 
to drive the now machinery, aftd then 
came tho most wonderful and imjiortant dis- 
covery of all — that of the steam-engine, to be 
followed in its turn by tho railway. All 
these changes gave a great stimulus to the 
production of wdhlth and the gi'owth of jiopula- 
tioru They kindled a spirit of eager and rest- 
less enterprise, which was sometimes inclined 


to be reckless of injury occasioned to human 
life and health, and to give little consideration 
to the wi'cnch to human alfcetions which was 
not infrequently the consoqucnce, direct or 
indirect, of tho changes. For trade passed 
from quiet villages to noisy towns ; from the 
home of the handicraftsman to the factory of the 
emi)loycr ; from the master, who lived together 
with his apprentices and jonrneymen, and was 
in general “ so joined together ” with them in 
“ sentiment " and “love that they did not wish 
to he separated if they could help it," to the em- 
ployer who had hundreds of “hands" working 
under him, whoso very faces he might not him- 
self know. Division and subdivision of labour 
(see Division of Lauouh), organisation and 
localisation of industry, were carried out on a 
scale, and to an extent, unknown before. Master- 
merchants and wholesale dealers arose. M anu- 
facturers began to })rodueo for distant and 
fluctuating markets, and to ciowd into, and 
dismiss from, their factoi-ies, as the changing 
demands of varying trade recjuiied, multitudes 
of men, women, and child I’cn. There seems to 
he reason for believing that sometliing like a 
regular system of traiisj»orting children from 
Loudon to the new manufacturing districts of 
thecouiiiry was in 0 {)eration ; and there is un- 
fortunately no doubt that tlio greed of parents 
joined with tho eagerness of enqdoyers to iu- 
cj’easo tho number and intensify the labour of 
tho young apprentices in the factories. Popu- 
lation was stimulated by the lax administration 
of tlie poor law, and by tho numerous chances 
of earning a livelihood which presented them- 
selves ; and was, so to say, torn up by the 
roots from its old abodes, while the industrial 
worM was pervaded l»y restless movement. Tho 
workmeii were forbidden by law to combine with 
a view to the regulation of trade, hut, under 
tho guise of friendly societies, they formed 
themselves into Tradk Unions (^.u), and 
att(*mp^d in certain trades to restore the old 
system, by which the number of apprentices 
w^as limited, and the magistrates dctcrniinod the 
rates of wages. They failed ultimately in this 
endeavour ; hut they did not cease to maintain, 
under circumstances of difficulty, their unions ; 
and the state, by its Factory Acts (q.v.), placed 
restrictions of increasing rigour and comprehen- 
siveness on the employment of women and 
children. The industrial revolution was un- 
doubtedly a time of great distress, which may 
have been increased by the Corn Laws (q.v.) 
preventing tlie imj)oi tatioii of food from abroad 
to make ui» for tho scarcity occasioned by bad 
harvests at homo, and by the depression of trade 
which followeil the close of tho great war. The 
linaiicial demands of the war combined with the 
opportunity afforded to England to 8U])ply the 
commercial wants of the continental nations, in 
whose coimtiy, and by wliose soldiers the war 
was chiefly prosecuted, to stimulate increased 
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f>rodiiotioii ; and the brilliant aeries of inven- 
tions v'bieh were made towards tlie close of 
tlic ]8ih century, jicnnitted the stimulus to be 
effective. The pressing need of the time seenwid 
to be that of iriercasod production ; and t]>e 
nation was loss inclined to regard those i)er- 
niancnt interests, which might have been con- 
Bultctl by greater consideration for the health and 
the education of the young, than to promote the 
obvious and immediate intereslsof the moment. 
The industrial revolution may be said to cover 
the ja'j’iod embraced by the \M’itiugs of the 
three gicat older economists, Adam Smith, 
Maltiius, and Kk'AIido (q-v.). The first lived 
on the eve of the revolution, amid the relics of 
the rouline and regulation of a former era. The 
soeond lived in the midst of the revolution, 
and hus writing rellccted the gloom and despair 
of the time. 'I'he third lived towards the end 
of the revolution, and the ashumption of a 
pervading conijiclition, which is the basis of his 
reasoning, was not a wholly inaccui'atc rcjire- 
sentation of the actual state of aflains. 

[For an account of the industrial revolution the 
student should 'Miisult Toynbee’s IndustruU 
lie.mbdion^ Miss Martineau’s 7/i.s'/or.7/ thePeace^ 
and, for the e\ ils of the old factory .sy.stein, Karl 
Marx's Vajdtal, which is, however, obviously 
biassed — }'ur tlie struggle of the old trade unions, 
Breiit.i.io Oil (ifilds, and Howell’s Con/licts of 
Capital >ivd Lal)anr, are of use ; and, for an 
account of tiie changes in agriculture, reference 
should he made to Protlieio’s Pioneers and Pro- 
qrois of hhiglish Fanning ^ eh. iv. — Hold, iSociah 
OesrJiirhte Fnglands. — For much general inforina- 
th/u, Took'* and Nov march, Jlustory of Prices^ 
fi vols. ; ci> als(> W. Cooke Taylor on the Modem 
Fu 'h.ry >S/< dm - S. and II. Webb on The. History 
of T ade Unionism.] L. T. l*. 

IJJDITSTKIKS, liAiuiK AND Small. One of 
the most mai ked teiideneica of iiKKlcrn times in 
industrial matters is to increase the scale on 
which c^unmerce and manufacture are comiucted. 
The iloMESTio Syh'I'K.v, of Inditktiiy \j.v.) has 
given place to the Factoly System (q.v.) ; 
.smaller factories have made way for larger 
cstaldishmcnts whidi really comprise sevtuvil 
factories beneath one roof — for not merely are 
there se^iarate rooms devoted to distinct opera- 
tions, but tlieie are sets of looms so devoted — 
yirivate ventures have been superseded by jniblic 
Companies (q.v.) controlling greater ina.sses of 
capital, and emjdoying greater numbers of 
workers ; and various Syndicates (q.v.) and 
TnusTs (q.v.) and other kinds of combinations 
have been formed. The use of steam as a 
motive power has probably contributed to this 
tendency to coiR^ntration of industry in large 
establishments, for it can only be generated lu 
one sjiot and distributed over a small area. 
Blit there are other idvantages pos.scsscd by 
the system of production on a largo over that 
on a small scale, which have a.ssistefl the move- 
ment, and those would not cease to be opora- 
vou II. 


tive, were steam replaced by some fresh motive 
power, such as electricity, which could be 
generated at a common centre and distributed 
by wires over a comparatively large area. 
These advantages may be classified under three 
heads : (1) Fconojnies of numageiiient. — A large 
undertaking permits of a more systematic oi - 
ganisation, and a more thorough ayiplieation 
of the principle of the Division of Lahouii 
{q.v.). It allows of a better arraugement of 
buildings and of mechanical ai)pliances. It 
affords the op])ortunity for the exi)orimentaI 
trial of new machinery, to the expense of which 
a smaller undertaking would be unequal. In 
all these ways it tends to economy, and in 
other ways also it effects a direct saving. “ One 
high chimney can make a draught for a largo 
furnace as well as for a small one ; one door- 
keeper can admit five hundred men as easily 
as fifty.” The different clerks, stokers, and 
mechanics can be kept more fully employed on 
their own special work in a large than in a 
small undertaking ; and the employer at the 
head of a large establishment is able to de- 
vote his time and his thoughts more exclu- 
sively to the general direction and supcjiiitend- 
eijce of the business. (2) Economies of pun hose, 

— A laige undertaking can generally buy what 
it requires on more advantageous terms than 
those enjoyed by a smaller uudertakiug. It 
can employ well-paid and trustworthy agents. 

It can draw its supplies from a )»tidcr area. It 
can obtain greater facilities for transport. It 
can buy in larger quantities, and can aiford ex- 
])eriiuental purchases of machinery and materials. 

(3) Economies of sale. — Somewhat similar ad- 
vantages belong to the larger undertaking in 
tlie matter of selling as in that of buy- 
ing. It can push its ivares by advertising 
and* employing commercial travellers. It can 
secure the cheaper and more cxjieditious and 
elficient transport of these ivares to their ulti- 
mate destination. Jt can ascertain the condi- 
tion of remote markets. It can oiler a more 
abundant variety of patterns and styles. It 
oau pci haps inspii e greater confidence in its 
custoinefs. The advantages thus possessed by 
laigo over small undertakings are very gi*eat ; 
and to them must be added the consider! iti9«<"' 
that there are some cntcrpi iscs the mngiiitiide 
of which is such that tlwy could not bo suc- 
cessfully accomplished without the resources of 
capital commanded bv a large trading company. 
The system of limited liability (see Limi'ied 
LiABlLiTYb Acts) has permitted of the fornia- 
Ciou of these companies with comparative ease ; 
and Professor Marshall has said {Economics of 
Industry, original edition, bk. i. ch. viii.) that 
“there does not sei^m to be any limit to the 
amount of wealth which a single trading com- 
pany can profitably manage in a business which 
can 1)0 managed by routine and does not require 
the bold enterprise and prompt decision of a 
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single mind.” But there are, on the other hand, 
advantages which belong to small, and are not 
possessed by largo, midertakiugs; and there are 
departments of imlnstrial activity to which 
the system of iiiodiiction on a largo scale has 
as yet been ajipliod only in exceptional 
cases. Smaller subsidiary industries are con- 
tinually springing up to supjdy some of the 
wants of the larger; and Auiucultuhe (q.v,) 
is, at present at any rate, following at^ a 
gradual pace in the steps of manufacture. The 
introduction of mechanical appliaucc.s is indeed 
advancing, and the larger farmer may poss«:ss 
an advantage over the smaller in the matter of 
the economical use of these a})plianccs, and of 
his farm -buildings and materials and imple- 
ments. He may, too, possess greater scieiitifio 
knowledge, he may display more vigorous en- 
terprise, ho may command more abundant 
apital, and ailopt a better rotation of crops, 
kit, with all these unquestionable advantages, 
t is still the ease that agriculture permits of 
ess systematic organisation than maiiutacture, 
mil ot a less thorough aiiplicatiou of the prin- 
iiplo of the division of labour. The laboiuers 
uust bo scattered over the country, and they 
jannot be concentrated in masses as tliey aie in 
Lho manufacturing centres. Theii* work varies 
ivith the seasons, and they cannot devote their 
mtiro energies to some small dejtartmeut of a 
great industry. And, again, the business of 
Buperiiitondence, and the advantage of imremit* 
ting personal watchfulness and close personal 
interest, are more obvious and important in 
agriculture than they aie in most branches of 
manufacture. It is in this matter of sujieiin- 
tondence and of personal interest that the small 
master enjoys a superioiily over the large, and 
that the private vcntnier lias a resource and a 
stimulus which can hardly he possessed, and arc 
rarely exhibited, by the salaried ullicials of a 
public company. In industries, then, which 
demand the incessant vigilance of personal 
interest, and do not ])ossess a market large 
enough to render profitable the thorough appli- 
cation of the principle of the division of labour, 
the syatem of production on a small splo has, 
even in manufacture, advantages over produc- 
tion on a large scale (sec Employeiis and Em- 
FLOYED ; Limited rAiiTNEiisHiPH, App.). 

[J. S. Mill, Polifiml Eammmjy hk. i. ch. ix., 
and Marshall’s Principles of Evoyuntiics, hk. iv. 
ch. xi.J ^ 

INDUSTRY, CAPrAiNS of. This title Las 
been sometimes given to the employers of 
modern industry. Tlioy have been regarded 
as the leaders of an industrial army, which is 
under their command, obeys their orders, and 
depends to a very largo extent for siicce^ or 
failure on th«ir judgment and enterprise. They 
have in a sense to determine on the plan of 
action, to organise its means, and to BU])erintend 
iU executilJh. The employer of older times 


was a craftsman who lived and worked togethei 
with a small number of apprentices and jonrncy* 
men (.see Domestic System of Industry), 
and produced his goods, frequently to order, and 
generally for a steady unchanging market close 
at hand. Now production is earned on in 
aiiticiiiatioii of demand, goods arc made ac- 
cording to varying fashions of divers materials 
brought from remote countries, and they arc 
sold at a distance from their jilace of iirodnction 
i and often on credit. The scale on which 
business is habitually conducted has largely in- 
creased (sec Trade), and the numher of persons 
working under an emjdoyor lias gi-own together 
with the size of liis factory. The dilliouliy and 
importance of the labour of management liavo 
luidergono a coires])oiKling extension, and the 
eiu])loycr has become the most ])romiiiont and 
responsible ])ersonagc in the woild ol industry. 

His authority is despotic, and his power lor 
good or for evil immense. And, just as an army 
follows the directions, and depends on the 
generalship, of the eomm.unler, so the industrial 
army obeys the orders and relies on the ability 
and discretion of the cnqfioyer, the ca])tain id 
industry. It is this idea of leadership which 
has suggested the mctajihor, togelbcr with tho 
couccjilion of the modern world of industry as 
the scene of the eager unceasing competition of 
rival armies of jiroduccrs. 

[For the fimcLion ot the employer the hooks 
mentioned in the articles on Employers and Em- 
PLOYi'D; Employino Class; and Entrepreneur, 
should be consul tod.] 

INDUB'i'RY, Organisation of. Tho organ- 
isation of industiy, unlike most tonus of organis- 
ation outside Ihe purely idiysical world, is not 
in any great measure due to tho conscious 
endeavour of individuals ; it rather grows out 
of tho acts of people for their own ends. It 
tlius contrasts with tho organisation of labour 
(see Trade Unions), and any other combina- 
tion of the same class (as Farmers’ Organisa- 
tions, U.S., e.v.) ; for such organisations are 
deliberately formed for special purposes,— gener- 
ally the defence of classes, interests, or indiiatnes, 
—and have definite aims in view. It is claimed 
by socialists and collectivists that under a social- 
ist regime this organisation would bo carried on 
with a particular aim — the development ol the 
talent and energy of tho whole community ; 
that it would be controlled and regulated by 
the wisdom of the great body of the pcoide ; 
•ind that it wmiild, therefore, apart from the 
special economic effects in distribution of wealth 
and labour, be more successful than it is at 
present, when it is dependent on the inteiests 
or caprices of individuals. On the other hai^i 
it is maintained that under a system of indi- 
vidual freedom tho energies of each are, by 
force of nature, driven into those channels in 
which they will ho of most use ; and that the 
I machinei’y by which industry has come to be 
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regulated, though not the result of a defiiiito 
sclicnie, is the consequence of principles of 
human nature which must always in the long 
run produce the most satisiactory organisation 
for tlie community, because ability and capacity 
arc atti acted to their proper channels. \Vhat- 
cver view is taken, it is certain that without 
organisation of one kind or another industry 
would now be useless and impossible ; and the 
existing organisation is so d(' 0 ])ly rooted that 
it would be diilicult to do more than amend it 
in detail. It is part of the industrial life of 
every civilised nation. 

The cailicst phase, historically, of this organ- 
isation is what is called division of employ- 
ments ; and the earliest division of employ- 
ments, like the origin of capital, is lost in the 
past. We lind in some of the oldest records, 
however, that pcojile are mentioned as engaged 
in certain speciliod emidoymeiits. In the 
Pentateuch aitilicers in brass are named ; and 
dyeing and weaving w'e read about as recog- 
nised occupations. There was also, at a very 
eai'ly period, a division between rural and urban 
forms of industry. The dynasty of Pharaohs, 
who befriended the Israelites, are understood 
to have been a race of shepherd piinces or 
chiefs who were ultimately driven out by the 
later dynasty who held the kingdom in the 
time of Moses. The curious episode of the 
purchase and storage of grain by Joseph could 
only have occimred in a state of society 
where the town and the country had diverse 
iiidustilcs and interests. The i)rogress of in- 
dustry among the Greeks and the Romans is 
not eiL»y to trace : that the division of emjdoy- 
mciits a Jained to a greater degree among them 
th‘"» with the eastern races is certain, but 
further than this it cannot be said that any 
organisation is traceable.^ The division of 
employriPTits was also retarded greatly by tho 
u.si of .slaves. Tho localisation of industry, 
w'ltl. which W'c are now so familiar, ^ found 
only ill its earliest form, where absolutely 
necessary ; — as where pi-ccious metals were dis- 
covered, or a natural liajbour existed, aud a 
I>ort created to servo tho siuToundiiig country. 
Wliat in modern times forms one of the 
most important features in tho organisation of 
industry — the massing the people engaged in 
the same employment or manuracturo together 
ill certain towns and districts, apart from 
natural or geographical causes, is a much later 
development. Thi.s pheiinnonou in the progi’css 
of industry is far more common in the juesent 
century than it has ever been before ; it is, in 
fact, one of tho. picdomiuant eharacteristiea of 
the ago wo live in, though it is still capable of 
fiirtlicr development, if the same forces that 
have acted in the pa^t continue to act in the 

1 (Soo Manufacturing Arts in A ndeni Times, by James 
Napier, 1874, for an interesting account of 

aarly localibud industries.) 


future. This great *chango is tho result of the 
new physical forces which have come into opera- 
tion ; steam, electricity, and rapid means ol 
carriage and communication. 

In mediaeval times, the organisation of 
industry was attomi)ted to be carried out on a 
set plan in a far greater degree than in modern 
times. The whole sei ies of associations, inter- 
national, national, and local — as tlic Hansb 
towns, the Staim.e towns, the merchant and 
craft Gilds — were attein]>ts made to organise 
industry through combination for the benelit 
of the whole association, and through it of each 
individual member. The unions in separate 
trades, existing when the means of cominunica' 
tion was poor, and distaiieo in space an almost 
insuperable bamcr to the promotion of common 
interests, frequently caused a subsidiary localis- 
ation to take place, the remains of which are 
seen in the iioiueiiclature of certain districts 
and streets in the large town.s. In the city of 
London, the names of some streets still indi- 
cate the occupations of former occupiers. ITof. 
Ashley {Economic llidorj/ and Tlicoi-y, vol. i. 
p. 96) gives instances which could be multi- 
plied readily in almost every city of considerable 
siz-e and antiquity. 

These localisations were not the result of tho 
convenience to an individual of being in the 
neighbourhood of those in his own trade, an 
object which we are used now to see attracting 
men, but vvero part of a dctcnniiicd elfort to 
produce an olfensivo and defensive union for 
the preservation and furtherance of class 
interests. If tho tmde was thn’atcned, either 
by imposts of the govei*nmont or by foreign 
competition, from other tow'iis usually, or by 
defections from its own ranks, it was necessary 
to act in unison ; and to do this, the trade 
must be cajwible of being called together at the 
shortest notice. Again, if any member was 
threatened witli injustice as an individual, it 
was important that all tho trade should be 
ready to defen 1 lifm, if need bo, without delay. 
It is probable that this congregation of trades 
led by gradual steps to the modern fonn of 
grouping, by which industries become localised. 
In a great number of instances an industry 
iMicomes fixed in certain localities by some 
grai)liical or geological advantage. The insCfwi 
of a laigo river is naturally used for <iock-yards 
and ship- building ; the*moro easily coal can be 
conveyed, tho more likelihood is there that 
such a trade will flourish. Of course the 
presence of coal-flelds ffxos tho locality of a 
mining* industry ; and the neighbourhood of 
coal-fields assists in the rise of industries which 
constantly reijuiro a groat quantity of fuel, such 
as iron and steel manufacture. In a greater 
number of cases, however, there is no deter- 
mining cause of the kind wo have mentioned, 
and the prevalence of a trade in any yuirticulai 
town or district is probably duo to tho indi 
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Fulual cniorprise of some one man. In this 
country, as in others, we have many examples 
of such apparently ha})hazard localisation. 
There is no reason in nature why china should 
be made in Dresden ; nor why glass-blowdiif; 
should be prcdoiiunant in Venice, and carpel- 
making ill Brussels. The lace manufacture in 
Nottingham, the former silk industry at 
Coventry, the shoe trade of Northampton, are 
all familiar instances of the same phenomenon. 
The origin of these particular local trades and 
others like them is interesting, but of no 
scientific value. What is of imjiortanco about 
them is the eouseiiuonec that we have cajutal 
of the same class and labour of the same kind 
drawn together, with the result that the 
former, even where it is fixed or sjicciahsed, 
becomes more transferable and easier to realise, 
while the latter loses much of its natural im- 
mobility. 'I'lio general wage in a trade is much 
more accurately known where the trade is 
largely con lined to one district than where it 
is scattered over the country ; and thus the 
remuneration of agricultural labourers, w'ho 
belong to a trade in w'hich localisation is 
impossible and oiganisation singularly dilliciilt 
to obtain, has always exhibited a very marked 
divergence in difiereiit jiarls of the country, 
while the wages of coal-miners remain approxi- 
mately the same in all difierent coalfields, h'rom 
year to year the farm -labourer in Wiltshire goes 
on taking fiO jior cent lower wages than the man 
who is doing the same kind of work in Yorkshii e ; 
but if a rise in ivagiis is obtained by miners in 
oue district, even of a small amount, those 
in the other districts immediately endeavour, 
througli their unions, — and often successfully, 
— to obtain a like advance in I heir own lates. 

The features of the modern organisation of 
industiy which are the most striking and the 
most important are the specialisation oi capital 
and of labour, and tlie intordojicndence of 
trades. The occurrence of these phenomena 
have, no doubt, led many* thinkers ol this 
century to discuss the question whether, wlieii 
one group of labourers or cajiitalists depends so 
greatly on others over which they have no 
direct control, it is not possible and advisable 
4^1ace the whole industry of the nation under 
Boim central authority ; so that, as socialists 
say, it may he guided by reason for the common 
benefit, instead of by rtianee and caju ice for tlie 
advantage of certain individuals. The cause of 
this mutual deyiendqice is really, in one or 
other of its many forms, the tendency wliich 
\dam Smith named the Division of Labouk. 
11 ‘\'0 take any manufactured article, not of an 
elementary kind, W'e find that a perfect multi- 
tude of peo])lo have comhiiicd to produce it and 
bring it into the market where we find it ; 
often the diificnlty, in fact, is to find some 
class of labourers wlio have not had a hand in 
the budiness. Take such u commonplace thij.g 


as a lead-pencil, costing a penny. In the 
making it, of course, the miners who dug the 
metal and the hew-ers who cut the cedar have 
he^n employed, besides the workeis in the 
jiencil factory who cut each into its piojier 
shajie. Tlicii there are the men who com- 
pounded the mixture of glue used in cementing 
the jiieccs of wood togetlier, and holding the 
lead fast. But this does not nearly exhaust 
all* the labour concerned in the juoduet. 
Machinery was required to dig for the lead, 
and coals were needed to keej) in action the 
engines that drove the machinery. Coal- 
mincr.s, smelters, ii’on-monldcre, mechanical 
engineers h.ad all a part, therefore, in the con- 
struction of the pencil ; and not only they, hut 
all the person.*) engaged in the indnsliics neces- 
sary to feed the, businesses of coal-mining, 
.smelting, etc. Ships brought the wood of 
which the jtencil was made, railways carried the 
lead; and, apait fiom all tlie.se, agriculture 
was required to produce the food vhich kc))t iu 
life the various workers employed in all the.so 
indn.strics. It would ho impossible to apportion 
the jiart performed by each ditfeient class of 
labourers in the juodnet, in the examjile given; 
but it serves to show the entire dependence 
of one industry on another, under the ])rcsent 
system ; and the means by which anytliiiig 
allecting in a permanent or serious degi'ce one 
branch of trade is certain to exercise economic 
consequences on many others. It is this which 
emhodies the real organisation of industry in 
modern times. It is the eonsoqncnce, as the 
above illustration shows, of the manifold 
sjiecialisation of labour and capital. It is prob- 
ably to this phase of modern life, more than to 
any other, that we owe the gi owth of economies 
as a science ; and it is in the fuller considera- 
tion of the mutual dependence of various forms 
of capital and labour on one another — what 
is called^ the social aspect of industry — that 
further developments of the science in all likeli 
liood are to be looked for. 

[Rogers, Six Centuries of IFor^ and Wages . — 
-M:iine, Village Communities. — Ashley, Econmnie 
Ulstory and Theory. Also the Report of the 
Jioyal Commission on the iJepre.s'sivn of Trade.'\ 

M. o. D. 

INFANTS. The civil law distinguishes two 
stages of infancy, the one previous and tlie one 
subsequent to the attainment of puberty. The 
distinction has been retained in many con- 
tinental countries and also in Scotland, but 
Englisli law recognises one stage of infancy only, 
viz. the whole time before the age of twenty- 
one. Infants are subjected to various dis- 
abilities (as to which see Disabimties of 
Infant.*?), and their persons as well a.s their 
jiroperty are frequently jilaeed under tlie care 
of a guardian. This i.s always the case on the 
death of an infant’s father. Before 1886 the 
testamentary giiai-dian appointed by the fathei 
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wns not in any way subject to tho mother’s 
con 1,1 ol, but tlie Guard ianshij) of Infiiuts Act 
188G provides that on ilio death of tlie father 
tho inotlier is to be the f]^iardiaii either :il»*no 
or jointly witli any guardian ajuiointed by the 
father. Tlie mother may also by deed or will 
a])]ioirit any ]icrsoii to be guardian of her infant 
children after the death of herself and the 
fatlier. Infants are but rarely placed under 
the guardianslii]) of a third jierson during tho 
father’s lifetime, and the only procedure avail- 
ablo for that jiurpose is an apiilication to the 
Chancery division of the High Court ; the 
court will not, however, interfere with the 
father's autliority except on very strong grounds, 
as for instance habitual cruelty or immorality. 
Modern statutes have in various ways extended 
the legal rules fur tho ]irotcction of infants. 
Thus it is ])rovided hy the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Cliildren Act 1889, tliatany jierson over six- 
teen years of age, who, having tho custody of a 
boy under tho age of fourteen years or of a girl 
under the age ol sixteen years, willully ill-treats 
or neglects such boy or girl, shall he liable to a 
fine or two years’ impiisoiimcnt with or without 
hard lahoiir. This stituto imposes punishments 
for causing ehildrcTi to beg or to he in any street 
or in any ju-emises licensed for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liijiK'r, “whether under the pretenee of 
singing playing, performing, otfering anything 
loi sale, or otherwise." It authorises auy petty- 
sessional court to order a child to bo taken out 
of tho custody of auy person convicted or com- 
mitted for trial for ill-treatment or neglect of 
such cliild Another danger to which infants 
of more r atnie age are exjiosed has been met 
hv the petting and Loans (Iiifaiils) Act 1892, 
which forbids inviting infants to bet or borrow 
nmney. An Act passed in 1901 imposes a 
1 ) 01 . alty on any person selling intoxicants to a 
child below the age of 14. [Heo also Act 1908.] 

[iV t > the legal jio.sitiou of infants, and tiiH duties 
and lights of guardians, see Simpson, i'ke Lav' 
of Jrfantff, 2nd cd,, hy E. J. Elgood. — Everslcy, 
Ttie Law of Domestic ILelatmis. ] E. s. 

INFLATION 

Great Britain, 1797-1819, p. 405 ; United States, 1802- 
1879, 1). 400. 

Gi.kat Britain, The examides employed 
for illustration are that of Great Britain in the 
years 1797-1819, and that of tho United States 
in 1862-79. 

Many more might be cited, but these are 
suflicient to show the main results of au ex- 
cessive supply of paper money not redeemable 
in specie. While “ money itself is a mere con- 
trivance for facilitating exchanges which docs 
not affect tho laws of value,” of itself, an excess 
of tlie pa])er money in ciroulatiou issued hy 
official fiat, and without any reference to tho 
cost of production of the precious metals repre- 
sented by it, must inevitably influence prices. 
The theory on tho subject is explained by 


Professor Walker {Money, ch. xiv.-xvii.) with 
great clearness, and with eojiious illustrations. 

Sjiecie payments in Great Britain were sus- 
pended by order in council, 26tli February 1797, 
owing to a run on the Bank of England. The 
Bank Restriction Act w'as piisscd in that year. 
The resumption of specie iiaymcnts on the gold 
basis, established by the act of 1816, w-as directed 
by Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1819, and com[)leted 
ill 1821 and 1822. The Bank of England re- 
sumed payments in s])ecie on 20th August 1819 

The effect was W’ell described by Ricardo. 
“From 1797 to 1819 we had no standard 
whatever by which to K'gulate the quantity or 
value of oiir money. Its (piantity and its value 
depended cntii-ely on the Bank of England, 
the directors of which establishment, however 
desirous they might have been to act with fair- 
ne.ss and justice to the public, avow'ed that they 
w'cre guided in their issues hy principles w^hicli, 
it is 110 longer disjmtcd, exposed the oountry to 
the greatest embarrassment. Accoidingly, we 
find that the currency varied in value consider- 
ably during the period of twenty-two years 
wbeu there w'as no other rule for legulating its 
quantity and value hut tlio will of the Bank ” 
(Ricardo’s Works, 2iid cd., 1852 ; London, 
On Protedion to Agriculture, § 5, p. 467). 

The ctfcct of the restiiction of cash payments, 
and the divergence produced betw’eeii the value of 
gold and of the jiaper currency, is broadly shown 
by the following Table, derived from ^lushet.^ 


Market Price of Gold, Value of Currency and 
Dejiredaiion of Value of Currency in Eng- 
land, tSQ0-l8iil, 


Year. 

Average maiket 
I)ncfi of gold 
per. o/. Iroin 
Fcbniarv 1800- 
1821. 

Avetagcpercent 
of the value of 
the currency at 
the market jii ice 
of gold. 

Average iter- 
centuge dtf/tre- 
daiutii of 
value of the 
currency. 

1800 

ii s. d. 

3 17 lOA 

£ s. d. 

Par. 

Par. 

1801 

4 5 

0 

91 12 4 


1802 

4 4 

0* 

92 14 2 

7 '3 

j8031 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

3 6 

]}04 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

2'6 

1805 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

3‘U 

1806 . 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

3-6 

1807 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

3 '6 

1808 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

3'6^' 

1809 

1 0 

0 

97 6 10 

3 '6 

1810 

4 10 

0 

«6 10 6 

IS-o 

1811 

4 4 

6 

92 3 2 

7 '8 

1812 

4 15 

0 

79 6 3 

30 ‘7 

1813 

5 1 

0 

7i 2 0 

32-0 

1814 

.6 4 

0 

74 17 6 

3d '1 

1816 

4 13 

6 

83 5 9 

16 '7 

1816 

4 13 

6 

83 5 9 

16 ‘7 

1817 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

3 6 

1818 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

3-6 

1819 

4 1 

6 

95 11 0 


1820 

3 19 

11 

97 8 0 

3 '6 

1821 

3 17 10^ 

Par. 

Par, 


1 By tho evidence of Mr, Abmham Goldsimd before 
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In coiisidoriiig this table the further question 
remains : Does the ])i‘cmiiini on gold, in a 
country having inconvertible iiajicr, fairly 
measure the full depreciation in respect to 
Inirchasing coinnioditios ? Professor Walker 
considei-s {Money, p. 1588) that the power of 
the paper was “mucli further diminished than 
its 1 tower to purohasc gold.” 

'J'he lluctuations in ])ricea for the period 
(1797-1819) as chioniclod hy Tooko, lILstory 
of hices, vol. i. pp. 210-373, vol. ii. pp. 1-0, 
and 387-420, arc illiistratc'd by tlic following 


lignn's.i 


Year. j 

^ S 
b « t-* 

§ . 
03 ^ 

lit- 

'/j ^ 

rt 

U 

s. 






s. (1. 

H. 

H. 

179V 

('.2 0 

8.5 

ss 

1798 

54 0 

60 

63 

1799 

75 8 

Ts 

82 

1800 

127 0 

85 

91) 

1801 

128 6 

115 

117 

isoa 

67 3 

65 

70 

1803 

60 0 

85 

91 

1804 

69 6 

75 

80 

1805 

88 0 

68 

70 

1806 

88 0 

96 

100 

1807 

78 0 

lOS 

no 

1808 

85 3 

m 

105 

1809 

106 0 

82 

84 

1810 

112 0 

90 

95 

1811 

108 0 

115 

118 

1812 

118 0 

no 

118 

1818 

120 0 

84 

90 

1814 

8f) 0 

13S 

1 10 

1815 

76 0 

ill 

116 

1810 

82 0 

62 

68 

1817 

116 0 

93 

94 

1818 

98 0 

130 

J31 

1819 

78 0 

74 

78 



S 

.1. 

8. 

d. 

.£ 8. 

£ 8 . 

•J 

10 

4 

5 

2 15 


11 

u 

3 

9 

2 10 

3 0 

•2 

5 

2 

7 

8 8 

8 10 

•2 

10 

.3 

7 

5 10 

5 15 

.4 

4 

3 

C 

5 15 

0 0 

3 

0 

8 

9 

8 12 

3 14 

2 

8 

3 

8 

5 6 

6 6 

2 

8 

8 

8 

3 15 

4 0 

3 

1 

8 

6 

3 15 

4 0 

2 

11 

3 

8 

3 10 

8 15 

2 

10 

8 

9 

4 0 

5 0 

8 

2 

8 

8 

6 10 

7 0 

8 

0 

8 

7 

14 0 

14 10 

3 

1 

3 

10 

8 10 

9 10 

2 

11 

8 

6 

10 0 

11 10 

3 

0 

8 

8 

9 10 

10 0 


11 

3 

7 

5 10 

7 0 

3 

6 

8 10 

7 5 

7 15 

1 

2 

8 

7 

6 0 

6 10 

2 

6 

8 

6 

8 5 

8 

2 

9 

3 

5 

2 10 

2 15 

2 11 

3 

7 

3 5 

8 10 

2 

10 

3 

6 

3 10 

8 1.5 


The general cllect is pei'liaps more clearly 
shown by Jevons’s table of ]iriccs in his chapter 
on the Depreciation of Gold {Tiivestigations in 
Cuirency and Finaw^^ p. 1 Co). 


fear. 



1809 

1819 

1829 

1839 

1849 


Avorapo ratio 
of prices to the 
prices of the 
year 1S49 
(1840=^ l&O). 
133 
202 
245 
175 
124 
144 
100 


Jevons {Investigations in Currency and 
Finance, ch. iii. heading p. 119) warns us 
(pp. 130-131) against attributing every rise in 


ilie Bullion Committee 1810, the market price of coW 
was statrfjcl to be £4 per ounce from 180.3 to 1809. Tnird 
Jlejml ctf Jiiyyal CrnKmiasion on Depression qf Trade and 
Indiuttry, Appendix B. MemoriUidum of Standard of 
value R. Ii. Inglis Palgrave, p. 314. 

' Tooke’s ilisUyry qf i'rfcw, vol. ii. pp. 889, 408, 416, 
417 London, 1888. 


]u-icos to the inllnence of the monetary circula- 
tion ; hut while he regards that 'Pooko was 
“ partly and only partly right” in liolding this 
view, he considers that “ wc must assigu 
some part of the elevation ol [)rice3” to the 
manner in which the precious metals were 
driven out of circulation hy the use of paper. 
It is dillicult to estimate with absolute accuracy 
the elfcct of over-issues of irrcdeemahlc pa]ier 
oil priecs. Tlio i>rice of some articles of eon- 
sumption appears to have been more largely 
inHuenced hy this cause than tliat of others, 
during the jieriod between 1797 and 1819. 
Again, the clfect of alterations in tlio amount 
ot the currency on priccs is more marked at 
some periods than at others, according a.s 
hanking facilities are largely used or otherwise, 
lint the table which Jevons himself has com- 
piled leaves no doubt that the inllalion result- 
ing from the ovcr-issne.s of ])apcr cniTcncy 
during the jieriod of hank restriction in Great 
Britain must have been very great, and that 
it must have large.ly exceeded the didcrcnce 
between the value ol' gold and that of tlie eur- 
vcucy indicated in MiLslict’s tables quoted above. 

Unitki) Stater (1802- 1879). The jieriod 
of iiicoiivcrtihle })a)>er money in the United 
States from 1862 to 1879 is often referred to 
as the inflationist ])eriod. Strictly speaking, 
“inflation” took ])lace in the United States 
at other times, markedly in 1815-18 and in 
1834-39, — both these being counectod with bad 
hanking legislation, — and again in 1851-57, 
when there was a very simple ca.se of inllation 
and crisi.s, not complicattsl in essentials hy 
currency dei-angomont. But tlio period 1862- 
1879, os the one in which the features of 
“currency inflation” were most markefl, will 
be the one dealt with hero. 

The is.sne.s of jiapor money began under 
gi'cat f'.nancial stress in the course of the 
civil war, in February 1862, when ^ first 
hatch of 150 millions of dollars (30 millions 
sterling) was put out ; two moi e of the 
same amount followed in July 1862 and 
March 1803, making a total is.suo of 450 
millions (90 millions sterling) of United States 
notes or “greenbacks.” In addition there 
weio put forth in 1863 and 1864 considerable 
amounts, the maximum being about 200 
millions (40 millions sterling) of interest- 
hearing legal tender notes, which inflated the 
currency still further. The result was a rapid 
disajipcaranec of specie in 1 862, and a sharp 
rise ill ]>rice8 in 1862-65. With the close of 
the civil war in 1865, the administration — 
and especially Mr. McCulloch, the secretary 
of the treasury, — set to work at once to con- 
tract the paper issues, and succeeded without 
much difliculty in getting rid of the interest- 
bearing notes referred to. A beginning was 
also made in contracting the United States 
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notes proper. But in April 1866 congress 
pjisscd a resolution restricting tlic paco at 
which the notes should bo ]i:iid oil'; for six 
uiontlis no more tlian 10 millions of doll>n-s 
(2 millions sterling) of notes should bo with- 
drawn. and thereafter no more than 4 millions 
^£800j00U) a month. This resolution marks 
the beginning of the struggle between the 
indalionists and the advocates of resumption; 
for tlfo pajKT issues had been made solely 
under financial stress in the civil war, and had 
in no quarter been originally legarded as 
advisable or likely to endure. The inevitable 
hardshijis of contraction and falling jiriees 
caused the inflationist niovoment. The infla- 
tionists urged the permanent retention or 
inerease of the inconvcrtihlo paper money, 
the most extreme wing demanding the issue 
of enough jiaper to ])ay olf the wliolc funded 
debt — over 2000 million dollars (400 millions 
sterling) ; th(‘ most moderate asking only that 
the volume of paper he left unehanged, so that 
the country might “grow up” to it. From 
1866 to 1879 the contest wa.s carried on with 
varying fortune in congi-ess and before the 
jiublic. In 1808 the inflationists gained a 
jioint by the passage of an act forbidding 
fuifher contraction and leaving the volnmo 
of the United States notes at the point where it 
then stood — SoG inilh'ons (71 millions sterling). 
In the height of the panic of 1873 tho then 
S(-crela,ry of tlic ticasury, Air. Uicliardson, put 
forth some notes jireviously retired, under 
(picstionahlo legal authority. This became the 
occasion for a bill, pnsse.(i by both houses of 
congress in 1874, providing for an increase, of 
t'u* ]iape*' isMUis to 400 millions (80 millions 
.si> rliiig). fl'lie bill marked tho lioight of the in- 
flationist movement ; it was vetoed by President 
(frant, who thus dealt the movement a heavy 
blow. A compromise bill was then passed, in 
lo74, fixing the volume of United Siates notes 
at .182 millions (7(5^ millions sterli. Next 
year (1875) the end of tho struggle was 
brought in sight by the passage of the Re- 
sumption Act, winch provided for lesumption 
of siiecie jiay incut in 1879. A gradual decline 
in the volume of paper was to take place pari 
pasm with an exiiected enlargement of tho 
volume of national bank notes. But this 
decline was again stopjicd by an act jmssed 
in 1878, which virtually fixed tho amount of 
United States notes at the point then reached 
— $346,681,016 (G9j miUious .sterling). Attliat 
they have remained to the present time (1895). 
Resumption was successfully accomplished at^ 
the date fixed (January 1, 1879) ; and therewith 
tho movement for jiajicr money inflation came 
to an end. The demand for an increase in the 
currency after 1879 took another direction in 
tho agitation for the free coinage of silver or 
the issue of currency based on silver purchases. 

[There is no good history of the mouetaiy policy 


of the United States since 1860. Some accounts 
of it are in Bollea, Financial Hiatory of the United 
Ufatrs, Philadelphia, 188G, vol. ili. ; J. K. Uptonj 
Money in Politics^ Hosloii, 1885. The texts of 
the various legislative inciisures arc accurately 
collected in Dunliar, Laws of the I'vdetL StiUrs on 
Currency, Finance, and Jlankiny, Buston, 1891.] 

K w. T. 

INCOT. Alclal cast in a mould of a size 
and shape convenient for handling. The word, 
which is derived from the w^edge- oi* tongue- 
shaped ingots used by the Romans [lingo, to 
lick with a tongue, Kr., lingot), is self lorn used 
in connection with other than tho precious 
metals, though such a cast block of any metal 
may properly be called an ingot. Tho shape of 
the ingots of the precious metahs now in use in 
this country, though varying to some extent, 
generally ajiju'oximates to that of an ordinary 
brick made with slightly slojiing sides. In the 
liondon bullion maiket these pieces of metal 
pass by tbe name of “ bars.” 

Ill China transactions in bullion are canied 
on by means of shoc-sbajied ingots, known as 
“Sycco” silver; wbile in .Japan ingots of 
copper are cast, nntler water, info canvas 
rcee[)tacles, tho shape of tho resultant mass 
being that of a shallow dish or saucer. 

Gold ingots sent by the Bank of England to 
the Mint for coinage are of an average w'oight 
of 400 ounces troy, fl'hey aie of two kinds — 
“coarse” and “fine.” The latter are not, 
however, composed of metal which is absolutely 
pure, but have a mean millesimal fineness of 
999, while, the coarse bars contain on an average 
897 parts of line gold in 1000. Prior to 1889 
the mean weight of such ingots was 200 ounces 
troy, hut in consequence of changes in Iho 
practice of the bullion maiket, their weight 
was then doubled. 

The silver ingots pureliased by the Royal 
Mint for coinage are of an average w'ciglit of 
1100 ounces troy, and an average millesimal 
fineness of 99 ‘'•8, r. b. a. 

INHABITED HOUSE DUTY, a tax on 
inhabited houses calculated by reference to 
their annual value and payable by the oceupier, 
was first imposed in Great Britain in 1778, 
the idea being derived from tlie Wealth vj 
A7t<i(w?^(bk. v. ch. ii. part ii. art. i.). OrigiswHy 
tbe rates were 6d. in the £ for houses worth 
£6 and below £50 pcf annum, and Is. in the 
£ for those worth £50 or more. Tho tax w^as 
ooritinn''d at various rates, the highest being 
2.S. lOd., till its repeal in 1834. This tax, 
rather* tlian the more objectionable w'indow 
tax, was selected for repeal on the ground that 
the great liouses, such as Cha+sworth, etc., 
being charged imioli more highly, relatively, 
to the window tax than to the house tax 
owing to the difliculty of ascertaining their 
animal value to let, the I’cpcal of the window 
tax would benefit more particularly the richei 
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classes. Tlio annual produce of tlio'Ux at the 
date of the repeal was about £1,200,000. 

Tills selection was ultimately allowed to be 
a mistake; in IS.'il the policy of 1831 was 
reversed, tlie window tax repealed, and the 
inhabited lioiise duty re-im[>osed with certain 
alterations. The rates were 6d. for shops, 
public- houses, and farm-houses, and 9d. for 
dwelling!; -houses. In 1890 graduation was 
reintroduced, to the extent of charging the 
duty at lower rates as respects houses of small 
annual value. The j)resent rates are : — 

On shops, public-houses, hotels, inns, colTee- 
houses, farm-houses, lodging-houses, of the annual 
value {without any allowance for repairs) of 
£20 and not exceeding £40 — 2d. in the £ 
exceeding £40 „ £60 — 4d. „ 

exceeding £60 .... 6d. „ 

On private houses, clubs, and hnsinc-ss premises 
other than Bho])3 (unless cxcnijd) of a sinnlar 
annual value, 3d. 6d. oi- 9(1. in the £ as the e.asc 
may he. 

The ])rincipal exemptions are : — houses below 
£20 of annual value ; houses belonging to 
llis Majesty or any of the royal family; jmblic 
ollices; hosjiiUls; ehaiity schools ; poenhouses; 
houses or tenements occujiied solely lor business 
or professional piirjioscs (a caretaker allowed) ; 
artisans’ dwellings. The tax is under the 
administration ol the commissioners of inland 
revenue, and the chief enactments concerning it 
are : — 14 k 15 Viet. c. 36 ; 43 (leo. III. c. 161 ; 
48 Geo. III. c. 55 (Sch. F.) ; 41 k 42 Vint, 
c. 15, § 13 ; 53 k 51 Viet. c. 8, §§ 25 and 26; 
64 k 55 Viet. c. 25, § 4 ; 3 Edw. VII. o. 46, 
§ 11. It docs not extend to Ireland. 

In 1910-11 the md receipt from the tax was 
£3,212,026. The following table shows the nnniher 
and annual value of the house.', charged iii 1909-10 : 

Nn.nliflr Aninuil Vnliie. 
Private Dwelling-honses . . l,507,0r)r> £(57, 005, :J 115 

Residential HJiops . . . .')01,081 14,084,495 

ITotels, Public-houses, and Codee- 

hduses 02,005 9,188,007 

Farm-liousps .... 32,S93 827,292 

Lodgiiig-liouses . . . , ^ 27,769 1,683,906 

In 1901 the royal commission on local taxation 
recommended (Final Report, p. 21) the transfer of 
this imperial tax to the local authorities iii relief 
of rates [ed. 638]. ^ 

[Dowell’s History of Taxation and Taxes in 
E^ind, vol. iii. p. 178.— Pij)er’s House. Tax 
Laws, 1903. — 48th Report of Gominissioncrs of 
Inland Revenue, pp. 1G6-189. — See for various 
motions in Parliament, Ilamsard, (123), 903, (197), 
1802, (200), 1374, (280), 90, (285), 224, (335), 
436. See Asskssmknt ; Taxation.] f. a. 

INHERITANCE, Estate of. Ati< estate 
111 land extending beyond the duration of one 
or more lives is called an “estate of inheritance.” 
Such an estate must be either an est/ito “in foe 
simple, which in pojmlar language is described 
as absolute owiyirship,” or 4 iii estate tail (see 
Entail, Law of). k. .s. 

INHIBITION (Soots law). An order against 


contracting any debt which may become a 
burden or charge on heritable [iroperty (realty) 
or which may give rise to [irocciss issuing 
again.st the realty of the [larty inhibited, to 
th?i jirejiidicc of the coinplaim'r. It takes cllcct 
as of course by icgistration, in the Gciici'al 
Register of Inliihitions in Edinburgh, of a 
.summons containing a “warrant for iiihihition,” 
(Inly i.ssucd and served. The inlnbition is 
jiersonal to the debtor, and upplics only to 
realty vc.‘'tc(l or in expectancy at its date, and 
to voluntary obligations umlertakcn after its 
date. Tho effect of an iiihil>ition, standing 
alone, is merely to deter juirchascrs ; hut it 
may ho followed by an “adjudication,” by 
which the creditor may he adjudged a jirofnicnco 
over other creditors wlioso claims originated 
after the iiiliihition. There is also an inhibition 
by a hiisliand against his wife — obtained by a 
hill to the Court, issued as of course witlioiit 
reason assigned, and registered in tho General 
R(‘gisterof Inhibitions, — by which it is notified 
to the jmhlic that tho wife’s agency has been 
eaiicelled, except in regard to necessaries for 
which it may be proved tiiat the husband has 
not otherwise made jirovihion. A. d, 

INLAND NAVIGATION. See Canai.s. 
INOFFICIOSUM TESTAMKNTUM is the 
term used in Roman law to signify a will which 
may bo set aside hecaiise it violates the duty 
of natural atrection existing between certain 
near relations, as when a jiarcnt, without ]uoper 
cause, loaves less than the higal share (poc/m Ivtji- 
lima) to a child, or a child leaves less to a jiaront 
(.see Legitim). e. a. w. 

INSCRIBED STOCK. A Ski’iiritv (./.v.) 
is called “inscribed” to distinguisli it from 
a security which iiasses from liand to hand 
by delivery. A legistcr is kept, where in 
tho case of English or govcrnincut loans or 
in the case of shares in an English company, 
transfer of owmorship can he made. Ih'gisti’a- 
tion or iAWri]>iioii is found suitahlo to English 
habits and ideas. On tlie continent and in 
America thoro is a prejudice against anything 
wliicli publishes the ownership of' securities, and 
bonds or shares to bearer are tliero preferred. 
As to the risk of forged transfers of inscribed 
socurith's see Fokoed Tea ns feu. a. e. 

INSCRIPTION MARITIME (riiANCE)-the 
system of recruitment for tho navy oiganiscd 
by a law of the year iv. of the first icpublic 
(1796). All men who liave made two over-sca 
voyages on a state or merchant vessel, or have 
served eighteen months at sea, or been two 
years engaged in fisliiiig, are inscribed on the 
maritime register, and may he called for seivico 
in the fleet from the age of eightoon to fifty. 
Tho period of obligatory service is from twenty 
to twenty-seven yeai-s of age, after wldch tlie 
inscrits jiass into the reserve and are only liable 
to service in case of war, and in tho order ol 
the classes to whicli they belong, those most 
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recently liberated boin^' talccn first. From the 
B^cs ol’ eighteen to twenty the young men may, 
on (leiuraiid, anticipate the time for commencing 
tin; p(irio(l of ohligatoiy service. Since 187-1 
engineers and stokers on steamers arc compiisid 
in the maritime inscription, d’lie iriscrifs en- 
joy many privileg(!S ; tliey have a monopoly of 
the iisliing in French waters, and may alone 
obtain concessions of ])ar1.s of the shore or banks 
of tidal rivers and salt-water i>ools, for taking 
or breeding lisli ; they are not liable to any 
other public service ; and have a right to a 
pension at the age of lifty, after twenty-five 
yeais’ service in any kind of navigation, 
whieh pe-iision is continued, but reduced, to 
their widows and orj)hans. A contribution of 
3 per cent of their wages, whether earned on 
state or merchant ships, is, however, made to the 
pension fund, c.dlcd the dm hivnUdm dc 

la Mnrmi. During the period of obligatory 
service the men may obtain furloughs for service 
uii mci chant or shi]>ping vessels. The number 
of men belonging to the maiitime inscription 
.serving in the lleoL is about 21,000, forming 
about two-third.s of the crew's, the remainder are 
voluntcei.s or men drawn in the ordinary military 
eonseri) (Lions to serve as marines, not enjoying 
the privileges of the histrits, and having no 
right lo a pension although liable to military 
aerviei, to the age of forty-si.\ (cp. Impkkssment). 

[“Rap])or! adresse au Ministre de la Marine an 
nom de la Commission chargee de I’ctude des 
ipu'.stioiis se lattaehaut au regime de riiiseription 
maritime,” Journal OjJlcidj 12 Deceiiibre 1890.] 

T. L. 

INSOLVENCY. Sec Bankjitht(3Y Law 

ANT) Al)i.H .'IISTIvATlON. 

IN sn RATION ISTS. See Amana Society. 

INSTALMhlNT, When the payment of any 
sum ofnioimy, instead of being efiected altogellier 
on one date, is to be divided into sc\eial parts 
to 1"’ tilecLed on certain successive dates it is 
called a payment by instalments. A. K. 

INSTITOHIA AOTIO is an action of Roman 
law niaintaiiiable against the owner < f a hu.si- 
nc.ss on account of a contract entered into with 
the superiiiteiideiit or manager (ins/itor). The 
manager hiimself, as party to the contract, w^as 
liable to an action on the contract ho had made, 
as W'ell as his muster — Roman law, owing 
princijially to the frecjuent einjiloyinent of .slaves 
in commercial traii.sacLions, not fully rccoguLsing 
the principle of contractual agency, which is 
essential to modern commerce. K. A. w. 

INSTRUM ENT, NEfioTiAiUii,. A negotiable 
instrument dilfers from an ord'nary con tract or 
iiKstriuneiit, securing tlu payment of money, in 
three resjiecis ; 

(1) It i.s assignable by virtue of the usage of 
trade, whereas a contiaet or “thing in action ” 
is not ordinarily assignable at common law. A 
negotiable instrument purporting to be payable 


to bearer fuuy be assigned by mere delivery ; 
or if ])urporting to be payable to order, then 
by indorsement completed by delivery. 

(2) Tlic consideration for its issue or transfei 
IS pre.sumed until the contraiy is proved. 

(3) If it ’gets into the hands of a holder for 
value without notice, lie liolds it free i'roin any 
defects of title which would have viliaied it in 
the liand.s of any previous holder. 

The term “ negotiable iiistrumoiit ” is usually 
confined to the original and tY])ieal negotiable 
instruments, namely, hills of exchange, ])romi8- 
sory notes, and cheques ; and the term “ nego- 
tiable security ” is afijdiod to the negotiable 
bonds and scrip which in recent years have 
lii'come so common in the money market. 
For the most ](art these instruments would be 
governed by tlie same considerations as jiromis- 
.sory notes ])ayable on demand. For revenue 
purjMKseS, however, they arc .subject to special 
stamp regulations (sec akso Commeucial In- 
sir ument ; Bills of Exohanoe Act, App.). 

[Chalmers, Bills of 4th edition, pp. 

312-327.3 M.D.c. 

INSURANCE* 

History, ]). 400; l.ile, Ttieor.v of, p, ill ; Ijavv and I’rae,- 

tire, of Lile, ji 410; Mamie, p. 41S Mutu.ll, ]). 410 ; 

Mate ((.lei mail j), 410; Uiiempleymeiil, App., p HOl’i. 

INSURANCF/, llisroRVL TIkm'c ujijiear to 
have ]>c(‘ii two loims of eouliiiel iikiii to insur- 
ance know'll to the ancients. The first is 
mentioned liy A. I’oekh (I’idJir Eounomu oj 
Athens), lie states that “the idea nf an in- 
stitution for the lusunuiee of slaves fust 
occurred to Autigmu's of Rho'les” (in the 
turn* of Alexander the Civat, 3.')()-323 n.c.), 
“ wlio undertook, for a yeai ly coiitnlmtion of 
eiglit drachmas for each .slave that was in the 
ainiy, to make good Ids pi ice, as estimated liy 
the owner at tlie time ofehqicment.” Hottoinry 
(.SCO Bo'ITOMUY, Lo\n on) w'as also known to 
th(' Creeks. Among the Homans, tlie earliest 
mentioned tra’ ai^^ioii ol tins nature is tlio 
coiitiact, noticed liy Livy, made alter the 
battle of Caiime, for the siipjdy of stores lo the 
Roman govermiient, the contractors stipulating 
tliat tlic state should bear all losses wdiieh 
might arise from the enemies’ attacks, or from 
Storms. In the second century iuseriptiftu.5 
indicate that the Roman Collegia tenuiorum 
W’crc akin to friendly so«ietii'.s, granting funeral 
benefits in c.xeliaiige for a monthly eoiitrihution. 
Tlie origin of modern insurance is obscure. 
Instances of some form (ff iusuraneo are found 
ainong.st* various nati'Uis in early mediaeval 
'times. In the tw'elfth ami thirteenth eeiituries 
the craft gihls (see Cn.Ds) performed, among 
other activities, the fiinetioiis of sickness and 
burial societies. Tliese seem to have become 
gradually replaced by the friendly sociotiea 
about tile 18th emitury. In 1793 Rose’s 
Act was passed to eucouiage these latter 
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societies (see Fuiendly Societies). There 
ai)peai*s to bo no direct connection between 
these early forms of insurance and the ineiliods 
noAV adopted. 

The lirst form of insurance wa.s undoubtedly 
marine. Many count, i ics or towns have claimed 
to bo the birth] ilaoc of marim insurance, 
particularly llaicolona, Wisby, and liruges ; 
t3Ut it ajipears really to have originated among 
the commercial eitie.s of Italy, the earliest 
mention referring to Floience (1 4th century). 
It may cvimi have been jiractiscd in the llitli 
coiitiiry ; an unedited I’isan document (tlic 
Breve Port II CnIJerUavi^ 1318) is supposed to 
refer to insnraiiec at Cagliari. thambers of 
Inaiiranec wcie established at an early date on 
the {‘ontinent, notably at liarcelona and Jiniges. 
Tlie ju'riod of its introduction into England is 
equally ohseure, but the ])ractiee of iusuranee 
was ]iroba])ly inttodiiccil by the Ilausa mer- 
chants, the Hanseatic L(‘ague, and was carried 
on suhsequently by the Lombards (wlio had 
secured fi om Jidward I. giouud which is now 
known as l/unbaid Street) in a more systematic 
manner. IJy tlic 15th century, however, 
marine insurance was so well estahlisheil that 
there were rules governiug its jiracticc. Tlie 
eailiest loriu of an English policy is tin; 
“llroko” Policy of September 1547, wliicb is 
pre.scrved in the Admiralty Court jtapors. One 
dated 1G13 on the “Tiger” is in the llodleian 
Library at Oxford. In the earliest stetute on 
the subject (1001), it is stated that it “hathe 
been tyme out of luyiido an imge amongst 
merehanbis.” Bacon quotes it as a usual 
practice iu 1,558. 

By far the greater jiortiou of marine insurance 
iu this country is done at Lloyd’s, now a 
corporation, l)ut formerly simply a meeting- 
place for uiidorwritors. This institution 
originated in the eolfee-hou.ses established in 
London towards the end of the 17th century, 
one of which, owned by Edward Lloyd (iirsi 
mentioned in 1688), becaiho the resort of 
marine insurers, and ultimately all thiur under- 
writing was done there ; as the business gi-ew 
larger, it was removed to the Royal Exchange 
in 1774. Two companies, the “London” and 
the “Royal Excliangc” Assurance Corj)ora- 
tions, obtained in 1720 chartens with a 
monopoly, as eom])ani^s, of marine in.siirauce 
business. No other company was formed until 
1824, when Rothschild obtained the rei)eal of 
these exclusive cha.rters, and founded the 
“ Alliance ” Insurance Com])aiiy. The^ amount 

marine pro] ici’ty insured in 1810, according 
to eetimates made at the time of the Royal 
Commission, was about £160,000,000, of which 
some £130,000,000 was underwTitten at 
Lloyd’s. 

The first iusuranee oHice in London was 
set up after the Great Fire, in 1G67, by N. 
Baubon although schemes had been 


suggested in 1635, 1638, and 1660. But fire 
insurance almost certainly existed earlier on 
the eoiitiiioiii. Part of the fuiietioiis of lire 
iiLsuranee com])aiiies Avas to extinguish tires ; 
this was niulertakcn in tlieir own interests, 
and all the important com})anies in Ijondon 
maintained lire brigades until 1866, when they 
W'cre taken over by the Metro] lolitau Board of 
\Vork.s. Fire engines were lirst introduced into 
London from Holland in 1633. Parboii’s 
method was individual underwriting : the first 
joint-stock association was founded in 1681 
“at the back of tlie Royal Excliangc;.” The 
oldest oHico, the “Hand in Hand”— w'bieb 
dates from 1696 —is now mcrgi'd in the. “Com- 
mercial Union.” The growth of lire iusuranee 
Imsiiicss can be best judged from the following : 

Year. Value of Projifrly insnied. 

1783 £135,000,000 

1868 1,430,000,000 

Societies based on Hie mutual priiicqile 
were establi.sbed in the 17th century for Hie 
iusuranee of ///rs’. In 1771 Hie “Gambling 
Act” was passed to jirohibit insiiraiiees upon 
lives in winch the insured liad no “insuralile 
interest,” and tiom the leeiials it ajqiears Hint 
gambling in lives bad then become jnevaleiit. 
The formation of eoiiipanies during the early 
jiart of Hie HHli century for tiaiisaetiiig all 
kinds of hisuraiiec business Avas Irequeiit, and 
as no rc-strietioiiH existed these eonqianies aaito 
often unsound. In 1869 the lailuro of the 
“Albert” and “ Euro])eair’ Companies gave 
rise to the ])assiiig of the Life Assuiaiiee Com- 
panies Acts, 1870-72, lint forms of insuranco 
other than “life” could he granted without 
making a deposit avjHi the Hoard of Trade till 
1909, when an amending aet A\aH jiussed, which 
a])j)Iies similar restrielions to nearly every kind 
of insurance. Insuraneo ullioes are couqielled 
tomak^aii annual return of roA’^enue aeeoiiiits 
and balance sheets to the Board of 'IVade, and 
life ollioes have to furnisli valuation stalemeiits 
and abstracts qiiiiiqueiinially. The funds of 
each class have to be kejit scjiarate, but need 
not bo invested se])aratcly. Thus a company 
might fail in regard to a certain class of 
business Aviihout causing the other classes to 
suffer. For this reason the United Kingdom 
I enjoys a ]U’actical nionojioly as regards so-called 
“composite” companies transacting every kind 
of insurance. Such companies are almost uii- 
* known abroad. The Board of Trade returns 
for 1915 (the last pre-war figures) give the 
, income from all sources received by British Life 
olUces as £68,. 589, 536, and the claims paid as 
well over £30,000,000. 

[C. Walford, Insurance Cyclopaedia, 1871-80. 
— F. Hendriks, “ Ooutrihutioiis to the History of 
liKsurauce," in Assurance Magazine, vol. ii., 1852. 
— F. Martin, History of Lloyd's and of Marins 
Insurance in (Jreat Britavn^ 1876. — W. *Gow, 
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Marine lnsiira7we, I89r ). — An Introduction to 
Uie History of Lfc Asniirance, A. Fiiiglaiul 
Jack, 1912. — Historical, hiterature of S(^a am' 
Fire Insurance^ Mr. Jllackwood. - PajuT o’l 
“ Tlie Uoiiiaiu'C aucl Theory of Maritio Insurance, ’ 
rciul before Jjoiulon InsuTanco Institute, by Mr. 
Browning Dick (8th Oct. 1920).] 

11. H. H. ; ¥. L . c, 

INSUKANCE, Like, Tiieoiiv of. The 
object of in.snrance is to siireatl the burden of 
losses, which to the individual would bo crush- 
ing, over a large body of in.siired, and so render 
that burden easy to bear. This object is clfeeled 
by collecting from each of the iinsured a sum, 
called a jtreinium, ]iropoi tioned to the risk to 
be insured against ; and out of the fund so 
formed, those of tlic insured who have experi- 
enced loss from 11 le- contingencies covered by 
the in.suranc(‘, are indcniiiilied. 

In early days life policies were granted only 
for shoit terms, generally for a year, or les.s ; 
the oarlie.st, of which full particulars have been 
preserved, was made on Ifith June 1583, for 
£383 : () : 8 on the life of Wm. (lybbons for 
one year, the piemium being at the rate of 
£8 per cent. No record seems to remain of 
the age of the life ajisurod, ]irobably that was 
a det.iil not thought of at the time. This 
])oliey \va.s inuh'rwritteTi by thirteen jirivate 
iiidivid'cils, alter the manner of marine insur- 
ances at Lloyd’s in the pre.sent day. 

About the year 1050, societie.s for the asaur- 
auoc of livc.s began to bo forme<l. The principh 
on which they were worked wa.s, that e,ach sur- 
viving me liber had to pay a fixed contribution 
in respect if each death ; so that the amount 
ic. iwibh- by llio representatives of a deceased 
member varied according to the numbers in 
the .society at the time of his death, and the 
contributions of the members varied according 
to the nirubor of deaths which occurred in any 
partb'u’.ar year. No attempt was i«ade to 
graduate, the conti ibuiious of monibti.4 accord- 
ing to their resjiectivo ages. In 1705 the 
“Amicable Society” was formed. Ds system 
at fir.st A\ as to charge each member an annual 
]u’fimiuni of £0 : 4s., besides certain annual 
dues, and to divide among the representatives 
of the members who might hajijicn to die in 
any particular year the amount received in 
jtremiums in that year to the extent of £.5 per 
contriluiting inembor so that in a year in 
which there ha p| Mined to be few deaths, the 
share in resjiect of o.ach death would be large ; 
and in the event of many deaths, small. At 
jivst no limit of age was imposed, but soon it 
was found that an influx of an undue jiropor- 
tion of old lives would reduce the death money 
inconveniently, and in 1707 the regulation 
was passed that members on admi.s.sion must 
be between twelve and forty- five years of age. 
For a century this rule remained in force, and 
it was nof. until 1807 that a table of premiums 


was adopted graduated strictly according to 
age. 

The weakness of the early assurance societies 
was that with the growing age t>f the members 
the death rate incicased and the claims became 
onc.rous, so that cither the contributions 
demanded from the members had to be aug- 
mented, or the amounts jiaid on death reduced. 
The s<»cicties formed on thi.s unsound basis all 
succumbed to the inevitable strain, except the 
Amicable, which, taught by experience, altered 
its constitution ; but in 1702 the Equitable 
Society was formed on the jirinciple which is 
now recognised to bo the only sound one ; and 
it still carries on businc.s.s as one of the most 
succe.ssful financial institutions of the country. 

Except in regal d to a few special hazards 
.such as “war risk,” “climate and occupation 
risks,” and others of a similar kind, life insur- 
ance dillers from other descrijitions of insurance 
in that the risk to be insured against is constantly 
increasing with the duration of the coTitrael.s. 
'I'liat the rate of human mortality increases 
w'ith the age w.a.s dimly known at a very early 
period, the Homans at the commencement of 
the Christian era valuing annuities charged on 
estates by a table giving values large for young 
livc.s, and constantly diminushiiig with mlvanc- 
iug age. There .seem, however, to have been 
no eirort.s made to estimate the tnie rates of 
mortality until 1671, when .lohn de IVitt, 
Grand - Pensionary of Holland, ))resented a 
report, not publislied until long afterwards, on 
the subject, to the stafes-goneial ; and it was 
not until 1693 that the first ri;al mortality 
table was formed, by E. H \Li.Ky, Astronomer- 
Royal of England, and juiblislu'd that year in 
the J’liiloso^diical 'frcDisaclions. It w^as based 
on observations made on births and funerals in 
the city of Breslau. 

A mortality table tells us how many ]ierson8 
out of a given number born, or stalling from a 
given age,, surviee*^.o each subsequent age; and 
c.jusequcntly it also shows how many out of the 
gjiL-n number at the commencement die in each 
year of their age. The number w'ifh which the 
table c®mmcuces is called the radix of the table. 
It is usual to arrange the tal)le in colunin.s, the 
first column containing the age attained, the 
second the number who attain that age, and the 
third the number who dw between that age and 
the next higher age. The age is usually denoted 
by a", or one of the other letters at the end of the 
alphabet. The numljcr jrho attain age x is 
denoted by the .symbol and the number who 
, die lHjtw*en ages x and ai-f-l by the symbol 
The following is an illu.stiation of a mortality 
table. It is the eaily portion of the !!« Healthy 
Males table formed by the institute of actuaries 
from the exi»erience of twenty Britisii life oflices. 
It will be observed that the commencing age is 
ten years, and the radix is 100,000. The radix 
is a purely arbitrary quantity, chosen only for 
the sake of convenience — 
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Age. 



10 

100,000 

4tH) 

II 


397 

J'J 

09,113 

3‘29 

13 

98,784 

288 

14 

98,496 

272 

15 

98,224 

282 

li> 

97,942 

313 

17 

97,024 

•379 

18 

97,215 

466 

V.t 

'1(1,779 

.5.56 

‘JO 

9(5,223 

609 

‘Ji 

9.5,614 

643 

‘2‘2 

94,971 

6.50 

S3 

94,321 

638 

‘24 

93,683 

622 

25 

93,061 

617 


Tlie mortality tabic affords the means of cal- 
cn luting the i)robabilitios of life and of death. 
Tims, there being lx persons alive aged x, of 
whom IxJft survive to age there are, out of 

lx ehances altogether, chances of any one of 
the lx persons surviving to age {x + l). Therefore 
the probability of a person aged x surviving to 
age x-\-t is This probability is denoted 

by the symbol tpx, or when < = 1, simply by 
In a similar way, as Ix-lx^t persons, out of Lx 
living at age x, die before reaching age {x + t\ the 
probability of dying between ages x and {x+t) 
is {lx - which = 1 - tj)x. 

In (iuancial transactions involving life contin- 
gencies, tlie operation of interest must be taken 
into account, because the premium has to be paid 
by the assured at the commencement of the con- 
tract, and the sum assured is not paid until the 
close ; cousefiuontly the office keeps the premium 
invested in the interim, and secures interest on it. 
If by i we denote the interest in a year on £1, or 
more generally on 1 unit of value, whether that 
unit be a pound, a franc, or a dollar, etc., then 
1 invested at the liegiuning of a year will anioimt 
to (1 + i) at the close. This is called the ammnt 
of 1 in a year. Similarly if any other sum S be 
invested for a year, it will produce Si in interest, 
and at the end of the year will amount to S(1 +i). 
The original unit, 1, having amounted to (1+t) 
in a year, if that amount be again invested, it 
will amount at the end of the second year to 
(1-t-i) X (I -Pt) or (1 +^)^ which is the amount 
of 1 at conjpound interest in two years. Pro- 
ceeding thus, we ffnd that the amount of I in 
three years is{l-l-?')*, and generally the Amount 
of 1 in t years is (1 -f i)*. 

Seeing that (1 + i)‘ is tlie amount of 1 in < years, 
it follows that 1 is the present value of (1 fiy, to 
be rcceiveil at the eud of? t years ; and, by simple 
proportion, the present value of 1 to be received 
at the end of t years is l'T-(l + iy nr (l+i)-*. 
U'his present value i& usually denoted by the 
symbol ?/. Thus, the present value of X due at 
the end of one year is v, where ‘y = l-r(I +i) and 

(l+t)=:l-r-V. 

Suppose it were desired to provide an endow- 
ment of £100 for a child now aged fourteen on 
his attaiuing,Age twenty-oue, what iiremiuni shouhl 
he paid down, assuming interest at 3 per cent ? 
It will be well to solve tlie problem first in general 
symbols. ^ there be i, persons aged x, we shall 


have ix44 surviving at age {x-\-t). Therefore, if 
an endowment of 1 is to be st'cured to each of 
them at age {x-\-t), the sum ol lx\t must be 
provided at the end of t years. For that, ]ii.rj) 08 e, 
dnwii now and investcil will .suffice ; 
and as there are who must eacli pay hi,? 

proportion, the sum to be i)aid by each is 

or v\})x> This is called the })resent value of, or 
the single premium for, the endowment. Thus, 
the present value of the endowment is the sum to 
be received, di.seouutiui down to the i)i\'st'nt time, 
and multiplied by the ])tobabiIily of receiving it. 
Taking up now the numerical exam['le : by the 
Kpecimcii mortality table givcu abioe, tlicic are 
1)8, P.b) children aged fourteen, of vliorn 05,614 
will attain the age of twenty-one ; hence, if each 
of the survivors is to receive £100, the sum ol 
£9, .561,400 will have to bo provided at the cml 
of seven years. At 3 per cent mteiest the ]>rcscnt 
value ol 1 to be received in seven years is 
8130915, and the jue.scut value of £9,5ii 1,400 
IS £7,774,293. There being 98,196 cbildieii, Ibe 
sum to be paid down now in rcsjieet ot each is 
£78‘930, or £78:18:7, which is the jireseiit 
value of, or the single premium lor, the endow - 
ineut of £100. Or, looking at the matter in 
another way : the proliabiUty ol a child age<l 
fourteen attaining the ago of twenty - one is 
95,614-^98,196 or *97073; and the value of 1 
to be received certainly at the end of seven years 
is *813091.5. 'riieretoro the value of 1 to be 
received conditiumilly on a child aged lomtcen 
surviving until aged twenty -one is •97<i73x 
*813091.5 or *78930, and the value of £100 so 
to he received ivs £78 ‘930 as before. 

It should be noted that lu spi'akiiig <4 the 
present value of an endowment we as.sume a 
sufficient number of endow nicnfs to allow of the 
law of average asserting itself. I f there were only 
one endowment, and the child happened to 
survive, the sum paiil at the commencement would 
not amount to the sum to be provided. In the 
c.'ise of the above exarnide it would amount to 
only £97*073, and the £100 could not be paid in 
full. Gil the other hand, should Die chihl happen 
to die, there would, at the end of the teim, be the 
.sum of £97*073 in hand without a claimaut. It 
is only when there are a sufficient number of lives 
to obviate acchlental lluctuations that the figures 
work out jiroperly. The same oliscrvation applies 
to every kind of contingent benefit. 

An annuity i.s an annual payment to be imulc, 
cither for a fixed term of years, or during tlie 
existence of a given life, or of a given combination 
of live.s. In the former case the annuity is called 
an annuity-certain, and, in the latter, a life 
annuity, or simply an annuity. According to the 
elementary princijiles already discussed, the 
present value of the first payment of an annuity- 
certain of 1 per annum i.s v ; that of the second 
payment and so on. If the aumiitv be for w 
3 ears its value is denoted by aj, the angle round 
the suffix showing that no contingency is involved. 
We therefore have the value of an annuity -certain 
= . . . etc. . , . 4 

The series i.s a gcometi ical progression, and by 
the usual forinnla for summing such a series, the 
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sum IS V. 


1 - 7- ’ 


from wliicli, reiuembcriiig that 


1 , 1-7'” 

u — , WC liavo (U~ : — . 

1+7, ' I ^ , 

It will rL'adily be seen that a life annuity con- 
sistvS c»l' a .series of emlowmcnts, and by tlie 
formula we liave already obtained for the value 
of an eiidowiiient, we have, writing a* the 
value of the life tiiinuily wlieie the age of the 
nominee is £c, 

{ "V 1 1 *+-2 + r 4 3 + «tc. ) 

' JC 

Tliero is no way of summing this senes except 
by actual addition. Here each number in the 
column of is multiplied by a power of v, tlie 
index ot tlu' irower having no reference to the age 
of the life, hut only to the length of time which 
must el.ip.se iiefore a particular jtayment of the 
annuity is to take place. If, therefore, we have 
calciihiti'd hy the foi inula the value of an annuity 
on a life aged .r, all the multiplications and 
additions mu-t be done over again if we arc 
called upon to calculate the value of an annuity 
on a lile of any other age, and the work becomes 
tedious and lengthy. In early days the labour 
was alibreviated by emi>loyiiig a simple relation 
which exi.sts between the value of an annuity on 
a given life, and that of an annuity on a life one 
year older. At the end of the lirst year the lite, 
if he burvivc, will he entitled to a payment of 1, 
and lu will ahso he in pos.session of an annuity for 
the remainder of his life, the value of which will 
tiiin he He will, theretore, at the end of 

a yeai be in possession of cash and of an annuity 
together woith l+a^^i. The value of this at 
the beg.’miiig of the year is 75 (1 and the 
chance of receiving it is Px. Therefore the actual 
]»i esent value is 771 * (1 Oz+]) which is Hx. There- 

to) e, coiD'^'! ticing at the ohlest age in the mortality 
tab \ .-t wiiich the v.alue of the annuity is zero, 
and v'orking backwards year by year, a complete 
table of annuity values can be lonned, .md it is 
abotit as easy to calculate the com]dete table aa 
to calculate the value of an annuity at the 


yOi ngc'.sf age. ^ 

It, however, we look again at the .scih s rcjirc- 
sent.ing the value of the life annuity, we shall 
easily introduce a inoditication which will enable 
ns, by a simiile division, to calculate tin value of 
an annuity on a life of any ago we jdease. 'Hie 
value of til e annuity is represented by a fraction, 
and if we mnltiply both numerator and de- 
uo.ninator by tiie same quantity, we do not alter 
its value, l^et us then multi i»ly by v*, and we 
have 

1 h I o + 3 + ctc.j 

where each value of I is multiplied by a po\ier of 
7 ,’, the index of whicli is the same as the sullix of 
that particular 1. If now we write D, for 'if lx, 
we have 

_ Hx |.] -1* H.T+a + H' Ptu. + 


JjCt ns uo.v write tin' .successive values of D in 
a column, and .sum that column fnm the bottom 
upwards, and place in an adjoining euliimii 
against each age tlie sum of the column 1) fioiii 


the age one ^'ear older to the end of the table, and 
let us denote that sum by the symbol N, that is 
N* = + D*+3 + Hz+8 + + 

We then have tw'o columns, the relation of 
which to each other is such that 


77 

*'h* 

Such columns are called commutation columns, 
ami the principles on which they are constructed 
have been extended and aiiplied to many other 
kinds of benelits besides annuities. Tliey will be 
found in all collections ol actuarial tables. 

One great advantage of commutation columns 
is, that by means of them the values of tempoiary 
and of deferrt'd benelits can be calculated with 
great facility. 1’hus, if the lile annuity is to 
run for only t years, all the payments after t years 
must be left out of account, and it is easily seen 
that the value of the temporary annuity is 

other hand, nothing is to 
be paid for the first ye.irs, then the value of the 
deferred annuity is 

The endowment ami the .■’iiinnity already con- 
sidered are benefits receivable it a nominee 
survive, but the same jiriiiciiilcs hold if the 
benefit be receivable at death. What is the 
present value of, or single premium for, an 
a.s8urance payable at the end of the year of the 
death of a person aged x1 Assuming lx persons 
of that age, each to be assured, dx will die in the 
first year, and the sum dx will liavo to be provided 
at the end of the year, and the jircsont value of 
that sum is vdx. Similarly, the sum will 
have to he provided at the end of the second year — 
its present value is and so on for future 

years. The value of all the lx assurances is 
therefore 

‘vdx T dx+i + + etc.. 


and the value of each of them is therefore the sum 
of that series divided hy lx. By multiplying each 
of the terms of the scries, and also the de- 
nominator, by if, the value of the fraction is not 
changed, while a column is thovhy lormcd for 
assurance.s .similar to the D column already 
de.scribed for an.^aif'cs. 'i'lie function if^hix has 
the symbol Ci assigned to it, and 

M» = Cx -h Ci +1 + Cx-j-a -f etc. , 
so that if we write Ar for the single premium for 
the asswrance, we have 



We ha\e thus obtaiueil hy independent processes 
direct from the mortalify table, tlie respective 
values of the annuity ami the assurance ; but 
these two functions are closely related, and, 
having the value of one, wff can at once assign the 
\alue ofr the other. The annuity consists of a 
payment of 1 to be made at the end of each year 
which the nominee comi>]otes ; and the as.surance 
Consists of a payment of 1 to be mad ; at the end 
of that year on which the nominee enters hut does 
not complete, namely the year in which he dies, 
'riierefore the value of the assurance is the differ- 
ence between the values of two annuities, the one 
payable at the cud of each year on which the 
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nominee enters, and tlie other payahk at the end' 
of each year whioli he completes. Now ‘»{l+ax) 
is evidently the value of the first of the annuities, 
and Ox is the value of the second ; and we have 
7W“r(] -f n^)-(TrK 

This equation is (|uitc indepemUsut of the rale 
of niorlality ; it deju'iids solely on the rate of 
interest and was skilfully used by the late 
Williaii. Orchard in preparing his celebrated 
CotiDersion Tahlt‘s, By means of these tables the 
value of the assurance and also the annual premium 
for the assurance, can at once, and with sit 
calculation, be found from the value of the 
annuity. 

We have found the single premium for the 
assurance, but it is not oft<;u in practice that a 
single premium is convenient. To find the annual 
premium we may look on A* as the piirch.ase 
money of an annuity, the first jiayment of which 
is to be made at once, because it is customary 
with assurance ollices to make the annual premiums 
payable at the commencement, and not at the Jiid 
of each year, yince 1 +«* is the pin chase money 
of such an annuity of 1 per annum, unity will 


purchase 


1 

1 ■{•Clx 


per annum, and kx will purchase 


- — ^ iier annum, which is therefore the annual 
l+ax '■ 


premium corresponding to the single premium A,. 
Using the symbol Pa: for the animal premium, wo 
therefore have . 

p _ 

‘■"ifa/ 


in foimcr days the single and aimnal premiums 
used in practice were those given by the formulas 
above discussed, but the rate of mortality shown 
by tlio mortality tables then in use was inucb in 
excess of tliat actually prevailing, and tlie rate of 
interest employed in the calculations was )>elow 
that which could he secured on safe investments. 
It therefore follows tliut the formulas gave rates 
in excess of those theoretically necessary, and left 
a margin for expenses and contingencies. The 
Equitable Society found that margin so great that 
large surpluses resulted, and those were distributed 
as bonuhes among the policy-holders. In later 
years, however, wlien the triki rates of mortality 
were better known, it became tlie custom, with a 
majority of offices, to calculate the single and 
annual premiums liy mortality tables closely repre- 
senting the real facts, and to emjiloy j^ractical 
rates of interest. Under these circumstances it 
was therefore necessary to add to the mathematical 
premium deduced from the mortality table a 
margin called “loading^” to cover the expenses of 
the business, to provide against contingencies, and 
to create a fund /Out of which the policy-holders 
might obtain bonusesj^ because the practice of the 
Equitable in dividing the surplus amongst its 
members had become very popular, dlid other^ 
‘ ieties, in order to compete successfully, bad to 
fokow the same course. 

We have discussed so far only assurances for 
the whole of life, and it is not our purjioso to go 
into further detail. By similar jirocosses, more or 
less complicated -«iccording to the nature of the 
contingencies to be covered, premiums may l)e 


calculated for all kinds of risks, but those wishing 
to investigate the question further should consult 
the text-books mentioned lower down. 

We have already remarked that life assurance 
dkfers from assurance of other descriptions in that 
the risk to bo insured against constantly increases 
with the duration of tlie contracts. It will be 
observed that the formula given above for the 
annual premium provides for a uniform jircmium 
payable throughout life. It follows from this that 
in the earlier years tlie assured pays an excess be- 
yond that reijuired for the risk, while in later years 
the risk is greater than the premiums received. 
Therefore, if the insurance society is to remain 
solvent, the surplus premiums of earlier ye^' 
must be religiously husbanded and accumid 
at interest, so as to provide for the dt:liciency ^ 
the lives assnrei. become advanced in agi J 
other forms of insurance all that is necess “ 
the way of reserves is a sufficient piopor 
the premium for the unexpired risk of th 
and a luscrve fund to cover accidental fhict 
With life assurance, however, the ease is di 
The uiiexpired risks of the year must be pr ’ 
for, and also a guarantee sliould exist to ‘ 
against accidental fluctuations ; but over au«. 
these two reasons for providing a reserve 
is the increasing rate of mortality, which ^ ''j 

tates large accumulations. In fact, the s 
reserves of life assurance companies are, 
most part, not in the nature of reserves as ^ 
understooil ; that is, they are not suridus 
fco guard against contingencies, but merely acci. 
lations of excess of premiums received when'*^’’ 
risk is small, and laid by against the time w ^ 
the risk will become great ; and they are jus®^ 
much required for the purpose of solvency, ^ 
ajiart altogether from fluctuations, as the preini’’”^ 
thoinselvcs. This being a very iinjiortanl luinr^ ” 
in fact the fiiiiilamental princijile undcrlyiiig^, ’ 
assurance, it may be useful to give a nuineritial 
illustration of its oiieratioii. In an ordinary 
mortality table the rate of mortality increases but 
slowly fur many years, and to base onr ilhustratiou 
on it would involve very lengthy calculations. Jl 
is bettqj’, therefore, to take an exaggerated example, 
the principle remaining the same. Let a society 
be supposed to exist consisting of fifty-five persons, 
and let the rate of mortality be such that one of 
these will die in the first year, two in the second, 
three in the tliird, and so on, until ten die in the 
tenth year, when all the menibers of the society 
will have passed away. I^et it lie arranged that 
each of these members bo assureil for £100 by an 
annual premium payable throughout the duration 
of the contract. What will the premium be, and 
what will bo the working of the fund ? Of course, 
in jyactice, interest would be secured on the invest- 
ment, but for tlie {iresent purpose it is a needless 
complication, and we may leave it out of account. 
By assuming interest tlie figures would be slightly 
altered, hut the priuciple guiding them would not 
he changed. 

Were the rate of mortality to remain constant 
as .at the commencement, we should have one 
person ill fifty-five die in each year, and therefore 
the preriiiurns to insure £100 for a year would be 
Wf or £1 ; 16; 6 nearly. Seeing, however, that 
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I'l the Beconrt year two out of fiTty-foui die, and 
ill the thinl year three out of fifty-two, etc., it is 
uanifent iliat this initial premiunii would be too 
small, and if in each year the preniiutn collected 
were to be equivaleiit to the ribk incurred, the 
preniimii wculd be an iucreasiu" one, in the second 
year or £3:14:1 nearly, in the third year 
W, or £5 : 15 : 5 nearly, until in the tenth year 
it reached 100 per cent, and there would be no 
asHurance at all. It will be found, ho^Ycver, that 
if fifty -five persons pay a premium in the first 
>ear, fifty-four in the second, fifty-two in tlie third, 
and so on, the tot.il nuniber of premiums to be 
paid tbroiigliont the ten years will be 385 ; and, 
there being fifty-five claims of £100 each to be 
]mid, an ctvsy calculation brings ua to 14*2857, 
being ^ of £100, or £11:5:9 nearly, as the 
uuilorm annual premium to be paid by each 
member who enters on a year, that £100 may be 
paid to the representative of each on deatli. 

The following table shows the working of the 
fund. The first column gives the year, the second 
the number ol members who commence the year, 
that is the number of })remiums to be paid for 
that year ; the third the number of deatiis in the 
year, Unit is the number of claims to be paid ; the 
tourth the amount of premiums to be received at the 
conimenr.emeut of each year, the fifth the amount 
to be paid in claims in that year, and the sixth 
the accAimulated innds at the end of each year. 


|a) 

1. 

1,1 

1 V 

r 

® i . 

1 t " 
^ 

e;4' 

•a 

i 

(4) 

PrnumuiiH 
puid tor 
ye.ir 

(5) 

niaiina 
paid in 
year. 

(6) 

Funds .at. 
end of year. 

1 

' 1 

65 

1 

786-71 

100 

(58.6-71 


.64 

2 

771 ‘48 

200 

12.67-14 

1 ,, 

t2 

8 

7 12 8C, 

300 

1700-00 

1 4 

40 

4 

700 00 

400 

2000-00 

1 ^ 

4.6 

6 

(542-80 

f,00 

2142-86 

1 t. 

to 

6 

671-48 

500 

2114*29 

■ V 


7 

485-71 

700 

1900-00 

6 

‘.7 

8 

88.6 71 

800 

1485*71 


10 

9 

271*43 

900 

867*14 

It 

I'j 

10 

142-.S(5 

1000 

•000*00 
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It will be noticed that the luiiform premium, 
sometimes called the “level iiremhim,” of £14 : 5 ; 9 
})er cent i.s, at the begin mug, nincli in excess of 
£1:16; 5, the piemium for tliat year’s risk, some- 
times called the “natural premium,” wliertius, 
after a short time, the natural premium becomes 
much lieavier than the level premium. Our hypo- 
tlicticul fund increases until the fifth year, when it 
attains its maximum, and then it is gradually drawn 
on to meet the excess of claims, until at the end of 
ten years, when ..11 the members have died, the funds 
have entirely disap))earod. This illustrates the 
puipose for which life as.surance funds are created. 
If a life office were to close its doors to new busi-, 
ness its funds wimld uicrc.ise lor many years, re- 
maining for a short tune at the imaximmii figaie, 
ami then would begin to be drawn upon, the drafts 
ra])idly increasing in a lount, until at lost, with 
the death of the last life fissured, the funds would 
bo entirely exhausted. 

It is assumed in the cideulatious of the level 


premium tlfat the contract will remain in force foi 
the whole duration of the life of the assured, that 
the assured will pay the premium regularly year 
by year, that the ollice will reserve and invest the 
<lil!erence between the premiums received and the 
amount actually necessitated by the risk incurred, 
and that on the death of the life assured the claim 
will be met. It often happens, however, that 
alter a time the policy is no longer icfiuired, ami 
in justice to the policy-holder a portion, at any 
rate, of the excess of premiums he has contributed 
shoidd be returned to him. This is the surrender- 
value of the policy. In early days surrender- 
values were not granted, and the insurance offices 
reaped large profits from this source. For many 
years now, however, it has been the custom to 
grant liberal .surrender- values, and this source of 
profit is a thing of the pa.st. It is not usual to 
pay back the whole of the reserve value. The 
comjfaiiy has no o})tion in re.spect of the continu- 
.'iiice of the contract. If the policy-holder tenders 
the premium the comj»auy must receive it, and it 
is only on the motion of the policy-holder that the 
contract can be terminated. Manifestly he will 
be guided by his own interests in deciding whether 
to continue or surrender, ami it is only fair to the 
other members, who elect to adhere to the bargain, 
that a portion of the reserve value should be kept 
m hand. It is, however, a matter of opinion what 
is a fair and proper allowance to maks for cancelled 
policies, and the practice of the otlices differs within 
moderate limits in this respect. Nevertbele.ss, at 
the present day, all coiup.anies make a substantial 
allowance either in cash or ))aid-up policy. 

We have seen above that, for the purpose of 
solvency, a life company must letain largo funds 
in hand. Were merely the mathmnatical or net 
premiums charged, and were it certain that tiie 
rate of mortality shown in the mortality table 
would accurately correspond with the actual event, 
the accumulation.^ of the company would be exactly 
tba amount of reserve rcipiired ; but companies 
cliui’ge loaded premiums, and therefore the accumu- 
lations in a well-managed office are greater than 
the necessitie.s of the case demand. Jt is, there- 
fore, the custom to inuko periodical valuations, 
The.se are of too complicated a character to be dis- 
cussed lie: c, but . ilefly we may say that the object 
is to n.’^cert-iin bow much of the invested funds 
coiuists of the excess of jiremiunis which must be 
set aside to jirovide for future risks, and how 
mucl'ds real surplus. When the surplus is ascer- 
tained, it may be divided according to the con.sti- 
tution of the company, and lienee arise the bonuses 
to policy-holders, which are almost a universal 
feature of life assurance fts carried on in the United 
Kingdom. The valuation shows what surplus 
casli is in hand. If the whole of that lie 
allotted as a bonus to iiyirease the sum assured, 
it is manifest that when the lives are young 
j the same amount of cash' will give a larger re- 
j vcrsioiiary aiUlition than when the lives become 
more advanced in age. Some ofiices adopt 
this course, and give a reversionary bonus which 
<lecroa.ses as the policy ^ows older. Tliis, how 
ever, i.s not a system which is very popular with 
the public, who do not understand the reasons foi 
a decvccisiiig bonus. With many olUces, tUera- 
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fore, it is the practice, in the early days of the 
policy, not to divide the whole of the surplus that 
policy has crciiLod, but to retain part of it in hand, 
so that, later on, when the life lias become older, 
there may be no lu'ccssity for reducing the peri- 
odical reversionary aflditions. Hence has arisen 
the custom of making the valuation of the oilioe 
at a much lower rale of interest than that which 
will probably be realised, and here again we have 
an illustration of the effects of the operation ol 
the law of mereasing mortality. Di<l the mortality 
not increase with the ag(', the revei'sionaiy bonus 
would not cost more with lire lapse of time, and 
there would bo no need for making these specially 
gi’eat reserves. U thus appears that, in order 
fully to understand the finance of life assur- 
ance, an intimate knowledge of the complicated 
principles on which it is based is requisite. Space, 
however, forbids us from entering fuither upon 
this most interesting and important question here, 
but these brief ex])lauations will suffice to show 
that knowledge and discretion are reipiired to 
judge wisely of our insurance compauies. They 
differ in essential principles from all other financial 
institutions, and must be measured by a completely 
different staudaid. 

[Here only a lew of the more important English 
works on life assurance can bo mentioned. For 
further information consult (‘atalogues of libraries 
of Institute of Actuaries in bondon, and of Faculty 
of Actuaries in Edinburgli.] 

J. Graunt {q.v.) was one of tlie first English 
writers; A, Demoivuk expounded in his 

Treatise, of Annuities on hires (1725) his famous 
“Hypothesis for the Law of Human Mortality,” 
which, before trustworthy mortality tables existed, 
was much used in calculating life contingencies. 
Dr. Itichard Price luiblished ( Ist ed. 1 771) Observa- 
tions on Reversionary Payments, containing the 
Northampton Table of Mortality, for many years 
employed by insurance offices in calculating them 
premiums and reserves, which, even at the present 
day, has not been entirely abandoned. Francis 
BaILY published Doctrine of Life Anmiitics and 
Assurances (1810) ; and Joshua Milne, 1' realise 
on the Valuation of Annuities and Assurances 
on Lives, etc. (1815). This latter work contained 
the Carlisle Mortality Table, the fiist constructed 
on correct prhici files, and which immediately came 
into very general use. In 1825 Griffith Davies 
published a tract explaining the nature ami use 
of commutation column.s, and a few years* later, 
after his death, his uncompleted Treatise 07i 
Annuities was published by his exeeutons without 
date. Also in 1 82.5 Benjamin Gonqiei tz published 
in the Philosophical Trofusactwis his remarkable 
exponential fonmila for the law of mortality, 
which was extended and improved many years 
later by William M. Mbkeham in the pages of the 
Journal of the. Institute, of Actuaries., David 
J'JNEs's work on the Value, of Annuities, etc., 
appeared in 1814, until recently the princqial 
text-book on the subject ; and in 1849 Peter 
Gray published his T^les and Formulae, an im- 
portant volume dealing principally with the 
construction of life assurance tables. Lastly, in 
1887, the Institute of Actual ies issued its official 
on Ijfe contingencies, by George King. 


[Since the establishment in 1848 of the Institute 
of Actuaries, its jourmil has been the uiediiim of 
publication of all iniiicrtant conliilmtioiis to tlio 
science of life contiiigciimes. The lirst number 
was issued in 1851. Many usel'iil pafiers will also 
1)0 found ill the Transactions of the Facnlty of 
Actuaries, wbieli lias now rejdaced the Transui- 
tions of the Actuarial Society of Ed mb in yh,, wliicli 
commenced in 1803.] o. K. ; f. ii. c. 

INSURANCE, Life, Law and ruACTicK 
OF. Tlio contract of life insurance is a con- 
tract under wliich, subject to tlie payment of 
an annual premium by the insured, the iiisiirei 
umlertakcs on llic death of the insured oi 
some other sjioi-iticd person to jiay a certain 
sum of money to tlio representative of the 
insured or, as the case may bo, to the insured 
himself. Unlike the contract of fire or marine 
insurance, it is not a contract of indemnity in 
the strict sense, bnt the ]>crson who originally 
insures must, by virtue of 14 Geo. 111. c. 48, 
have an insurable interest in the life of the 
person on whose death the }»aymcnt is pro- 
mised, and Lord Klleiilioioiigli in the well- 
known case of Godsall v, Bulderu (2 SraiHi, 
Leading Cases) lield that such interest must 
coutiiiiie up to the time of the claiin.s be- 
coming duo ; but insurance com panics, as a 
matter of practice, did not lake advanliige of 
this doctrine, which was subHcqueiuly over- 
ruled by the unanimous decision of the court 
of Exchequer Ohaiiibor in Dalby v. India and 
London Life Assurance Company (2 Smith, 
Leading Cases). According to the doctrine now 
governing the subject, the existence of an 
interest at the time of the insurance is 
suificient. The question as to the nature 
of the interest which is reijuircd to make a 
life insurance effective has been frequently 
befoie the courts, A creditor has an insurable 
interest in his debtor’s life ; a tenant bolding 
a lease terminable at the end of a life lias an 
insuraliTb intero.st in sueli life, and every man is 
demned to liavc an unlimited insuiablo interest 
in his or bis wife’s, and every woman in her or 
her husband’s life. A jiareiit cannot insure the 
life of a child without having a pecuniary 
interest in the child’s life, but a cliild’s burial 
cxjiensos may be insured. It is very doubtful 
whether insurances of this class should be 
peamitted, the temptation to crime resulting 
being so groat. The interest in a life policy 
may be assigritid to a juircbaser or donee, and 
it is provided by tlie l^olicies of Assurance 
Act 1867, that this may bo done eitlier by 
indorsement on the policy or by a separate 
’instrument, bnt an assignment is not elfectivo 
for all jairposos until a written notice of its 
date and purport has been given to the insui'- 
ance company. 

As a general rule the proceeds of a jioliey on 
the life of the insured, unless assigned during 
his lifetime, fonn part of his estate and ani 
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therefore subject to the payment of his debts, 
rt is, ho '07cr, possible since the date of the 
Married Women’s Property Act of 1882 to 
;ako out a policy for the benefit of the \vif<. 
)r husband of the insured or of her or of his 
ihildren, by which means the person for whoso 
^‘jnolit the insui-aiice has been elfectcd takes 
:Iio insurance money without any deduction 
n rosiicct of debts unless the creditors of the 
)riginatnr of tlie policy can jirove that his 
)bject was to defeat their claims, in wbicli 
jase they arc entitled to the jiaymcnt of a 
nun eipial to the a^^^gregato sum of the 
iircmiums paid in respect ol the policy. 

An insuianee policy becomes void if the 
HSU red life is terminated by virtue of a 
ndicial sentence (Amicable Assiuance Society 
'i. Holland (h’auntleroy’s Case), 4 Hligh, 
M. S. 194) and jirobably also if the life of 
die insured is terminated by his own act (see 
Horn V. Anglo - Australian Life Assurance 
Company, 30 ; Law Journal (Chnnccry, 511) if 
lie was of sound mind at the time of oommit- 
dng suicide. It is, however, usual to insert 
ixpress conditions in the jiolicy, so as to pro- 
vide against events of the nature described, atid 
ivhich ill most cases save the rights of assignees 
for vahio. Mrs. Mayhrick’s case raised the 
piestion whether a policy taken out by a 
liusband for the bonelit of his wife becomes void 
if tlie wile kills the husband. It was held that 
in such a case the trust in favour of the wife 
imisL fail, but that the policy is not avoided, 
ind forms part of the husband’s estate (Cleaver 
i>. Mutual A^'^ociation [1892], 1 Q. B., 147). 

Tl. is frequently stated in the forms of 
proj* sill foi life insurance that certain state- 
mentb to be made by the person whose life 
is to be insured referring to his health or to 
the natuio of his occupation or possible changes 
^f residence, are to form Mie basis of the 
lion tract between the insured and the irsuranco 
?ompany. In such a case the untruth >,if any 
mch statement invalidates the policy (Ham- 
brough V. Mutual Company, Weekly Notes, 
1895, p. 18). Insurance companies have, 
however, frequently begun to restrict the condi- 
tions as mncli as possible so as to make their 
policies practically indefeasible. 

The competition between insurance com- 
panies has also produced a great many 
variations in the scheme of assurance intended 
to attract customers. It is usual from time to 
time to grant additions to the sums insured, 
dependent upon the profits of the company ns 
ascertained on the taking of the periiidical 
valuations. Persons who sre willing to forfeit 
the chance of such bonuses can insure at low'cr 
premiums ; or the ordinary premium is paid at 
the commencement, and a reduction correspond- 
ing to the bonus is made whenever bonuses are 
declared. Some companies also accept reduced 
premiums at the commencement, so as to attract 
VOL. a 


persons wil-h small but increasing incomes, 
rV-rsons Avho do not like to be burdened with the 
payment of the prcmhiins during the whole of 
their life may also, by jiaying a higher premium 
at the beginning, secure a certain sum on death 
by the jiaymcnt of a limited number of premiums. 
Tims a person aged 25 may insure the pay- 
ment of £100 on his death by making 10 
animal payments of £4 : 7s., or 15 of £3:4: 6, 
or 20 of £2 : 13 : 8, or 25 of £2:7: O.i A 
person who is desirous of tenninating his [lay- 
mcnis need not forfeit his policy if he Las 
paid the premiums during a ccitain number 
of years (2 or 3 years as a general rule), but 
he may, on giving notiee in proper time, 
receive an immediate cash payment which is 
called the “surrender value,” or ho may re- 
ceive a “ fully-paid policy ” for a sum jiayahlo 
at his death. Insurance comjianii's do not 
generally state the surnuider values before- 
hand, but they frc(|ucntly guarantee a mini- 
mum BiiiTendcr value, ejj. one third of the 
total premiums ])aid, and as a rule, pay much 
higher sums than the guaranteed minima. 
Thus one conqiany, in tbe case of a person 
entered at the age of 30, now alloAvs for a 
policy for £100, the annual premium lieing 
£2:9:4, the sum of £4 : Ss. after 5 years ; 
£8 : 19s. after 10 years ; £21 : 7s. after 20 years ; 
£36 : 17s. after 30 years ; £63 : 12.s. after 40 
years. The same company guarantees fully- 
paid policies for an amount equal to the 
aggi’egate of the premiums paid. Policies are 
also frequently granted for securing sums 
payable at certain ages or on death, if the 
insured dies before reaching the age. These 
assurances which arc culled endowment assur- 
ances are useful for several jairposes. Thus, a 
father who wishes to secure a certain sum for 
the advancement of a child in life, may do so 
by paying a corresponding annual sum. In 
the event of the child’s death before attaining 
21, the companv j-etains the premiums, but 
it may also bo arranged that the premiums are 
to be returned, in which case they are, of course 
higher. Thus, an annual premium of £3 : 1 : 8 
paid frpm the birth of the child, will secure 
the payment of £100 on such child attaining 
the age of 21 ; but if the return of the 
premiums on death is stipulated for, the 
premium is raisec^ to *£3 : 10 : 4‘ annually. 
Another piirjioso for which endowment insur- 
ances arc taken out is to jirovide for retirement 
from a profitable occiipatfen at a certain ago. 
It is- possible for a jierson 30 years old to 
"Sccuro the payment of £100 on reaching 60 
years, by paying an annual sum of £3 : 7 : 6 ; 
if the payment is to be made on attaining G6 
years, the premium is reduced to £2:19:6. 

1 The figures here given are taken from the tables of 
various in.suranco companies, and each case of course 
applies to the company only from wliose tables tliey 
Imve i»een taken, but they illustrate the general 
principle. 

2 E 
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In case of death boforo attiiiiiing the ago in 
question, the £100 aie in either ease. It 
is also possible to secure an annual sum payable 
from a certain age duiiiig life by paying an 
annual proiniuiu uj) to the time of reaching 
that age. Thus a }>erson aged ilO, by paying 
an aniiiial sum of £2:1:7, may secure an 
aniiuity of £10 payable from the time of his 
i-eaching the age of 60 during his life ; and if 
the annuity is to commence when the insured 
reaches 65 llie premium is rcducctl to £1 : 8s. 

The ordinary aiiuuily business of an iiLsurancc 
comi»iiny enabliis a itersoii, by paying a lum|) 
sum, to secure a yeaily iiicotno during lile, 
either immediately or fioiu some biter dab', 
— tliis is called a deferred annuity. This 
annuity business is in reality the exact opposib* 
of the life insurance business ; a ]^eI^son iirsur- 
ing his life deprives himself ul‘ income in order 
to increase his eslate on his d(i.ith, whilst an 
annuitant redms's his estate on his death in 
order to increase his income. The annuity 
business is also a sort of ])rotectioii to iusuraiiee 
eoinjiaiiies inasnmoh as a miscalculation in 
the bihh's of mortality which would ]»roduco 
a loss in one department would produce a 
corresponding gain iu the other. Insurance 
companies liavo also provided means for 
facilitating the payment of estate duties. 
TIk^so duties being payable boforo ]»robate can 
be granted, cannot, in the first instance, ho 
paid out of the estate of the deceased ; the 
difficulty is overcome by the insurance coiii- 
})any, in return for an annual ju'cmium, under- 
taking to pay estate duty up to a certain 
amount, which n mount is paid direct to the 
rovonue authoiities, and can therefore lie i)aid 
without risk to the company, although the 
authority of the personal rupiescutatives has 
not as yet been deliiiitely confirmed by probate. 
There are many oilier ways in which insurance 
companies have tried to meet the various con- 
tingencies and risks of pociiniary loss which 
may occur, and new metlfods are constantly 
invented to do this in a more etticient and 
economical way. 

The solidity and solvency of insurance 
companies generally, notwithstandiftg the 
complicated nature of their transactions, 
supply a most convincing testimonial, not 
only to the prudonce and capability of the 
persons concerned in theft* manageinent, but 
also to the truth of the doctrine of probabilities 
which is the basis <jf their ojicrations. There 
is, however, one danger which recent events 
have made more serious, although it does not 
800 ii* to have been generally recognised as yet. 
Tliis is the diminution in the rate of interest in 
all first-class investments, which of course must 
materially affect the income whilst not de- 
creasing their expenditure. This makes it all 
the more necessary to provide some means by 
which the public can be assured of the solvency 


of insurance companies. The advertisomenta 
which make a large parade of the total .sum 
of the invested funds ought not to bo taken 
for more than what they are worth, their 
sufficienoy depends entirely on the extent of 
the liabilities, as to ivhich no idea can be 
formed by anybody except praeti.scd oxjtcits, 
and the public cannot attach any imjiorlaiice 
to statemoiils not eertified by sueb evports. 
The Ijife Assurance Companies Acts, 1870- 
1872, have recogiii.sed this want, and ju'ovided 
that every insuraneo company minst, at in- 
tervals of at least five years, obtain actuarial 
rc[>orts as to their liiiaiicial position, and 
[u-epare .stitements as to their life assurance 
and annuity business on the basis of such 
report, which rciiort and statement must ho 
submitted to the board of trade. It is also 
provided that a sep.iraio aceount should be 
kept of all reeeijits in ros)>eet of life assurance 
and annuities, and that all such receipts 
should be carried to a separate fund, wliieli is 
to be as absolutely the security of the life policy- 
holders and aniiuitaiils a.s llioiigh it belonged 
to a sej»arate company carrying on no other Imsi- 
n OSS except life insurance and annuity busiMc.s.s. 
It is also reijuired tliat revenue accounts and 
halance-sheets containing a number of pre- 
sciibed details should lie prepared annually 
and deposited with the board of trade, 'i'he.se 
lialance-slioets must contain a dolailed list of 
the investments under prescribed heads. Tn- 
suranco companies must also, on starting 
business, deposit a sum of £20,000, which sum 
may not be withdrawn until the insurance 
fund lias reached £40,000. Means are tlius 
provided for the public to Ibriii their own 
opinion, but as the. least prudent companies 
are generally the most active in touting for 
bu.siiiess, occasional losses cannot be prevented, 
though nj» to the juuserit they have been 
comp.'\”,atively rare. 

[See arts, oil Annuity ; Tontink. Tor law of 
life insurance : see Hunyon, Tjawvf Life Insurance, 
3i’d ed., 1802.— -Crawley, Law if Life Insurance, 
1882. — Porter, Law of Insurance, 2iid ed., 1887.] 

R. 8. 

INSURANCE, Maiiikk. Marine insuraneo 
may be defined as a contract whereby the in- 
surer, in consideration of a premium, undertakes 
to indeiunify the assured, in manner and to the 
extent thereby agreed, against lo.sses caused by 
pmils incidental to niaiiiic navigation. The 
informal note of the contract, which is drawn 
lip when it is entered into, is called the “slip” 
or “cover note.” 'Pho formal instrument, 
which is afterwards drawn ii[) I'rom the slip, is 
called a “marine policy.” The liability ol the 
insurer under his contract is called, as also in 
the ca.se of other insurance, the “ risk.” 

1'liough marine insurance is essentially a con- 
tract of indemnity, it is not a formally perfect 
indemnity, because, for example, in the cose of 
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A valuod jxjlicy, tho sain recoverable may exceed 
the real loss, while, in the case of an unvalued 
])olicy, the sum recoverable may fall short of 
the real loss, as the amount of the loss is then 
estimatt'd aeeordin;^ to eeitaiu ai-bitrary rules. 
Ihit the parties may make s])eeial stij mbit ions. 

'I'Im' peculiar incidents oi marine insurance 
all Ilou lo^^ieully from its character as a contract 
of indemnily. In the lirst place it is a contract 
nl»('rrlnin\fii/ri. Hence each paity must s]>on« 
taiieously disclose to tlu* othei all material facts 
relating to the adventure which are not within 
the actual or [iH'smned knowledge of the other 
pally. In tlie second jilaco the assured must 
liave a pecuniary interest iu the suhjeet-mutter 
insured, ollierwise iiisuiauce would degenerate 
from a contract of indemnity into a more gaming 
coiitracl. Thirdly, wluai the insurer jiays on 
I he jooliiig ol a total lo.ss, the riglit of snhroga- 
tioii .icciiics to him, that is to say, he ac<|iiircs 
all righls and remedies ot the assured in resjioet 
to anything that may lomain of the suhject- 
matter insured. Moieovei', if the assured eloeis 
to tieat a eoiisiriictive tolal lo.ss as an actual 
total loss, he can only <Io so by giving notice of 
ahamlouiiK'iit to tlie insurer, if there be any- 
thing of value to abandon. Fourthly, if tho 
siihjoel -maltei insured lias never been imperilled, 
or if lor au;^ other reason, not due to tlie fault 
of the afisiiieu, the risk has never attached, the 
assiireil jh cut itleil to a return of tlie ])reniiuui. 
Tiie law 1 elating to Marino Insurance has been 
eodilied by tlie Marino Insuranee Act, 1906 (6 
Klw. 7, c. -11). 

[Anioiihl ou Marine I nsarance^ 8th ed., and 
Mamie lusmaiie.e. Act, 1906. See Avkrauk 
(iVlAIUI’lAfi.l : IIOTTOMHY, Loan ON.] M. 1). c. 

INbURANClK, Mu’ITtal. Life and fire in- 
surance are sometimes carried on by conijianies 
formed on a miiiiial ]>rineiple. Marino insur- 
ance, ordinarily and in its origin, is a contract 
where hy one person, in consideratiol^ of a 
premium, undertakes to indemnify another per- 
son against the losses incidental to marine navi- 
gation. lint a ciusloin has sprung up in modern 
times whcreliy associations of shiji-owiiors be- 
come their own insurers. Tho members of 
tin* association mutually guarantee each other 
against marine losses. If tho ineiiihers iiiiinber 
iiioie than twenty, they must register under the 
Companies Acts iu order to constitute a legal 
body. The individual guarantees take the 
place of the jiremiiim, and the details of tho 
contract are of eonrse subject to tho rules and 
regulations of the particular association. Sub- 
ject to these (iiialilicatious a contract of mutual 
iiisiiraiieo is on tho same legal footing as an 
ordinary contract of insurance wdth an under- 
writer or insurance company (see Marine, Jn- 
mirancr, Ac/, 1906, sect. 136). M. T>. c. 

INSURANCE, State {QERMAm).~-]Iistory, 
The compulsoiy state insurance of Germany 


grew natufally out of philosophic conceptions 
of the state that date from the eaily years of 
last century. In the voluminous discussion 
which preceded tho sickness and accident laws, 
ill imperial rescripts, in several of rriiicc 
Bismarck’s speeches, in the Bcgriindung of the 
acciilent law, we find tho idea constantly re- 
peated that the state has wide and various, as 
well as definito and positive, Christian duties, 
especially toward the W'^caker members of society. 
No one doubts Lassalle’s iiiflueiiee in sliajiing 
much social legislation in Germany. lie has 
told us w'hat he owes to two hook.s of Fichte, one 
written in 1 796, the other in 1800. Slsmondi’s 
wwk published iu 1819 is frecpieiitly quoted 
by those wdio acted most })owt ’1 fully upon the 
preliminary discussion out of wdiieh the laws 
spiang. Sismoiidi returne<i from a journey 
among French mamifactiiring centres with the 
same feelings that made Karl M.irlo a socialist. 
Sismondi wrote, “Nous regardons lo goiiveriie- 
incnt commo devant etre le protectciir dn faihlo 
contre le fort,” etc. When Prof. Winkelhlech 
(Karl Mario) came back from his journey, lie 
not only wrote passionately in this same spirit, 
hut he conceived and clearly expressed the 
thought of a remedy in universal compulsory in- 
surance. In his Orgimisaiimi der Arheit (prob- 
ably written befoie 1860), vol. ii. p. 328 et scq., 
ho maintains, in a criticism of the liberal school, 
that no remedy for social evils is adequate save 
obligatory insurance. J)r. Schaellle, who is often 
called the father of this system, was inllueiiced 
directly and powerfully by Winkelhlech. 

Even before tho Franco- Prussian war the 
tliought whieli was later elaborated in Ikr 
Korporati(m~IItllfskassen::wang ajipcars to have 
occurred to Schaedle. Both the theory of the 
state and the theory of compulsory insurance 
were therefore waiting upon occasion bcioro the 
legislation came. After the founding of the 
I'erein fur Socialpolitik in 1872, the itloa of the 
insurance schomo was kept before the public 
mind, especially ihr^Aigh writings of Wagner, 
Schmoller, and other Kaihedersocialislen. Feb. 
12, 1879, came the first imjicrial word from 
the throne. Another followed in Feb. 1881, 
and iii* Nov. of the same year the imperial 
message was sent forth. From 1874 the extra- 
ordinary growth of tho social democracy had 
also inlhienced many of tho conservatives to seek 
a remedy in conunilsoi’y insurance. To this 
end an agitation was begun in tho Reichstag 
1878. The ministry of 1879 announced “the 
goveiTiment accepts tho tfieory that tho work- 
ing man Vho has become incapacitated through 
age or in consequence of his work should not 
be a burden upon the public,” etc. Tho two 
attempts upon the emperor’s life in 1878, while 
they led to strong repressive measures against 
the .socialists, gave rise also to positive reforms. 
At the opening of the Reichstag in 1879 the 
emperor referred directly to the anti-socialist 
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law, adding an earnest wish that tlie liouse wouM 
co-operate in a series of positive social rofonna 
initiated by the state. 'I'his liistoric relation to 
socialism is of signal ini[)ortanco in any attempt 
to appreciate or criticise this legislation. 

himrance o.gainst Sichiess . — The first law 
(against sickness) passed by a powei’ful majority 
Juno ir>, 188J. Sick funds or associations 
already eonturios old were taken as a basis. 
Those older Kwtjgtschaflslcdssm wore even com- 
pulsory jiniong Prussian miners as early as 
1854. The law of 1883 makes this compulsion 
universal. To give elasticity and freedom seven 
forms of associations arc established. 

(1) Local sick fund, managed by towmships 
for dilfci’cnt branches of trade. (2) Factory 
funds. (3) Building funds. (4) Mining funds. 
(5) Trade or gild funds. (6) Free funds that 
may be managed witli greater inde})endcncc, 
being only obliged to do at least as much for 
the labourer as the law prcscribos. (7) Com- 
munal fund, including those wlio do not fall 
under either of the above funds. Both pay- 
ments and rcceii)ts under these seven associa- 
tions dilfer in details. The law does not fix 
any weekly amounts, it is left to each insurance 
office to fix them, see § 20 of the law. Genoi'- 
ally the sick receive relief during 13 weeks — 
(1) for medical treatment, including medicines 
and appliances, (2) in case of complete disa- 
bility, at least one half the average wage of the 
place in which he works. As a precaution the 
pay begins on the third day of sickness. The 
sick may bo taken to a hospital and half his 
wage given to those dependent upon him. (3) 
An amount at death for burial expenses equal 
to twenty days’ wage. (4) Women at time of 
childbii’th are supported during throe week.s. 
This insurance is supposed to lepresent a money 
value veiy nearly the average wage. The 
laboitrer himself pays § and the employer ^ of 
the amount, although, as in the old age and 
invalidity law, many employers pay both con- 
tributions, thus adding dirbctly to the wage. 
Recent statistics show nearly 8,000,000 insured, 
and more than 100,000,000 marks go yearly to 
sick relief alone. It is estimated that the em- 
ployer pays 3*69 marks per insured ; the em- 
ployeil, 10*09 marks; that the relief averages 
11*77 ; the management and costs, 0*81 marks ; 
and the funds, 9*72.^ Sickness averages 15*7 
days at an expense of 32*41 marks. The relief 
per 100 insured (sick persons), male 37*4 marks*, 
female 31 *8, total 3<1*3. Relief per 100 marks 
for sick pay, 47*91 ; doctor, 19*97 ; jnodicine, 
16*04 ; hospital, 10*49; burial, 4*28 ; child-, 
beu 1*31. 

The law against Accidents passed 0th July 
1884, came into operation 1st October 1886. 
Several amendments extend the principle prac- 
tically to the entire wage earning class, a part of 
this amount to the injured and to his survivoi-s. 
Both sick and accident laws will eventually 


insui*e nearly 17,000,000 of jeople. Tlie pro 
|)osed extension of the law to w idows, oi’idiaihs, 
and house industry will come into effect as eai ly 
as,practicable. Even if tlie sickness is caused by 
accident, the sick fund must bear the burden 
until the beginning of the fourteenth week. 
This throws a largo jirojiortion of les.ser hurts 
wholly on to the sick funds. Hedp is rendered 
under the accident law even if the accident is 
causeil by sheer negligence of the labourer. 
Wilful solf-iiijury alone is excejited. The 
re.spoiisibility of insuring the labourer is wholly 
with the employer. The simple fact that one is 
a w*agc-earner alone constitutes one a member of 
an insurance society. Small officials with salary 
below 2000 marks (£100) yearly are included. 
The pecuniary burden also is thrown wholly on 
the employers. The princijde of Ic risque profes- 
sionnel is fully accepted, it being supjio.scd that 
employei-s, under such delinite responsibility, 
would guard against ac.eident costs for which 
they alone have to pay.^ The manageinent is 
through trade associations of oinidoyers with 
mutual liability. Premiums are based uiion 
wages, and are dotoi*mined yearly by estimates 
of wage or salary during the jirevious year, and 
also upon the extent and kind of risk to which 
the given trade siibjeets the labourer. JClaborate 
schedules of danger are used to determine the 
risks in the dilferent industries. From the 
end of the thirteenth week of incapacity the 
injm*ed receives (paid through the post office) 
while absent from work, two -thirds his usual 
wage. If only partly incapacitated medical 
attendance is sup}>liod, and in case of death, a 
sum equal to twenty times the daily wage goes to 
the family for funeral expenses, and an annuity 
to the widow; one-fifth of the husband’s earn- 
ings to each child till the fifteenth year, 15 
per cent of such eaniings, or one-fifth, if the 
child is motherless. The entire annuity may 
in no ^ case exceed three-fifths of the father’s 
earnings. A board of arbitration composed of 
employers and representatives decide ^lisputed 
questions, the imperial insurance bureau iu 
all cases having final judgment. This higher 
commission is composed of three permanent 
members including the chairman. These are 
appointed from proposals of the Bundesrath, 
by the emperor, and hold office for life. Four 
non-permanent members are chosen by the 
Bundesrath, two by the trade associations, and 

1 Of the delicate question of iHjrsoiial responsibility 
for accidents, it should be said that an employer who 
(Anses an accident, even by negligence, is liuble to the 
injured for an exma of the awaid above what the law 
gives. They must ho responsible to the trade association, 
or sick fund, which pays in tlrst instance, for the/«W 
amount. Other persons are liable for the whole damage. 
The varioms charitable unions have still the same duties 
as before, though their expenses may be paid by the 
trade association. So that compensation for industrial 
injuries becomes a certainty. The certainty Is of a 
nature that has almost wholly done away with the 
constant litigation under the employers' liability law 
I of 1S71, and is considered in this respect throughout 
I Oermany an improvement of first importance, 
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two by i’ei>i‘Gsentatives of tbo worlcmeii. Tlic 
tiou*})oi iuaiicijl lueinliers hold oflico four years. 
The imperial bureau cjan command books, wit- 
Qesses, correspondence, and all documents neces- 
sary to the decision of any question in dispute, 
rive expenses of this bureau arc borne by the 
empire. Its accounts are laid yearly before 
the Eeiehstag. In 1890 tliore were 64 indus- 
trial trade associations, and 48 agricultural 
issociations. Those includo 390,622 trades 
dassed as industrial, with 4,843,621 separate 
igrieultural interests, 4,926,672 and 8,088,698 
persons are included in these respective interests, 
i.e. above 5,000,000 of businesses (Betriebc) 
with more tlian 12,000,000 of insured persons. 
The entire outgo of tlieso associations ex- 
ceeds 36,000,000 marks with reserve funds of 
55,000,000. The law was extended to the 
sarryiiig traflic in May 1885. Here the emj>ire 
Dr live state has diicct control instead of the 
trade association. The extension of the law 
(15th March 1886) to military oflicers and 
soldiers has rather to do with i>cnsion than 
insurance legislation. May 5, 1886, the law 
was ajvplied to agriculture and forestry, in 
wliich the work is of such uniform character 
that the institutions could conform to state, 
provincial, or county lines. Calculations are 
[lot here made upon the wago.s of the injured 
but upoTV an average rate of agricultural wages. 
Direct bixcs like the land tax may be made 
the basis of as.scssment. 'five building and 
marine accident law passed in 1887. The 
most iiiqvortant change licre is that, in the 
“deep building”* a single trade association for 
the empire was formed, and tlie method by 
0 s.se. .iment gave place to a charge on capitar-* 
(Umiugeverfalircn diirch Kapitaldeckungsver- 
fahren). To c.stimate results properly, it 
should be seen that the lighter accidents — 
nearly 90 per cent— come under the sick law. 
[The lab.mrers really contribute to the i^ccidml 
fund inversely to the emj»loycrs’ contiibution 
to the sick fund, i.e. the labourers bear 11 t>cr 
cent of the accident burdens while ^he em- 
ployers bear 33^ per cent of the sick- fund 
burdens. These facts gave the basis for common 
representation upon the arbitration of both 
emi*]oyor and employed.] The cost per accident 
isabout 200 marks. Compensation per 1 00 marks 
68*66 marks to the injured, 21*35 to survivors, 
8*61 for cure, 1 *38 for burial. In 1890 the 
emjtloycrs paid, per person insured, 2*98 marks, 
expenses of conijvensation, 1*40, management, 
0*40, funds, 5*52. It is significant that the 

1 “Tiffliau" is tlio buildiiifT of bridges etc. as dls- 
tiiiguislifd (rom houses “ tioi-lioan." 

*^ The expie^sion “charge on tiapltal ” requires sonie 
explanation. ThediHerence between “Uinlageverfnhren" 
and “ Kapitald«Pkmig8ver<’}*hren " Is this According 
to the ilrst-nained Bysteiu assessinents are made in each 
your to cover tlie losses of the previous year. Accoiding 
to the second system (winch Is the ordinary iiisnmnce 
•ystem), llxed preininins are paid out of wliicli reserve 
funds are forinra for live payment of losses. 
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most skilled physicians are more and more 
called for all serious cases. This is unquestion- 
ably setting a higher standard of health restora- 
tion both in cities and country. Fifty-six ol 
the sixty-four trade associations have already 
adojvted measures prevention against accidents. 
It has been found that the best skill and elabo- 
rate preventive methods pay in the long run. 

The last law — invalidity and old ago — dates 
from 22nd June 1889. It was early conceived 
to bo necessary for the conii)letion of the scheme, 
The two previous laws passed with strong 
majorities, the last with a small hesitating one. 
Its first distinction from the other laws is that 
it applies not to any special busiijc.ss or branches 
of any trade, but to the whole mass of the 
“working population,” so long as wages do 
not roach £100 yearly. At least 12,000,000 of 
woikcrs will fall under this lorm of insurance. 
Beginning with the sixlecnth year, men and 
women are classified according to their wages 
in four dilferent classes. 

Class 1, up to 350 niaik.s yciuly, for which 14 
pfennigs are ])!iid weekly. 

Class 2, up to 550 inaiks yearly, for which 20 
pfeuiiigs are paid weekly. 

Cla.ss 3, up to 850 marks yearly, for wliich 24 
pfeuiiigs are paid weekly. 

Class 4, above 850 marks yearly, for which- 80 
pfeumgs are paid weekly. 

As payments are not made when tlie insured 
is out of work (unless from free choice) only 
forty-seven weeks are “paying time” in the 
year. This allow's for sickness and idle time. 

The contributions during the year (forty-seven 
weeks) would thus amoimt to — 

3s. S^d. for cla8.s 1 st. 

4s. S.^d. ,, ,, 2nd. 

5s. 7id. „ ,, 3rd. 

7s. „ „ 4lh. 

These payments are made half by employers, 
half by the labourers, the state adding to each 
paid annuity a yearly sulxsidy of 50 marks. 
The annuity is due at the completion of tlie 
seventieth year. It is distinctly the purpose 
of this law to give only enough to guard th» 
insured against actual suffering. It is paid, 
however, even if the insured is earning full 
wages. Thirty years of contribution (47 x 30 
= 1410 weeks) give claim to the jiension. If 
no time is lost, tw’entjj-seven years suffice to 
secure the annuity. No separate contributions 
are necessary for tlie old-age pension, as this is 
covered by the invalid insurance claims. If one 
who is drawing old-age pension secures invalid 
• Jiension, the former is discontinued. All who 
iiave contributed live years, and arc permanently 
disabled, receive the invalid jicnsion at whatever 
ago the disability falls. If an accident disable 
him, he draw's invalid jicnsion, only in case he 
does not fall under the accident law. “In- 
validism,” under the third law, is supposed tc 
cover only peruiaiient disablement. Tliis dis 
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ability is defiiiod as nii(itnc.ss to earn one-fourth 
the usual wage. If thcreaftor the labourer 
Incomes able to eai'u more tlian this sum, his 
l>aynionts may be in ])art or wholly withdrawn. 
It is estimated that ten times as many pcmoiis 
will draw invalid pensions as those that draw 
old-age pensions. It is expected that eventually 
a sum of 2r)r/,000,000 of marks yearly will go 
alone for invalid jjensions. The annuities fnun 
ineapaeily are reckoned on a basis of sixty 
marks, ineicasing in jjiojtortiou to the contribu- 
tion. 

Class (1) 350 marks 2 (8^ pfiig.s. = Id.) 

M (‘^) 550 „ 6 ■ 

„ 01) 850 ,, 0 ,, 

„ {‘1)8.50p„ 13 „ 

One who had Cor example made 100 payments in 
class (1), or 100x2 pfg. =200 pfgs. fl50 pay- 
ments in class (2), or 150x0 pfg. =900 pigs. ; 
50 iiayments in class (3), or 50x9 pfg. =450 
pfgs. ; 300 payments in daas (4), 300 x 13 J•fg. 
= 3900 pigs. 

Here the insured who bad paid during the 
600 weeks would receive 2*00 -f 9-00 + 4*50 -f- 
39*00 --m. 54*50. The state adds 50 m. The 
minimum basal annuity is 60 m. If he had 
had 40 weeks’ sickness and served 10 weeks of 
military duty, fur which time the state pays, 
wo have the Ibllowing result to add to the 
above 600 weeks’ imymcnt in the four classes. 

Mark.s 


1. By the state .... .50*00 

2. Basal annuity . . . , 60*00 

3. AHixed stamps in the 4 chi-sses 

(luring GOO weeks . . . 64*60 

40 weeks’ sicknc?ss 40 x 6 ^ . . 2*40 

Military service 10 X 6 . . , 0*60 


167*50 

This amount (167*50 marks) represents the 
invalid pension, which may at any time, and 
in any case, bo reckoned simply a.s above shown. 

To secure the old-age pension, contributions 
must have boon made thirty years (30 x 47). 
As this would have causc’d great injustico to 
those approaching the seventieth year, it w^as 
decided to give the pension earlier to those who, 
at the time the law took clfect, had passed the 
fortieth year of age. One, for example, who 
had in 1891 roaclied the age of forty-seven, 
would have, instead of 30 x 47, only 23x47 
weeks to contribute, i.U his years f’or contribut- 
ing would bo lessened by as many as be had 
already passed the fortieth year. One who was 
nearly seventy woiiVd have only to show that 
he had worked regularly 141 weeks before the 
I - came into effect in 1891. 

Hero the Ist wage class hn.s a pension of 4 pfg. 

j» >> >1 6 ,, 

»» n n 8 „ 

.» „ 10 „ 

If a man completing his seventieth year has 

* Tim*^ of slcknc'-'i aiid military service is reckoned ns 
to wscond class, l.e. 6 pfgs. 


paid during 1800 weeks (500 in 1st class, 400 
in 3rd class, 900 in 4th class), and had been 
sick 50 weeks, and served 40 weeks as soldier 
((fr 90 weeks under 2nd class), his account 
would stand as follous : — 

900 ill 1 V. Class 
TOO „ III. ,, 

90 „ Ji. .. 

20 „ 1 . „ 

1410 weeks. 

or the exact number of weeks the law demands. 
A.s only 1410 are recpiired, 480 of the 500 in 
1st class are omitted. 

We have thus — 

Mitiks 

(1) State payment = 50*00 

(2) 900 ,, IV. class at 10 ])lg, = 90*00 

(3) 400 „ ITT. ,, 8 ,, = 32 00 

(4) 90 „ IJ. „ 6 „ =: .5-40 

(5) 20 „ T. „ 4 „ = 0*80 


178*20 

as tlic ]>onsion. 

In ca.se of any sickness so seiious as to make 
jiermaneiit di.sabilily probable, tlie insurance 
authorities may secure such extra medical at- 
tention as they see tit, thougli the insured can 
make no sucli claim. The jiayments are nnido 
in stamps, to be liad at every post otlice. Tlie 
stamps are.aflixed to a card containing tifty-two 
spaces. Tlic cost of the 8tan)])s is 14, 20, 24, 
and 30 pfg., according to the wages received. 
These payments are made by the master, who is 
sujiposod to (l(!du(5t one half the sum from the 
weekly wage. As a fact it is more and more 
common for the employer to pay the whole for 
the more person.al service, as tlic deduction is 
found to create dissatisfacstion, especially with 
the servant class. In Baden the “sticking,” 
which has caused so much unpleasantness in 
(Icrmaiiy, is done by the otbciials. The employer 
pays, to an olHcial wlio calls at tlie door, a 
lump sum. ’When the card is filled, a record 
of it is made at the office, and a new one issued, 
so marked as to show where the previous card 
may be found. To women who marry half the 
sum of their actual contribution is restored with- 
out interest, and to the widows and dependants 
of men who die before receiving the pension, 
provided contributions have been made for at 
least five years. The actual burden to the state 
of paying for time of military service, and for its 
oHiciuls, is estimated at 8,000,000 maiks yearly. 
This doe.s not include the extra biinlcn upon 
the post office, nor the vast service that is 
rendered witlioiit compensation. It is claimed 
that the costs have not tliiis far risen above the 
c.stimatca. In 1891, 132,917 claims for old- 
age .pensions were allowed costing 16*63 millions 
of marks ; 6*65 millions fell to the government's 
share. The average pension uas 125*08 marks. 

The. advantages to the lalxmrcrs are said to 
be far greater than any which private com])aiiio* 
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could give, as the insured got the state subsvly 
and the contributions of employers without cost 
to themselves. After live years of contributions, 
the yearly invalidity pension is five and a hall 
times greater than all the coniributions ol the 
insured. In the first year (1891) 182,917 
annuities were given (15,806,754 marks), ami 
neaily 100,000,000 marks received for stamps. 

W hen the ‘ ‘ stabi 1 i ty stage, ” marrurnjs- 
zuslaiuly is reached, 8 [lei cent ol the pojmla- 
tion will receive benefits e<iual to 830,000,000 
marks annuities (£16, 500,000). The three laws 
together will eventually distribute, annually 
500,000,000 marks (£25,000,000). 

[See J. G. Hrooks, Sficciitl Jirjtnil < 'unuDixsiniir) 
of Labour, U.S.A., 1S94. Two Jiills on insur- 
ance ol wage-earners in Switzeiland, 189.5. TJa’ 
Pruiiiraf iiMilfs of Wor/, iui/mrii'.'i lusnrawr m 
(tcn/iani/, by Dr. F. Fnedensburg, 1911. Also 
FrxNsujns, Di,I) Aok, App.] . 1 . ( 1 . n. 

INSUIIANCK AGAlN.Vr HKJKNKS.S. Hn* Insuii- 
ANCK, HtaTU. 

INSUKANCK TIlEOItY IN TAXATION. See Tax' A- 

'J'KiN 

INSUUANdK ACT, llU 1. This act is too reemit for 
any eoiiiineiiLs. See also iNsnuANt i; (U nlmi'I.ovmtm), 
App. 

INTEGRAL AND DIFFERENTIAL CAL- 
CUTAIS. The integral calculus jirovides a 
method of great imiKu taiico iu all liranches of 
science which require the aid of mathematics, 
enabling us to deal satisfactorily with variable 
vpiiautiLies, such as are far beyond the reach of 
the ordinary methods of arithmetic and algebra. 
Its object is to provide a means of adding to- 
gether quantities which are so small as to be 
individually imperceptible, but so numerous 
that their sum is a percepiihlo quantity. This 
esu only no done iu one class of casc.s, where 
th^ quantities arc the small increments by which 
a varialile quantity increases from moment to 
iiioiiU5nt. The method of procedure is to compare 
the small increments of an unknown quantity 
wuh small increments of a quantty uiwii 
which the changes of the first quantify depend. 
The change resulting from the unitcil effect of 
tho.so small increments can then be deduced 
from the known quantity by the jirocoss of 
ii]LifjraJA.on, which is, as its name implies, the 
fundamental operation of the calculus, thus ; — 
Lei X and y bo two variable qnantitie.s, whicli 
are not i!ide]icndent, so that if x varies y must 
vary also. Let a; change to a: + Aaj (where A.r 
denotes a small increase iu the value of x) and 
y in eonsiHpionee changes to y -p Ay ; then tlie 
ineroase of y is to the increase of x in tlic 
ratio A?/ ; Ax. Now the dilfercntial calculus 
tells us that when Ay and Ax are sufliciently 
diminished, the fraction Ay/Ax apjiroachos a 
definite limit which can always he found, and 
is denoted by the expression dyfdx : this 
expression is called the differential coefficient of 
y with respect to x, and the finding of it is tlv 
fundamental operation of the differential cal- 
culus. If, then, we know the ratio L of a small 


incremenf of an unknown quantity y to the 
coiTespondiiig increment of a known quantity 
X, in the notation of the difierciitial calculus 
difldx=Jj. Ill the notation of the integral 

calculus / h dx measures the amount by 

J Xo 

wdiich Y has increased while x has changed 
from Xq to Xj ; and arc calleil the limits of 
the integral. Sujipose wo know the value of y, 
say ?>, correspoudiug to any particular value, 

say a, of .r, then y = h+ [ L flfx gives the 
J a 

general value of y in terms of x. The 
symbol ^ was originally an S standing for 

sum ; J Tj dx meant the sum of the quantities 

obtained by multiplying the increments of x by 
the valuable quantity L. 

The dillerential cale-uliis ])rovidos a mctliod 
of comparing quantities which are so- small as 
to bo individually imperceptible, but hear to 
each other a finite ratio. IHJfcrcntiation is the 
process of finding this ratio when the small 
ipiantities are the increments by which two 
cpiantilies, whoso variations are mutually de- 
pendent, increase from moment to moment. 
Suppose the magiiitudo of a vaiiable quantity 
y depends iqion tliat of another valuable x : then 
y is called a function of x. If x be increased 
by a small quantity Ax, y will bo increased 
correspondingly by a small quantity Ay. The 
fraction Ay/Ax, as Ax is continually diminished, 
ajiproachcs a certain definite limit denoted by 
dyjdx and called the differential coefficient of y 
\vith respect to x. Of course the quantity dy/tto 
is a function of x, so that it can be treated in 
the same way as y has been : the expression 
d{dyldi)jdx or dhjjdx^ is called the second 
differential coefficient of y with respect to x. 
This jiroccss may bo continued ad infiniitim. 
It is as an introduction to the higher branches 
of mathematio.^ that the dillerential calculus is 
valuable ; while it can very seldom be em- 
])loycd alone for the direct elucidation of a prob- 
lem, without it, higher mathematics could not 
he emidoyed at all. 

The following ex.ainjile is taken from Marshall’s 
Princ. of Econ., vol. i., Matheniatical App., iiotev. 
Let h be a picasure of which the probability is^, 
and whicli will occur ijjut all at a time distant t ; 
let r be the rate of interest \>cr unit, which must 
be added to present pleasures before comparing 
them to future, and let R^= 1 + r ; then the present 
value of the picasure is ph R"*. If w be the prob- 
ability that a person will derive an element of 
hajipineas Ah, from the possession of say a piano in 
the element of time At, then the present value of 

the piano to him is / wR ^ dt. If we are to 

include all the happiness that results from the 
event at whatever distance of time, wo must make 
the upper limit of the integral infinity. The same 
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appendix contains many exami)lo8 of%o use of 
the calculus in economic reason in??. 

[The ordinary text hooks in use are those of 
Todhunter, Williamson, and Edwards, on the 
Differential^ and Todhunter and Williamson on 
the Integral calculus. — Greenhill, Differential and 
ItUegral Calculus, {?ives n very rapid insight into 
the methods and caj)al)ilities of the calculus, but is 
very dillicult. — Wickstec<l, 0 / Econmnic 

ScieneeJ] a. k. s. 

INTENSIVE CULTIVATION means the 
cultivation, of the soil by agriculturists who 
use artificial means to increase its natural 
fertility. It is the only practicable metliod 
of cultivating a fixed plot of land, and it is 
the opposite of the “extensive” cultivation 
of nomad farmers who “arva per anno.s mutant 
ct superest agor,” Tacitus, Germ. 26 (com]). 
Horace, 0., III. xxiv. 14 ; Caesar, B. G., iv. 1 ; 
Mamhall’s abstract of the rc])oi ts <0 the Hoard 
of Agriculture, Midlands, ]>. 17), or where 
each, like the Yorkshire fanner a century ago, 
“every year . . . })loughs up a fresh part of 
his sheepwalk to take a crop or two, and then 
Jets it lie fifteen or twenty years” (A. Young’s 
NortJeem Tour, ii. 14). Pastoral methods 
leaven uiiscientilic agricultui'c. The applica- 
tion of science, at first to prevent exhaustion 
of tlie soil, characterises non-noinad or inten- 
sive agriculture. This expression accordingly 
means scientific cultivation. 

Scientific cultivation includes — (1) the 
rotation of crops on a double, trijile, or quad- 
ruple system. The double system is described 
in Virgil’s Georgies, i, 73, and in A. Young’s 
Politiral B'fsaijs, p. 153. The latter writes 
( 1772 ), “It is in some parts of England, and 
in many of Franco, the practice to divide a 
farm into two parts ; half every year sown 
with wheat and the other half fallow.” This 
double or convertible .system only differs in 
degree from that of the Vorkshii’e farmer 
referred to. The tri[)lc sy.steni was intro- 
duced into England in lloniy TII.’.s ivign, 
the quadrn])le by Lord To\Mi.shcnd, 18tb century 
(Prothero’s Pioneers and Progress of English 
Farming, pp. 4, 42) (2) Drainage had its first 
scientific English exponent in 1649, its late.st 
in 1834 {ib. ])p. 97, 249). (3) Spiide husbandry 
was advocated by Sir H. I’latte, “author of 
Adam's Arts Revived" Coin pi eat Husband- 
man," S. Hartlib, p. 6),' in 1601. (4) As for 
manuring, marling, and liming, the firet was an 
incident of mcdia*val villein tenures, the last 
two are devices of peculiarly English origin 
(Fitzherbert’s Book of Jlusbandrg, ed. Sk^at, j). 
134 , op. Sir K. Weston’s “We have lime 
and marl of which they know not the use," 
Brabant JIushandry, p. 4). (5) Hones were 

introduced in 1772, and their n.sn soon made 
general by Coke of Holkliam. (6) Nitrates date 
from 1839 ; then came guano ; then machinery. 
Discoveries have corrsed since 1851, according 


to Sir J. Caird (Ward's Reign of Queen Victoria, 
vol. ii.). As for results, Sir J. Lawes’s experi- 
ments at Rothamsted,*aunually detailed in the 
Ro^al AgrieuUural Jourmil, show how wheat 
can be grown for fifty consecutive years (cp. 
Prout's J\ofilahle Clay farming), and that 
properly-dressed grass-land yields two or three 
times as much as undressed grass- land (Caird ’s 
Landed hUerest, pp. 24 and 39), agricultural 
thus in its turn reacting on and leavcming 
I)astoral methods. 

Political economists base upon intensive 
cultivation— (1) a justification of pro])erty in 
land. Thc.se processes, they say, “alter” land, 
make the useless useful, and increase land 
qualitatively if not quaiitititively, thus mak 
ing it like any other commodity (Mill’s Pol. 
Eeon., ii. 2, 5 ; Laveleyo’s Primitive Property). 
(2) Or they argue for security to the ca])iiulist- 
ciiltivator: thus improving- leases of twenty- 
one yeai-s were recotnmended by Sir R. AVcstoii 
ill the 17 til, Lord Townsliond and Mr. Coke in 
the 18th century, and now by Sir J. Caird on 
these grounds. (3) Tliose who advocate peas;int 
propri(*torsliip as the best .stimulus for intensive 
cultivation, quote A. Young’s “tlio magic of 
jtroperty turns sand to gold”; “give a man 
secure po.sso.saion of a bleak rock and he will 
turn it into a garden ; give him a nine years’ 
lease of a garden and he will convert it into a 
desert” {Travels in France, 1787, oOth July, 
7th November ) — remarks eliciteil from a partizun 
witness by the effects of peasant pi o])rieiorshi{) 
in Flanders. (4) Intensive cultivation doubt- 
less illustrates the law of diminishing or limited 
leturus (see .1. II. Hollander, The Coucejit of 
Marginal Rent, Quart. Jour, of Kearns. Jan. 
lS9f); S. N. Patten, Premisses (f Pul. Fam., 
oil. vi. ; Hidgwick, Pol. Econ., 2nil cd. bk. ii. 
ch. vii., note) ; and the iirinciple of sjiecial- 
ising growth to .soil illustrates an ojiposite 
tendeucy /Carey ’s Principles of Social Science, 
i. 106, 10^ ; cp. Mill’s Pol. Econ., bk, i. ch. xii. 
3). The first should not therefore bo pursued 
to the exclusion of the second ])rinciplo — thi.s 
is probably the meaning of Mr. Prothero’s 
“Agriculture cannot hold its own by inten- 
sion against extension ” (]>. 123). Sir J. Caird, 
however, di.scus3e.s a case in vvhich reliance 
would and could be ])laced 011 the first as a 
temporary sub.stitute for the second princijile, 
viz. supposing war cut us off fivnu foreign 
supjilies {Landed Interest, j)p. 19 and 20). 

J. 1). R. 

INTERCURSUS MAGNUS, or (Treaty of) 
preat Intercourse, was tho name given by con- 
temporaries to the treaty of 1496 between 
Henry VII. and the Archduke Philip, re-estab 
lishing trading relations between England and 
the Netherlands. It indicates no fundamental 
change of jioiiey on either side, and did little 
more than restoi'o earlier conditions and customs. 
The joy with which it was received, and the 
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designation given to it, are to be explained by 
the fact tl’at, owing to the support given to 
rerkiii Warbock by the Duchess Margaret, 
trade between tlie two countries had been sus- 
pended for two years. To tlio Englisli wcavois 
the market for their cloth furnislied by the 
Nctheilands was already valuable, while the 
Netherlands needed English wool and the privi- 
lege of fishing in English watei*s, so that the 
susjionsioii of intercourse caused great distress 
on both sides. 

[Sclunz, Knijlische IfainidspolUik i. 

— 'J’lie text of the Tmdaius Pads d Intcrcursus 
liurgiuuiim is in Jiymer, Foedera {2iul cd. 1727), 
xii, 678 .svvy.] w. j. a. 

INTERCURSUS MALUS, or (Treaty oD Evil 
Intercourse, was the name given by the Nether- 
lander to the treaty of 1606 between Henry 
VII. and the Archduke Phih]), by which tiade 
was re-established between England and the 
Netherlands on more favourable terms for the 
former, after a tomjmrary sns[icnsion due to 
liolitical complications. 

In future English merchants were to be 
allowed to sell their cloth in the Netherlands 
in both large and small quantities, and no 
penalties were to he imposed upon the pur- 
(hasers. 'I'hc carrying out of this treaty would 
have seriously allcctcd the woollen manufac- 
tures of the Netherlands, and the Archduke 
had piuR'lily only been compelled to acwpt it 
by the tempest which cast him ujion the 
English shores. The treaty was never con- 
firmed ; and, although a new treaty W’as signed 
in 1607, Henry was obliged to abandon his 
claim so far as it concerned English cloth. 

[ScIkimz, 'ii.yliiidte 1 1 andelspoliiik (1881), ch. 
i.~ -The lext of the tieaty is in Rynier, FiXtkra 
(2iid ed. 1727), xiii. 132.] w. j. a. 

INTERDICT (Scots law term). Equivalent 
to proliibitory injunction. a. i>. 

lN''’ERi)lCT10 AQU^; ET IGN1| the 
ordinar;' form of Roman hani.shmcnt uiuicr the 
republican constitution of the Roman state. It 
was caiTied into elfect by a decree of the people 
being pas.sed declaring a person to be in exile, and 
prohibiting every one from su])plying him with 
fire and water so a.s to [»rovent his return. Fire 
and water were the symbols of religious purity, 
— to deprive a citizen of these was to cut liim off 
frt)m all communion with the state, and so to free 
it from the contamination of his guilt. Such 
banishmcjit was accompanied by lo.ss of citizen- 
ship. 

[Smilh’s Diet, of A ntiq , s.u] E. a. w. 
INTERDICTION. There is a procedure in 
the law ol all countries by wliicli persons sulfer- 
ing from certain diseases or f)ropensitics (weak- 
ness of intelh ct, insanity, idiocy, etc.) may ba 
Bubjected to all or some of the incJi])acitios to 
which infants are subjected under the general 
law. 'Phis pi-ocedure, in Scotland as well as 
in French-speaking countries, is called “inter- 


diction,” The Italian term is “ Intordiziono ” ; 
in Gorman speaking countries the term “Ent- 
miindigung” is used. The same or a similar 
I procedure may, in Scotland as well as in all 
continental countries, be also used in the cose 
of persons of wasteful or extravagant disposition, 
if their relatives have reason to fear tliat they 
would, if unchecked, waste their property. The 
disabilities which may be attached to prodigals 
are not, however, identical in all cases with the 
disabilities to which ])er.sons of unsound mind 
are subjected. Thus in France prodigals are 
not subject to “interdiction” in the oi-dinary 
sense, but they may bo prohibited fi-om enter- 
ing into certain transactions without the con- 
cuircnce of a person ajjpointed by the court, 
who is called “conseil judiciaire” (see Code 
Civil, art. 613), and a similar rule applies to 
all interdicted persons in Scotland, there being 
a special procedure for iici sons of unsound mind 
in the strict sense. In Scotland there is also 
a “voluntary interdiction,” which enables a 
person to protect himself fi'om his own weakness 
of intellect or facility of disposition. 

The fact that England and the countnea 
d<‘riving their law from England do not recog- 
ni.se the right of any person to ]trevent the 
extravagance of arolativeby judicial proceedings, 
is closely connected with the other fact that the 
law of the same countries allows persons to 
dispose of the whole of their pro[)crty by gifts 
inter vivos or by will without consideiing their 
i.s{?uo or other relatives, whilst in Scotland, as 
well as in continental countries, the wife or 
husband and the descendants, at least, are 
entitled to a ccilain portion of the jn-opci ty, 
which cannot be taken away by gilt or will. 
According to the view of Scots and continental 
law, the head of a family is more in the position 
of a trustee than of an ahsolute owner ; in Eng- 
land this is not so as a matter of law, but the 
universal use of family settlements .shows that, 
after all, the Scots and continental law is in 
accordance with thi-nirtui al disposition of man- 
kind. R. 8. 

INTERDICTION (Scots law). Restraint 
directed against extravagant management of 
real estr.tn by persons liable to be imposed upon 
may be by a voluntary bond not to do anything 
which may affect hcrihible estate witliout the 
consent of j)er.sons 7iamcd in the bond, called 
“ interdictors.” Or it may be judicial, im- 
posed by authority of the Court of Se.ssion, 
sometimes at the in.stanee of near relative.^, 
occasionally at its own hand. The interdiction 
jp publLshwl by being registered in the General 
Register of Inhibitions, Edinburgh ; and it 
then oj)erates to render voidable any dealings 
with the realty only, except such as shall 
have been effected with the consent of the 
interdictors, or such as may bo onerous (for 
adeejuate consideration) or rational (reasonable). 
The person interdicted may even himself raise 
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an action to havo bis improper transaction 
annulled. A. D. 

INTKKDICTUM a formal order of a 
Homan magistrate commauding the party to 
whom it was addressed to do or abstain from 
doing sometintig. In many ways it corresponds 
to tlie interdict of Scots law, and to some ex- 
tent to the injunction of English law. 

[Gnius^ IV. f. no ; Insldaies of Just in- 
tan, 4, ir», § 8.] e. a. w. 

INTEHESSE TERMINI. The interest that 
a tenant at common law has in a lease granted 
to him before ho enters on the premises. A 
lease at common law is legardod bchn'c entry as 
a contract only j after entry the tenant takes 
an interest in the hind. 

[doodeve’s Ilntl /‘rojifrfj/, 3rd ed., 1807.] 

J. K. C. M. 

INTEREST. 

Tlioery of, p. 420 ; Interest and Usury, p. 42& 
Theory ok. Interest is the name given to 
that which is j)aid for the use of a loan. Tliis 
payment ofLon includes elements of a nature dif- 
ferent from that which is strictly calhul interest. 
If there be any jirobability that the loan will not 
be repaid, the borrower will be compelled to add 
something to his offer in order to induce the 
lender to risk his capital. Often, too, what goes 
under the name of interest includes the allow- 
ances which must be made for the maintenance 
of the full value of cai)ital subject to wear and 
tear. These allowances for depreciation and 
risk being nuub^, and duly subtracted from the 
qross iTiterest, there remaius the net infercf^t^ 
the pure payment for the use of the loan a)»art 
from contingent risks, etc. 

It is not proposed lierc to review tlio various 
theories which havo been advanced to account 
for the oxistonco of interest. For a review of 
these in detail the reader may be referred to 
E von Bohm-Bawerk’s GcschicMc nnd Kritik 
der Kapitalziiis-Theorien (translated under title 
Capital and Interest, by l^ofessor W. Smart), 
where they are one by one examined for the 
purpose of showing that they are unsatisfactory, 
preparatory to the enunciation of Professor von 
Bohm-Bawerk’s owu theory. We shatl merely 
give here the principal heads of the classifica- 
tion ado]>tod in Capital and Interest, These 
are as follows : 

ProdmUnity theories.* Intcri;st is the price of 
the productive services of ca])ital. Malthus, 
J. B. Say, VonThiinen, Carey, and Leroy- 
Bcauliou are named as some of the chief 
exponents of this group of thcoric.s. , 
Vh theories. Interest is the price paid for the 
use of productive capital. The line of 
division between this and the fonnergrouji 
seems far from clear. J. B. Say is named 
as the founder of the theory, which has 
been elaborated by German writers in the 
main, among whom Hermann, Mangoldt, 


Schaffle, Knies, and Monger are some of 
the chief names mentioned. 

Abstinence theories. Interest is the payment 
, made for abstaining from iinjijoductive 
use of wealth. The leading exponents 
of thus theory named are Senior, Oainies, 
and Cherbulioz. 

Labour theories. Interest is the wage of the 
capitilist’s labour, whicli, in some state- 
ments, means the labour which created the 
capital. The chief exponents of these theo- 
lies are James Mill, Conreelle-Soneuil, 
Rodl'crtns, and Schallle. 

Krploifation theories. Interest arises from tlio 
exploitation from the labourer of the 
Avealth which ho alone pioJuccs. Rod- 
bcrtiis and Marx are the leading su}>portei’3 
of these theoiies. Besides these principal 
groups, Turgot’s fructification tlicory, a 
group denoted foZo/^r/6's.s‘thcories,mcludi«g, 
among leading writers, Ricardo, Torrens, 
M'Onlloch, M‘Lcod, and Ran, and a 
number of minor, or composite, systems, 
re}ueseiitcd by Molimiri, Itoschcr, Oossa, 
.levoiis, Iloirmaiin, J. S. Mill, and Henry 
George among others, arc dealt with more 
biielly. ^ 

In rendering an account of interest, avo havo 
to account f'oi- two jihenornena. The first is 
that it should be ncciissary to guarantee to 
Icndcl’s not merely tlio repayment of the 
principal of the loan, but of a further sum. 
The second, that borroAvers slionld be Avilliiig 
to pay such additional sums, or, to })ut the 
same mat for otlierwise, that they should prefer 
to borrow and to repay a sum gi’cator than 
that bon owed, ratlier iliari to abstain from 
boi rowing at all. 

It may bo said that lenders ask for interest 
becanso they know it can be obtained, and 
that they simply take all they can got. While 
this In true, it is also true generally that if the 
payment obtainable by way of (net) interest be 
increased or decreased owing to any cause what- 
ever, the disposition of lendcis to make advances 
responds to such changes of the conditions of 
loans ; and the amount of capital available to 
borrowers depends on the terms they are able to 
offer. In regard to the otlicr side of the ques- 
tion, it is not sufficient to urge that sheer neces- 
sity for ready capital lecounts sufficiently for the 
oiler of a premium in order to obtain it. This 
may bo quite enough when Ave consider the case 
of a spendthrift, or tliat of an individual who 
finds himself unexpectedly called upon to meet 
demands beyond bis means, but it docs not 
suflice to account for the deliberate borrowing 
by merchants and manufacturers for the purpose 
of extending their business operations, boiTow- 
ing which tlicy would clearly avoid if it did 
not promise to yield them a profit over and 
above the sum paid by way of interest on tlieii 
loans. 
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Bbhm-Bawerk in his account of the 
matter dwells on the fact that immediate 
enjoyment is preferred to a remote though 
certain enjoyment, precisely equal in nil 
other respects, or, to use more general terms, 
that i)rcsont goods are worth more than future 
goods of equal amount. He deduces the result 
that the rc})ayment with interest, at the end 
of the iieriod of the loan, is a payment of a 
value precisely equal to tliat borrowed ; iliat, 
to use an illustration, if the rate of interest be 
f) per cent, £105, a year hence, has precisely 
the same value now as £100 in hand. 

To take into account the dillerenco in valua- 
tion of ])rc.scnt and future goods is doubtless 
essential in our problem, and it has long been 
recognised that this is the case. It i.s, however, 
hai(lly sufllcient of itself for the complete solu- 
tion of the problem, and some of the conten- 
tions urged in tlic theoiies which Professor von 
Hohm-Bawerk rejects need to be given a jdace 
even co-ordinate with that assigned to the 
substitute which is ollered. 

In stating the theory, it is necessary to 
insist on one iioint, namely, that wo are con- 
sidei'ing the rate of interest on current loans 
and current investments, that is to say, the 
rate of net interest on present investments either 
in new or old enterprises. The fact that old 
investiiviits I’cturn to the investors rates either 
greater or less than the rate actually paid on 
current loans is discounted by the changes in 
price of the shares in such enterprises. 

Wo have, in addition to accounting for the 
willingness of borrowers to pay interest, and for 
the unwilhngnoss of Icndcis to make loans 
wit.ioiit inton st, to attomjit to render some 
account of the influences determining the actual 
rate of interest. 

Let us first consider the borrower’s side of 
th? quest:<>n, and consider, not tlie case of a 
bcrri'Wcr forced to obtain ready mone^to meet 
his engagements, hut of a horiowcr who can 
choose, whether he will bon ow or not, and is 
influenced by the prospect of realising profit or 
loss on the transaction. 

The use of cajntal in industry, as has been 
so often pointed cut by writers on economics, 
enables the producer to adojd iiidirci-t methods 
of production in place of direct processes, and 
these are adopted because, though the product 
is, by their means, obtained only alter consider- 
able delay, itb amount is largely increased as 
compared with what is ontained by processes 
yielding a more immediate rctuin. From the 
increased product, besides the wages of labour* 
and the reward of the entrepreneur and the 
rent of any land used in the piocoss, the capital 
itself must be replaced, a due allowance be 
made for tlio risk involved of complete or 
partial loss, and we have then left, in general, 
a sum available for payment of interest. We 
may conveniently refer to this as the net yield 


* 

of capital. It is the net amount by which the 
jiroduct is iucreiisod through the adoption of 
the indirect in place of the direct i)roeess of 
production. It must be clear that this net 
yield is not likely to he identical in all the 
different avenues o])cn for the investment of 
capital. In some it nill be greater, in some 
le8.s. Those investmonte which promise the 
greater net returns will be sought after in ])re- 
fercnco to those which ca!i offer only the less. 
A borrower who is in possession of an ojipor- 
tnnity for using capital thus productively will 
be deterred from increasing bis bonwiiigs if 
the expected rctnnis be less than ho must pay 
for the loan, but stimulated to increase his 
borrowings in the op])osite case. 

If we suppose that the amount of capital 
which can bo borrowed is limited, we may also 
assume that the riclier fields for investment are 
first occupied, and that gradually the poorer 
opportunities arc utilised as far as the cajntal 
available will fwnnit. This tacitly assumes 
that the amount of cajntal available is limited 
iudependontly of the rate of return offered. In 
this case then, the investments would jnocced 
till the available capital was exhausted and the 
rate of expected net return on the poorest in- 
vestment actually made would be the rate of 
interest obUiinahle on loans, if we supj)Ose all 
the cajntal lent at the same rate, for this 
|»oorest investment would not ])o made on onr 
iiyj)othcsi8 if the rate to bo paid w('re greater 
than the rate winch it is antieijiated will be 
earned. 

Since the amount of capital offering for 
investment is not fixed, but varies with the 
expected return, the above investigation re- 
quhtiS some modification. We have indicated, 
however, the nature of snob clmngo as must 
be made. If, for jn-ccision, wc assume the 
market rate to be 3 per cent jier annum, we 
may conclude, from the j)oint of view here 
faken, that those ^\ho can offer a net return 
of 3 per cent or* .nore aic all able to obtain 
the caj)ital they can cmjdoy at this rate, while 
those opjiortunities for investment which pro- 
mise any smaller return cannot be dcveloj)ed so 
long a.s the lending rate docs not fall. 

In thus expressing the conditions of the 
equilibrium rate, wo liave partially anticij)ated 
tlie other side of thj^ question, the lender’s 
position. The explanation of interest as tlio 
reward of abstinence on the j)art of the lender 
has been the subject of g great d('al of ridicule 
at various times, and the notion that the 
lending of largo sums by millionaires involves 
a degree of painful ahstiiicnee jiroportioncd 
exactly to the magnitude of the sum lent is, 
indeed, calculated to provoke ridicule (see 
esjiecially Lassalle’s lien' Basliai Sehulze-De- 
litzscfi). Professor Marshall has preferred to 
substitute the word waiting for the woi-d ahsti- 
nence, and to speak of interest as the reward of 
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waiting, so as to avoid the association of ideas 
which suggests inevitably that abstinence iu- 
volves self-denial, oven to a painful degree. 

It is ceitaiiily true that the amount of capi- 
tal which can bo borrowed depends in general 
on the (net) rate which can be olfered in pay- 
ment. The owner of goods, or of the means of 
obtaining goods, which can be used in produc- 
tion may be conceived as having the choice of 
entering on }H‘oduction himself, of lending to 
another, or of obtaining and consuming unpro- 
ductively the value of the wealth which is at his 
disposal. AVhether he will do the one or the 
other is largely determined by the rate obtain- 
able by lending, or by employing capital liim- 
self. The satisfaction afforded by present con- 
sumption is balanced against the satisfaction 
to be obtained by the opportunity of increased 
command of the means of satisfaction obtain- 
able by jjostponing consumption. Doubtless 
very large sums might be lent if the return 
obtainable were far less than even at present. 
The 8U])ply of loanable capital might be large 
even if interest wcire zero, but, on the other 
hand, as the rate rises, tlie supply undoubtedly 
increases. If, again, for the sake of precision, 
wo assume that 3 per cent per aiinuin is 
the actual rate, most of the capital actually 
lent would probably bo lent if the rate were 
below 3 per cent, but not the whole. The 
last additions to the supply, tempted out by 
the last increment in the rate payable, may 
not unfairly bo suj)posed to bo lent under cir- 
cumstances where the actual interest obtained, 
or bai gained for, is regarded as tlie equi- 
valent of the i»ostpoiiemcnt of consumption, and 
not more than that equivalent. 

The actual rate being 3 per cent, those 
wlio are willing to lend find iiivestmonts for 
all the capital on winch they are content to 
take interest at 3 |)cr cent or less, while 
capital which they arc unwilling to lend at 
rates not greater tiiaii 3 per cent remains 
uulent. 

The case of interest may, therefore, be said 
to be conijiarable with the ordinary eases of 
equilibrium of demand and supply, the equili- 
brium rate being such that lenders willing to 
take that rate or less find investment for their 
capital at that rate itself, while opportunities 
for utilising capital in productiou so as to 
obtain a return equal to, or greater than that 
rate, are utilised. 

In the case of capi^l actually invested and 
not transferable from an unprofitable to a 
pi ofi table employment, the actual yield affects 
valuation of the capital, this valuation 
being such as would, at the current rate of 
interest, produce the net yield obtained. Thus 
the valuation of capital sunk in productive 
or unproductive enterpnses ma) bo vastly 
gj-eatcr or mucli ]c4*s tlian its value when the 
investment actually took place. Such changes 


in valuation are only capable of producing >n 
indirect effect on current rates of interest, aijd 
that mainly by influencing estimates of future 
returns to new investments. 

Changes in the level of interest may bo due 
to causes affecting either the demand for 
or the supply of loanable capital. Scientific 
discoveries and useful inventions extend the 
field for profitable investment, and, by afford- 
ing more abundant opportunity of realising 
largo returns, tend to raise the rate of inleicst. 
Changes in the iufluences which affect the 
accumulation of capital or the willingness of 
lenders to accept a return of given arm unit, 
such as changes in the estimate of the future 
in comparison with the present, tend to increase 
or decrease the supply of capital offering at 
every rate possible, that is to say, tend to 
cause equilibrium to be established at higher 
or lower rates as the changes are in the 
direction of limiting or of increasing the supply. 

The influence of clianges in the value of 
money, inasmuch as such changes affect the 
actual return obtained from investments, and 
cause it to bo different from the nominal return, 
is of importance in modifying the nraiket price 
of loans. Furtlier, readiness of realisation is 
of great im]»ortttnce to many invosfors, and 
a lower rate of interest is often accepted when 
it is of importance to be able to recover the 
value of the capital invested without loss of 
time and with a minimuin of cost. These 
circumstances find their place in the general 
theory, modifying some of its details, b\it 
without altering the broad outlines which are 
sketched above. 

[The remarks which conclude the article oii 
“ Capital ” apply equally here. Bohm-Bawerk's 
references to the writers whom he criticises may 
bo consulted in seeking the views of particular 
writers, those writers whose tlieories are, in 
their m^u outlines, similar, beiug treated to- 
gether so far os possible, aud footnotes indicating 
the parts of their writings wliere their tlieories 
may be souglit. In particular, reference may be 
made to Iloscher’s VolUical Mcononiy, bk. iii. 
ch. iv., to Marshall’s Princijtles, bk. vi. ch. 
VL (5tli ed.), to Common's Distribution of Wealthy 
and to bk. ii. ch. vi. of Snlgwick’s Principles 
of Pdiiiad Economy, See also Cliffo Leslie’s 
essay on tlie History and Future of Inierest and 
Profit^ and the interesting discussion *in Wieser’s 
Natural Value^ bk. iv. aud ch. xi. bk. v. 

Besides the treatment of interest in systematic 
treatises, a considerable amount of valuable dis- 
cussion of many jioints in the theory has taken 
place in various periodical publications. A 
sketch of Buhm-Ba work’s theory was given in 
the (^rterly Journal of Ecanomics, April 1889, 
and tlie issue of the English translation of Ids 
treatises provoked a lively discussion in that 
Journal, in which Professor Walker joined in July 
1892, in a sense unfavourable to the Austrian 
writer. This continued till the eud of 1893, and 
has been revived by the appearance of tJio first 
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iiiHtalinent of Boliin-Btiwerk's reply to his critics 
i 4 Jamiary 1895. Ainoog articles in German 
periodiculj, an appreciative notice of Bohm - 
Bawerk’s work by Knot Wicksell in JaJtrbUchet 
fur NatvmalolcoTumie und Statistik^ may be man 
tioned. 'J’be Pvlitmd Sd^ice Quarterly and tin* 
Annah of the American Academy of Political 
and JSocud Science have also contained occasional 
articles oil tlie subject which was being debated in 
the Harvard Journal. In a contribution to the 
Annals in November 189.‘1, Pi-oleasor Arthur T. 
Hadley seeks a justification of interest on the 
ground that it affords the best available method 
of effecting a proper selection of employers. 
Among discussions of the objections to interest 
on moral grounds, Prof. H. S. Foxwell’s article on 
“'Pile Social Aspect of Banking” in the Journal 
of the Institute of Bankers^ February 1886, may 
be referred to. Prof. Smart’s article, “The New 
Theory of Interest” in the Kconomie Journal^ 
December 1891, gives a brief account of Bohni- 
Hawerk’s theory, convenient for those who do not 
dehire to reail his works themselves.] a. w. f. 

INTEREST AND USURY. “ Interest,” as 
distinguished from “usury,” the older name, 
now always employed in an objectionable sense, 
is usually taken us nieauing a moderate, in 
opposition to an excessive, return exacted by 
a creditor for the loan of ciipital. This con- 
notation has a certain historical justification. 
The word “interest” (inferesse) really refers to 
the compensation which under the Roman law 
was due from the dehtor who had made default. 
The measure of compensation was id quod 
inlerestj the difrereiice between the creditor's 1 
position ill consequence of the debtor’s laches 
and the position which might reasonably have 
been aiitif.i >ated as tlie direct consequence of 
the .leb tor’s fuliilmeiit of his obligation. From 
this idea of compensation has come that of 
profit on the loan of money, for which the 
Tiatin technical term was foemts or The 

evil signific'inee of this last term arose fT-om the 
fact til at, despite the laws limiting intffest, tl»e 
most exorbitant rates were charged by aristo- 
cratic Roman money-lenders to provincials 
(Cic. ad Att. V. 21, § 11). In primitive societies 
the return of- a payment, whether in money or 
kind, for the loan of capital, using this word 
in its widest sense (cp. Levit. xxv. 36, Deut. 
xxiii. 19), appears to have been sometimes an 
unknown, always a repugnant practice. This 
repugnance is to be accounted for by the fact 
that in early stages of civilisation loans are 
employed, not as capital, for profitable produc- 
tion, but for consumption, and are consequently 
needed, as a rule, by persons in want. To 
exact not only a return for the commodity 
consumed or for tlie monej spent, but something 
more besides, appears to bo to take advantage 
of a neighbour’s necessities. Tacitus observes 
of tbe Germans that both interest and usury 
were miknown among them ; “ Foenus agitare 
pt in usuras extendcre ignotum” (Germ. 26). 


Where th» practice of lending on interest pre- 
vailed in early societies we naturally find high 
rates, and as a conseiiuenco the existence of a 
class of debtors who in default of payment, 
whether of principal or interest, liave been 
wljudged slaves to w ork oil' the debt. Caesar 
(B. O. iv.) tells us that Orgetorix had a great 
number of debtors in his service, and alter the 
Germans had been brought into contact with 
Roman civilisation, they followed the Roman 
law' of reducing debtors to slavery when insolv- 
ent. This w’as ju’obahly the miscliief against 
which the Mosaic law guarded by its prohibition 
to the .lew's to lend upon usury except to 
strangers (Deut. xxiii. 20), a prohibition authori- 
tatively interpreted by a Sanhedrim of seventy 
.lewish doctors in 1807 to include interest in 
any sense. That the Mosaic injunction was 
not observed apjiears from Nohcin. v. 7 foil., 
which recounts a restitution to Jewish debtors 
of the lands on wliieh money had been advanced 
by Jews at the rate of 1 per cent per month 
(Salvador, Ilisloire dcs Institutums de Moise, 
iii. c. 6). 

The jtractico of enslaving the insolvent 
debtor, common alike to ancient Egypt (Diod. i. 
79), Greece, and Rome, was abolished at Athens 
by the SeuaclUheia of Solon (r.c, 594) which, 
according to some ancient w'liteis, included a 
reduction of the rate of interest, stated by 
Plutarch to have been about 16 per cent 
(Pint. Solon, 13). In the opinion of Mommsen 
no restriction was put by it upon interest At 
Corcyi'a, in the 2nd and 3rd centuries B.C., 
loans on good security cominandcd 24 per cent, 
while the common rate at Athens in the time 
of the orators was 12 to 18 jier cent. These 
high rates, so far as they are not to be attri- 
buted to the risk run by the creditor, are 
partly due to the denrth of capital, partly, as 
Roschcr has pointed out (Aneiddcn der 
Folkswirthschaft, i. 18), to the cheapness of 
labour, the rate of interest being determined 
by the returns to capital wliich in slave states 
absorbs all that is jiroduced except the barest 
minimum of subsisLenco. But such high rates 
are exceedingly oppressive to agriculturists, 
whose •fortunes are always precarious. It was 
principally for the benefit of this class that the 
Scisackthka of Solon was passed, and it was 
from the same class that the characteristic 
words for interest botti in Greek and Latin 
(rA/toy, foenus) were borrowed. Interest was 
“produce.” Upon this turned the logomachic 
argument of Aristotle Against interest, that 
coin coiHd not breed, and that, therefore, money 
derived from the loan of money was unnatural 
(rolU, I. X. 4, 6). This point of view, though 
it arose out of a coincidence of terminology, 
for centuries dominated European thought. 
Aristotle, in fact, was seeking justification foi 
the general sentiment against those who lent 
money on interest But that he tolerated 
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interest appears from a passage in 'the Ethics 
(IV. i. 40) in wliidi he ranks among those who 
ply illiberal trades “lenders of small sums at 
high interest,” i.c. in tlio common acce[)taiice 
of the word, iisuiers. So with Plato, who is 
generally represented as altogether condemning 
interest. It is true that ho forbids the pay- 
ment of interest in his ideal state, but in the 
same j>assage [Lairs, v. 742) he also forbids 
repayment of caj)ital, and these prohibitions 
must be interpreted not as of general import, 
but in conjunction with his desire to exclude 
private })ossession of wealth. In another 
passage of the same work (xi. 921 o) he 
exju'cssly enjoins the payment of an obole per 
drachma monthly by way of interest, /.«. 200 
per cent per annum, in case of wilful neglect to 
pay, after tholajtso of a twelvemonth, for goods 
received. It must be remembeied that the tJi eek 
sentiment against money-lenders was not con- 
fined to that class, the literature from Homer to 
Aristotle treating with scAreely less disdain the 
callings of the merchant and the manufacturer. 

The ancient law of Home allowed interest ; 
whiidi, as usual in agricultural communities, 
reached an exorbitant height. As at Athens, so 
in the early history of Koine, popular sufrcririg 
necessitated a readjustment of debts. The law of 
the Twelve Tables (ii.c. 451-450) first, according 
to Tacitus [Ann. VI. xvi. 3), limited the lute 
to ^tilh ])art of tho capital, iincia, unciarium 
fosnusA The hatred in which nioney-lendeis 
were held is visible in the juovision mentioned 
by Cato (De lie Rustica procern.), that they w^ere 
condemned for transgression of tho law to twice 
as high a penalty as the thief. In B.c. 347 
interest was fixed at 5 per cent: in ii.c. 342 it 
was abolished altogether by tho Lex Gonucia. 
But tho nobility controlled the civil procedure 
through the jinetorship, and as the law did not 
bind any but Koman citizens, the evasion was 
pi'actiscd of issuing loans in the names of Ixatins 
and allies (Livy, xxxv. 7). By the Lex Sem- 
pronia (b.c. 194) this mode pf evasion was sup- 
pressed. Although the prohibition of interest 
long remained law, it was found imjiracticable. 
The consequence probably was, accoi'diiig to the 
opinion of Montosquiou anil Adam Smith, a lise 
in tho rate of interest to compensate tho creditor 
for increased risk, and accordingly, during the 
economic crisis of b.c. 89, which followed the 
Social War and the .Asiatic troubles, prosecu- 
tions of creditors by dishonest debtors took 
place. These were eventually put an end to in 
the following year by the I.ex Unciaria of the 
consuls Sulla and Rufus, which fixed tho rate of 
ii.v -eat at 12 per cent per ann. This rate was 
known as cenUsma vswrcby i.e, yJoth jmrt of the 
capital per month. By a decree of the senate 

1 Fixnus undarium, |>sth or RJ per cent fur the lunar 
year, tlierefore 10 porci'ni for iho tolar— ^isut a; centesi- 
nwB, 1 per cent per month, 12 per cent per annum. 
Bamsay, Bman Antiquities, p. 420. 


in B.O. 50 this became the legal limit through' 
out tfio Roman provinces. 

Tho dislike felt by the Romans to the exac- 
tion of interest showed itself in the remedies 
granted by the law against the debtor. While 
in tho ca.so of a sum of money lent (jjccunia certa 
credit a) the creditor could enslave tlie penson 
of his debtor for tho un})aid principal, he had 
only a civil remedy against his property for the 
inteiest. Creditors accordingly hit U|)on the 
device of biinging claims for interest under the 
form of actions for money lent, and theieby 
enforcing the judicial em lavement of tho debtor 
{addidiv). This legal artifice was put an end 
to by tlio Lex Pudelia in b.c. 325, which further 
allowed a debtor in temjKnary dilliculties to 
surrender his property. But as regarded the 
really insolvent, the old law remained in its 
severity, so far as the i»rinci|»al of the debt was 
concerned. It is to the credit of Julius Caesar 
that by the Lex Julia, de bonis cederulis, ho 
revolutionised the law of Romo and laid the 
foundation of all modern sy.stcms of bankrujitcy 
by allowing the debtor to formally cede his 
estate and enter uj)on a “new financial exist- 
ence, in which bo could only be sued on account 
of claims proceeding from the earlier period and 
not protected in the liquidation, if he could j»ay 
them without renewed financial niin ” (Momm- 
sen, UisL Roine bk. v. ch. xi.). Such remained 
substantially tho state of the law until the time 
of Justinian (a.d, 533). Justinian fixed new 
rates of interest. Whereas in the case of foenus 
imuiicum or bottomry, there liad been no 
limit, he reduced it to a maximum of 12 per 
cent per annum. Compound interest was not 
allow'ed, nor could any claim for arrears of 
interest bo made for a larger amount than the 
amount of tho pi incipal debt. Tho now rates 
were ac\justed to a cla.ssification of ranks, pre- 
sumably constructed upon the basis of a hy))o- 
thetical ability to pay interest. While the 
maximini payable by merchants and business 
men was 8 per cent, that for persons not in 
busiiiass was 6 per cent, while distinguished 
personages, illustres, and agriculturists, ranked 
together as capable of paying 4 per cent. 
This classification probably suggested the later 
doctrine of the canonists, that all questions 
involving profits or interest must be considered 
relatively to the class of society concerned. 
All medioeval legislation regarded the suitable 
maintenance of rank as essential to the welfare 
of society (see Sumptuary Laws). The Roman 
law also laid tho foundation t»f two other 
doctrines which became corner-stones of the 
canonists’ teaching. It has been seen that 
even Plato allowed a penal interest of 200 
per cent in cases where a debtor had wilfully 
neglected, after a year’s delay, to discharge 
his obligation. Such delay was technically 
known in Roman law as mora, and even in 
cases where interest was not otherwise payable 
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43 in fukicomviism, it became due upon proof 
of mora, subject to tlie discretion of the judge 
{Dig. lib. 19, tit. 1, 49, 1). The fact that tlie 
rate of interest due lor mora was determinable 
by the rate locally current, .suggests that the 
ground of the adj ml i cation was that the creditor 
had been prevented dealing prohlahly with his 
money in the interval, wdiich is the doctrine 
of liUCUUM CicssANS, OS ox])()unded by the 
canonists. Further, by the Kouian law mora 
with its penalties was ineuried by the debtor 
for any conseqiiontiai loss to the creditor. 
This became the, canonical doctrine of Damnum 
Emkiioicn.s 

The early ecclesiastical history of interest has 
already been given (Canon Law). In England 
it was forbidden by two nort hern .synods in 787. 
lleforo the Conquest, canonical and secular ]»ro- 
visions were placed .side by side iii the compila- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon kiiig.s. William the 
Compioror, by his separation of the work of the 
bislio[)s’ courts from the work of tlie sheriirs’ 
courts, paved the way lor the study and ajiplica- 
lion of canonical priueiph's, which took }>laee 
ill tlie 12th century. The ri'iil founder of the 
.study of medueval canon law' in England was 
Theobald, Archbi.sliop of Canterbury (1139 61). 
Its codilicatiou began in the reign of Henry 
HI. To this age lielong the constitutions of 
Ricliard Poore, Hislioj) of Salisbury, 1217-28, 
whieli foiliid tlietakiiigol tlie jnoduecof a pledge 
after the jniiicipal .sum has been received from 
it dcdudis A coiiteinporary canonist, 

one of tlu. very few English autiiois on the sub- 
.jeet, w'as Thomas Chabhani (or Chobham, fl. 
1230), who wrote eight books, Di Caaibrn cl 
hmik'di'L. He was also the author of Cmi-s ali- 
quot pigiioritus d in quibus laid Umra. Both 
thc.se treatises arc in MS. in the British Museum. 
He (lehues usury as incrcmmtuiii fenoris abnsu 
eris crediti, a dchiiitioii w'hicli oml)racc.s interest. 
But it is remarkable that when William Hyndc- 
wode v.ullectcrl the constitutions of the Tllmrch 
of England in the reign of Henry V,, a collee- 
lion which formed the canon law of the realm, 
scarcely any mention of usui y occurs. I’ossihly 
this was a concession to the claims of the lay 
lawyers to take cognisance of the practice of 
exacting interest as an ofTeiico against tlie 
common law' (see Engijsu Eauly Economic 
History). In 1364 Edward III. empowered 
the city of London to issue an ordinatio contra 
nsurarios. But parliament complained of the 
practice of usury in 1390, and a more explicit 
dcclaratio mnroc was issued by the mayor of 
London. This fh'fined the oll'cnce of usury to 
consist in the lending “gold or silver to receive 
gain thereby, or a promise for certain without 
risk” (Canon Law). There is nnicli to show 
that these condemnations of usury were 
prompted by hostility to the Italian financiers 
who practised the taking of interest in trans- 
actions effected by bills of exchange. Repeated 


complaints of thus were made by the Commons, 
tlio belief being gcncial that by means of bills 
of exchange the kingdom w'as depleted of the 
precious metals. This i.s expressed in the 
Libellc of Enghjshc Dolgcifc (1436). With tlie 
cessation of the Wais of the Roses a marked 
develojmient of credit set in, and though the 
charging of interest on bills of exchange was 
still subject to ecclesiastical and popular repro- 
bation, we Icani from Pauli’s Three Memorials 
lliat a ehuss of native cxcliangei's had .sjuaing up 
in England. Upon the accession ol Henry 
VII. a reaction took jilace. The control of 
policy was in the hands of John Morton, 
Arch bishop o I Canterbury, chancellor, and after- 
wards cardinal. Morton W'as a eaiioni.st, who 
bail been a Ifailing counsel in the ecclesiastical 
courts, and on the opening of pailiamcnt in 
14iS7 delivered a speech condemning the prac- 
tice ol lusury and unlawful cxcliangc, that is, 
exchange in wliieh interest was reckoned. 
(See Dry Exojiange ; and Morton’s Fork). 
In the same session an act, which hears marks 
of ecclesiastical influence, was jiassed against 
both. The act condemned under the term 
“ new chevcsauiice ” the loan of money at fixed 
interest to begin from a certain date. The 
“Aeto agayiist exchaunges and rcchauiiges” 
specially struck at accommodation hills. The 
“ Acte agaynst usury and unlawfull bargaynes ” 
(3 Hen. VII. c. 5) give.s cxanii>les of the way 
in wliicli the ecclesiastical laws against usury 
were evaded. Sometimes the form of a sale 
was gone through, the object sold being an 
obligation, and the advance for a less sum than 
the obligation ackiiow'lcdgcil being taken in 
excliange, a system which continued dow'u to 
the time of Jorciny Bentham, and is described 
by him. Sometimes a })ledge, as a hor.se, was 
delivered uj), of which the creditor enjoyed the 
use without setting it off, as he was bound by 
canonical law to do, pro ianto against the jiriii- 
cipal. Sometimes the device of sale and resale 
was re.sorted to. This was the lictitious sale of 
goods to the borrow'er on credit, and their lo- 
[lurchasc at a less sum of ready money paid by 
tho lender. The sum hooked against the bor- 
rower included both capital and interest, while 
the goods remained in the lender’s hands. 
Sometimes a bill of Dry Exchange {q.v.) was 
drawn. Sometimes a gratuity was promised by 
way of interest. All th^se evasions were in use 
on the coutiuont, and had been condemned at 
numerous synods both there and in England. 
The offence under tho act Cf 1487, of demanding 
a fixed jffercentage, was based on the old canoni- 
cal dootrine that no claim for interest arose 
except in the case of Damnum Emergens, and 
]*erliap8 also in that of Lucrum Cessans, and 
that these could not be (estimated beforehand 
(Canon Law). In this respect England, by 
the act of 1487, fell behind the contemporary 
doctrine and jiractice of the continent. The 
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act proved a failure, in the opinion of the 
framers of its successor, owing to the unskilful* 
ness of the drafting. In 1495 Morton again 
addressed parliament upon tlio evil, and intro- 
duced a fresh “at te agaynst Usurye”(ll Hen. 

VII. c. 8). Tills repealed the act of 1487. 
Under the new aet the stipulation for interest 
at the time of the making of a loan was the 
olfenco. Bu t a clause ‘ ‘ savy ug laufull jienaltics 
for nounpayiMcnt of money lent,” by allowing 
the fixing of ‘posna conventionalism or usura 
piinitoria (Canon Law), opened a wide loop- 
hole for evasion. Sale and resale were defined 
as illegal when the borrower was at the time 
in neccssite. Mortgages in which the creditor 
should not account for mesne jirolits were con- 
demned, there being no “aventure” attached 
to the loan to justify the creditor in receiving 
them as interest. From this time the law re- 
mained unchanged for fifty years. Nevertheless 
the practice of taking forbidden interest con- 
tinoed, as may be gatbei'od from contemporary 
popular writers. To some extent it was con- 
doned by being included sjiccifically or im- 
[ilicitly in the general p;irdon8 issued from time 
to time by Henry Y III. The customary rate 
of interest at this period was 1 0 }X!r cent njion 
good security. After tlie assumption by Henry 

VIII. of ecclesiastical supremacy in 1544, “all 
offences of usurie and corrupt bargayiies ” were 
excepted (35 Hon. VIII. c. 18) from the general 
pardon ; but in the following year, for the first 
time in the history of England, the demand of 
a fixed rate of interest was made legal by 37 
Hen. VIII. e. 9, which repealed the act of 
1495. The maximum was to be 10 per cent 
per annum. By a clause intended to cover 
some of the canonical Justifications of a contract 
for the payment of interest, opportunities were 
afforded for the evasion of this maximum. The 
importance of the act is tliat it was a clear 
breach with the canon law, which recogni.sed 
no quantitative distinction between usury and 
interest. It is upon the dirtiiiction created by 
this act that our modern conception of the two 
rests. The act caused lively remonstrances on 
religious grounds. The reforming party, as a 
rule, followed Luther {q.v.) in his earlier view 
of the sinfulness of interest. In 1 562 Northum- 
berland, who posed as an extremist in religious 
matters, passed a bill through the Lords 
“against iwurio,” which became law (5 & 6 
Ed. VI. 0 . 20). This was a drastic prohibition 
of interest in any shape or form, a clean sweep 
being made of all the*oanonical exceptions justi- 
fying interest. Probably the customs of London, 
based on the canon law wero maintained, as 
having received regal confirmation. Attempts 
were made in the following year, without suc- 
cess, to mitigate the severity of the new act. 
It is doubtful whether the government of Mary 
permitted the enforcement of a law repugnant 
to the ecclesiastics as a defiauoe of the oanon 


law, especially as the chancCllorshij) was in the 
hands of Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
afterwards of Heath, archbishop of Yotk. In 
1558 Mary herself offered the city of London 
dispensation from the penalties of taking usury 
if they would advance her a sum of money at 
12 per cent intcre.st. But the act of 1552 
remained unrepealed until 1571, when Elizabeth 
re-established the rate of 10 per cent (13 Eli^. 
c. 8). 

With the Reformation the canonist doctrine 
naturally came up for review. The general 
trend of the opinion of reformers, and this was 
shared by Luther in his later years, was that 
interest was toleiablo as a concession to human 
frailty. This argument was iulo]>ted by Bacon. 
But Calvin and Dumoulin, better known os 
MolinvEUs, a French jurist, were not .satisfied 
avith a negative protest against the intolerant 
proliibitions of ecclesiastical dogma. 'I'hey i*e- 
o[»eriod the whole question ab initio. In a letter 
to CEkolam pad ills, Calvin lioldly questions the 
Aristotelian logomachy on which the juitristic 
and scholastic position was so largely based. 
Money, he argued, was not fruitful ; but neither 
was a house, which, it was arlmittcd, could law- 
fully bo let for profit. He pointed out that the 
concessions made by the canonists in fact involved 
a license to take interest, and that the persist- 
enco in a verbal prohibition was “puerorum 
instar luderc cum Deo.” But he adopted, as 
matter of Cliristiaii discipline, the rule that 
intci*est should not be demanded of men in 
urgentneed, and asinattcr of slate discipline, that 
the legal rate should not be exceeded. Molinaius 
(I’ractatus Corvtractmm et Urnummm 1546) 
founded his justifieation on the Roman law that 
there is inherently involved in a h>an an 
inleresscm whether in the sliape of “luonim 
cessans” or of “damnum einorgeus.” This 
justification of interest, wliicli biought upon 
Molinctuis the censures of the church, naturally 
found favour in the great mercantile and 
Protestant community of Holland. Grotius, 
while assenting to Molinieus’s criticism ol 
Aristotle, nevertheless hesitated to explain 
away the language of Scripture which had been 
for so many ages accepted as prohibitory (De 
Jure Tads ac TeUi, II. xii.). Tliis stop was 
taken by Salmasius in 1638 when professor 
at Leyden, who in fact popularised the arguments 
advanced by Molineeus. 

In England the prohibition of 1562 having 
proved a failure, Elizabeth in 1671 re-established 
the rate of 10 per cent. In 1624 the rate was 
reduced to 8 per cent. The principle being prac- 
tically conceded, discussion I’aiigcd about the 
question of a legal rate. The wealth of Holland 
towards the end of the 17 th century being 
accompanied by a low rate of interest, led to the 
conclusion formulated by Sir Josiah Child in 
his new IHmurse of Trade, first published in 
1668. that the relation of the two was that ol 
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43 in fukicomviism, it became due upon proof 
of mora, subject to tlie discretion of the judge 
{Dig. lib. 19, tit. 1, 49, 1). The fact that tlie 
rate of interest due lor mora was determinable 
by the rate locally current, .suggests that the 
ground of the adj ml i cation was that the creditor 
had been prevented dealing prohlahly with his 
money in the interval, wdiich is the doctrine 
of liUCUUM CicssANS, OS ox])()unded by the 
canonists. Further, by the Kouian law mora 
with its penalties was ineuried by the debtor 
for any conseqiiontiai loss to the creditor. 
This became the, canonical doctrine of Damnum 
Emkiioicn.s 

The early ecclesiastical history of interest has 
already been given (Canon Law). In England 
it was forbidden by two nort hern .synods in 787. 
lleforo the Conquest, canonical and secular ]»ro- 
visions were placed .side by side iii the compila- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon kiiig.s. William the 
Compioror, by his separation of the work of the 
bislio[)s’ courts from the work of tlie sheriirs’ 
courts, paved the way lor the study and ajiplica- 
lion of canonical priueiph's, which took }>laee 
ill tlie 12th century. The ri'iil founder of the 
.study of medueval canon law' in England was 
Theobald, Archbi.sliop of Canterbury (1139 61). 
Its codilicatiou began in the reign of Henry 
HI. To this age lielong the constitutions of 
Ricliard Poore, Hislioj) of Salisbury, 1217-28, 
whieli foiliid tlietakiiigol tlie jnoduecof a pledge 
after the jniiicipal .sum has been received from 
it dcdudis A coiiteinporary canonist, 

one of tlu. very few English autiiois on the sub- 
.jeet, w'as Thomas Chabhani (or Chobham, fl. 
1230), who wrote eight books, Di Caaibrn cl 
hmik'di'L. He was also the author of Cmi-s ali- 
quot pigiioritus d in quibus laid Umra. Both 
thc.se treatises arc in MS. in the British Museum. 
He (lehues usury as incrcmmtuiii fenoris abnsu 
eris crediti, a dchiiitioii w'hicli oml)racc.s interest. 
But it is remarkable that when William Hyndc- 
wode v.ullectcrl the constitutions of the Tllmrch 
of England in the reign of Henry V,, a collee- 
lion which formed the canon law of the realm, 
scarcely any mention of usui y occurs. I’ossihly 
this was a concession to the claims of the lay 
lawyers to take cognisance of the practice of 
exacting interest as an ofTeiico against tlie 
common law' (see Engijsu Eauly Economic 
History). In 1364 Edward III. empowered 
the city of London to issue an ordinatio contra 
nsurarios. But parliament complained of the 
practice of usury in 1390, and a more explicit 
dcclaratio mnroc was issued by the mayor of 
London. This fh'fined the oll'cnce of usury to 
consist in the lending “gold or silver to receive 
gain thereby, or a promise for certain without 
risk” (Canon Law). There is nnicli to show 
that these condemnations of usury were 
prompted by hostility to the Italian financiers 
who practised the taking of interest in trans- 
actions effected by bills of exchange. Repeated 


complaints of thus were made by the Commons, 
tlio belief being gcncial that by means of bills 
of exchange the kingdom w'as depleted of the 
precious metals. This i.s expressed in the 
Libellc of Enghjshc Dolgcifc (1436). With tlie 
cessation of the Wais of the Roses a marked 
develojmient of credit set in, and though the 
charging of interest on bills of exchange was 
still subject to ecclesiastical and popular repro- 
bation, we Icani from Pauli’s Three Memorials 
lliat a ehuss of native cxcliangei's had .sjuaing up 
in England. Upon the accession ol Henry 
VII. a reaction took jilace. The control of 
policy was in the hands of John Morton, 
Arch bishop o I Canterbury, chancellor, and after- 
wards cardinal. Morton W'as a eaiioni.st, who 
bail been a Ifailing counsel in the ecclesiastical 
courts, and on the opening of pailiamcnt in 
14iS7 delivered a speech condemning the prac- 
tice ol lusury and unlawful cxcliangc, that is, 
exchange in wliieh interest was reckoned. 
(See Dry Exojiange ; and Morton’s Fork). 
In the same session an act, which hears marks 
of ecclesiastical influence, was jiassed against 
both. The act condemned under the term 
“ new chevcsauiice ” the loan of money at fixed 
interest to begin from a certain date. The 
“Aeto agayiist exchaunges and rcchauiiges” 
specially struck at accommodation hills. The 
“ Acte agaynst usury and unlawfull bargaynes ” 
(3 Hen. VII. c. 5) give.s cxanii>les of the way 
in wliicli the ecclesiastical laws against usury 
were evaded. Sometimes the form of a sale 
was gone through, the object sold being an 
obligation, and the advance for a less sum than 
the obligation ackiiow'lcdgcil being taken in 
excliange, a system which continued dow'u to 
the time of Jorciny Bentham, and is described 
by him. Sometimes a })ledge, as a hor.se, was 
delivered uj), of which the creditor enjoyed the 
use without setting it off, as he was bound by 
canonical law to do, pro ianto against the jiriii- 
cipal. Sometimes the device of sale and resale 
was re.sorted to. This was the lictitious sale of 
goods to the borrow'er on credit, and their lo- 
[lurchasc at a less sum of ready money paid by 
tho lender. The sum hooked against the bor- 
rower included both capital and interest, while 
the goods remained in the lender’s hands. 
Sometimes a bill of Dry Exchange {q.v.) was 
drawn. Sometimes a gratuity was promised by 
way of interest. All th^se evasions were in use 
on the coutiuont, and had been condemned at 
numerous synods both there and in England. 
The offence under tho act Cf 1487, of demanding 
a fixed jffercentage, was based on the old canoni- 
cal dootrine that no claim for interest arose 
except in the case of Damnum Emergens, and 
]*erliap8 also in that of Lucrum Cessans, and 
that these could not be (estimated beforehand 
(Canon Law). In this respect England, by 
the act of 1487, fell behind the contemporary 
doctrine and jiractice of the continent. The 
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1864; in Belgium in 1865 ; and in Piussia 
and the North German Confederation in 1867. 

A new act against usury was, however, intro- 
duced for the whole of Germany in 1880, 
and amended and extended in 1893. It is 
now a criminal offonee to obtain a profit by 
taking advantage of the necessitous condition 
or inexperience of any person in reference to 
loans or other transactions, “exceeding the 
usual rate of interest in such a way that the 
profit seoiiis out of proportion to tlio service 
rendered,” and all transactions of this nature 
are null and void ; it is also a criminal offence 
to “ trade as a usurer.” 

Professor Foxwell, while avoiding any justi- 
fication of the claim to interest upon abstract, 
moral, or metaphysical grounds, and anticipat- 
ing the possibility of the arrival of a time when 
the tendency of interest to a mhiimum may 
result in a natural compulsion upon the capitalist 
to pay a “negative interest” to the banker who 
undertakes the care and management of his 
capital, justifies interest upon the practical 
ground that it is necessary in the existing state 
of society as an inducement to the capitalist 
to save. It is interest which “brings about 
economic equilibrium ” between the demand for 
capital, of which the function is to give labour 
more effective power and continuity, and its 
accumulation. 

The tendency of profits, including in this 
term the bare interest upon capital, to a mini- 
mum, has been discussed at length by J. S. Mill. 
Mill assumes that there is “ some particular rate 
of profit which is the lowest that will induce the 
people of that country and time to accumulate 
savings and to employ those savings produc- 
tively.” This rate is determined by (1) “the 
strength of the effective desire of accumulation” ; 
(2) “ the degree of security of capihil engaged 
in industrial occupations.” These two deter- 
minants interact and grow in force with the 
progress of civilisation. Jn a country where 
population is increasing, caj)itdl becomes in- 
creasingly applied to agricultural industry, 
which progressively yields less (see Dimini.sh- 
INO Returns), a law which conditions the 
whole rate of profit. Where population is not 
increasing, the competition for labour causes 
a rise of wages, with the same result. The 
counteragents to the tendency are therefore the 
loss of capital in commercial crises and unsound 
investments ; inventions, cheapening articles of 
common consumption, and thereby reducing 
the cost of labour ; and importation of food from 
aL'foad. 

It is to be observed that Professor FoxweU’s 
view that there is no absolute minimum is 
Vore probable than that of Mill, who under- 
estimated the force of the tradition of accumu- 
lation. Hence, Bohm-Bawerk throws modem 
theories into throe classes. The first of these, 
to which he gives the name the “ naive produc- 


tivity” theory, attributes the production of 
interest to capital, which in the distribution 
of the product only claims that of which 
it was originally the sonree. The second, 
which ho calls the “socialist exploitation 
theory,” regards interest as the appropriation 
of that which is due to labour, out of which 
it sprang, labour being the solo source and 
measure of value. The third view is inter- 
mediate. While acce[)ting the finst view of 
ca[)ital as being in conjunction with nat\iro and 
labour a source of production, it dwells upon 
the imjK)rtaiico of exchange values in deter- 
mining the amount which can be appropriated 
by the capitalist. While the first two theories 
confine their attention to interest as a problem 
of produetion, “the interest problem in its last 
resort is a problem of value” (Bubm -Bawerk, 
Ca/pital avd Interest, trans. by Smart, Mac- 
millan, 1890 ; CoMlu^ion, p, 423). 

While Adam Smith accepted interest as an 
economic fact without endeavouring to justify it 
on analytical grounds, he indirectly furnished a 
basis for a revisal of the whole question of its 
justification. In discussing the sources of wealth, 
Adam Smith, while he frequently mentions land 
and capital, leant to the doctrine that wealth was 
exclusively derived from labour. This position 
was borrowed from Locke, who lays down thet 
labour “put tlie difference of value on everything” 
{Civil Oov&rnwsnt, bk. ii. ch. v. § 40). Kic.ardo, 
like Adam Smitli, without elevating tljo projmsition 
into a system, adoi)ts the general idea. As 
to this, see Professor Marshall’s note on Ricardo’s 
theory of production in relation to value {Prin.- 
i'iples of Kconomics, bk, vi. ch. vi.). From this it 
was an easy transition to the view of the modern 
socialists, that interest is abstracted — wrongfully 
abstracted — from labour, 'fhe connecting link 
between the two views is the French economist 
SiSMONDi ill his Nouveaux Principes d’ J^Jeonomie 
Politiqrie, first published in 1819. Sismondi 
escajifs the logical conclusion of the theory by 
ascribing the right to interest to the original labour 
whicli forms capital. The scientific socialists, 
however, claiming to rest their teaching upon Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, regard the returns to capitsl, 
whether cjilled by the name of profit or intere.st, 
as a fraud upon the labourer to which hunger 
comiiels him to submit. 

Of this school Proudhon was the earliest dis* 
tinguished representative in France ; in Germany, 
Rodbkrtus-Jagetzow and Karl Marx. Accord- 
ing to Rodbertus, interest — profit and rent alike — 
rests on two grounds, one economic, the other legal. 
The economic groimd lies in the fact that since 
the introduction of division of labour the labourers 
produce more than they require to support them- 
selves in life, and so allow them to continue their 
labour, and thus others are also able to live upon 
the jirodnct. The legal ground is the existence of 
private property in land and capital, and Marx 
reproduces the same idea. In the view of the 
anti-socialist economists, these conclusions are only 
arrived at by divorcing propositions of Adam 
Smith and Rioardo from their context and ignor 
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Ing the fact that capital is in itself productive and 
belongs to tiie capitalist as the reward of abstinence 
from its expenditure. The economists who earliest 
insisted on the first of these characteristics (Tf 
capital were J. B. Say and Lord Laudkrdaie, 
while N. W. Senior, formerly professor of poli- 
tical economy at Oxford, is the founder of the 
abstinence theory (Capital). Kclectic economists, 
such as Uoscher, include both these elements. 

^I'lie American economist, Mr. F. A. Walker, 
turns the point of the old Aristotelian and canoni- 
cal olijections to interest by insisting that in 
actual fact, exemplified by cases in which no coin 
passes, as well as in theory, interest is paid for 
tlie use of the objects for the acquisition of which 
credit is given or money lent. He leans to the 
modern view that in the states of society in which 
prohibitions of interest originate, there may have 
been justification for them, and they probably 
exorcised some effect. Tlieso conclusions he 
Rliplios to similar conditions in modern com- 
munities, os for instance, in extensive regions of 
the United States, where agriculture is prosperous, 
where industry has made some progi’ess, yet where 
the community still remains mainly non-com- 
mercial. But he agrees that in highly com- 
mercial countries “usury” laws become purely 
mischievous. 

Recent English economists, such as Mr. Sidg- 
wick, show th^ natural English tendency, exem]>li- 
fied in Adam Smith and ilieardo, to abandon dis- 
cussion of Uie metaphysical justification of interest, 
and .iccepting it as an ultimate fact, to coniine 
themselves to analysing the economic laws by 
which its rate is determined. 

The general conclusions of economists as to the 
determinants of the rate of interest may be sum- 
marised as follows. In civilised communities a 
geneial level uf “net” interest tends to establish 
itself tlid uifierences between rates being- for the 
most part due to differences in the risk of the 
inve.strnent. That on the whole, in such com- 
munities, small command less interest than large 
amounts of capital owing to the dillicuUies of 
collei t'on and the irregulanty of withdraws!. Of 
this savings banks are an example. Tl.e mere 
increase of capital does not lower the rate of 
interest (Hume, Essay on Interest ; Ricardo, Prin- 
ciples, ch. xxi.), which is determined, on the analogy 
of Ricardo’s theory of rent, by the competition 
of boiTOWcrs and its least productive employment. 
Hence, as a community increases ia civilisation, 
and capital has to be employed on less fertile lands 
and less productive investments, the return to 
capital tends to decline ; in other words, interest 
falls. Iiifluences which counteract this tendency 
are the acquisition by a nation of fresh land or a 
cheapening of the means of subsistence by the aboli- 
tion of protective duties ; the conversion of circulat- 
ing into fixed capital (see Capital) ; the destruction 
of capital by war, frnd the emigration of capital. 

Within tlio limits of the Roman Catholic 
communion tlu principle has constantly been 
upheld that to accept usury is sinfiil. This was 
laid down by Hossuet in his Traitd de Vusure, 
and repeated by Benedict XIV. in the encyclical 
on usury of 1745 intituled Vix pei'venit. But 


when the era of the reformation opened up the 
whole question, the energy of the canonists was 
devoted not to fortifying the old positions, but 
to emptying the principle of its application. 
Concessions were at first made in those directions 
in which the severity of the prohibition had 
from early times been mitigated. Rent- charges 
upon land, and their imrchase and sale, bad 
been canonically legal since 1426, subject to 
the charge being really attached to land or 
fixed property yielding actual returns. But in 
1452 a bull of Nicholas V, had permitted the 
inhabitants of the kingdoms of Aragon and 
Sicily to enter into contracts for the payment 
of interest on loans based on personal credit 
(census personalis). Against the principle of 
this concession a reaction took place under Pius 
V., who, by a hull Cum mus in 1668, reverted 
to the old limitations. But the concession of 
Nicholas V. had already done its work. The 
.Jesuit CASuists, solicitous to adapt the church 
to contemporary exigencies, discovered a number 
of reasons for disregarding the new bull. It 
required, they aftirraed, to be invested with 
authority by promulgation and acceptance in 
the several countiies of Europe. Otliers, as 
Liguori, maintained that it only prohibited 
such loans where fraud was present. Though 
Benedict XIV. lent his sanction to the con- 
demnation of the census personalis, the system 
continued to flourish even in Rome itself. 
Another concession which opened tlie door to 
the ruin of the whole system was that known by 
the name of the contractus trinus (see Eck, 
Johann). This, as its name imports, was a 
combination of three contracts. The first of 
these, which laid the foundation for the others, 
was the contract of partnership in risk of profit 
or loss (societas) which had always been allowed. 
The two subsidiary contracts were contracts of 
assurance. By the surrender of a part of his 
expected profit the capitalist could insure himself 
against loss of cauital ; by the surrender of a 
further ])ai“t he could insure a fixed return 
(venditio lucri incerti pro lucro certo). Now 
regarded together, and as between the same 
parties,* these three contracts represented an 
advance of money at a fixed rate of interest. 
As such they wore before tlie 16th century 
canonically illegal, though each taken by itself, 
where the parties were dfiferent, was legal even 
though in respect of the same transaction. Con- 
venience suggested that all these contracts should 
bo made between the same parties, and commerce 
jiaturally^adopted this plan. As usual in the 
history of interest, it remained for the theologians 
to find a justification for the fait accompli. 
This was accomplished by Eck and Major early 
in the 16th century. But, as in the case of 
the ccTWtw personalis, so in this, the Catholic 
reaction at first, by the bull Dctestabilcs of Sixtus 
V. in 1683, condemned the contractus trinw 
as usurious and illegal. The new school of 
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casuists, on the other hand, ix)ok up the position 
tliat the coiidciiMiation only aj)plicd to cases 
whore usurious practice was ])otent. Finally, as 
in the censtis pcrsomlis, coniinercial convonionce 
smothered the protests of doctrine. 

In short, by tlio 17th century the condemna- 
tion of usury had been giudiially extinded till 
it had no ap})lifmtion outside loans pure and 
simple. And even in this s])hero the concession 
which had then firmly established itself of 
allowing the Luciium Cessan.s and Damnum 
Emkikjkns to be calculated beforehand at a 
fixed rate per cent, loft little moie than a more 
husk of doctrine. The question came up for 
review before the Roman curia in 1740. The 
city of Verona raised a loan at 4 per cent, and 
justified its 2 )roceeding by a discoui’so published 
by an eminent lawyer, Scipio Maefei. The 
I)ope, Benedict XI V. , issued a s])ecial commission 
to cardinals, prelates, and theologians, to restate 
the doctrine of usury according to the most 
recent view. Of this commission the outcome 
was the encyclical Vix pcrvrnit issued in 1745. 
riio old doctrine was rcallirmcd, and returns of 
Interest ui)on loans condemned, except in cjises 
where the claim to interest rested ujum some 
other title than merely that of money lent, or 
could be justified by the conformity of the 
contract to one of those forms recognised by 
the church as legitimate. But the discussion 
by theologians was not silenced. At last in 
1822 an event happened u'hich again compelled 
tlie Roman curia to deal with the subject practi- 
cally, A female penitent at Lyons was refused 
absolution for receiving legal interest from 
invested property. She ap})ealed to Rome, and 
the holy oflice decided against the confessor, 
provided the penitent exium^^ed willingness to 
submit to the judgment of the church. But 
no formal decision on such cases followed, and 
in 1838 a general notice was issued to confessors 
no longer to importune fienitents on account of 
being in receipt of interest For all practical 
purposes the doctrine, while it remains intact, 
has ceased to exist. 

[Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athena. — Groto’o 
History of Greece. — Mommsen’s Histoi^y bf Rome^ 
2 vols., London, 1868, 1875. — W. A. iluuter’s 
Roman Law, London, 1886. As to the prohibi- 
tion of interest by the canon law, and its peculiar 
influence in the development of the Law Mfiu- 
OHANT, see Endemann, Ilandbuch des Handds- 
rechts, i.pp. 13-14, 19-20. — Goldschmidt, Universal 
geschichte des Handalsrechta, pp. 137-172. For 
the scholastic doctrine, Eiidemanii’s Studien. For 
the revolt against scholasticism, Child's Hew 1)i8‘ 
course of Ti'ade (1690). — Locke’s Essay on GivU 
Government . — H ume’s Essay on Interest. —Turgot’s 
Lea PrHsd* Argent. — Bentham’s Defence of Usury, 
Works, vol. iii. Edinburgh, 1843. For the new 
socialist doctrine, Rodbertus, SocialUkonomische 
Ansiehten, Jena,' 1882. — Bdhiu-Bawerk on CapUnl 
and Interest ftranJated by Smart), London, 1890. 
0|i the rate of interest, see J. S. Mill’s political 


Ecimofj».y, bk. iv. ch. iv.— Professor Foxwell in 
Journal of Institute of Banlcers, vii. (1886).— Von 
Wiesor, Naiiumtl Value, editeil by W. Sma^ 1892. 
'-Distinction from dis 'ouiit, Sui)ino, Saggio de lo 
Sconto (1892). All books on the general principles 
of 2 )olitical economy treat of the subject.] i. s. L. 

INTERLOPERS were persons who, not 
being members of the companies cliartc'i od by 
the crown, nor having a license . from them, 
traded on their own account to the countries 
to which the companies had the solo trade. 
Throughout their existence, the companies 
sullbred much from the competition of those 
oiitsidora. The relations between them there- 
fore have an imjiortant bearing on economic 
develoimient, iMirticularly on the growth of 
free trade. It would be impossible here to 
give a full account of those relations during 
ilie latter half of the 16tli and 17th century. 
But a few instances from the history of the 
trading companies, and a suminaiy of the 
arguments for and against tlie claims of the 
outsidera, will show the natiiro of the questions 
at issue. In 1604, the “free tradeis” nearly 
succeeded in breaking iij) tlie monojioly of the 
companies, osjiccially the Merchant Adventurers 
and the Russia Com cany. Two bills directed 
mainly against these associations— (1) “for 
all mercliants to have free liberty of trade into 
all countries”; (2) “ for enlargement of trade 
for his majesty’s subjects into foreign countries,” 
passed the Cominona “with gi’cat consent and 
applause of the House (as being for the 
exceeding benefit of all tlie land), sc^arce forty 
voices dissenting,” but they were rejected by 
the Lords. Complaints of the nionojioly of the 
Merchant Adventurers were again made to the 
House of Commons by the mercliants and 
clothiers of Exeter and other parts of the west 
of England in 1638, 1643, and 1645. The 
ordinsince of 1643, regulating tlie conniany, 
appeaVs to have been a concession to the 
outsiders, and under the Commonwealth and 
I’rotectorato there aiipeai-s to Iiave been a 
movement of opinion in their favour. A 
committee for trade, ajipointcd by the common 
council of London, reported to the council for 
trade in 1651, that they found the Staplers 
“unnecessary and disadvantageous,” and the 
discussions in tlie council in 1666 show strong 
opiiosition to tlie claims of the Merchant 
Adventurers. Interlojiers were a source of 
difficulty to the Russia Company throughout 
its career, and impoi'tant concessions were 
made to them in 1664. Similar difficulties 
were exjienenced by the Levant or Turkey 
Company (q.v.), the Eastland, Company, and 
the East India Company, The history of the 
last • mentioned company supplies several 
important cases. In 1604, ‘James I. gitinted 
to Sir Edward Michel borne and his associates 
a license “ to discover the countries of Cathaia, 
China, Japan, Corea, and Cambaiai and the 
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iBlaticU and countries thereto adjoining, '>and to 
trade with the people there, notwithstanding any 
grant or cliarter to the contrary. ” M ichelhorno 
greatly injured the East India Company, but in 
1007 they decided to drop their suit aguiiisl 
him in the Admiralty. In 1637, Charles I. 
granted a license to Sir William Courten and 
others, to trade to Goa, Malabar, and China ; 
his association, or the Assada Mercliants, as 
they wei’o called, competed with the East India 
Company for many years. In 1650-51, on 
the recommendation of the council of state, a 
union was ellected between the com])any, the 
Assada Merchants, and a third body, the 
Merchant Adventurers, trading to the Indies, 
which became the basis of a united joint stock. 
But three years later, the last two petitioned 
the council of state for an open trade. The 
interlopers achieved a temporary success, and 
for three years the company, the Assada 
Merchants, and the Merchant Adventurers, as 
well as numerous private traders, competed 
with each other, with the result that the East 
India trade was completely disorganised, and 
Cromwell was forced to renew the charter of 
the com])any. The leading case on the claims 
of the companies against the interlopers is 
Th4i Kiist India Company v. Sandys (1684). 
It was argued at gi’cat length before I-iord 
Chief Justice Jelferies, Holloway and Walcot, 
by Holt ^afterwards lord chief justice). Finch 
(afterwards Earl of Nottingham), and Sawyer, 
for the [)lainti(r; and Treby (afterwards lord 
chief just’ce), Polloxfen (afterwards lord chief 
justice), and Williams for the defendant. 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff, and 
Sandyj’ sLi). and goods were confiscated. 

It will now be convenient to summarise the 
argumoiits for and against the interlopers. 
There were two distinct questions at issue : 
1, Did the creation of such conn)anics as have 
been noticed fall within the limits of tb^ royal 
prerog itive ? 2. Could they, under cover of 
their charters, pretend to an c;pcclusive trade? 
On the fii’st, oiiinion was by no means 
unanimous, some jteople contending that 
parliament alone could impose the restrictions 
on trade which the very existence of a company 
involved. Additional force was given to this 
argument, when the companies made the royal 
gi’ant the pretext for excluding all others from 
the trade. The outsiders answered the second 
question in the negative. It was contended 
that the king could create corporations for 
carrying on a trade, but he could not restrain 
others from exercising that trade ; such restraint 
was restraint of a common right ; it appropriated 
to one or a few what c'diers might lawfully 
use before the grant was made. A charter 
conferring such exclusive privileges was there- 
fore void. The East India Com^iany, which 
was a joint-stock company, came, it was said, 
within the provisos of the statute of monujiolios, 


at any ratej after the expiration of their first 
charter, though the same objection could not 
perhaps be urged against the regulated 
companies. Many statutes were quoted in 
defence of the claim for free trade ; on more 
general grounds it was hold that the riglit to 
trade was “a right, natural and human,” 
and a charter against natural and civil right 
was void. On the other hand, a distinction 
was drawn between inland and foreign trade, 
and it was maintained that by common law 
subjects had no absolute right to puraue the 
latter, which presupposed treaties or leagues of 
amity concluded by the king of England with 
foreign poweis ; that no statute had ever 
given a general liberty of trade to Englishmen 
to or with all nations, and that the special 
statutes dealing with j)articular nations or 
particular commodities were not declaratory, 
but introduced a new law'. The distinction 
hetween joint stock and regulated companies 
was hold to be of no weight, because it did not 
touch the question of right, whether a compaTiy 
could or could not have a grant of an exclusive 
trade. On the ground of expediency, the case 
for the companies against the interlopers was 
strong. The men to whom the firat charters 
had been granted w'ere frequently the fii-st 
discoverers of the trade, and it seemed only 
fair that they should enjoy a monopoly to 
reimburse tlicni for their outlay. Their 
position was analogous to that of the patentee 
of a new invention, whose claim to a monopoly 
for a limited period was universally conceded. 
The companies also w'ere put to gi’cat expense 
for the maintenance of official establishments 
and factories, for negotiating treaties, for costly 
presents, and for other objects. It was unfair 
that interlopers should step in and reap the 
fruits of their enterprise, wdthont undertaking 
any of their arduous and expensive duties. 
They would naturally be able to undersoil the 
companies in the homo markets, and the trade 
would ultimatelv J)e destioycd. It was also 
maintainea that experience was in favour of 
the company organisation, for the trade could 
not be carried on successfully by any other 
means.* To those arguments the interlopers 
had an oHcctive reply. Considerations of 
exjicdioncy did not effect the right to an 
exclusive trade, and it was that winch they 
called in question, Tb urge exi)ediency in 
defence of the companies was to set up 
convenience, or the pretence of convenience, 
against law ; and such an* argument might be 
as eflectitely used against the coiiijianies as in 
*their favour. It might, for exami)Ie, be urged 
by the Assada Merchants, as a reason for 
suppressing the East India Compa ly. There 
was no objection to the grant of a monopoly 
i for fourteen years to the first discoverers of a 
trade, but it should then determine. Besides, 
most of the trades monopolised by tiie 
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companies had been carried on hy private 
traders, or associations of private traders, 
before the grant of exclusive charters. Those 
who claimed liberty of trade were willing to 
bear their full proportion of necessary charges, 
nor did they wish to dissolve any company. 
Or. the contrary, a joint stock was, as a rule, 
necessary for distant trades. Tliey merely 
claimed that j)eople should be free to form 
companies or not, as the conditions of the tr-ade 
should dotennine, and that no one comj>any 
should enjoy a monopoly (see Adventukeils, 
Meuciiai^ts ; Companies). w. a. s. n. 

INTERNAL CUSTOMS AND TOLLS. It 
has sometimes been asserted of taxes that they 
supply nations with more causes of grief than of 
well-being. Whether this swce]>ing assertion is 
generally true or not, it is ccrt;iinly confirmed 
by experience in respect to internal tolls and 
customs. Prance, the earliest unified of W'cstern 
continental powers, affords us a striking exani})le 
of tlieir mischievous operation, which may serve 
as an illustration of the inconvenience and in- 
jury they cause to the trade of a country. 

As apjicars by one of their names, droit de 
hdut passage, French customs are, during the 
feudal ages, difficult to separate from tolls proper. 
From 1360 they were called imposition or traitc 
foraiw., and as the provinces had preserved their 
own special constitutions, several of them, such 
08 Picardy, Artois, Anjou, Poitou, Berry, 
Auvergne, Languedoc, etc., successively adopted 
them, the duties being collected by a body of 
officials called masters of tlie ports, but with 
various tariffs and under different names — tahlier 
at La Rochelle, prdv6U in Nantes, comptahlc et 
convoi in Bordeaux, coUtume de Bayonne, Mpas 
de la Loire, traitc foraine in Anjou, etc. The 
most vexatious of these customs were those of 
Lyons and Valence (foi-merly of Vienne), which 
commanded the passage of the Rhfino, and 
tlirough which all goods, whether foreign or 
home-made, on their way to or from southern 
France, were compulsorily, and unmercifully 
obliged to pass. The former amounted to 6 
per cent, the latter to 3 per cent, and Forbonnais 
mentions four cases in which it had to be paid 
twice ; not including the tolls levied by ])rivate 
individuals, he reckons that thirteen different 
duties were exacted between Lyons and Arles, 
a distance of 160 miles {Reclierches sur les 
Finances de laFrance, i^ pp. 35 8, 3 5 9). The same 
author quotes the bitt( r complaints made against 
the customs of Valence by a deputy of Lyons 
at the states of Dauphin^ in 1600: “These 
customs are a rock and a cause of shipwreck, 
'^''ey are hatched and grow like crocodiles. . . 
The terrified merchants fly from this passage as 
if it were a cut-throat place (tin emipc-gorg^) 

. . . and if caught, only recover their liberty 
when the officers have rummaged their bales to 
the bottom and their purees also (liecJierches, 
L pp. 40, 41). The eloquence of the worthy 


member for Lyons was lost, for these custom* 
continued until 1790. 

On the Loire, where Forbonnais enumeratoi 
28 tolls, the oj)pression was quite as vexatious, 
and Louis XIV., under the direction of Colbert, 
uses in the preamble of the edict of 1664 
language quite as strong as had been hoard 
sixty years before in the states of ])aui)hine. 
“We have ascertained,” are the royal words, 
“ that under different names such a diversity of 
thc.se [duties and tolls ] have been set up that 
w'e have been filled with a.stunishment at the 
institution of so many levies and imjio.sitions, 
sufficient to disgust our subjects from continu- 
ing their trade. . . . The merchants cannot 
possibly have a sufficient knowledge of them, still 
less their factors and carriers, who are constrained 
to rely on the good faith of the managing clerks, 
often doubtful” (P. Clement, Colbert’s Letters 
and ImtrucMons, vol. ii. pt. ii. j>]), 787 796). 

In this edict, Colbert endeavoured to alleviate 
and unify the chaotic sy.stein bccpieathed by 
past ages, but the Pays d' Flats, who in contrjwt 
with the Pays d' Election enjoyed the privilege 
of voting and assessing their taxes, steadfastly 
resisted ; the minister was obliged to submit, 
and France had to be divided into three regions. 

Ist. Twelve provinces, mostly round Paris 
and between the Somme and the Ijoire, in which 
the internal customs were aboli.shcd ; they were 
called les cinq Grosses Formes on account of the 
system of farming their taxes (see Faiimino of 
Taxes). 

2nd. The so - called provinces Urangh'cA 
(Britanny, Auvergne, southern France, the 
Tranche Comte, and Flanders), which main- 
tained their interior lines of customs. 

3rd. The provinces trailecscommC' pays Granger 
(considered as foreign) Alsace, Lorraine, Ton I, 
Metz, Verdun, and the seaports Marseilles, 
Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Lorient, which enjoyed 
the envied privileges of being free ports. 

Thrf enlightened views of Colbert thus only 
became law in the central parts of the kingdom ; 
everywhere else he met wdth a stubbom resist- 
ance prompted by a perhaps justified fear of 
royal encroachments, by local jealousies, and 
also by surviving notions on the means of 
securing plenty, which had been dominant in 
the middle ages. 

The system of tolls proper (tonlieux B.Tidip6age8) 
on travellers and goods by land or by water 
covered with an inextricable not the whole of 
the kingdom. Imposed by force and under 
the penalty of confiscation by nobles (rouage or 
rolatUum, cautiaqe and carragium on carts, puP 
verage on flocks of sheep, pontage or pontaticum 
on bridges, rivage or ripaticum and mtUaticum 
on barges and their cargoes, etc.), and by town* 
slups (carragium, fxrrtage, and larrage), they 
were an object of unceasing complaint. Several 
ordinances of Ijouis IX,, Charles VII., Louis XI. 
and Francis I. attempted to jmt limits to those 
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extortionate demands : new plages were pro- 
hibile<i and it was decreed that the existing 
ones must De sanctioned by deed or immemorial 
possession. An ordinance of 1561 ordered 
that the nobles who levied tolls were to kerfj) 
the roids in repair, and another of 1063 declared 
that tolls niiglit only be collected under author- 
ity of the king. The AssmhUe da Oomvieree, 
summoned in 1700 by Louis XIV., petitioned 
for the suppression under compcnsjvtion of all 
private tolls, aiid about 1200 were suppressed 
in 1724, but thousands of them still survived 
on the eve of the Vrench revolution. “A 
barge laden with wine from I/angucdoc, sailing 
up the Rhone and j)roceeding to Laris by canals 
and the Loire, has to i)ay from thirty-five to 
forty various duties and tolls, exclusive of the 
tolls on the Rhone and the entry in Paris, in 
fifteen or sixteen dillerent places . . . which 
makes the journey a fortnight longer than if 
all were paid at once in one same hurcau ” (from 
MS. in the Archives Nationaks <iuotcd by Taine 
— A'tu'im Rikjime, p. 471). In his Fiimnces de 
VAnmti lieghie (i. 473), M. Stoum relates the 
history of a Paris commissary of police .sent on 
an ofiicuU mission to buy wine in the south, and 
convey it iit person to Paris, so as to ascertain 
experimentally what were the fiscal incidents 
of the journey. From Roanne to Mcluu, about 
240 iniios, he had to pay IQ plages seigneiiriaiux,^ 

7 iHroi , without reimbursement on leaving 
the place, and the customs duty according to 
the tariff of the Cmg Grosses Fermes already 
mentioned. The honest commissary in despair 
did not proceed farther than Mclun. Well 
might Neckor exclaim in his Administration des 
Frnnjces ‘These laws are so confused that 
bCii,!' nly one man or two out of each generation 
succeeds in mastering them completely ”(p. 473). 
lie introduced a bill for the abolition of internal 
tolls and customs before the AssemhUc des Not- 
abi 3 in T/37, but this reform was on^ voted 
in l .'OO by the national assembly considering 
that “ these divers duties had made tue difier- 
c,nt parts of the state foreign to each other.” 

From that day, the restoration of internal 
customs has never been attempted in France, 
although what might be called municipal 
customs still exist under the neme of Octboi 
{q.v.). As to the roads, the revolutionary 
government first tried a system of voluntary 
carries inspired “by the generous fire which 
animates our free and republican souls,” but as 
this generous lire turned out to bo totally want- 
ing, the directory, in 17y7, set up turnpikes 
(harriires) on the highways : the tariff for a 
four-wheeled cart with two hoT-ses amounted to* 
80 centimes (8d.) and t 1-20 fr. (say Is.) for 
spring-caD-iages, per 15 miles. But this 
imitation of the English turnpikes was not 
successful, and in lo06 the then minister of 
finance, Gaudin (?.v.), had to give it up and 
to confess that “it excited frequent brawls, 


constant complaints, and that it only yielded 
16,000,000 uf francs, against an expenditure 
varying from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000” 
{Notice sur les Fimnecs). Thus, in France at 
least, practical experience contradicts Adam 
Smith’s opinions that carriages and lighters 
might “easily” pay for “the maintenance o{ 
public works exactly in proportion to the wear 
and tear which they occasion of them ” ( Wealth 
of Nations, bk. v. pt. iii. ch. i.). Moreover, on 
the roads, the exj)cnse of the collections of the 
turnjnke dues absorbed 23 per cent of the 
proceeds. On rivers and canals, although it 
was an easier task to collect tliem at the sluices, 
where barges and lighters are necessarily 
detained, navigation is also free since 1880 ; 
the levying of tolls by companies or corpora- 
tions who have executed j)ublic works, is quite 
exceptional, and must in each case be conceded 
by a special law. The prevailijig feeling looks 
on the consti-uction and repairing of roads and 
canals as a public service, which ought to be 
covered by the public revenue ; however, for 
the latter, there were in 1889 some unavailing 
attempts to ca\ise the French parliament to 
reconsider the question. A tiix of 10 jjcrcent 
on travellers’ fares in public vehicles has ex- 
isted since 1797 ; similar taxes arc laid on fares 
and freight by rail, but these recoi}>ts have no 
specific allocation to the repair of roads and are 
included in the total revenue of the state. 

Germany has, naturally owing to its state of 
political division, been one of the countries 
where tho system of internal customs and tolls 
has received the most excessive extension. 
Vainly did successive diets declare that such 
unauthorised tolls had no legal existence ; the 
petty princes and sovereigns persisted, and at 
length succeeded in obtaining the legal recog- 
nition of their prerogatives. Sometimes the 
different jn’ovinces of one particular state 
were fenced round with tolls, for instance in 
Prussia, where tho Great Elector Frederick 
William (1620-J688) having introduced a 
system of excxse varying from province to 
province, com])ensatory excise -duties {ErgSm- 
m('jsaccise) had to bo paid on the passage 
from fine province into another. After the 
peace of 1815, Prussia initiated the move- 
ment of reform of Gennan internal customs, 
which culminated in the conclusion of the 
ZoLLVBKEiN (^.v.) and* of internal tolls on the 
transjwrt of goods and travellers. On the 
Oder about thirty ]>rovincial tolls were 
suppressed, numcroiiS (^mmunal and private 
tells w<5re redeemed, and on canals the dues 
were hencefoi'ward calculated on the cajAcity 
of the barges and lighters, without having any 
longer regard to the nature of tl oir cargoes. 
Tlie same policy of simplification was from 1838 
applied to roads and highways ; still down to 
1867 such dues as Fjlader-, Brdcken-, 
Fahr-geldcr (pavement, bridge, dyke, pass 
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age tolls) were lovicil, besides the Chaitssiegeld, 
wliich was only abolislied in 1874. (Article 
Binncnsolle in Conrad’s Ifandirortertm'h der 
Staatswisficnschaftcn, .lena, 1889-1890). In 
Bouthern Cermany Llit'ir supjiressioii had Uken 
place earlier : llavaria and Wiirteniberg, 1 828, 
Baden, 1881, [See Ocriioi, vol. iii. and Aj)p.] 

[For Gonnaii}', see llnllrnaiin, Deutsche Finanz- 
gesch. des Mittelalters, 180.^).— Falke, Gesch. dcs 
deutschen Zollivescns^ 1809; anti Roseher, Gesch. 
der Nat. Oek., ]>. 950. For Friuiee, liesidcs tlie 
already-inentinncd work*!, the articles “ J)onam3s,” 
“Droits,” “Peaces,” in tins Enajdfljddie Meiho 
dique. — RenaiiMon, Traite historique et jirafiqne 
des droits seignenriaux (Faris, 1765). — Moreau 
de Beaumont, M^moircs sur les Impositions de 
la France (1785). — Olainageran, Jlisloire de 
VImpU en France (1807-70). — Viguon, iHiuies 
historiqnessur I' A dmin istration dcs Voies Publiques 
en France avani 1790 (Paris, 1802), and the 
articles “C-'anaux de Navigation,” “ Douane,” 
“Peage,” “ Poutes et Clieniins," ami “Voies de 
Communication ” in (Tuillaumin’s (old) Diction- 
naire d' itlconoiuie Politique.^ E. ca. 

INTERNAL HEVKNUE TAXES IN THE 
UNITED S'rATES. In the United States 
this term is applied to federal taxe.s iinpo.sed 
upon domestic nianufaeturcs, trade, or inc(une. 
It does not include revenue derived from sales 
of public lands, postal revenues, or patent foes. 
Internal revenue duties have been impo.scd 
at three dilferent periods; 1791-1802 ; 1813- 
1817 ; and 1802 until the present time (1893). 
During the first jicriod taxes •were levied upon 
distilled spirits (1791), carriages, liccn.sea for 
retailing wine.s and liquors, snutf, refining sugar, 
auction sales (1 794), stainjicd jiapcrs (1797), and 
a direct tax of $2,000,000 (£400,000) (1798). 
The firat of these duties was very unpoimlar in 
certain sections of the coiintr}', not only on 
account of the special burdens which were 
imposed upon fanners, who were the distillers 
of the period, but also because it was regarded 
as a British tax, hostile to American freedom. 
Opposition gave rise to the wldsky rebellion in 
the western part of Pennsylvania. The re- 
publican party imder the leadership of Jetferson 
was pledged to the repeal of the existing in- 
ternal revenue duties ; and with their succeeding 
to power, this was done in 1802. The necessities 
of war revived those taxes in the second period, 
and a similar reason occasioned their imposition 
at the beginning of the tivil war. In the la.st 
period they were sweeping in their embrace ; and, 
owdng to the urgency of the times and general 
ignorance of the incidofleo of such taxes, there 
was frequent change and no system. The first 
of ^^ese measures was the act of July 1, 1862, 
which imposed specific aud ad valorem dutie.$ 
upon manufactures, licenses upon occupations, 
a general income tax, and a tax upon gross 
receipts of transportation companies. The 
system was furtlier^exteiided by the act of June 
90i 1864 ; and it was estimated by Mr. David 


A. Wells that between eight and fifteen }>er cent 
of the value of the finished product was collected 
by the treasury department. So productive 
indeed were these taxes that from 1864 Liu til 
1868 they exceeded the customs revenues. With 
tlie clo.se of the war many of the internal revenue 
duti<*.s wore reduced or repealed, until taxes 
were imposed only upon the manufacture and 
selling of di.stilled li(piors, fermented liquors, 
tobacco and cigJirs, and oleomargarine. 

During the finst period, 1792 - 1801, the 
internal revenue duties varied from 5 to 9 per 
cent of the net ordinaiy receipts ; in the second 
period, they constituted about 13 per cent; 
and since 1862 they have been one of the 
principal projis of financial support, furnishing 
in recent years about 40 ]>er cent of the net 
rccciftts. As the country has become acciistome<J 
to the taxes, and they are favourably regarded 
by many as desirable sumptuary regulations, 
they iii.ay remain for the present (see Finances, 
Unitei* Statk.s). 

[P’orthe early period see II. C. Adams, “Taxation 
in the U.S. 17<S9-1816,” in Johns IhpMns Stud- 
ieSy vol. ii. ; and for the period of the civil war, 
Reports of the Special Gommissitmer of Revemue 
(1). A. Wcll.s) for the years 1 866-68 ; also annual 
Repoiis of the Commissioner of Internal. Revenue 
(published without Tables in i]iQ Fi/iunce Rcjmrts).] 
D. U. D. 

INTERNATIONAL, See Inteunational 
W oiiKiNo Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. The idea 
of having one and the same measure of values 
for all civili.sed nalions reeeived a .strong im])clus 
from the great exhibition in London of 1851. 
The difficulty then experienced in comparing 
the prices of similar exhibits from dilfiirent 
countries and the values of the exhibits of one 
country as against tliose of another, led to the 
discussion of the po.ssibility of ostabli.sliing an 
inteniat^onal standard ; the question came up at 
various meetings of the international statist ical 
congress. In December 1805 Franco, Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland made the coiivoiitioii hy 
which the currency of the Laitn Union wa.s 
established. In 1867 tlie conference at the 
Paris exhibition invited wider consideration 
of the idea thus adojited. Two dologati’s from 
Great Britain attended this conference, which 
recommended that a uniform gold standard be 
adopted by civilised countries with coins of 
fineneas ; and that the gold coins thereafter struck 
by coun tines the parties to the convention should 
be raultii>les of five francs. About the same 
time several countries had been making some 
move in the direction of assimilating their 
coinage to that of their neighbours. 

The royal commission of 1868, which arose 
out of the Palis conference, marks for Great 
Britain the most important epoch in the history 
of the idea. That commission examined some 
of the leading economic thiukora of the day, 
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extortionate demands : new plages were pro- 
hibile<i and it was decreed that the existing 
ones must De sanctioned by deed or immemorial 
possession. An ordinance of 1561 ordered 
that the nobles who levied tolls were to kerfj) 
the roids in repair, and another of 1063 declared 
that tolls niiglit only be collected under author- 
ity of the king. The AssmhUe da Oomvieree, 
summoned in 1700 by Louis XIV., petitioned 
for the suppression under compcnsjvtion of all 
private tolls, aiid about 1200 were suppressed 
in 1724, but thousands of them still survived 
on the eve of the Vrench revolution. “A 
barge laden with wine from I/angucdoc, sailing 
up the Rhone and j)roceeding to Laris by canals 
and the Loire, has to i)ay from thirty-five to 
forty various duties and tolls, exclusive of the 
tolls on the Rhone and the entry in Paris, in 
fifteen or sixteen dillerent places . . . which 
makes the journey a fortnight longer than if 
all were paid at once in one same hurcau ” (from 
MS. in the Archives Nationaks <iuotcd by Taine 
— A'tu'im Rikjime, p. 471). In his Fiimnces de 
VAnmti lieghie (i. 473), M. Stoum relates the 
history of a Paris commissary of police .sent on 
an ofiicuU mission to buy wine in the south, and 
convey it iit person to Paris, so as to ascertain 
experimentally what were the fiscal incidents 
of the journey. From Roanne to Mcluu, about 
240 iniios, he had to pay IQ plages seigneiiriaiux,^ 

7 iHroi , without reimbursement on leaving 
the place, and the customs duty according to 
the tariff of the Cmg Grosses Fermes already 
mentioned. The honest commissary in despair 
did not proceed farther than Mclun. Well 
might Neckor exclaim in his Administration des 
Frnnjces ‘These laws are so confused that 
bCii,!' nly one man or two out of each generation 
succeeds in mastering them completely ”(p. 473). 
lie introduced a bill for the abolition of internal 
tolls and customs before the AssemhUc des Not- 
abi 3 in T/37, but this reform was on^ voted 
in l .'OO by the national assembly considering 
that “ these divers duties had made tue difier- 
c,nt parts of the state foreign to each other.” 

From that day, the restoration of internal 
customs has never been attempted in France, 
although what might be called municipal 
customs still exist under the neme of Octboi 
{q.v.). As to the roads, the revolutionary 
government first tried a system of voluntary 
carries inspired “by the generous fire which 
animates our free and republican souls,” but as 
this generous lire turned out to bo totally want- 
ing, the directory, in 17y7, set up turnpikes 
(harriires) on the highways : the tariff for a 
four-wheeled cart with two hoT-ses amounted to* 
80 centimes (8d.) and t 1-20 fr. (say Is.) for 
spring-caD-iages, per 15 miles. But this 
imitation of the English turnpikes was not 
successful, and in lo06 the then minister of 
finance, Gaudin (?.v.), had to give it up and 
to confess that “it excited frequent brawls, 


constant complaints, and that it only yielded 
16,000,000 uf francs, against an expenditure 
varying from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000” 
{Notice sur les Fimnecs). Thus, in France at 
least, practical experience contradicts Adam 
Smith’s opinions that carriages and lighters 
might “easily” pay for “the maintenance o{ 
public works exactly in proportion to the wear 
and tear which they occasion of them ” ( Wealth 
of Nations, bk. v. pt. iii. ch. i.). Moreover, on 
the roads, the exj)cnse of the collections of the 
turnjnke dues absorbed 23 per cent of the 
proceeds. On rivers and canals, although it 
was an easier task to collect tliem at the sluices, 
where barges and lighters are necessarily 
detained, navigation is also free since 1880 ; 
the levying of tolls by companies or corpora- 
tions who have executed j)ublic works, is quite 
exceptional, and must in each case be conceded 
by a special law. The prevailijig feeling looks 
on the consti-uction and repairing of roads and 
canals as a public service, which ought to be 
covered by the public revenue ; however, for 
the latter, there were in 1889 some unavailing 
attempts to ca\ise the French parliament to 
reconsider the question. A tiix of 10 jjcrcent 
on travellers’ fares in public vehicles has ex- 
isted since 1797 ; similar taxes arc laid on fares 
and freight by rail, but these recoi}>ts have no 
specific allocation to the repair of roads and are 
included in the total revenue of the state. 

Germany has, naturally owing to its state of 
political division, been one of the countries 
where tho system of internal customs and tolls 
has received the most excessive extension. 
Vainly did successive diets declare that such 
unauthorised tolls had no legal existence ; the 
petty princes and sovereigns persisted, and at 
length succeeded in obtaining the legal recog- 
nition of their prerogatives. Sometimes the 
different jn’ovinces of one particular state 
were fenced round with tolls, for instance in 
Prussia, where tho Great Elector Frederick 
William (1620-J688) having introduced a 
system of excxse varying from province to 
province, com])ensatory excise -duties {ErgSm- 
m('jsaccise) had to bo paid on the passage 
from fine province into another. After the 
peace of 1815, Prussia initiated the move- 
ment of reform of Gennan internal customs, 
which culminated in the conclusion of the 
ZoLLVBKEiN (^.v.) and* of internal tolls on the 
transjwrt of goods and travellers. On the 
Oder about thirty ]>rovincial tolls were 
suppressed, numcroiiS (^mmunal and private 
tells w<5re redeemed, and on canals the dues 
were hencefoi'ward calculated on the cajAcity 
of the barges and lighters, without having any 
longer regard to the nature of tl oir cargoes. 
Tlie same policy of simplification was from 1838 
applied to roads and highways ; still down to 
1867 such dues as Fjlader-, Brdcken-, 
Fahr-geldcr (pavement, bridge, dyke, pass 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 


growth of tho last three centuries. Rules have 
been adopted ])ari]y because they were con- 
venient and j)artly because they were deemed 
just and mercil'ul. The law of nations is ulti- 
mately shaped by the public opinion of the 
civilised world. 

II. TiikLawsofPkace. 1. Tiulepcndeiice , — ’ 
livery fully sovereign state })Ossesse.s the right 
of managing all its affairs without interference 
from other slates. This is called the riglit of I 
indepcndenoc. It is conditioned by an obliga- | 
tion to respect the corresponding rights ofotljer ' 
members of the family of nations. Mutual 
intercour.se is as iiu]iossible among sUates without 
mutual concession as it is among individiuils. 
Political eommunities, like Indian vassal 
states, which are not allowed entire freedom 
of action in external affairs, cannot be regar<led 
as fully sovereign and independent ; but a state 
which submits temporarily to restrictions im- | 
]»osed by treaty is not held to have forfeited 
thereby its title to indei)endenco. Intervention I 
takes place when a state interferes by force or 
threat of force in tho internal affairs of another 
state, or in questions arising between two or 
more states. Such action trenches upon inde- 
pendence, and is therefore to ho looked upon 
with grave susj)i(5ion. Each case must be judged 
on its ow’u merits. Publicists differ widely ;is 
to what are lawful grounds of intervention. It 
is best to restrict intervention to cases wheie 
the duty of self-preservation overrides tho obliga- 
tion of ro.specting a neighbour’s freedom of action. 
Undoubtedly a state may intervene to ward off 
a direct and pressing danger to its owm safety or 
its highest national interests. 

2. I^operty . — Modern international law as- 
sumes that sovereignty is territorial (Maine, 
Ancient Law, ch. iv.). Staves poss(‘ss arsenals, 
museums, hospitals, munitions of war arnl 
similar objects ; but their territorial possessions 
are by far tlie more important Their dominion 
extends not only over the land within their 
boundaries and all the ri\'er.si and lakes euclosctl 
therein, but also over tho sea to tho distance of 
three miles from low-water mark along their 
shores, and over the nari-ow bays and gulfs 
indenting their coast. The best rule with regaid 
to inlets is that, if the line drawn from headland 
to headland across the entrance is less than ten 
miles in length, they are territorial waters, if 
more, they are a part Af tho open sea. In the 
former case the marine league is measured from 
the imaginary line across the oj)ening, in the 
latter from the shor'fe around the bay. The 
'"'-mile nile has not, however, bceif adopted^ 
universally in practice, like tho three-mile limit. 
The open ocean is free from territorial dominion. 
Its use is common to all, and none have exclu- 
sive rights within it. The old claims to dominion 
over large jjortiohs orit^vo become obsolete, 
the kst relic of them havin'gL/^isappcared when 
the arbitrators of Paris decided^ 1893, against 


the claim of the United States to exercise juris 
diction in Behring Sea for the purpose o! 
preventing vessels of other nations from catch- 
ing seals therein. Tlicrc is a right of innocent 
piVs.sagc through natural territorial waters wljon 
the chanmd connecting two portions of the high 
seas runs through them. All vessels at peace 
with the territorial ])owcr possess it; and it has 
been secured as regards the urtilicial channel 
of the Suez Canal by tlie convention of 1888, 
which neutrali.scd that w'ator-way. Fisheries 
in territorial wrater.s are reserved for subjects of 
the local sovereign ; iisheries in the high seas 
arc open to all. But these simple rules are 
often inodilied by treaty stijmlations. If a 
river Hows tlirough more countries than one, 
it is now the custom lor thorn to grant reeijv- 
rocal rights of navigation. If a river flow's 
between two countries, tho territory of each 
extends to an imaginary line drawn along the 
middle channel {Thalwc(j). 

3. Jurisdiction. — Juri.sdietion is in the main 
territorial ; hut states have a personal jurisdic- 
tion over their own svihjocts wheievcr they 
may be, tboiigh it cannot bo enforced if the 
territorial jurisdiction of any other power con- 
flicts with it. Each state exeieiscs authority 
over all persons and things within its territory, 
with some few exceptions. Questions of juris- 
dietiou assume an international as]»ect when twx 
slates put forth couliicting claims with regard 
to tho same individual. Thus a person born in 
one country and naturalised in another, may 
he regarded by each as its citizen ; and, if he 
returns to the country of his bii'tli, it may 
possibly deal with biin in a way that causes 
the country of his naturalisation to interfere 
for his protection. England in 1870 rccog- 
ni.soi) the naturalisation of her subjects abroad 
as depriving them of tlifir Britisli citizenship ; 
and, with regard to her naturalised subjects, 
she pr^tccLs-thcm abroad except in the country 
of tlieir hiith, hut there she will not interfeie 
on their behalf unless by its law they have 
ceased to bo its subjeets. This rule avoids 
all trouble ; but countries which, like the 
United States, claim to protect their natural- 
ised subjects wherever tliey may be, meet 
witli constant dilfieulties in the matter of 
compulsory military service. Latterly those 
have been avoided by treaty stipulations where- 
by the obligation is not to be cnibreed unless 
the person coneemed had actually come under 
it before ho left his native land. Citizens of 
one country domiciled in another must pay all 
stite and local dues, but they cannot bo com- 
pelled to serve in tho army. Real property is 
for all purposes under the local law ; but il 
])er.soi]al projierty is situated in one country and 
its owner is domiciled in another, the lex domi- 
dlii (see Domicil) prevails with regard to it 
A state’s jurisdiction extends to all ships, except 
foreign raen-of-war, in its territorial waters, to 
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all its own sliips on the high seas, and to all 
pirates seized by its vessels. Some states follow 
France in declining to exercise authority over 
foreign nierchantmon in their i)ortB, when onjy 
the interior order and discipline of the ship aie 
concerned. In such cases the law of the country 
to which the ship belongs is aiijdicd. Foreign 
sovereigns visiting a country in an official 
cn]mcity, and the resident di]_)lomatic agents 
of foreign powers, are exceptions to the rule 
that a state’s jurisdiction extends to all persons 
and things within its territory. Their pc)* 3 ons 
and property are inviolable. 'Fhey are exempt 
from ordinary legal processes, and even in cases 
of grave misbehaviour all that can be done is to 
escort them out of the country. Land forces 
of foreign states may not enter the territory 
without permission ; but when in it they arc 
under the authority of their own officers. 
Foreign ships of war enter friendly ports with- 
out special j)ormission. Wliile there they are 
exempt Irom the local jurisdiction in most 
matters, but are bound to observe port and health 
regulations, and also neutrality regulations 
should their country be a belligerent. 'Hicy 
may give asylum in extreme cases to political 
refugees and fugitive slaves, but not to ordinal y 
criminals. The lo(;al authorities have no right 
to effect aricsts on board. Western states have 
obtainoAi by treaty for their subjects in oriental 
ct'UutriLa umier native rule exeni])tion irom the 
local jurisdiction, and subjection instead to con- 
sular courts of tlieir own nationality or mixed 
tribnnahj. Most civilised powers are now bouml 
by extradition treaties to surrender to one 
aiiotlier criminals, who, having committed a 
grave offi iiee in the territory of one state, suc- 
ceed.* in cscajjing to another. Volitical offenders 
are usually excepted from these 8ti})ulatioiis. 

4. Kqualihj . — The doctrine of equality means 
that the rights and obligations of each iii- 
dep.mdeiit slate are the same, not thatfall arc 
equal in influence. Since outward ffinna are 
the signs of etjuality or the reverse, the nilcs of 
etiquette between states are treated of under 
this head. Some of them regulate yi.eccdencc 
at court ceremonials, others are concerned with 
dijilomatic I'ank and the order of the signatures 
to international documents, while a third class 
deal with salutes by foreign war-vessels visiting 
a port and salutes between vessels at sea. 

5. Diplomacy . — Dijilomatic intercourse is now’ 
carried on by means of agents acci edited by 
each state to its neighbours, and pei'manently 
resident at their capitals. These agents are 
divided into four classes : (1) ambassadors, 
and jiapal legates or nurcios ; (2) envoys and 
ministers ideniiioientiary accredited to sover- 
eigns ; (3) ministers resuieiit accredited to sover- 
eigns ; (4) charges d’affaires accredited to 
ministers of foreign affairs. Tlie classes rank 
in the order given ; but W’ithin each class pre- 
cedence is determined by length of residence al 


the court to which its members are acci edited. 

A state may refuse to receive a given individual 
as the diplomatic agent of another state if he is 
one of its own subjects, or personally obnoxious 
to its Bovereign, or openly hostile to it or its 
institutions ; and it may ask for the recall of a 
diplomatic agent, and even dismiss him, if in 
its opinion he has seriously misconducted him- 
self. Such rejections are consistent with 
friendliness bctw’een the powers concerned, but a 
refusal to continue diplomatic intercourse at all 
is a sign of rupture and generally the prelude 
of war. Diplomatic ministers possess largo 
immunities. In all matters governed by the 
lex domicilii their residence abroad is held to 
bo a residence in their own country. Their 
persons are inviolable. They are free from legal 
processes. Their officiaf residence may not be 
entered, except in extreme cases, by tlio local 
autlioritrcs, nor may their paper.s be seized. 
’Phe members of their suite who are in the 
diplomatic service arc free in most matters from 
the local jurisdiction ; and their wives and 
children, and even their servants, share their 
immunities to a considerable, though not very 
[irecisely deti'i niijicd, degree. 

III. The Laws of Wak. 1. Preliminary 
Points . — War is a contest carried on by public 
ibree betw’ccn states, or bctw'ccn sffitc.s and com- 
muni tics having, with regard to the contest, the 
rights of states. Private wars have been abol- 
ished in civilised countries. All wars are now 
public, in that they are carried on by govern- 
mental authority. Tlu're are various ways of 
obtaining redress by force, which are held to 
fall short of war, though tlicy differ from it 
only in the intention of the jiartics. They are 
reprisals, Emiukgo (y.v.), and iiacific blockade 
(see Blockade). The first involves the destruc- 
tion or seizure by one state of property belonging 
to another in the territoiy of the latter or on 
the high seas. The second is used wdien tlie 
aggrieved state seizes all the ships of the offend- 
ing nation fouiv^ ifi its iiorts. The third is like 
an ordinary blockade except that the sliips of 
thiril jiowors cannot be cajilured. No formal 
Declakation of W a iiis necessary. The moment 
w'ar begins the jmblio armed forces on both 
sides are free to act, j)rivato individuals are 
obliged to refrain from ]iaciHc intercourse with 
enemy subjects, and some treaties with the 
enemy are abrogated, wliile others, such as ex- 
tradition treaties, ai’o snsj)ended. When a 
])rovince or colony revo^^s fiom the mother- 
country, other ])owors may Avithont offence 
.accord i^ recognition of belligerency, if it carries 
on W’ar in civilised fashion, ]tossesses a regular 
govcnimcnt and a faiily w'ell-defiiicd tcrritcry, 
and if the interests of the recognising state 
demand that it should fix the stains of the 
iTVolted community. Such recognition gi'anta 
all the rights and obligations conferred on law- 
ful belligerents. 
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2. Biiemy Persons . — Enemy sulyecta found 
within a state’s territory at the outbreak of war 
are allowed to remain on condition that they 
live quietly and poai'clully and give no informa- 
tion or assistance to their own state. A right 
to expel them exists ; but it is rarely used, the 
action of the French government of national 
defence in expelling Gernians from the depart- 
ment of the Seine in 1870, being tlio only 
instance in modern times. The pojnilation 
of the en(!my’s country is divided into com- 
batants and non-combatants. With regard to 
the former, quarter is given wlien asked for, 
prisoners are cared for, and, if possible, ex- 
changed, the sick and wounded are well 
ti’oatod and the i)ractice of slaughtering the 
defenders of a jortress taken by assault has 
died out. With regard to the latter, they are 
to bo protected from personal insult and injury ; 
but, when they reside in territory in the enemy's 
occupation, they may bo o.omj)ellcd to perform 
for him any service not distinctly milibiry, and 
must give no aid or information to their own 
side. Women and childi-eu are sometimes 
allowed to leave places about to bo *l)ombarded. 

3. Enemy Property on Land. — Real property 
situated in the state and jiosscssod by cneniy 
subjects is not confi.scatod or sequestrated, nor 
is j)er8onal property unless the proper authorities 
order seizure. The outbreak of war renders 
such property confiscable, but docs not ipso facto 
confiscate it. Debts due from subjects of one 
belligerent to subjects of the other cannot bo 
collected during the war, but the right to demand 
them revives at the conclusion of peace. Debts 
due from a belligerent state to subjects of the 
enemy are not confiscable. Movables taken in 
war on land are called ‘ ‘ booty. ” They should be 
sold and the proceeds divided among all con- 
cerned according to a regular plan. If booty 
is recaptured before the captors have held it 
for twenty-four hours, or before they have 
brought it within their lines, it reverts to the 
original owners. When an* invader hohls a 
portion of his enemy’s country in firm possession, 
he is said to occu]iy it. In that case he may 
use immovables belonging to the invaded state, 
and, though ho may not alienate them. Be may 
ap[)ropriate the rents and profits derived from 
them, unless they are devoted to the support of 
religion, charity, or education. State movables 
may bo appropriated and alienated, except legal 
documents, state jiapors, wmrks of art, and 
scientific instruments Neither private im- 
m'^vables nor the profits arising fro^^l them 
may be confiscated, but military necessity 
justifies their destruction. Piivate movables 
are unconfiscable unless of immediate use in 
war. Requisitions may be levied on occupied 
districts, which arte thereby compelled to furnish 
articles needed for the daily consumption of the 
invaders. The tax^ are paid into their mili- 
tary chest, aud^soiuotimee fmther sums are 


exacted under the name of contributions (sei 
Enemy Goods). 

4. Enemy Property at Sea. — Maritime capture 
can be carried on in the territorial waters of 
either belligerent and on the high seas. Private 
as well as public ]>ropcrty may be captured ; but 
vessels exclusively engaged in works of exjilor- 
ation, discovery, or humanity, vesseds engaged 
in coast fisherii's, and vessels driven by stress 
of weather into their adversary’s ports, are 
usually exempt from seizure. Moreover, in 
recent wars merchant vessels of one belligerent 
found in the ports of the other at the outbreak 
of war have been allowed a reasonable time to 
depart, and cargoes of works of art have been 
restored to enemy owners. And further, enemy 
goods not contraband laden on board neutral 
ve.ssels arc free fiom capture under the Declara- 
tion of Paris of 1856 (see article on that subject). 
With the exceptions just given, enemy ships, 
and enemy goods on enemy ships, are good 
prize. Belligerent cruisers have a right to stop 
and overhaul all merchantmen on the high seas 
in order to discover whether they are liable to 
capture. Prize Courts are established by belli- 
gerents to try the validity of ca))tures made by 
their cruisers ; ami it is the duty of captors to 
bring every }dze in for adjudication. But 
extreme necessity is held to justify the destruc- 
tion at sea of vessels taken froin the enemy. If 
ciiptured property is recaptured, it is restored 
under certain conditions to its original ownem. 
Great Britain restores if the recapture is made 
during the sanie war. 

6. Agents and Instruments of IParfare . — 
Regular soldiers and sailors are legitimate com- 
batants ; but guerilla trooj)8 and levies en masse 
are held lawful only when they can be easily 
distinguished from non-combatants and respect 
the laws of war in their operations. Savage or 
half-civilised troops, regularly embodied and 
drilled,%ind led by civilised ofiieers, arc employed 
by many states. Privateers are forbidden by 
the Declaration of Paris ; but the question oi 
the legality of a volunteer navy, raised by 
Germany in 1870, has not been definitely 
settled. The crews of merchant ships may 
not fight except to resist an attack upon their 
own vessel. Assassination, the poisoning of 
food and water, and the use of poisoned 
weapons and of explosive bullets below 14 
oz. in weight, are forbidden. Devastation 
of an enemy’s territory is deemed lawful only 
when justified by overwhelming military necoa- 
sity. Stratagems which involve breaches of 
faith are condemned. 

IV. The Law of Neutrality. 1. Ths 
Nature of Neutrality. — Neutrality is the condi- 
tion of those states which in time of war take 
no part in the contest, but continue pacific 
intercourse with the belligerents. Neutral 
governments must give no assistance to either 
belligerent and preserve perfect impartiality 
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between them. Neutralised states are those 
which, lil^e Switzerland, are obliged, as a con- 
dition of having their national existence re- 
spected and defended hy other slates, to ahsi.’fin 
troin wiuTaro except in the strictest self-defence. 
]*rovinees have been neutralised, and also j)er- 
sous and things, such as those concerned with 
the care of“ tluj sich and wounded, which have 
been ]irotccU‘d by the (leneva Convention, 
inOG, adapted to maritime warfare by tbo 
Hague Convontion, 1907. Tbo Suez Canal 
was neutralised by the treaty of 1888. 

2. JUffhts and Ohligations as hrtimm 
Bell liferent arid Neutral States . — A belligerent 
state may not carry on hostilities within neutral 
territory, or use it as a base ol' ojicratioms, or 
recruit in it, or obtain sii])})lies of arms or war- 
like stores lor its cruisers in neutral jiorts and 
waters. Its V(‘ss(j1s must obey rea.sonable 
regulations made by any neutral as to the 
length of their stay in ite ports, the admission 
or exclusion of their [>rizes, and the amount of 
coal they may take in. If its troojis are driven 
across a neutral frontici they must submit to 
being disarmed ami interned. A neutral state 
is bound not to give armed assistance to cither 
belligerent, nor to permit belligerent troops to 
march throiigli its territory, nor to sell ships 
or arms to belligerents, nor to lend money to 
either ol them, nor to allow them, or its own 
subjects for them, to levy troojis, or lit out 
armed expeditions wilbin its dominions or 
increase the araiament or lighting crew of any 
vessel of war in its watens. It must re-strain 
its subjects fiom engaging in the military 
service of belligerents witliiu its territory or 
accupimg ictteis of marque from them ; and 
it ht s under a vaguely - defined obligation to 
prevent the original departure from its terri- 
tory of vessels built and fitted out therein for 
tin- naval service of oitlior bclligercnL The 
Geneva aihitvation of 1872 has not cleared up 
this point. 

3. Ordinary Maritime Capture . — The old 
rule that governed cases of maritime capture 
uncomplicated oy special circumstances of 
character, destination or control, was that 
enemies’ gooils were pri/c, even if found on 
neutral ships, and neutral goods wore not prize, 
even if found on board enemies’ ships. 
Atlempts began in the 17th century to sub- 
stitute for it the imle that enemies’ goods in 
neutral ships were not prize, and with this was 
joined the rule that neutral goods on enemies’ 
ships were j>rize. The Declaration of Paris 
adopted the portion of the opposing rules nmst 
favourable to neutrals, and decreed that enemies’ 
goods, excejit contraband of war, should be free 
under the neutral flag ; and neutral goods, with 
the same excej)tion, should be free under the 
enemies’ flag (see Declaiiation of Paris). 
Neutral goods on board a belligerent tniiser are 
liable V) capture, and they would probably be 


adjudged good prize if found on an armed 
enemy merchantmaT). Resistance by neutral 
merchantmen to belligerent search renders both 
ship and cargo good prize. In the absence 
of special agreement neutrals cannot avoid 
belligerent search by sending their inercbaut- 
men to sea under the convoy of tlieir sbijis of 
war. Neutral vessels under belligerent convoy 
are good jirize. 

4. CmUraband Trade . — Belligerents have a 
right of capturing on the w'ay to theeiiony such 
goods as are directly necc.ssaiy to the conduct 
of his hostilities, even though they are carried 
in neutral vessels. Tlie goods are called 
“contraband of w^ar” (see Contuauand) ; and 
tlio olleuce of the noitral tioiisists not iii selling 
them, but in candying them. A belligei-eut 
destination is essential ; and if a merely colour- 
able neutral destination is interposed between 
the j)ort of departure and the real termination of 
the voyage, the doctrine of continuous voyages 
apjdics, and the goods arc condemned as contia- 
band. Articles useful iwimarily and onliiiarily 
for warlike ])urpo.scs, such a.s arms and ammuni- 
tion, and the machinery for making them, ani 
always contraband. Articles uselul primarily 
and ordinarily for ]»eaoel‘ul juirjioses, sucli as 
books, music and furniture, are never contra- 
band. With regard to articles useful for war- 
like and peaceful pnr])oses indillereutly, teclini- 
cally termed articles ancipitis usks, such as 
clothing, food and coal, there is great diirorenco 
of opinion. British and American courts and 
jurists favour the doctriue of occasional 
contraband, wliich makes tliem good julze or 
not acx)or<ling to such circumstances as the 
nature of the port to wldeli they arc going, the 
special character of the goods themselves, and 
the s|)ecial needs of the enemy. Continental 
opinion inclines strongly to a rcslntliou of the 
list of contraband goods, and as a rule rejects 
the doctrine of occasional contral)aiid, though 
in 1884 France endeavoured to regard food (rice) 
as contraband iii the course of her operations 
against China. The British doctrine is strongly 
based ill reason and authority, but there can be 
no doijbt that our courts and statesmen have 
somotimes given it an undue extension. ’Fhe 
usual penalty for carrying contraband is confis- 
c.ation of the contraband goods, but the wliole 
cargo is confiscated if the proportion of contra- 
band goods to innocent goods is large, and 
both belong to the same owner. The vessel also 
is confiscated if it is owned by tbo owner of the 
contraband goods, or if any fraiululent device, 
such as showing false ])apcrs, is used to avoid 
cajiture. * 

6. Blockade . — Belligerents have the right to 
capture neutral mei ehant vessels attempting to 
enter or leave the enemy’s ports, if they are able 
to maintain a ship of war or a squadron in such 
a position that any attemj^t at ingress or egress 
is eminently dangerous. But they cannot 
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obtain this right by inercily proclaiming a port 
or a coast-line blockaded, and supporting tlic 
proclamation by no i'orce at all or by an 
entirely inadc(juate one. Such attempts are 
called pa[)er blockades. 'VVlion the Declaration 
of Paris asserted that a blockade to bo binding 
must be eflective, it did but declare an undoubted 
principle of international law. Military or 
strategic blockades are those which are carried 
on with a view to the ultimate reduction of the 
]>laco blockaded. Commercial blockades are 
those carried on with the object of weakening 
the enemy by cutting olf his external trade. 
They are certainly lawful ; but theio is a 
growing fooling against them caused by the 
fact that with modern facilities of laud 
communication they will in most cases cripple 
neutral trade without inflicting serious injury 
upon the belligerent subjected to them. ^VheIl 
a state establishes a blockade, it generally sends 
a diplomatic notification thereof to neutral 
governments. The British school of publicists 
hold this to bo equivalent to notitication to 
neutral sliip-mastera, but the French school 
require a warning to be given direct to the 
neutral ship-master on his first approach to the 
blockaded port. Thus notification has little or 
no effect in French practice ; whereas English 
prize law varies considerably according to its 
presence or absence. The doctrine of continuous 
voyages applies to Blockade (g.v.) as well as 
to Contraband (g'.v.). The oflence of breach of 
blockade attaches the moment the blockade- 
runner leaves its own waters, and is not 
deposited till the end of the return voyage. 
The usual penalty is confiscation of ship and 
cargo ; but, if they belong to diirci’cnt persons 
and the owner of the cargo did not know that 
the port of destination was blockaded, the ship 
alone is confiscated. 

6. l/nneutral Sertnee . — Neutral individuals 
are forbidden to perform certain services for a 
belligerent, such as transii\itting signals or 
messages for warlike purposes, carrying military 
or naval despatches, or carrying persons in the 
military, naval or civil service of the belligerent 
government. These are not matters of con- 
traband trade. They amount to entering the 
service of the belligerent, though to a limited 
degree and for a temporary purpose. It is some- 
times difflcult to draw the line between what is 
allowed and what is forbidden in these matters. 
For instance it has been decided that to carry 
men returning from abroad to i)erform military 
duties in a belligerent army was not ufmeutral 
service, because the men were unarmed and 
unorganised and travelled as ordinary passengers, 
though cases of arms were in the hold of the 
vessel which took them. But it lias also been 
decided that to carry shipwiecked officers and 
men of a belligerent navy home to their own 
country was unneutral service, because they 
were organised Aid the tessol was specially 


hired by tlieir government to transport them- 
The two irnpoj tant tests arc the knowledge ol 
the master of the vessel, and the character of 
ilio contract be eiitei’s into. If he knows that 
he is signalling or carrying persons useful in 
war fora belligerent, and especially if in atJdi 
tioii he lias made a special contract with an 
agent of tlie belligerent government, he will 
not, if captured, escape the penalty of the 
confiscation of his ship. Usages weie gidwing 
up ill favour of the exemption of duly eerlilied 
and sealed mailbags from search ; and by the 
Hague Conveiitioii (XL), 1007, postal eorres- 
poiideiicc Avas declared inviolable, hut in the late 
war mailbags weie searched. 
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I. Introduction. — M any more or less conijilex 
eases are brought before courts of law, so conneebid 
with different countries that it becomes a question 
of what country the law ought to bo ajiplied to 
them. The department of law which answers that 
question is called private international law, or the 
Conflict op Laws (j.u.). Its basis is sometimes 
said to be international comity, as if it was only 
through comity that a court ever applies a foreign 
law. But this is not so. Suppose, for example, 
that the heirship to an estate in England depends 
on the validity of a mairit^e which took p1a<.'« 
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in Scotland, The English court is inipelled hy 
much nioie than comity to apply Scotch law, 
and not English, to the question whether that 
marriage could be valid without the piesence,o! 
a clergyman or a registrar. The selection ol « 
law is itself matter ot legal principle, which ought 
to lead to the same selection being made in all 
countries. And to a great extent that result is 
attaineil, but in many cases the .selection is so 
dilliciilt that neither all countries, nor all judges 
and authors in the same country, are a greed on 
it. 'riic subject IS eminently one which lies irUo 
apices juris. As may be seen from tlie example 
just given, the questions dealt with in it arise 
not only hetween independent states, as France 
and Italy, but ahso between didereut jiarts of the 
same state possessing distinct systems of law, as 
England and BcoUiiml. And the priiui})lpH, and 
the solutions to wliicli the.\ lead, are the same 
for hoLh case., so far as circumstauces permit. 

II. DoMKiii.n AND Nationality. — Domicile and 
political nationality occur so frcipiently among tlie 
circum.stauce3 determining the .selection of a law 
that the cai'eful examination of those two charac- 
teristics, with a view to the classification of persons 
by them, is considered to be a branch of jiiivate 
international law. Domicile is divided inlo that 
of origin and tlmt of choice (.see Domicii-). 
Without going into all the distinctions necessary 
in pra'dicc, the former is the domicile which a 
person derives at his birth, usually from his father, 
and the latter is tliat which a person of full age 
e. 1,'ibUsl.c!! for himself by fixing his residence 
witliin a certain jurisdiction, with a sulficient 
character of permanence. There is on the 
coutineu< of Europe a wide and growing tendency 
to substitute political nationality, as a detormining 
elLMieiit 111 Tie selection of a law where a person 
is cohcenK 1, for domicile, which is the older 
crit lion. English judges have not followed that 
movv-inent, and, even where it prevails, no test 
>)Ut domicile can be applied to distinguish persons 
who, within the same independent state, belong 
to parts po.ssessiug di.stiiict systems of law, as 
Eufilishmon from Scotchmen, Austria:.'J from 
Hung,,irian.s, or men of New York from Peniisyl- 
vauians. The law which belongs to a person, and 
the jurisdiction to which he is subject, either on 
the gi’ouiul of his domicile or on tint of his 
nationality, are called his personal law and juris- 
diction. That term, for the purposes of the 
English courts, means the law or jurisdiction 
of the domicile, even although the person in 
question is of British nationality, hut has a non- 
British domicile. In certain other countries — 
France,, for instance, — the personal law or jurisdic- 
tion is talcen to ho tliat of the nationality, subject 
to the necessity of using domicile in order to dls- 
tingniah jicrsons of, say, British nationality into 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, South Africans, or others. 

III. Capacity. — This may be absolute or 
relative. The question whether a person is ol 
the age required by law to make a will, marry, 
or conclude any other contract, is one of absolute 
capacity ; that of w’ ether two persons are in- 
capable of marrying one another on the ground 
of consanguinity or atliiiity is one of relative 
capacity. Both kinds of capacity have usually 


been referreu on the continent of Europe to 
the personal law, ami .n England also the capacity 
to make a will ha.s always been referred to the 
law of the testator’s domicile. But in England 
formerly the capacity, whether absolute or i dative, 
for marriage or any other contract, was referred 
to the law of the place where it was entered into, 
the Ux loci contractus celebrati; and so it still 
is in the United States. Now, however, Lord 
\Ye.sthury, JiOrd Jii-stice Cotton, and Lord llals- 
bury, have pronounced that cajiacity depends 
entirel} on the law of the domicile. 

TV. Minous and Lunatics.— The guardians 
and curators, whether of the jierson or of the 
e.state, appointed for a minor or a lunatic by the 
jurisdiction which claims him on the ground cither 
of his nationality or his domicile, can cxerci.se 
their functions hi England, both as to his person 
and a.s to his movable property. But the English 
court also has juri.sdiction, and can appoint 
guardians or committees, though it will only do 
.so in aid of the foreign jurisdiction, so long as 
the appointees of the latter are not abusing their 
power.s. 

V. MAiiniAdK AND DiVORUK. — 'J’hc Validity of 
a mun'iage, as regards the form of its celebration, 
like that of any other contract, is univers.'illy held 
to be governed by the law of the place of celebra- 
tion. We have seen the rules as to the capacity of 
the parties. Divorce has been granted in England 
when the husband, whether petitioner or re- 
sjiondent, is resident here, though his residence 
may not amount to domicile ; Imt the English 
court shows a strong tendency not to recognise 
the divorce of persons doiiiicileil in England, when 
decreed hy a foreign court on the ground of meie 
residence, and since the decision in Le Afesurier v. 
Le Atesurier, June 1895, it is probable that in 
luturc it will only be granted in England to persons 
domiciled here. Tlie place where a marriage was 
contracted is immaterial in a suit for divorce, and 
the grounds for decreeing divorce can only lie 
those which are admitted hy the law of the 
country in which the court sits, the lex fori. 

VI. Property and Wills. — Property is divided 
into movable and immovable, terms which are 
equivalent to our personal and real estate, except 
that terms of years i.i land are immovable property 
though personal estate in England. Tliis line of 
demarcation between movables and immovables 
Is recognised for the purposes of private inter- 
uaticnal law even in England. 

A distinction must bo drawn hetween questifins 
affecting a particular piece of property, movable 
or immovable, and those affecting the entirety of 
a person’s property, or of the movable part of it, 
on the occasion of his man-iage or death. The 
former class of questions,^ a.s for instance, the 
form and effect of a conveyance of land, or the 
.couditionli necessary for passing the property in 
a lot of deal planks, arc decided by the law of 
the country where tlie ]iiece of property is, the 
h’X situs. As to the hitter class of ({uestious, tlie 
oldest rule, still maintained in England, deter- 
mined the lights which husband aiul wife take 
j in one another’s movables on marriage by the 
law of their domicile, which is necessarily that of 
I the hiLsbaiid, and iletermined the beneficial sue- 
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cession to the niovuhles of a testator or intestate 
by the law of liis last domicile, hut loft similar 
questions for immovahlos to the lex silus. Now, 
however, there is a growing tendency on the 
continent to consider that the whole mass of a 
person’s projierty, inimovable as well as movable, 
ought to be dealt with on his marriage or death 
as a unit, in accordance with his jiersonal law. 

What has been said as to the benehcial succession 
to movables on death being governed by the law 
of tile deceased’s last domicile (or nationality) 
apjilies, as a general rule, to distribution on 
intestacy and to the validity of wills in matters 
of substance, such as the proportion of his jiroperty 
ot which a testator can dis])OKe, or the extent to 
which he may tie np his jmqierty. The formal 
validity of a will, as with respect to the mimher 
of witnesses, or to its being notarial or liolograph, 
has usually Ihsmi referred on tlie continent, in 
common with the lornis of contracts and acts in 
general, to the law of the place where it is made, 
t.he lex luci actus. But the old English ]»vactiue 
required that a will of inovahles shouhl l»e iiKwle 
also in the foim ol the domicile, so that both in 
this ease and in that of contracts it took the 
peculiar line ol detei mining both formal and 
substantial valitbty by tlio same law, though with 
this ditrcreiice, that m contracts the rule for the 
capacity was taken from Hint for tife form, the 
law of the place of contract, while in "wills the 
rule for the Jorm was taken from that for the 
substance, the law of the domicile. But now, by 
Lord Jvingsdown’s act, a will of jiersomil estate 
will he heiil in tlio Uniteil Kingdom to have been 
W'ell made it it follow's the torm either of the 
testator’s last domicile, or of the eouiiti’y in which 
he was doniieiled when it w'hs made ; or, if he 
was a British subject, that of the place where it 
was made ; or, if such British subject made it out 
of the Uniteil Kingdom, the form requiri'd in that 
part of the British dominions ii. wdiieli he had his 
domicile of origin. 

VN . OoNTiiACTS AM) Touts. — The validity of a 
contract in point of form is determined by the 
law of tile place where it was made, except that 
foreign stumps are not required in Kuglaud on 
bills of exchange. In other contracts it us ugrt:«d 
that foreign stanqis, which are necessary to their 
validity where made, cannot be dispensed with ; 
but that principle is frittered away in England by 
a doctrine that a contract may be valid aljibougb, 
for want of a stanqi, no available obligation arises 
from it. 

The intrinsic validity and the elfects of a 
contract are determined by the law of that country 
with which the contract has the most real con- 
nection, especially by the law of the country to 
which the pailies lookjed as that in which it was 
to be fulfilled. 

*'i order that .an act may bo sued on in England 
as a Tobt, it must be a tortious one both by the 
law of the country where it was done and by 
Ehiglish law, 

VIII. LiMITATrON OF AcTTONs. — No part of 
private iiiteruatioiyil law presents more difference 
of doctrine between authors, or more difference of 
practice between different couiitiies, and between 
dbfweiit periods,}^ tbe same country, than this. 


In England it is settled that the time of limitation 
is always the English one, and within that time 
actions are entertained on contracts or tortious 
afts, though barred by the law of the country to 
which the contract projierly belonged or where 
the act was done, and after that time .are not 
entertained, though tlie obligation from the 
contract or tort is in full vigour in that country. 

JX. BANKiiUFi'cy. — There has always lieen a 
considcrablf body of opitiiou in favour of luiiiging 
all the assets and .all the liabilities of a bankrupt 
into one focus at his domicile, hut this has lieeii re- 
sisted not only, as in the somewhat ]»ar.allel e,as(‘s 
of m.-irriage and death, by the theoretical objection 
to eompri'-iug immovable assets iii the principle, 
hut also by the ]»raetical conveiiieiiee which is 
often found in having coneiirrent bankruptcies 
111 the diliereiit countries where the debtor has 
carried oii business, instead of sending all the 
cieditors to his ilomieile, from uliich they may be 
very remote. In England every one, is subjee-t to 
lie .adjudicated bankrupt who is domiciled here, 
or within the last year has ordinarily resided or 
had a dwelling-house or jilaee ol business here ; 
that he has liceii iiiailc bankrupt idsewheie does 
not jueveut his being adjiidiealed one here, il it 
seems expedient to tlie com I lliat this should he 
done ; the syiidies, or other iadiiiiiiisti-Sifors ap* 
jiointed in a baiikriijdcy in the debtor's domicile, 
can sweep his movable jiroju'rly in England WiUiin 
their administration, so long as theie is no con- 
current baiikru[)tcy against him here ; an English 
creilitor must hand over to the trustees in an 
English haiikrnptey any payment which, after 
its comiiieiiceiiieul, and not by virtue of any 
security given piior to its comnieneemeiit, he 
has obtained out of the bankrupt’s mo\ aides in 
u noii-Biitish country; and a discliaige under 
the bankrupt law of a foreign coiinliy will only 
relieve the ilebtor, in Eiighiiid, fiom coiihads 
governed as to their effects by the l:iw of the 
same country, and from torts cuimiiitted in it. 

X. Forkiun JunuMKNTs. — A foreign judgment, 
for a sum of money, can lie sued on in Englaml 
when tRe court which pronounced it was competent 
by reason of tlie defendant’s being either a subject 
of that country by nationality, or domiciled in it, 
or resident in it in a sense looser tlian that whieli 
is needed for domicile but such as is generally 
sufficient for jurisdiction. All these are grounds 
of com}»ctencc having reference to the defendant’s 
person, and are admitted as such everywhere. 
Where the conqietence of the foreign court was 
founded on the circumstance that tlie obligation 
sued on had sjiecial reference to that country, 
there is no equally general acceptance of definite 
rules for jurisdiction, and the English court will 
not now admit an action on the foreign judgment. 
In any case where the competence of the fori’ign 
court is admitted and the action entertained, the 
foreign judgment will be allowed the force of res 
judicata, that is to say, the defendant will not be 
allowed to dispute it, for alleged error either of 
fact or of law. The courts of many countries 
entertain actions not resting on any of the grounds 
of competence above mentioned. In France, for 
instance, a Frenchman can sue, although both the 
defendant and the obligation may hav^ no connec- 
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in Scotland, The English court is inipelled hy 
much nioie than comity to apply Scotch law, 
and not English, to the question whether that 
marriage could be valid without the piesence,o! 
a clergyman or a registrar. The selection ol « 
law is itself matter ot legal principle, which ought 
to lead to the same selection being made in all 
countries. And to a great extent that result is 
attaineil, but in many cases the .selection is so 
dilliciilt that neither all countries, nor all judges 
and authors in the same country, are a greed on 
it. 'riic subject IS eminently one which lies irUo 
apices juris. As may be seen from tlie example 
just given, the questions dealt with in it arise 
not only hetween independent states, as France 
and Italy, but ahso between didereut jiarts of the 
same state possessing distinct systems of law, as 
England and BcoUiiml. And the priiui})lpH, and 
the solutions to wliicli the.\ lead, are the same 
for hoLh case., so far as circumstauces permit. 

II. DoMKiii.n AND Nationality. — Domicile and 
political nationality occur so frcipiently among tlie 
circum.stauce3 determining the .selection of a law 
that the cai'eful examination of those two charac- 
teristics, with a view to the classification of persons 
by them, is considered to be a branch of jiiivate 
international law. Domicile is divided inlo that 
of origin and tlmt of choice (.see Domicii-). 
Without going into all the distinctions necessary 
in pra'dicc, the former is the domicile which a 
person derives at his birth, usually from his father, 
and the latter is tliat which a person of full age 
e. 1,'ibUsl.c!! for himself by fixing his residence 
witliin a certain jurisdiction, with a sulficient 
character of permanence. There is on the 
coutineu< of Europe a wide and growing tendency 
to substitute political nationality, as a detormining 
elLMieiit 111 Tie selection of a law where a person 
is cohcenK 1, for domicile, which is the older 
crit lion. English judges have not followed that 
movv-inent, and, even where it prevails, no test 
>)Ut domicile can be applied to distinguish persons 
who, within the same independent state, belong 
to parts po.ssessiug di.stiiict systems of law, as 
Eufilishmon from Scotchmen, Austria:.'J from 
Hung,,irian.s, or men of New York from Peniisyl- 
vauians. The law which belongs to a person, and 
the jurisdiction to which he is subject, either on 
the gi’ouiul of his domicile or on tint of his 
nationality, are called his personal law and juris- 
diction. That term, for the purposes of the 
English courts, means the law or jurisdiction 
of the domicile, even although the person in 
question is of British nationality, hut has a non- 
British domicile. In certain other countries — 
France,, for instance, — the personal law or jurisdic- 
tion is talcen to ho tliat of the nationality, subject 
to the necessity of using domicile in order to dls- 
tingniah jicrsons of, say, British nationality into 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, South Africans, or others. 

III. Capacity. — This may be absolute or 
relative. The question whether a person is ol 
the age required by law to make a will, marry, 
or conclude any other contract, is one of absolute 
capacity ; that of w’ ether two persons are in- 
capable of marrying one another on the ground 
of consanguinity or atliiiity is one of relative 
capacity. Both kinds of capacity have usually 


been referreu on the continent of Europe to 
the personal law, ami .n England also the capacity 
to make a will ha.s always been referred to the 
law of the testator’s domicile. But in England 
formerly the capacity, whether absolute or i dative, 
for marriage or any other contract, was referred 
to the law of the place where it was entered into, 
the Ux loci contractus celebrati; and so it still 
is in the United States. Now, however, Lord 
\Ye.sthury, JiOrd Jii-stice Cotton, and Lord llals- 
bury, have pronounced that cajiacity depends 
entirel} on the law of the domicile. 

TV. Minous and Lunatics.— The guardians 
and curators, whether of the jierson or of the 
e.state, appointed for a minor or a lunatic by the 
jurisdiction which claims him on the ground cither 
of his nationality or his domicile, can cxerci.se 
their functions hi England, both as to his person 
and a.s to his movable property. But the English 
court also has juri.sdiction, and can appoint 
guardians or committees, though it will only do 
.so in aid of the foreign jurisdiction, so long as 
the appointees of the latter are not abusing their 
power.s. 

V. MAiiniAdK AND DiVORUK. — 'J’hc Validity of 
a mun'iage, as regards the form of its celebration, 
like that of any other contract, is univers.'illy held 
to be governed by the law of the place of celebra- 
tion. We have seen the rules as to the capacity of 
the parties. Divorce has been granted in England 
when the husband, whether petitioner or re- 
sjiondent, is resident here, though his residence 
may not amount to domicile ; Imt the English 
court shows a strong tendency not to recognise 
the divorce of persons doiiiicileil in England, when 
decreed hy a foreign court on the ground of meie 
residence, and since the decision in Le Afesurier v. 
Le Atesurier, June 1895, it is probable that in 
luturc it will only be granted in England to persons 
domiciled here. Tlie place where a marriage was 
contracted is immaterial in a suit for divorce, and 
the grounds for decreeing divorce can only lie 
those which are admitted hy the law of the 
country in which the court sits, the lex fori. 

VI. Property and Wills. — Property is divided 
into movable and immovable, terms which are 
equivalent to our personal and real estate, except 
that terms of years i.i land are immovable property 
though personal estate in England. Tliis line of 
demarcation between movables and immovables 
Is recognised for the purposes of private inter- 
uaticnal law even in England. 

A distinction must bo drawn hetween questifins 
affecting a particular piece of property, movable 
or immovable, and those affecting the entirety of 
a person’s property, or of the movable part of it, 
on the occasion of his man-iage or death. The 
former class of questions,^ a.s for instance, the 
form and effect of a conveyance of land, or the 
.couditionli necessary for passing the property in 
a lot of deal planks, arc decided by the law of 
the country where tlie ]iiece of property is, the 
h’X situs. As to the hitter class of ({uestious, tlie 
oldest rule, still maintained in England, deter- 
mined the lights which husband aiul wife take 
j in one another’s movables on marriage by the 
law of their domicile, which is necessarily that of 
I the hiLsbaiid, and iletermined the beneficial sue- 
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tained on scientific grounds. There'is not such 
facility for moving labour and capital from 
country to country as would equalise wages and 
profits, while the effect of cost of carriage and 
other obstacles to excliangc is vei-y prominent. 
The ordinary tlieory of exchange therefore failing 
to completely interpret the lacts, a special ex- 
filanation is needed, the outlines of whicli are ; — 

The dillienlty of moving labour and cai)ital is 
regarded as the cause ot the peculiar features 
of foieigii trade. “A nation in tlio economic 
sense is a grou}) of producers within which labour 
and capital freely circulate ” (Bagehot), while 
they do not easily pass outside it This relative 
immobility, sometimes regarded (e,g. by J. S. 
MlLfi) as the result of distance solely, seems more 
correctly conceived by Ca tunes as the jn'oduct of 
all the forces — “viz. geogra})hical distance, dif 
feronces in institutions, language, religion, and 
social customs ” — wliich separate the economic 
groups called “ nations.” As labour and capital 
cannot move freely from country to country, 
normal international values will not depcnil 
on cost uf production, the existence of indus- 
trial comjietition being requisite for the full 
operation of that regulator. Nevertheless ex- 
changes between countries will be advantageous 
owing to (1) diversities in natural resources, and 
(2) the existence of special industrial aptitudes, 
the result of social development. Though cost 
will not determine value, it will not bo without 
effect on the course of trade. “ The existence of 
international trade ” depends on “ a difference in 
the comparative as contradistinguished from the 
absolute cost of producing the commodities ex- 
changed” (Cairncs). If, e.g,, England gives I 
France coal in excliango for wine, the cost of 
producing coal as compared with wine must be 
less in the former than in the latter country. 

It is conceivable tliat both coal and wine 
may be more cheaply produced in Franco, but 
the advantage being greater in the case of wine, 
it is profitable to obtain coal by means of ex- 
change ; thus a dilfci-cnco in comparative cost 
of producing commodities will suffice to create a 
trade in them, unless (a) the hindrances to 
exchange be such as to absorb the gain, or (6) 
other countries olfcr more favourable terms. Cost 
of production, so far as it is operative within the 
trading countrics{s(iQ CoMrETixiON and Custom) 
acts as a limiting force on foreign trade. Within 
the bounds set by comparative cost exchanges 
are mainly governed by the strength of reciprocal 
demand (see International Yalue). 

The b(!nefit of international as of all exchange 
lijs in tile increased enjoyments of the exi 
changers and therefore in the goods received, i.e. 
the only direct aiivantage of foreign commerce 
consists in the imports (Mill). Exports are 
merely the price or consideration paid for what 
is o^>taiued by tht«e means, a proposition which 
follows from and illustrates Adam Smith's 
maxim, “Consumption is the sole end and pur- 


pose of all production ... a maxim so perfectly 
self-evident that it would be absurd to attempt 
to prove it.” 

The general gain of foreign trade can be 
further divided into, (1) the obtaining of articles 
which could not be produced at home ; (2) the 
cheapening of goods which could bo so produced 
but at greater cost ; (3) the more efficient dis- 
tribution of industrial forces and consequent 
larger prochuition by the extension of “ the 
territorial division of labour ” (Touuens), the 
last chiefiy found in the case of manufactures. 

Possible evil results should iu theoretical 
discuasion bo noted, viz. (1) specialisation of 
industry, of which foreign trade is but one form, 
increases the chance of so-called over- (really 
mis-) production. It is more difllcult to gauge 
the amount of product required in a widely 
extended market ; and such disturbances as wars 
and failure of crops may produce .serious clfccts. 
(2) The extension of international exchange 
may intensify the action of the “ law of diminish- 
ing returns. ” In the case of a food-exporting 
country increased foreign trade is equivalent to 
an increiuse of population. AVhon the product 
is an cxhaiLstible one {e.g. lOnglish coal or 
Peruvian guano), the evil is more apparent (cp. 
Jevonr, Coal Question, ]>p. 370 See Mines 
AM) Minerals, Exhat;s'iion oe. 

In interpreting the facts of international 
trade, valuable assistance is afforded by the 
proposition that “gold and silver having been 
chosen for the general medium of circulation, 
they are by the comj)ctition of commerce dis- 
tributed in such proportions amongst the dif- 
ferent countries of the world as to accommodate 
themselves to the natural tnilfio which would 
take i>laee if no such metals existed and the 
trade between countries were purely a trade of 
barter ” (Rica kdo). Its ti'utb is sbown by con- 
sidering that any otiicr distribution would be 
unstal Je, as either export or import of bullion 
would be necessary ; it is in fact a .special case 
of the general law thiit relative prices must be 
adjusted to relative values. 

Until this pro])osition was formulated “ the 
theory of foreign trade was,” as Mill justly 
remarks, “an unintelligible chaos.” By its aid 
the problems of international trade and values 
are freed from a coinijlicating element. The 
precious metals CJin be regarded as simply an 
instrument for facilitating exclianges ; normal 
values arc not altered by their fluctuations (see 
Money), which only afioct prices. Monetary 
changes, like any other trade disturbance, may 
followed by temporary movements, whicii how 
over do not invalidate the general priuciplea. 

The actual working of international trade is 
carried on by me^ns of the Foreign Exchanges, 
(q.v.) 8U]»pleineuted by telegraphic facilities and 
the modern develojiraonts of Banking {q.v.), but 
as in the case of money those agencies alter no 
essential feature. The fundamental condition! 
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of exchange hold good alike under a “ barter,” 
“money,” or “credit economy.” 

The above outlined theory furnishes a logical 
basis for the practical rule of Fkee Trade (q.v.). 

“ To those who accej)t the economic theory of 
international trade, no further proof of the essen- 
tial soundness of this fundamental principle 
of commercial policy is needed ” (Cairnes, cp. 
Cherbuliez, t. 2, p. 55), though ])articular theoreti- 
cal excojitions inay be suggested (cp. Mill, Prin- 
ciples, bk. V. ch. 10, § 1 ; Sidgwick,bk. iii.ch.v.). 
It may also be usefully em})loycd in discussing 
the eifeot of taxation on imports and exports 
(cp. Mill, Essays and Principles, bk. v. ch. 4, § 6). 

The theory of international trade first stated 
by Ricardo, more elaborately developed by Mill 
anil Cairnes, may be regarded as the recognised 
English doctrine, though there arc some dissen- 
tients (e.ff. TT. 1). Maclkod), and even those who 
do not rojeet the theory, sometimes, with Prof. 
Htdgwick, minimise its importance. On the 
continent it has not met with much acceptance, 
being either ignored or controverted. The prin- 
cipal objections may be grouped as : (1) inter- 
national does not ditfor from domestic trade, and 
therefore needs no special explanation ; (2) tho 
assumiitions made are incorrect, so that tho 
conclusions do not interpret the facts (Cournot, 
q.v.)i (3) though logically correct, they have 
•no application to the complications of actual 
trade (Lexis). Some continental writers have 
however given admirable expositions, especially 
A. E. Cherbuliez. 

[Ricardo, J*rinciples of Political Economy and 
Tau'ution (1817), ch. vii. — Torrens, Economists 
refuted (1808) ; ib. External Com Trade, 1st ed. 
(1815), — 0 . 3. Mill, Essays on some Unsettled 
Quec'inns oj Pol, Econ., pp. 1-46 (1844); Prin- 
ciples, bk, iii. ch. 17-22 inclusive. — Cairnes, Lead- 
ing J^rivciples, pt. iii. (1874). — A. E. Cherbuliez, 
Precis de la Science Economique (Paris, 1862) t. i. 
pp. '^35-891. — Mangoldt, 6?r?mfim',f(2nd ''d#187l) 
pp. i'7 scg. 203 seq. — Most English text-hooks 
contain statements of the theory {e.g. Pawcett, 
Walker, MacVanc, Andrews). — See also Bastable, 
Theory of Intematioruil Trade (1887). — Beaujon, 
Handel en Ilandelspolitiek (Harlem, 1888). — For 
criticism, see A. Cournot, Theorie des Richesses 
(1863), livre lii. ch. G.-- Lexis, art. “Handel” in 
Schonberg’s Ilandhicch der Politischen Oekonomie 
(2nd An. ) bk. ii. pp. 753-758. Also references under 
iNTEIlNATIONAh VALUE, THEORY OP.] C. F. B, 

INTERNATIONAL VALUE, Theory op. 
The problem of interaational value, as distinct 
from that of international trade, deals with the 
question, “ On what principle is the increase 
of wealth which results” from foreign trade 
“shared amongst, tho nations which co-ojicrato 
in producing it ? ” Ur, since the division of 
gain depends on the ratio of exchange, “What 
causes detenuine tho pr portions in which trad- 
ing nations exchange their products ” (Cairnes). 
Its solution depends on an ajiplication of the 
fundamental principle of supply and demand. 


• 

Und»*r lNTEi.NATlONAL Trade (<7. V. ), it appeared 
that the terms of oxehangc must lie between 
limits fixed by the relative costs of producing 
the exchanged goods in the trading countries. 
Thus if the juoduction of 10 yaids of cotton 
yarn or of silk requires a given cost in Franco, 
while 20 yards of cotton -yarn can bo produced 
in England at the cost of 10 yards of silk, 
the exchange of English cotton-yarn for French 
silk may he profitably carried on at any ratio 
between 10 yards silk : 10 yaids cotton -yarn, 
and 10 yards silk : 20 yai'ds cotton -yarn. Less 
than the former France will not take, more 
than the latter England will not give. Within 
these bounds the rate of exchange will dej>oiid 
primarily on the comparative strength of de- 
mand. Should the English demand for silk 
bo keen, while that of France for cotton-yarn 
is feeble, the terms of exchange will probably 
approach to 10 yards sillc for 20 yards cotton- 
yarn, the precise ratio being so fixed as to equal- 
ise the reciprocal demand for the exchanged 
commodities : e.g. if, at the ratio 10 yards silk : 
19 yards cotton-yarn, England takes just 100,000 
yards silk and France 190,000 yards cotton, 
tho “equation of international demand ” (J. S. 
Mill) will he attained, and so long as the condi- 
tions are unchanged the ratio will be stable. 
An increased demand on tho part of either 
country will tend to alter the terms to its dis- 
advantage— suppose that France needs more 
than 190,000 yards of cotton she will have to 
oiler say 10 yards silk for 18 yards cotton, and 
the amounts exchanged may be 110,000 yards 
silk for 198,000 yards cotton-yam, which will 
again equalise reciprocal demand. 

In the simple case supposed the equation of 
demand is not determinate ; “several difl’eront 
rates . . . may all eijually fulfil the conditions. 
... It is conceivable that they might be equally 
satisfied by every numerical rate wdiich could be 
sujiposed ” (J. S. Mill). This theoretical inde- 
tcrminatcncBS may be removed by taking into 
account for e&C, country “the capital which 
it has to spai’c from the production of domestic 
con inodities for its o^vn consumption ” (Mill), 
or by remembering that as the demand on each 
side is that of a whole country, it will not be 
likely — as Cairn os points out [Leading Principles, 
1st ed. p. 103) in tho similar ease of reciprocal 
demand between non-competing groups— to be 
easily altered. 

Hindrances to exchange, such as cost of 
carriage, unnoticed in the* preceding remarks, 
reduce its# advantage and cause a divergence of 
Values in the trading countries. In the absence 
of impediments, values must be the same in both, 
but cost of transport and all similar items will 
raise the value of each commodity in the import- 
ing country, so that, e,g., silk will be dearer in 
England and cotton -yarn in France. The divi- 
sion of this charge wdll depend on the readjust- 
ment of demand which the change in values will 
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pro\>a\)ly produce, and, as there is no precise 
law for the variations of demand, any change 
in the amount of hindi’ances to exchange, will 
be likely to alter the terms already established, 
and therefore the jiroportion of gain derived ; 
“ but no absolute rule can be laid down for the 
division of the cost any more than for the flivision 
of the advantage, ami it does not follow that in 
whatever ratio the one is divided tlie other will 
be divided in the same” (Mill). 

In })ractice counti’ies will generally trade not 
in two but in many commodities. “Those articles 
in which the dillerence in comparative cost is 
greatest will first enter into international com- 
merce ; ” but as obstacles to traffic are reduced 
additional commodities will be exchanged — “a 
movement which tends to extend until no goods 
remain whose transfer would give an advantage 
to either of the parties ” (Maiigoldt). The ex- 
tension of trade makes value more stable, and 
tends to bring about a fairer division of gain, 
e.g. the Krench demand for cotton-yarn may be 
feeble wdiile that of haigland for silk is strong, 
but the addition of iron and coal to English 
exports will act on the total French demand 
and imiirove the iiosition of England. 

Commerce moreover is not limited to two 
nations. Most sbiples are produced in more 
than one country, and are traded in by many. 
The consequence is a fuithor limitation on the 
possible fluctuations of value. 'Po the small 
French demand for cotton a German one may 
be added, and the advantage of France in the 
exebange of silk may bo reduced by the compe- 
tition of Italy as a jiroducer of that article. 
Commodities the subjects of foreign coinmcree 
liave their values fixed in tlie market of the 
world, local deviations being the result of par- 
ticular hindrances to trade. Intcrnatioual 
values lie “in the region of the most compli- 
cated questions which political economy affords ” 
(Mill), and can only be elucidated by use of the 
principle that “trade among any number of 
countries, and in any number of commodities, 
must take ])lace on the same essential principles 
os trade between two countries and in two 
commodities” {ih.) (cp. Jevoiis, Theory, 2iid ed. 
p. 124). 

International ])rices have to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from international values. Prices 
tend to adjust themselves to values (see Intkii- 
NATIONAL Thadk) by tho alterations in distri- 
biitioij of the precious metals. Price — tho value 
of money — is a special c.ase of the value prob- 
lem. The jirecious metals have tlie^r interua- 
trmal value fixed by the same conditions as 
those obtaining in the ease of other conimodi- 
ties. ‘ ‘ The countries whose exjiortable produc- 
tions are most in demand abroad and contain 
greatest value ip smallest bulk, which are nearest 
to the mines, and which liave least demand for 
foreign jnoductions, are those in which money 
will l»e of lowest value "'(Mill), this lower value 


being tho result of increased quantity. The 
theory of international value due in its main 
features to J. S, Mill has been severely criticised 
by Cournot and in England by Prof. Sidgwick, 
who regards “the division pf the double cost 
of carriage wliicli trade involves between the 
two sets of commodities” as “the question 
which a special theory of international values 
has to answer.” On the continent it has been 
neglected by most text-book writers. According 
to M. Hlock, “Aes ^miomistes du continent ont 
him fait de lamer ‘ la tMorie de la valcur inter- 
natiem-ale' de X autre ehik de la Manche" {Science 
tjconomique, ii. p. 172). Cherbuliez, Mangoldt, 
and Beaujon are, however, exceptions. The 
jirevailing view in England and tho United 
States may pcrlia])S be summed up in Jevous's 
judgment of Mill’s theory as being “ always in- 
genious and . . . nearly always true ” {Theory, 
154). 

[See references under Inteunational TuaDK. 
Special for international value are J. S. Mill, bk. 
iii. ch. 18-19. — Cairnes, Leadmg Principles, pt. 
iii. ch. 3. — Sidgwick, bk. ii. eh. ni. - K. Y, Edge- 
worth, “The Theory of International Values,” in 
Economic Journal, vol. iv. — Mangoldt, Grundnsa, 
AnDierkunij, ii. — Beaujon, lloofstukJe, 3. — lias- 
table?, ch. 3. See also Torrens, The Budged (1842), 
and criticism in Edinburgh Peview, July 1843 
(by Senior).] 0. F. B. 

INTEUIM A'l'TON AL WOK KING MEN’S 
ASSOCIAI'ION, Tuk. This associal ion, which 
came to be generally known by tin? abbreviated 
title of “The Intel national,” was fouinb’d in 
1861. It was suggest’d by some repn-senla- 
tives of English working men in aii address 
])reseutod to some French workmen who bad 
come, over on Ihe instuuee of tlu' Third Napoleon 
to visit tin? Loudon oxliibitiou of 1862. It was 
suggested as a moans of iuterchango of tliougbt 
and ojiiuion on the solution of the labour 
])robl^in, among other economic questions all’ect- 
iug the welfare, and condition of society. It 
was Buggesti'd as a means of creating a union 
of interest and feeling bcLwcen the working men 
of diH'crciit countries. It had ajqiarently in its 
origin no deliuitoly socialistic aims, it even held 
that tho socialist plans, which had been })ro- 
fessedly put forward as solutions of the labour 
])roblcm^wcie idle chimeras and magiiificcut 
dreams. But the committee which was formed 
requested Karl Marx, the author of Ens Kapifal, 
to driiAV up the juograiuiue and jiiLqiare the 
statutes of the association. He iin])ressed upon 
it from the outset the stamp of his own 
socialistic views ; and, although throughout its 
history lie never held any higher office than 
that of corr(?.spondiug .secretary for Germany, 
be seems to have exercised a predominant 
infiueiiee over its deliberations and acts. The 
statutes, wliicli were adopted at the congress 
hold at Geneva in 1866, declared charactiir- 
istically that the “ economic subjection of the 
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labonror to the possessor of the means of pro- 
duction i the livst cause of liis political, moral, 
and material servitude, and that the emanci- 
[)atioii of lahom is eonsctpiently the f^reat auj 
to which evcj’v jxditica.] movemeid. oiii^ht In 
be snl)ordiuate(],” This could lie iiiterprcled 
diderently by llie woihing num rntmibcrs of 
dilfcnuitcountncs. TIio Ku;^disli trade-unionists 
saw in it far less than tin; Kiissian niliihst 
llAicoiTNiN, who mcr;]jed his more violent 
“Alliance of Socialist Democracy” in the 
larger organisation of the International ; but 
for some, years a Avorking basis of agrciuncnt 
Avas found by cherish ing a distant hleal of 
a revolutionary nature at llie same time that 
immediate piactical aims of so eom[)ara- 
tiv'dy model ate a characliu’ as free (‘duca- 
lion, gratuitous justice, and a normal Avoik- j 
ing day of eight hours, A\crc sought to be ! 
aceonijt'islu'd. Tlie association held ]>eriodieal 
congi esses in various towns, and gained a toot ’ 
ing in dilfcrent countries. In IJelgium it had 
as many as eight fedeialions of associations, 
and sevcial join mils ; in Holland it jiossessed 
a blanch in almost cveiy town in LSthh and in 
Spain Us organisation extended throughout the 
lengtli and hieadlh of tlie eountiv and eoni- 
jirised a inenibcrsliip of more tlian 1100,000. It 
did m.t sp'cad in Norway or Sweden, nor yet in 
SwiUerlaud, although its congi esses avcic notiii- 
licjuenily h"ld in the last-mentioned country. 
It ('\eicised, dc LaAmleyc ob.scrvcd, little ical 
inllueiiee in tlciiUriny or in Kngland, hut in the 
iattci (.ountiy it obtained the nominal adhesion 
of J}(),000 trade-unionists rc])resentcd at the 
Trades Union Congiess of 1807. From the 
lirt tlnr*' Avmd discordant elements in the 
ass. 'iatioii, andaftei the revolution of the Co M- 
MUNK OK Faius, Avhich followed the Franeo- 
(roimau Avar, and met Avith the ap]>roval of the 
loaders of the International, the English 
ni- iiibers drojijied oil' At the first cifigre.ss 
w'huh A\'as subseipienUy held, at the Hague in 
the association brohe u)) into two lival 
factious on the (jiiestiuns of the nature of the 
jiolitical constitution of the aoidety of the 
future, and of the means by which that new 
society Avas to bo substituted for the present 
rrqiin^. The centralist democratic socialist.^, 
led by Marx, wore in favour of centralised 
authority, the anarchic socialists, led by Rak- 
ouuin (see Nihhjsm), disliked central govern- 
ment and favoured tlio old communal system. 
The former advocated legal and iicacoful 
organisation, anti a gratlual though inevitable 
evolution from the old order to tho neiv ; the 
latter urged revolutnui. Bakounin was expelled 
from tho association ; and for a time two 
se])arate organisations maintained a lingering 
existence ami then di.^ d away. The connection 
of the English trades unions with the Inter 
national liad never been very close, althoiigli 
the first president was Odger, a noted unionist 


leader, and t.he first secretary Cromer, another 
unionist leader of ].putc. The Interiiatio'nal 
]H)sscssed far less jiower in reality than that 
AAith which it AAiis eommoidy endiLed. Rut it 
ceitaiiily insjurcd witlespread alaini. It Avas 
jciiied lor a short time by the. Italian Afaz/ini. 
It was suspected of liciiig the real iiiitlior of tlio 
Paris Otminiuno. It A\a,s tlie subject of a 
jiarallel between itself as the Ued and tlic 
Roman Catholic chinch as the Rhick Inter- 
national. Its lirsl manifesto eoneludcd Avith 
the Avords “ Prolctaiians of all lands, unite,” 
and from its outset it aroused the ri'pressive 
hostility of the governinenls of Fiance, Italy, 
yVustria, and Spain (see The Nkav Inteuna- 

TIONAJ.). 

[J. Uae’s Contan flora t'l/ txtn'nlisiiif chs, ii. and 
iv. —Du iiaveleye’s Le Snrnilisini' Conirmporain, 
ch. ix. —Hindman’s IILstoi ii al 7>e.v(,s of Social ism 
in Kii'fldnd^ cli. x\i. - -Jlts/orj/ of Soi talism., by 
Thomas Kirkiip (.'Ith edition revised by E. R. 
Pease), 1913, dis. viii. and xiii. ; a Piimer of 
Socialism, by T. Kirkup (al.so revised by F. R. 
Pease), 1920, chs. ix. and xiii. ; a flisfory of 
/in/'tsh Socudhsni, by M. Peer, ch. xi, ; Socialusm 
and the Social Movement, by W. Sonibart, tran.s- 
lated by M. Fpstein, pt, li. ch. in. — Lahoui 
Coiimi., h'orcKjn Itepoils on Germany, should be 
consulted.] L. L. P. 

INTEJtPLKADER. WJierca ]ieison is under 
lial)ilily lor any debt or goods in respect of 
Avliich he expects to be sued by two or more 
isiities making adverse chiims tliereto, he may 
bring the adverse claimants before the court, 
or comped one ot them to rcliiupiish liis claim 
by a mode of pro«‘e(liirc called “ inlerpleader.” 
Tlie same inode of procedure is available for a 
•sheriir or sherilf’s ofiieer taking goods in e.xecu- 
tioii wbie.h are claimed by a tliird jiaity. 

E. s. 

INTERRUPTION OF PRFHORIPTION. 

8ee PUESCUIPTIOX. 

INTERSTATE COM MERCK UAW(U.S. A.). 
The coiistitnU i flf tlie United States, Avhile 
I'-aving to the authorities of tlie .sevt'ral states 
the right and duly of conti oiling the operations 
ol common carriers, reserves to Congress the 
right to regulate eoiiiiiierec hetAveeii the state.s. 
When the constitution Avas framed, this pro- 
vision Avas chiefly intended to prevent tho 
individual states from erooting custom-houses 
on their borders, or in any Aviso taxing the 
business Avhieh should originate in other parts 
of the union. Put 'i.s time Avent on it began to 
j have an , important bearing on railway rognla- 
•tion. For the through or “interstate" traffic 
tended to increase in volume faster than the 
local or state tralfir, until, in 1886, it furnished 
from three quarters to nine-tenths of tho busi- 
ness and the revenue of many leading lines. 
Under these circiimstaiiees, local legislation 
which could only afl’cet a small part of the 
traflic of such lines Avas obviously of little 
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aso ; more especially since fairness in railroad 
rates is a relative matter, and the justice of a 
local charge dejionds nut alone on conditions 
affecting that shijnnont by itself, but also on 
the scale of chaiges adopted for through traflic 
on the same line. 

The United Sbites courts did all that they 
could to meet this dillioulty ; but there was 
a clamour for legislation which should settle 
the principles to be applied more definitely 
and .speedily than the courts were likely to do 
if left to themselves. The first attempts to 
secure such legislation were made in 1873 ; but 
it was not until 1878 that a systematic and 
continuous agitation of the subject was begun, 
which finally led to the passage of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act iiiiio years later. In 1878, 
Mr. llcagan of Texas, formerly postmaster- 
gonoral of the confederate states, introduced 
a bill providing for the adoption of equal niih)- 
age rates on all the railroads of the country. 
Such a proposal was obviously impracticable, 
and was succcsslully resisted by the railroads. 
In subsequent years Mr. Reagan introduced a 
Buccession of lulls, each a little more moderate 
than its predecessor, but all endeavouring to 
subject the railroads to somewhat arbitrary 
regulations which would liave interfered with 
the successful conduct of their business. 

The division on these Reagan hills was based 
not on party, but on locality. They found 
their chief support in the south and west, 
where there are many shippers and few share- 
holders ; while they were opposed in the 
central and eastern states, where the railroad 
capital of the country is chiefly owned. These 
bills also commanded much stronger supjiort in 
the House of Representatives than in the 
Senate, because the latter body is largely com- 
posed of men who are themselves jiroporty- 
owners on a considerable scale, and understand 
the fatuity of laws aimed to restrict investors’ 
profits in any radical fashion. 

Down to 1885 the moderiite party was strong 
enough to defeat all legislation. But it had 
become obvious by this time that the public 
demanded the enactment of a law of some sort, 
and that it was futile to resist such a ‘demand 
much longer. Accordingly tlie United States 
Senate apjiointed a special committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Cullom of Illinois to 
invastigate the situation and draft a bill. 

Their report was made in 1886; their bill 
provided that all traffic of any given kind was 
to be charged the same rates under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions ; that is,' 
that personal preferences of every kind were to 
be declared illegal. It further prohibited the 
worse sort of local preferences by providing 
that through traffic should not be given a lower 
aggregate rate than the traffic to and from inter- 
mediate points. It made provision for certain 
ixceptious to this rale by ajipointing a commis- 


sion which should have discretionary power to 
suspend its oiieration in certain specific cases. 

Only on the fimt of these points was the 
ro^iort of the Senate committoo satisfactory to 
the advocates of the Reagan hill. In the 
matter of local jirefcrences, they wished to se- 
cure something much more nearly apiiroaching 
equal mileage rates. The establishment of a 
commission with ^lower to make exceptions 
seemed to them likely to make the whole law 
nugatory, and they were therefore opposed to 
its creation. On the other hand they were 
extremely anxious to prohibit divisions of 
traffic or earnings, known in America as 
Pools. They fe.'ired that if comjictition could 
ho njstricted by these agencies, the railroads 
would comjily with the law by raising their 
through rales instead of lowering their local 
rates. 

The views of Mr. Ciillom prevailed in the 
Senate, those of Mr. Reagan in the House. 
Early in 1887 a compromise was finally adopted, 
prohibiting pools, creating an interstate com- 
merce commission, and wording the section 
with regard to local discriminations or j (refer- 
ences so ambiguously as to leave grave doubts as 
to what it actually meant. Tliis comjiromise 
bill became law Fcbniary 4, 1887, and consti- 
tutes what is known as the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

The ambiguity of tlic section concerning 
local disciiminatioii placed ujion the intemtate 
commerce commission the somewhat unfore- 
seen duty of making a provisional interpretation 
of its doubtful points. This interpretation, 
popularly known os the Louisville and Nashville 
decision, was made in so able a manner as to 
command universal respect, and was reported 
and quoted exactly as if it were a judicial 
opinion. This led to a demand for similar 
opinions on the part of the commission on other 
points^ connected with the operation of the 
law. Tlie commission was composed entirely 
of lawyers, and this work of interpretation waa 
perhaps more congenial to them than some of 
the other duties contemplated by the Act. 
This became their important work, which they 
did in i>crson, while other functions were rele- 
gated to subordinates. At first their success 
was phenomenal. Their decisions were marked 
by moderation and good sense, and bade fair to 
create, with unexampled ease, a largo body of 
transportation law. But the commission, os 
was perhaps natural, undertook a little more 
than it was likely to be able to carry out under 
the most favourable circumstances ; while the 
retirement of Mr. Walker and the illness of 
Judge Cooley deprived it of the services of its 
two most active members. It was drawn into 
an attitude of hostility to the courts in certain 
questions of jurisdiction ; and hence the influ- 
ence of the commission is not so gieat as it 
seemed likely to be a few years ago. 
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With regard to tlio benefit derived from the 
operation of the law, there is considerable 
difforenco of opinion. It is generally thought 
that there are much fi'.wcr discriminations oi 
preferences than there were when the act was 
pa.S8ed, and that those which continue to exist 
are of a h'ss glaring clniractcr. There is inoi’e 
publicity both of rates and of accounts than 
before the passage of the act. On the other 
hand the clause prohibiting pools Inis proved 
decidedly harmful. It has combined with 
several other causes to })rodiice a good deal of 
depression in American railroad profits ; it has 
more than once put responsible railroad men at 
the mercy of irresponsible ones ; and it Inus 
’prevented the development of far-sighted 
Bchemes of railroad policy which would do as 
much good to the ship})ei-s as to tlie comjianies. 1 
At ])resent the prohibition is pretty generally 
evaded ; but efiorts to .secure its repeal have 
tlius far been unsuccessful (see also Railways). 

A. T. U. 

INTKSTAGV’' (EKOi.ANn). In the case of a 
person dying without having left any directions 
as to the disposal of his propeity answering 
the rcipurements of a valid will, or liaviug left i 
a will the directions of which do not deal with 
the whole of his jirojicrty, there is said to be 
an “ intc.staey.” In most countries the de- 
volution of property as to which a jierson dies 
intestate docs not depend on the nature of tho 
property ; hut in England a di.stinction is drawn 
lietween real and personal property — real pro- 
perty going generally to ono person, called tho 
' • lieir-at-lr,w," and pci sonal property beinggcncr- 
ally divid' d among several persons, collectively 
called “ tho n- xt-of-kin,” subject in both cases 
to ary rights a surviving husband or wife may 
be entitled to, Tho rules for ascertaining the 
heir-at-law and the next-of-kin in a given case 
are too complicated to be stated here, g It is 
suTi'deut to mention that if an intestate dies 
leaving several sons and daughters, his real 
estate goes to his oldest son and his personal 
estate is divided among all the children, the 
issue standing in a deceased parent’s or ancestor’s 
place. If he leaves daughters only they all 
take the leiil estate as Copaiioeneus (g'.v.). 
The preference of the eldest sou and his issue 
in the case of real estate, w lien 8i)okeii of in 
political pamphlets, is generally described as 
the “ rule of” ruiMOdUNiTUiiE. The importance 
of the rule tud its injustice have often been 
exaggerated ; hut although tho attacks against 
the rule have to a certain extent subsided, 
there is no doubt that tlie time when the de- 
volution of real piopcvty will be made equal 
to the devolution of personalty cannot be I’ar 
distant. It should be pointed out that tho 
general rules as to the descent of real property 
are in some places displaced by local custom 
(see Borough English ; Gavelkiho) ; os to 
personalty, all such special customs have been 
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abolished Ij tho “Act for the Uniform Ad- 
ministration of the estates of Intestates ” passed 
in 1857. The rights of the surviving husband 
or wife of an intestate are not of much practical 
imjK)rtauco as regards realty (.sec II uhlan D, as 
to Wife's rHOPEKTv ; Doweii) ; the personal 
eshito of an intestate wife goes to the husband, 
whether there be children or not ; on the other 
hand tho widow of an intestate receives ono 
third of his personal estate, if there is any issue, 
and one half if no issue survives. It i.s i'urthor 
provided by tho Intestates' Estates Act 1890 
that tlie real and personal estate of any man 
dying intestate, and leaving a widow but no 
issue, shall, if of a net value not exceeding £500, 
belong to the willow ab.soluLely and cxelusivcly, 
and also that in ca.se the net value exceod.s £500, 
the widow .shall have a charge upon tho whole 
estate for £500. 

Real ])ropevty situated in Ihigland descends, 
according to English law, without any regard 
to the (iomicile of the owner (see Domiuiue) ; 
the devolution of ])ersonal property on the 
other hand is regulated by the law of tho in- 
testate’s domicile without any regard to the 
local situation of tlio proiteity (see also Ad- 
ministration, Letters of ; Administrator). 

E. R. 

INTIERI, Bartolomeo (1G77-1757), was a 
Florentine ecclesiastic. lie founded the chair 
of political economy at Nai)les in 1754 — the 
first in Europe — under tho title of a professor- 
ship of commerce and mechanics, lie attached 
three conditions — (1) that tho teaching should 
bo entirely in Italian — this was contrary to tho 
custom of the time, all scientilic teaching being 
then in Latin ; and was intended to obtain a 
wider circle of students. (2) That Genovesi 
{(f.v.) should be the lirst professor. (3) That 
after his death no ecclesiastic should he ap})oiuted 
to the chair. 

Intieri is s\ii)po.sed to have as.sisteil in .suggesting 
to Galiani {q.v.) the priiiciple.s on which his work 
was founded (L.gram, History of Pol. Ec.^ p. 72). 
llis influence over economics was therefore coii- 
sidciable, though he left no original work of bis 
own. A. B. 

INTRINSIC VALUE is attributed to an 
article when it (1) is not “ si>ontaneously 
supplied by nature,” but “requires labour to 
obtain it” ; and (2) is “ u.seful for other purposes 
than being employed as money " (Fawcett, 
Maniial, bk. Hi. ch. v.). Or one only of these 
attributes may form tlio *doiiiiition ; the term 
thus coinciding with “real value,” which 
•sometimes means the quantity of labour re- 
quired for the production of an article (Ricardo, 
Priiiciples, ch. xx. and passim), and sometimes 
“ the amount of necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life ” that it will purchase (Marshall, 
Principles, Bk. vi. ch. ix. p, 632, 5th ed.). 

The term, in one of these senses, is often 
employed in monetary theory. For instance, 
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Ricardo, “Gold and silver, liko other com- 
modities, have an intrinsio value ” {HUjU Trice 
of Bullion, par. 1); and Fawcett, “the sub- 
Btanco chosen as money should })<)ssess an 
intrinsic value.” 

There is no objection to this terminology, if 
it does not suggest tlio misconception that all 
value is intrinsic, that inconvertible paper- 
money cannot possibly act as a medium of ex- 
change and common dnwmivMor. The errorie- 
ousness of this view is well shown by Pro- 
fessor Walker {Money, ch. i. and xiii.). To 
avoid the suggestion of oiTor, it might be 
better to speak with Senior of “intrinsic 
causes of value” {Pol. Emu., p. 16); and to 
follow those who assert that “nothing can 
have an intrinsic value” (Baruon) ; “it is a 
contradiction in terms" (Alacleod, Credit, ch. ii. 
§§ 17-18). 

But when wo uss the term in this sense — or 
want of sense — we incur the danger which often 
attends conection of pojuilar phraseology; 
namely, tliiit some imjuuiant proj»orty may 
bo lost sight of. If, with Jovoiis, we regard 
value as a mere ratio of exchange {Th(ory, 
ch. iv.), let us take care, with Jevons, to 
remember that “there is a close connection” 
between value in thi.s sense, and “ e.steem ” or 
“final degree of utility” {loc. ciL). The rela- 
tion between value in exchange and the other 
attribute of “intrin.sic value,” viz. cost of 
production, is not le.ss likely to be lost sight 
of. The author of A Critical Dissertation on 
Value, S. Bailey, may be instanced a.s one 
who incum'd those dangers when he maintained 
that value is nothing positive or intrinsic, but 
merely a relation in which two commodities 
stand to each other. Locke uses the jihrase in 
a sense which may bn gathci'cd from the .sub- 
joined passages: — “The raising of one sjieciea 
of your coin beyond its intrinsic value is done 
by coining any one sjiecics with less silver in it 
than is required by that value it bears in your 
money." “Silver which makes the intrinsic 
value of money.” (See Locke's Considerations 
of the Lowering of Interest.) F. y. e. 

INVECTA ET ILLATA. The right of 
hypothec, which came to bo of general applica- 
tion in Roman law, was first established by the 
prsetor in case of a tenant-farmer agreeing with 
his landlord that the farming stock brought 
into his holding {inveeJa et illata) should become 
secuiity for his rent. According to Roman law, 
movable property of tenant put into a town- 
house warehouse, and {hivecta et illafc^ under a 
contract of letting and hiring, was hypothecated* 
to the landlord by operation of law without any 
agreement to that elfoet. e. a. w. 

INVENTORY DUTIES. See Death Duties. 

INVESTMENT. The investment of money 
by an individual means cither some form of 
lending the money at interest, or its exchange 
for property fi»m which a profit, rent, or in- 


come of any kind is expected, whether this 
property Is already in existence or is being 
])roduced by those to whom the money is ]iaid. 
TJio money invested may be either on the one 
hiind the jiroeccds of the repiiynient of a loan, 
or of a .sale of pr()j)crty, or on the other liand 
an amount saved from income. In the first 
case the investment, or more ])roperly the rein* 
vestment of the money, is .sinqdy the comple- 
tion of an exchange of one sort of property 
for another: when, for exanijde, a man sells n 
house and buys with the proceeds a .share of a 
ship, he has merely exchanged the house for 
the share of the .ship. The amount of money 
which cim he invc.sted or reinvested in this 
way is only limited by the extent to wdiich 
exchanges of property take place ; the moi o 
property is bought and sold the more money 
there will bo to invest or reinvest. But the 
amount of money wdiicli can be invc.sted from 
savings is a strictly limited quantity. It 
obviously cannot exceed the amount .saved, 
and it must also, unless uselc.s.s hoaids are 
accumulated, always come up to that amount. 
There is an impre.ssion that savings may lie 
in a country “idle” or uninveste(i, but in a 
country liko England this is never the ca.se. 
If it be inquirecl where the accumulation of 
idle savings or uiiinvc.sted money is to bo found, 
the invariable answer is “In the hanks.” But 
if the balance-sheets of the bank.s ho examined 
it will be seen that, alter accounting for the 
amounts in transit between one bank and 
another, almost the whole of the “money” in 
their i>osscssion has already either been huit at 
interest, or spent in the purchase of securities. 
The term “money” in this case is merely ap- 
plied to a figure roi>reseriting the number of 
pounds the hanks’ various investments are 
taken to be worth. Even the balance which a 
bank bolds at the Bank of England, and which 
to the oank which keej)3 it there is really “idle 
money,” may be and frequently is lent out again 
by the Bank of England itself. The compara- 
tively small quantity of money remaining is 
as necessary and useful to the banks as the 
small quantity which an individual carries in 
his pocket is to him, and though apparently 
at rest has been well described as the moat 
“hard-worked” money in the country. 

The savings and the new investments of the 
world are in short identical. They are the 
additions made to the accumulated wealth of 
the world, the new railways, roads, houses, 
mills, canals, and such like things, and the 
improvements effected in the old ones. When it 
is said that £200,000,000 a year is saved by a 
community what is meant is that £200,000,000 
worth of its annual produce is not consumed 
but is added to its accumulated wealth oi 
capital. 

Though the amount the community adds to 
its capital depends on the amount saved by 
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individiia' i, the individuals who save do not 
iu all cases settle in wliat form the additions 
to the capital shall appear. When a man lends 
his savings without stijmlating how they sh.*’’ 
be employed, or lets them “lie” at a bank, he 
praclically delegates the di'cision of this (pies- 
tion to tho boriovvcr, or the banker. Similarly, 
wlien he buys already -existing proptirty, ho ' 
viitually delegates the decision to some one 
who, having sold existing jmiperty, invests the 
proceeds in new property. What tho new 
ca})ital of a coinmnnity shell consist of thus 
comes to be settled to a great extent by a .special 
class of linaneiers, promoters, and speculators. 

K. C. 

The investment of caj)ital by an individual 
in an undertaking already existing is only a 
transfer of the command of currency fiom one 
por.son to anotlu^r. U makes no diminution in 
the floating cash in the banks, but places the 
eomniand of a jtortioii of it in one hand instead 
of in anol her. AMicve banking is fully dcv(;lo])cd, 
it does not even momentaiily diniimsli available 
cuircney. The tiansfer as a rule is carried on* 
by che<pie, and the only (dlect upon currency is 
11 ) the extent to wbieli bankers may think it 
desii’able to inciease tln’ir cash holdings in times 
of more active demand. In the case of tluj in- 
vestment of lloatingcajiital in amswnndertaking, 
as in the construction of works not immediately 
pioductive, there is a diminution of the immedi- 
ate ]iui chasing ])Ower of the community. It 
diminisbes by so much the amount of coiiaum- 
ftble or exehaug(iable goods that can bo produced. 
If the country be pre\iou8ly jtroducing enough 
onlv for own snppoi't, it must now import to 
siipply some part ol its rccpiireincnis. If it had 
alri'M.dy inijiorted, it must now import more. 
Tho immediate effect upon tho money market 
is, that tho exchanges hceonie in i favourable, 
and bullion must be ex])orted. ^ 

If iu vestments be made in a foreign under- 
taking, wbetlier a n(;W one or one ' 'ready in 
existence and under foreign ownership, the effect 
is tho same. It diminishes the immediate 
power of taking goods from abroad, snhslitut- 
ing therefor an increased power in the future. 
But the ca])ilal is, noverthelcs.s, really locked u]>, 
and gi eat danger may arise from this fact being 
disguised by credit issues. The financial crisis 
oi‘ 1 846-47, and some others of equal importance, 
have been asci ibed to the too rajnd conversion 
of floating capital into fixed capital. It would 
give, perhaps, a more exact view of the condition 
of those times to describe them as resulting from 
the undue expansion of credit founded upon the 
fixed ca])ital in vest ('d. n. w. B. 

INVOICE. A statement giving particulars 
of goods forwarded by a trader to a customer, 
and of their cost, an i of the charges concerning 
the same. Some foreign countries require in- 
voices to be legalised by their consuls, or 
verified by declarations as to their accuracy. 


The omission of tin. |.rcscribed formalities may 
cause the custom-house authorities at tho porl 
of destination to forbid the importation. 

I'X K. 

INVUEA, Eabio, a Fiodinontcsc. marquis. 
'Phe book he wrote, though little known, de- 
serves notice for the able dcvelojmicnt of the 
theory of wealth which it contains. 

IHscarsi sulIa pwWV/ra ricchczzci, oss'ia sopra di 
quanto la costituisce, nulla di lei ariqinr, aumentc 
c ripartizume (Genova), 1846, — Keferred to in tlie 
llihliograjia del TraUati e compendii d' Kcon. 
pohiica scriiii da Haliani dal 1765 cd 1S91, by 
Frof. Cossa. a. b. 

I. O.U. An acknowledgment of indebtedness 
Avoided as follows: To A.F>. — I. O.U. [I owe 
yon] £10— .signed C.D. If such a document 
contains a promise to pay, it should be stamped 
as a promis.sory note. E. s. 

HUSH CUKUENCY. This term at the 
beginning of the ])rescnt century denoted a 
money of account diflcrciit from tliat in use in 
England. It disappears with the act of 182.5, 
which finally assinnlaied the currency of Ireland 
to that of Great Britain. 

The English donomiuatious of money eaiiio 
early into use in Ireland. Tho value and tlic 
rating of coins weie both tampered with on 
oeeiusion, alike by the sovereign, and, a])parcntly, 
by the Irish jiarliament ; and throughout the 
variations in the intrinsic value of the English 
coinage, tho Irish coins a]i})cai to liave remained 
always less valuable. Tlic reeoids of receipts 
of revenue between llimry Ylll, and James I. 
give amounts both in English and Irish currency, 
the latter being accounted less valuable by one- 
third, so that the amounts of ICnglish are thieo- 
fourths of tho amounts in Irish currency. In 
fact there existed exactly the state ot things 
I described in tlie article on (JoiiOxiKs; Dk- 
1 NOM I NATIONAL CuilRENCY IN. 

I By a juoclaination of .lames II. wdieu a 
j fugitive in Iielaud (25th March 1689), the 
guinea is raivjd*at £l:4s. Irish, and tho 
shilling at 13d. Irish. This seems to he tho 
fiist cstablibhinciit of the ratio afterwards more 
particularly associated with the term “Irish 
currency ” ; and it is therelorc incoiTcct to date 
that ratio from W. Wood’s hall'penco (1 725), 
as Mr. Ciilloy docs iu his evidence cited at foot. 

Tliis ratio, ANdiich subsisted through the 
18th century, gave a diflcrcnce of 8^ per 
cent on amounts of English converted info Irish 
money. All trai.sactiofis hctwTcii the two 
kiiigdoiiis were adjusted on this basis, and Ibis 
inconvenience teniled to enhance the premium 
on bills of exchange wbicb between 1812 and 
1816 had risen to 10 per cent; so that 
£118:6:8 Irish money was reipiircd to pay a 
debt of £100 in England. After the union 
this became more and more intolerable ; the 
first ini])ortant measure in alleviation w'as that 
of 1817 which authorised tho transfer of 
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government and certain other funds between 
the Icingdoms at tlic so-called par of 8^ per 
cent. Tho anomaly was abolished by the act 
of 1825 (6 Goo. IV. c. 79), which assimilated 
tho cuiTGiicy in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and enacted that contracts entered into pre\dous 
to the date of tho act should be satisfied by 
a j)aymont in Englisli currency of of the 
amount expressed to b(' owing in Irish currency. 
The copper tokens of Ireland were called in 
under the same act. 

\^IIouse of Coininom Paper.% 1808-69, vol. xxxv. 
pt. 2, p. 379. Evidence of Mr. ('ulley befon: the 
Commission on International Coinage, 1807-08.— 
Kelly’s Cavihist, 1831, pp. 401-403,] c. a. ii. 

IRISH LAND LAWS. See Land Legis- 
lation, IttlSlI. 

IRON AND STEEL AS MONEY. Little 
doubt exists as to tho extensive use ci* iron as 
money in very ancient times (probably in tho 
period from 1000 to 600 u.c.), though, on 
account of the rapidity witli which that iiicLil 
rusts, no specimens now exist, and their exact 
form is therefore uncertain. Probably, however, 
they resembled in shape the small ingots which 
are found in use at tlio present day in Central 
Africa. 

Experiments were made at the Royal Mint, 
London, in the year 1884, with a view to dis- 
cover what would bo the rate of wear of steel 
coins. The average wear after 26 hours’ friction 
was *0032 grammes of soft steel and *0029 
grammes of hard steel coins. When soft and 
hard steel coins were subjected to friction to- 
gether, the soft coins lost, after 52 hours' friction, 
*0077 grammes, and the hard coins only *0042 
grammes. Tho amount of metal lost, even in 
the case of tho hardened steel, approximates 
closely to the loss sustained by standard gohl 
and silver coins, when subjected to the same 
process. r. e. a. 

IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT is 
more a social than an econonuc question, and it 
is one which tho earlier economists haidly 
noticed. It has of late years been thoroughly 
recognised as an evil requiring careful investiga- 
tion. Tho board of trade is now carrying out 
inquiries which it is hoped will throw consider- 
able light on this subject. The Americans 
have also been paying much attention to it, but 
without particular success. At present, there- 
fore, no series of well -observed facts exists to 
support gonoralisatioiis on the subject. 

Inconstancy of employment, as Professor 
Marshall terras it, is one of the chief cwiditions 
which presents itself for consideration in con- 
nection with the mass of unemployed in all 
countries. It may in this connection he viewed 
either as a result or a cause. Some men are 
80 mofficient, so^lazy, or disinclined for regidar 
work, that tliey prevent themselves from being 
regularly employed. And iu dealing with 
(jueetious of itf<^larity of employment, it is of 


primary necessity to decide whether the case 
in point is such a result or no. It is only 
when it is a cause of distress arising outside 
the worker himself that its consideration falls 
within the proper sphere of economics. Hero it 
is closely connected with the problem of the 
“ unemployed.” 

The causes of irvegulanty in employment arc : 

(1) Essential conditions of the occupation— the 
work of the pauit'-i and mason are liable to be 
interrupted iu certain states of tlie weather — 
the ellect of a season on the <lemand for certain 
goods. Thus furriers aie much harder at woik in 
the autumn; and it is in evidence before the laliour 
commis.sion (C. 6708, 111. 1892, p. 44) that in tlio 
confectionery trade tho girls are often out of woik 
Iroin December, wlicn tlie Christmas demand is 
over, lip till Fehruary. 

(2) Accidental circumstances which indirectly 
produce irregularity : 

(a) nio use of machinery. Of itself tho use 
of machineiy might be quite regular in efleet, but 
constant labour-saving improvements tend to 
displace labour. The tendency of employers to 
produce in exees.s of the current demand is not 
strictly attributable to machinery, as suggested in 
evidence helorc tho Labour Commission (C. 7063, 
1. 1893). 

(h) Flucliiatiou of trade, produced by causes 
perhaps too eomplicated to classily rouglily, but 
arising from the competition : (a) of liome 
manufacturers, (/3) of foreign eouutries. Thus 
“foreign tariffs” were cited before tbo labour 
commission as a cause of irregularity in etnploy- 
meut : and the fall in prices was suggested as 
having that efiect in the course of the enquiries 
of the Gold and Silver Cominissiou, and that ou 
Depression in Trade (1886). 

Tho above heads proiiably include all the (jausea 
at work, but tlio analysis is not perfect. “Influx 
into towns,” by wliieli is meant over-competi- 
tion of hands for any given work, has been 
cited i\i another cause, but this really only 
describes one of the conditions arising in part 
out of irregular omployment ; though doubtless 
the condition reacts so as to make mattei'S 
worse. 

Dock Labour {q.v.) presents prol)ably the 
worst instance of irregular employment, certainly 
the most prominent at tho present time. It is 
I in evidence before the labour commission that 
the average number of months for which the 
labourers were at work was seven ; the rest of 
the year they used to “hang about the gates 
and starve ” : — the evil is tho irregularity of 
employment reducing the average wage to 10a. 
a week ; some only get 53. ; some are out of 
work for months” (C. 6708, II. 1892, pp. 9 
and 12). On the other hand one witness of 
great experience (Mr. Hill) contended that this 
state of things was the fault of the meu. At the 
time of the late dock strike attention was 
directed to the importance of regulating the 
labour, and something has been doue in this 
direction. 
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As above stated, the problem whether it is 
possible to counteract irregularity in employ- 
ment has only recently come up for Boliition. 
Professor Mai-shall doubts if the evil whieh 
“ rightly attracts public attention ” is gi*eatcr 
than it was in past ages. 

The palliatives or remedies hitherto suggested 
are practically but three, which require considera- 
tion in detail. 

(i) It Ls contended that the remuneration or 
wages of an irregular (uiiployment tend to he pro- 
portionately liigher than those wliich are more 
regular. Prolessor Marshall lays this down, 
{licon. of hid., 1881, vol. i. j). and instances 
the medical man. 

(ii) Tlie eiglit liour-s «l;iy is relied on by seveial 
witnesses before the lalxuir commission for mak- 
ing employment more regular. No one, however, 
h:i8 exjdainod liow this elleet will be maiiifc.stcd. 
It cannot of itself affect the irregularity arising 
out of the use of marhinery or fluctuations of 
trade; and as it will tend to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the labour employed, it will not 
immediately stop over - conii)etition by opening 
avenues for the unemployed. Yet if it is allowed 
to come naturally, ami as the result of experience, 
it will combine with other causes to operate in the 
direction of greater regularity. 

(iii) Organisation ol all labour as far as possible 
into permanent services with some security of 
tenure for tbe individual seems the moat hopeful 
.solution The most pro.sperous employes as a 
body at the present d.iy are those of tlio great 
railway eomiianics, and next to them those of 
some large tirius wliero a reciprocal feeling exists 
between masters and men, resulting in permaiieiu't 
of engagement accompanied by provisions for sick- 
ness and Old age. ^J'lie elimination of daily com 
petition is the first step to the better regulation 
of laboui. Ai the same time there should be 
ampio power to dLsmiss bad and incompetent men. 
This has ulway.s been the difficulty in the organised 
system, and is precisely the point where the trades- 
union system is apt to break down. g 

Finally, it has been suggested ns an advan- 
tage in irregular forms of eiiiployn.vjnt, that 
there are periods of leisure. But when these 
are prolonged, tliero is a danger of anxiety as 
to the future which more than comiieusates for 
enforced idl oiiess. Leisure to be valuable should 
be acoompaiiied by regular employmont. 

[Professor Foxwell, Irreguiariti/ of Umployment 
and Fluctuations of /Mces.— Marshall, Ecommiics 
of Industry, vol. i. pp. 537-38, 736-37.— Reports 
of Labour Commission, passim, e.specially Tom 
Mann’s ovideuce in C. 7063 (1893), vol. i., and 
Sidney Webb’s in id. vol. ii. See Evidence of 
Select Committee on Unemployed, 1895 ; and G. 
H. Duckwoi’tb in Econ. Journal, March 1896.] 

0. A. H. 

IRRITANCY (Scota law). Forfeiture ol 
lease or of tenancy in Feu through some neglect 
or contravention. This may arise by force of 
law, or under the terms of the contract. 
Irritancies arising by force of law — such as 
losa of a feu through non-payment of the 


feu-duty for tw’O years— are purgoahle at any 
time before judgment by payment or restitution 
or fulfilment of the condition. An irritancy 
arising from agreement can, in general, not be 
80 jmrgcd. 

[Rankinc, On Leases, 461.] a. D. 

ISELIN, I'^AAK (1728 - 1782), a Swiss 
physiocrat. He belonged to an old business 
family of Jialo, and pas.sed the greater part of 
his life in his native city, 'where, after vain 
attempts to obtain a jirofcssoi ship at the uni- 
versity’^, he was elected, in 1756, secretary to 
the council (secretary of state). In this 
position ho disjil.ayed gi'eat literary capacity, 
occupying himself at first with })liilosophical 
and histoiieal subjeets, but labouring entirely 
during the la.st ten years of his life (1772- 
1782), under the banners of the jihysiocrats. 
To the older pre-physiocratic period belong 
his work.s : J’lUriotLscIw und PhilosopMsche 
Trdume eincs Menschcnfixiivdcs (Patriotic and 
Philosopluc Dreams of a Philanthrojnst), 1765, 
and Oesclhiclde der McnschhcAt (History of 
Mankind), 1762. Both comjiositions show 
little ovigimality. The second named exhibits 
a rather arbitrary reading of history, somowliat 
in the sense of the later Esquisse of Co^M)OllCET. 
The change to the doctrines of tlie jihysiocrats 
is first obvious in the Versurh uherdie gcscUiye 
Ordnung (lissay on Social Order), 1772, wbere 
it is said in the preface that an “able man” 
(w'os it Scblettwein 1 ) had some time belbio 
directed him to the study of the French 
economists. But the instruction seemed obscure 
to him, and “the fervour with which some 
defenders of these truths extolled the dis- 
coveries of their teachers seemed to me to bo 
charlatanry rather than that honourable zeal 
for the truth which animates noble minds.” 
Afterwards, by good fortune, the EPHJi:M^uii)E.s 
i)uCrroYEN(<2'.v.)came into hishands, after read- 
ing which, Quesnay became in his eyes “ what 
Newton is in the eyes of a inatliematician.” 
The new sfc’ .ipTiint oonioa to light, fully 
matured, in the work which apjiearod four 
years later: — Traurm evms Menschenfreundes. 
(Dicaius of a Philauthrojiist), 1776. This 
book is by no means a second edition of the 
work published in 1755, as is generally sup- 
posed, and as might have been oonjcctured from 
the kindred title, but quite a new work. He 
cxjircssoa himself thus on the subject, in the jiro- 
face : “ Wliat I iiiit into jirint twenty yeara ago 
under the title of Fatriotmiui und PMlosophisclis 
Traumc^ines Menscltcnfreiindes — (Patriotic and 
Philosophic Dreams of a Philanthiopist), and 
what I now publish entitled Trdume eincs 
Mnischenfreundcs (Dreams of a Philanthropist), 
although they agree in design, are nevertheless 
two quite different things. Those w’ore merely 
sentiments of a young man, to give a now edition 
of which would be quite needless, and which may 
fairly bo allowed to sink into oblivion.” Iselin 
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thus publicly retiactcd his old ideas in favour of 
the authorswho had adopted Qucsiiay’s teaching, 
as the Maiquis of Mirabeau, IJaudeaii, Comte 
d’Alhou, and others. Ouinmeiiciiigfroiii the same 
year, 1776, Iseliii published a monthly journal 
in German, dedicated to the propaganda of the 
doctrines of tlie economists ; this bore the title, 
borrowed from the l^’rencli organ of the school, 
Epiiemieridm dcr Mcnschheil (Ephenieridea of 
Mankind, or Library of Aloral Philosojdiy and 
Politics). This soon gaijicd a great lepulatiou 
in German-speaking countries, and numbered 
among its contributors many of the most pro- 
minent economic autliors of G(‘rmany. After 
the death of Iselin, which took jdace in 1782, 
it was carried on under the editorship of G. W. 
Becker, ])rofcssor at the “ Adcligtui Gymnasium” 
in Dresden. For the lest, Iselin did not in all 
points agi’eo with the “eminent Quesnay.” 
He would have allowed the ImpOt Unique to 
be assessed progressively instead of proportion- 
ately ; and if indeed he occasionally says with 
Mii’abeau that the best corn law is 7i(may yet 
elsewhere again he delonds the ])ublic granaries 
condemned by Quesnay. How unhisloricully, 
besides, Iselin reasoned, reg.u dlcss of his former 
historical studies, is shown in the juissages in 
his Trdume (Dreams) where ho maintains that 
only “chance and Cxaprico have produced the 
difference between one people and another 
people,” and wlien he then concludes that 
“everywhere likewise the laws must be the 
same, what is just in China must necessarily 
also be so at San Marino.” Human institutions 
have corrupted the natural order, and Iselin 
concludes his Tramiic (Dreams) with an ideal 
constitution, by means of which “instructive 
fiction ” he tries to reconedo the republicanism 
of his Swiss fatherland with the enlightened 
despotism recommended by Q^icsnay. Finally, 
Iselin proves himself to be a true son of his 
generation, anticifiating the complete salvation 
of mankind in the education of the jicople. This 
caused Basedow, the German ajiostlo of edu- 
cation, to appear to him, with Quesnay, the 
person most worthy of emulation. 

[A. V. Miaskowski, Imdk Iselin, Basle, 
1875. — W. Roschcr, GcscliicMe dcr Kolional- 
okonomik in Deutscldand, 1874.] a. o. 

ISNARD, Achille Nicolas, born in Paris, 
died in 1802 or 1808. He published, anony- 
mously, in 1781, a 2Vaitd dcs Jiichesses (London 
and Lausanne, 2 vols., 8vo), and in 1801 his 
ConsidircUions th6oriq.m sur Ics Caisses d'avwr- 
tissem^nt de la EeUe PnUique (Pariss 1801). 
me former is directed against the theory of 
the produit net and of the single tax of (Quesnay ; 
Isnard does not mention Adam Smith, although 
generally concurring with the latter’s views on 
the origin of wealth, the e Sects of protection, 
and of the accumulation of gold and silver, etc. 

Isnard, who was an engineer, has frequently 
recourse to niithematical symbols, although 


ho does not venture faiiher than equations of 
the first dcgi-ee and simple problems in the nile 
<il three. As having done this, he is mentioned 
by Jevons in his Tin or y of ]\)litical Ecotwniy 
2nd ed. 1870, a])pcn(lix i. p. 301. E. ca. 

ISOLA, Francesco (first half of lOtli 
ccnluiy), Italian economist, is mentioned by A. 
(Jiazi.ini in his Idee economichc dqjh sen (tori 
Eniihauic llnvm^pwli sinu al 1S4-S, etc., Modena 
1893, pp. 156-7. Ho was ajqHunted, by the 
papal government, a member of the committee 
for the reform of the commercial code, and 
found in the materials thus provided the basis 
of his treatise on ixfiitical economy. Isola 
W'as a protectionist, for though nominally 
a suppoitcr of free -trade, he admits many 
ex(;o2)tion3 to this jjrinciple. He proposes to 
jirohibit the import of such articlc.s as would 
injure the sale of similar home products ; and 
also to limit the goods imported, fearing a 
geiu'ral excess of production. Ho also discusses 
gencial values, considering that thc.se originate 
in the demands of consumers, and in the 
scarcily of the goods themselves. He considcis 
that with respect to money it is its intrinsic 
value as a commodity which, together with 
ra}»idity of circulation, forms the total purchas- 
ing [lower of the cironlating medium, and 
detcimiiies the quantity of goods a maiket may 
require. Ho WTote also on interest and taxa- 
tion, recommending that this should fall on 
sujierfluous wcaltli, and recommending indirect 
taxation. 

Istituzioni di Cummercio e di Eamumki civile, 
Roma, 1811. a. n. 
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j). 4()() ; Tn tlie J/ust Twooty-llve Ypars, App., jj. 908. 

No one now, we imagine, would agree with 
Augustin Thierry, in characterising political 
economy as “cette science bourgeoise surgie 
dans les villes d’ltalio,” nor would comscientioua 
scholarship ever entitle Italy to take the earliest 
place chronologically in economic research. 
Nevertheless it is beyond question that tlie 
early development of commercial wealth in 
mcdiffival Italy, the vigorous industries and 
economic inter-relations of her republican cities, 
attracted Italian thinkers early to the study of 
jjoliticol economy. Italy can boast of a pro- 
minent position in the history of the science 
from the remotest times. 

Italian economic thought, w'hen traced from 
its first soui'ccs down to tlie [ircsent day, show's 
in its evolution, though chequered by many 
irregularities, three well-marked stages, corro- 
sjMjnding to certain analogous conditions of the 
.social evolution of the country. There is at 
first a roughly-developed, almost archaic phase 
of economic inquiry, the product of patriarchal 
economic relations ; to this succeeds the super 
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Jieial and optimistic phase of the science, the 
product of the sinaJl industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scictUife phase, 
develojiiiig with the expansion of capital. Tile 
first }ihiiso, extends from the middle of the 13th 
to the end of the 18th century; the second 
carries us on to 1870 ; the third, initiated 
about 1870, is devcl()i)iiig beneath our eyes, 
ami may not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Early Phase . — Kcoiiomie thought in 
Italy seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of the less obvious phenomena. 
Thus cvei-y ])lnise of economic science is dislin- 
gnisliod from.its ])receding phase by the dec}>er 
nature of its inquiries. The few caily writers 
of Italy who touch on economic questions, put 
iorward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine themselves to 
[jraiso or criticism from a })urcly theological 
standpoint. The first advance in more thorough- 
going hiquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concerned 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far as tlieso subserve their theoric.s 
on legislation and administration. Hence i 
when writers enter for the fir.st time on tin- 
field oI g(jiuiiic economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
u.'imeL to currency ; and a rich and varied litera- 
tiu’c lisea and nourishes round that subject. 
Ortator dojdh is attained in analysis of inland 
and foioign trade and its n'gulation. Them ' 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
cxUvnal inanifi'stations, secondary forms, or 
mc’het values, without bringing out the inner 
ncjms connecting value Muth distribution of 
wealth. Not till the termination of the early 
phase f’o we come across some passing obscr- 
Vi.iuons on the production and distrbmion of 
we.dtli ; but these embody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13iii century 
to rellect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who ret himself to oppo.s u.sury, — 
both by authority of the Bible, popes, and 
councils, aiid on the principle that time belongs 
to God and may not bo .sold. He also wrote 
learned treatises on monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealth. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th century, when both Baolino Mino- 
rita (131.')) and Egidio Coloima (1247-1316) 
wrote. The Ibrmer treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the lauiily, and the 
citizen ; the latter, of tax.s. In the 15th 
century theological ei^onoinics were developed 
in the writings of St. Antoninus, archbishop 
of FloreiU'.e (1389-1^56), and of St. Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of tlie 
14 th century. They reach the real gist of the 
theory of the circulation and distiibution of 


wealth froffi the basis of theological morality 
tliough the j too have tlieir say against usury. 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis- 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and practical, stimulated by the new pheno- 
mena of deposit and loan banks of the Monti di 
Pietii (ace Mont.s de PifiTf;) and the ])u}>lic re- 
venue derived therefrom. The hanks, defended 
hy some theologians, were assailed chiefly by tlio 
Aiigiistiiiiaiis. The Monti di Pietii were con- 
demned by the Augustiuian Nicolb Barianno and 
tlie Dominican Tommaso de Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Birsto and otliers. Even 
the mechani.sm of bills of excliange became at 
that e])och the subject of subtle })olemic8 among 
tbeologieal writers, some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustintani and Ortensio Capcllone, 
attacked }»rofit derived from exchange operations, 
while others, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal- 
vatore and Basilio Alemanni, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more liiseriminating and scien- 
tific tcndi'iicy began gradually to replace the 
older seliolastic and religious views ; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and the practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency had not indeed been wanting at 
remoter epochs. In the 1 4th century Petrarch, 
in his book De repnhlica optimr, adviinistranda, 
expatiated on justice and moderation in imposts 
and on the abuses of fanners of taxes. Andrea 
do Iscrnia too, the Neajtolitan legist, expressed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
farming of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotrugli, and esjiecially 
Diomede Caiiafa, who in his work I)c regis 
et bom )rfiiu'ipis officio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on the utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
])ublic expenditure, on the convenience of fann- 
ing taxes, and on the as.sessment of taxes. 
The 16th century can boast of still greater 
])rogress in tbe s .me direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmuciu, Francesco Guicciaedini, 
and Nicolo Machiavelli. The first occupied him- 
self largely with iwlitical economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frc<iuently 
iiiti’oduces economics into his histoiical writings, 
and with great skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure pro- 
sperity to indiistr> the .slate should guarantee 
, the secunty of juoperty and grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capal)le producers ; ho alsomain- 
tain.s, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are pojmlons in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their rcs))ective govcinnients ; and, 
finally, anticipates Mai/i’JIUs in affirming that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which checks the indefinite increase of 
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tho human race (see in pariiciilar hk. ii. of the | 
Stm'k Fiorerdine, chs. i. and ii. ; also the 
discourses on the first Decade of Livy, hk. ii. 
chs. iii. and v.). Even with greater force 
than Machiavclli, Giovanni Botero had held 
this argumenj; in his work llagioTie di Stato, 
con tre liltri dclle caiise della grandc::m e mn.gni- 
ficenrta dclJc clffd (tlireu books dealing with the 
causes of tho greatness and maguifieeneo of 
cities) (1589), in whieli he insists, from the 
])()litical standpoint, on tho necessity of ])ro- 
viding an equilibrium between the increase of 
population and that oi' subsistence, and urges 
the foundation of colonics as a remedy for an 
excess of the former. Botero moreover has 
some remarkable observations, inspired it is 
true in part by Bodtn, on government mono- 
polies and on the restraints placed on com- 
mercial liberty. 

The evidence of the advance amongst Italian 
thinkers in the direction of abandoning the geiniral 
and abstract considerations so dear to the ancient 
writers for a thorough investigation of their social 
mechanism, is seen in the very numerous contem- 
porary treatises on currency. The deplorable state 
of the Italian monctaiy system, the continual de- 
basement of coin by diU'erent rulers, and tho great 
variety of coins cuiTcnt in the dilfercnt states of 
the peninsula, to the great detriment of trade, 
could not fail to engage the attention of economists, 
and it is no marvel if, as Ganii.h said, Italy was 
always famous for the worst cnn-cncy and the best 
writings on currency. Eirst of these in order of 
time is the Discorso sopra le monete e della vera 
proporzionefra Voro e Vargenlo, 1582, by Gaspare 
SoARUFFi, who was first to propose the inter- 
national unification of monetary systems and 
universal, or at least European, bimetallism with 
a ratio (corresponding to that in force in his day) 
of 1 to 12. After Scarnffi, Davanzati (1588) 
published two short treatises, remarkable for 
elegance of style, one on coinage, in which he 
maintains that the expenses of mintage should be 
borne by the state, the other on exchanges. Un- 
like other writers, e.g. Broguia, who exaggerated 
the importance of money as facilitating hoarding, 
Davanzati does not lose sight of money as an 
instrument of circulation, comparing it to the 
circulation of the blood, which, if congested at any 
point prodnees atrophy and dropsy, whffnce he 
concludes that an ecpial distribntio;! of money 
should be brought about in all parts of Italy. 
Geminiano Montanari (1633-1687) opposes the 
Bweatingof the coinage by rulers, and lays down use- 
fnlprecepts on the methods of regulating judiciously 
the circulation, with suggestive remarks on money. 
Still more distinguished and less remote from the 
focus of the science are the works o^Galiani 
on aurrcncy (1750), — free from most of the pre- 
judices of mercantilism,— of Paonini, Sid giusto 
prezzo delle cose (On the fair price of Commodities) 
1751, which contains profound reflections on 
the different chjiracteristics ,of tlie circulating 
medium in ancient and modem economy, and the 
exo^ent Osservazioni sopra U prezzo legale B^Ue 
moneU (Obierva|ion8 on the legal price of Money) 


— ^ 

by Pompeo Nrri the Florentine (1751). But ah 
these writers who investigate currency from the 
standpoint of the mint and tho state rather than 
from that of the economist, are excelled by Antonio 
Srhra of Cosenza, who in his Drere traltato delle 
CAiuse che possoiio fare abbondare li regni d'<rro t 
(Cargento (Short treatise on the causes which can 
lead to abnnd.mcc of Gold anil Silver) (1613), sets 
forth lucidly a theory of money in relation to 
international trade, adiiiiiably elucidating the 
ineclianism of exchange and showing that a favour- 
able exchange, believed by his contemporaries to 
be eflected by .sovereign decree, is the natural result 
of excess of exports over imports, and that tliere- 
fore the only w'ay for a nation to secure and 
maintain it is by promoting industry and encourag- 
ing enterprise, and not, as Mon said later, by 
imposing custom-duties on manufactured imports ; 
especially, maintains Serra, by developing manu- 
factures, inasmuch as these have an indefinite 
possibility of increase, while agricultural com- 
modities follow the law of Diminishing Retounb. 
A remarkable forecast this of the famous law 
expounded later in England by West, Ricardo, 
Malthus, and J. S. Mill. Not less prairfeworthy 
is the vehemence with which Serra opiioses tho 
debasing and sweating of the coinage,— the very 
inode, on the other hand, occurring to M. Antonio 
DE Sanctis as the best for remedying the fall in 
exchange and tho crises in the kingdom of Naples. 

To the list of wi iters on currermy we may add 
the names of Domenico and Luigi Diodati, of 
Tuhboli, and of Romeo Boeem (1621), who 
treated witli ability of payments and compousa- 
iioiis. There are other writings called forth by 
the establishment of hanks at Venice and Genoa, 
but unimportant as regards theory. 

The analysis of currency naturally led Italian 
economists on to .study the kindred, perhaps 
deeper, subject of international trade. They 
discussed various systems referring to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the day. Tlie difficulty of 
importing foreign corn through defective trans- 
port, together with the increase of population 
which began to press on demand, induced econo- 
mists, e.g. Segni (1602), and Tapia (1638), to 
favour tho system of annomi (stores), called the 
Sisfema Amumario, or system of providing food, 
and of com stores (Greniers d’Abondance), 
intended to ensure tlie country abundance of 
food by sto])ping expf>rts. The complaints of 
the agriculturists, tho im])roveriiont of trans- 
port, and the growth of jiopulation, led first 
to a 'weakening and ultimately to tho abolition 
of this primitive organisation of commerce. 
Tlie discu.ssion thus aroused gave rise early 
to controversy, and led to tho institution 
of the Mercantile System, which, while 
allowing the free importation of raw ])roduce, 
lays prohibitive duties on the import of manu- 
factures, seeking to develop national manu- 
factures and thus jiromote the introduction 
of cheap foreign corn. Mercantilism in its prim- 
itive form was defended by Belloni (1750), an 
i author commended by Sir James Steuart — 
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Jieial and optimistic phase of the science, the 
product of the sinaJl industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scictUife phase, 
develojiiiig with the expansion of capital. Tile 
first }ihiiso, extends from the middle of the 13th 
to the end of the 18th century; the second 
carries us on to 1870 ; the third, initiated 
about 1870, is devcl()i)iiig beneath our eyes, 
ami may not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Early Phase . — Kcoiiomie thought in 
Italy seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of the less obvious phenomena. 
Thus cvei-y ])lnise of economic science is dislin- 
gnisliod from.its ])receding phase by the dec}>er 
nature of its inquiries. The few caily writers 
of Italy who touch on economic questions, put 
iorward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine themselves to 
[jraiso or criticism from a })urcly theological 
standpoint. The first advance in more thorough- 
going hiquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concerned 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far as tlieso subserve their theoric.s 
on legislation and administration. Hence i 
when writers enter for the fir.st time on tin- 
field oI g(jiuiiic economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
u.'imeL to currency ; and a rich and varied litera- 
tiu’c lisea and nourishes round that subject. 
Ortator dojdh is attained in analysis of inland 
and foioign trade and its n'gulation. Them ' 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
cxUvnal inanifi'stations, secondary forms, or 
mc’het values, without bringing out the inner 
ncjms connecting value Muth distribution of 
wealth. Not till the termination of the early 
phase f’o we come across some passing obscr- 
Vi.iuons on the production and distrbmion of 
we.dtli ; but these embody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13iii century 
to rellect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who ret himself to oppo.s u.sury, — 
both by authority of the Bible, popes, and 
councils, aiid on the principle that time belongs 
to God and may not bo .sold. He also wrote 
learned treatises on monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealth. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th century, when both Baolino Mino- 
rita (131.')) and Egidio Coloima (1247-1316) 
wrote. The Ibrmer treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the lauiily, and the 
citizen ; the latter, of tax.s. In the 15th 
century theological ei^onoinics were developed 
in the writings of St. Antoninus, archbishop 
of FloreiU'.e (1389-1^56), and of St. Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of tlie 
14 th century. They reach the real gist of the 
theory of the circulation and distiibution of 


wealth froffi the basis of theological morality 
tliough the j too have tlieir say against usury. 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis- 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and practical, stimulated by the new pheno- 
mena of deposit and loan banks of the Monti di 
Pietii (ace Mont.s de PifiTf;) and the ])u}>lic re- 
venue derived therefrom. The hanks, defended 
hy some theologians, were assailed chiefly by tlio 
Aiigiistiiiiaiis. The Monti di Pietii were con- 
demned by the Augustiuian Nicolb Barianno and 
tlie Dominican Tommaso de Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Birsto and otliers. Even 
the mechani.sm of bills of excliange became at 
that e])och the subject of subtle })olemic8 among 
tbeologieal writers, some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustintani and Ortensio Capcllone, 
attacked }»rofit derived from exchange operations, 
while others, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal- 
vatore and Basilio Alemanni, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more liiseriminating and scien- 
tific tcndi'iicy began gradually to replace the 
older seliolastic and religious views ; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and the practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency had not indeed been wanting at 
remoter epochs. In the 1 4th century Petrarch, 
in his book De repnhlica optimr, adviinistranda, 
expatiated on justice and moderation in imposts 
and on the abuses of fanners of taxes. Andrea 
do Iscrnia too, the Neajtolitan legist, expressed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
farming of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotrugli, and esjiecially 
Diomede Caiiafa, who in his work I)c regis 
et bom )rfiiu'ipis officio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on the utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
])ublic expenditure, on the convenience of fann- 
ing taxes, and on the as.sessment of taxes. 
The 16th century can boast of still greater 
])rogress in tbe s .me direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmuciu, Francesco Guicciaedini, 
and Nicolo Machiavelli. The first occupied him- 
self largely with iwlitical economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frc<iuently 
iiiti’oduces economics into his histoiical writings, 
and with great skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure pro- 
sperity to indiistr> the .slate should guarantee 
, the secunty of juoperty and grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capal)le producers ; ho alsomain- 
tain.s, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are pojmlons in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their rcs))ective govcinnients ; and, 
finally, anticipates Mai/i’JIUs in affirming that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which checks the indefinite increase of 
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of capital, while their views on production were 
xnoagre and vague. The observations of Boccarid 
on division of labour are always quoted. 

“Everybody proves by experience,” he says, 
“that the coustaut application of hands and wits 
to the same kind of work and product renders 
the same easier, better, and more fruitful than 
would be the result did every one make by him- 
Kidf merely what is iieei'ssary to liimsclf ; whence 
it comes that some pasture cattle, some card wool, 
others spin it, some grow corn, others make bread, 
raiment, tools for the agriculturists and labouiors, 
causing growth and concatenation of arts and a 
division of them so as to serve common and 
private utility among all classes and conditions.” 
\lUeni. di Ec. PiilMica, ])t. i. ch. i.). 

Here wo get, it is true, the social division of 
labour, but nothing about its technical division, 
or specialisation within the same industry, an 
exact idea of wdiich Adam Smith was to set 
forth in so masterly a maimer seven years later. 
Yet these ohservations by Beccaria, and those 
of Veiri, that in jnoduction man does not create, 
but coniines his ojioiations to collecting and 
sejiarating material already existing, with some 
considerations by tlie same autlior on the 
inlluenco of climate on elhciency of labour, 
are all that is worth gleaning from the works 
of the earlit r Italian economists on the subject 
of production. 

is or do their writings on the distribution of 
wealth take any higher rank ; inasmuch as they 
have not attained to an exacd definition of in- 
come, wages, profits, and rent of land. Botero's 
view, that population is limited by subsistence, 
is restated by Beccaria, and more clearly still 
by liicci (1787), but these writers treat the 
subject only in a suiierfieial manner, and not 
in such a way as to entitle them, as some 
would liavo it, to be regarded as precumrs 
of Malthus. Of more freipient occurrence in 
the writings of the economists of this epoch, 
e.g. Cakaocioij (1784), Paoletti, Beccaria, 
whoso remarks on wages are termed “classic” 
by the Russian writer Wernardski, is the as.sor- 
tion that high prices of provisions, and the rise 
in money wages which ensues, are injurious to 
industry, —an assertion which, put forwa'-d 
contemporaneously in England by a series of 
economists, and rejieatcd by Smith, is the 
logical consequence of tlie theory w'hich reckons 
wages among the elements of the cost and of the 
value of the pioduct. One marked character- 
istic of the Italian ceonomists of tliis period is 
the ahsoluto eclecticism with whie.li they per- 
})etually oscillate between the mercantilists and 

i physiocrats, and strive to rocontile the de- 
ductions from both. Besides this it is well to 
note the lofty and humane jirinciples iuspiriiig 
their remarks on economic relations, contra.sting 
favourably with those of their French aiul 
English contemporaries, — their sympathetic 
Intel'est in tlie fate of the producer--- which they 
consider inore.,^importani than the exigencies 


of production— their courageous denunciation 
of the wretchedness of the peasants, their 
thoroughgoing predilection for small farming, 
and finally their eloquent pleading that tiw 
legislator should intervene to mitigate economic 
inequality and injustice, — in those matters they 
sound the prelude to what is now known as 
socialism of the chair (see Sooialis is of the 
CilAlJt). This tone is eommou to all the ecoiro- 
mists of the peninsula, and not, as some hold, 
peeuli.ir to eenlial ami norihern Italy, since it 
is equally shown in the works of the southern 
Cenovesi, (laliaiii, Filangioii, and Broggia, and 
ill those of the northern Beccaiia, Vaseo, and 
Verri, and again among tlie 'riisoaiis, Baiidiiii, 
and Paoletti. All our economists of whatever 
school concci-n themselves not only, like Adam 
Smith, witli the wealth of natiom, but also, 
and as much, with the pahlk nral, for which 
the very titles of their works are the pi oof, 
namely those of Vasco, Paoletti, P.ilmieri, 
MriiATOlti, etc. — a sigiiilicant dillcicuee, attisst- 
ing the ethical and philantiiropic chaKictcr of 
economic science in Ibily. This character is 
possibly due in ])art to the fact that some of 
our economists, like Ortes, Paoletti, Bandiiii, 
Oaliani, Annnirafo, Vasco, Oenovesi, and 
Pascoli, have been ecclesia.stics ; others, like 
Beccaria, Verri, Scaruffi, D’Arco, Cairaccioli, 
are nobles ; while few only, like Davanzati, 
Broggia, Bclloni, have been merchants or 
bankers. Nevertheless tlie generous and noble 
expressions to which we have releri(‘d, and 
which deservedly attract so much sym])athy to 
our economists of this epoch, do not use fiom 
the narrow limits of sentimental literature nor 
do they show any profound lelicction on the 
laws of eeoiiomios. 

One amongst them, however, does not deserve 
this criticism, and rises far above liis contem- 
poraries. This is the V enetiaii monk Giaminai ia 
Oi-tes, \Dlic of the greatest economists of the 
18tli century. 1 

1 Theopinwnf!n/G. Ortes.— G. OrU'S was iinqucstiojialily 
the most, original thinker among all Italian economists. 
In his lironfmui iVcu-wmale (1774), his lUJkssvmi suUa 
I'opolasione (1790), and in some of his minor writings, 
he devolo])8 a comploto sy.sU*m of economic science. 
The fundainentui notion fiom wliich lie starts is, that 
a given population cannot consume, and therefore cuuiiot 
produce, more than a limited (jiiantity of goods, and 
that this quantity is ju.st such as to require for Its 
production not more than the labour of one-half of the 
given population. Hence ho deduce.s the oiunioii that 
a mail cannot increase his own wealth without roduciug 
to a corresponding exl,eiit the wealth of another man ; 
in other words, that the iiiereaso of individual wealth 
involves a correlative increase of misery. From tlio 
principle that ouo-hnlf the population sutilccs for social 
production, Ortes, aiiticipaUiig modern soeiulism, deduces 
the hopeless case of a relatively exc'ossive population, 
duo not to a positive excess of jiopulatioii above tlie means 
of subsistence, but to the impossibility of increasing 
consumption, and therefore social production, beyond 
a certain point In this deduction Ortes manifests u 
logical acuitimi far suiierior to that of Sismondi. Tbs 
latter, whose iullueiice on Maltuub and Hicakdo was 
considerable, also starting from the Imiitation of social 
consumption, admits the necessity of the introduction 
of inachiuory to meet the relaitve excess of population. 
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Jieial and optimistic phase of the science, the 
product of the sinaJl industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scictUife phase, 
develojiiiig with the expansion of capital. Tile 
first }ihiiso, extends from the middle of the 13th 
to the end of the 18th century; the second 
carries us on to 1870 ; the third, initiated 
about 1870, is devcl()i)iiig beneath our eyes, 
ami may not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Early Phase . — Kcoiiomie thought in 
Italy seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of the less obvious phenomena. 
Thus cvei-y ])lnise of economic science is dislin- 
gnisliod from.its ])receding phase by the dec}>er 
nature of its inquiries. The few caily writers 
of Italy who touch on economic questions, put 
iorward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine themselves to 
[jraiso or criticism from a })urcly theological 
standpoint. The first advance in more thorough- 
going hiquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concerned 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far as tlieso subserve their theoric.s 
on legislation and administration. Hence i 
when writers enter for the fir.st time on tin- 
field oI g(jiuiiic economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
u.'imeL to currency ; and a rich and varied litera- 
tiu’c lisea and nourishes round that subject. 
Ortator dojdh is attained in analysis of inland 
and foioign trade and its n'gulation. Them ' 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
cxUvnal inanifi'stations, secondary forms, or 
mc’het values, without bringing out the inner 
ncjms connecting value Muth distribution of 
wealth. Not till the termination of the early 
phase f’o we come across some passing obscr- 
Vi.iuons on the production and distrbmion of 
we.dtli ; but these embody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13iii century 
to rellect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who ret himself to oppo.s u.sury, — 
both by authority of the Bible, popes, and 
councils, aiid on the principle that time belongs 
to God and may not bo .sold. He also wrote 
learned treatises on monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealth. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th century, when both Baolino Mino- 
rita (131.')) and Egidio Coloima (1247-1316) 
wrote. The Ibrmer treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the lauiily, and the 
citizen ; the latter, of tax.s. In the 15th 
century theological ei^onoinics were developed 
in the writings of St. Antoninus, archbishop 
of FloreiU'.e (1389-1^56), and of St. Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of tlie 
14 th century. They reach the real gist of the 
theory of the circulation and distiibution of 


wealth froffi the basis of theological morality 
tliough the j too have tlieir say against usury. 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis- 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and practical, stimulated by the new pheno- 
mena of deposit and loan banks of the Monti di 
Pietii (ace Mont.s de PifiTf;) and the ])u}>lic re- 
venue derived therefrom. The hanks, defended 
hy some theologians, were assailed chiefly by tlio 
Aiigiistiiiiaiis. The Monti di Pietii were con- 
demned by the Augustiuian Nicolb Barianno and 
tlie Dominican Tommaso de Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Birsto and otliers. Even 
the mechani.sm of bills of excliange became at 
that e])och the subject of subtle })olemic8 among 
tbeologieal writers, some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustintani and Ortensio Capcllone, 
attacked }»rofit derived from exchange operations, 
while others, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal- 
vatore and Basilio Alemanni, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more liiseriminating and scien- 
tific tcndi'iicy began gradually to replace the 
older seliolastic and religious views ; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and the practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency had not indeed been wanting at 
remoter epochs. In the 1 4th century Petrarch, 
in his book De repnhlica optimr, adviinistranda, 
expatiated on justice and moderation in imposts 
and on the abuses of fanners of taxes. Andrea 
do Iscrnia too, the Neajtolitan legist, expressed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
farming of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotrugli, and esjiecially 
Diomede Caiiafa, who in his work I)c regis 
et bom )rfiiu'ipis officio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on the utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
])ublic expenditure, on the convenience of fann- 
ing taxes, and on the as.sessment of taxes. 
The 16th century can boast of still greater 
])rogress in tbe s .me direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmuciu, Francesco Guicciaedini, 
and Nicolo Machiavelli. The first occupied him- 
self largely with iwlitical economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frc<iuently 
iiiti’oduces economics into his histoiical writings, 
and with great skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure pro- 
sperity to indiistr> the .slate should guarantee 
, the secunty of juoperty and grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capal)le producers ; ho alsomain- 
tain.s, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are pojmlons in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their rcs))ective govcinnients ; and, 
finally, anticipates Mai/i’JIUs in affirming that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which checks the indefinite increase of 
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decadence, yet it waa distinguished by the 
moimraental collection of classical Italian 
economists, formed l)y Haron Gusto ni, Smllori 
Olassid llnlitmi di Econoinia. EoUtica, forty- 
three volunu.a, 8 VO, Milan, 1802-16. The 
imj^oriation of Smith’s doctrines, instead of 
acting as a stiiiaiUis to reflection, only evoked 
a number of second-rate compilations. Tlicro 
are but one or two writers of this period who 
stand out from the general level of inferiority 
by their able investigations into some special 
problems. Amongst these is Mehdiiore Gio.ta 
(1767-1829), the advocate of large landed 
estates and industrial juoteetion, remarkable 
rather for some imiH>rtaut observations on the 
division of labour, which were jn-aLsed by 
Baijuagjc, than for his iiidefatigablo collecting 
of statistics, and his iufi'lici(ou.s attacks upon 
Smith and Say. There was also Gian Domenico 
1^0MAG^’()Sl (1761- 1821)), a masterly critic of 
free ti'adc, who showed his concurrence nith 
the ethical view now u]dield in Germany, and 
who combated the jiopulation thcoiies of Mal- 
Tlius though nut without committing serious 
blunders; Luigi Molinari Valuriani (1758- 
1828), author of deep, careful inve.sligations 
into '‘niaiket value Francesco Fuoco (died 
1841), who expounded the llicardian theoiy of 
rent, and is noted for the pre-eminence ho 
assigns to the distribution of wealth over its 
jiroduction ; Cailo Cattakeo (1801-1869), a 
defender of free trade and a critic of the system 
of List (1789-1840) ; IkdlegTino Rossi (1787- 
1848), who lectui-i'd on political economy, ox- 
|K)uuding English economics, and criticised the 
Code Napoleon from the economic standpoint ; 
Antonio Soiai.oja (1817-1877), who pnblish^'d 
Prindplcs of Social Economy, toning down the 
theories of the English school ; finally Camillo 
Cavour (1810-1861), distinguished for his ad- 
mirable writings on tlie corn trade, the Irish 
question, and his speeches on economic and 
financial subjects. All tlicse writers inherited 
ail ethical standard in economics which up 
to 1848 characterised the Italian school of 
economists ; and all, however they may differ 
in the system.s they njihold, hold most pro- 
nounced opinions on the moral functions of tlio 
state and its social duties towards the classes 
who possess no property. 

Towards 1860 a distinct awakening .succeeds 
to these indecisive writings of unsystomatie 
writers, jirooecding from the optimistic school 
and its head, Fraiicbsco FfnnuuA.^ 

1 P. Ferrara, born 1810, of Hicilian origin, professor qt 
the university of Turin, and sulHcqncntly deputy nnd 
minister of tinance, is uminesUonably the most talented 
Italian ocoiinmist of tliis porlud. Kermra baa written 
no compveh(‘,n3ivo work, but has ex{>onmled his Idiaw 
“• not only in a course of able lectures, but also in a sei ies 
Englbsi^fnltrftfbiffi^s to the nunlerous volumes of tlie Bihlin- 
intoreat Kconomida which he edited, and which contain 
Mons of loading foreign economic works. In 
consider motroductions, which combine the attractions of 
t ^le, a mothml of teaching of vast range and 
- daboijjited, there is found not only a series 


3. Sdnitific Phase . — The conditions of th« 
time favoured the abaiidonmcut- of optimistic 
doctrines for objective and positive inquiry. 
Under tlie regime of political unity the obstacles 

of criticisms, biographies, and biblingriipliios, but also 
Perraia's own Uieorics, Im nmig a sj inniptric and usually 
coneui dant wliolc. These lake tlii ir i ise Iroiii the tlioury 
u( \jiUu', wliioli ho denial e.s to be the motlu'r-idea of llio 
scuiuec, and develops witli imic.li originality save wlioro 
he adliores clOHc,y to the doiitriiies of Oahev. Like him, 
Ferrara o[tpo.sos KicaUDo’s theory of value and that of J. 
IJ. Say, lo land himsrlf in the forinula ol cod of reproduo 
boa. Tins tli( ory, winch lie carofully develops, seems to 
FiTrura to bo alone capable of summing U)) and unifying 
all economic phenomena, niaMuucli as it explains value as 
well in the ca.se of production which may be nidcliiiitely 
luci eased as ui the ease in which lueroase takes placr 
under augmented dillicvilty, and .also in monojioliea 
However, to include these last witliin the circle of his 
theory, hois compelled to lia\o vecoiirse to a subtle 
distinction between phyniad and economtc reproduction, 
and maintains lliat tlic valiio of the nionoiiolised pro- 
ducts IS given by tlie cost, not of tlie pliysical roproauo- 
tion, winch is iinjiossible, but of the economic reproduc- 
tion, i.c. by the cost of tlie products whicii would be 
olitaiin'd instead of the nioiioiiolised products. 

In tln.s way Feirara Ixdiciod he had subsumed the 
true hcJids ot \alue under a single law, overcoming tlie 
Ricardian tiieory which is foiced to posiulutii two law» 
for competition and monojioly respeeti vidy. Rut lurtlier, 
he licid tliat cost of repiuduction ought to explain and 
nieasiuc by the saiiic .standard all the relations of the 
di.stribntiou of wealth. Hence, Forr.iia argue.s, rent, 
profit, wages, are only so many instances ol tlie law of 
cost of reprofl action. To rout in particular, on which 
I'jiiglish science bus left the indelible staiii]) of its strong 
liand, Feriars devotes Ins best eneigies; stretigllieuing 
Ininself by his theory of value, lie attacks tlie doetriue 
of Ricardo and recoiihtruets the rent ol the landowner 
as the natural ami legiliiuate reward of capital and 
laliour. Here, however, Caiey insjure.s and directs Fer- 
rara, who, if he does not distinctly giant that cultiva- 
tion proceeds fioni stcnlo to lertite soils, lulinits tliat 
economic progress reiulers the ouU.ivation ol tresh soil 
more productive than those ineviously taken in liaiid, 
tliua ensuniig an advanta^ to the land latest brought 
into cultivation over tlie first. The owners of the later 
laud cultivated derive in consequence a sniqilus rent, or 
suridus over ordinary profit, due to the supeiior methods 
they have designed am I can led out. Hence j cut rp.si’’t8, 
not from increasing cost of ju eduction, but from decreas- 
ing cost of reproduetiiou, nnd involves neither usurpation 
nor Injustice. Furtlier, .since the same theory is to ox plain 
all economic phenomena, profit is measured by the cost 
of reiuoductiou of capital, wages by the cost of repro- 
duction of labour ; winch means tliat ultimately demand 
nnd supply of cajiital })roduce iirolit, (leiiiund and supply 
of labour produce wages. 

In his minor works, the Prefaeioni and the Laloni, 
Fcrmra sought to njiply his favouiite theory to certain 
imictlcal questions, using pure science to throw light on 
the economic tacts ol winch he was an eyti-witncsa. 
Among these wtitings are the exhaustive articles on 
“Ranks’’ and on “Inconvertible I’apor Currency" 
(Corso Formso), aboumling in adniirablc. remarks ou the 
circulating medium in Italy (see Ashkivat; Roi.mon 
Committee, Report ok; Forceo Cuuuenuy ; Ie'con 
vertiheb Currency): otlier.s on tim bank.s of Venice 
and on taxation of Hour, which Ferrara defends with 
larlial inconsistency in view of his free-trade tlieories. 
t is not woiiderful tiiat so extraordinary ami gifted a 
writer should have created a flourishing scliool attract- 
ing Into his orbit tlic liest intellects of the jieiiinsula. 
MinghoUi, in a well-known work remarkable for brilli- 
aiicy of style (Della emmiia pubhlica e delle sue cUtinenze 
colla morale e col diritto, 1868), accepted and supplemented 
Ferrara’s theory ; Ueymoiid in Ins jttudes snr i'Fcmiomis 
socittie et infcrnntiomh (1800-Gl), fuither confirmed It; 
Antonio Ciccoiie, Angelo Maresco-iti, Giovanni Bruno, 
Todile, and others comnicnted on It in their treatises. 
l)iiring a long period, Ferrara occupied a solitary and 
preponderating position in Italian economic literature, 
due rather to his marveilous ability than to the sound- 
ness of his doctrines. Italian intelligence has extricated 
itself from the spell of the illustrious tlieoriser; Us 
system has gradually been abandoned. 
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Jieial and optimistic phase of the science, the 
product of the sinaJl industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scictUife phase, 
develojiiiig with the expansion of capital. Tile 
first }ihiiso, extends from the middle of the 13th 
to the end of the 18th century; the second 
carries us on to 1870 ; the third, initiated 
about 1870, is devcl()i)iiig beneath our eyes, 
ami may not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Early Phase . — Kcoiiomie thought in 
Italy seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of the less obvious phenomena. 
Thus cvei-y ])lnise of economic science is dislin- 
gnisliod from.its ])receding phase by the dec}>er 
nature of its inquiries. The few caily writers 
of Italy who touch on economic questions, put 
iorward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine themselves to 
[jraiso or criticism from a })urcly theological 
standpoint. The first advance in more thorough- 
going hiquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concerned 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far as tlieso subserve their theoric.s 
on legislation and administration. Hence i 
when writers enter for the fir.st time on tin- 
field oI g(jiuiiic economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
u.'imeL to currency ; and a rich and varied litera- 
tiu’c lisea and nourishes round that subject. 
Ortator dojdh is attained in analysis of inland 
and foioign trade and its n'gulation. Them ' 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
cxUvnal inanifi'stations, secondary forms, or 
mc’het values, without bringing out the inner 
ncjms connecting value Muth distribution of 
wealth. Not till the termination of the early 
phase f’o we come across some passing obscr- 
Vi.iuons on the production and distrbmion of 
we.dtli ; but these embody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13iii century 
to rellect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who ret himself to oppo.s u.sury, — 
both by authority of the Bible, popes, and 
councils, aiid on the principle that time belongs 
to God and may not bo .sold. He also wrote 
learned treatises on monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealth. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th century, when both Baolino Mino- 
rita (131.')) and Egidio Coloima (1247-1316) 
wrote. The Ibrmer treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the lauiily, and the 
citizen ; the latter, of tax.s. In the 15th 
century theological ei^onoinics were developed 
in the writings of St. Antoninus, archbishop 
of FloreiU'.e (1389-1^56), and of St. Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of tlie 
14 th century. They reach the real gist of the 
theory of the circulation and distiibution of 


wealth froffi the basis of theological morality 
tliough the j too have tlieir say against usury. 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis- 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and practical, stimulated by the new pheno- 
mena of deposit and loan banks of the Monti di 
Pietii (ace Mont.s de PifiTf;) and the ])u}>lic re- 
venue derived therefrom. The hanks, defended 
hy some theologians, were assailed chiefly by tlio 
Aiigiistiiiiaiis. The Monti di Pietii were con- 
demned by the Augustiuian Nicolb Barianno and 
tlie Dominican Tommaso de Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Birsto and otliers. Even 
the mechani.sm of bills of excliange became at 
that e])och the subject of subtle })olemic8 among 
tbeologieal writers, some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustintani and Ortensio Capcllone, 
attacked }»rofit derived from exchange operations, 
while others, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal- 
vatore and Basilio Alemanni, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more liiseriminating and scien- 
tific tcndi'iicy began gradually to replace the 
older seliolastic and religious views ; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and the practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency had not indeed been wanting at 
remoter epochs. In the 1 4th century Petrarch, 
in his book De repnhlica optimr, adviinistranda, 
expatiated on justice and moderation in imposts 
and on the abuses of fanners of taxes. Andrea 
do Iscrnia too, the Neajtolitan legist, expressed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
farming of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotrugli, and esjiecially 
Diomede Caiiafa, who in his work I)c regis 
et bom )rfiiu'ipis officio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on the utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
])ublic expenditure, on the convenience of fann- 
ing taxes, and on the as.sessment of taxes. 
The 16th century can boast of still greater 
])rogress in tbe s .me direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmuciu, Francesco Guicciaedini, 
and Nicolo Machiavelli. The first occupied him- 
self largely with iwlitical economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frc<iuently 
iiiti’oduces economics into his histoiical writings, 
and with great skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure pro- 
sperity to indiistr> the .slate should guarantee 
, the secunty of juoperty and grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capal)le producers ; ho alsomain- 
tain.s, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are pojmlons in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their rcs))ective govcinnients ; and, 
finally, anticipates Mai/i’JIUs in affirming that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which checks the indefinite increase of 
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qualify them by every possible means. Thus 
Nazzaiii seeks to soi'teii the asperities of the 
Ricardian theory of lent, and the teaohing fif tin*, 
English seliool ; neverUielc'^s he has laid the founda- 
tions of solid inquiry into tlie laws of distribution. 

Again Et-dele Larnjtertico influenced the econo- 
mic revival in Italy by reproducing English and 
German thoorios in a lengthy treatise (1874, etc.) ; 
while Luigi Luzzatti, eloquent o}>i)oneiit of the 
exaggerations of Umsez faire, has ably dealt with 
treaties of coniiuerce, tarilfs, currency, ami credit, 
botli ill Ins writings and iiarliaineutary life. 

But the chief honour of the jieaceful revolution 
whence scientific economics in Italy have sprung 
belongs unquestionably to Luigi Cossa ; he not 
only contributed a notewoitliy and original 
essay on the limits of production, and diffused and 
championed in Italy the theories of the Englis' 
school, harmonising tliem with those of German;^ 
(which have also been popnlarisi'd in Italy by 
Cusumano), Fi'ance, and Holland, in which he is 
extremely well read ; but he has also by te.'iching, 
by prizes, and instructive writings .stimulated the 
economic studies of young Italy, creating around 
him a com])act phalanx of able and diligent 
disciples. 

A testimony to the awakening power of such 
masters may bo seen in the numerous publications 
of youthful Italian economists, all educated in the 
new and progressive tendencies and agreed in the 
search for truth, liowevcr else they may difh'r. 
Of those cultivating exact science are Buzzetti, who 
has dealt with internal values and agricultural 
contracts, — Uicca - Salerno, who has dealt with 
capital, public loans, and wages, — Graziani, with 
machinery and wages, — Alcssio, Bcrtini, Valenti, 
and Tangorra, with the theory of value, — Manara 
and Masi-Dari, who have examined rent^ — Supino, 
capital and its transformations, — Majorana, econo- 
mic laws, — and many others be^iides. While these 
economists are mainly deductive in treatment, 
others complement abstract research by a judicious 
application of the historic method. Among these, 
CodNETTi DE Martiis Wrote on primitive forms 
of economic evolution and the origin of socialism, 
— Toniolo on the faidors of the economic power of 
medieval Florence, and the rAatiou of scholasticism 
to humanism. Other writers apply sociology to 
political economy, like Vanui, an eminent philo- 
sopher, and Nitti, author of the book on Catholic 
Socialism, in their works on poimlatwn. Ugo 
Rabbeno, who follows the inductive method, 
treated of co-operation, its laws, and development 
in Italy and England, with great talent, and also 
wrote a work on the phases of American pro- 
tectionism. Equally skilled in statistical method, 
and more derided partisans of the socialism of the 
chair, are Carlo F. Ferraris, author of a book on 
labour insurance in Italy, and Aiigu.sto Mortarn, 
who, in his work I Doveri deUa PropncUlfondMi'ia 
e la quesiione sociale, suggests state intervention in 
the tenure of land on behalf of the labourers. 

Meanwhile there is no falling off in more strictly 
technical publications, as on credit, trade, and 
finance. First' among these should he noticed 
Maffeo Pantaleoni's Teoria ddla Traslazime dd 
tdhuii, skilfully explaining the shifting incidence 
of texafiou this book, hot to mention others by 


the same author (r, works named later), showi 
how great has been the progress of scientific in* 
vc.stigation in Italy. Wc may mention the labours 
of Maoltani, to whom wc owe the most tliorougb 
critique of bimetallism, of Ferraris, Stringhcr, 
Fiperno, G. Luzzatti, Do Viti, Loria, Henini, Loriui, 
ill monetary quc.stion8 to which modem Italian 
economists, like tlicir earlier brethren, and nn- 
h.ajqnly lor the same reasons, liavc given much 
atteiilion. Tims on banks we have works by 
Boccurdo, Do Jfcbanni.s, the Storia delle Banclu 
by Rota, and the PrincipU di Scicnm ba/icaria by 
Rota and by l'\;iTan.s. On rural economy there 
are tb- writings of Bertagnolli {v. Authorities), 
and others of equally high quality, by Bianchi, 
Emilio Cossa, and Sartoi i. On subjects of applied 
e.,onoinics mention should be made of the labours 
of Graziani {Teoria ddle Operazioni di Borsa), ol 
Snpino in Ids e.ssay on discount, and especially in 
his Navigazinw dal Piinto di Mstn eronomico, in 
which he discusses questions of frciglit, cost of 
navigation, and generally the economy of mari- 
time enterprise. The writings of Montemartiui 
anil Della Bona on crises are also worth note, of 
A. Rossi and Beuini, both protcclionists, on the 
lialaiice of trade, of Dalla Volta on industrial 
combination and forms of wages, of l)e Viti, 
S.alandra, Alessio, Zorli, Graziani, and Tuviani on 
financial questions. Here, too, quite apart from 
the subjects of the day, mention must bo made of 
tlie bibiiogra]diical series juiblished by a grou]) of 
writers, Alberti, Montanari, Cusumano, Ricca- 
Salerno, Fornari, Siiiigaglia, Loria, Errera, Gobbi, 
Supino, Conigliani, Graziani, Balletti, De Viti. 
Bertolini, under the editorship of Cossa. 

The acclamation wliich in recent years greetea 
the rise of the Austrian School {q.v.) could not 
fail to excite a fascination on Italian minds. The 
natural consequence has been a multitude of com- 
mentators on the theories of Jevons, Menger, 
Bohm-Bawerk, Sax, and Wiescr. For instance. 
Graziani accepts their tlioory of value in his 
Storia critica della teoria dd valore in Italia, and 
so 11 ^, part does Pantaleoni in his Principii di 
Eamomia para, and Alessio in his essay on value, 
.already mentioned. Again Sax’s theories on 
finance are rejnoduced in the Manuale di Scienza 
ddle Finanze of Ricca-Salcrno, and accejdcd, with 
certain modifications, by Conigliani {Teoria degli 
Effetti economici delle Imposte), by Graziani {Di 
alcune questUmi intomo alia Natura e agli Effetti 
economici ddle Imposte, 1889 ; and Natv/ro 
economica ddle. Imposte suite Successioni, 1890) 
and by Mazzola (/ Dati sdentifici ddla Fimanza 
pxdMica, 1887). 

Economic study has received a vigorous impulse 
m Italy through the Giornale. degli Economisti, an 
able review, edited by eminent writers with the 
collaboration of the best intellects in the kingdom. 
It courageously ojiposes protection, both ugi’arian 
and industrial, which has come to tlie front of 
recent years in Italy, to the great injury of national 
economy, and bestows a keen and conscientious 
criticism on the monetary and bank policy of the 
Italian government. 

The work of certain other writers does not com* 
under any of the preceding categories. Among 
I these are economists who are free-traders and 
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Jieial and optimistic phase of the science, the 
product of the sinaJl industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scictUife phase, 
develojiiiig with the expansion of capital. Tile 
first }ihiiso, extends from the middle of the 13th 
to the end of the 18th century; the second 
carries us on to 1870 ; the third, initiated 
about 1870, is devcl()i)iiig beneath our eyes, 
ami may not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Early Phase . — Kcoiiomie thought in 
Italy seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of the less obvious phenomena. 
Thus cvei-y ])lnise of economic science is dislin- 
gnisliod from.its ])receding phase by the dec}>er 
nature of its inquiries. The few caily writers 
of Italy who touch on economic questions, put 
iorward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine themselves to 
[jraiso or criticism from a })urcly theological 
standpoint. The first advance in more thorough- 
going hiquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concerned 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far as tlieso subserve their theoric.s 
on legislation and administration. Hence i 
when writers enter for the fir.st time on tin- 
field oI g(jiuiiic economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
u.'imeL to currency ; and a rich and varied litera- 
tiu’c lisea and nourishes round that subject. 
Ortator dojdh is attained in analysis of inland 
and foioign trade and its n'gulation. Them ' 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
cxUvnal inanifi'stations, secondary forms, or 
mc’het values, without bringing out the inner 
ncjms connecting value Muth distribution of 
wealth. Not till the termination of the early 
phase f’o we come across some passing obscr- 
Vi.iuons on the production and distrbmion of 
we.dtli ; but these embody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13iii century 
to rellect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who ret himself to oppo.s u.sury, — 
both by authority of the Bible, popes, and 
councils, aiid on the principle that time belongs 
to God and may not bo .sold. He also wrote 
learned treatises on monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealth. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th century, when both Baolino Mino- 
rita (131.')) and Egidio Coloima (1247-1316) 
wrote. The Ibrmer treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the lauiily, and the 
citizen ; the latter, of tax.s. In the 15th 
century theological ei^onoinics were developed 
in the writings of St. Antoninus, archbishop 
of FloreiU'.e (1389-1^56), and of St. Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of tlie 
14 th century. They reach the real gist of the 
theory of the circulation and distiibution of 


wealth froffi the basis of theological morality 
tliough the j too have tlieir say against usury. 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis- 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and practical, stimulated by the new pheno- 
mena of deposit and loan banks of the Monti di 
Pietii (ace Mont.s de PifiTf;) and the ])u}>lic re- 
venue derived therefrom. The hanks, defended 
hy some theologians, were assailed chiefly by tlio 
Aiigiistiiiiaiis. The Monti di Pietii were con- 
demned by the Augustiuian Nicolb Barianno and 
tlie Dominican Tommaso de Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Birsto and otliers. Even 
the mechani.sm of bills of excliange became at 
that e])och the subject of subtle })olemic8 among 
tbeologieal writers, some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustintani and Ortensio Capcllone, 
attacked }»rofit derived from exchange operations, 
while others, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal- 
vatore and Basilio Alemanni, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more liiseriminating and scien- 
tific tcndi'iicy began gradually to replace the 
older seliolastic and religious views ; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and the practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency had not indeed been wanting at 
remoter epochs. In the 1 4th century Petrarch, 
in his book De repnhlica optimr, adviinistranda, 
expatiated on justice and moderation in imposts 
and on the abuses of fanners of taxes. Andrea 
do Iscrnia too, the Neajtolitan legist, expressed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
farming of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotrugli, and esjiecially 
Diomede Caiiafa, who in his work I)c regis 
et bom )rfiiu'ipis officio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on the utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
])ublic expenditure, on the convenience of fann- 
ing taxes, and on the as.sessment of taxes. 
The 16th century can boast of still greater 
])rogress in tbe s .me direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmuciu, Francesco Guicciaedini, 
and Nicolo Machiavelli. The first occupied him- 
self largely with iwlitical economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frc<iuently 
iiiti’oduces economics into his histoiical writings, 
and with great skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure pro- 
sperity to indiistr> the .slate should guarantee 
, the secunty of juoperty and grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capal)le producers ; ho alsomain- 
tain.s, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are pojmlons in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their rcs))ective govcinnients ; and, 
finally, anticipates Mai/i’JIUs in affirming that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which checks the indefinite increase of 
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ftperai m Qemmnia^ Roma, 1886 ; I dati soientifid 
della fmanza jmhblim, Roma, 1890.~Messe(liiglia, 
JJei prestiii puhhtici e del wi'ilhr sisfenui di 
consolidazinne, Milauo, 18f>0 ; JitJla teoria deJla 
popolazinne, priiicij/idinenii sotto Vmpdto del 
meioduy Vuroiia, ]8r)8; La moncta e it dstema 
vKmelario in genende, La stnria e la slatidica 
dei mefalli preziod, Roma, 1881-83 ; Jlelazione 
ml TUolo L del progetla di legge still' tmposla 
foiuliaria, Uoma, 1884. — Miiighetti, iJelV eammtiia 
puhblica e, deUe sue atlinenze colla morale e col 
dinlto, Firenze, 1858; Opnscoli ktlcrarii ed e^om- 
mici^ Firenze, 1872, — Morpurgo, Saggi tconoinici e 
slatistici sul Veneto^ Padova, 1868 ; I contadini 
nd Venefo, in the A tii dell' inehiesia agrarut^ Roma, 
1882. — Mortara, Augnsto, / doreri tlella proprield 
fontharia e. la quest tone sodaJe, 2:1 ede., Roimi, 
1885. — Nazzaiii, Saggi di ecmomia politica Milano, 
1881 ; L'liufo di ecorumia politica, 4a ed., Milano, 
1881. — Nitti, Le popolazione ed il sislema snriale, 
Torino, 1894 ; II socialismo cattolico, Torino, 2a 
ed., 1891, — Pantakoni, M., Tmriaddla traslazione 
dei inbuii, Roma, 1882; Teoria della pressione 
trihutana, Roma, 1887 ; Dell' amrnontare probabile 
ddla rirchezza jrrvoaia in Italia, Roma, 1885 ; 
Principu di Eamomia pura, Firenze, 1889.— 
Pecchio, Slor'ia dell' EcoTnMiia puhbhca in Italia, 
2a ed. Lugano, 1832. — Pcscmtorc, Matico, La 
hgica deXh imposle, Torino, 1867. — Pcrrone, Im 
T erra nella odierna econimia capitcdutica, Uoma, 
1893. — Puvianv, Alcune questioni iniomo all' 
imposta sui fobbricati, Bologna, 1890.— Rabbeuo, 
Ugo, La cooperazione in Inghil terra, Milano, 
1885 ; La cooperazione in Italia, Milano, 1886; 
Le Soeietd cooperative di produzione, Milano, 
1889 ; Protezionismo americano, Milano, 1893 ; 
Raccolla degli econoviisti toscani, Firenze, 1847- 
49. — Reymond, j^tudcs sur I’iconomie sociale et 
iniemationale, Turin, 1860-61. — Rieca- Salerno, 
Saggio stdia temda del capitate, Milano, 1877 ; 
Teoria generate dei prestiti 2 >ablici, Milano, 1879 ; 
Del salario e ddU me leggi, Padova, 1878 ; Storia 
delle dnttrine finanziarie in Italia, Roma, 1881 ; 
Manuale di Scienza ddle E'inanze, Firenze, 1888. 
— Romaguo.si, Collezione degli ariicoli d'econoniia 
politica e statislica, Firenze, 1835, Valenti, /,e 


idee economicke di 0. D. Pomagnosi, Roma, 1891. 
— Ros.si, Pellegrino, Coiirs d'^conomie pol digue, 
Bruxelles, 1 852. — Kota, Storia delle handle, M ilano, 
1874 ; Principu di scic7iza bancaria, 2a ed. Milano, 

1885. — Scialoja, I prim ip ii dell' eronmnia sociale, 
Na]ioli, 1818; Scritlori cLassici italiani d'cconomia 
ptolitiai, Milano, 1803-16, Custodi collection, 43 
vols, — Stringlier, Delta eslinzione del corso for- 
ssoso riegli siati Uniti, Roma, 1879. — Siijdno, l/i 
scienza economica in Italia dalla scconda meld del 
secolo XVI. allaprima del A' 17/., Torino, 1888 ; 
II saggio deUo sconto, Torino, 1892 ; Im. naviga- 
zione dal pwiio di vista economico, Roma, 1890 ; 
Teoria ddla trasformetzione dei capUali, Torino, 
1891. — Tangorra, La teoria economica dd cosio di 
prodvjidone, Roma, 1893. — Todde, Note suit econo- 
mia politica, Cagliari, 1885. — Toiiiolo, Dei remoti 
fatlori della potenza economica di Firenze, Milano, 
1882. — Valenti, La leoria del valore, Roma, 1890. 
— Valcriaui, Moliuari, Saggio di Erotemi, ecc., 
Bologna, 1825-28. — Vauni, Studii siilla leoria 
sociologica ddla popolazione, (htti di t'astello, 

1886. — Viti, I>e, Monetae prezzi, Cilti di Gastello, 

1884. — Wemardsky, Kritiko-istoriidieslioe islido' 
wanie obi italianshoi pohlUco - economitdieshn 
literature, Moscow, 1849. — Zorli, Dirillo inbulario 
italiano, Brisighelha, 1892.] Ach. u 

IVERNOIS, Sill Francis d’ (1757-1842). 
A French eiuigi*e, was knighted by George III, 
lie returned to Franco in 1814. 

Hi.s principal work.s were : Tableau historique 
el jwliliqiie dcs pertes que la rholvtion et la guerre 
ont causSes au peupk fran^uis dans sa population, 
son agricsiUure, ses colonies, ses manvftie.turcs d 
son cominerce, Loudon, 1799. A work in form too 
much resembling a jiarty pamphlet, but many ol 
its reflection.^ arc valmable ; and Sur la Mortaliti 
propwiionetle de quelqucs populations considerSe 
comme mesttre tie leur aisance et civilisation, 
Geneve, 1832. 

fTlie Nouvelle Biographie g^n^rale, Paris, 1868, 
vol. XXV., contains a liill notice of him, and lists 
of works. See also Cotiuclin and Guillaumin’s 
DictiSnnaire de V economie politique, Paris, 1852- 
1853.] H.K.B. 


JACINI, Count Stefano (1837-1891) be- 
longed to a Lombard family of Ca.saIbuttano. 
He studied in Switzerland, then at Milan by 
order of the Austrian government, lastly in 
Germany. In his youth he travelled through 
Europe and the East, He then applied him- 
self again to study, and published La praprietd 
fondiaria e lapopolavione agricola in Ijomhardia, 
^-’ilarto, 1864 ; 3rd ed., 1857. During a 
famine in the Valiellina, invited by Maxi^ 
milian of Austria, then governor of Lombardy, 
he wrote Lc condizioni ccoiwniiclie della Valtd- 
Una. Mr. Gladstone translated this pamphlet 
into English to Show how intolerable the Austrian 
rule was in Italy. In 1880 Jacini became 
minister for agriculture and commerce, Cavi'Ur, 
whom he haa supplied with information as 


to the relations of Austria to Lombardy and 
Vcuctia, being Premier. 

Ho gave a strong impulse to the execution 
of the St. Gothard tunnel. His report to Parlia- 
ment on that occasion, 25th February 1866, is a 
good example of his positive method, stating 
ascertained kets which had been made thoroughly 
known through a public inquiry. After being 
appointed a Senator he published several political 
writings, “ Sulle opera pubbliche in Italia nci loro 
rapporti con lo State. — Sulle condizioni della cosa 
pubblica in Ibilia dopo il 1866.” His positive 
lUetiiod made a deep impression on tlie nation 
when the Italian parliament, 15th March 1877, 
ordered an inquiry into agriculture and the position 
of agriculturists {Inchiesta Agraria). The result 
of this inquiry was published in 15 volumes ita, 
1881-1885, Rome (Tip. del Senato) with a prefaci 
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by Jaciui, vol. i. containing an explanation of its 
aim and a statement at the end Udazione Mnale 
(vol. XV, ) collecting its conclusions which, accord- 
ing to liis own words, tijiplitsl tliu experimental 
method to the study of Italy as an agricultiifal 
nation, Jacini did not rely on theory, his works 
show great clearness of observation, he sided with 
free trade, just when the protective system was 
cherished by the supporters of agricultural in- 
terests. A rich landowner himself, he supported 
the jirinciple that property is a social necessity if 
it were only to preserve and to increase agricultural 
wealth, its defence lies in the service it renders 
to society. A- B. 

JACOB, Wn-MAM, F.R.S. (1762 ?-18ol), 
merchant in London, was ajtpointed in 1822 
to the coniptrollcrship of coin returns, which 
|)Ost ho retained during twenty y^rs. lie was 
commission ccl by the Government in 1825 and 
1827 to rcjiort on tlio condition of agiiculturc 
in some of the states of iiortliorn Europe ; the 
results of his observations arc contained in two 
which contain valuable information and 
very full statistics of the state of land and the 
agricultural produce of those countries at that 
period. On the suggestion of Iluskisson lie 
undertook an iiuiiiii'y into the production and 
consumption of the jirecious metals. This w'ork 
shows great research, but is defective, which 
may he attributed partly, for the more recent 
periods, to the insullicieut historical information 
available then. But, as regards earlier times, 
Jacob appears to have put together more in- 
formatir)!! than any one previously, and his con- 
clusions concerning the subsequent and middle 
ages are quoted as authoritative by many recent 
writers on the subject, as by Walker in Money. 

An hibtoncai Inquiry into ilie Production and 
Consivniptiouof the Precious Meteds, 2 vols,, London, 
1831.— Report on Die Trade in Foreign Coi'n, and 
on the Agriculture of the North of Europe, . . . 
To which is added an Appendix of Official docu- 
menl*. Averages of Frias, etc,, London, 1826. — 
“A Report . . . reRj)cctiug the Agru iture and 
the Trade in Corn in some of the Continental 
States of Northern Europe,” in tlie Pamphleteer, 
xxix,, 1828, and several other pamphlets on 
agriculture. K. ii. ii. 

JACTUS NAVIS LEVANDI GRATIA 
(General Average). When a ship and its cargo 
arc in peril of the sea, and the master of the 
ship orders a sacrifice of property to be made for 
the purpose of avoiding the danger, such as 
that of throwing cargo overboard to lighten 
the ship, the loss thus arising has to bo shared 
in common between the ship-owner and owners 
of cargo, i,e. among all those who benefit by, 
its having been made. This piovision of Roman 
law was derived from the maritime law of the 
Rhodians ; hence it is called lex lUiodia dcjiictu 
(see Aveiuige, Maiu . ime). e. a. w, 

JAKOB, Ludwig Heiniuch VON (1759-1827), 
a distinguished economist, was born at Wettin. 
He studied at Merseburg and Halle, and in 


1791 bec^' lO pTofe.^.sor of philosophy at the 
latter place, where he strove to popularise the 
doctrines of Kant. He li!ctnred also witli gieat 
success on ])oHtioal economy. Tlie Russian 
government invited him to lill the chair of 
ec<inoiiiic science, at Kharkow, and the suppres- 
sion of the university of Halle in 1806 induced 
him to accept the offer. Ho .speedily learned 
Rmssian and lectured in that language on political 
science. Ho was favouied by the minister 
Speransky, and in 1809 was called to St. Peters- 
biirg as member of an important finance com- 
mission. On the rc-ostablislinient of the uni- 
versity of Hallo, he rctunied to Gennany and 
resumed liis ])rofessorial work. The Russian 
government on his retirement ennobled him 
and granted him a jx-msion. He was a volumin- 
ous writer on philosophical subjects in the 
earlier part of his career. 

Jakob’.s principal economic publications were : 
Theorie und Praxis in de-r Siaatswirthschaft, 

1 801 ; Ueher die A rljcitleibeigu er tmdfreier Bauem 
in Russland, 1815 ; Grundsdtze der National- 
oekonomie, oder Theorie des Nationalreichthnnis, 
1805 (3rd enlarged edition, 1825) ; Die ^^taais- 
wissenschafi iheoretisch und prakiisch dargestellt 
und erldutert, 1821. Ue closely followed Adam 
Smith, whilst at the same time seeking to place in a 
clearer light the fuudumental concejitions of tlio 
science. He translated into Geriiiau (1807) the 
treatise olM. B. Say and (1803) Tliorntoii’s J'aper 
Credit of Greed llrilahi. J. K. I, 

JANNET, Claudio (18'14-94), after having 
graduated as doctor of law at Aix in Provence, 
and as doctor of ])olitical sciences at Louvain, 
practised some time at the bar in Aix. Having 
been introduced to Le Play, he became the most 
brilliant of his disciples and fellow-labourers, 
and following liis method, made a personal 
inquiry into the state of the populations of 
Daiiphine and Provence. 

Juniiot wrote in 1867 an e.s.say on the Lex Vo- 
conia, and after having puhlislied in 1873 his 
Institutions Sociales et le Dioit Civil tl Sparte, he 
icturned from a, journey in America with his 
fltats Uiiis Conieinporains — pub. 1876, — a criti- 
cal examination of the institutions, moral con- 
ditions, and ideas prevalent in the great republic 
after the war of secession ; this book, which in 
thinejn years went through lour editions, estab- 
lished the reputation of Jannet as an acute ob- 
server, although he certainly did not see American 
democracy in the same iavourable light as Ite 
Tocqucville forty years before. However, in his 
last edition (1889), he is glad to te.stify that “the 
political condition of the United States has con- 
siderably improved” (.see* his monographs in the 
Ouvriers des deux mmdes, e.g. “ Un Metayer de 
Texas.”) 

Having been elected the first professor of political 
economy at the C^atholic Imstitntc o “ Paris, Jannet 
occupied this chair until the time of his death. 
According to one who knew him w’ell, he aimed 
“ot following the method of observation and 
keeping to the exact study of facts, so as to give 
economic science a solid foundation, and at illut 
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tratiug it by judicious historical descriptions of 
the past and c’oiiij)arativo iiifonnatioii derived from 
both contincuts, bnMtliiiig into tlu*. whole the spirit 
of elevated moral thoiiglit. ” This object ho sue- 
eessl'iilly attained, both iu his academic lectures 
and in the two large works published during this 
period : Le /Sbr/o/b me, d'f:fnt d, la Itp/orme Soriale, 
1889, and le (Jupdul^ la i^peoulation ct la Finance 
an XIX* >S’eV/r, 1892. Jiuinet probably was the 
most seholarly and certainly one of the best and 
most widely informed of the French economists 
of his geiieratioii ; with a marked Uoman Catholic 
and couservative bias, his standpoint is the stand- 
point of unrestricted economic liberty combined 
with a due acknowledgment of the relativity ol 
economic phenomena and deej) religious and moral 
convictions. ^I’o socialistic schemes of reform, 
whatever might be their origin, lie was firmly 
o]»posed ; although he admitted that the rise ol 
KatlLcdeisocKtUamus! was the natural outllow of the 
past history of Cennany, he would not admit that 
a Hoeialistic legislation could achieve its siijijiosed 
ends even iu Germany. Denying thus to the 
state any right of interleieuce with fiiiestions of 
production, distribution, and consiimjiiiou, he 
however, recommended in case of need a libcial 
policy of stibceuUons, to bo provided as well by 
the masters {jiairomaje) as by eouimmial and cor- 
poration funds. In conimnu with Lb PLay, he 
consistently strove to obtain the lelorm of the 
French law of beipiest, and to restore the power ] 
ol p!i1,ernal authority mi this iioint as a remedy 
against rural depoimlation and the demoralisation 
ol the wealthy classes of society, dannet was a 
frequent contributor to the leading French peri- 
odicals, sucli as the Hi'fonne Soaaley the Jilcono- 
misle Fran^avi, the Correspondent, the Jleoue des 
Deux Mmules, and tlie Fohjhiblion (see Bequust, 
PowEli I if). Ott. 

JANSSEN, SiiiTHEODOim^d. 1748), director 
of the South Sea Cumuany, contributed several 
articles on the trade between Great Britain and 
France to tlie Bfiiish Merchant, edited by 
Cliarlcs Kino {q.v.), during the controvensy 
on the commercial treaty with France iu 1713. 
Of the pajiers afterwards republished as the 
British McrclMut, 3 vols. 8<o, London, 1721 
and 1743, Janssen was tlie author of General 
Maxims in Trade, particularly niiplicd to ilte 
Commerce between Great Britain and Trance, 
reprinted in the Somers Tracts, 4to,' 1752, 
vol. iv. ; 4to, 1809, vol. xiii. After giving a 
short summary of the piiitciples of the Mekc^in- 
TiLE System Li the lorm of “maxims in 
trade assented to by everybody,'’ he discusses 
tlie various branches of English commcice which 
would be affected by Uie projicscd treaty with 
’’’“'nee, and concludes that ‘'the high duties 
are the only fence we have left against an 
inundation of French commodities upon us,” 
and that if the treaty were carried into effect 
“our capital stock of gold and silver would be 
diminished.” The D’catise has no scientific 
value, but it is a good illustration of the 
mercantile system in its mo.st unreasoiial/e 
form. It apneiilod to the prejudices of the 


merchants, whose vigorous opposition to the 
treaty secui'cd its rejection. 

[For fiirtlier jiarticiilars of Janssen’s career vult 
DicLioruvry of Nalamul. Binyr^^pi^V'^ a* 
'JAUROLD, Tuomas (1770-1853), a physi- 
cian, born in Essex, and educated at Aberdeen, 
practising first at Stockpoit, then at hlanchesicr, 
was the author of Dissertations on Man, Bhilo- 
sophical, Physiological, ami rulitical, in answer 
to Mr. Mallhuss Essay on the Principle oj 
Population, 1806. 

Ho thmks Malthus has not sufficiently noticed 
that increase of food dejionds on huniaii action 
(29-30) ; also there is no proof that, where dis- 
comforts arc great, increase of population is slow, 
and mutatis mutandis (16, 17). Vice, for example 
drunkenness, is not only sometimes a check, Imt 
sometimes a cause of population (38 scq.). Dr. 
.larrobl draws on his medical experience, and this 
gives Ids book a character of its own. “ During 
three years, I have attcndeil with cniisidcrabhi 
eaio to the diseases of the poor of the town of 
Stockport, and iu that peiiod have not seen fewer 
than 5000 sick persons who then weie' or had 
been employed in manufacturing cotton” (GO). 
Ho thinks the factory children (200 in miniber) 
were healthier than those ol other occupations, 
though factory work is that “to which the eyes 
of the public are directed with the most watchful 
jealousy.” If there we.re more of Ins own experi- 
ences and less of his criticisms, wliich are seldom 
well-founded, the book would have been ol greater 
value. His paradox, that “an iinsouiid constitu- 
tion in a civilised country most commonly proves 
prolific” (305), has found sui portors in our own 
(lays; but is hardly a demonstrable anv moie 
than a comfortable doctrine. Few will apee 
with him now in oondemning Malthus for find- 
ing “ail analogy in pinieiple” between the vege- 
table, animal, and human kingdoms in respect 
of increase (329), or in regarding Malthus as 
destitute of due faith in rrovidence (327 serj. 
cji. 364). If the hook in its main arguments has 
a faniiVv likeness to many other refutations of 
Malthus, it is at least superior to most of them in 
moderation of tone. 

Hi.s other writings were — Letter to Smmtd 
Whitirread, M.P., on the Pour Laws, 1807.— 
Anlhroqtoloyia or Dissertations on the Foim and 
Colmir of Man (Stockport), 1803.— A paper on 
National Characlcr in Transactions of Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 1811. — In- 
stinct and Remon qddlosoqthicnlly investigated With 
a view to ascertain the Pnndples of the Science of 
Education (Manchester), \%^<o.—lCducaiion of Uie 
People, Part I. (Manchester), 1847. J. B. 

JARVIS, Edward (1803-1884), born in 
Concord, Massachusetts ; lived in Boston. Ho 
was educated as a jihysician, and devoted much 
attention to vital statistics. He edited the 
vital statistics of the United States census of 
1860, published in vol. iv. of the census of that 
year ; and contribuied many papers to periodicals 
and societies on subjects relating to the increase 
of the population. 

Among these may be mentioned The Increase oJ 
UwnanLife, Infant Mortality, Boston, 1873. 
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He was tlio second president of the American 
Statistical Association, serving from 1852 until 
his death. n. u. D. 

JENKIN, ITenky Ciiaim.ks Fi,etcmi^; 
(]8ii3-1885), an eminent clocti'iciaii, and pro- 
lessor of engineering at the university of Edin- 
hurgh, deserves notice here as having coiitii- 
buted to political economy some very oiiginal 
pa})er3 of tlie highest theoi'ctical importance 
and of considerable practical interest. 

In a }ta])er on “Trade Unions,” in North 
British llcoicio, 18G8, , Tonkin refutes the belief 
that uidons cannot be ecomnnically beneficial to 
their iiicmhcrsjby a masterly analysis of the law 
of demand and supply. He represents the rela- 
tion between ])rice and demand by a. function : 
D =/ ; or, more elaborately, D -/ ^A -P ; 

where x is the price, and A is an unknown 
constant; so that the decrease of a*, or increase 
of p corr(‘S})ond8 to what has since been called 
an “extension” of demand, tlic incicase of A 
to a “rise” (see CouiiNor). Similarly, the 
equation S-=-E (B + a;) expresses the relation 
between price and supi)ly. Tlie eipiation 
F (B + a:)=/ (A + i) determines the ])rice x. 

Descending to practical details, tlio writer 
discusst s in i,lio light of first-hand knowdedge, 
tne police of trade unions wdth respect to 
jnece work, over-time, and other ari'angemcnts. 
Mucli weight attaches to his adnee as to the 
lights ami limitations of combination. 

In the pa])er on The Graphic Bcprescntalion 
of (U lau'S f Supply ami Demand, ami their 
application >o Labour, 1868, resuming his 
iiiuth ‘inatical analysis, he continues to show' 
"how much the value of all things depends on 
simple mental jihenomena, and not on laws 
having mere quantity of materials for their 
subjc(;t.” He constructs a demand ^ciirve 
ami 0 sujiply curve virtually identical with 
Courmu’s constructions. “ In a given .arket, 
at a given time, the inaiket price of the 
commodity will be that at which the supply 
and demand curves cut.” .fenkiu calls this the 
first law of demand and supply. Attention 
should be called to the statement [Papers, p. 86) 
that “ the law only conics into operation where 
buyers and sellers can approximately estimate 
whether at a given price the quantity wanted 
or the quantity for sale is the greater,” The 
second law form' dates the effect on price of an 
increase of the "whole supply,” or of the 
"whole purchase fund.” The third law is: 
" In the long run the price of the manufactured 
article is chiefly determin'\i by the cost of its 
production, and the quantity manufactured . . . 
by the demand at that price.” Here "cost of 
production is no one fi: cd cost, constant for all 
quantities”; and the first and third laws seem 
to diflcr only as “short periods from longf In 
applying these laws, Jonkin conceives the action 


of a combin*'. lion as modifying the supply curve. 
"The legitimate action of trade unions is tc 
enable the labourer to set a reserve price on 
his merchandise.” . . . "The pow'er of bargaining, 
or, in other words, of reserving some of the 
goods for sale, may lower the supply cuiTe.” . . 
lie employs largely the conception of the " cost 
of production of a labourer”; from which he 
deduces just conclusions as to the importance 
of a high standard of life. 

The paper on the Incidence of Taxes, 1871, 
opens with a brilliant exposition of the principle 
now' known as Consumeii’s Ren'J'. Jenkin had 
re-discovered not only the general theory which 
Dupuit first propounded, but also the ])articular 
a])proxiination by w'hich Dupuit mndc it applic- 
able (DuruiT, Papers, p. 114). The effect of 
a tax on price is rc})re.sented by Jenkin in 
much the same way as it had been by Cournot. 
In conclusion, ho discusses tw’o parliculnr taxes 
— on houses and on rent ; employing in the 
trcatnmnt of the latter subject a su])jily curve of 
a very peculiar construction. 

The Time-labour System is a i)roposed new 
form of contract between men and masters. 
Men are to ho engaged for a long i)eriod — say, 
six mouths, — each man is liable to dismissal, 
but the master engages to receive as substitute 
any competent workman, at the same w'agcs, 
for tho unexpired period. Also, each man is 
free to throw up his employment on condition 
of finding a competent substitute. The object 
is to correct the characteristic imperfection of 
the labour market — namely, that a master 
cannot take on a few additional men at 
an advance of wages without raising w'agos 
all round. 

In the paper entitled Is one man’s gam 
aiwiher man’s loss ? Jenkin enhances some 
elementary principles of economics by tho 
physical metai)hor of a "closed circuit,” round 
W'hich money travels in one direction, goods in 
another. " If wo imagine all our closed barter 
circuits drawn Ih'- s from man to man, with 
anowheads to show' which way the goods 
travi lied, every man [in an imaginary isolated 
community of workers] would liavo as many 
lines (oi'iiiiig into him as went out.” 

The jm})ers described here are published — some 
for the first tma—in Papers Literary, Scientific, etc., 
London, 1888, 2 vols. 8vo, edited by Sidney Colvin 
and J. A. Ewing, with a memoir by Robert Louis 
Stevenson in his most charming style, f. y. k. 

JENNINGS, RiciiAiiifc (flourished in the 
middle of the 19th century), of Trinity College, 
*Cnmbridge, will be remembered as one of those 
W'ho in Jovons’s w'ords first " clearly appreciated 
the nature and importance of the law of utility.” 
In his Elements of Political Econmiy, con- 
formably to tho deflnitiou of the subject as the 
relation between human nature and exchangeable 
objects, Jennings begins with psychology and 
physiology. He distinguishes tw'O kiuds of 
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commoditioa — primary and secondary : the 
former exciting nerves of common sensation, e.g. 
the sensation of warmth or cold, and tliat winch 
follows the satisfaction of ii linger ; tlie latter 
exciting nerves of .s])ecial sensation, sight, 
hearing, smell, etc. — ronglily corresponding to 
necessaries and luxuries. The dillbrence between 
these classes is that “necessaries may confer 
their full amount of satisfaction in the. ahscuce 
of luxuries ; while luxuries cannot bo enjoyed 
by those who want the necessaries of life.” 
Another dillercnco is that “the satisfaction 
which is derived from objects which alTcct the 
special .senses is less dependent on quantity.” 
Here reference is made to what is now called 
the Law of Diminishiko U tility, thus formu- 
lated by Jennings. “ With respect to all com- 
modities our feelings show that the degrees of 
satisfaction do not ]»rocced pan pasm with the 
tpiantities consumed — they do not advance 
c<iually with each instalment of the eoinmodity 
olfcrecl to the senses and then suddenly stop — 
but diminish gradually uiilil they ultimately 
disappear” (]). 98). Tlio law of increasing 
disutility is stated with corresponding clearness 
(p. 120). That its operation is more marked 
in tlie case of bodily than that of mental labour 
is an imjiortant observation. 'J’herc is much 
more psychology, but of a less original character. 

In the second book, Jennings a[iplies his prin- 
ciples to the phenomena of exchange. lie 
anticipates that economic theories “may be 
expressed in figures” . . . “exhibited in the 
forinuhe, and analysed by the dilferent methods 
of algebra and fluxions.” Ho looks also for 
rather drastic applications of the new imlitical 
economy. Thus one of his jtroposals is that 
a considerable share of the proiiorty of proprietors 
dying without leaving ncir relations should 
revert to the state. 

A similar vein of suggestion is found in 
Jennings’ later work, Social DeUutions . . . 
Convinced that, “in determining the incidence 
of taxation, the condition of women is an object 
worthy of attention," the author proposes to 
tax the employment of men in domestic service 
and in shops, in order to make room for women 
in those callings (p. 1 1 5). The proposal that we 
should select our statesmen by a sort of examina- 
tion in the theory of value shows a certain want 
of humour. A similar criticism applies to much 
of the tirade against fallacies. The second work 
does not form an advance upon the finst. 

Natural Elements Political Economy, 1855. 

- Social Delusions concerning Wealth and Want, 
1856. 

[A thenasum, 1 856, p. 898. — Westminster Itevmo, 
July 1856. — Jevons, Theory of Political Economy, 
cli. iii. p. 69, 2nd ed. — Cairncs, Character and 
Logical Method Political Economy, pp. 66, 110, 
224.] F. Y. K. 

JENYNS, SoAMS (1704-1787), poet and 
miaoellaneouB 'Witer, sat in parliament from 


1742 till 1780, and was a lord commissioner of 
the board of trade and plantations, from 1756, 
until it was merged with another department 
ip 1 782. 

Jeuyns’ econoniio writings, ju'obably owing to 
his ollicial jiosition, attracted attention at the 
time beyond their deserts. Ilis view.s on economic 
(luestions are generally uusoniul, and he is not 
consistent ; he imputes the high price of pro- 
visions, about 1767, to the national debt, and to 
the increase of indivitlual wealtli, which increase 
he also attributes in part to the national debt. 
These opinions are only noteworthy inasmuch as 
they are an instance of the mistakes made by cou- 
teinporary ob.servcrs, even when well placed for 
observation, in recording the events which jiassed 
umlcr their eye.s. lie inaintfiined the right of the 
home government to tax the American colonies at 
will. Of his writings, which have been collected 
by his biographer, Cole, into four volume.s (1 790), 
those dealing with economic questions are — 

Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences of the 
present High Price of Provisions (1767). — The 
Objections to the Taxation of our American Colch 
nies by the Legislature of Great Britain briejly 
considered (1765 ). — Thoughts on a Pariiameniary 
Reform (1781 ). — Thoughts on the National Debt 
(first printed in Cole’s edition, 1790). 

[Biographical Memoir, ju'ctixcil to C. N. Cole’i 
edition of Soame Jenyns’ works, 1790. — Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary. — R. Anderson, Complete 
Collection of the Poets of Great Britain, vol. xL 
1794, p. 983.] u. H. H. 

JETONS DE PRESENCE (Fr.) are the form 
in which attendance fees are paid in Franco to 
directora or menibeis of committees in public 
companies or societies when the functions ara 
presumed or declared to be honoraiy. Some 
companies give a jeton de presence, usually ten 
francs, to shareholders who attend the annual 
meetings. Hhejctons arc generally silver medals 
specially coined, bearing the name of the com- 
pany, 4 ,and which may bo exchanged for their 
nominal value in cash. Rich directors frequently 
keep them to use as counters for card-jilaying 
at home. 

[Dictionnaire des Finances, ii. 460, 1894.] 

T.L. 

JETSAM AND FLOTSAM. Seo Flotsam 
AND Jetsam. 

JEVONS, William Stanley (1835-1882), 
one of the gi’eatest English economists of the 
19th century, was born at Liverpool. His 
father, Thomas Jevons, was in the iron trade, 
and interested in all the new engineering schemes 
of his time. His mother, Mary Ann Jevons, 
was the eldest daughter of William Koscoo, the 
author of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici, a man 
of much learning and refinement. Her mind 
had been cultivated by constant companionship 
with her father and by the intellectual society 
which she enjoyed under his roof. She was a 
person of considerable poetical talent and 
strong religions feeling. W. S. Jevons, the 
ninth child of these parents, —with othei 
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relations of much education and ability,— was 
thus early brought under influences which 
assisted to develop his mind and character. 
His mother encouraged her children in th\Mi 
love of drawing and music. SJie ^^carefuJl}' 
fostered,” W. S. Jevons wrote, “a liking for 
botany, giving me a small microscope and 
many books, which I yet have. Strange as it 
may seem, 1 now believe that botany and the 
natural system, by exercising discrimination of 
kinds, is the best of logical exercises. What I 
may do in logic is perhaps derived fi’om that 
early attention to botany.” 

Early in 184G Jevons was sent to the 
Mechanics’ Institute High School, Livcri)Ool, 
of which Dr. W. B. Hodgson, afterwards 
professor of political economy in Edinburgh, 
was then head -master. In 1850 he entered 
University C'oll(*gc School, London, and in 
I8r)2 matriculated at the University of Ijondon, 
with honours both in chemistry and botany. 
Meanwhile the means of eaniing a livelihood 
had to be sought, and Bro lessors Williamson 
and (iraham, who had observed bis great 
ability and power of work in the college 
laboratory, recommended his apjjointment as 
assayor to the new mint at Sydney. Further 
study in other directions had now to be checked. 
Ho studied assaying at the Paris mint, and iu 
18 54, vhen not yet nineteen, sailed for Sydney. 
He lemaiiiod five years in Australia, tilling his 
post at the mint with skill and success. The 
study of meteorology attracted him strongly, 
and ho devoted himself to it with his wonted 
thoroughness. His intei’cst in later life in 
recording the ])erioLlicity of the “sun-spot” 
dis lubances and the connection between these 
ami obanges in the seasons, the price of corn, 
and comfticrcial crises, was doubtless quickened 
by the.se investigations. During this }>eriod, 
nolitical economy also appears to have attracted 
hi. nth iition. 

His ])osition at Sydney was an L' nourable 
one. Tlie income was considerable, the more 
creditable to him because attained at so early 
an age, and the more important becamsoho was 
now entirely dependent on his own exertions. 
But an ardent desire for further opportunities 
of mental improvement overcame all other 
considerations. “ Another year’s regular hard 
study,” ho wi’ote to hi.s sister Lucy (Mrs. John 
Hutton) in 1868, “ especially at my increased 
age, will be invaluable, and its loss would bo 
regretted to the end of my life.” lie rctunied 
to England in 1859, re-entered University 
College, took the B.A. dcgi-ce 1880, the Ricardo 
scholarship the same '■uMir, the M.A. with a 
gold modal 18G3. He was, 1866, appointed 
professor of logic and mental and moral 
philosophy and Col den lecturer on political 
economy in the Owens College, Manchester, 
posts which ho held till 1875, when the sti'aiii 
of inoi'easing work, coupled with somewhat 


failing he*alth, oom]>elled him unwillingly to 
resign. In the same year, 1876, he was 
elected professor of political economy in 
University College, London, a post which he 
retained till 1880. 

JevouH was elected Follow of tlio Royal Society in 
1872. lie iiiairied, iu 18(57, Harriet Ann, third dau{,diter 
of Mr. J. E. Taylor of Mancliostor, founder and 
proprietor of the Muiu’lmster (lumduin jtaper. His 
marriage was an eminently hapjtv one. llis love lor 
music was a constant solace. Ifo hud const meted 
himself a very weli-toned orgsn for hi.s liouse, and was 
an unusually accomtilishcd musician. 

Tiiongh reserved in character, he was a very pleasant 
conqiuninn and extremely instinctive in conversation. 
One who had the advantage of knowing hnii, and fre- 
quently experienced the help winch his powcriul mind 
brought to the solution of any econuiiiic problem, 
remarked of his conversation, “It was moic like talking 
with an early Greek pliilo.sa]>lier, li one can realise 
what that would have ticcii, than with one of our con- 
temjMirai ies.” 

Perhaps the most rcinaikable feature iu his life was 
hi-, early and luisworviiig conviction that he was 
dcslined to do some great woik, his entire devotion of 
hiinsflf to piepaiation for it, ami aftorwauls his unhesi- 
tating renunciation of anything, however tempting, that 
seemed to stand in the way ol it. Thus in 1851, when 
he was sixteen, he writes, “ 1 began to think tliat I 
could and ought to do more than others,”— in 1867 when 
twenty-two, tliat. ho has “one wish, or one 
VIZ. to be ajiov'erful ijond in the woild," — in 18(53, when 
twenty-seven, and smidened hy want ot immediate suc- 
cess oil his return from Kydney, he still sees a hope in his 
“capacity of seeing the sameness and difference of 
things, which if liistory and . . . oxpeiienee<l men are 
to bo believed, is a rare and valuable kind of power.’ 
His subsequent career was the carrjdng out of these 
convicl.ions. He could lot noi.hing draw him aside Iroiii 
the omieavour to cany out his scieiitilic career to tlie 
utmost limit of his capabilities. 

While it is primarily as an economist that 
Jevons claims attention in the Dictionary of 
Political Economy, his researches as a logician 
and a student of scientific method cannot ho 
ignored. Indeed it will ho convenient to begin 
witli an examination of the Principles of iSdenoe, 
in which Jevons sums up and apjilies the results 
of his long and severe researches in logic. Ho ’ 
bases his system upon the generally received 
axioms that “whatever is is,” that “a thing 
cannot both ho and not be,” and that “a 
thing must ho or not be.” But to 

these ho adds the principle of “the Substitu- 
tion of Similars,” that is to say, the axiom 
that whatever is tnio of A is true of every- 
thing ‘that cannot be distinguished from A 
in the relation contemplated. Thus it B is 
identical with A then B may be substituted for 
A in any assertion that has been sbomi to be 
true of A. Tbo next and cnicial step is to 
bring every projiositioii into tlio form of the 
assertion of an identity. , Thus the proposition 
“men are mortal ” becomes iu Jevons's system 
“ man ” is the same as “ mortal man. ” There- 
fore if anything can be said of “man " the same 
can be said of “mortal man,” and if “man” 
can bo predicated of any subject, “ mortal man ” 
can bo predicated of tbo same subject. Now 
whatever may be thouglit of tlio psychological 
principle that a proposition is tlio assertion ol 
an identity, it is unq^uostiouablo tliat it logi- 
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cally involves siicli an identity, jevons can 
therefore throw l\is i)roi)oaitions into a form 
which at once admits of the application of the 
principle of the “ suhstitiition of similars.” 
Let us take the two piopoaitions (11 “Ciesar” 
is the same as “ the man Caesar” ; (2) “man " 
is the same as “morhil man.” Now (2) en- 
ables ns to substitute “ niortiil man ” for “man ” 
in (1), and wc liave “C<esar” is the same as 
“the mortal man Cicsar”; or symbolically 
puttijig A lor Ca'sar, B for man, and C foi- 
morbil, wo have (1) A is the same as AB, (2) 
B is the s;xme as BC, wliencc by substitution A 
is the same as ABC. It is now possible to 
elaborate a system in which every proposition 
shall be convertible, and to found upon it a 
symbolical manijnilation of terms, with its 
appropriate algebra, that constitutes an in- 
definite advance u])on the “Barbara, Celar<*nt, 
etc.” of Petrus Hispanns. Having reduced 
deductive reasoning to a mechanical process, 
Jevons found no insup('rahle diliiculty in con- 
structing a syllogising machine ; but he regarded 
this triumj)h as possessing little priictical though 
considerable thcoretieal sigiiilieance. From his 
reconstruction of deductive reasoning Jevons 
goes on to contend that induction is an inverse 
process entirely de])cndent upon the laws ot 
deduction for its validity. The nc.xt step is to 
show that mathematics is hut a special applica- 
tion of logic, and that the mathematical equa- 
tion is subject to ju'ccisely the same laws as the 
logical identity, the apparent ditferenee being 
due to the universal presence in the equation 
of certain limiting conditions which are not 
assumed unless expressly stated in the logical 
identity. The doctrine of chances is now de- 
veloped in immediate depoiideiice ii])on the law 
of “substitution of similars”; lor the root 
principle of the doctrine of chances is that in- 
asmuch as belief ought to depend ii]»on the 
distribution of our knowledge and ignorance, 
therefore we should helievo the same about one 
event as wo believe about another, our know- 
ledge or ignorance of which is the same. The 
doctrine of chances in its turn is made the basis 
of the whole system of scientific investigation and 
induction, in the develupment of which Jevons’s 
genius finds a thoroughly congenial field, and 
in which the scope of his scientific reading 
becomes manifest. 

We will pass from this treatise on method to 
a collection of writings on currency and finance, 
which forms an almosf ideal application of tho 
“principles of science” to a group of problems 
of equal complexity and importance. The 
volume contains papers written at every period 
of Jevons’s literary life, and, as Professor Foxwell 
remarks in his preface, it is not till they are 
read together that the impressive unity of con- 
ception, firmness of gi’asp, and tenacity of scien- 
tific puriiose which they reveal can bo adequately 
folt. With eqtlal patiencie and sagacity Jevons 


separates out tho SEBCular from the periodic 
variations in the phenomena of price, discount, 
pressure on reserves, frequency of bankruptcies, 
and so forth. His elaborate logarithmic and 
other tabulations are models of sound method 
and laborious research illuminated by theory, 
not likely soon to be superseded. His brilliant 
atteni})t to bring tlie periodicity of commercial 
fluctnations into connection with that great 
])hysi(;al ])criod wliicli is indicated, for instance, 
l)y the changes in the aspect of the snn-s})ots 
and the electrical condition of the earth, it' not 
conclusively successful, is suggestive of tho 
highest range of physico-cconomic law which 
we arc ever likely to attain. From his examina- 
tion of the actual phenomena of the currency, 
Jevons proceeds to the discussion of questions 
of monctory tiolicy, both domestic and inter- 
national. Ho deals with such (picstions as the 
possibility of an international coinagi^, the prin- 
ciples of note-issue, the best means of maintain- 
ing the standard weight of coins, and of securing 
(by the institution of a conqwund unit ot’ value) 
an assured stability iu the standard of deferred 
payments. On tho now hnrning question of 
bimetallism, Jevons’s position, thongh })crrect]y 
unequivocal, is almost certain to be misunder- 
stood by those wlio know it only at second 
hand. He fully recognises the serious nature 
of the evils deplored by bimetallists, and the 
theoretical possibility of maintiining a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver by international 
agrecmojit ; but the prof^rious natiii’O of such 
an agi’eerucnt, and the danger of sudden dis- 
turbance to existing obligations, ajijicared to him 
to be fatal objections. Thus bimetallists and 
monometallists alike appeal, with perfect sin- 
cerity and justice, to the authority of Jevona 
at one point or another of tlie argument, and 
it may be coufiflontly asserted tliat when the 
controv^ei-sy is waged within tho lines laid down 
by Jevons, the era of scientific discussion will 
have definitely begun, and a decision on scien- 
tific grounds will not he far distant. 

In addition to his studies in finance, Jevona 
trejitcd a gi’cat variety of questions relating to 
state control and management. On the broad 
principle of state socialism and individualism 
Jevons was without prejudices. His determin- 
ing principle was purely Benthamite. “ Will 
a measure increase tho sum of happiness ? ” was 
the only question which he would admit as 
ultimately relevant. But the evidence upon 
which wo must rely for an answer is often am- 
biguous, always in large part indhect, and 
generally conjectural. Hence the necessity ol 
extreme caution in arriving at conclusions, 
together with a considerable degree of boldness 
in hazarding experiments. Our only guides are 
experience and analogy ; and wherever experi- 
ence seems to contradict analogy, as will often 
be the case, onr rule must bo to analyse more 
carefully and so correct the analogy, instead ol 
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ignoring or flenying the experience. Follov\’ing 
these princij)les, Jovons collected a vast mass 
of information un social fpiestions, atid analysed 
it so scrupulously that his work is alimVi 
equally valuahlc when exiiori(Mice has confirmed 
and Avhen it has eontradietccl his anticij)atioiis. 
In cxaniini]ig questions f)l' state aLtion, Jevons 
very earerully distingniislios between state amtrul 
of pri\’atc enter])nsc and state minHUfumml oJ' 
enterpiise. AVilh relcronee to the foiiuer, wo 
cun only say that there is a ])resuniptioii against 
iiiteiiercnce, in so far as unin)j)eded freedom 
nuist he held to he a source of happiness, and 
therefore any restriction of freedom an evil. 
But this pi esLinq)tion must yield in innumcrahle 
instances to the demonstrated fact that greater 
happiness has resulted from control. A con- 
spicnons instance is furnished hy the Factoiiy 
A('/rSj and Jc-vons w'ould gradually extend their 
principle so as to ju’ohihit altogether the em- 
ployment of child-hearing women in factories. 
The conditions under which state management, 
Rs distinct from state control, is likely to he 
advantageous, were submitted hy Jevons to a 
rigorous analysis, w iiich ought to he the starting- 
point of all discussions of the subject. The 
conditions he held to be favourable to state 
inauagement are as follows ; (1) where number- 
less widc-spi^ad operations can only be efliciently 
connect c'’, united, and co-ordinated in a single 
all extonsivo goveiiimeiit system; (2) where 
the operations possess an invariable routine-like 
eharaoter ; (8) where they are performed under 
the iiuhlic eye or tor the service of individuals 
wiiO will immediately detect and expose any 
failure or Hxity ; (4) where theie is but little 
cap.tal ex pend; hire, so that each year’s revenue 
and expense account shall represent with sutti- 
cicTit accuracy the real commercial conditions 
of the dopartment. An exhaustive examination 
of the facts, with reference to these critj^ia, led 
Jevons to pronounce in favour of the state 
management of telegraphs ami telcpli- ues, and 
the estahlishinnnt of a parcel post, none of 
them accomplished facts when ho WTole ; hut 
against the state inanagcinent of railways, whieli 
however should be strictly controlled in tlie 
interests of the community. It may be meii- 
tiuned that Jevons had a strong dislike and 
gUH})icion of trade unions, based on gi’ouiids of 
economic theory. But he looked for their 
gradual traiisformatiou into co-oj>crative socie- 
ties, and w cmbl leave tlicm absolutely free. On 
similar gi-ouiids he })laced small hope in methods 
of arbitration and conciliation, trusting rather 
to the free play of comjictition. It should he 
noticed in connection with labour questions 
that Jevons never lost sight of the vital dis- 
tinction, so genei'ally overlooked, between the 
horizontal cleavage of the industrial community 
into various giadcs of skilled and unskilled 
labour, managers, capitalists, landowners, and 
10 forth, and the vertical cleavage into the agii- 


cultnial interest, the coal interest, the iron 
interest, et-o. Throiuji neglect of this distinc* 
tion a class movement and a trade movement 
may easily he confounded. Jevons had a pio- 
fonnd faith in the future of imlustrial partner- 
shi]is— a faith that survived rude shocks, for 
lie frankly ow ned that English experience was 
against liim, and that I'A-cncli experience is 
always nn.safe ground for reasoning by analogy 
to England. 

Tlie ma.ss of work already reviewed is great; 
hut wc have still to notice the treatise hy which 
Jevons’s jilacc in the history of economic theory 
will ultimately he deteimiiied. In his TMory 
of Political Eemot)]]} he attemjits nothing less 
than the reconst rnetion of the science of econo- 
mies as the calculus of human satisfactions. 
Production derives itjs whole significance from 
consumption ; that is to say, from the satis- 
factions to which it ministcis ; and the signifi- 
cance of any sjiccial unit of jiroduct is due to 
the increment of satisfaction which it is capable 
of producing. Hence the scale of equivalence 
of any two commodities is determined by the 
scale of equivalence of the increments of satis- 
faction wliich they are capable of producing. 
Exchange value then is determined by incre- 
mental etlicicncy as a jwoduccr of satisfaction. 
But this incremental significance is not abso- 
lutely fixed. It depends on the amount of the 
commodity already possessed or enjoyed hy the 
individual or the community W'hosc satisfaction 
wo are considering. Thus we obtain the foimula 
that if E(ir) represents the whole significance, 
or value in use, of a commodity to its possessor, 
then will represent the significance of an 
increment of it to liini, or in other w’ords, wdll 
he the gauge of its exchange value (see Dkorek 
OK IlTiiiiTY and Final Dj.guk.r of UTiiiiiT). 
Should the incremental eflieieney, and so the 
exchange value of the pioduct of a given com- 
bination of j)roductive elforts he greater when 
such efforts are turned into ojie channel than 
when they arc titrnod into another, this fact 
will deteiTiino the course they will actually 
tike. The more significant ])roduct will there- 
fore be inn-eased in (juantity, and the less signi- 
ficai.t decreased. Hene,e the incremental signi- 
ficance of the foi-mer w'ill decline, and that of 
the latter will rise, until there is equilibrium. 
There will now- ho equivalence between the 
relative expenditures of productive effort and 
the relative values of the ])roduct ; though it will 
not he the cost of prodiietion that has deter- 
mined the value of the products, hut the 
(anticijKitcd) value of the ju'oducts that has 
determined the direction of productive effort. 
These principles, together with the “law of 
indilferonco" — in reality a new application of 
the “ substitution of similars ” — enable Jevons 
la throw the theory of cxchango into the foi-m 
of systems of equations. From this we must 
inevitably proceed to the theory of distribution. 
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Value had long been rceogiiisod ali the oauao 
and not the ellbct of rent, .levoiia declared it 
to bo the cauHo and not the offeet of wages also. 
Heiiec the 1 henry of distrihntioii must be built 
up afresh, taking as the sbirting-poiut the signi- 
fleance of the juodne.t to the consumer. Jevons 
has hift nineli for Ids followers to do in working 
out this the(^ry. The form of his equ.ations is 
open to just e,ritieism. lie seems hardly to have 
realised' the full eonsefiueuees of his method. 
Ihit none, the less his Theory of PoUlknl Enm- 
owyhas sueeeed('d in its aim. When all its im- 
plications have been worked out the science, udl 
be reconstituted. On the (juestions of piioiity 
and originality, c]). arts, on Coin’.Nor; (Iosskn ; 
and the works of Walras and Mengcr. 

In addition to the above, Jevons WTote a con- 
siderable number of technical and miscellaneous 
essays on seientitie and social sidijeets, an indus- 
trial treatise, The (hial Qiirsii<m, dealing with 
the possible exhaustion of our coal ndnes, which 
had a powerful inllueuee in initiating the serious 
attempt to j>ay off the national debt, ami a 
number of more or less clerne.ntaiy and poj)ulai 
books on logic, moJietary science, ])robh‘ins of 
state management and control, and jxditical 
economy. 

In reviewing the whole work of this bold and 
patient thiidcer, it is inqiossible not to regaid 
his death,— ill the jdenitude of his powers, and 
in the midst of works which promised to eipial 
anything ho had yc’t done in significance, - as 
one ol the heaviest losses that sciein'e has 
siifiered in oui generation. 

A full bihlingrapliy of .Tevons’s works a]>iiears in 
Appendix ll to his J^rtlrrH and Journal, 
edited hy his wife, wdiieh eoTiPdns a clas.sified 
list of his iiriiicipal works, with the dates of 
their tirst issue or eolleetion. of Lome, 

Elementary Lessons in Loyk, 1870. 
Pure Logic and olhet Minoi’ If'orilw ((collected), 
IgqO , — 'prineiides of f^r.iencc, 2 voks., 1874.— 
Studies in hednrlive Ijoyir, 1880. -The (tool 
Question, 3rd ed. 1906. — I'he ^tatcin Relation to 
Labour, imL— Methods of Social Reform (col- 
lected), 1888.— J/rmry, 1875 .— in 
Cwrrency and Finance (collected), 1884 . — Primer 
(f Political Econmny, 1876.— T/teory o/ Political 
Economy, 1871. — Principle.^ qf Economics* a frag- 
ment, 1905.— “Fall ill Gold,” 1863, in Investiga- 
tions,— kxi. on “Cantillon.”— Rcvieio, 
Jan. 1881.— Art. on “ Bimetallisiii,” (Jontemp. 

May 1881. p.h.w. 

JEWS, Economic Position and Influence 
OF, IN England. The Jews lived in mediieval 
England for rather inoic than two hundred 
years, from shortly after the Norman conquest 
till 1290. During the whole of that time they 
were without any share in the national or 
municipal life of the country ; and, as Hir as 
our knowledge goes, no large section of them 
followed, excejit for the sixteen years from 1274 
to 1290, any occupation except that of deale’‘6 
ill money. JJut*their relations to the king, and 


to the various orders of the nation, undorsvent 
considerahlo changes during the,ir rosidciicc, 
and their history is divided into three clearly- 
dcfined ]»ei iods. 

' T. (From the Comiiiest to 1191.) Tim first 
body of Jews came to Kiiglaud from Rouen 
shortly after the Gonquest, at tlie invitation, it 
is said, of William the Gomiueror. I liey were 
IK. doubt from the first iu a j.ositiou of depeud- 
ciiee on the royal favour and ]moteetion, for 
llu-iv xvas no feudal or eusfomary law to which 
they could aj)pi‘al. From William Rufus, 
Ilemy I., Sfephen, and Henry 11., they met 
with su]>i>oit and ene,<»uragemeut. By the two 
ILmrys esju-cially they were ui»hehl in the 
possession of a body of privileges whieh allowed 
tlumi to g(» whore they jdeased iliioughoiit 
Fiiglaial, fohuy or receive in i>ledge whatever 
was brought to thi-m, (‘xeept things of the 
ehuieh, to settle iu any town wheie they ehoso, 
fns* ahk(‘ (torn fix', jtaymeiit of hmal tolls and 
taxes, and from the Jurisdietion of the local 
coiirl.s, au<l finally, to liold land in ]>fedge or 
fee. They cnjo}'cd Ihc roval favour hcoanse 
they hclp<-d lo fill the royld exchequer. The, 
earliest extant pi]tc roll eontains entiies of 
lines and amereements of the Jews, and of ]iay- 
iiients n'mleri'd hy them to the king in ix'tnrn 
lor help reeeived from him in the reeoveiy 
of money that they ha.d lent on interest. 
We have very little iulbi m.itioii as to the, 
amount of theii annual eoutrihutiou to the 
exehe(|u<‘K, during the. e.arhei ])art of this 
peiiod ; but in the. latter h.iU of the l2lh 
centuiy, 'when the royal ineoine was ahout 
i':i5,0()0, the Jews cannot have ])aid less than 
£8000 a year. And he..;destlii.s, they heljied the 
king hy making advi'imes to him, to he iiqiaid 
wlieii timeolieeliou ol tie' F.MiM of the. counties 
should provide, him with a liesli stock of ready 
money. 

^'he wealth lliat enabled tlnmi to provide so 
coii.suleniblo a ]>i oporf ion of the, royal income, 
was draw'll from tlie proecisls of the husiness 
that they carried on, men and women alike, 
singly and in Jirms, as the only great money- 
Icndors in the. kingdom. Baions who were 
impoverislied hy war, cru.sading, litigation, or 
extravagance, and religious houses wliich bad 
8iitl’eie.(l from bad inaruigeDicnt, the claims of 
hospitality, or the expense of new buildings, 
bad no way of raising ready money except by 
])leilging to the Jews some of their lands or 
otlu r ])os.s(*.s.sioua. Heuec they sjiread through- 
out the country, and their communities heeamo 
, large, rich, and numerous. They wwc recognised 
as being the “royal usurers,” and, as such, 
entitled to take uj> their position iu towns 
w'hich might otherwise have been closed to 
them. For, altbough they had friendly rcla- 
lions with some Christians, they were generally 
regarded with sn])erstitiuus dLslike, and on 
various occasions tlie charge of murdering or 
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mutilating Christian children was brought 
against thorn, and widely believed to be true. 
But there was no great demonstration of the 
general dislike in which they wore held till 
1189. In that and the following years lieice 
populai' attacks wore made on tliein in London, 
York, Colchester, Norwich, Lynn, Stamford, 
Bury Si. Edmunds, and Lincoln. The loss to 
the royal exchequer that ensued, and the evident 
possibility of a recurrence of the massacre, sug- 
gested to Itichard I. the necessity of still further 
securing tlie safety of the J cws, and of the revenuo 
that they yielded. Ho therefore introduced, in 
place of the old informal protection, a thorough 
organisation of the Jewry as a branch of the 
royal administration. 'I'lic Jews wore hence- 
forth bound to register all their debts, })lcdges, 
mortgages, lands, housc.s, and rents ; and were 
allowed to enter into no contracts, except in 
certain towns, which were selected by the 
king for the lairjiosc, and in each of which was 
maintained a stall’ of lawj^crs, registrars, and 
custodians, for the juirposo of wiincs.sing and 
enrolling every bond to which a Jew was a party, 
and of preserving in sealed chests an indented 
portion or “chirograph'’ of each. Moreover, 
special justices or proctors were appointed to 
settle all disputes between Jews and Christians. 

II. From 1194 to 1274.) Rich aid’s organisa- 
tion of I he Jewry was iniroduecd in 1194, and 
fro.'ii that year to the end of their residence in 
England, the Jews occupied the position of 
complete subordination to the king, which it 
marked out for them. Their de[)cndenco on 
the king, and on him alone for protection, their 
absolute 'vaiit of all legal rights to life or 
[TRpcity, and the obligation imposed on them 
of rendering to the royal ollicors an account of 
all their possessions, and of transacting all their 
buaiuess under suiiorvision, made it impos.sible 
for them to cscajtc any burden that the^^ might 
be called on to hear. And their masters 
showed them little me. cy. vSonietinn the king 
made a free grant to a lavoured subject of land 
on which a Jewish niortgagoe had claims, somo- 
times he cancelled the obligation of a Christian 
debtor to a Jewish creditor. But the royal 
attacks were often made on a much larger .scale. 
John, in 1210, ]dun(lered the Jews, and reduced 
them to .such a state of need tliat “ they ju’owled 
about the city like dogs ” {Chronicles of Laner- 
cost, p. 7). Henry III. exacted from them a 
third of their property in 1230, another third in 
1239, 20,000 marks in 1241, 00,000 marks in 
1246, and great sums, of whicJi tlie amount is 
not stated, in 1243, 1244, ]2y0, 1252, 1254, 
and 1265. So unsparing were the royal 
demands that in 1210 many of the Jews left 
the country, and in 1254, and again in 1255, 
their chief represent vtivos entreated Henry 111. 
to give the whole community permission to do 
«o. But the request was refused. 

It was during the reign of John and the first 


forty years "hf the reign of Homy III. that the 
Jews yielded the greatest revenue to the royal 
treasury. 1 1 has been calculated that the annual 
average tallage alone amounted at one time in 
the 13th century to £5000 {Papers of tlie Anylo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition, p. 195) ; and, 
besides this, their escheats, fines, amercements, 
reliefs, and fees of all kind must have made up 
a large sum. 

Nevertheless, profitable as they were, the 
royal power could neither protect them com- 
pletely against plunder, nor maintain tlicm in 
pos.sc.ssion of all the un])opular juivileges that 
made them rich. Their right of settling where- 
ever they wished in hhighuul was gradually 
taken from them, owing no doubt to the dis- 
like with which, on account of their immunity 
from local jurisdiction and taxation, their 
foreign origin, their religion, and their occupa- 
tion, they were regarded by the towns. Special 
decrees of expulsion wore obtained against them 
by Bury Si. Edmunds, Leicester, Newcastle, 
Wycombe, Soutliampion, Berkhamiistcad, New- 
bury, and Derby, at various times between 
1190 and 1263 ; and in 1245 a general order 
was issued by the king that henceforward no 
Jew was, except with the royal permission, to 
settle in a town where Jews had not formerly 
been in the habit of dwelling. This restriction 
must have seriously affected their power of 
acquiring the wealth that they needed to meet 
the royal demands. And they were exposed 
ahso to more direct attack in ilie towns. The 
Jewry of London was }>lutidcred by a riotous 
crowd in 1204, tliat of Norwich in 1234, and 
those of Oxford and Bristol later on. 

Far more serious, however, than the enmity 
of the towns was that of the barons. In the 
constitutional struggle that preceded the civil 
war, the whole baronial party saw its efforts 
after reform thwarted because the king, when 
supjdies were refused, could fall baclt on the 
Jewry ; and the Great Council attempted, 
ajiparcntly wit'' little effect, to secure a share in 
the management of the Jewish revenue. But 
the lesser barons had, in addition, personal 
grievances of their own to avenge. Many of 
tlio’u Ifdd liad to moitgago to the Jews lands' 
which lijwi then passed by sale into the posse.ssion 
either of greater barons {Petition of the Barons, 
§ 25, in Stiihb’s Select Charters, etc., pp. 386- 
386), or of religious bodies (cji. Burton, Chronica 
Monasteni de Mclsa, Rolls series, passim), and 
were thus irretrievably , lost to their ffiiTiier 
owners. And the same thing iiiiglit haj)pen to 
any land that was pledged to a Jew. Hence, 
during the civil war, the barons lost no oppor- 
tunity of attacking the Jewries and destroying 
the deeds in which debts were recorded. Be- 
tween 1262 and 1268, the Jewries of London, 
Worcester, Cambridge, Winchester, Canterbury, 
Exeter, Northampton, and Liueoln wore sacked; 
some by De Montfort, some by his sons and 
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adliorenta, some by the freebooter^ who after 
his death reprcsoTited his party. 

On the restoration of tranquillity, the king’s 
son, Edward, the patron of the cause of the 
“knights bachelors, ” could not but take up 
the work of restoring to its former knightly 
holders such of the land of England as had 
passed into the ))ossession of the Jews. An 
attempt of tliis kind, indeed, was in thorough 
harmony with Edward’s lifelong policy of trying 
to rescue the feudal organisation from the con- 
fusion into which it had begun to fall, in 
consequence of the transference of land from 
holders who could render military service to 
such as, like religious cor])nratioiis and Jews, 
were unable to do so. Henry III. had already 
safeguarded the royal estates by forbidding the 
tenants on them to pledge their land to the 
Jews {Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany^ i. 328)*; 
but on other estates there was no legal chock on 
such alienation. Jews could be “seised” of 
lands, and some of them were recognised holders 
of portions of knights’ h'es. Edward deter- 
mined to defend the land of all feudal holders 
in the same way as the royal demesne was 
defended. The loss that would be caused to 
the royal income by the imposition of the 
necessary restrictions on Jewish ti’ansactions 
was less serious now than it would have been 
earlier in the reign, for the exactions of Henry 
III. and the attacks of the barons had im- 
poverished the Jews ; and it was compensated 
by a political gain, since a policy of the kind 
accorded with the prejudices of the knightly 
class at the same time as it protected the feudal 
organisation to the king’s advantage. The 
church also, like the baronage, had its lands 
encumbered with obligations to the Jews, and 
was eager to ■welcome restrictive measures. The 
consequence of this combination of forces was 
that, in 1269, a statute was passed enacting 
that from that time forth no land should be 
pledged to a Jew as security for the repayment 
of money, and cancelling sotrif of the agi-ecments 
to that eflect that had already been entered 
into ; and in 1270 it was follow^ed by a second 
statute which made it unlawful for Jews to 
acquire English land, not only by way of ^dedge, 
but even by purchase, and which ordered that 
all land in the possession of Jews was to be 
restored to its original Christian owners. 

These measures made Jewish usury on a large 
scalo practically impossible in the future ; lor 
they forbade Jew's to remain in possession of 
th« only widely distributed commodity that 
conk* serve as a security for advances. Four 
years later, an even more S(;vcrc measure to the 
same effect was called forth by the action of the 
church. Ill 1274, the council of Lyons, in 
accordance with the doctrine of the sinfulness 
of usury that had been held by Cliiistian 
teachers since the time of the early fathers (.see 
Aquinau), ordainsd that coii>munitie3, corpora- 


tions, and individuals should no longer permit 
foreign usurers to live on their lands. Edward, 
in obedience to the decree, issued a statute 
ordering that henceforth no .lew should practise 
u.sury ill England, and that all who had ])lodges 
deposited with them should, after receiving re- 
payment of the money that had beiui advanced 
on them, return them to their ow'iiers bei’ore the 
following Easter. Permission was granted to 
the Jews to practise racrchaudiso or live by theii 
labour ; but they were to be con lined hence 
forth to the king’s towns and were not to bo in 
scot or lot wdth their fellow-iiihabitaiits, but 
were to be tallageil by the king sc])arately as 
his serfs. 

III. (1274-90.) The conditions imposed on 
the Jews by ICd ward’s statute made it inqiossibln 
for any great number of them to enter on a now 
calling ; since the proliibition which forbade 
them to bo in scot and lot with the otlier inhabit- 
ants of the towns where they lived excluded 
them from citizenship, and there foi e in most 
cases from membersliip of the gild nferchant 
and of such craft-gilds as were in existence at 
the time, ’flius it was impossible for them, 
except under crushing disadvantages, to carry on 
a tr.ade or handicraft m a town (see (’oiU'oiiA- 
TioNS OF Auts and Tkadks ; CJii.Ds). If they 
were to follow any mercantile pursuit at all, 
their choice was limited to those timles for 
which membership of a municijial or trade 
organisation was not necessary. The only such 
pursuit to which the energies and capital of a 
large number of men could bo suddenly trans- 
ferred was the wliiolcsale trade in corn, wool, 
and other agiicultural produce, which w’as 
cjirried on by capitalists who seem to have 
been in the habit of making advances of 
money to the producer as prepayment for the 
yield of a yet ungiown harvest. Jews had 
long had some slight share in trade of this 
kind ; *and many of them now took to it on 
the publication of Edward’s statute. But it 
was open only to those who had command of 
a fair amount of capital available for speedy 
transference. Tliore were many English Jews 
of humble means, of whom, when usury was 
still allowed, some had begun to keep pawn- 
shops, while others had lent money in small 
sums to meet the demand caused by the 
gro\ving tendency towards the commutation 
of services and rents in kind for payments of 
money ; and these had no resource oxcejit to 
become household servants and day-labo\irers, 
if they could find employers, or else to caivy on 
in secret their former dealings. Thus the 
severe conditions of Edward’s statute led to 
dishonesty; some Jews continued to practise 
usury, and others were convicted of clipping 
the coin. Edward attempted to mitigate the 
difliculties that his first measure had caused, by 
issuing an amended statute which allowed 
usury in a modified form. But the attempt 
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never had a fair trial. The church, alarmed 
at tlic iiiilueiice that the Jewish faith and rites 
excj’cised ou Christian heretics, and on con- 
forming Catholics as well, had attempted 
during the ISth century to restrict the in- 
toi’courso between believers and Jews ; and 
in 1286, llouorius IV., dissatisfied with the 
efforts made by the English bishops to enforce 
the canonical decrees on the subject, issued a 
special bull to 1he Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Yoik and their suffragans, in which he 
begged them with the greatest urgency to use 
every possible means by which the intercourse 
might be lessened (llaronii, Amuiles Eedesi- 
asticif sub anno). If such advice was to be 
carried out, it was imi>ossible for the Jews to 
work their way into trades and handicrafts ; 
and usury being now forbidden, the bull was 
therefore i»raciically an a}»}>eal for the expulsion 
of the J ews. A king of Edward’s piety could 
not disregard the wislies of the })ope. 

But there wore two causes whicli rendered it 
now an f-asy sacrilice for a king of England to 
give u]) the Jews. First, they had lost im- 
mensely in wealth during the period Iroiii the 
outbreak of the civil war till 1290. Their 
tallage alone at one period of the 18th century 
had, os has been said’above, amounted to £5000 
annuall) ; but in 1271, the annual value of the 
Jewry was estimated by the king at only 2000 
maiks (Eymci, EtJcdcra, i. 489); and the records 
of the reign of Edwaid I., show that in some 
years the contribution of the Jews was only a 
few Imnarcd pounds (Public Record Office, 
Exiheqiter of Receipt, Jem' Rolls). Secondly, 
there had gi'own up in their place a new set of 
royai’y - favoured money- lenders, the Italian 
merchants, who were the greatest financial and 
commercial jiowcr in Euro[)c, and wliose vast 
resoui'ces were always at Edvvaid’s service in 
time of need. ^ 

ErlwaFl therefore could yield speedy obedience 
to the desire of tlie pope. He was in <biscony 
when the bull reached England, but before his 
return he expelled the Jews of the province ; 
and in 1290, a year alter liis retuin, he issued 
a decree, ordering all Jews under pain of death 
to leave England. The whole community, num- 
bering 16,000, departed from the country in 
the same year. They were allowed to take away 
their movable projierty with them, but their 
debts and houses fell into the liands of the king. 

For two centunes the decree forbidding Jews 
to live in England was, in all probability, com- 
pletely effective. The one kiioivn fact to the 
contrary is, that in 1410, a French Jew, a 
physician, was allowed to tome to England, to 
remain here for two years, and during tliat time 
to practise his prolcssiou in any part of the 
realm (Rymei's Fcedei t, 2iid ed., viii. 667). 
But in 1492, when the gi-eat expulsion of tlie 
Jews of Spain took place, some of the refugees 
sought a home in England. They wore not 


money-lenders, like the mediieval Jews who had 
been expelled from England, but merchants 
engaged in foreign trade. The little com 
munity thus found(;d has continued to exist and 
to grow till the present day. For two ccntui ies 
it was not recognised by the law, but in 1656, 
a commi.ssion appointed by Cromwell to consider 
the legality of the presence of Jews in England, 
reported that “the Jews deserving it maybe 
admitted into this nation to trade and traffic 
and dwell amongst us as Providence shall give 
occasion." From that time, the Jews were re- 
cognised as English subjects, not distinguished 
in the eyes of the law from other Englishmen, 
except by certain political and other disabilities, 
nearly all of which attached equally to Roman 
Catholics, and have now been removed. Per- 
haps the only one remaining is their ineligi- 
bility to the office of Lord Chancellor. 

[An adniirablu and almost complete bibliography 
of the subject is given by J. Jacobs and L. Woolf, 
Bibliotheca Anglo - Judaiea, London, 1888, 8vo, 
pp. xiii-xix, and 1-85. The most comprehensive 
histories and collections of documents are : — J. 
Jacobs, The Jews of A^i^rmn England, London, 
1893. — S. Goldschmidt, Ge^chichte der Juden in 
England, XI. und XII. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 
1886. — D. B. Tovey, Angha Judaica, Oxford, 
1738. — ^W. Prynue, A Short Demurrer against the 
Jews' Img'discontinved Remitter into England, 
London, 1656.— A Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn 
(P. Carteret Webb), The Question whether a Jew, 
bom within the British Dominio7is, was before 
the inaldng the late Act of Parliament, a Person 
mpable by Law to pm chase aiui hold Lands to 
him and his Heirs, fully stated and considered. 
London, 1763. — J. E. Blunt, llisioiy of the 
E.stahlishment and Residence of the Jews in Eng- 
land, London, 1830. See also Transactions qf 
the Jeudsh Historical Society of England, 1896. — 
Papers lead at the A nglo~ Jewish Historical Ex- 
hibition, 1888. — Articles by B. L. Abrahams, on 
the expulsion of the Jews from England, in Jewish 
Qyxbriaiy Review, vol. vii., Nos. 26, 26, 27.] 

n. L. A. 

JEWS, Exc^i.v^^T^ll of the. It has been 
mentioned in the preceding article that in 1194 
there were appointed by Richard I. special 
officers for the affairs of the Jews, viz. — local 
staff’s i f clerks and registrars to supervise Jewish 
business in those towns where it was allowed 
to be transacted, and to keep counterparts of 
Jewisii bonds, and in addition proctors or judges 
to deal with cases in which Jews were concerned. 
The local officers remained, during the residence 
of the Jews in England, in tfie position to which 
they were originally aj)poiutccl. But the proc- 
tors acquired powers and duties which made 
them, like the barons of the exchequer, the 
heads of a judicial and admiuistratjve system. 
Ill the 13th ci'ulury, they were known no longer 
as “proctors," but sometimes as “Justiciars 
deputed to the charge of the Jews" (Justiciarii 
ad oLstodiam Judxorum assignati), sometimes 
as “guardians of the Jews” (custodes Jtula’orum), 
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EDinetiraes, with reference to the fact that they 
presided over the excliequer cliambor set apart 
for Jewish revenue and accounts, as “ Justiciars 
of the Exchequer of the Jewry ’’ (Justiciarii ad 
Scaccariii vi Jit da ismi). 

In their judicial capacity tliey tried nearly all 
the Jews that were cliarged with any ofleuce for 
which a non -Jew would liave had to appear 
before one of the king’s ordinary justices ; they 
also decided civil suits between Jew and .lew, 
and hctwcon Jew and Christian. At the king’s 
order they could set aside, or modify, conti'acts 
to which Jews were parties, liut aibitrary 
action of this kind was excejitional ; as a rule 
they administered the special system of law 
that had grown up, jiartly from the recognition 
of Jewish custom, and jiartly from tlie action of 
kings who issued charters, writs, and statutes 
delining the duties, position, and privileges of 
Jews. The only other oliicers who had jurisdic- 
tion over Jews in hhigland were the constables 
of certain royal castles, the chancellor of the 
university of Oxfonl, and the judges who were 
sometimes exceptionally appoin ted to try heinous 
charges such as those of child murder and of 
clipping the coin. 

In their fiscal capacity the justices of the 
Jews were the responsible custodians of the 
Jixchequcr Chamber of the Jews {Scaccariuiii 
Judaismi), its great seal, its chests, and its 
accounts. They had to see that all the claims 
which the king had against Jews, or which arose 
out of transactions in which Jews were concerned, 
should bo prosonted and enforced. For this 
puiqiose they provided the slierilf of each county 
with extracts, or lists of the sums which ho 
was expected to collect as Jewish revenue {de 
summonitioTic scaccarii judaismi) : and, in 
order that they might have at their disposal 
the necessary information, they kept recoi-ds of 
the king’s claims on Jews and their debtom ; 
they heard declarations concerning, and gave 
their sanction to, changes which were to take 
place in the ownership of Jewish property, as 
for example when a Jew having received payment 
of a debt, gave up his claim on the debtor ; 
they made arrangements for the management 
and transference of property that r^mc lnto the 
king’s hands on account of J ewish claims. But, 
important as were their duties in connection 
with the Jewish revenue, they did not receive 
any money excejit from the barons of the ex- 
chequer, The Blierilfs, or any other olCcers who 
might on special occasions be appointed to make 
wv.’ Actions from the Jews jiaid in their money 
to the great exchequer ; thence, except when it 
went direct to the king’s wardrobe, it was 
transferred Jo the Exchequer of the Jews ; and 
the justices of the Jews were responsible for 
having it ready 'for use by the king when he 
needed it. As it was collected for the most 
port in silver, they were sometimes ordeiod 
to exchange it for gold, so that it might be 


in a form more convenient for the king’s use. 
Tliey had to present periodically to the barons 
of the excheijiior an account of their receipts 
and disbursenicnts. 

Nor were their functions wdiolly judicial and 
fiscal. Be.sides interpreting as judges the special 
acts relating to the Jews, they were responsible 
as executive officers for their caiTying out. At 
various times tliey were ordered to see that 
regulative and restrictive enactments issued by 
Henry III. and Edward I. were duly observed ; 
they kept lists of all foreign Jews ivho arrived 
in England, and they and the king alone ha<i 
the power to allow a Jew to change his residence 
from one town to another. In order that 
they might be able to discharge their executive 
functions, they were invested with a general 
authority over the king’s “ bailills and faithful 
subjects ” which enabled thorn on the one hand 
to order the seizure of the person, family, and 
goods of any Jew who failed to pay what he 
ow’ed the king, and on the othei hand to trang- 
for to a Jew the lands pledged as security by a 
defaulting debtor. 

Their 8tatu.s was that of officers of the ex- 
chequer, subordinate to the treasurer and barons, 
by whom they were inducted into office. Thus 
they enjoyed all the privileges and dignity that 
belonged to those who were e granio scaccarii : 
and on the other band, the barons could, as 
superior officers, overrule their proceedings, 
punisli them, suspend or expel them from office, 
and discliarge any of their duties. Thus wo 
find the barons conducting scrutinies of the 
chests containing the deeds of the Jews, taking 
part in the assessment and enforcement of their 
tallage, sanctioning the release of their debtors, 
deciding their disputes, and giving directions 
for the apportionment of their estates ; although 
all these duties naturally belonged to the justices 
appointed esjiecially for Jewisli affairs. This 
imjjorfect distribution of duties is not surprising 
in a branch of the administration which, while 
it lasted, was dependent to an exceptional 
degree on the will of the sovereign, and which 
ceased to exist before it could, like other branch os 
of the administration, be reorganised by the 
genius of Edward I. 

It remains to bo added that the justices of 
the Jews appear to have varied in number at 
different times from two to five, and were, ir. 
the 13th century at any rate, without exception 
Christians ; whereas their subordinate staff, 
in<ido up of clerks, escheators, bailills, in-esbyter 
and keepers of records, regularly included both 
Jews and Christiana. (See King’s Cattle.) 

[W. Prynne, A short Dmurmr against the Jews 
long -discontinued llnnitter into Englatid, Ijondon, 
16.'»6. — ^T. Madux, The History^ and AtUiquities oj 
the Exchequer of the Kings of Eitgland^ ch. vii. — 
Papers read at the Anglo- Jewish Historical Ate- 
hibilion, London, 1888, pp. 136-230.— -T. Jacobi, 
Jews of Angevin England^ 1893.1 B. L. A. 
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JEWS, Houser for Cokverted. During 
the residfnce of the Jews in England before 
1290, three institutions were founded, at the 
royal expense, for the reception, maintenaiiQe, 
and education of converts from Judaism to 
Christianity. The lirst, founded by Henry II., 
was at Bristol ; the second, founded by Henry 
III. in 1232, was in New Street, London, at 
the southern end of tlie present Chancery Ijane ; 
the third, founded by the same king, probably 
somewhat later in his reign, was at Oxford. 
No doubt the two kings were both impelled 
by the same feeling to found these houses, 
viz. by the hope that their obedience to the 
teaching of the church, which bade all Christians 
help in the conversion of the Jews, would be 
regarded by the spiritual jiowcr as a set-off 
against the fact tliat they encoui-agcd Jews to 
dwell in their kingdom, and shared in the 
prolits of their usury. 

Concerning the Houses at Oxford and Bristol, 
we have no information except as to the 
authorities which were responsible for their 
management, the one at Oxford lu'ing, as may 
be conjectured with absolute coniidence, under 
the direction of the Dominican Friars, and the 
one at Bristol being, as we know from docu- 
mentary evidence, under the joint direction of 
the F)<iteriiitv of Calenders, the mayor of the 
town, and the monastery of St, Augustine. 

On tno other hand the odicial documents 
relating to the Domus Conversorum of London 
are nainerous, and supply us with information 
concerning its history over a jiei'iod which 
begins with its foundation and does not end 
till more than tliiec centuries after the expulsion 
of t’ e Jew.-i from England by Edward 1. 

At the time of the foundation of the House 
iu 1232, Henry 111. made lavish provision for 
its support. He gave the gi'ound on wliich it 
was built, ho bore the ex])enses of buildii|g, and 
made an annual grant of 700 marks irom the 
exchupier as a provision for its ofli “rs and 
inmates until some special source of revenue 
should have been set aside for the purpose. 
Three years later lie granted to the Louse, no 
doubt in substitution for the annual payment 
from the exchequer, certain lands and tene- 
raeuta in London, and also such other property 
in London as should from time to time be 
escheated. Hia intention was, according to 
the account of his contemporary Matthew 
Paris, that th'> life of the innjates should re- 
semble that of members of a religious oi-der. 
The buildings w'ere planned so as to give 
accommodation similar to tliat of a monastery ; 
and the converts were to live according to a 
“rule," a word that is often used to describe 
the ordinances of a monastic order, and were 
to regard the Domus as a lifelong homo wliero 
they might dwell without the need of servile 
labour or the practice of usury, and might study 
the Christian law under competent teachers. 


The attempt to maintain the religious char- 
acter of the house was kept up during the 
pre-expulsion period. There were always a 
clerical warden, and two or more resident clerioe 
besides, who were charged with the duty of in- 
structing the inmates and celebrating religious 
services on their behalf. Indeed, Inward 1., 
in his endeavour to encourage the converts in 
the study and practice of Christianity, went so 
far as to command that the warden should in 
the appointment of chaplains, give the pre- 
ference to such converted Jews as should show 
themselves to be lit for the post. 

The supply of money for the support of the 
house was less constant, and was affected by 
the fluctuations in the king's Jewish revenue. 
Throughout the reign of Henry III. the early 
endowments were undisturbed and provided a 
sufficient income. But Edward I., who was 
heavily in debt at his accession, seems to have 
resumed possession of the lauds and houses 
which his father had set aside for the support 
of the converts. In 1280, however, ho granted 
them, in addition to an annual payment from 
the exchequer, the deodaiid, the yield of the 
poll-tax of 3d. a head levied on the Jews, a half 
of the property of any Jew who should become 
converted to Christianity, and all the property 
belonging to Jews that, on account of the 
misdoings of its owners, or for any other 
reason, should fall into the king’s hands. All 
these sources yielded, as we know from the 
still extant accounts rendered by the keeper 
of the house from 1280 to 1286, an average 
income of only £108, and did not rise in any 
year higher than £160. Even this small 
amount was not to be depended on, as the 
annual grant of 80 marks from the exchequer 
was, in 1285, reduced to 40 marks, and was in 
some years withheld altogether. In 1290 the 
converts presented a petition bitterly com- 
plaining of their j)Overty, and Edward, into 
whose hands some Jewish jwoperty had fallen 
at the expulsi .i,* answered the petition in 
1292 by promising a grant from the exchequer 
to begin at £202 ; 0 ; 4 yearly, and to be 
reduc^, whenever any convert then in the 
housT Should die, by the amount of the 
saving that would thus be effected. The 
greater part of the gi*ant was s])ent in the 
payment of the allowance made to the con- 
verts, each of the forty-four men receiving 
tenponce weekly, and each of the fifty-three 
women oightponce. TIi* rest of the money 
went to juiy the salaries of the warden, ohap- 
'lains, and clerk, and the cost of repairs ol 
the building. By 1308 the inmates were re- 
ducod to seventeen men and seventeen women, 
and the annual grant to £120. lie exchequer 
still neglected to issue the money regularly, 
and the converts frequently complained that 
their j)ay was years in arrears and that they ♦ 
were half-starved. Nevertheless new iuinatos, 
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foreigners of course, entered the house from 
time to time, tlio latest date at which their 
presence can be traced being 1610. 

The oflice of warden of the House, which was 
annex Cii by Edward III. to that of keeper of 
the rolls, was, down to the time of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, filled by the masters of the rolls who 
lived, by virtue of tlieir j>osition, in the house 
that was built on the site of the original Dimais. 

[The ])ri!ited matter that has been consulted for 
the purpose of the above article is contained in 
liymer’s FoeiUra. — The Rolls of Parliament . — 
Madox’s History of the Exchequer, — Calendar of 
Patent Rolls from 1281 to 1202. — Devon’s Issues 
of the Exchequer (Record Commission). — Matthew 
Paris, Chronica Majora, — Toulmiu Smith, English 
Gilds, — Anthony Wood, History and Antiquities 
of Oxford. — W. J. Hardy, in Leisure Hour for 
November 1892, on " A bit of old London.” In 
aiddition, there have been used the Mauuacrii)t 
Calendar, iu the possession of tlie Public Rccoul 
Oflice, describing the documents concerning the 
Domus Coiiversorum that are preserved there, 
and the accounts of the Domus from the eighth 
to the fifteenth years of Edward L, which are in 
the Public Record Oflice and belong to the series 
“Q. R. Exchequer, Jews.” See uho Bibliothecft 
Anglo •Jvdaica (by J. Jacobs and L. Wolf) 
published iu coimectiou with the Auglo-Jowish 
Historical Exhibition.] b.l. a. 

JO BARD, Jean BArnsrii: Ambuoisk- 
Maucklin (1792-1861). A Frenchman by 
birth, ho waa sent as surveyor iu tlio Nether- 
lands during the French dominion, and was 
naturalised after the events of 1815. Ho soon 
afterwards started a large lithographic establish- 
ment in Brussels, which was ruined by the 
revolution of 1830, then took to journalism, 
and was appointed in 18-11 director of the 
Belgian Musee de V Industrie. In this capacity 
he started the Bulletin of the Musue. 

Jobard had always been passionately intere.sted 
In technology, social reform, and patents and copy- 
right, Being liimself an inventor and a strenuous 
upholder of the uiaiutenanve of co]>yright, he 
published, in order to defend his views, besides 
mmierous pamphlets on this question, his Nouvelle 
Economic Social e ou Monautopole iruhistriel, artis- 
UquCy commercial^ et liti^aire, Paris, 1844; and 
later on liis Organon de la ProprUU Intcllectudle, 
Paris and Brussels, 1851. This gives the sub- 
stance of the former work in a condensed form. 

His claim in favour of unlimited cojiyright was 
critioi.sed by M. Coquelin in the old Dictionnaire 
dl]&conomie Politique, vol. i., article Brevets d*In- 
veniion, but lias been upheld since by M. de 
MoUnari in the Journal des ficonomistes, xxx., 
p, *77. He also wrote a Rapport sur V Ejqwsi-^ 
tion de Industrie franraise en 1839 (2 vols.,* 
Brussels and Paris, 1841-42); several Voyages 
Industrids through diflerent countries ; and in 
1849 a notice ou Brevets de Priori^ (patents foi 
priority), writteif with the assistance of leading 
Belgian manufacturers. 

[Hioqraphie Naimwle de Bdgvpue, vol. x. pi\ 
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JOBBER. On the stock exchange a Jobbei 
was originally regarded as a kind of professional 
speculator, biit^ by degrees, the term has come to 

applied to the professional dealers who stand 
outlie stock exchange and “make a market” 
for the si>ei*ial securities to which they give 
attention. The verb “to job” probably pro- 
ceeded originally from the }n’acticeby speculators 
of buying small quantities or “jobbets” of 
stock or shares. The national debt would be 
too large a morsel for anybody to buy or sell, 
but it is within the powers of any capitalist to 
job to a small extent in consols. For a descrip- 
tion of the jobber in his later phase we may 
refer back to the heading llEAiiEii. A. K. 

JOE (see Johannes), was a nickname 
derived from Johannes, but applied in the West 
Indies and American colonies throughout the 
18th centuiy to the Double Johannes or Dobra. 
A “ broad joe ” was of course a perfect dobra, as 
ojiposcd to the clipped and sweated specimens 
which rapidly became common. 0. A. H. 

JOHANNES, familiarly spelt Joannese by 
English contcmp'u’aries, was the Portuguese gold 
coin which was first minted in 1722 to take 
the place of the Moidouj''. series of coins. It 
took its name from the reigning king, John V. 
It represented 6400 reis or a half-dobra, and in 
weight half a Portuguese oi^'a of gold of twenty- 
two carats line. 

Its interest to the English is duo to the 
prominent position which it oecupieil down to 
1800 in the cnireiicy systems of the West 
Indian colonies, then the most important of 
our possessions. But there and in America, by 
a very natural error, the coin was known as 
the “lialf-joc,” and the tcim “joc” was re- 
served for the full dobra - a coin rather on a 
par with the doubloon of Spain. The uniform 
fineness which led to the rajucl jiopularity of 
“jocs^.’also encouraged the sweating and clipping 
of which they were the victims, as well as a 
considerable manufacture of couiiteifoit “joes” 
in Birmingham about the end of the last cen- 
tury. In 1821 a eliange was made in their 
value, and in 1835 they were displaced in 
Portugal, the loss of Brazil having affected the 
demand for Portuguese gold. 

The value of the joannese iu English money, 
iu 1831, is given a.s 35s. ll‘98d., and that of the 
half -joannese (which is not the half-joe, as 
above explained) at 17s. 11 ’56(1. [Kelly’s Cambist, 
passim, and Chalmers’s Colonial Currency, p. 396 ; 
Eckfeldt and Dubois, Manual of Gold and Silver 
Coins.'] c. A. H. 

JOHNSON, Saml’el (1709-1784). The 
great lexicographer occupies an interesting 
place in the history of economics in England. 
His formal contributions to the subject were 
few ; indeed it may be said that the preface to 
Rolt’s Dictiomry of Commerce (1761) and bis 
CoTurideraiions on Commerce (1766) were all 
that he wrote on the subject. But his opinions 
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vy^erc IVeely expressed in conversation, and reflect 
an interesting pliase of thought. A man of 
strong coiuinon sense, ho liad I'cad LoCKK {Life, 
iv. p, lOf)), 1 ’kti'Y {ih. i. p. 440) and many othtfr 
classical English wiitei's; he may he regarded 
on the whole as putting forth the views of tlie 
ordinary educated lyiglishinen of the time 
preceding the jmhlieation of the WealLh of 
Nations, lie fills tliis jiosition more distinctly, 
as ho was not carried away by the burst of 
enthusiasm which followed the ap])earancc of 
Adam Smith’s book. His general attitude on 
the subject of commerce is summed up in his 
own ^^ords, “As to mere wealth, that is to say, 
U'oney, it is clear that one nation or one in- 
dividual cannot increase its store but by making 
another pooler; but trade pioeures what is 
more valuable., tlio reciprocation of the pcculiai 
advantages of different countiies” (ii. j). 430, 
also p. 98). Ihit though inclined to regard 
traders as engag(*d in trying to make their 
gains a| the expense of caeli other, he dis- 
tinguished tlieir occujivation liom gambling on 
account of its iiidiicct effects (li. p. 170), and held 
English merehaut.s in high repute (i. p. 491 n.). 

lie was also a shrewd observer, and Boswell 
has put oil rccoid many of his remat ks on 
topics of ii'terost. He saw the advantages 
which aeoruc from the intervention of middle- 
men (see M I Diu.r.MAN, ii. p. 420). Ho expressed 
the strongest ojuuiuiis in regard to the American 
planters, and may be regarded as one of the 
precursors of the anti-slavery agitetion (ii. p. 27), 
but he was not a .sen li mental jdiilaiithrojiist in 
English allains, and deprecated the raising of 
v/ages of du '-labourers as more likely to induce 
’'lle.iess than tu raise the standard of comfort 
(iv. p. 1 70). He made .some interesting remarks 
on the increase of jiopulation, and called atten- 
tion to the positive cheeks to its growth (ii. p. 
10^^ ; but bis most valuable siiggcstioiit arose 
from his observations in the Hebridc.s, on the 
Irausition which ho there noted from .i natural 
to a moneyed economy (iii. p. 262), ami oii tlio 
effects of this change on social institutions ; 
natural economy has so entirely passed away 
in the nations which the economist 8tudie.3 
most closely, I hat his remarks uj>oii it possess 
a special interest. 

{Life of Johnson, and Journal of Tour, ed. by 
Dr. (j. Birkbeck Hill, to which ed. the p.ages cited 
refer. The editor’s app. to vol. ii. shows Johnson's 
views on the slave-traile. For A. Smith’s opinion 
of him see John Rae, Life of A. Smith. For 
Johnson’s on A. Smith, see Bo‘;wcirs Life. John- 
son’s pamphlet. Taxation no Tyranny, etc., 1775, 
scarcely deals wi(,h eeonomif'.s.] W. C. 

JOINT DEBTOR.^. When several persons 
are jointly liable to the .same debt or demand, 
each is liablo for th'’ whole debt, but they 
must, as a rule, be sued together during their 
joint lives, and a voluntary relea.so to one of 
them "will discharge them all. In the case of 
, an order of discharge in bankruptcy, however, 


person.s who are jointly hound with the dis- 
charged bankrupt remain liable (Bankruptcy 
Act 1883, § 30 [4]). If one of several joint 
eoiiti'actors inten’upts the o])cration of the 
Statute of Tamitations (sen Limitation, Stat. 
of), by a writteu acknowledgment of the debt, 
the other debtors do not lose the benefit of the 
statute, hut he can ho sued alone (9 Geo. IV. o. 
14, §§ 1 and 2). 

The above-mentioned rule that joint debtors 
must generally be sued together, and that the 
voluntary release of one discharges them all, 
constitutes one of the diflerences between joint 
liability and “joint and several liability,” but 
the most cbaractciistie diflcrenee consist.s in 
the fact that the estate of one of several joint 
debtors is discharged by bis death, if any of 
the CO debtors survive, whilst the estate of a 
person jointly ami severally liable remains 
liable after his death. 

The contractual liabilities of a paituership 
are in England and Ireland joint liabilities, 
Init the estate of a deceased partner is liable 
for debts ami obligations incurred wdiilst he 
was a jiaitjiei, .subject bowever to the prior 
payment of his jirivate debts (rartiii'iship Act 
1890, § 9). For wrongful acts or omissions 
partneis aie, on the other hand, liable jointly 
and severally {ih. §§ 10-12). In Scotland 
]*aitncrs are liable jointly and severally for all 
debts of the })aiineisbip {ih. §§ 9-12). E. 8. 

JOINT PRODUCTION — JOINT PRO- 
DUCTS. When two or more things are pro- 
duced by one and the same jiroccss, so that the 
expenses of producing them all together are not 
greater than the expenses of producing one of 
them alone would bo, then those things are called 
joint jyrwluds. for example, beef and hides, 
wlioat and straw. 

The value of joint — as of single — products 
is determined by two conditions relating to 
final and total utility. (1) That the last 
iucrement of the j^roduccr’s outlay should just 
bo compensated uy the sum of the prices of the 
last increments of the pioflncts. (2) That the 
“net advantages” accruing to the producer 
should ,he as great as in any other occupation 
oj)cn to him. The value of joint products is 
regarded by Mill as “]>cculiar case,” 
apparently hccau.se it varies with the demand for 
the products ; whereas in general he supposes 
cost of production, and accordingly value, to 
be unairected “although the demand should be 
doubled, trebled, or tpiadfnjded,” (Ricardo, ch. 
XXX.). But with the wider coiiccjitiou of cost 
* of production varying with tbe(iuantity produced 
(Sidgwick, m. Earn., bk. ii. cli. ii. § 7 ; Mar- 
shall, IHncijJes, passim), this difTermcc between 
single and joint products disajjpears. 

It Is poiiited out by Prof. Marshall that the 
definition of joint products is seldom an 

1 JevoiiB, Theory, M. Kcon., 3nl ed. ch. v., poluts out* 
" These cases . . . form the general rule," eto. 
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perfectly realised but that one may he increased 
without increasing the others. Tlio product 
tlien is no longer “joint” with resj^ect to its 
marginal expense. 

[Mill, Poh Ecnn., hk. iii. eh. xvL— -Marsh :ill, 
Principles^ 5th ed., hk. v. eli. vi. §§ 4, 5, — Sidg- 
wick, Pol. Econ., hk. li. ch. ii. § 10.] F. Y. K. 

JOINT FAMILY is, according to Hindoo law, 
a family union of j)er8on8, and their wives, 
descended through males from a common male 
ancestor, or supposed to be so descended, having 
a continuous existence like a corporation with 
its property in common. There i.s no definite 
limit to the number of persons who may be 
members of such a family, or to the closeness 
of their relationship to one another. Descend- 
ants through males from a common male ancestor 
are presumed to be united in this way. “The 
strength of the presumption,” it has been laid 
down, “ varies in every case. The presumption 
of union is stronger in the ca.se of brothers 
than in the case of cousins, and the further 
you go from the founder of the family, the pre- 
sumption becomes weaker 'and weaker.” The 
family remains joint until partition, when each 
member of the family who has a right to an 
individual share of the joint estate is in the 
position of becoming founder of a new joint 
family. As long as the family is joint and 
undivided no member of it has any right to a 
particular portion of the joint property. Tlie 
proceeds of it belong to the commoir purse, and 
are dealt with according to family arrangement ; 
the fact that a person has actiuired property 
for the family does not give him any advantage 
in respect of the enjoyment of the family 
property ; the most that can bo claimed as a 
l«‘gal right by a member of a joint family, so 
long as it is joint, is maintenance. Whatever 
is acquired by a member of a joint family 
belongs to his family not to himself, but to 
this rule exceptions have been allowed from an 
early time. Thus, accordhig to the laws of 
Manu, “property acquired by learning belongs 
solely to him to whom it was given, likewise 
tlie gift of a friend, a present received on 
marriage, or with the honey mixture ” ; and 
again, “what one brother may acquire by his 
labour without using the patrimony, that 
acquisition made solely by his own eflbrt ho 
shall not share, unless by his own will, with 
his brother.” The question whether property 
ac«iuirod by a person in commerce can be claimed 
I'V his family, or whether it belongs to himself, 
as iuiving been made solely by his own effort, is 
a frequent subject of litigation in India ; the 
result in many cases, owing to the presumption 
in favour of joint property, causes great hard- 
ship to individiwl acquirer’s. The administra- 
tion of the joint family property is vested in a 
numager chosen by the family, who is generally 
the eldest malefof the eldest liuo, he being a 
soi^tent perm. T)ie manager acts as agent 


of the family within the scope of his powers, 
not as owner of the family property, like the 
head of a patriarchal family, from which the 
joint family is in many cases derived. Import- 
ant acts relating to the family property reipiire 
the concurrence of tliosc mcinbeis of the family 
who are interested in a paj-tition. There is a 
groat difference between the two schools of 
Hindoo lawyers, the Mitaeshara and Dayabliaga, 
os to the position of those members of the 
family who can claim a share by partition. 
According to the Dayabhaga teaching, which pre- 
vails in Bengal, the membeis of the family are 
owners of tlieir umlivided shares, and the sons 
take no interest whatever in the family propel ty 
in the lifetime of their father. According to 
the Mibicshara, on the other hand, the son 
immediately on his birth becomes one of the 
co-owncm, and the co-owners hold the family 
property not as individuals, hut as a corpora- 
tion ; no single member having any ownership 
in it whatever. Thus the share of a c/)-owner 
in Bengal is treated as individual property, 
which may be alienated by him, and made 
liable for his debts ; whilst under the Mitaeshara 
a co-owner has, strictly speaking, nothing 
which his creditors can seize or which he can 
alienate. But this strict view of the Mitaeshara 
joint ownership is giving way in some parts of 
India, and an approach is being made towards 
individual ownership. There is, of course, no 
inheritance in a Mitaeshara joint family. Any 
member of a family who is a co-sharer may, 
according to both schools, claim a partition. 

The typical Hindoo joint family is joint in 
food, worship, and estate, i.c. it has a common 
meal in the common homestead, common 
religious rites, and common property. The 
joint family organi.saLiou exists witli more or less 
dilforence of detail in many countries, as in 
Armeitia, Ru.ssia, and among the Southern 
Slaves. It has not been coufiiiod to peoples of 
Aryan origin, as lies sometimes been supposed. 

[Mayue, Hindoo Law and Usage^ ch. viii. — De 
Laveleye, Primitive Property^ ch. xiii.-xvl — Maine, 
Early Txiw and Cusfom, ch. viii.] K. A. W. 

JOINT OWNERSHIP Property may be 
hold by several iiersons as tenaiits-in-common, 
or as joint tenants. In the former case the 
share of a deceased tenant is part of his estate, 
in the latter it accrues to the surviving joint- 
tenants or tenant E. s. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. Joint-stock 
companies are divided into incorporated and 
unincorporated Companies (q.v.\ but the latter 
have ceased to be of any practicable import- 
ance. Companies belonging to the first-named 
description are incorporated by royal charter, or 
by a special act of parliament, or by registration 
under the Companies Act. The constitution 
of companies incorporated by royal charter 
depends entirely on the provisions of the ehartei 
in each case. It is no^ unusual to provide in 
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such ctartera that the memhew of a company 
are liable for the debts of the comjmny for an 
amount exceeding the amount of their respective 
shares, liailway, canal, dock, and watenvoyr. j 
companies carrying on business in Die United 
Kingdom arc always incoiporated by special 
act, but they generally adojit the j)rovision8 of 
the Companies Clauses Act 1845, and are there- 
fore to a great extent governed by uniform 
regulations. These regulations differ in several 
material respects from those governing the third 
class of companies — comjmuies incorporated 
by registration. Thus, vliilst tlie Companies 
Acts Iciivc it to the ait ides of each company 
to determine the constitution of the managing 
body, the Companies Clauses Act contains ex- 
[dicit directions as to the apjiointment, rota- 
tion, powers, and proceedings of dircctoi-a(§§ 81- 
100). The Companies Acts, with the exception ' 
of the act of 1879, which only applies to hanking 
cmniiauios formed or transformed into limited 
coinjxinics after its date, do not prescribe a 
comimfsory audit of the accounts ; on the other 
hand companies governed by the Companies 
Clauses Act must have their accounts audited 
ill accoi’dancc with the provisions of that statute 
(§§ 101-108). There is no power either under 
tlio Comjianies Clauses Act or under the Com- 
panies Acts to pay dividends out of capital, but 
whilst a company registered under the last- 
nainod statutes is absolutely incapable of 
sanctioning such payments, the special act of a 
raihvay, canal, dock, or waterwork company may 
autlmrise them, and the ])aymcnt of unearned 
dl V idends at a fixed rate during the construction 
of the undertaking is sometimes provided for 
in h’s manner. (As to the difference between 
the debenture-stocks issued by the two respective 
classes of companies, see Debenture Stock.) 

I'he most numerous class of joint-stock 
companies consists of those formed uniter the 
Companies Acts. These acts, the principal 
of which is the Com]»aiues Act of 1862, are 
occasionally referred to as the Limited Liability 
Acts, an expicssion which is somewhat mis- 
leading, inasmuch as coiupaiiiea witii limited 
liability were in existence for a considerable 
time before 1862, and the Companies Acts 
moreovei deal with unlimited, as well as with 
limited companies. Limited comjianies are sub- 
divided into comimiiies limited by shares and 
comjianies limited by guarantee ; unlimited 
comjianies into such os liave a fixed capital, 
and so-called “ mutual ccmjianies,” which have 
no fixed capital. Tlie new comjianies registered 
since the jiassing of the Companies Act of 1862 
and up to the 3*1 st December 1892 consisted of 
39,911 Conijianies limited by shares. 

960 Companies limited by guarantee. 

134 Unlimited Co’upauies with a fixed capital. 

818 Mutual Companies. 


41,818 


In 1892 the newly-registered comjiauies cotisisUd 
of— 

2279 Companies limited by shares. 

73 Conipinies limited l>y guarantee. 

* 3 Uiilmiited Companies with a fixed caj'ital. 

5 Mutual Comjianies. 

OQUrt 

[See also Companies, Inchkase of, App.] 

It will be seen that the unlimited comjianies 
w’ith a fixed cajiital form only a very small 
jiait of the wliolc number. The mutual 
comjianies and those limited by guarantee are 
somewhat more numerous, but Iiardly any of 
the comjianies registci-ed in either way are 
trading ronijmnies in the strict sense. The 
usual form of association ailojiteil by trading 
companies not being railway, canal, dock, or 
waterwork comjianies, carrying on business in 
England, is that of comjianies limited by 
sh.ircB. 

One of the moat striking features of the law 
of the Comjianies Acts before 1900 was the ab- 
sence of any restrictive conditions in resjiect of 
formation of companies. On the Continent, 
comjianies are, a.s a rule, not incorporated 
until the wliole of the cjijiital has been sub- 
scribed (as to Germany, see Jlatulclsgescizbuch 
§ 209, d, 0 ; as to France, Jjvi aur Ics socUUs, 
24th .luly 1867, 24 ; as to Belgium, Loi sur 

les socUUs, 18th May 1873, § 29 ; as to Italy, 
Codice dl Cmmncrdo, § 131) and until a certain 
jiortion of it has been paid up (in Germany, 
25 jier cent, l.c. § 210 ; in Franco, 26 jier 
cent, Z.C. § 24 and § 1 ; in Belgium, 6 per 
cent, I.C, §§ 29, 31 ; in Italy 30 jier cent, 
l.c. § 131), There are also in the law of 
most continental countries various jirovisions 
for securing an iiujniry — at the outset — into 
the circumstances of the jiromotion of every 
comjiany. Thus, for instance, in Germany it 
is tlie first duty of the directors of a newly- 
formed company to issue a special report on 
these matters, and if any of the directors have 
I taken pa^-t in V. j(ti'oinotion or sold any projicrty 
of the comjmny, another lejiort must be issued 
I by indejiendeut auditors (ic. § 209), and it 
is also provided that any purchases of jtroporty 
for r, sfim exceeding one-tenth of the cajiital of 
a comjmny made within two years from the 
incorporation of the comjiany must be ajijirovcd 
by the shareholders in general meeting {Lc. § 
213f.). Since 1900 some safeguards against the 
creation of bogus companies have been inti odueed 
in England. A limited company is incorjiorated 
as soon as the Memouanuum of Association 
{q.v.) is filed at the office of the registrar of 
joint-stock companies, and this can bedonebefore 
any shares, excejiUng the seven shares to be 
subscribed for by the persons who sign thememor- 
audum, have been disposed of ; but a company 
though incorporated is not allowed to commence 
business before tlie amount fixed as the mini- 
mum capital has been subscribed, and a nunibei 
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of other specified requirements ensuring the inspection of books and vouchers, and every 
publicity of all incidents connected with the balance-sheet published by a company must bo 
promotion of the cnm])any has been com]»lied certified by the auditor or auditors so appointed, 
with. Iij France, Belgium, and Italy, independent 

The principle of “ laissc/.-laire” still jiervades auditors (commissairrs, smdari) must be ap- 
the rules as to the managcnuuit of companies, pointed by the sharelioklors (si'c as to Fiance, 
A company excluding table A by its articles lx. §§ olJ- 34 ; as to lielgium, l.c. §§ 47, 48, 54, 
(see Artjoi.es OF Association) isalmost entirely 58 ; as to Italy, l.c. §§ 183-184). Their duties 
unfettered in these rc'spects ; it may leave the include the insjiection of the accounts and 
entire mauagoment in the hands oi one person securities during the whole of the year for which 
for life, and tlmugh a meeting of the shareholders tlicy are elected, and they may convene general 
must be held annually (Companies Act 1862, meetings of the shareholders in case of necessity. 
§ 49) it is not necessary, in the absence of A peculiarity of British— as distinguished from 
directions in the articles, to submit yearly foreign — comjxinics is their power to issue 
accounts to the shareholders. The foreign debentures, the holders of which in case of a 
codes have elaborate rules on the valuation of winding-up may take possession of the whole 
assets and the foirufitioii of reserve funds (see undertaking (see Dhhentuuj!:). The hardship 
as to directors and managers of companies in to ordinary eieditora produced by this jwssibility 
Germany, l.c. § 209 f., §§ 224-235; in France, is now considerably mitigjite(l by Uomjianics 
l.c. 22, 26, 40, 44 ; in Belgium, l.c. Act 1900, § 14, which ]irovides for the com- 
§§ 43-49 ; in Italy, l.c. §§ 139-142, 147-152. pulsory registration of all mortgages and charges 
As to the confirmation of accounts by general created for the purpose of secuiing any jssuo of 
meetings in Germany, l.c. §§ 239, 239 b debentures. 

[185 c] ; in France, l.c. §§ 32, 34 ; in Belgium, In one way, sharedioldcrs in British companies 
l.c. §§ 27, 35 ; In Italy, l.c. § 154. As to the arc better protected than those in foreign corn- 
valuation of assets and formation of reserve jianies. On the Continent the officers of a com- 
funds ill Germany, l.c. § 239 b [185 a, 185 b]; ])anyhav 0 nnlimitcd powers to bind the company, 
in Franco, l.c. 34, 36 ; in Belgium, l.c. while in England engagements entered into 
§§ 62-65 ; in Italy, l.c. §§ 176, 182). British beyond the powers defined hy the mcmuraiiduin 
company law does not require the assets to and articles are of no clfcct (sec Ultra Vires, 
be valued periodically, and it is even un- Doctrine oi''). 

necessary — in the absence of any sjiecial re- The question as to the relative advantages of 
gulatious in the articles — to provide for the the respoctivo tendencies of British and conli- 
depreciatioii of wasting proi»crty (see Lee v. nental company law isnot easily answ'orcd. Thcie 
Neuchatel Asphalte Company, 41 Chancery is no doubt that the gi’cat majority of iIm! more 
Division, 1 ; Bolton v. Natal Land Company important companies in the United Kingdom 
[1892], 2 Cliaiicory, 124; Veiner v. General have hitherto been managed honestly and prn- 
Tnist [1894], 2 Chancery, 239); dividends dently : gross instances of fraud and recklessness 
cannot be paid except out <jf [irofits, but in occur from time to tjmc, but it is by no means 
ascertaining the profits for that purjiosc, it is certain whether, under the stringent regulations 
not necessary 10 take into account any decrease, of conV’nental law, such oceuirenccs are less 
however serious, in the value of a company’s frequent. 

property. I'he law should allow' full seopo to the gi’eat 

Directors, in England as elsewhere, aio liable variety of objects for which companies are 
for fraud and for any acts done by them in created, as inelastic mles as to the conditions 
excess of their jiowers (see Directors, Legal of incorporation and internal organi.sation may 
Duty of); but whilst on the Continent they can stifle legitimate enterprise. This has been 
be made resp<msiblo for losses caused by ofdinary shown in Germany, where the stringency of the 
negligence (see as to Germany, l.c. § 241 [2]; provisions enacted in 1884 has — already in 
as to France, l.c. § 44 ; as to Belgium, l.c. §§ 1892— made it neccssaiy to introduce a new 

61, 62; as to Italy, §§ 147-149), British direc- kind of mercantile associations, OesdLsclwfUn 
tors are safe from all claims as long as they mil hcschrdnkier JIaftung (Partnersln}is with 
keep within iheir powers and are not acting for Limited Liability), which are not subject to the 
their personal advantage (see Lord Hatherley’s restrictions of company law. 
u.. arks in Turquand v, MaiT.iiall, 4 Chancery The chief fault of English company law is 
Appeals, on p. 386 : “However ridiculous and 'the unsatisfactory nature of the rules as to the 
absurd their conduct might seem, it was the liabilities of directors. As the law stands, a 
misfortune of the company that they chose such director who docs not take any active part in 
unwise directors ”). Every English company the proceedings of the board is almost free from 
must — by virtue cl Com paiiies Act 1900, § 21 — responsibility (see, for instance, Cullerne v. 
appoint fit least one auditor at each annual London and Huhurhan Building Society, 26 
meeting, not being either a director or officer uf Queen’s Bench Division, 485); and the frequent 
the qompany and having wide powers as to the practice of directors, of leaving evorytliing in 
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the hands of one or two “active” colleagues, 
is actually encouraged by the decisions of the 
courts. 

The habitual disinclination of shareholdeis 
to ascertain whether unusually high dividends 
have been earned in a legitimate way is a fre- 
quent cause of disaster, which cannot, however, 
bo dealt with by legislation. 

The disasters of the “ Liberator group,” and 
of a nunibcv of so-ealled “trust companies,” ! 
have attracted the attention of the public to 
the deficiencies of English company law, which 
are also pointed out in a very interesting report 
issued by the bo;ird of trade, pursuant to § 29 
of the Winding-up Aot 1S90 (Third Annual 
Report, 1804, pp. 305) ; new legislation is 
reeoiii mended in the same for the purpose of 
securing the following among other objects. (1 ) 
Tile compliance witli delinite requirements as 
to subscription and payment of eajiital ; (2) the 
disclosure of fulb'r inibnnation in prospectuses; 
(3) the securing of a substantial interest in the 
company on tlio jiart of its first subscribers ; (4) 
the prevention of fraud by the sale of insolvent 1 
undertahiiigs ; (5) the limitation of borrowing j 
and mortgaging powers and fuller disclosure of 
mortgages ; (G) more etticieiit audit and fuller 
publicarioii of balaue.e-sbeets, etc. A depart- 
mentai couimittee, consisting of Lord Davey as 
chairman, and a number of theoretical and 
practical exjv vts in companylaw, was constituted 
for the ]iurpose of considering these proposals, 
and the Conijjunies Act 1900 is the result of 
their delibeiations. 

Another departmental coniniittoe constituted 
in 1905 for the purjiose of considering further 
ini I ’o^emonts of the law has not as yet issued 
a rcj.itrt. 

The increasing amount of business carried on 
through tlicniedium of limiU'tl com] lanic.s renders 
it more inqiorative that the su] envision these 
compaii’os slnmld be thorough and exact. Tlie 
business carried on by these coinpanit is very 
varied in nature, from millinery shops carried 
on by ladies struggling to make a scanty income, 
to large slii})ping companies whoso liabilities 
reach imnieiise sums : the whole subject of the 
regulation of these concerns requires the careful 
attention of our liiglic.st legal auiJioritics. The 
annual reports of the board of trade under 
§ 131 of the Bankruptcy Act 1883 disclose 
many instances of dishonesty t!i rough which 
innocent and ignorant itorsoiis are frequently 
robbed of large sums. 

[As to tlie law of joint-stock companies incor- 
porated uuder special acts, see Hodges on Rail- 
ways ; Brown aiu’l Th -ob^ld on Railways. As to 
the law of companies incorporated under the 
Companies Ao.ts, see Palmer, Coni2)any Imw ; 
Buckley on The. Cc apanies Acts. A more 
popular exposition is contained in Hamilton : A 
Mamml of Company Law for the use of Directors 
a,nd Promoters. Statistics relating to companies 


registered under the Companies Acts are contained 
in the annual returns of the registrar of joint- 
stock companies ; see also the articles on Com- 
I'ANIEH and Pahtnkuship, A]>j)., Vol. l.J k. s. 

JOINT TENANCY. Where two or more 
persons have an estate given to them as joint 
tenants, they hold it jointly, so that on the 
death of one, the whole estate belongs to the 
survivors or survivor ; whilst if the estate or 
property is given to them a.s “tenants in com- 
mon,” the share of a deceased tenant goes to 
his heir in tlie case of real }»roperty, and to hie 
personal repre.sentative in the case of personal 
jiroperty. Tnistees are usually made joint 
tenants. 

[Goodeve’s ILcal P roper! 3rd ed. 1897.] 

J. £. 0 . M. 

JOINTURE. A jointure was an estate in 
freehold land given to a wife to take effect on 
the death of her husband, so called because 
in former days the estate was given in joint 
tenancy or jointure to lioth husband and wife. 
In modern times, provision is made for the wife 
by charging the lands of tlio husband with the 
payment of a yearly sum. 

[Goodeve’s liod Propn'ty, 3rd cd. 18i)7.] 

J. K. c, M. 

JONES, David (1808-18.54), Actuary of the 
Universal Life Assurance OfTioe. Very favour- 
ably held in estimation as the author of a hook 
On the Value of AnmUii<s aiul Reversionary 
Payments, with numerous tables. To which is 
a])pcndcd a treatise on “ Probability,” by Sir 
William Lubbock, Bart., E.R.S., and J. E. 
Drinkwatcr Bethuue, A.M., 2 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1844, published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Kuowh'dge (pp. xx.x. and 
1136, with 64 pages comprising the treatise 
referred to). This work, which has become 
scarce, continues to be a]>]ueciatcd as one of 
the most useful guides, from a practical point 
of view, for the solution of the many j)roblem3 
that require accurate solution in the business 
of life assuranc"" find annuities. The former 
ar« included in Jones’s work under the designa- 
tion of reversionary i^ayments. 

A translation into German apjieared in 1859, 
at Uanot’er. Jones, David, Ldhrenicn vnd Lebens- 
Versicherungen, Dcutsch hearbidtct und mit Ta- 
belleu ver-sehen von K. Ilattendorf. ?. H. 

JONES, Ernest Ch A iiLKs (1819-1869), poet, 
novelist, and politician, was brought up to the 
bar, but attached himself in 1846, at first as a 
follower of Eeaigns O’Cojinor, to the Chartist 
movement, of which he was a prominent advo- 
•cate. Gradually, however, as the importance of 
the Chartist movement decreased, he became 
more identified witli the cxtrc.mo radicals. In 
1848, he was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
luent, with a fine, for seditious speeches. Ho 
was on the staff’ of the Northern Star, the 
Chartist organ, and afterwards edited Notet 
I to the People. He was a brilliant and impres 
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ivo democratic orator, but his statements are 
ixaggerated. 

His writings on economic or political subject^ 
mart from articles in the organs above mentioned, 
ire all reprints of lectures, and include — tceinngs 
with the People, 1 856 - 57 .-i.^t/>oi 4 r and Capital, 

— Demomtn/ vindicated — a Reply to I ro^ 

fmor Blackle,'\^^'l- . ir ^ 

[R. G Gainniage, History of the Chartist Move- 
ment 1854 (this author is very severe wi Jones, 
with whom he was constantly at strife). The 
Times, 27th January, etc., 1869.] R. H- H. 

JONES, RICHA.UD (1790-1865), son of an 
eminent solicitor, was born at Tunbridge Wells. 

At the age of twenty-two he entered Cambndge, 
where tlie society of Herscliel, Whewell, and 
other future savants is said to have fostered in 
him the love of positive inductive knowledge. 
After leaving Cambridge he took orders, and was 
curate for several years in Kent and Sussex. 
Meanwhile he was composing his first and 
principal work, An Essay on the DistnhdKm 
of Wealth, and cm the Sources of Taxation, of 
which the first division, or “book,” on rent, 
—not destined to have a sequel— was published 
in 1831. Soon afterwards Jones was appointed 
professor of ])olitical economy in the newly- 
established King’s College, London ; where he 
delivered an introductory lecture in 1833. 
From King’s College he was traiusferred to 
Hailcybury, as the successor of Malthus. 

Ho occupied the chair of political economy 
and history at Hailcybury for several years ; 
but his academic pursuits, and the completion 
of his projected work, were intciruiited by the 
active part which he took in the commutotion 
of tithes. He showed great practical ability w 
tithe commissioner, an oflice which he held 
till 1861. He was afterwards a charity com 
missioner. 

The role of Jones in ])olitical economy was 
like that of Bacon in physical science ; to preach 
the importance of experience, and the danger 
of hasty generalisation. « 

“If we wish to make ourselves acquainted with 

theeconomyandarrangemeiitsbywhichthedifferent 

nations of the earth proiluce or distribute their 
revenues, 1 really know of but one way to attain 
our object, and that is to look and see (“ Intro- 
ductory lecture at King’s College, Literary 
Remains, p. 569). 

“ To complete the knowledge really and securely 
attainable . . . will still reiiuire the patient and 
assiduous observation and labour of many miuds. 

During this process the too hasty erection of 
wtJle systems, a frail thirst for the premature 
exhibition of commanding generalities, will prob- 
ably continue to be the sources of error most to 
be guarded against” (Preface to Essay on IHs- 
iribution of Wealth, p. 39). 

Aristotle’s method was not more objection- 
able to Bacon than Ricardo’s was to Jones. 

“Mr. Ricard# was a man of talent, and he 
produced a sj-stem very ingeniously combined of 


purely hypothetical truths ; whicli, however, a 
single comprehensive glance at 
actually exists, is sullicieiit to sliow to be utterly 
incoiiHisteut with the past and present condition 
of luaukiiid {ib. p. 7). 

Like Bacon, Jones did not illustrate his new 
method by any very remarkable discoveries. 

The following are spccimt'iis. Jones contends 
that tlio Ricardian theory of rent does not apply 
to the payments made to the owners of the soil 
over the greater part of the world. He di^ 
piites what is now called tlic law oi diminish- 
iiit' returns, “ the opinion that the jiowcis o 
agricultural capital necessarily decrease 
(luantity employed increases” {Kssaij, p. 197) ; 
rc<mrding it as invalidated by “improvements 
iiUhe arts of production ” {ih. p. 199). He denies 
that a fall in the rate of proli ts is always alteuded 
w'ith a diminution of savings (Z/i7mtr?/ Remaim, 
p. 371). All these jiropositions are admitted 
by moderate followers of Ricardo, by J. S. Mill 
for oxamiile. However, against somq of the 
narrower Epigoni, some of Jones’s strictures 
(e.g., Essay, p. 182) may bo justitiod. 

Accordingly it may be regrottetl that Jones s 
criticisms were not more favourably received by 
his contemporaries — M‘Culloch, for instance, 
hardly thinks him worth notice {Literature of 
Political Ecmiowy). For the reaction against 
over-generalisation, if headed by Jones, would 
have come sooner, and would have been more 
moderate, inasmuch as Jones did not abjure the 
use of deductive reasoning within certain limits, 
e.g. with respect to farmers’ — as distinguished 
from peasants’ — rents. 

Thus his demonstration of the propositions that 
the rise of rents from the employment of auy give^ 
quantity of auxiliary capital will be less than that 
Vvhich would take place from the employment of 
an equal amount of capital in the maiiiti'iiaiice of 
additicial labour {Essay, p. 225), and that a 

rise in the relative value of raw produce . . . will 

always be followed by a decrease of the share of 
the producing classes . . . aud by a coiresponding 
rise in the produce rents of the landlords (lO. 
p. 245) is highly abstract. 

His formula that the interests of the land- 
lords are indissolubly connected with those of 
their tenantry and the community at largo is 
just as liable to misconstruction as the converse 
Ricardian parado.x which he combats. In short, 
as Gibbon said of a more important protest, 
“we shall rather be surprised by the timidity, 
than scandalised by the freedom, ol the re- 
former. . , 

A similar moderation characterises Jones s 
contributions to economic history, of which 
the best specimen is the “Essay on Primitive 
Political Economy,” forming an article in the 
Lhlinhurgh Review for April 1847 (reprinted 
in the Literary Remains, p. 29 p. The writer 
looks at past events in the light of modern 
theory. He has not reached that pitch of 
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culture froiti which all the tniths of political | 
economy a])j)car only “ relative” to the circum- 
stances of the ago. lie roundly takes our \ 
ancestors to task i'or their “delusions” {ihuL), ! 
and, in terns calculated to shock the delicate 
liistoi'ical souse of the i)rcaent day, exhibits 
“ the errors and wanderings of our ibrefathers ” 
(Introductory Lecture, Literary liefttavis, p. 
641). He jncsented clear general views, such 
as the distinction between the “balance of 
bargain,” and the “balance of trade,” with- 
out ]iarading obscure authorities. He was a 
philosoidiic liistorian, and not a mere chronicler. 
He deserves to be regarded as tlie founder of 
the English historical school. 

An Essay on the Distribution of Wealthy and 
on the Sources of Taxation^ pt. i., Iteiit [no more 
published], ISdl. — An introductory lecture on 
Political Economy, delivered at King’s College, 
with a ajllabiis of a course of lectures on the 
Wages of Labour (reprinted in Literary Remains)^ 
1833. — A few reiniu'ks on the proposed rommiita- 
tion of tithes, with suggestions of some additional 
facilities, 1833. — Remarks on the manner in which 
tithes should he assessed to the poor’s rate under 
the existing law, with a protest against the change 
which will be i»roduced in that law by a hill intro- 
<luccd into the House of Commons by Mr. Sbaw 
Lefevre, 1838. — [The impression of a “full man” 
which Jones's writings convoy is confirmed by the 
genial picture of his personality which Miss Edge- 
worth gives ill her (unpublished) memoirs (vol. iii. 
p. 65) : “ Such crowds of ideas as he poured forth, 
utteiing so rapidly as to keep one quite on the 
stretch not to miss any of the good things.”] — A 
very unfavourable review, in which the hand of 
M’Culloch may he traced, in the Edinhurgh Review 
for 1831 ^Vi.1. liv.), disputes many of Jones’s facts 
as veil as all hla theory. Whewell, in his Preface 
to the Literary llerruiins^ makes a rejoinder. — A 
letter to the Right Honourable Sir Roht. Peel on 
the bill introduced into Parliament by the Attorney- 
General to exempt all persons from being ipsessed 
as inhabitants to parochial rates, 1840. — Text- 
book of lectures on the Political Economy of 
nations, delivered at the East India Collie, 
Ilaileybury, 1852 [republished among the 
Literary Remains].— Literary Heniains, consisting 
of lecture.s and tracts on Political Economy. 
Edited with a prefatory notice by the Rev. 
William Whewell, D.D. F. T. e. 

JOURDAN, Alfiied (1826-1892), dean of 
the faculty of law at Aix in Provence, and 
professor of political economy at Aix and 
Marseilles, was also a frequent contributor to 
the Revue d'Economie Politique. 

Besides several writings on law”, Jourdan 
published a Cours Anedytique ^&conomie 
Politique^ eds. 1.88C, 1890. — /)?* R6le de 
dans VOfdre tconomiqui ou J^conomie Politique et 
Sodalisme, 1882. “The law of the historical 
development of the economic mission of the state 
is to abstain more and more* from direct tiUelay 
•uch as technical regulations, but to contribute 
more and more towards the improvement and 
incroa.se of the social machinery put at the 


disposal of emancipated human industry,” p. 396. 
He also wrote Des Rapports mire U iJroit ei 
l^^conomie Politique (Xu Phthsophie Compar^e du 
Droit et de V j^conomie PolitiquCy 1888. “Both 
sciences are based on the same primordial facts ; 
the instinct of social aggregation and human 
liberty. Political economy traces the motive 
principle — the necessity of satisfying human wants 
with the smallest pos.sihle amount of exertion ; 
but it is only directly concerned with material 
intere.sta ; whilst law has a more extended terri- 
tory. For both, progress has always been realised 
through liberty, namely, the removal of certain 
trammels.” The author’s conclusion is ; “Ethics 
and economics stand, as sciences, in the same rela- 
tion to the science of law as natural philosophy 
and chemistry to the science of mechanics.” The 
two latter work.s were rewaided with a prize 
by the French Academy of 1‘olitioal and Moral 
Sciences. B ca. 

JOURNEY (Mint). A word used in the 
Mint to represent a certain weight of gold oi 
silver coin, origin.ally sujiposcd to represent a 
day’s work, and which had to be delivered by 
the coiners at the end of each “jonmcc” or 
day. A “journey -weight” of gold is 180 oz. 
troy, and of silver 720 oz. troy. f. b. a. 

JOURNEYMAN, a term originally denoting 
a labourer W'orking by the day (JoimUe), came 
in England to bo applied, before tlie end of the 
middle ages, to all craftsmen working for hire, 
a.s distinguished, on the one side, from the 
“ masters,” “ craft-holders,” or “ shop-holders ” 
who employed them, and, on the other, from 
the apprentices. In the 14th century, how- 
ever, the journeyman was also commonly 
distinguished from the “serving-man,” “valet,” 
or “yeoman,” who was engaged for a consider- 
ably longer period. We may perhaps see in the 
supersession of these other terms by “journey- 
niau,” an indication that with the growth of 
industry it became increasingly exceptional to 
contract for a long period of service. Sucli a 
contract, it must bo added, would become less 
advantageous ^ flie employer when once the 
system of apjirenLicesliip had been definitely 
established, and be had thus secured a per- 
manent working force of another kind, and it 
would *also naturally tend to disajipear before 
the extension of the practice of piece-work. 

In the picture commonly drawn by modem 
writers of the medijeval “gild-system” in its 
best period, the position of journeyman is 
represented as the normal intervening stage 
between apprenticeship • and mastership, — a 
stage out of which the industrious and skilful 
journey man could easily rise after a few years. 
This picture is perhaps true of some industries 
—in certain localities— in particular periods ; 
and it has served as a useful standard of com- 
parison wherewith to contrast what have been 
supposed to be earlier and later conditions. 
But it is ditlicult to reconcile with the historical 
evidence. Even as late as the 14th and 16ib 
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centuries apprenticeship was only slowly com- 
ing to be a necessary prerequisite of hired 
labour ; and, when it had, full membership 
of the craft, witli the right to sot up as an 
independent master, was already restricted in 
such a way us to be beyond tlie reach of the 
average journeyman. The relation of tlio 
journeymen to the Ginns or “crafts” is still 
somewhat obscure and varie<i probably from place 
to ])laco. They were subject to the control of the 
gild, and their wages were regulated byits ollicers: 
in some few cases they appear as taking part 
in the making of ordinances and even in the 
election of ollicers. But as a rule, and certainly 
towards the end of the Ibtli century, the 
masters were alone regarded as in any real sense 
members or “ combrethren " of the craft com- 
pany. 

So long as apprenticeship was enforced, the 
name of “journeymen” or “ free journeymen ” 
continued to be used for those who had served 
seven years to any art or craft under a lawful 
“master.” It is still in common use in some 
industries still organised in small shops — e.. 7 . 
that of the bakers ; and in others which, like 
the hatters, have only recently passed into the 
factory stage, and retain the tiuditiou of earlier 
conditions. 

[The literatuie of the subject will be found under 
CoiiPORATiONS OK Arts and '1’uades, Gilds, and 
elsewhere. For a recent .summary see Asldey, 
Economic Hisiori/, part ii. (1893), § 34.— Mrs. 
Green, Tmvn Life in {fie Fifteenth Century (1894), 
vol. ii. clis. iv. V., takes up a position wliich, if 
hardly supported by sulficient evidence and not 
altogether clear, is independent and suggestive. 
The most convenient collection of material will be 
found in H. T. liiley, Memoriah of London^ 1868.] 

W. 5 . A. 

JOURNEYMEN’S SOCIETIES. As soon 
as there grew up a class of journeymen who real- 
ised that they were likely to remain in that posi- 
tion for many years, ifnotall their lives, and, there- 
fore, that they had class ii^teiests to defend, 
distinct from, or ojiposed to those of the 
masters, separate societies of journeymen began 
to make their appearance. In accordance with 
the tendency of the later middle ages towaixls 
the formation of religious gilds, such societies 
would seem to have boon usually, at iirst, of a 
religious character, as is indicated by the names 
“ fraternity," “ biotheihood,” “ confrferie,” and 
“Bruderscliaft.” Although in some cases this 
may have been caused by a desire to avoid 
<’ondeinnation by the' public authorities, there 
is no reason to believe that the journeymen were 
not moved by the same motives as led other 
classes to fonn religious associations. Yet these 
fraternities would naturally tend to concern 
themselves witlw the other interests of theii- 
members ; and the more fact of association would 
leud strength to the journeymen in their negi>- 
tiations with tlif masters. Tlie “ coufr^ries ” of 
“ oompagnous ” were c^, prominent feature in the 


industrial life of France in the 15th century ; 
their later history still awaits investigation. 
In Oerinany “ Gcsclleuvcrhande ” of various 
kinds were immerons in the 15ih century; in 
some industries they wcic to he found as late 
as the present century ; and they were the 
oficasion of a long seiii’s of imperial and terri 
torial decrees. In England they jdayed a mneli 
less iniportint part, ] tartly because industry 
here wjia less developed, ])artly because of the 
absence of the nile concerning a period of travel, 
to which may be largely attributed their rapid 
spread on the continent. Evidence has, how- 
ever, already heon found of their existence in 
the following London crafts at tlie dales hero 
stated; — the saddlers, 1383-1396 ; cordwainers, 
1387 ; tailors, 1413-1696 ; blac.ksmitlis, 1435 ; 
carpentera, 1468 ; drapers, 1493-1.522 ; iron- 
mongers, 1497-1590; founders, 1508-1579 ; 
fishmongers, 1512 ; cloth workers, 16th contnry ; 
armourers, 1589 ; and in theiollowingl)lo^ ineial 
towns: — Coventry, the weavers, before 1450 ; 
Exeter, the tailors, before 1512 ; Oxford, the 
shoemakers, 1512; Bristol, tlio tailors, 1570; 
and with the further publication of munici}ial 
records other instances will doubtless be found, 
rio far as wo can judge from our scanty evidence, 
they seem to have begun as volnnhxry combina- 
tions, in the teeth of the maslcrs and the civic 
authorities, and to have commonly had among 
their objects the increase of wages. They were 
met by strong measures of rcjn-essiou, to which 
possibly some siiceuinbod, but in many cases 
they were recognised after a tim<*, soiuetimea 
as the result of a formal compromise, and 
ultimately they sank into a position altogether 
subordinate to the companies of nivosters, and 
became convenient to the latter as a luacliineiy 
for relieving poor journeymen. Their organisa- 
tion resembled in general character tlint of the 
maste^o’ companies, with periodical assemblies, 
wardens, contributions, and common -box. 

[Our most consecutive infoi niation concerns the 
association among the tailors of Loiulon, which 
under the names of the “Iralcrnity of y<'omen,” 
or “valets,” “the yeomen fellowship,” and, from 
1569 onwards, “ the bachelors’ Coiupaiiy” survived 
till 1661, when it was suppressed by tlie Merchant 
Taylors' Company. Here the development was 
complicated by the gradual separation between the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company and the industry from 
which it derived its name. The evidence will he 
found in C. M. Clode, Memorials of the Merchant 
Taylors Company (1875), and Early History of 
the Merchant Taylors Company (1888). But 
more iiiatnictive is the “ Ordinance gi-auted liy the 
worshipful masters and wardens, with all the whole 
company of the craft of blacksmiths of London, 
to the servants of the said craft” in 1434, which 
is evidently of the nature of a compact between 
two bodies, and contains conditions curiously re- 
sembling modern trades union policy. It is 
printed by Mr Coote iu Trans. London and 
Middlesex Archoeol Soc. (1874), iv. And almost 
equally interesting i.s the indenture between the 
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slioemakers and their journeymen in Oxford (1512), 
when the st'ug!j;h* seems to have turned upon the 
possession of “the box of the journeymen" ; this 
is given in Records of Oxfoi d (1880). An attempt 
is made to present and estimate the value of the 
information at picsent accessible in Asliley, Eco- 
nmnic Ihstonj, vol. i. pt. ii. (1893), § 3.o. See 
however the recent criticism by S. ami ii. Weitb, 
in 'I he Hist, (f Trade Unionism (1894), ch. i. For 
(Jemiany, see G. Sclianz, (iesellenverbunde (1877), 
and lor France, licvasseur, Ilistoire des dasses 
(hurietrs, \ols, i. and ii. (18o9).] u. J. a. 

JOVEJJjANOS, (Ia.si’AR Melcuiok dk 
(1744-1811), had a most chequered existence. 
He was originally ])nhlic ]U’oscciitor in Seville, 
then in higli favour at tlic court of Madrid, 
wlierc he became a mcinhei of the Sociedud 
Ecouomica and of tlic Acadcaiia de HistoHa ; 
but he lell into disgrace after the acce.s.sion of 
Charh'S IV., was exiled to Oijon, Ida native 
place, thc.u recalled to the court and appointed 
a ministei, to bo imjaisoned again in 1801, 
first in a convent and then in a forticss in the 
Hal cari(f islands. Kcleased at the time of the 
Flench invasion, lie rejected the offers of 
Napoleon, was made, a member of the Jmda 
Orntial of government, and took a leading pait 
in the debates on the Spanish constitution put 
for waul in Cadiz. 

On Ids tuiuhfstonc in Gijou lie is describcsd 
a.s having Ik'cu “a magistrate, a minister, a 
fatiior ot tiis country, a man of letters, an orator, 

))Oot, a jurisconsult, a philosopher, an economist, 

- - always distiiiguislieil, often eminent.” 

His works, exclusive of his Mc'inoirs^ which 
iui'.’e been ]muted separately in Paris (1825), 
liave beeuronublishcdiii Kivadeneyra’s Riblioteca 
de futures R'spauij/es (Madrid, 2 vols. 1858-59) ; 
ilie c.oncniie writings are to be found in vol. ii. 
The most imjiortant ai'o the Infornu d la Junta 
General de Cornercio sohre la Libertad de las 
Aries (1785) (Report on the liberty ^ tlie 
cralLs), and the Ivjorme de la Sociedad Econdmica 
a I RuU Goiisejo de Castilla sohre el cepedknle 
de la Ley Ayraria (1794) (Report on Agrar- 
ian Reform). In both, Jovellaiios starts from 
extremely liberal ])iiuci])ics, but sometimes 
restricts them iu their liiiaJ application. Thus, 
ho is strongly oppo.scd to the existing greinios 
or craft-gilds, charging them with opjirossing 
the artisans (j). 37) and inability to adjust 
supply to demand (p. 38), but although pro- 
posing their abolition, ho demands a “general 
immatriculation (enrolment) of all persons eon- 
nectod with a craft, whether as masters, artisans, 
or apprentices,” in order to submit them to the 
guidance of “sindtcos” belonging to the craft, 
but appointed by the local authorities. No 
free association of people belonging to a craft 
is to be allow^ed (p. 41). In his Jnfonric sobre 
la Ley Ayraria, Ju\ dlanos inveighs against 
the existence of baldios (w'uste- lands), ticiras 
cmcfjiles (communal property), and mayoraa- 
^05 (entails), against the extent of land owmed in 


clerical moftn ain, and against the privileges of 
the MiisTA gi’anted to the owners of the migi-at- 
ing flocks. He advucates the inclosure of com- 
mon fields, and proposes to legalise the sale of all 
.'3uch laud to the peasants in their vicinity. Ho 
urges that more roads and canals should be con- 
structed as well as more works of irrigation. In- 
ternal trade in corn should be free, but “ in our 
present situation, free export of corn, either 
absolute or re.slraiucd aecording to juices, is not 
necessary and would not be useful " (p. 116). 
Even the import of corn is only to bo allowed 
temporarily, and sbould be suspended in years 
of acknowledged abundance. E. Co. 

JOYCE, Jkukmiaii (1763- 1816), was a 
Unitarian minister, and tutor to the sons of 
Lord Stanhope. Early in 1791, lie W'as 
imjuisoned on a charge of high treason, but at 
the end of six months released without trial. 
He remained, until his death, secietary of the 
Unitarian Society and minister of the Uni- 
tarian Chajiel at Hampstead. In 1797, he 
published an analysis or rather abridgment 
of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. His 
annotations are not numerous, but have 
an interest as reflecting adiiirs of his day. 
They refer chiefly to Smith’s jirojjosals for 
obtaining a revenue from the taxation of the 
colonies, — among which “ America,” writes 
Joyce, “ the grand, princijial resource, is now 
entirely and for ever out of the question ” (p. 
290). Among other tilings he notices Pitt’s 
projiosal to “double the turnpike tolls . . . 
seizing upon one half of them for the exigencies 
of the State ” (p. 232). 

Joyce’s jmblications are very numerous ; those 
that are connected with political economy are — 
A complete Analysis ... of ., . Adam Smith's 
. . . Wealth of Nalums, 1797, 8vo, 1821, 12mo, 
1877, etc., 8vo. — The Arithmetic of Real Life and 
Business^ 1809. a. l. 

JUDGMENT. A judgment is the decision 
of the court on one of the main subjects of an 
action brought b^fci'e it. A judgment need not 
necessarily put an end to the action, as it may 
only deal with part of the claim or not finally 
adjudge on any part of the claim. If a defend- 
ant in an action fails to ajipear or to plead in 
accordance with the jirescribod rules, judgment 
“by default” may be obtained against him. 
In actions in which unliquidated damages are 
claimed, a defendant is in such a case ordered 
to jiay “the damages to be usse.ssed." This 
is called au “ interlocutory judgment,” because 
a further step, viz. the assessment of the 
»damage.s, must bo taken befoie the rights 
of the parties ore finally adjusted, lu the 
Chancery Division of tlie High Court a judg- 
ment fretiuently directs cei tai ti inquiries to be 
made, or certain accounts to bo taken. This is 
done before the chief clerk in chambers, who 
subsequently issues a certificate as to the result , 
the action is then brought before the court 
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hiolders of privileged stock, so that tlfe liabilities 
of the royal ti’easiiries derived no advantage 
from these iniquitous proceedings. 

[See the article “Juros” in Canga Aigiielles, 
iJicdonario de Ilacienda (London, 1826) ; ch. vi. 
of Konrail llaeblei’s Wirtschafiliclhe BLute Span- 
iem (Berlin, 1S<S8) ; and Colmeiro, JJistoria de la 
Economia PoVdic/i en B'^paita, ii. pp. 578-581.] 

E. ca. 

JUKY (England). Before the Conquest, one 
of the means by which an alleged ollcndcr was 
brought to justice was by accusing him in the 
sheriffs’ tourn, the criminal side of the old 
county court. He was accused by a kind of 
committee of twelve from among the suitor's of 
the court (jniblic ofHciahs, lords of lands, and, 
from each township, the pari.sh jniest, the reeve, 
and four men), or by a private accuser ; or else 
in the hundred court, by the reeve and four 
men of the township. 

The suitors were properly the judges ; and the 
accused was cleaved either by ordeal or by com- 
purgation, i.e. witnesses swore that his oath of 
innocence was true. After the Conquest, he was 
accused before the justice^ by the oath of “the 
body of the country and the lawlul knights of the 
county ” ; he might clear himself by ordeal, 
though even then he might have to suffer banish- 
ment ; but speaking generally, the accusat’on was 
equivalent to couvictiou, because the twelve 
accusers spoke from their own local knowledge. 
This was the origin of the present grand jury in 
England, which consists of such a number, usually 
twenty-three, of good ami lawful iiiou of the county, 
usually county magistrates, as may supply the 
necessary twelve accusers. In the course of time 
the element of local knowledge became le.ss effective, 
and the ordeal was practically abolished after tbe 
Lateran council of 1216, so that there was no 
nieaiLS of testing the truth of the accusation ; and 
hence the custom arose of romiLting the matter to 
an inquest. An inquest was a ^’ornlan mode of 
obtaining information for the use of the justices 
by referring the matter of Jaet in disjmte to 
persons possessed of the requisite local knowledge. 
If the persons so referred to testified to the truth 
of a fact, it was held as proved ; but it must be 
proved by their own oaths. 'Jdiey themselves 
were the witnesses ; and if they knew nothing of 
the matter, they could not testify. Tliis kind of 
inquest by a jury of twelve was, after the great 
assize of Henry II., the regular mode of ascer- 
taining facts relating to rights in laud and the 
like, these being matters well known to the neigh- 
bourhood, the vicinity {vidneJum) or “venue,” 
If some testified on one side and others on 
the other, additional ^yitnesses were added until 
there were twelve in favour of one side or the 
other ; then the inquiry stopped, and the finding 
0 . e twelve was their “ truth -telling” or oeie- 
dictuni or verdict. The jurors, being witne.sses, 
could bo individually examined by the justices. 

The next stage was that the jurors, in order to 
prepare their sworn report, collected information 
In their own way, ■ IV.rsouH possessed of particular 
inform, tion were called in to testify : tlie jurors, 
on being jjathf.ed that they spoke the irutli, o? 


the ground of personal acquaintance with tbeii 
credibility, adopted their information, and them- 
selves “ dared to swear ” to it. 'J’hey thus pre- 
pared themselves to give sworn answers to questions 
aa to specific lads ; and by tlie middle of the 15tii 
century they had arrived ata jiractico of giving gene- 
ral verdicts on the w’liole matter. 'J’he procedure 
was thus one based on the jurors’ personal know- 
ledge, and was one adaj'ted to small neighbourhoods. 

Ill criminal cases the accusers are now repre- 
sented by the grand jury, who, as it were, from 
tlicir own local knowledge ot the venue, iiilonn 
the Judges what crinie.s have been eoinmitted 
within their district. They obtain this knowledge 
by hearing enough evidence to sliow that there is 
a^rm.1/«CiVcase iu supjioit of the imlictinent or 
of the jireseiiUneiit by the coroner’s jury. If 
they are satislied of this, they endorse the bill of 
indictment “True bill,” and it then becomes au 
indictment, a .sworn accusation by the grand jury ; 
if not, they cudorso it “No true hill,” and the 
})risoner is discliarjfed, but can be imbeted iigain. 

The modern equivalent of the inquest is tlie jiii-y 
ill civil cases, the petty jury iu criminal cases, while 
the name is retained iu the coroner’s iiKpiVst. Jn 
the two former cases the jury consists of twelve 
jurors whose verdict must be unanimous ; iu the 
last it consists of twelve or more, of whom a 
majority not less than twelve must concur in tlio 
verdict. Juries liave a right to return any verdict 
without beiug suliject to being punished at the 
will of the court. It is only in rare cases that 
the elenieiiL of personal knowledge on the part of 
jurymen now comes into play ; in general it is 
assumed that they have none. 

The right to have a civil case tried by a jury is 
now absolute only in actions of slander, libid, false 
imprisonment, nuilic/ious prosecution, seduction, 
and breach of proini.se of marriage. In other 
actions, trial by jury can only be had on au order 
of the court, but tins, in common-law actions, is 
never refused if either party applies for it. A 
special jury can always be had, on proper notice, 
at the risk, as to the extra expense, of the ajiplicant. 
When 9 juryman is withdrawn by the parties with 
a view to a settlement, or when he falls ill or dies, 
or when agreement seems hopeless, the jury is 
discharged, and the case, if it is to go on, must be 
re-tried before a new jury. 

[Stephen, Jlid. of l/te Criminal Law of England, 
— Stubbs, Constit. Hist,] a. d. 

Jury (Scotland). The early history of 
the jury iu Scotland is much the same as in 
England. In criminal cases there is no grand 
jury ; the jury consists of fifteen pereons, 
of wliom five must bo special jurors ; and the 
verdict is given by a m.ajority. The forms 
of verdict in use are “guilty,” “not guilty,” 
and “not proven.” The last ojierates as a 
bar to any fresh trial on the same charge : it 
has the same effect as a ])lca of autrefois acquit 
in Eiig'laud. It is understood, and is intended 
by juries, to mean tliat tbe jury are not satisfied 
as to the innocence of the prisoner, but think 
the crown authorities have not proved his guilt 
It seems, however, that this is a comparatively 
recent interpretation of the verdict, and that 
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“not proven" formerly dilFored from “not 
guilty " only in referring to the charge instead of 
to the person ; the converse verdict being either 
“proven” or “guilty.” 

Vnrors in Scotlainl must have £5 a year fiom 
land, or personal i>roperty over £200 in value : 
special jurors must have £8:6:8 from land, 
occupy a £30 house or possess jiersonal property 
over £1000 in value. Each ])arty has live 
challenges, of which not more than two can he 
chal]eiig('8 of special jurymen. The verdict is 
delivered hy the foreman or “chancellor” viva 
voce unless a written venlict is directed, and he 
must say whether the verdict is unanimous or by 
a majority. 

In civil eases, trial by imiuest was anciently the 
usual form ; but the ecclesiastical courts assumed 
a much larger jurisdiction in early Scotland than 
in England ; and the session of James I. and the 
daily council of James IV. superseded jury trials 
to a still further extent ; so that after the institu- 
tion of the Court of Se.ssion, jury trial in civil cases 
had practically fallen into disuse except inrespect of 
inquests,*vhich the sheriffs of counties were directed 
by the Scottish chancery to hold, in reference to 
the ascertainment of heirs, the finding persons to bo 
lunatic, the delimitation of the widow’s third in 
lands, and the partition of jiroperty among heirs- 
portioners. In 1815, however, it was thought by 
jiarliament that trial by jury ought to be made 
more use of in civil cases in Scotland ; and a new 
court, the ju^y court, was established, to ascer- 
tain facts on remit from the other courts. In 
1831, this court was, however, absorbed in the 
Coint of Session, wliich takes jury trials when 
lequired. Tlie cases appropriate to jury trials 
are, to summarise them roughly, actions arising 
from alleged wrong-doing, where damages and 
costs are alone sued for, actions against innkeepers, 
carriers, twC., actions on instirancfl policies, some 
fchipping cases, and the niiiiulling of deeds and 
contracts as having been obtained by coercion, 
etc, Jbit ill practice, litigants are found to prefer 
trials before a judge without a jury. In jurjftriahs 
issm^s are usually adjusted and placed, in print, 
in 1iie hands of the jurymen, so tliat they may 
answer the precise questions put to then.. Jury 
trials take place before the Court of Session in 
Edinburgh, or before the sherids in the county 
towns ; sometimes on circuit. Either party may 
move for a special jury. ’I'lie verdict must be 
unanimous, c , after three hours, by a majority ; 
while in case of equal division the jury is dis- 
charged after six hours. UTie iiarties may agree 
to take a sjiccial verdict at any time ; and, in the 
course of tlio trial, a juror may bo withdrawn. 

[Bell’s Dictionary of the Law of Scotland . — 
Mackay’s Pract'ce of the Court of Session. — 
Macdonald’s Criminal Law of Scotland^ — 50 & 51 
Viet. c. 35.] A. D. 

JUS AD REM : JUS IN RE. Barbarisms 
purporting to bo 'derived from the Roman law, 
but which first a])peared in the Brachylog^is 
and passed into secular jurisprudence from the 
canon law. 

A ojd rm is a rigiit, relating to a thing, 
enforceable by an action in personam; e.g. a 
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right oil thft part ot A to make B deliver up a 
specific chutiel. A jus in re is an absolute right 
to a thing, eiiforce..ble by an action in rm; the 
right which an owner has in his own property. 
A jus ad rem is based on an obligation, and is 
good as against the party bound ; a jus in re is 
good as against the world. a. d. 

JUS NATURiE, as understood by the 
Physiocrats, is the right which a man has to 
do that which is beneficial or advantageous 
to himself. This right he can only make use 
of by conforming himself to the order of 
natnre and obeying natural laws. 

Up to the middle of the 18th century the 
question of man’s natural riglits had been 
much neglected by philosophers, though Locke 
speaks of it (Bonar, Philos, and Pol. Peon., p. 
98), and Quesnay’s views, though not original as 
regards their subordinate propositions, amounted 
in the sum to an expansion of the ideas of 
mankind with respect to the duo order of 
society. Personal liberty and ])roprietorship 
of the results of his labour are man’s primary 
rights. Those would be destroyed if it were 
not the duty of all men to abstain from 
invading them. Hence rights and duties are 
reciprocal and interdependent. But duties are 
burdens, and therefore in a sense evils. They 
exist only to exclude greater evils, and so their 
existence must depend upon their utility. For 
subsistence, projierty is requisite, and this 
implies inequalities among men, as the ability 
to acquire is not unifonii. Again, for food- 
production the first essential is land, which is 
best cultivated when it is a permanent posses- 
sion, and property in land is therefore desir- 
able. Finally, as all men are not willing to 
respect rights and duties, means for their pro- 
tection must bo provided, and this provision 
is Government ; but government should have 
no other mission than the protection of the 
rights of lihoi'ty and property, and legislation 
should be mainly the enunciation of such natural 
laws as are best cal collated to preserve the social 
order (see Gove...'JMENT, Econ. effects of). 

[F. Qiiesnny, Le Droit Paturel in Physiocrates, 
E. Uaire, Paris, 1846. — G. Schelle, Du Pmit de 
Nemours. 1888. — J. Bonar, Philos, and Pol. 
Ecm. (1893), p. 135 R. H. 

JUS , NATURALE, Jus Gentium, Jus 
Divinum, Jus Humanum. In these phrases 
the term Jm is used not in its sense of a 
particular “right,” but in its sense of “ principle 
of T\gW' -droit, diritto, Recht. There is nc 
proper English equivalent for it, as the use of 
“Tjaw” is apt to cause cuiifusion with the 
meaning of “law” = /cp', loi, legge, Gesetz, i.e. a 
definite statute or jiulieially-enforced custom. 
Thus English readers may need to be reminded 
that international “law,” a use of the term 
“law” to which Austin objects, is in other 
I languages not lex, but jits, droU intemaiionaif 
I Volkerrecht, oto. 
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AiiisTO’i'LE had recognised a distinction 
between “natural” justice (t6 <f>v<nKbv SUaiov 
=zjus“naturale), which is the same at all times 
and in ail places, and “ conventional ” justice, 
t 6 poiuKbv dUaioy, which dc]iends on institution 
and may tliereforc vary {Elh. Nic, v. 7, § 1). 
The Roman jurists distinguished tlie jus civile 
of Romo or of any particular state from the 
jus (jcnfinm or ])rinciples of right commonly 
rocogiiiscd among the various nations and 
tribes known to them, the principles according 
to wiiich “equity” was administered by the 
praetors in cases where aliens were concerned. 
When the Romans came to be innucnccd by 
Greek, especially Stoic, }diilosophy,y«,<} luiturak 
came to be used (r.g. by Cicero) as an equivalent 
but more philosophical term for thisy?is gentium. 
[Maine’s view about the jus geiUium in his 
Ancient Law is corrected in part by H. 
Nettleship in Journal of Philologg, vol. xiii. 
p. 1G9, scq.] Philosophical associations tended 
to introduce into the conce])tion of “natural 
law ” the ideas of simplicity and of perfection, 
and thus the notion c^ine to serve the cause 
of legal reform. One jurist, Ulpian, attempted 
to distinguisli the naturah from the jus 
gentium : jus naiurale he defined as that which 
nature teaches to all animals, e.g. the bringing 
up of offspring, jm gentium as that which is 
common to the whole human race. In ac- 
cordance with this distinction, slavery is said 
to exist jiire gentium, having arisen out of 
capture in war ; but “by the law of nature all 
men wore born free” (Justinian, Inst. i. 2). 
Later writers tend to regard jus naiurale or 
lex nalunUis as distinct from jus gentium, but 
not simply on the ground taken by Ulpian. 
The law of nature is to them not merely, as to 
the older Roman lawyers, a common clement 
amid the diversities of human iustitutioius, but 
that portion of the “eternal law” or system 
of divine government in which man as a 
rational creature can always and everywhere, 
though in varying degrees, jmrticipate, 
(Thomas Aquinas, Summa, la 2ae, qu.93. art. 
2) : whereas the jus gentium, containing much 
that is due to tacit or express agreement, is 
rather counted as part of positive liuman law, 
jus humanum, tlio other part being jus civile, 
the law of this or that particular state. This 
had been the view of Isidore of Seville (d, 
636 A.U.). His Sententioi were a main channel 
through which scraps of ancient learning 
jmssed to the inedia^val w'orld. Thomas 
Aquinas accepts the view of Isidore about the 
subdivision of human law, but holds that all 
I uman law is derived from the laAV of nature, 
as conclusions from premisses; so that the jus 
geniium is in a seiiso natural to man, though 
distinguishable from the law of nature, esjiecially 
from that which is common to all animals (la 
2afi, qu. 95, art. 4). Suarez (Zle legibus, ii. 17 
and 19), laying still less stress on Ul]>ian’s 


distinction, agrees on the wdiole with Aquinas. 
From these authorities ajiiiarcntly is" derived 
the view of Guotiur (q.v.), who rejects the 
opinion of Ulpian as of little use (i. 1, § 11), 
but regards the jus gentium as j)ro])crlyv a 
division of instituted human law, jits volun- 
tarium humanum, being the product of tacit 
or express agreements among nations {Jus 
gentium, it should be noted, is coming to mean 
jus inter gentes), whereas thejm naturalc in the 
strict sense consists of principles which can ho 
deduced by reason from the primary necessities 
of man’s rational and social nature. But on 
this subject tlicro is much division of opinion, 
and even those who adoi»t the distinction dc 
not always consistently sei)arato iht jus gentiu7n 
from the jm naturale. Bufundorf {he Jure 
Naturm et Gentium, ii. 3, § 22) follows llobhes 
(Dc dec, c. xiv. 5, 4) in dividing natural law 
into the natural law of individuals and of 
states— jus gentium now meaning (initc defi- 
nitely “international law.” Pulcndorf denies 
that there is any positive “law ol Jiations” 
apart from either the law of nature or the civil 
law of particular states. Barbeyrac, Gj-otins’s 
commentator, makes the same criticism. 
Later writers on the law of nations seem 
mostly to agree in recognising two elements in 
tho jus gentium, one derived from “nature” 
or reason, the othei from tlie actual usage of 
the more civiliswi nations : thiKs we can 
distinguish a jus gentium naiurale and a jus 
gentium posilivuin or voluntarium (see Wheaton’s 
International Law, pt. i. ch. i.). This view 
seems to recognise tho clement of truth in the 
conflicting them ics. 

The law of natui*e is, by Tlionms Aiiuinas and 
his followers, regarded as immutable even by 
the will of God, tliougli it may be added to by 
the positive law of both God and man. The 
positive law of God, jus voluntarium, positi- 
vum,' or divinum, is the law of God as specially 
revealed to mankind at large, or to any particu- 
lar portion of mankind. Tlie law of nature 
might, as coming also from God, “the author 
of the rational nature of man,” be called jus 
divinum; but among Christian Ihoologians 
that term is genci-ally given to the^ws positivum 
divinum. In regard to tho po.sitive divino law 
of the Now Testament, a' distinction is always 
recognised by Catholic theologians between 
“precepts” binding on all men and “counsels 
of perfection.” It may be noted that the 
sclioolmen generally speak of Zftc naiuralis, lex 
divina, etc,, rather than of jus, probably bocauso 
they are thinking of God as legislator, Grotius 
(I. i. § 10) holds that the jus naiurale would 
exist and be binding even if we were to suppose 
that tliere was no God, an attempt to separate 
jui isprudenco from theology which ho docs not 
consistently follow out; this Pufeiidorf (II. 8 
§ 19) will not allow, holding that the obligation 
of natural law is from God, 
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In these theories we have the source not only 
of the iriodoni German theories of Nvdurrecktt 
but of these doctrines about “ natural liberty,” 
“natural ri^dits,” etc. wliicli play so largo a 
part in the politics and economics of the 18fli 
century and even of our own time. It should 
be noted that in all the more careful writers on 
the law of nature, that law is supposed to deal 
not only with what may be supposed to be a 
“ state of nature ” apart from human institution, 
but also wdth circumstances created by institu- 
tions. 'J'lms the rights of jn-ivate proj)erty os 
they now exist in any particular countiy are only 
rights by natural law in the sense that they 
may not bo contrary to natural law, which 
allows the right to acquire property ; but when 
once sucli rights have been introduced or delincd 
by positive human law, obligations to rcsj»ftct 
property-rights are created which are obligations 
of natural law apart from positive institution. 
Pufondorf would not regard such obligations as 
belonging to natural law in the strictest sense, 
but oifly “ rcductively ” (II. 3, § 21), and 
Thomas Aquinas carefully distinguishes the 
senses in wliich anything may he sahl to be 
according to the law of nature (la 2ac, qii. 95, 
art. 5). Such careful distinctions are not 
always observed by those who have used the 
phraseology of natural rights in later times, 
especially in practical controversies (see Inter- 
NATiorAuLAW; Law). 

[Besides Maine, Axcienl Law (Ist ed. 1861) 
and the other works referred to in the article, may 
be named Moritz Voigt, Das jus naturale^ aequum 
et bnnum und jus gentium der Homer , 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1856-76. — J. Honar, Philosophy and 
Political hconomy, 1893, bk. ii.— D. G. Kitchie, 
Nainrat. j lights, 1895, cli. ii. — Lorimer, Jnsti- 
of Law (1st ed. 1872, 2ud ed. 1880) is an 
application of the German theory of Naturrechl.'^ 

D. a. 11. 

JUS RELICTiE (Scots Law). The ridow’s 
si are of the free movable property, other than 
pci lonal bonds bearing interest, of a jiredeceasing 
husband ; one third if he have left children, 
one half if none. This share is reckoned after 
the predeceasing husband’s pcreonal 'bligatious 
have liecn provided for ; hence the widow may 
have both jus rclictce and a right to demand 
pci’formanco of the provisions of a settlement, 
unless she have, either explicitly or by inevit- 
able implication, and with full knowledge of 
her legal rights, given up horjiis relictcs. This 
widow’s right takes precedence of any will made 
by the predeceasing husband, and vests in her 
by mere operation of law ; and it can be en- 
forced against the husband’s executor. By the 
Scotch Manied Women’s Property Act of 1881, 
”§ 6, a surviving liuibaud is given an analogous 
right over tlie estate of the predcoeasing wilh. 

a.d. 

JUS STILLTCIDil. See Servitude. 

JUST PRICE. See Jubtum Pretium, 

JUSTA CAUSAf According to Roman law 


a delivery ’of property in order to operate as a 
conveyance by delivery (traditio) must be aocom- 
panied by a legal Act, such as a contract of sale 
or exchange, showing an intention to transfer 
the right of property in it. The term for a 
legal act of this nature is justa causa traditionis. 

E. A. w. 

JUSTI, Johann Heinrich Gottuob von 
(1720-1771), a German economist, was bom at 
Briicken in Thuringia. He studied jurispru- 
dence at Wittenberg, and afterwards— having 
served meantime in the Prussian army — at 
Jena and Leipzig. He was then for some time 
in the service of the Duchess of Sachsen- 
Eisonach. He was made, apparently in 1760, 
professor of the cameral sciences in the newly- 
Ibunded Ritter • Akadeniie (’Pheresianum) at 
Vienna, and is by some accused of having 
changed for the time his religious profession in 
order to obtain this ap])ointment. The outline 
of eeonomio doctrine which he prepared with a 
view to his lectures was warmly approved by 
the then minister Haugwitz, and he was em- 
ployed in various commissions by the govern- 
ment. In 1 753 he quitted the Austrian service, 
and at Erfurt and Leipzig engaged in various 
literary undertakings for a livelihood. In 
1765 ho settled at Gottingen as member of the 
council of mines and commissioner of police. 
In 1757 he went to Copenhagen, and, coming 
thciico to Berlin, w'as made director of mines 
and superintendent of glass and steel works. 
He was, however, frequently in collision with 
his colleagues and subordinates, and was finally 
disgraced in consequence of a deficit in his ac- 
counts, due apparently not to fraudulent design, 
but to bis improvident household management 
and singularly unsystematic mode of life. He 
died a prisoner in the fortress of Kiistrin. 

Justi was a man of remarkable gifts and inde- 
fatigable industry. His importance in the history 
of political economy arises from the fact that he 
was the first German systematic writer on the 
science. In his eajflier ])ublications he stands on 
the basis of tuo n'orcantilist doctrine, but in his 
later works he was influenced by the encyclopsed- 
isf s and tended towards views similar to those of 
the physiocratic school. His principal economic 
writings were : Staatsvnrthschaft Oder systematische 
Abhandlung oiler Okommisclten- und Catneraheis- 
senseJioften, 1755, dedicated to the Empress Maria 
Theresa, of whose political practice his work is 
the theoretical count erpart ; Entdeckte Ursuch^n 
von dm verderbten AfUnewesen, 1765, in which ha 
denounced the debasement of the currency by the 
King of Prussia and the*Duke of Wiirtcmberg ; 
Orumlsiitze der Polizmome.ischaft, 1766, a treatise 
on administration, a branch of theoiy of which 
L. von Stein <lcclaro8 him to have been the father, 
but which he umluly extended so as to make it 
include the subjects of the circulation of money 
and public credit ; in this treatise occurs his well- 
known dictum that a state cannot have too many 
inhabitants; Abhandlung von den Steuem md 
Aufqaheny 1762, in which he proposed to sfibsti* 
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tttte for exdae duties a tax on the iftt profits of 

traders ; and iSystem 'its Finatixicesens^ 1766, 
^^\(yxtfe4 Vo PredeTicVt V\\e G\«iat *, tTiiis was the 
first systematic work in German on the subject of 

iwu \ it gives, says Cossa, the rational classifi- 
cation of j»uhlic expenses, and contains a good 
account of sources of revenue, but an insufficient 
treatment of public loans, hi the s])irit of the 
mercautilists, he regards taxes as “ bridles ” to be 
used by a government in directing llie industry of 
producers into tlie lines most advantageous to the 
whole community. A iiuinher of his minor pieces 
on economies were published collectively in two 
vols. in 1760-61, and another series in three i>arts 
(1761-64), in which the most remarkable is Von 
tier Finanzi'enoaltimg ties Pustioesens, in which he 
objects to the monopoly possessed by the state 
post-office, and condemns the practice of making 
the post, ill any great degree, a source of public 
income. 

[Iiiama in Allg. Deutsche Biogr . — Lippert in 
Ilamih. tier Staalsioissensc/iaften. — Itosehcr, (Jesch. 
der N.O., p. 444. — Cossa, Introd. alio studio detV 
/if'./*., p. 2r)9. Sco, too, Ilasbnch’s Untersuchungen 
ihher Adam Smithy 1891, pp. 224 25, 229. liest 
account in G. Rlarchet, Bhidien vJter die Uehenoal- 
iungslehre in Deutschland, 1885.- ~ Selignian, Taxa- 
tion, IW),] .1. K. I. 

JUS'riCM or JUriTICIAIlE is a word fre- 
quently used by Madox in his dcscrijition of 
the collection of a scutage. When a tenant in 
capUe was unable to make his tenants pay the 
amounts due from them, ho was in the habit 
of obtaining the poiunission of tho court of 
exchequer to Jusiiciare touentejs suos, moaning 
thereby, to distrain on tlieir goods, and, if 
necessary, to call in tho aid of tho sbeiilF to 
enable him to do so. {See Knioiit’s Sriivice.) 

[Madox, History of the Eaxhxqner, London, 
1769.] A. E. s. 

JUSTICE, Alexander (c. early 18th 
century), besides his work A general treatise of 
the Dominion and Laws of the Sea, ancient and 
modern (especially French and English), to- 
gether udth a proposal to abolish Dressing 
for the Navy, 1705, w'hich iqpludos information 
on marine insmance, also wo to a General 
Treatise of Monies and Exchanges : In tchich 
those of all Trading Nations are piarlicularly 
described and considered. With an Account 
of all the Foreign Baiiks and different Specks 
and Denoiiiinations of Monies . . . and of the 
Method and Ih’actice of Foreign and DoTnesik 
Exchanges (1707), a merchants’ handbook of 
English and foreign coinage, banks, mercantile 
bills and notes, weights and measures, and 
exchanges. In the dedication, speaking of 
exchange, he says, “some yearn’ experience I 
hav‘ had myself in that way of business,” and 
the work is entirely that of a practical man, 
never touching the theoretical side of his 
subject. 

[i^e Thorold Rqgers, First Nine Years of the 
Bank of England, 1887, pp. 87, 42.] b. a. r. 
^ySTJCE SEA.T. See Foiussts, Medijival. 


JUSTUM PRETIUM, “just price.” Th* 
doctrine of “just price”— that there was for 
every article at a ])articular time a just price 
for which alone it should bo sold— played a 
great part iu the economic teaching of the 
mediflBval chui’ch, and had great influence upon 
the action of the public aiitliorities. The stress 
which the gi-cat schoolmen, beginning with 
Peter Lombard, laid upon it from the 12th 
century onwards, must be explained not only 
by the gi'ow'th of trade, but also by the revived 
study of tho Roman law, which had iaid down 
that every man had a natural right to overreach 
another ; against this teaching the doctrine of 
the chunJi must be regarded as a conscious 
protest. It was fonnulated systematically in 
the SiLviina Theologica of Aqtttn\s, m'Iio was 
followed by most subsequent writers. But 
although Aquinas and tho other schoolmen felt 
no difficulty in proving that it was not allowable 
in conscience, whatever might be the rule of 
civil law, to sell a thing for more tlian it was 
wortli, they seldom gave much attention to tho 
question what constituted just price. It is 
probable, however, that what some c*’ them 
definitely stated, for instance LANUiKNKTRiN — 
viz. that a man could detennine for himself 
the just })ricc of tho wares he had to sell by 
simply reckoning what he needed in order to 
suitably sui>port hiniself in his rank in life — 
was assumed os a matter of course by Aquinas 
and oilier witcre. The whole scholastic and 
canonist view of society rested on the idea of 
status; and this particular doctrine wtis only 
applicable sc long os every class directly or 
indirectly engaged in production had a recog- 
nised standard of living. And even then 
difficulties were jjrescntcd hy wares like corn, 
the supply of wiiicli depended upon tlie seasons. 
Ilere it w'as impossible not to allow that the 
price ^must vary ; but it was attempted to 
remove as far as possible all oi)])ortunity for tho 
arbitrary exercise of the individual will, by 
insisting that the whole local supply should be 
laid before the whole body of purchasers in the 
open market. This Avas to a large extent tho 
motive wdiich guided legislation in tlie matter 
of forestalling, etc. 

Knies and otliers have renuirkod that what 
the doctrine of just price aimed at may be 
described as a normal price, in accordance witli 
cost of production, instead of a fluctuating price 
dependent upon tho chances of tho market. 
This is an accurate description, if it be under- 
stood that cost of production was to bo deter- 
mined by a fixed standard of living on the part 
of tho producers, and was not to include any 
element of interest. Perhaps the contrast 
between niedijcval and modern ideas of value 
is best expressed by saying that to us value is 
usually something subjective, consisting of tlie 
mental determination of seller and buyer, while 
to the schoolmen it was ip a sense objective, 
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something intrinsically bound up with the com- I lanonistischen Wirthsclwj'ts^ u. Heckidvhre, vol. 
modity itself. ! n. (1883), v. — Ashley, Economic History (pt. L 

[VV, Rndeuiann, Studien in der romaiiisch- 1 1888, pt. ii. 181)3), §§ 16, 64.] W, J. i. 


KACOEAWNS, money once current in Ciiinea I 
and Benin “ which is gold drawn out into-w;/#??*, | 
and cut atterwards into small pieces for all 
trivial! commodities.” No minted coin appears 
to have been employed at this {iciiod {circa 
1650) in 'these countries, the ])aymcnt being 
made in gold and by weight. 

[Lewes Roberts, The MerdianCs Mappe of 
Commerce^ Loudon, 1638.] 

KANE, Sir Robert John (1809-1890), 
was an Irish scientist and statistician. In 
1843 he delivered a course of lectures in 
Dublin, which in the following year he 
[)ubhshed under the title of The hidnslriol 
Resources of Irelaiui (2nd cd., Dublin 1845, 
8vo). His object was, he tells us, “to obtain 
materials for the discussion of the ]>roblem . . . 
what field of work docs Ireland really present ? ” 
After describing the geological sti'ata of Ireland, 
the lie of the coal and other mineral beds, her 
water j)ower, agriculture, linen trade, and her 
excellent internal communication by means of 
navigable iivc'rs, hihes, canals, and railways, 
lie com})aro8 the low average cost of unskilled 
labour v\ith the dearness and scarcity of skilled 
labour, and in conclusion insists that Ireland 
uill never become rich by waiting idly for 
English capital to come to her : she must, the 
atithor points out, ci'cato a capital for herself, 
always reniemlx'ring that “labour is capital; 
inteUect is capital.” 

In 1846 Kane was knighted, and the same year 
was aitpoiiited director of the Museum of Irish 
luiliistry, for the foundation of which he had 
successfully agitated. In 1873 he was i>ade a 
coiii.uissioner of national education, and, in 1877, 
elocu' 1 president of the Royal Irish Academy. In 
1880 he became vice-chancellor of the newly 
created Royal University of Ireland. 

He ])ublished The Large and SmaV Farm 
Question Considered, 1844, in which he advocated 
the formation of small farms in Ireland. — Address 
delivered at the Public Distriinition of Prizes . . . 
by Sir John It, Kane, Cork, Queen’s College, 
1850, 8vo. — Elements of Practical Pharmacy, 
Dublin, 1831, 12mo. — Elements of Chemistry, 
Illustrated, Dublin, 1846, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1849, 
8vo. — The Queen's University in h dand and the 
Quem's Colleges; Their Pwgress and Present 
tdate, Dublin, 1866, 8vo. — The Irish Wat&ring 
Places, 1845, 8vo. a. l. 

KANT, Immanuel (1724-1804). Kant was 
bom and bred at Kbnigsbeig, East Prussia ; and, 
except the few years when ho was jirivate tutor 
a few miles off, the wh'de of his life was spent 
in his native town. E’rom 1756 to 1770 he 
gave lectures at the university on mathematics, 
pliilosophy, and theology, becoming professor 


of philosophy 1770, and doing the work of the 
chair till 1797. His Critique of Pure Reason 
:ij>peared ill 1781 ; Critique of J iidgmeut, 1790 ; 
Doctrine of Jlight, ami Doctrine of Virtue 
{Metaphy sir of Ethics), 1 797. His couijdete 
works fill eight stout octavo volumes in Harten- 
stein’s newer edition (1867 scq., Leipzig). 

Kant is to modern philo.so})hy what Adam 
Smith is to modern economics. Professor 
Oncken has even tried to show an agreement 
between them in jdiilosophy {Adam Smith und 
Immanuel Kant, Leipzig, 1877). They agree, 
he .say.s, in reintroducing teleology alongside of 
meclianisiii in the world. They both, he says, 
distinguish between the world of spirit and the 
world of sense, Adam Smith’s Moral Senti- 
menls being siij>]»osed to deal sjiecially with 
the spiritual world, his IVealth of Nations with 
tlie sensible. Kant’s dualism, however, was not 
merely of two aspects or elements of the same 
w'orld ; he conceived man to be member, at 
the same time, of two entiiely different worlds. 
As tlie recipient of impressions from the senses 
man is strictly under jihyhical law ; his very 
motives, as sensible, are part of the world- 
wide chain of causes and effects. He is a 
phenomenon among phenomena. But as a 
moral being ho is a law to himself and an 
end to himself, a cause but not an effect. Ho 
is a noumonon, a member of the intelligible 
as distinguished from the sensible world. It 
is impossible to find any conception closely 
approaching this in Adam Smith, though wo 
may grant to Professor Oncken tliat the two 
philosophers both conceive religion to represent 
duty as divine couimaiidment. Their agree- 
ment reaches farther in ilic neutral sphere 
of political phil so^diy. Kant conceives civil 
society as existing to secure not the happiness 
of i^ s members, which depends on themselves, 
but their freedom. It is founded on an original 
contrret,* not as a fact of history, but as a 
logical postulate. All give up their original 
license under tlie law of nature, in order to get 
real liberty by a political union. This liberty 
is the end of all laws ; the first princifde of law 
or right is : “So act that your freedom shall 
not interfere with cnotlMir man’s freedom.” 
Force may be used to secure this. Kant’s view 
T)f the powers of the state approached absolut- 
ism, though he had also a weak side for the 
French revolution, and allowed that when men 
are ripe for it, a republic is the best form of 
government. 

Originally, which means no more than in 
abstraction from civil society, all land was in 
common — Kaul docs not say all things wera— 
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and private ownership is founded on the social 
contract, and therefore, in a sense, on a common 
ownei;^hip. The state secures private rights, 
and in return may tax private owners. It was 
argued that the state may impress citizens as 
soldiers, because the state alone allows those 
citizens to exist, and tlius in a sense creates and 
owns them. But men should also bo ends, not 
means. 

Kant’s state is essentially regulative rather 
than oonsu ucLivc or socialistic. The notion of 
contract is stretched by him very far, to include, 
for oxamjile, marriage. It is under the head 
of contract that he lays down most of his 
economic propositions, which are not very 
profound. He does not, like Locke, base 
property on labour ; ho defines money as the 
means of exchanging one man’s industry with 
another’s, but labour plays, on the whole, a 
minor part in his notion of economical arrange- 
ments. Silver seems to him the best money ; 
and he finds an analogy between money, as a 
means of exchanging goods, and books, as a 
means of exchanging ideas. He quotes the 
Wealth of Nations^ mthor loosely, and speaks 
in praise of commerce and trade. Though the 
commercial spirit seems, like the aristocratic, 
unsocial, it will one day, he thinks, load to 
the fulfilment of his fond hope of a {)ormanent 
peace among the nations. In his AtUhropology 
(1798) he gives his estimate of the nations as 
they were then. The French, he says, have 
given the world the language of conversation, 
the English the language of trade. The dilTcr- 
enoe of national character appears even in the 
way in which, for example, a rich man is de- 
scribed. In English, “he is worth a million " ; 
in Dutch, “ho commands a million ” ; in 
French, “he possesses a million.” In Kant’s 
essay on the “ Aufkiarung ” or Tllximinatum 

i 1784V and on Herder’s Philosophy of History 
1786), he gives his view of what was even 
then called evolution. It w, he says, essen- 
tially a notion of metaphysics, and not of 
physical science ; but it is not therefore the leas 
but the more trustworthy. 

Kant’s followers were often economists (see 
ORRUA.N School), but he needs mention in a 
history of political economy chiefly because his 
philosophy begat that of Fichte and IIeqel, which 
determined the character of modern German 
eooialism. 

[The best English account of Kant’s whole 
philosophy is by Edwar<l Caird, Master of Balliol, 
The Oritical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
(^flicldiose, Glasgow, 2 vols., 1889). The liters-, 
ture on Kant, both in English and in German, is 
very large. For the economical passages in his 
writings, compare Bonar’s Philosophy and Political 
Aconowty (Sonnenschein, 1893).] J. b. 

KARL FRIEDRICH (1728-1811), at first 
margrave, then (1803) elector, and finally 
(1806) grand duke of leaden, was born at : 
Qarlsmhe. Sucieeding hh grandfather before I 


he was ten years old, he finished his studies, 
and visited France, Italy, England, and Holland 
before returning to Carlsmho. His regime wai 
tolerant and enlightened, and he attiaeted many 
residents to his state. He preserved his domin- 
ions from tlio evils sulferod by others during 
the Seven Years’ War, and made great sacrifices 
to maintain peace with revolutionary Franco. 
Ho excluded the emigres from Baden, and 
remained faithful to the fortunes of Napoleon, 
by whoso aid he greatly enlarged his possessions. 
His Abr6g4 dcs Principcs de V Economic Politique 
appeared in the ^lphtm6vides du Ciioxje% Pans, 
1772, w'ith a preface by Dupont do Nemours. 
It was dedicated to the Marquis de Mirabeau, 
for wliom the author had a profound admiration. 
He was the most important German convert 
won by the j)hysiocrats. His hook is of little 
scientific value and contains nothing original, 
but it produced a considerable elfect at the time 
of its appearance, and has .still a cei taiii historical 
interest as proceeding from the chief of g. State.^ 

[See C. Knies, Carl Friedrichs von Baden 
hriejlicher Verkehr viit Ahraheau und Du Pont 
(Heidelberg, 1892).— lleviow of this in Kcon. Jonr.^ 
vol. iii. 1893.] .7. k. i. 

KAY-SHUTTLKWORTH, Sir James 
Phillips (1804 - 1877), the founder of the 
modern national school system. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, whore be took his M.D. 
in 1827, Both as student and jiractitioncr at 
Manchester, ho devoted much time to the hous- 
ing and sanitary condition of the jioor. The 
cholera outbreak in 1832 confirmed many of hia 
conclusions, and resulted in the publication 
of his pamphlet on The Moral axid Physical 
Condition of the Working Classes employed in 
the Colton Manufacture in Manchester (London 
1832, 8vo). In 1831, lie published an 

anou;i^nion3 Letter to the people of Lancashire 
concerning the. future representation of the Cm,- 
merdal Interest, Ho was an ardent advocate 
for parliamentary reform and the repeal of 
the corn laws. In 1834 he was chosen to 
introduce the new i)oor law locally, and next 
year became assistant poor-law commissioner, 
in 1841 the government published his reports 
on the training of tiaupor children. The 
subject of national education became henceforth 
the study of his life; and in 1839 he was 
ajipointcd secretary to a committee of privy 
council, nominated to dispose of public money 
voted for purposes of national education. 
This same year — with the help of a friend — he 
established the first training college for teacliers 
at Battersea. During the cotton famine of 
1861-66, Kay-Shuttleworth — who had been 
created a baronet under this name in 1849 — 
worked vigorously to lelieve, without paiqier- 
ising, the poor. In 1863, he was high sherifl 

1 Refer to his exiieriment on IvipU Vnitim, and te 
acoount of this by Emtuiiigliaus mentioned i.«. ImhAi 
UMqua. 
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of Lancashire, and in 1870 received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from the university 
of Oxford. 

His numerous writings on educational and 
Bocial questions are ebielly collected in the 
iollowing volumes : — Public Edumtion as ajfected 
by the Minutes of the Committee of Privy 
Council^ 1846-52, London, 1853, 8vo. — Four 
Periods of Public Education as recieired in 1832, 
1839, 1846, and 1862, London, 1863, 8vo.— 
Thoughts and Sxtggesli(r>is on Certain Social 
Problems, etc. . . . London, 1873, 8vo. — The 
liesidts of the Education Act, Fortnightly Review, 
May 1876. a. l. 

KELLEY, WiLMAM D. (1814-1890), bom 
in Philadelphia, practised law, served as judge 
from 1846 until 1856 ; in 1854 abandoned the 
democratic imrty and became a republican and 
protectionist. In 1861 ho entered Congress 
and served until his death. He was thoroughly 
identified with the cause of ju'otcction, serving 
for many years on tho committee of ways and 
means, •and lor a portion of his term as its 
chairman. His loyalty to the jirotcctive system 
was uinvavcring, and is w'ell expressed in a 
sjioech made 25tli March 1870, which also 
illustratca the views of many of his party. 

“ Protection cheapens commodities ; the internal 
revemi(> sysl cm is expensive and inquisitorial and 
should he ahtdished at the earliest possible day ; 
free tradv means low wages and a lunited market 
for grain ; protective duties arc not a tax ; jirotec- 
tion stimuhites immigration ; skilled workmen aie 
the most valuuhle coinnioility we can import.” 

He wms earnest in his advocacy of legal tender 
treasury notes, convertible into securities, the 
interest of vhich should bo payable in the same 
cur«ciicy. In his support of legal tenders ho 
opposed tho extension of the national banking 
system. At the close of the civil war ho oppo.scd 
the contraction of the currency, and ^mde a 
spcf'ch in favoiu* of what he termed an inoxport- 
abl.^ cn.Tcncy. Ho also sii]iporte<i the silver 
legislation of 1878. 

[His o])inion.s are typical of a considerable 
group within his owm party, and thus stand in 
economic history for more than an individual 
expression. They may be found expressed in 
Speeches, Addresses, and Letters on hulustrial 
and Financial Qxiesiions, Philadelj»hia, 1872, 
pp. XXX. 514.] I). R. D. 

KELLOGG, EinvAKD (1790-1858), born in 
Norwalk, Conn., engaged in business in New 
York, and died there. His interest in economic 
questions was aroused by the crisis of 1837, for 
which various causes were assigned by different 
investigators. He came to the conclusion that 
commercial disturbances and economic evils in 
general were due to a lack of credit facilities. 
He consequently projtosed a national currency to 
be based ujion actuaJ projierty or land security 
to bo loaned to individuals at a uuifonn rate 
of interest and therefore of uniform vahie in all 
parts of the country. Through this agency 


wealth wou’i be more fairly distributed, as 
labour would not be subject to capital. 

This thesis is developed at length iu Currency, 
the Evil and Remedy, by Goiick Gimlwell, N.Y., 
1844. — Labour and Other Capital, the Rights oj 
each Secured, N.Y., 1849, pp. 2i>8 ; and in a 
revised edition of the latter, entitled A New 
Monetary System the only Means of securing the 
Rights of Labour and Properly, N.Y., 1861, pp. 
366. D. B. D. 

KELP, Rent of, instanced by Adam Smith 
(/r. of N,, od. M'Culloch, p. 66) to ])Tove that 
rent may be exacted for land never improved 
by human industry. Kelp-burning waspractisod 
in Ireland long before it was begun, towards 
the middle of the 18th century, on the western 
coasts and islands of Scotland. EsUtes hitherto 
valueless brought in large kelii-rents to their 
owners ; but since changes in chemical processes 
have greatly diminished tho demand for kelp, 
many of the shores on which it was gathered 
below high water-mark have ceased to produce 
rent. In 1845 nearly one-third of the rental 
of one parish in tho Orkneys was being paid for 
kelp, at the rate of two guineas })er ton, a great 
ilecreaso from earlier rates ; in another parish 
the decrease was from £20 or £15 a ton to £5. 
As late as 1827 the landlords of a parish in 
Sunday island were estimated to receive a kelp- 
rent of £4320, or £9 a ton. On the chief 
estate in South IJist reductions iu the price of 
kelp reduced the rental by more than two-thirds. 
When the price was high £20 a ton was an 
ordinary rent, and oven in 1830 the not kelp- 
rent of the western islands of Scotland was 
£20,000, of North Uist alone £7000. 

The manufacture still continues on the Irish 
coasts, though at lowei-cd prices, ranging at 
present from £1 to £6 a ton according to quality 
and time of year, 

Arthur Young {Toxir in Ireland, 1780) gives 
several instances of rent paid by kelp shores ; in 
Galway, he says, “the shore is let w'ith the land 
against it, and i'* what tho people pay their rent 
by” (p. 231); m oligo he mentions an estate 
the coast of which let for £100 a year for making 
kelp (p. 215). But ho gives lew ligures. 

'[Statistical Account of Scotland, 1845, vol. xiv., 
XV. — Penny Encyclopaedia, 1839, art. “Kelp.” — 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 1830, art. 
“Scotland.” — Private information from Ireland. 
— Times, 12th November 1890.] e. o. p. 

KEMPER, Jerommo dk Bosch (1808-1876), 
son of Joan Melcliior Kcm})er, bom at Amster- 
dam, studied law at Leyden, 1825-1830. He 
became a famous criminalist, and from 1834- 
1852 was public prosecutor. In 1852 he was 
a]>pointed professor at the uiiiver.sity of Arastor- 
clam. For a short time he was also a member 
of tho states - general. He rciulered groat 
services to the study of statistics by founding 
tho Dutch Statistical Society, His principal 
works on economical subjects arc : — Gcschied* 
kundig onderkwk naar de Armoede in one vader* 
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landf hare oorzaJcen, en de middelen, die tot 
hare vermindering zouden kunnen warden 
oaTigewend (Historical IiKjuiry into Pauperism 
in our Country ; its Causes and the Means to 
diminish it), Haarlem: Erven Loosjes, 1851. 
Handleiding tot de kennis van de vytenscftap 
der samenlevmg (Treatise on Social Science), 
Amsterdam, 1863. 

Kemper belonged to the historical school. 
His works give evidence of enormous reading 
on a variety of subjects. His method is 
eclectic. He advocated scientifically and i)oliti- 
cally the juste milieu " ; but his principles are 
somewhat vague. 

His treatise on social science is a very 
important work, full of learning ; it is an 
introduction to his political history of Holland, 
and his system of Dutch public law. 

A. F. V. L. 

KERNETTY was one of the items in the 
revenue of the petty princes of Ireland, aa 
distinguished from the monarch. It was a 
land tax of 8s. 4d. per acre on ploughed land, 
and was devoted to the maintenance of the 
prince’s mansion house. c. a. h. 

KERSSEBOOM, Willem (1691 -1771), a 
Dutch actuary, and an able representative of 
those economic students who followed the 
method of inquiry styled j)olitical arithmetic 
(see ARi'niMETio, Political), was brought into 
notice through his books wiitten between the 
years 1737-1742. He was an official in the finan- 
cial administration of the province of Holland, 
wliich at that time possessed sovereignty ; and 
having to superintend the government contracts 
relating to annuities, was led to calculate one 
of the earliest tables of mortality and survival. 
On these tables, calculated by means of direct 
observation, ho bestowed a vast amount of 
labour. They served as the basis for the 
valuation of life annuities, in those days an 
important source of revenue to the Province, 
and won him a well-merited reputation os an 
actuary. » 

Ho endeavoured to calculate also the number 
of the population by applying his tables of sur- 
vival to the number of the births. This ingenious 
estimate, made at a time when exact statistics 
of the j)opulation were yet unheard of, would 
have secured his reputation, had the number 
of births on which he based the whole calcula- 
tion been correct. This, however, was not in 
the least the case, the number of births being 
only a rather rough estimate. The value of 
these books os statistics is therefore not equal 
to tl'eir ingenuity. 

[On Kersseboom, see X. Heuschling, Bull, de la 
Oonrn. Cenir. de StcU. de la Belgique^ tome vii. 
p. 397 ; Dr. A. Bc^ujon, Jubilee volume qf the Paris 
Stai. 1866, p. 66 ; John, History of Statistics^ 

L p. 227 et seq . ; also article in Handworierbuch 
der Siaatsioissenschc^ten.] o. a. v. b, 

KEYS, Qitben's (Scots Law). That part 


of a warrant which authorises a messenger-at- 
arms to break locks, in order to get at a debtoi 
or his goods. A. d. 

, KllRAN. The standard of value and the 
money of account in Persia. A silver coin 
weighing 71 grains; fineness varying from *760 
to *900. Value : English standard (925 fine 
at 5s. 6d. an oz.), 8*4d, ; French standnrd (silver 
francs 900 fine), '88 liauc. F. E. A. 

The exehange value of the khrau Inis fallen 
gi-eatly since 1865, owing as much to uncertainty 
as to its intrinsic value as to the fall in the gold 
price of silver. c. a. H. 

KIND, Payments in. The j)ayment of 
rent, wages, and other duos in coniTnodities 
other than money, usually in agricultural 
produce — known in England as payment “in 
kind ” — was, in early society and in niedueval 
times, but })art of a condition of things to 
which IIiLDEiiRAND (q.v.), and many (lernmn 
economists and historians following him, ha\o 
given the name “ Natural- wirthschaft.” In 
this “natural,” as opposed to a “luoney,” 
“economy,” the distribution of wealth, so far 
as it took place at all outside the family, was 
elfocted by equivalencies of land, services, and 
commodities, especially of grain, without the 
intervention of money : feudalism has been not 
inai)tly described as but a peculiar form of 
“natural economy.” In the earliest economic 
stages, payment in kind may be looked iqion 
as an outcome of the method of barter which 
prevailed in all exchanges ; but long after 
barter had disappeared in all ordinary buying 
and selling, the periodical dues of serfs and 
oven of other tenants continued to be })aid, 
partially at least, in kind. Over lai'ge parts 
of Europe the practice has survived to the 
present day in the 8ha])e of MfeTAYEU tenure 
(q.v.). In industry, the payment of wages 
partly 4 *hi commodities was among the earliest 
evils complained of upon the rise of the 
domestic manufacture, and gave rise to legis- 
lation in England as early as 3 Hen. VIII. 
The Truck System (q.v.), as it was called, 
continued to exist in spite of renewed legislative 
prohibition, and became even more widesjiread 
upon the advent of the “great industry.” 
The act of 1 & 2 William IV. c. 37 went 
far to destroy it, but it lingered on for some 
lime, here and there, in various forms. 

[Bruno Hildebrand’s distinction between Natu- 
ral- and Odd -wirthschaft is referred to in his 
Nationalokono'mie der Oegenwart und Zukunfi 
(1848), and worked out at length in an article in 
his J ahrh tidier f Ur N.O., vol. ii. (1864). For the 
English Middle Ages see Ashley, Boon. Hist^ 1. 
pt. 1, § 6 ; for the German, K. W. Nitzsch, 
Qesch. d. deutschen Volkes (2nd ed. 1892),|7am7n. 
Adam Smith, following the physiocrats, regarded 
the metayer tenure as altogether unsatisfactory, 
and declared that rents in kind and rents in 
service were “ always more hurtful to the tenant 
than beneficial to the landlord ” ( W. o/N., bk. v, 
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ch. ii. art. 1). J, 8. Mill, however, took up it« 
defence, so far as Italy wjuj concerned, aud 
“regretted that a state of rural well-being . . . 
should be put to hazard by an attempt to in- 
troduce . . . R system of money-rents and cain 
talist Wmwvii ' {lYincijoles of l\>liiical Kcoiiffniy, 
bk. ii. ell. vitf. § 4). Of the truck system a 
brief aceount is given by Brentano, in Scln)nberg’s 
Uamlhuch d. PJK (1882), i. 971. Adam Smith 
held that “the law which obliged the imusters in 
several dillereiit tr.ides to jiay their workmen in 
money aud not in goods” was “quite just and 
equitable.” The truck method has been commonly, 
and no doubt justly in the main, condemned as a 
means of umiue control by masters over their 
men. Yet some among the thorough -going Raili- 
cals objected to the legislation of 1831, and 
maintained that “ such state interference in 
freedom of contract” was “always mischievous” 
(see Frederick Hill, an Autobiography ^ 1893, p. 
76).] w.j. A. 

KING, CiiART.ES (11. 1713), chaml)orkeeper 
to the treasury, merchant of London, was the 
editor Jlud joint author of the Jintiah Mereha/nty 
a ])eriodical jmblishcd in oiiposition to the 
government, in 1713-14, during the controversy 
on the 8th and 9th clauses of the Tieaty of 
Utrecht. These clauses provided (1) tliat all 
subjects of Queen Anno and the king of France 
shouh.1 enjoy the same commercial privileges as 
the must favoured nation ; (2) that, on the 
part of England, the duties on French goods 
should not be greater than the duties on those 
of any other country, and all prohibitive laws 
)jassod since 1664 should be repealed; (3) 
that, on the part of France, English goods 
should be rated according to the tariff of 1664, 
and all luvs contrary to that tariff should be 
rep>‘ik‘d The approach to freedom of trade 
implied in those clauses aioused the opposition 
of the commercial classes, and when Defoe 
defended the government projiosals fin the 
Me, color, the British Merchant, under tlio 
edit( rsliip of Charles King, was published in 
order to counteract his influence. In addition 
to King, the writers who contributed articles 
were, Henry Martin, “w’ho had the greatest 
hand in them,” Sir Charles Cooke, Sir Theodore 
Janssen, J.me.s Milner, Nathaniel Toriano, 
JoshuaG EE, Christopher II A YNEr., David Martin, 
and others. The agitation was successful, and 
the obnoxious clauses were abandoned. In 
1721, King collected the jiapors and republished 
them with the title The British Merchant ; or, 
Cmnwjeroe Preserv'd, 8 vols. 8vo. By the order 
of the Earl of Sunderland when he was first 
lord of the treasury, a copy of this work was , 
sent to every parliamentary boi ough for the use 
of the inhabitants. 

[For a notice of King, see Dktionary of 
Katiminl Biography,'] w. a. s. h. 

KING, GiiEfiOiiy (1648-1712), was perhaps 
the ablest of the small group of 17 th 
eentury writers who laid the foundations of 


statistical investigation in England. Hia 
work, Xatural a/nd Political Ohservations upon 
the sUUe and condition of England, 1696, was 
lor that jieriod a remarkable achievement, and 
there is much in it of ])ermanent value and 
interest. Only certain sections of it, however, 
publislied in Charles Davenant’s E>,say upon 
(he Probable Methods of viaLing a people gainers 
in the Ballance of Trade, etc., London, 1699, 
8vo, were accessible to King’s contempor- 
aries. In 1802 George Chalmers appended 
large selections from it to his Estimate of 
the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, 
etc., London, 8vo ; 2nd edition, 1804, 8vo. 
Cliahncrs also published a com)»lete edition 
with the title. Natural and Political Ohserva- 
tions aiul Conclusions iqion the state and con- 
dition of PJngland, 1690, by Gregory King, 
Esq., Ijancastcr Herald. To which is prefixed, 
A Life of the Author, etc. A new edition, 
London, 1810, 8vo. 

In this work, King states that “ilic en- 
suing treatise dcjtends chiefly upon the know- 
ledge of the true number of the people in 
England, and such other circumstances re- 
lating thereunto, as have been collected from 
the assessments on mairiage.s, births, and 
burials, parish reports, and other publio 
accounts.” Section i. deals with the pojnila- 
tion. Taking as the basis of his calculations 
tlie returns from the hearth tax, on Lady 
Day, 1690, King reckons that there were 
1,319,216 houses on that day. He allows an 
increase of 1000 Jier annum, and subtracts 1 
in 36 or 87, which he estimates were im- 
jiroperly included in the hearth-tax returns. 
He thus calculates that in 1696 there were 
about 1,300,000 inhabited houses. He then 
calculates the “number of souls” per house 
from “the said assessments on marriages, 
births, and burials in several parts of the 
kingdom” to be 6^ in London, within the 
walls ; 4i full for the six parishes without the 
walls ; 4 1 aim for the rest of the bills of 
mortality; 4j[ “at a medium” for cities aud 
market towns; and 4 “at a medium” for 
villages and hamlets; ho adds 104,460 for 
oinissidiis in the assessments; 80,000 “tran- 
sitory })Cople and vagrants ” ; and reaches a 
total of about 5,500,000. In section ii. he 
discusses “the proportion of England, in acres 
and people, to l''ranco, and Holland to Europe, 
and to the world in general ; with a calcula- 
tion of the number of Uie people now in the 
world”; in section iii. “ the several distinc- 
tions of the pcoi)le, as to males and females, 
married and unmarried, children, servants, 
aud sojourners.” Using the same authorities, 
ho calculates that in London and the district 
covered by the bills of mortality there were 10 
males to 13 females ; in cities and market 
towns, 8 to 9 ; and in villages and hamlets, 
100 to 99. In section iv. ho discusses “ the 
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several ages of the people ” ; in seotion v. 
“the origination and increase of the people 
of England ” ; and concludes (1) “that although 
each marriage in London produces fewer people 
than in the conn try, yet Loudon in gener.al . . . 
is more prolidc than the other groat towns ; and 
the great towns than the country ; (2) that if 
the people of London of all ages were as 
long-lived as tlioso in the country, London would 
increase in people niueh faster pro raid than 
the country ” ; and (8) that the principal 
checks in London on tlio growth of population 
were immorality, luxury, and intemperance, 
“greater intenseness to business,’’ “unhcalth- 
fulness of coal and smoko,” and a relatively 
greater disparity of ago between husbands and 
wives. On the last point he gives some 
observations based upon the Lichfield registers. 
In section vi. he deals with “the annual 
income and exyieiise of the nation as it stood 
in anno 1688” ; giving his famous “Scheme” 
printed by Daveuant, and the quantity of silver 
and gold in England, France, and Holland, in 
Europe, and “the world in general”; in 
section vii. “ the several sorts of land in 
England, with the value and product thereof.” 
In his estimate of the “yearly consumption 
of flesh,” he calculates that there were 
1,280,000 persons who by reason of their 
poverty did not contiibute to church or poor, 
and consequently eat not flesh above 2 days 
in 7, and 1,020,000 who received alms and 
consequently cat not flesh above once a week.” 
His estimate of the influence on the price of 
corn, if a defect of one-tenth, two-tenths, be 
in the harvest, was adojitcd by many subse- 
quent writers.^ Sections viii. to xiii. are taken 
up with calculations of revenue, the probable 
yield of certain taxes proposed by him, a com- 
parison of the state of England, France, and 
Holland, etc. There are also appended to 
Chalmers's edition of King's work “A scheme 
of the inhabitants of the city of Gloucester,” 
and “A computation of the Endowed hospitals 
and abns houses iu England.” 

[Full particulars of King’s life and a list of his 
heraldic and other works are given in the Diction- 
ary of NatioTuU Biography. w. a.*s. H. 

KING, Peter, Lord (1776-1833), collaterally 
related to the philosopher Locke, is peihaps 
best remembered by economists in connection 
with the instructions which he issued in 1811 to 
his tenantry requiring them to pay their rents 
in gold, or in notes sutficient by the purchase of 

- nils estimate, sometimes known as “Gregory 
King s Law,” is set out in full in the art. on On. Davrii- 
aNT, It supposes that a defect in the harvest may 
raise the price of corn in the following proportions : ~ 

. Above fhe 

Common liato. 

1 tenth \ ^ f S tenth > 

8 tenths I 8 „ 
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gold “to secure the payment of the real intrinaio 
value of the sum stipulated.” King thus prac- 
tically asserted the fact of the d^rcdalion of the 
Mfmctary Standard (see Bullion Com., Report 
of) ; the theory had been stated in his ThougfiU 
on the Effects of the Banic llcstrictlon ; 1st. ed., 
1803, 2iid ed., 1804, under title, Thoughts 
on the lleslrktion of Payments in Specie at 
the Banks of England and Ireland. In this 
cl.'issical tract King lays down two testa of 
depieciation, the market price of bullion and 
the state of the exchanges (“King’s Law,” 
Maclcod, Theory of Banking). It should be 
observed that the depiociation which King 
attributed to the bank-notes was understood by 
him in a wider sense than what has been called 
Depreciation proper — diminution in tlie 
value of the paper relatively to gold. Thus, he 
assumes in his Thoughts that the bullion 

has not become dear but the paper clieap (Lord 
Fortesciie’s edition, p. 76). And in the speech 
justifying the letter to his tenantry (18J1), ho 
maintains tliat “the gold itself, comjiared with 
the best standard of value, has in all piobability 
become much cheaper and more abundant” 
{ibid. pp. 240-244). The contrary is attirmed 
by Mill(PoL Econ., hk. iii. ch. xiii. § 6), follow- 
ing Tooke {History of Prices^ ])t. i.). The 
“gi’eat city job,” os King culled the bank 
restriction, was not the only object of his 
attack ; he also directed a brilliant tract and 
several speeches in pailiament against the 
“ grand land job,” the coni laws. 

[Lord King wrote the Life of Locloe ; his tracts 
and speeches relaiiiig to bank restriction, corn 
laws, and other economic subjects, are collected in 
the Sdection from the Speeches and Writings of the 
lute Lord King by Earl foitescue, 1844. There 
i.s an appreciative review of the Thoughts by 
Horner in the second volume of the Edinburgh 
Review.^ See also Ricardo’s Letters to Mallhus^ p]i. 
148, 150 ; Hansard, 1 822, vol. vii. p. 1897.] f.t.k. 

KING’S CATTLE {i.e. chattels) was a tcmi 
applied to the Jew's in early Englisli history, 
because they or their estates were reckoned a 
part of the king’s revenue, or rather a source 
of his revenue, taxable at will. The profits of 
the levies on them were sometimes fanned out 
(see Jews, Exchequer of the). c. a. ii. 

KING’S PEACE. At a time when private 
feud was prevalent in England, there wore certain 
places and occasions which were specially under 
the protection of the king. To disturb the 
peace at such places and on such occasions was 
an offence against the king’s peace. The king’s 
peace was analogous to the peace of every house- 
' hold, which it was an ofTence to disturb, or to 
the peace of the church, which, however, soon 
came into the province of the king’s peace, 
but it was a graver olfence to disturb the king’s 
peace than to disturb any other person’s peace. 
Gradually the king’s peace came to be extended 
beyond the small number of places which it 
protected originally. Thus it is provided in 
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ch. ii. art. 1). J, 8. Mill, however, took up it« 
defence, so far as Italy wjuj concerned, aud 
“regretted that a state of rural well-being . . . 
should be put to hazard by an attempt to in- 
troduce . . . R system of money-rents and cain 
talist Wmwvii ' {lYincijoles of l\>liiical Kcoiiffniy, 
bk. ii. ell. vitf. § 4). Of the truck system a 
brief aceount is given by Brentano, in Scln)nberg’s 
Uamlhuch d. PJK (1882), i. 971. Adam Smith 
held that “the law which obliged the imusters in 
several dillereiit tr.ides to jiay their workmen in 
money aud not in goods” was “quite just and 
equitable.” The truck method has been commonly, 
and no doubt justly in the main, condemned as a 
means of umiue control by masters over their 
men. Yet some among the thorough -going Raili- 
cals objected to the legislation of 1831, and 
maintained that “ such state interference in 
freedom of contract” was “always mischievous” 
(see Frederick Hill, an Autobiography ^ 1893, p. 
76).] w.j. A. 

KING, CiiART.ES (11. 1713), chaml)orkeeper 
to the treasury, merchant of London, was the 
editor Jlud joint author of the Jintiah Mereha/nty 
a ])eriodical jmblishcd in oiiposition to the 
government, in 1713-14, during the controversy 
on the 8th and 9th clauses of the Tieaty of 
Utrecht. These clauses provided (1) tliat all 
subjects of Queen Anno and the king of France 
shouh.1 enjoy the same commercial privileges as 
the must favoured nation ; (2) that, on the 
part of England, the duties on French goods 
should not be greater than the duties on those 
of any other country, and all prohibitive laws 
)jassod since 1664 should be repealed; (3) 
that, on the part of France, English goods 
should be rated according to the tariff of 1664, 
and all luvs contrary to that tariff should be 
rep>‘ik‘d The approach to freedom of trade 
implied in those clauses aioused the opposition 
of the commercial classes, and when Defoe 
defended the government projiosals fin the 
Me, color, the British Merchant, under tlio 
edit( rsliip of Charles King, was published in 
order to counteract his influence. In addition 
to King, the writers who contributed articles 
were, Henry Martin, “w’ho had the greatest 
hand in them,” Sir Charles Cooke, Sir Theodore 
Janssen, J.me.s Milner, Nathaniel Toriano, 
JoshuaG EE, Christopher II A YNEr., David Martin, 
and others. The agitation was successful, and 
the obnoxious clauses were abandoned. In 
1721, King collected the jiapors and republished 
them with the title The British Merchant ; or, 
Cmnwjeroe Preserv'd, 8 vols. 8vo. By the order 
of the Earl of Sunderland when he was first 
lord of the treasury, a copy of this work was , 
sent to every parliamentary boi ough for the use 
of the inhabitants. 

[For a notice of King, see Dktionary of 
Katiminl Biography,'] w. a. s. h. 

KING, GiiEfiOiiy (1648-1712), was perhaps 
the ablest of the small group of 17 th 
eentury writers who laid the foundations of 


statistical investigation in England. Hia 
work, Xatural a/nd Political Ohservations upon 
the sUUe and condition of England, 1696, was 
lor that jieriod a remarkable achievement, and 
there is much in it of ])ermanent value and 
interest. Only certain sections of it, however, 
publislied in Charles Davenant’s E>,say upon 
(he Probable Methods of viaLing a people gainers 
in the Ballance of Trade, etc., London, 1699, 
8vo, were accessible to King’s contempor- 
aries. In 1802 George Chalmers appended 
large selections from it to his Estimate of 
the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, 
etc., London, 8vo ; 2nd edition, 1804, 8vo. 
Cliahncrs also published a com)»lete edition 
with the title. Natural and Political Ohserva- 
tions aiul Conclusions iqion the state and con- 
dition of PJngland, 1690, by Gregory King, 
Esq., Ijancastcr Herald. To which is prefixed, 
A Life of the Author, etc. A new edition, 
London, 1810, 8vo. 

In this work, King states that “ilic en- 
suing treatise dcjtends chiefly upon the know- 
ledge of the true number of the people in 
England, and such other circumstances re- 
lating thereunto, as have been collected from 
the assessments on mairiage.s, births, and 
burials, parish reports, and other publio 
accounts.” Section i. deals with the pojnila- 
tion. Taking as the basis of his calculations 
tlie returns from the hearth tax, on Lady 
Day, 1690, King reckons that there were 
1,319,216 houses on that day. He allows an 
increase of 1000 Jier annum, and subtracts 1 
in 36 or 87, which he estimates were im- 
jiroperly included in the hearth-tax returns. 
He thus calculates that in 1696 there were 
about 1,300,000 inhabited houses. He then 
calculates the “number of souls” per house 
from “the said assessments on marriages, 
births, and burials in several parts of the 
kingdom” to be 6^ in London, within the 
walls ; 4i full for the six parishes without the 
walls ; 4 1 aim for the rest of the bills of 
mortality; 4j[ “at a medium” for cities aud 
market towns; and 4 “at a medium” for 
villages and hamlets; ho adds 104,460 for 
oinissidiis in the assessments; 80,000 “tran- 
sitory })Cople and vagrants ” ; and reaches a 
total of about 5,500,000. In section ii. he 
discusses “the proportion of England, in acres 
and people, to l''ranco, and Holland to Europe, 
and to the world in general ; with a calcula- 
tion of the number of Uie people now in the 
world”; in section iii. “ the several distinc- 
tions of the pcoi)le, as to males and females, 
married and unmarried, children, servants, 
aud sojourners.” Using the same authorities, 
ho calculates that in London and the district 
covered by the bills of mortality there were 10 
males to 13 females ; in cities and market 
towns, 8 to 9 ; and in villages and hamlets, 
100 to 99. In section iv. ho discusses “ the 
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any one direction ; but it doubtless contributed 
to the widespread iiiHucnce he has exercised over 
many different types of persons. To his teaching 
and example must be attributed no small share 
in the awakening of that increased earnestness 
in facing social problems which characterises the 
present generation. 

Kingsley’s works have been collected in thirty- 
six volumes, and include, in addition to the.novels 
already mentioned, many volumes of children’s 
books, sermons, lectures on history, on social and 
sanitary matters, on scientific matters. 

\Oharles Kingsleif : His Letters ami Memories 
of his Life, by his wife, 1877. — Hughes, T., 
Memoir in preface to Alton Locke, 1876. — Life of 
F, D. Maurice, by his son. — Kaufraann, M., 
Charles Kingsley, Kocelist and Social Reformer/] 

B. A. M. 

XITEL The term “kite” serves to denote 
accommodation bills, when used systematically 
for the purpose of “raising the wind,” or 
obtaining cajiital by pure credit for trading or 
speculation. Such transactions are frequently 
carried on in duplicate form, as when A 
draws upon H and obtains advances thereon 
under discount, and B draws upon A for the 
same purpose and to a corresponding amount. 
“Kiteing” lias also been earned on, particu- 
larly in the United States, for obtaining the 
use of money even for one or two days by cross 
deposit of cheques for similar amounts in dif- 
ferent banks, so as to obtain fictitious credit 
(see also Accommodation Bill). b. w. b. 

KLOOK, Kaspak, also (Hock and Gloeke 
(1.683-1655), studied law at Marburg and 
Cologne, and was successively one of the 
magistrate.^ of Bremen and chancellor of the 
bishops of Minden and of the counts of Stolberg. 
He published collections of judicial decrcc.s, 
which went through several editions, and two 
treatises on finance : the Tradatus nomico- 
politicus de covirihutionihiLS in Romano -Ger- 
manico Iinperio aliisque regnis nt plurimum 
usUatis (Bremen, 1634) ; and the Tractedus 
juridico-politico-poUmico-historicns de Aeraiio 
(1661 and 1671); “ two unending, discursive, 
encyclopedic works, where economic, juridical, 
financial dissertations run along mingled up and 
with political, historical, and other digressions” 
(Ad. Wagner, Finaiizwissenschaft, i. 33). A 
thorough mercantilist, most of his views are 
quite in keeping with mediaeval practice, e.g. 
his strong pai’tiality for fines and amerciaments 
levied on criminals, because of all taxeis, 
“quae ad cocrccnda ^celera imperantur,” are 
“omnium justissima, utilLssima et sanctissima.” 
He 18 not, as many of his contemporaries, 
opposed to the extension of noble c.stateg 
{RUterguter), but is no friend of projierty in 
mortmain belonging to the church, and would 
see it entirely devqted to charitable and educa- 
tional endowments. 

Ho does not share the common admiration 
for the Dutch system of excise, which spread 


during the second half of the century ; and, 
except in cases of urgent necessity, rejects 
taxation of bread and meat. His leading 
principle is that “all taxes ought to be pro- 
jiortioiied to the wealth (secundum facidlatem 
patrimonii) of those on whom they are imjiosed. 
Nothing but injustice can result from a want 
of pro}iortion between the burden and the* 
strength of those who are required to bo^ir it.” 

[Roscher, (Jesch. der Kat. Ork. in Bculsdiland, 
pp. 210-217.] E. c.i. 

KNIGHTHOOD, Distraint of. In the 
12th century the holder of twenty librates of 
land (v. Kniout’.s Fee) was exjiectcd to fur- 
nish a fully-armed warrior to serve fur foily 
days in the year. In the reign of lloury III. 
all tenants-in-chief lidding such an estate wore 
compelled by wTits issued to the shoiilf to Lake 
up knighthood. Edward I. in 12/8 showed 
his disregard of tenure by a writ enforcing 
knighthood upon all holders of land worth 
£20 a year, whether tonants-iii-chicf or not. 
Towards the end of his reign tlio qualification 
was raised to £40 a year, at wliich it remained. 
The penalty for not obeying the writ for dis- 
traint of knighthood was a fine, and such writs 
became in the future merely a method of raising 
money. The practice of is.su ing sucli writs 
became more and more rare, until it was revived 
in 1629 by Charles I., and they were strictly 
enforced during his eleven ye-ars of arbitrary 
government. The distraint of knighthood, 
with the other relics of the feudal system, wa.s 
abolished at the restoration. n. l. 

KNIGHT’S FEE. The Norman conquest 
introduced into Ehiglaud tlio tenure of land 
on military service, which is so ])roniinent a 
cl’.aracteristic of feudalism A i first the anioimi. 
of service was not defined, but by the time of 
Henry II., tlie unit of assessment in the case 
of larid^old by military tenure was tlio feodum 
milUis or kniglit’.s fee. This was not a fixed 
area of land, like the five hides which had been 
the qualification for thegmship (see Hide), but 
was measured by the annual income deiived from 
land. Land worth £20 a year was compelled 
to furnish a fully-eijuipped warrior to serve 
for forty days in the year. The extent of a 
knight’s fee varied from two and a half to six 
bides. This measure was naturally the basis of 
Scutage (see p. 610), which was a money pay- 
ment in lieu of service in foreign warn. Lands 
held in socage were not measured by knight's 
fees but by hides. 

[Stuhhs, Constitutional History, i, 261-265.] 

• R. L. 

KNIGHT’S SERVICE. 

Origin, p. DOS ; Description of fee, p. 609 ; Personal Ser- 
vice, p. 610 ; Scutage, p. 510 ; Economic Aspects of 

Kniglit’e Service, p. 610. 

Origin. Tenure by knight’s service (scr- 
vidum militare) is a feudal tenure by free and 
uncertain service. Free or honourable ser- 
vice consisted in attending the feudal lord to 
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war as opj^osed to base service, for example, 
ploughing bia land. It is called uncertain 
because it was perfonned when demanded by 
the lord, and was not fixed in amount like the 
certain service of ploughing for a stated number 
of days or of paying rent 

In the returns to the Inquest of 1166 
concerning knights’ fees, quoted from the 
Black Book of the Exchequer by Mr. Round 
in the Jilmjlisk Historkal lie view, there are 
instances of very early enfootfment. For 
example, William de Colechcrche holds by 
milituiy service “de antique tenemento a 
conquestu Anglic.” The holdings in Domes- 
day are exjn-essod in hides, not in knights’ 
fees, but the survey was taken for the purpose 
of h' vying gold which was always assessed on 
the hide. I'hc Ely History tells us that, in 
1072, William I. ordered the abbots and bishops 
of all England to furnish to the army the forces 
duo iroin them for an expedition against 
Malcolm, King of Scotland {dehila militm 
obsequiae traiwnUti): and that William II., 
at the beginning of his reign, exacted with 
harshness the dehdmn servitium imposed by 
his father on the churches. Long before the 
Conquest there was a tendency in England, 
from the allodial system of holding land 
indopemlently and j)erforming services as a 
member of the community, to the feudal system 
ol holding by service due to a jiersonal lord. 
Frojii Allred’s time the consent of the witan to 
grants of bocland grew less imjiortant and the 
distinction between folcland and king’s land 
lesr marked, so that each estate given by the 
king became looked upon os a grant entailing 
jici'f service to him. By the laws of Cnut 
(c. 77), oven when estates of bocland were cut 
out of folcland, this land, if forfeited for 
cowardice in battle, became, not folcland again, 
but king’s land. The tbegn, turn of'wlioso 
quaiificiit^ions were that bo “had fully five 
hides id his own land” and “special duty in 
the k’lig’s hall,” owed personal military service 
at his own expense, and the right of summoning 
the thegns belonged to the king. All tliis 
reminds us of the feudal tenant and his relation 
to his lord ; che thegn has but to acknowledge 
that the five hides which give him his position 
are not “ his own,” but arc held of his lord the 
king by the service already attached to them. 
Thcgiiago continued to exist iu the north of 
England for centuries after the conquest. The 
north em thegns paid finer in commutation of 
personal service in FTonnandy in John’s reign ; 
and under the Tudors, their successors still 
owed military service against the Scotch for 
fifteen days in the year. In all these ways the 
I'lnglish were a]q)roaehing feudalism before they 
became the subjects of the feudal lord of 
Normandy. 

Descuii’TIon of the Kniout’s Feb (feodum 
mililare). This was the unit of assessmoui of the 


service due from a feudal tenant A tenant-in* 
chief was enfeoffed by the service of furnishing 
to the king’s army so many fully-equipped 
knights, this number being his servitium 
dehituin. The formation of knights’ fees was a 
gradual result of this arrangement between the 
king and the tenant-in -chief ; for on the latter 
rested the responsibility of fulfilling his ser- 
vilium debitum, and the means by which this 
was effected concerned only himself and the 
knights by whom this servitium was made 
up. Many early instances of subinfeudation, 
that is, of dividing the lands of a tenant into 
“ fees ” each of which furnished a knight, are 
found in church-lands. One reason of this is 
that it was a greater advantage to churchmen 
than to lay barons to have the fulfilment of 
their military service assured. The servitium 
deM mil, hovf ever, did not take the place of 
the English military organisation. As the 
aid and trial by battle did not displace the 
gold and moot, so the fyrd or duty of every 
free man to serve, not by homage to a lord, 
but as a member of the community, existed 
side by side with knight’s service. In 1138, 
the fyrd called together by the northern 
clergy and nobility, with Archbisliop Thuratan 
at their head, won the battle of the Standard, 
and again iu 1173 a Scotch invasion was re- 
pulsed by the fyrd of Yorksliire. The fyrd 
was re-modelled in 1181 by the Assize of Arms, 
which ordered every free man to bear arms. 
The holder of a knight’s fee was to have a 
hreast-plate, a helmet, a shield and a spear, 
and he who owed the service of more knights 
than ho had enfeoffed, was to provide the same 
arms for these (c. 1). The Assize of Arms 
was enforced by Henry III. in 1252. The 
Statute of Winchester (1285) connected the 
fyrd very closely with the keeping of the peace, 
and directed that a vieAV of armour should be 
held twice yearly (c. 6). The knight’s fee 
usually contained an amount of laud worth 
yearly £20, ani'' tfs the value of land was not 
uniform, the size of a kniglit’s fee was not 
evei ywhere the same. The normal size of a fee 
was four hides, each hide containing 120 acres ; 
the <lve hides, which occur frequently as 
knights’ fees, may once have been the holdings 
of Saxon thegns. The number of knights’ fees 
created in England by William I. is given by 
Ordericus Vitalis as 60,000. Mediajval writers, 
however, often used 60,000 to mean simply a 
largo number, and Stojdien de Segrave, justiciary 
under Henry III., reduces ’t to 32,000. Bui 
the scutage raised under Henry II. was far too 
small to represent so many fees ; and Alexander 
Swereford, conii)ilcr of the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, writes in 1230 of this number as 
“absurd and amazing,” as he well might, for it 
would have left no English land to be held 
otherwise than by military service. Modern 
j historians, have, like Swereford, put small faitl 
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in these large numbers, and Mr. Round shows 
that the whole body of knights, from both the 
church and lay fiefs, “can scarcely have exceeded, 
if indeed it reached, 6000.” 

PeiisonauSkuv ICE. -—Though personal service 
could be afioi wards commuted for a fine, it was 
at first an essential condition of feudal tenure. 
The personal relationship of the feudal tenant 
to his lord could not be expressed more forcibly 
than in the oath of homage. He who, in re- 
turn for his land, gave his services to his lord 
in the emphatic words “Ego devenio homo 
vestor” was naturally expected to attend him 
in person to war, and to risk his own life in his 
service. Churchmen were, of course, exempt 
from jiersonal service, though they hold tlieir 
lands from the reign of William I. as baronies, 
but the scrviiium debit urn was due from them 
as from the lay barons, and quite as rigorously 
exacted. Under the Norman kings, feudal 
tenants followed the king across the sea, and 
foreign service was not refused until the loss of 
Normandy in John's reign. From this time, 
frccpient lines “no transfretent ” apjicar in the 
Pipe Rolls to escape service aliroad, and in 1297 
the earls refused to go to Flanders, because, as 
they very clearly told the king, there was no 
precedent for it— “videtiir toti communitati 
quod ibi non debeiit aliquod servitium facere ; 
quia nec ipsi ncc predccessores sui seu pro- 
genitores unquara fecerunt servitium in terra 
ilia.” Ill the charter of the same year, Edward 
I. pardons all knights who had not obeyed his 
summons to Flanders ; telling them, however, 
at the same time, that they have incurred 
“rancorom nostrum et malam voluntatem” 
(c. 6). From Richard I.’s time, tenants some- 
times paid fines to send substitutes to the 
army instead of obeying the summons in person. 
The recognised tenu of service for a knight was 
forty days in the year, and, if the duration of 
senice would exceed this time, the king’s 
summons was cxj»ressecl in the language of a 
request rather than of a detnaiid. Edward I,, 
in his writs for continued service in the Welsh 
war in 1277, uses the words “affectuoso 
rogamus,” and he has to satisfy the cautious- 
ness of the barons by promising fnat the 
lengthened term of service shall not be a 
precedent. In 1167, Henry II. directed that 
every three knights should equip one of their 
number for three times the term of service, and 
this was also done by Richard I. and John, the 
latter ordering nine knights to provide a tenth 
with 28. a day. This reminds us of the old 
ust in Berkshire, where, according to Domes-* 
day, holders of one hide, instead of serving 
themselves, paid each 48. to send a fully-equipped 
warrior for every five hides (i. 66). 

Scutage. — Scutage was a tax levied on the 
knight’s fee, not^^nn the hide like the English 
gel^. The IHalogus de Scaccario says that it 
w«i 80 called b^yause it was paid by those who 


owed the service of the shield {quia noinina 
aeutoruni solvitur) (i. 9). The name first 
appears on the Pipe Roll of 1156, when Henry 
ij. wanted siipiJies with which to carry on his 
war in opposition to his brother Geoffrey’s 
claims on Anjou. The rate was 20s. on a 
fee, and it was only levied on church lands. 
The Great Scutage was levied in 1169 for the 
war in defence of Eleanor’s claim on Toulouse. 
It was assessed not only on church lands, 
but oil other foes both in Normandy aud 
England, as a commutation for personal service: 
the rate in England was two marks, and in 
Normandy sixty Angevin shillings or fifteen 
English. From this time the word was gener- 
ally used to mean a payment in place of military 
service, but, unlike the English fyrdwilc^ which 
was a fine incurred by iKJglect of the fyrd, the 
Dialogus tells us that scutage was levied because 
the king preferred to expose mercenaries nithei 
than his own subjects to the chances of war 
(L 9). Tenants-in-chief obtained writs from 
the marshal “pro habondo scutagio sfio,” em- 
powering them to levy scutage on their under- 
tenants, and they might enforce payment by 
distress, or procure a wi*it to the sheriff for 
that purpose. Before 1166, the scutage paid 
to the king was only on iocs fonned before 
Henry I.’s death {de veteri), but after the 
Inquest of that year it was levied also on new 
fees {lie novo), thus cutting off the profits of 
those lords who had enfcotled more knights 
than their servitium dehitum required. The 
rate of scutage under Henry 11. varied from one 
mark to 208. There were three scutages in 
Richard I.’s reign for the wars in Wales and 
Nonnandy, and under John, who increased 
otlicr taxes also, the rate was raised to two 
marks and scutage taken almost yearly. Magna 
Carta provided tliat it should only be levied 
by cdhsent of parliament (c. 12) and by the 
charter of 1217 it was to be taken as in the 
time of Henry II. (c. 44). But Henry III. 
“scutagium per totam Augliam sibi fecit extor- 
queri,” and the rate in his reign was as high as 
three marks. Scutage became of less importance 
under Edward I. ; after 8 Edward 11. it was 
sometimes levied when the king went to war in 
person, until Richard II. remitted it on the 
occasion of his fruitless cxjiedition to Scotland 
in 1385, It was abolished by statute 12 Gar. 
II. (c. 24), 1661. 

Economic Aspects of Knight’s Service. — 
Tlio feudal system was not without importance 
as a means of increasing the revenue. There 
were seven “ feudal incidents” connected with 
knight’s service by which this was effected. 

1. Aids were at first benevolences granted 
from a feudal tenant to his lord when there was 
special need for them, “de gracia et non de 
jure,” but the three chief aids early becoms 
recognised claims of the lord on his dependarit 
(see All), Auxilium). 
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2 . Relief, Ro called because it “incortam et 
caducam hei'editatem relovebat,” was a fine paid 
to the lord by the lioir on succeeding to a feudal 
tenure. The Dialogue gives 100s. as the fixed 
amount for a knight’s fee in Henry II. ’s reign, 
but says that the relief of a barony is still 
settled in each case by the king (ii. 10). Magna 
Carta determined the relief of a barony at 100s. 
“per antiquum rclcviuin ” (c. 2). 

3. Rriiner Seiain was the king’s right to one 
year’s profit of the lauds of a tenant-in-chief if 
the heir was of age. 

4. Wardship . — The lord was entitled to the 
wardship of the heir until he was twenty-one 
and of an heiress until she was fourteen years of 
age (raised to sixteen by Stat. of Westni. c. 22) 
without accounting (or the profits of the estate. 

5. Marriage . — If a feudal ward refused a 
suitable nianiago he forfeited to his guardian 
the value of the marriage ; that is, the sum 
which a juiy assessed, or which would have 
been paid to the guardian for the marriage. If 
after suitable marriage had been offered, he 
married without the guardian’s consent, he 
forfeited double value — but the double value 
was not exacted in the case of heiresses. 

6. Fines for AJicnalion were i>ayable if a 
tenant alienated the land without the lord’s 
consent. These are only found from tenants- 
in-cliief. 

7. Fseheat was the reversion of the fief to the 
lord, and took place if the tenant left no heirs 
of his blood or was guilty of treason or felony. 

The feudal incidents gave room for much | 
oppression, for nearly every important occur- 
rence in the tenant’s life could be made an 
occasion for enriching his lord. All the charters 
anu reforms issued from time to time, not before 
tliey were urgently needed by the people, were 
chiefly directed against the severities of feudal- 
ism. The Impiest of Sheriffs, in 117G^ show's 
ho easily Knight’s Service could lead to abuses. 
The king had been abroad for four years, and 
this inquest was to inquire into the proceedings 
of the sheriffs and bailiffs during his absence. 
By the statute of Quia Emptores in 1 290, any 
free man could sell the whole or part of his 
holding to be held by the buyer immediately 
of the same loni and by the same services as 
formerly. J3efore this, it a feudal tenant 
alienated jiart of his land he had still to 
answer to his lord for the rents and services 
due from the whole, and became himself the 
lord of the purchaser. Subinfeudation had 
been carried so far (we find holdings of and 
of a knight’s fee) that the feudal dues liad 
to be paid in some cases to many under-tenants 
before they reaclied ilic lord, wlioso profits were 
thus diminished : the statute of 1290 gave him 
a direct claim on the ‘H’tual holder of his land, 
and it aiso imjn'oved the condition of the latter 
by removing the small owners whose lordship 
liad been oppressive. It did not. however, 


apply to T'^iianta-in -chief, who could not alien- 
ate their land until 1 Edward III., and then 
only by a license for which they paid a third 
of the yearly value of the land. Besides the 
three recognised aids, the under-tenants often 
paid their lord’s debts to the Jews, and, though 
they are sometimes said to do so “pro bona 
voluntate,” such very good will as this was 
probably only produced by the oppressions 
of feudalism. By Magna Carta no scutage 
or aids were to be taken without the consent 
of parliament excejit the three lawTul aids, and 
these only in reasonable amounts (c. 12) and, 
as in Henry I.’s charter, it is expressly set 
forth that these reforms shall affect the under- 
tenants (c. 1.5). Further, all tenants-in-chief 
are to be summoned to parliament with forty 
days’ notice before any other aid is levied (c. 
14) — 80 carefully had experience taught the 
barons 'to guard their riglits and their money 
against their feudal lord the king. The aid 
in 1168, for the marriage of Henry II. ’s 
daughter Maud to the Duke of Saxony, the 
first occasion of a levy on the now enfeoffment, 
was at the rate of one mark on the fee ; for 
Richard I.’s ransom in 1193, the aid w'as 208. 
on the fee, but so large a sum was needed 
(£100,000) that a tax was also levied on land 
not held by military service ; the aid granted 
by parliament to marry Henry III.’s sister 
Isabel to the Emi)eror was at the rate of two 
marks. But the amounts w'ere not fixed until 
1275, when the statute of Westminster directed 
that the rate should be 20s. on the foe, and 
that the aid should not bo demanded until the 
son to be knighted was fifteen, or the daughter 
to be married seven years of age (c. 36) : there 
could obviously be no settled rate for the aid 
for ransom. Edward III. levied an aid of 408. 
on the fee, but without the consent of the 
commons, for knighting the Black Prince, in 
1346. Scutage, the burden of which fell 
chiefly on the under-tenants, was an important 
contribution feudalism to the exchequer, 
especially from the abolition of Danegeld in 
1163 until its restriction by Magna Carta: 
and in Henry III.’s reign, money began to be 
raised "by distraint for knighthood. Measures 
for this purpose were firet taken in 1224, and 
in 1274 an inquiry was made into their en- 
forcement by the sheriirs. The yearly value of 
land, the possessor of w'hich had to receive 
knighthood or pay a fine, varied from £15 to 
£40, and in 1285 was as high as £100, but 
the normal sum was £20, the accepted value 
of a knight’s fee. In 1278, Edwairi I. made 
knighthood obligatory on all who owned tnmnty 
librates of land, whkher holding by military 
service or not. 'J’his measure not only increased 
the revenue by the fines it brought in, but also 
tended to break down the distinctions between 
the military and other tenants. The disorders 
I and confusions of the Wars of the Roses luid 
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the saTne tendency, but the feudal fonts and 
services continued to be felt as oppressions 
until military teiuu-es were finally abolished by 
Charles II, in the year after the restoration 
(Statute 12 Chas. II. c. 24). 

[Blachstone, Conwientaries, bk. ii. (1809). — 
Stubbs, Select Charters (1870) ; Ctaist. Hist (1880). 
— Freeman, Jllst. Norman Conquest (1867). — 
Gneist, Hist. EnijUsh Constitution^ trana. by P. A. 
Ashworth (1891). — Madox, IJvtL of Exchequer 
(1769). — Hcarno, Liber Niger Scaccarii (1728). — 
Norgate, K., England under the Angevin Kings 
(1887).— Pollock, F., The Land Laws (1887).— 
Roniid, J. H., The Introd. of KnigM- Service into 
England {Eng. IIviL RecieWy July, Oct. 1891 ; Jan. 
1892). — Maitland, F. W., Northumbrian Tenures 
{Eng. Jlist. Review, Oct. 1890). — Hall, H., An 
Unknown Charier of Liberties {Eng. Hist. Review, 
April 1894). — Oman, G. W., The Art of IFartn 
the Middle Ages (1885) ; Testa de Nevill {Record 
Commission, 1807) ; Pipe Rolls, temp. Henry II., 
John, Ric. I., Henry 111.; Parliamentary Writs!. 
{Record Commission, 1827 ). — Palgrave, Sir F., Jlist. 
Normandi/ and England, iv. pp. 408-9.] » M. T. M. 

KNIGHTS OF LABOUR. See Tiiade 
Unions, U.S.A. 

KNOX, John J. (1828-1892), was born in 
Now York. After engaging in private banking 
ho entered the service of the treasury depart- 
ment of the United States government in 1862 ; 
in 1867 became deputy-collector of the currency ; 
and, in 1872, comptroller. The latter position 
he held until 1884, when he resigned and was 
chosen president of a national hank in New 
York city. Ho was an earnest advocate of 
monometallism ; and favoured the continuance 
of the national banking system through the 
establishment of a safety fund, 

J. J. Knox’s twelve reports as comptroller of 
the currency contain valuable historical material 
relating to state and iiatioiial hanks. Among 
these reports those of 1875 and 1876 are the most 
important. In 1884 lie published United Slates 
Notes (publislied New York ; reprint, London) a 
history of the issues of paper currency by the 
government. * n. r. d. 

KOPECK. One hundredth of the Russian 
rouble ; acopjM'r token coin. Value at present 
time (1905) about |d. 

Silver coins : 50 and 26 ko[)eck8 ; 9130 fine, 
weight 1 .54 *29 and 77 *1 5 grains. Value (Eng- 
lish standard), Is. Ob^d. and Also token 

silver coins, 500 fine, of the nominal value of 
20, 15, 10, and 5 kopecks, as well as token copper 
coins of 6, 3, 2, 1, and J kopecks, v. s. a. 

KOPS, J. L. i)R Brxttn (1822-1887), wa.s 
born at Haarlem. Ho studied law at Leyden, 
l6‘»'»-47, was an advocate at Haarlem 1851, 
functionary at the department of finances at 
the Hague 1864, professor at the polyicchnical 
school at Delft 1868, member of the second 
chamber of the states-general till his death. 

Ho was one of the founders, and for some 
tune president, of the statistical society of 
Holland, for y^rs editor of its statistical 


year-book, and afterwards also of its statistioal 
abstract (1881-83). In 1852 he founded the 
periodical, De Jkonomui, and remained its 
edijLor till his death. 

His economical works are : Orondbeginselen 
der Staathuishoiidkundc (Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy), Leyden, 1860 . — Jlandelsdjfcrs : 
overzicht va.n den In-uit-en doorvoer der Neder- 
landsche iMndelsartikelen in elk der Juren 1846- 
1856 (Statistics of Trade. Summary of the 
Import and Transit of Dutch articles of Trade 
ill each of the years 1846-1856), Amsterdam, 
1 857. His essays, treating of a variety of sub- 
jects, however, mostly aj^peared in lie Econo- 
mist. In general he belonged to the school of 
Bastiat ; as to taxation he was an opponent of 
excise duties, especially of local ones such as the 
Octroi. At a later jieriod he eagerly combated 
the duty on sugar. His chief merit is that he 
contributed greatly to jiopularising political 
economy by his simple and intelligible style ; 
his work. The Principles of Jhditical Econojny, 
was for some time the most generally used 
text-hook in Holland. A. F. v. L. 

KOSEGARTEN, Wilhei.m (1792-1868), be- 
gan life as a barrister in Hamburg, but was 
appointed in 1839 docent at tlie university of 
Bonn, and in 1855 extraordinary professor of 
political sciences at Graotz. In his Iktrach- 
tungen ilher die Veraiisserlichkcit und Theil- 
barkeit dcs Landhesitzes published in 1842, 
he evinces a ]»rodilcotioii most entirely op- 
posed to the s])irit of his time for mediaeval 
forms of payment in kind or in labour, though, 
according to Roschcr, he successfully dispels 
some of the delusive fallacies of the extreme 
advocates of the subdivision of land. His 
dpe})-rooted aversion to what a certain German 
school calls Manchesterfhuni and reactionary 
feelings are still more conspicuously displayed 
in In's (Sieschichtliche und systematische Uebersirikt 
der Nat, Oekonomie, Vienna, 1856 ; for him, a 
system based on self-interest and avarice must 
unavoidably lead to the jiauperiaation of the 
masses. He expresses a similar bitter hatred 
for free com}»etition, manufactures, railways, 
machinery, schemes of universal money, weights 
and measures, etc., and a corresponding admira- 
tion for legislation against usury and tlie engros- 
sing of corn, and in favour of state industries, 
etc. Constitutionalism also comes in for its 
share of reprobation, because in the actual 
state of conflict betw’een capital and labour, it 
is impos.sible for the owners of property to 
represent the bulk of the nation. 

[Boscher, Oesch. der Nat, Oek. in Deutschland^ 
p. 1025.] K. ca. 

KRAN. See Khuan. 

KRAUS, Christian Jakoh (1753-1807), a 
distinguished German economist, was bom at 
Osterode in East Prussia. In 1770 ho went 
as a student to the university of Kbnigsborg, 
where ho was in intimate relations with Kant 
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von Auerawald, and Hamann, and where he 
became, in 1781, professor of practical philo- 
sophy and cameral science — a position which 
he held till his death. In later life he 
abandoned most of Kant’s views to which ho 
liad been attached, devoted himself altogether 
to •economies, and lectured on agriculture, 
manufactiires, trade, and finance. He translated 
in 1790 the political ])ortion of Hume’s Essays. 
He was an ardent admirer of the Wealth of 
Nations, Avhich he was the first to make known 
and interpret to his fellow-countrymen. Adam 
Muller called him a “mere echo” of Smith; 
he was at least his earnest disciple. In 1797 
he wrote : “ For the last six years, and latterly 
without any concealment, 1 have not only ex- 
panded the only true, gi’cat, noble, and beneficent 
system” (by which he meant Adam Smith’s) 
, . . “but have succeeded in possessing some 
excellent heads with it” . . . ; and again in 
1796, “Scliell'ner has a perfect right to say 
that the world lias never yet seen a more im- 
portant* book than that of Adam Smith ; 
assiu'cdly, since the time of the Now Testament, 
no Avork has bad more beneficial ell'ects than 
this will have, if it should bo more Avidely 
diffinscd and more deefily impressed ujion the 
minds of all Avho have to do Avith public aflairs ” 
(Seehy’s Lfe of Stein, i. 409). Von Schoii says 
— “ Kiaus Avas iny great teacher ; he mastered 
me eii'.rely, and 1 followed him without 
reserve.” “ It Avas from Kraus,” adds Professor 
Seeley, “that ho (Schon) gained that idea of 
the connection of national Avcalth with industrial 
liberty, Avhich Avas to bo embodied jiartly by 
his cxertioiiia in the emancijiating edict of Stein’s 
ministry” ^i. 37.'). Kraus died at Kdnigsberg, 
25t,n August i807. He ]mblishcd little ex- 
cept lecture progi'ammes ; his chief influence 
AVIS exerted through his oral teaching. Von 
Aucrswald, ITorbart, Suvern, and Hul^mann 
edi^^d (1808-1819) his FerirtisehU Schriften in 
eigh! vols., with a bitigraphy by J. Voigt ; and 
hiH Staafsivirthsdiaft was yuhlishodhy V. Auers- 
wald (1808-1811), and reprinted at Breslau in 
1837. He advocates in these writ'ngs the 
removal of monopolies and i-estrictions on trade, 
the free divirion and alienation of landed pro- 
perty, and the abolition of the system of gilds. 

[See J. Kaiitz, Thcorie und (tescJdchte der 
National Oekonomik, ii. 621. — Roscher, Geschichte 
der deuischen Nat. Oek., 608.-- HandwUrterhuch 
der Sfautsudssenschuf ten, iv. 72.] j. k. i. 

KREUTZEli. One hundredth of the Austrian 
florin ; a copper token coin. 

There are also silver token coins of the 
nominal value of 20 and 10 kreutzers, and 
coi>per J-kreutzer ]>ieoe8. In the coinage which 
existed all OAer south Germany down to 1876 
the kreutzer Avas the sixtieth jiart of the florin. 
Since the inti'oduction, in 1892, of the neAv 
crown currency, the coinage of kreutzers has 
been discontinued. The crown, which is equal 
VOL. IT 


in value half a florin, is divided into 100 
hellers. The neAv heller being, therefore, of 
the value of half a kreutzer. f. e. a. 

KRIES, Kaiil Gustav (1815- 1858), ap- 
pointed in 1844 extraordinary professor of 
political sciences in Bi’cslau, resigTied his chair 
in 1850, and Avas elected a member of the 
Prussian house of deputies. During a journey 
in England, he entered into connection Avith 
the IrATingites, and became subsequently a 
deacon of an “apostolical” congi-egation in 
Berlin, his religious feelings giving a tinge to 
his opinions on the treatment of tlic poor, a 
subject which lie had personally investigated in 
England and on which he wrote a posthumously 
published book, entitled Die Englische Armen- 
pjlcge (1863). During his Silesian professor- 
ship, he had already examined the state of the 
apinnei'S and weavers of that province {IJehcr die 
Verhalbiisse der Spinner und H 'cber in Sehlesien, 
1845), and had written still earlier a history of 
taxation in Silesia under the Austi’ian rule 
[Histvrische Entwickeluwf der Sleuerrerfassung 
in Sehlesien, 1842). In a i eview of John Stuart 
Mill in Kau’s Archiv (new serie.s, x. 378), he 
utters sentiments which have since Avidely pre- 
vailed in Germany. “The most important 
task of political economy is to show hoAv the 
relation of man to inanimate thing.s, how his 
sentient nature, is and must be the basis and 
spur to his mental and moral development. 
Just noAv it oiiglit to explain boAv dilfcrcnt is an 
emulation temjteied by considerations of justice, 
equity, and of the well-being of our fellow- 
citizens from a headlong competition only 
caring about self-interest.” 

[See Ros<dier, Geschichte der Nut. Oekonomik in 
DenhcMand, p. 1043.] K. ca. 

KRONCKE, Klaus (1771-1843), a IIc.ssian 
privy councillor and inspector of the Rlnne, 
piiblbslied bis theories almost exclusively in the 
shape of algebraical formula}. In his Stev^r- 
wesennach seiner Natur und scinen Wirkungen 
untersucht (18^'’), •and in his Anleitung zur 
JieguUrung der Stcuer (1810), he recommends 
for agricultural countries a single and direct tax 
on persons and not on things, aj'portioned by tlie 
fiscal authorities according to the pliysical and 
menhil productive capabilities and actual facul- 
ties, whether corporal or incorporal, of each tax- 
payer, professional incomes being rated loAver 
than life interests. Ho ])roposed to abolish all 
indirect taxes, but ho Avould alloAv the taxes on 
industrial incomes to be adjusted so as to exert an 
educational influence on the national industry. 

• “ If out of ten, even only one of such attempts 
succeeds, the gain ought to bo considered.” 

[Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Ock. in Deutschland, 
p. 664.] E. ca. 

KRUG, JouANN Leoi‘01,1) (1770-1843). A 
graduate of theology in Halle, he gave up in 
1799 tlio ecclesiastical career in order to devote 
himself to statistical researches, for which he 

? h 
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had always felt inclined, and havirfg attracted 
the attention of the king of Prussia by a 
pamphlet on the Serfdom {Leihdgcnschtfl) of 
ihs Prussian Peasantry, he obtained in 1800 
the appoifitiiicnt of jirivy Registrator, which 
gave him access to state archives. Later on, 
he organised the Pnissian statistical board. 
His BctrachtimgeM iihcr den Nat. IkicJdhum 
des preassischen StaaUi (1805) are described by 
Roscher as one of the first attempts towards 
a compreliensive statistical work. His other 
books are : ideen zu cincr staatswissenschaftliclien 
Statistik (1807) ; Abriss der Rtaatsoekonomie 
(1808); Oeschichte der StacUswissetischaflLicJum 
Gesdzgebung impreuss. Slaatc (1808) ; QcschicJde 
der PrcussisrJien Staatsschulden, which, written 
in 1823, was only jiublished in 1861, a long 
time after the author’s death, on account 
of some disagreement with the Prussian 
censorshi]). Ilis acquaintance with early times 
is rather inadetpiatc. Krug’s opinion that all 
indirect and personal taxation is ultimately 
bonie by land, and his rejection of siioh taxes, 
allows him to b(5 numbered amongst the last 
followers of the j)hysiociat8. 


LABORHE, Alexandtik, Comte do (1774- 
1842), was born at Paris and died in the same 
city. This author, the son of a well-known 
banker to the court who perished in 1794 on 
the revolutionary scaflold, and the father of a 
distinguished archicologist, is known from a.n 
economic ])oint of view by his work, Be I’esprit 
d' association dans tons les inUr^ls de la coin- 
munautd (1818, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1821, two vols. 
8vo ; 3rd cd. 1834, 8vo). 

It would appear from what Laborde has 
written that he must have heard Adam Smith 
and J. B. Say spoken of ; but this is about all 
he appears to have known of them. We must, 
however, recognise in this author an unalfectcd, 
honest, and un prejudiced mind. He lays weight 
on the importance of labour and of the value of 
liberty in economic matters. A. c. f. 

[The work, De Vesjyrit 'develops 

the advantages to a community of the spirit of 
association in all its branches : Indu.stnal asso- 
ciation to assist production ; militaiy association 
to secure possession ; the advantages of credit 
associations ; benevolent, scientific, literary asso- 
ciations, etc. It is interesting as marking the 
ideas of association current at the time before pro- 
tf*'’+ion was advocated so strongly os has been the , 
case since — before, on the other hand, socialism 
and communism were as prominent as they are 
now. Dictionnaire de VEeotwnm Politique, ed. 
Coquelin et Guillaumin.] 

LABOULAYB; Edouard R^Nit Lefebvke 
(1811-1883), was bom and died at Paris. He 
vas I>erhap8 rather an enlightened and deter- 


The favourite object of his studies was assist- 
ance to the poor. Opposed to workhous^et 
and obligatory assistance, he recommends the 
principle of insurance {Die Armewxmmranz, 
1 ^ 10 ). 

[Roscher, Qesch. der Nat. Ock. in Deutschland, 
p. 497, and his life by Inania in the AllgemHvM 
Deutsche Biographu.'\ E. ca. 

KURICKE, Rein (17th century), a Gennan 
author, — 

Wrote, in 1667, a treatise entitled Jus Mari' 
timum llanseaticum (Gottingen), and also iJiatriba 
de Assecurationibus (Hamburg, 1667). The Jus 
Maritimum was reprinted by Heineccius and in- 
cluded in his Fasciculus Scriptorum de Jure 
Nauticx) ei Maritimo, Halle, 1740. According to 
Pardessus, [q.v.), the Jus Maritimum. is simply 
the Latin translation with a commentary of the 
Lubeck recess (or ordinance) of 1614, which 
became the maritime law of all the cities belong- 
ing to the Hanseatic league. Pardessus himself 
gives its original German text with a French 
translation {Gollcction des Lois Maritime,^ vol. ii. 
I)p. 528-558) ; in his opinion, Kuricke’s long and 
learneil commentary might usefully Imj reduced to 
a few pages (see Law Mkhchant). e. ca. 


mined liberal than an economist ; but well read 
as he was in moral and political science, in 
history, and in law, as well as in ])olitical 
economy, he exercised a ])Owerful and happy 
influence on the political fortunes of his country. 
A brilliant sj^eakcr, he knew how to im])arL 
a serious and instructive tone to his works, which 
were many in number and varied iu character, 
without injury to thcii style. Like Alexis de 
Tocquevillc, whom he greatly admired, he was 
a strong partisan of decentralisation. 

Labinlaye wrote L'fltat et ses Limiles, 1863, 
the title of which sufficiently indicates the object 
of the work. In Paris en Atrdrique he displayed 
a humorous spirit which emphasises the difl'erence 
between American and European manners and 
customs. La LiherU religieuse, 1860 ; Le parti 
liberal, 1863 ; Llmloire des RtatS' Unis depuis les 
premiers essais de colonisation pisqu'd Vadoption 
de la cmsiitidion fklhcde (1620-1789), etc., are, 
as well as his fhtudes morales et politiques, works 
from which an economic sjtirit is never absent, 
though the inculcation of political economy is 
not their first object. By direct statement ami 
indirect allusion he was an enthusiastic and elo- 
quent populariser of the science. His high-minded 
and loyal character was held in the highest esteem 
both by his opponents and liis friends. He trans- 
lated, or it may rather be said paraphrased, the 
works of Franklin and Channing. 

Laboulaye was a deputy to the national 
assembly, and afterwards a senator for life. 
He occupied from 1848 onwards the chair of 
comparative legislation (Lljislation Cemparie] 
at the college of France. 
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Curiously enough, Laboulaye, who so well 
appreciated the better side of the American 
institutions, never crossed the Atlantic. 

A. c. f. 

LABOULlNifiRE, Piekre (beginning of 
the^9th century), was a sub-prefect in France 
and Italy under tlie first French empire. 

Laboulinike used the practical knowledge he 
had acquired in this capacity to write the follow- 
ing works: — (1) Plan d'une atatistique ghiirale 
pour le PUmont (1803) ; (2) De Vmfluence d'une 
grande revolution sur V agricidture, le commerce^ 
et les arts (1808) ; and (3) De la disette et de la 
surabondance en France ; des moyens de prlvenir 
Vune en mettavt V autre dproJU et d^emjjklier les 
trop grandes variations dans le prix des grains^ 
1821. Laboiilini^re recommended a system of 
riservea d domicile (home-stores). In years of 
plenty associations were to be formed, protected, 
and helped by the state, and local authorities were 
to buy corn at the market price, with the proviso 
that the farmer was to keep it in store until the 
next year of scarcity, when it was to be sold. 
The fai mcr, who had been paid in cash at the 
time of the purchase, was to get either a share 
of the pro tit or an indemnity proportionate to 
the length of time during which the corn had 
been stored in his granaries. k. oa. 

LABOUR. In everyday life we speak of 
the laboui- either of man or of domesticated 1 
animals (see Wealth of Naliovs^ ed. M'Culloch, 
supp. note i.). The earlier economists too, 
as a rule, sought merely to interpret popular 
language. “The Wealth of Nations contains 
scarcely a definition" (Senior, Pol. Eccm., p. 5). 
Adam Smith in general restricts the term labour 
to human exertion, while speaking, on occasion, 
of “labouring cattle” ( Wealth of Nations, bk. ii. 
ch. i,). He, however, departs from fmpular 
usage when ho assorts that in agriculture 
“Maturelabours along with man” (bk, ii. ch. v.). 
But M'Ciilloch, insisting on the absence ff any 
fundamental distinction between the operations 
of domesticated animals, of machiiierv, and of j 
nature, defines labour as including each : “any 
sort of action or operation, whether perfonned 
by man, the lower animals, jnachi.iery, or. 
natural agents, that tends to bring about any 
desirable result ” (loc. cit. cp. J. B, Say, C(nirs 
Complet d'^lconomie Politique Pratique, 1828- 
30, pt. i. ch. ix. pp. 239-40, also Trait4 d'tcon- 
omie Politique, 2nd ed., 1814, bk. i. ch. vii. 
pp. 52-53. See Senior’s criticism, Pol, Econ., 
ed. 1872, p. 67). If, however, this be the 
logical outcome of popular usage, the line of 
thought it indicates is from the economic stand- 
point irrelevant In the department of produc- 
tion man standa forth as, with more or less 
success, subjugating the lest of nature, a task in 
which his labour is certainly more efficient in 
proportion as he utilis 's, rather than combats, 
nature’s forces. It is, doubtless, also more 
efficient the more he is aided by the ca})italiscd 
labour of the past, whether that be realised in 


domesticated animals or inanimate machinery. 
Nevertheless, in the department of distribution 
the contrast between labour and capital is ol 
fundamental importance. Both tliese distinc- 
tions M‘Culloch's definition tends to obscure. 
Confusion in the subject matter is the natural 
sequence of such a wide interpretation of the 
term labour, just as on the other hand confusion 
ensues when, on the strength of an analogy 
indicated by Adam Smith {W. of N., bk. ii. ch. 
i.), but valid only for certain purposes and 
within certain limits (see Labour, Skilled). 
Cai'ITAL is made, as by Say {Cours Gomplet, pt. 
i. pp. 284-285, 316) and M'Culloch (/Vin- 
ciples, 6th ed. pp. 294-296), to include, for 
general jmrposes, the labour power or even the 
person of the labourer (cp. Bbhm - Bawerk, 
Positive Theory of Capital, trans. Win. Smart, 
1891, pp. 50-54). Hence most economists, to 
adapt the term labour to scientific use, have 
restricted its signification (cp. Sidgwick, Princi- 
ples, 3rd. ed. p. 61). 

Again, the era of machinery, with its sub- 
stitution of intelligence for strength (Maishall, 
Economies, vol. i. bk. iv. ch. ix.), has widened 
the popular conception of labour ; still, physical 
exertion is the paramount idea. Scientific 
analysis, however, has resulted in including 
mental exertion also. From the economic stand- 
point the cabinet minister, or the entrepreneur, 
labours no loss than the navvy. Hence particular 
discussions necessitate qualifying epithets, e.g. 
unskilled labour, or labour of management. At 
the same time, it appears that the extension ot 
the conception adopted by Courcelle-Seneuil 
and others, and implied in the phrase “labour 
of saving" {travail d*6pargne), is a departure 
from the ideas and language of everyday life, 
accompanied by no corresponding gain for the 
purjxiscs of science (cp. Bbhm -Bawerk on 
“Labour Theories” of the origin of interest, 
in Capital and Interest, Eng. trans., 1890, bk. 
V. p. 300 seq.). 

lilconomists a^ , however, at one with popular 
usage in regarding labour as, on the whole, irk- 
some exertion, or such as would not be under- 
gone but for the stimulus of some ulterior aim, 
e.g. the desire to provide for present or future 
needs, or, it may be, to avoid the lash. (On the 
comparative inefficiency of the latter stimulus, 
see Cairnos, The Slave Power, 2nd ed., 1863, 
p. 44 seq.). J. B. Say’s definition, “action 
suivie, dirig^o vers un but" {TraiU, 2nd ed., 
vol. it p. 476), is simple, but too comprehen- 
sive ; since, as Senior points out, it covers “a 
•walk taken for the purposes of health, and 
even the exertions of an agreeable converser " 
(appendix i. to Whately’s Logic, ed. 1856, 
233). And, as the same author elsewhere re- 
marks, “Ordinary language does not allow ua 
to consider those undergoing labour who exert 
themselves for the mere purpose of amusement" 
{Pol. Econ., ed. 1872, p. 67). High authorities. 
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it ia true, have regarded labour aS essentially 
disagreeable (see J. S. Mill, PrindpleSy bk. i. 
cb. i § i.). Jevons, however, while empha- 
sising the painlulness of labour, admits that, 
when the irksoiiicncss of beginning is over, the 
worker, entering into the spirit of his work, 
finds ill it for a time an excess of pleasure ; and 
only when he begins to grow weary does the 
Utility (q.v.) of labour itself again approach 
*oro, after which the irksomeness increases, till 
the labourer desists when the disutility of labour 
equals the utility of the reward {Theory of Pol. 
Peon., ch. V.). Labour, it thus appears, though 
in general a Discommodity (q.v.), is not uni- 
versally painful (cp, Sidgwick, Princtph'ft, 3rd 
cd. pp. 43-44, 67 n. if.)- 

To sum up, labour is eilbrt, bodily or mental, 
put fortli by liuinan beings, not exclusively for 
the sake of the pleasure immediately asseciab-d 
therewith, but, i)!irtly or wdudly, with a view 
to the attainment of some ulterior object (cp. 
Jevons, Theory, 2iid ed. p. 183; Marshall, 
Eeonoviirs, r»th cd. bk. ii. ch. iii. § 2). 

Senior (in appendix i. to Whately’s Logic, 
ed. 1855, p. 233) as.scrts that “the word Tiabour 
signifies both the act of labouring and the remit 
of that act” (sec M'Culloch’s critiei.sra, that the 
phrase “accumulated labour” is “merely a 
compendious, though inaccurate, mode of signi- 
fying the accumulated ])roducts or results ol 
labour” — Wealth of NaiionH, M'Culloch's cd. 
p. 435 n.). AVe certainly do consider labour 
with reference either to its internal or its ex- 
ternal aspect, — to the mental and jdiysical ex- 
penditure or to its productivity. The one is 
in no sense a measure of the other. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether exact quantitative treat- 
ment is in cither case possible (see Wealth of 
Natiom, bk. i. ch. v. ; Jevons, Theory, 2nd ed. 
124-125, 221 ; Sidgwick, Principles, 67 n., 
100). At all events, economists have usually 
restricted them.sclves to an analysis of the de- 
termining elements of (1) intensive, “quantity 
of labour” (see Nicholson, •Ejl’erts of Machinery 
on Wages (1892), pp. 11-12, 26, 46 seq., 77 
seq.), or (2) etiiciency. The latter includes, 
firstly, the causes which influence individual 
etiiciency (see Walker, Wages Question, pt. i. 
ch. iii. ; Sidgwie.k, Principles, 3rd ed. bk. i. 
ch. iv. §§ 4, 6), secondly, the nature of the 
organisation of labour (see Marshall, Economics, 
vol. i. bk. iv. ch. viii. to xiii. ; Sidgwick, 
Principles, hk. i. ch. iv. §§.6-8. See also 
Division of Labour/, Efficijsncy of Labour ; 
Industry, Organisation of). 

Man's labour cannot produce matter but only, 
utilities (see Produotiyr Labour). Even 
thus, however, its r6le, as Locke (^.v.) shows, is 
sufficiently important. The American Indians, 
though they have a fniitfiil soil, “ yot, for want 
ofimproving itb^ labour, hav6notone-hundredth 
part of the conveniences we enjoy ; and the 
king of a large and fruitful teiritory there feeds. 


lodges, and is clad worse than a day labourei 
in England” {Civil Government, bk. ii. § 41. — 
cp. Wealth of Nations, bk. i. end of ch. i.). In- 
deed, to the labour of appropriation alone is due 
much that is commonly attributed to the bounty 
of nature (see Capital, cp. Locke, Civil Qovp'n- 
ment, bk. ii. §§ 40-43). “Labour was* the 
first price, the original purchase money tliat was 
paid for all things” {Wealth of Nations, bk. i. 
ch. v. cp. iiitrod. p. 1). It is, at any rate, 
evident that the aggi’egate of labour involved 
in the production of any commodity includes 
much more thau that immediately concerned. 
To form the “strange catalogue” (Locke, Civil 
Government, bk. ii. § 43), a practically mfmite 
regress of acts must he taken into account, 
many of wdiich, however, since they enter into 
the liii.al act of production in merely infinitesimal 
quaiititie.s, may, in practice, ho neglected (cp. 
J. S. Mill, Principles, bk. i. eh. ii. § 1). For 
certain, though not for all ]iur]>osos, the labour 
indirectly involved may bo treated as condensed 
in the material and iinmatorial capital* immedi- 
ately employed (see llicardo, Prhieiples, ch. i. 
§§ 3, 4 ; — Bohm-Bawerk, Capital and Interest, 
trails. Wm. Smart, 1890, pp. 97-102, 297-300; 
and bk. vi., especially ]>. 375 seq. — Wieser, 
Natural Value, trans. C. A. Malloch, 1893, 
l)k, v. ch. ix. X.). 

[An exliaustive treatment of such a fundamental 
c()noe])tion as labour would involve a discussion 
of many of the most vexed que.stions in econo- 
mic.s. See Comfort, Standaud of ; Population ; 
Property ; Socialism ; Value ; Value, Stan- 
dard OP ; Waors ; and autliorities cited in text. 

The subject is admirably treated in Piof. J. S. 
Nicholson's PHncIplss of Pol. Kcon., vol. i., 1893, 
hk. i. ch. V.] A. B. 0. 

LABOUR AND CAPITAL. The employ- 
meiit of these two terms as the antitheses of one 
auotliUr has for long been a commonplace of 
po]>ular discussion. Disputes between capital 
and labour, the interests of capital, and the 
claims of labour, are topics familiar to every 
student of journalistic and periodical literature. 
Nor is it until the last few years that auy 
serious doubt has been thrown in economic 
treatises upon the reality and appropriateness 
of the antithesis. The prominence, which has 
lately been given in those treatises to the 
functions of the employer in the production of 
wealth, and to his share in its distribution, 
has tended to substitute a new antithesis, for, 
on the one hand, trade disputes, it is seen, arise 
between employers and employed rather than 
lietween capitalists as such and labourers as 
such, and, on the other, if there he an antithesis 
between capital and labour, the employers, as 
such, may claim a place together with the em- 
ployed in the ranks of labour. A group ol 
writers, among the more distinguished of whom 
have been Bagehot in our own country, 
and General Walker in the United States 
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have shown that the employer is the moving 
and the guiding spirit of modern industry, 
organised, as it is, on the grand scale ; and 
that ho may, with the remarkable development 
of the banking and bill-broking system which 
han obtained in England and America, own but 
a ™tion of the capital em})loyed in his busi- 
ness. Accordingly capitalists may furnish him 
with capital, and labourers may oiler to him 
their labour ; and, if either of these two parties 
has a quarrel with the other, they only fight 
from behind the back of the employer, who has 
to bear the real brunt of the conllict. From 
this j)oiut of view, undoubtedly, the disputes, 
which oo(;upy so prominent a place in popular 
discussion, are misnamed disputes between ca])i- 
tal and labour, and should more juopcrly bo 
called disputes between Emvloyeus and Em- 
I’LOYKD {q.v,). Again, recent w'ritcrs on eco- 
nomics in England, like Professors Marshall and 
S IDG WICK, have exhibited a disposition to 
consider the earnings of employers as belonging 
to the slime genus as the wages of labourers ; 
and although they may, making allowance for 
the human element in\olvcd, consider that both 
are determined by the same general principles 
as those which apply to the lemuncration of 
capital, they have unquestionably tended to 
shift the antithesis from the position it has 
occupied in ordinary speech. For, if there be a 
real opp^jsition between capital and labour, then 
the .second member of the antithesis will include, 
on the aiTaiigement of their treatises followed 
by these recent waiters, a chiss which popular 
phraseology would certainly assign to the lirst. 
This alteration, despite the important develop- 
ments of economic thought with which it is 
conn'’cted, and of consequences of no small 
pertinence to the validity of the arguments 
commonly em])loycd in the discussions which 
have centred about the antithesis, has si^trcely 
as established itself firmly oven in scicntilic 
speech, and for the most jnirt the j'hrase is 
used in its old familiar sense. It is in this 
sense that Mr. G. How'ell, describing the history 
of Trade Unions, calls his book, Ctyi.fikts of 
Capital and Labour. It is in this sense that 
the late Mr. T. Thornton entitled his well- 
known treatise, The Claims of Labour. And 
it was largely in this sense also that Karl Marx 
gave the designation of Das Kapitnl to his 
epoch-making book ; while it is certainly in this 
sense that many, if not most, of his numerous 
disci] )les, less acute in their economic analysi.s 
and less competent in their cnqiloymcnt of 
subtle dialectic than tboir master, have been 
led into perverse interpretations of the con- 
stitution of industrial society. No doubt the 
employment of the term in this sense has given 
rise to serious misa])] rehension which might 
have been corrected by a more scientific analysis. 
But the employment is so stereotyped that Mr. 
Mallock, in a clever book on Labour and th$ 


rojmlar IV'r'farc^ is compelled to have recourse 
again and again to the familiar contrast, 
allhoiigli he discerns clearly enough the fallacies 
it has occasioned. 

It may bo asked whether the antithesis 
between labour and ea})ital is a reality ; and 
tlie scientific ausw’er states that it is both real 
and unreal. So far as the ])roduction of wealth 
is concerned, eni])loycrs and employed are co- 
operating partners, and so, indeed, are labour 
and capital. In modern industrial society 
either of the two partners requires the services 
of the other. Nor are they merely nee’essary 
to one another, but it is their true interest that 
they should both bo as efficient as possible. 
The more efficient they arc, the larger will be 
the total amount of W'ealtli produced ; and the 
wealth so produced determines the absolute 
size of their shares in its distribution. It is 
the true* interest, therefore, of the employers 
that the employed should earn sufficient wages 
to maintain them in the utmost efiieiency of 
body, mind, ami character ; and it is the true 
interest of the employed that the earnings of 
the employer should bo ade(]Uate to induce liiiii 
to put forth bis utmost powers in the organisa- 
tion and development of his business. And 
similarly capital, requiring labour to co-operate 
with it in the juoduction of wealth, needs as 
efficient labour as possible ; and labour cannot 
dispense, without suftenng for it, w'ith cajutal 
of adequate quantity and quality. But neither 
efficient labour nor adeiiuate capital will be 
forthcoming if it be discouraged by the small- 
ness of its reward. So far, therefore, as the 
production of wealth is concerned, the interests 
of the tw'o parties are harmonious, and the 
antithesis is unreal and misleading. But, given 
tlio production of wealth, the antithesis is 
strictly ajqdicablo to the distribution of the 
wealth so produced. Here employers and 
employed, and similarly capital and labour, 
find their interests conflict ; for, the larger the 
share of the one jaiTy, the smaller must inevit- 
ably bo the share of the other. When the 
old<‘v economists maintained that wages could 
not rise save at the expense of profits, just as 
when tlnJy insisted on the inelastic character of 
the wages-fund, they were possessed by the 
conception of a law of diminishing returns 
contr-actiug the area of profitable eni])loymont 
of capital, and they did not keep continually 
present to their minds the possibility of in- 
creased production. I^aUr inquiry has shown 
that an increase of wages, and also a diminution 
•of the hours of the working - day, may be 
accompanied, if it only result in gi'eatcr effici- 
ency and a larger output, by no decrease — 
sometimes even by an increase — in the profits 
of employers and the earnings of cai)ital. But, 
when once the amount of production is fixed, ths 
possibilities of contests, bitter and protracted, 
over the distribution become imminent. So far, 
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then, as the production of wealth is concerned, 
the autithcsU between labour and capital, — 
whether wo iiitcipret the phrase in the familiar 
sense, which would be more scientifically ex- 
pressed as an antithesis between employers 
and cin]»loyed, or whether we use labour and 
capital ill the wider signification of agents in 
the prodiietion of wealth (including employers 
under the head of labour) — is certainly unreal ; 
but, so far as the distribution of w'ealth is 
coneeriiod, it is as pertinent as it is real. 
The scientific observer must here content him- 
self with the sage, if ambiguous, counsel that 
neither ^wirty will act well or wisely for its 
permanent interests if it ])ushca any advantage 
it may happen to possess in the distribution 
of wealth so far as to aficct prejudicially its 
production. It will then commit the error, 
celebrated in fable, of “slaying the goose which 
laid the golden eggs. ” lint the ajipl ication of this 
wise caution to practice is heset with so much 
difficulty that it may servo to restrain excess 
rather than to offer positive guidance. The 
combatants may bo usefully reminded of their 
necessary dependence on one another, but they 
will not on that account be disposed to forget 
the inevitable opposition of their interests. 
Labour and aipital will continue to bo opposed 
in popular parlance ; and the scientific student 
will be coini)ellcd to allow that the opposition 
has a basis in reason. The antithesis, therefore, 
whether the terms be used in a narrower or 
wider sense, cannot be said to ho unreal. But 
it must bo added that it has undoubtedly been 
responsible for no little amomit of error. Partly 
this error has arisen from the particular ex- 
pression given to the antithesis, and partly 
from mistaken ideas which have lain beneath 
it. Unquestionably the advocates of the claims 
of labour have frequently forgotten to consider 
the effects of the measures they support upon 
tlie production of wealth, and to remember 
that their constituents are ecjually interested 
with their opponents in intreasing, or at least 
maintaining undiininished, that production. 
The idea of “making work by abstaining 
from work” is as delusive as it is attractive 
and popular, but it ignores the fftet that 
production is the only source of distribution. 
'Undoubtedly, too, it is possible that a strike 
may drive away a trade from a town, a district, 
or a country, and that the ultimate gain of a 
dispute may never bo sufficient to compensate 
for the temporary los?. And, again, employers 
have not been always too ready to recognise the 
ser ous mischief of underpaid or degraded labour ; ' 
and the history of the factory laws affords a 
warning, by no moans unnoeded, that em- 
ployeT8>~a8 indeed also parents and the nation 
at largo — may aj times of pressure sacrifice the 
permanent welfare of a country to its apparent 
immediate needs. Such errors as these connect 
thom8ely(»i with, ^ excessive emphasis laid 


upon the antithesis between labour and capital. 
Others arise from defective analysis, which the 
more scientific expression of the antithesis has’ 
(Joiie something to correct. The ardent hopes 
which wei-e formed of the disappearance of 
industrial disputes with the inauguration of a 
system of co - operative })roduction, comicct 
themselves with such a faulty analysis. On the 
one hand, the importance of the part jfiaycd by 
the employer, and the difficulty of discovering 
any effective substitute for him in co-operative 
management, have been slurred by the setting 
of capital in antithesis' to labour ; for it would 
then seem that it is only the acquisition of 
capital by labourers which is needed to remove 
that antithesis. On the other hand, a more 
dee[fiy rooted fallacy lies beneath. For the 
antithesis is not so much between the abstrac- 
tions capital and labour as it is between the 
concrete realities capitalists and labourers. 
The abstractions admit of reconciliation, but 
such reconciliation does not remove difficulties, 
which, so long as the main elements oi human 
nature remain unaltered, must arise between 
men and women, capitalists and labourers. It 
is the individuals, and not the gi’oups only, 
which are liable to quarrel, and, by setting up 
an antithesis between the groups as such, we 
arc only too likely to forgot the failijigs of the 
individuals who compose them. This subtle 
influence, which seems to atbieh to an abstrac- 
tion, is probably responsible for another fallacy 
which may be noticed. It is a favourite 
practice with writers of a socialistic tendency, 
while laying immense stress on the mischievous 
nature of capital and the oai)italistic system, 
and emphasising its inherent hostility to the 
interests of labour, to withdraw at the same 
time its pretended title to a useful place in 
the industrial ecotiomy by maintaining its 
original identity with labour. Out of labour 
it has come ; and to labour its wongful gains 
rightfully belong. If machinery be used in 
the production of wealth, it is in its origin the 
product of labour, and capital as such makes 
no contribution to that production. This 
reasoning, which occupies a prominent position 
on the pages of most socialistic treatises, is 
generally accompanied by a tendency to ignore, 
or to minimise, the functions of the employer ; 
and in this respect it may bo attributed to the 
faulty analysis which the altered statement of 
the antitlicsis between capital and labour has 
served to comet. But, as a matter of fact, 
while professing to insist on the antithesis, it 
endeavours in reality to remove its foundation. 
For, if cafjital be in its source and origin but 
labour, wliy should the two terms be opposed f 
The tnie answer is that the development of a 
phenomenon may bo different from its origin, 
and may work such a change as to make it at 
once unreal and inaccurate to rosclve the 
phenomenon into its primary source. In ths 
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modem world what la known as capital is so 
distinct from what is known as labour that 
to explain Iho functions of the one by those 
of the other is to confuse and not to enlighten. 
It is a distortion of language and a misrepio- 
scntation of fact to argue that capital fulfils 
nowfuuction of its own in the production of 
wealth because it may ultimately have found 
its source in lahoui’. The question is, what is 
it now, and not what it may have been a 
generation or more ago. The contention of 
the Austrian school of economists represented 
by Bohm-Cawcrk, who regards capital as being 
essentially an exchange of present goods for 
future goods, is rarely more convincing than 
when its dialectic is emidoyed in refuting that 
of Marx. One of the strongest reasons for the 
necessity of organisation to protect the interests 
of labour in the form of trade unions is that 
capital can affonl to wait for the future, while 
labour, isolated and unorganised, cannot hold 
out for a reserve price, but must seek employ- 
ment in the ])rosent. In this sense, then, there 
is a real antithesis, and it is an antithesis, not 
between employers (as such) and employed, 
hut between capital and labour. 

[Besides the books m<*ntioned in the text the 
student may ho referred to those under Aiibitra- 
TiON; Conciliation, BoAiins OF ; Employers and 
Employed ; Stuikis ; and Traoe Unions. The 
liurticiil.ir passages which should be studied in 
the books mentioned in the text are Walker, 
Wages Question^ chs. i., xiii., xiv., and xv. — 
Bagehot, Economic Studies^ pp. 52 and 63. — 
Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, bk, il. 
chs. i., viii., and ix. — Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, bk. iv. chs. vi. and xii. ; bk. vi. chs. 
i., il., vi., vii., and viii,— Howell, Gonflicis of 
Caintal and Lahonr, ch. jv. — Bohin-Bawerk, The 
Positive Theory of Capital (Smart's translation), 
bk, ii, chs. i. and ii. — Capital and Interest (Smart’s 
translation), bk. vi. — Cp. also NicholsotA Prin- 
cijhs (f Political Economy, bk. i. chs. v. and vi., 
for lefinitions of labour and capital.] L. L, P. 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT, The develop- 
ment of the English labour department may be 
briefly traced as follows. In 1886 the board 
of trade was charged with the duty of supple- 
menting, correcting, and systematising the 
statistics relating to labour, which had hitherto 
been only incidentally lurnished in oflicial 
reports. Mr. John Burnett, the general secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
was, accordingly, appointed to the newly-created 
post of “labour correspondent,” and, with his 
assistance, the commercial department of the 
board of trade proceeded to draw up several* 
volumes of wages statistics and to issue annual 
reports on trade uiiionb and strikes. The serv- 
ices of experts also began to be engaged to fur- 
nish the board of tn-de with reports on special 
topics of industrial interest from time to time. 

In 1898 the stall engaged in this work was 
enlarged, quartered in a separate office, and 


placed under the immediate control of a new 
official called the “commissioner for labour,” 
and the labour department, thus equipped, 
undertook the task of pre])ariiig for monthly 
issue a journal called The Labour Gazette, in 
addition to the annual and other rqwrts above 
mentioned. And, in 1896, an officer of the 
department was aiipointcd to exercise the powers 
given to the board of trade by the Conciliation 
Act of that year. But the department has 
remained subject to the general supervision of 
the controller-general of the commercial, labour, 
and statistical departments of the board of trade, 
and is not represented in i)arliameut by a special 
ministerial chief. Thus, factories, chemical 
works, and mines are inspected by the liome 
office ; the care of emigrants, seamen, and rail- 
way servants is enlrusted to other departments 
of the board of trade ; the pro Lection of the 
accumulated ca^iital of the working classes de- 
volves oil tlie registiy of friendly societies ; the 
.superintendence of the action of local authorities 
as regards education, sanitation, and poor relief 
is divided between the education office and the 
local government board ; while the post oflico, 
the war office, and the admiralty, and several 
other departments arc largo employers of labour. 
All these functions are discharged quite iiide- 
peiideiitly of the labour department of the 
i)oard of trade. 

Nor docs that dejiartnieiit, in its turn, mono- 
polise the duty of jirepaiing labour statistics, — 
a duty which is to a veiy largo extent jior* 
formed by the above-mentioned administrative 
departments in the course of tlicir ordinary 
reports, while the task of prciiariiig a decennial 
census of the occnjiations of tho people is as- 
signed to the general register office. Neverthe- 
less, the labour department is doing a large 
amount of very useful statistical work, as illus- 
trated by the following record of its publications 
during tho Ih-ist eight years of its existence 
(namely) : — 

“Six Annual Rej^orts ou Trade Unions" {Pari. 
Papers, c. 5104 of : X87 ; e. 5505 of 1888 ; c. 6808 
of 1889; c. 6476 of 1890 ; c. 6990 of 1893-94, 
and c. 7436 of 1894). — “Five Annual Reports 
on Strikes and Lockouts” {Pari. Papers, c. 
6809 oT 1889 ; c. 6176 of 1890 ; c. 6476 of 
1890-91 ; c. 6890 of 1893-94, and 7403 of 1894). 
— “Returns of Wages Published between 1830 
and 3886” {Pari. Papers, c. 6172 of 1887). — 
“Return of Wages Paid in the Principal Textile 
Trades” {Pari. Papers, c. 6807 of 1889). — “Re- 
turn of Wages Paid in the Minor Textile Trades ” 
{Pari. Papers, c. 0161 ’of 1890).— “Return of 
Wages Paid in Mines and Quarries ” {Pari. Papers, 
c. 6465 of 1890-91).— “Ri turn of Wages Paid to 
the Police and to Persons Employed on Roads and 
at Gas and Water Works " (/'arZ, Papers, c. 6716 
of 1892). — “Report on Wages of Manual Labour” 
{Pari. Papers, c. 6889 of 1893-94). — “Report on 
Sweating in the East End of London” {Pari, 
Papers, c. 331 of 1887).— “.Report on Rates of 
Wages in Belgium” {Pari, Papers, c« 6269 of 1888)^ 
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Report on Sweating in Leeds ” {P&rl. Papers^ 

c. 6513 of 1888).— “Report on the Condition of 
Nail Makers and Small Gliain Makers “ (House qf 
Couwwns J*apcrs, 385 ot 1888). “Returns of 
Expenditure hy Working Men” (Pari. Papers^ 
c. 5861 of 1889).— “Report on Prolit-Sharing 
(Pari. Papers, c. 6267 of 1890 - 91 ). -“Report on 
Wages and the Cost of Production ” (Pari. Papers, 
c. 6535 of 1890-91).— “Two Reports on Alien 
IniiiiigrHtioii from Europe to tlic United &t<ites of 
America” (Pari. Papers, c. 7113 of 1893-94).— 

“ Rejiort on Agencies and Methods for Dealing with 
the Unemployed” (Pari. Papers, c. 7182 of 1893- 

94 ). “ Two Re ports on the Volume and Effects ol 

Recent Immigration from Eastern Europe into the 
United Kingdom ” (Pari. Papers, c. 7100 (ff 1894). 

“Report on P]ofit-Bh!iring”( /W. Papers, c. 7458 

of 1894 ).—“ Report on the Fishing Apprentice- 
shi]) System ” (Pari. Papers, c. 7576 of 1894) ; and 
the TAihunr (Jazeile, I.ondon.— “Puhlie Labour Ex- 
changes in Germany,” Peon. Joiirmd, Mar. 1908. 

There are similar departments in the Dominion 
of Canada, the United SUtes, Germany, and ! 
France. The United States and France publish 
a Bulletin du Travail monthly like our Tjihmr 
Gaaette (see Buueau ok Ladouii, and Buueau ok 
Labour in the United States). t. g. b. 

* LABOUR EXCHANOE. 

t. Tlio Proposal, p. 620; 11. The Scheme, p. 520; 111. 
lAbour Exchange Notes, p. 521 ; IV. The Principles 
on which Labour Notes were based, p. 622. 

This term is sometimes used loosely as the 
equivalent of labour registry (see also Bourse 
DU Travail). Accurately and historically it 
applies to a class of institutions which found 
much theoi'ctical favour amongst early co- 
operators and the associates of Robert Owen s 
propaganda. Numerous labour exchanges, 
marts, and banks flourished in England in 1832, 
1833, and 1834 for the direct exchange of the 
products of labour according to the am^^nt ol 
labour expended in making them, without the 
intervention of money or the exjjcnses of the 
ordinary machinery of distribution. Their 
fundamental principle was the doctrine that 
labour is the source of all vroalth, and labour- 
cost the true measure of value : the operation of 
this principle w'as considered to be interfered 
with and distorted by the intervention of money, 
a monopolised and limited commodity; as a 
medium and essential of exchange. T'he ex- 
changes met a popular requirement, and, had 
the constant ottorts of the more clear headed 
among their directors been 8ucoes.sful in main- 
taining a strict commercial system of valuation, 
might have been long-lived. But tbo labour- 
'^*f|lue theory, and the conventional rating of all 
, labour at sixpence an hour for purposes of valua- 
tion in exchange, or for labour notes, defeated 
these efforts. The valuation of the price of 
materials was also a constant diflioulty. Sharp - 
tradesmen Jook labour-notes in their shops, and 
picked out the goods in the exchanges tliat were 
saleable at a profit on their “labour value.” 
[lUa proci||S acoelesatcd. the accumulation of 


stocks so that no one cared to take at the price ‘ 
of sixpence per hour for the time of their makeia : 
the “ labour-note ” became depreciated pari 
passu with this depreciation of the security on 
wiiieh it rested ; its depreciation enabled traders 
vvlio took it to skim the deposits still closer, 
until the goods in stock, and the labour-n :e, 
had fallen to a commercial value below that 
which the workman of average skill could earn 
in the ordinary labour market in the timej'cpre- 
seiited by their price, and' the exchange” by 
one collapsed, after furnishing a very mtci esting 
illustration to the history of thepri-s of value. 

[Tlie Crisis, 1832-34. —Holyoakf,, JHstony oj 
Go - operation. Aviqrican Socialisms; 
Gazette of Ldihmr Er^nges, 1833-3- . — B. Jones, 
Co-operative Production (1894), ch. vdi. — Labour 
Exchanges.— The Birmingham Laboi r Exchange 
Gazette.— Gazette qf the Exclw,nge Bamars.l 

8. D. 

The history of this movei ,cnt may be best 
brought under lour heads ; 1. The Proposal. 

II. The Scheme. III. Labour Exchange Notes. 
IV. The Principles on which Labour Exchanges 
were based. 

1. The Proposal. In 1820 R. Owen wrote 
that there were three stages in the history of 
exchange: (1) barter, which admitted “the only 
equitable principle of cxcJiang^},” which was to 
exchange “the supposed value of labour in one 
article against the amount of laLour contained in 
any other article ” (“ Report to County of Lanark,” 
Autobiography, ii. 278). As Valth increased, 
barter became impo.ssible, and (2) artificial ex- 
change, or exchange through some n.edium with a 
value of its own, introduced the commercial stage, 
which forgot “the natural standard of labour.” f 
But th^ increase of wealth was supeiseding the 
use of tlie gold and silver standard, and had 
partly done so during the suspension of cash pay- 
ments between 1797 and 1819 (ib. p. 266). 

(3) The third stage began when exchange would 
“oqu^ablo ” as in the first stage, and by means 
of a medium, as in the second stage. '*'he new 
medium, in order to reflect without deflecting the 
“natural standard of value,” should not possess 
a value of its own. What was it to be I England 
liad solved the question in 1797 by making Lie new 
medium banknotes. The new medium was to be 
paper. This plan only differed from its reali-'ation 
in suggesting a day-unit for an liour-unit. In 
1823 he recommended “notes representing any 
number of “days’ labour or part of a day’s 
labour” (Reports of Meetings in Dublin, p. 127). 
“Equitable labour exchange” applies therefore 
to barter as well as to exchange by labour notes. 

IL The Scheme. The First Scheme (1827-30) 
is often attributed to Josiah Warren, who after 
/issistiugin the disastrous communistic experiment 
of Owen at New Harmony (1825-27 ; for Owen’s 
])lan, see below) became an individualist. No 
account is obtainable of Warren’s first experiment 
(e. 1828) at Cincinnati. Warren’s New Harmony 
experiment (1842) is thus described by Macdonald : 
the purchoser paid in cash wholesale prices plus 6 
I)er cent for general expenses and added a promise 
to labour for, say, the hour during which the 
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Jlorekooper attended to him ; he then valued his 
promise in kind (or in cash?) and redeemed it 
accordingly (Noyes, pp. 96, 97). We do not read 
:)f tile storekeeper buying with lahour-iioles but 
witli cash, and in 1852 Warren said it was his ruie 
that what was boiiglit with cash must be sold lor 
3a.sh [Kijuitable Covmiercc by Josiah WaiTen, jtjn 
85, 91, 92, 109, etc.). The labour-notes were 
merely a medium lor paying store servants for 
their trouble m kind. Tlie only interest of the 
jcheme is 1 hat it was a co-ojicrative store. Warren 
had ulterior views no doiilit, but these were to be 
jarried nut by corn -notes (.sr« below). 

In Etighuid, at that date “co-operative .society” 
meant a club whose members subscribed Is. a wt'ck 
ir so to a “commiiiiity fund,” or a fund for .start- 
ing an Ovvciiite “village” in which producens 
diould j)rodnce all that they wauled, and so turn 
3omnumi.sts ; “ trading associations” meant co- 
ajierative .stoius in the modern scn.se based on 
ibis community fund; and “union exchange” 
meant co-oj)erative stores bought from co-operative 
producers. In August 1827 Dr. King grafted on 
“ Tlie London Co-operative Society ” at 36 Ked 
bion ScjJiarf, a “union exchange” {Co-operative 
Magaznic^ ii. 421), W'hich Lovett called “The 
t'drst London Co-ujicrative Trading Association.” 
During He])tcmber, Owen, then on a iiyiiig visit to 
liJngland, .saw Dr. King and induced him to divide 
die community fund amongst the nieniber.s each 
noiitli. in annouiieing this change (l.st December 
1827), Dr. King wiote of hi.s scheme a.s a scheme 
or “exchatigiug labour,” which meant buying and 
lellmg at cost price, and a,s leailing to everything 
)wcTi ever contemplated {ih. ii. 548). It is h.ard 
,0 see how tlie Owcuitc ideal of economical self- 
lutficiency could be obtained by a group of towns- 
lieu if tliey gave up the plan of a permanent com- 
niinity fund.* Hut there was one other po.ssible 
netliod, all u. ’ice with other groups of co-operative 
irod-Jccrs. This method was probably present to 
Dr. King’s mind. Again on 1st October 1827 the 
[irigliton co-operators, whose jirophet wa,s Dr. King, 
Drop'^sed a similar exchange union with 'Jthoiir- 
lotes or “ iifdcs for the value of so much labour 
IS is urouglit in” {ih, p, 511). 

Tlie examjile of DjikIou and Hriglitoi .spread 
dirongh the kingdom, ami vve como to the scA'md 
'^diemie (1829-34), who.se differentia is the alliance 
)f co-oiierativo societies, in the moderii sen.se, 
dirough labour-notes. On 13tli January 1830, 

' ‘ The British Association for promoting Co-opera- 
;ive Knowledge ” oflii ially proclaimed the federal 
dea (London, Oo-nperative Magazine, p. 28). the 
(lea of forming what the Quarterlg lieview of 
^^ovembe^ 1829 (p. 373) called “a bazaar of co* 
iperative .shops.” Oweu. who had permanently 
returned to Liigl uid in the previous August, in- 
ipired, hut did not Inad the new departure. On 
28th April 18-32, the CV/lst s advertised au “ exchange 
lazaar” in New Road, Marylebone, then tlie head- 
piarters of the British Associ.ition, “on an cquit- 
ihle time valuation,” under the .signatures of Dr. 
King and M aephersou. According to Lovett [Life, 
X 47), this meant labour- ''otes.^ Owen, his hand 
5eing thus forced by his disciples, then published 


I Thu commission clxarged was 8i per cents to Id. hi Is. 


his full seb’emo {Crisis, 16th Juno 1832), with 
dnfft labour-notes {ib. 30th June), and niles {ib, 
30th June and 8th September). Owen’s “Institu- 
tion ” — fis the headquarters of his “Association ol 
the Industrious Classes, Jounded 1831,” were called 
— was at Bromley’s Bazaar, Gray's Inn Roa/l. It 
had been a club for ventilating unpopular religious 
views, but was ntnv quickly adapted to its new 
jmrpo.se, Depo.sits began 3rd September ; ex- 
cliang(iS, 17th September, and a branch office was 
opened 8th December in Black friars. The maxi- 
mum d(!posits in the Bromley Bazaar reached 
38,772 hours in one w'eek, and after a mouth the 
branch olfice recorded 32,759 hours’ deposits, 
16,621 hours’ exchanges (Cmi.9, ii. 7); (Holyoake 
write.s £ for hours). The “ institution ” merged in 
the Blackfriars branch from January to May 1833, 
when it migrated to 14 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, whence it formed a Birmingham branch 
which opened on 29lh July and 12tli August 1833 
for depasits and exchanges respectively. This 
“institution” was by far the most important 
federal centre of the new’jnoveineiit, but while it 
invited non-meiuhers as well a.s memhers to deal 
with it, co-operative societies usually kept their 
organisations distinct from it. Owen undertook 
to absorb into it every trade, benefit, and co-opera- 
tive society in the kingdom (Cmiv, 14th April 
1833), but a year later it abandoned industrial 
federalism {Crisis, 7th J une 1 834). In .spite of this 
ahuudonment co-ojierative societie.s had been swept 
into the .stream mainly by Owen, Pare (Owen’s 
son-in-law) and Dr. King turned their clubs, 
“trading .'issociatioiis,” and “union exchanges” 
into “eiiuitahle exchange.s,” federated thr6..gh()ut 
the length and breadth of the land, and in a 
year or two were nearly all enguljihed (Booth 
.says “all but four,” llobert Owen, p. 154, but see 
Working Men Co-opeialurs by Acland and Jones, 
p. 23). 

Ill, Labour Exchange Notes, “niis little and 
apparently insignificant iii.strumeut would bring 
prosperity to all,” — so said Owen of the first of 
the notes repi’c.sented here {Crisis, 2nd October 
1832), which bears date fifteen days after the 
Bromley bazaar stores were opened for Exchange. 
The exaiiqde published in Lloyd Jones’s Life of 
Owen, 2ud td., 18 im, p. 240, is marked “Birming- 
ban. Branch,” has no reference to an eight hours’ 
day (vis the one given here has), but has the same 
pattern. “ The sun of truth ” recalls the titles of 
two Oweflite newspapers, the daily and weekly 
True Sun. The beehive commemorates one of 
Owen's favourite fables {Crisis, ii. 40). The 
scales of justice adorn, also, J. Warren’s corn- 
note of 1852. The note is in form a bill of 
exchange, and in substance a deposit - receipt, 
and therefore, unlike the I.O.U.’s devised by 
Warren, precluded credit. It was transferable 
in name and fact, but not in law. The second 
and third of these notes were obviously issued by 
the “Loudon Co-operative Trading A.s.sociation,” 
and the word “ central ” indicates that they too 
were federating. There is no trace of notes actually 
iisaued by this or any other co-operative society 
befbre April 1832. E. Nash, the secretary of 
Owen’s central association, whose name appears 
on the first note, often warned people a^^unst 
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notes issued by non -affiliated societies which or the idle. To discriminate accurately by having 
worked on slightly different linos (CWs/s, i. regard to length of training and to the ease oi 
143) ; pei-haps this society was referred to. On difficulty of the labour attested by the note woulci 
14th April 1833, “extensive premises in Red Lion have complicated a scheme of which the mosl 
Square, lately the Labour Exchange and Institu- vaunted merit was its simplicity. Owen himself 
tion for the Working Classes," were advertised for too, was conscious that, especially at tirst, the way« 
sale ; these premises were apj)areutly referred to. and even the language ol' ordinary business rj^^usl 
The third note marks the point where the labour- be prescrveil. But his followers, with few excep- 
standard degenerates into or emerges I'rorn the tions, were without discretion, and imposition wsik 
money standard. Owen’s first dralt-note (Cmi.?, eiisy. Men brought goods that were unsaleable ir 
20th June 1832) also stated that “the price of the ordinary market, turned them into labour- 
labour is 6d. an hour ” ; but the rules explain notes, and with these notes drew useful and sale- 
that this superscri])tion only meant that materials able articles from the stores. If careful valuation 
were valued thus ; Warren's notes, which he siig- had been made for them by a common pawn- 
gested for general use, were as follows : — broker, the exchange societies might, at a small 

expense of dignity, have pur- 
chased a longer lease of life. 

The idea ol’ a labour note waa 
in Owen’s mind as early aa 
1820. Ill the Report to the 
County of Lanark, 1820 {Life, 
vol. ii. 267 seq., he says that 
“ the natural slAudard of value 
is in principle human labour," 
Warren s circulating medium, which he forbade “the average of human labour or power may ^ 
to circulate, in effect substituted corn for labour, a.scertaiued i and, as it forms the essence of all 
just as this third note substitutes corn or labour wealth, its value in every article of profluce may 
as the standard of value. This note is practically also Ixj ascertained, and its exchangeable value with 
a bill of exchange ; only a technicality of English all other values fixed accordingly, the whole to be 
law prevents it being regarded as such, permanent for a given period. Human labour 

[Noyes, ^ MiericaTi — Benjamin Jones, would thus acquire its natural or intrinsic value" 

Co-operative Production (1894), ch. viii. Labour (see Vauik, Meabituk ok). 

Exchanges. For corn notes, see House of Commons’ Ow'en continues {ih. p. 278), “To make lalxmr 
discussion, Hth and 12th June, 1822, and passages the standard of value it is necessary to ascertain 
from Adam Smith and Locke cited by Western in the amount of it in all articles to be bought and 
support, and criticised by Ricardo.] j. d. u. sold. This is in fact already accomplished, and 
IV. The Principles on which they were based, is denoted by what in commerce is technically 
As the Assignats {q,v.) were a paper currency termed the ‘i)riine co&t,’ or the net value of the 
based upon land, so Robert Owen propose<l in whole labour contained in any article of value the 
1820, and his societies tried to carry out in 1832, material contained in or consumed by the manu- 
a currency based upon labour. His labour notes facture of the article forming a part of the whole 
were warrants issued on the strou'gth of an hour’s labour.” “ The gemuiue principle of barter was to 
labour, and entitling the holder to goods from the exchange the 8U])pos{*d prime cost of, or value of 
store of the issuing exchange “to the value of one labour^in, one article against the prime cost of, 
hour." Articles were to be exchanged at cost price, or amount of labour in, one article, against the 
cost being assumed to bo simply tlie labour spent prime cost of, or amount of labour contained in 
on them. For the sake o^ bridging over the any other article. This is the only equitable 
transition from the old currency to the new, principle of exchange," and it may be secured 
labour was valued at 6d. an hour. Thus at the without sacrifice of modern improvements (p. 279), 
labour bank in the Gothic Hall, Maryleboue, those “ by permitting the exchange to be made through 
who deposited goods at the stores were paid in a convenient medium to represent this value." 
labour-notes according to the value of thd" goods as He goes on (p. 304) i “A paper representative of 
so estimated. the value of labour manufactured on the principle 

For several months there was every sign of of the new notes of the Bank of England will 

iuccess, and some hundreds of London tradesmen servo for every purpose of their [the association’s] 
igreod to take the notes in payment from their domestic commerce or exchanges and will be issued 
iustomers. The prosperity of the co-operative only for intrinsic value received and iu store." 
aebanges catised theorise of spurious rival in- it must be said that these notes cannot fairly be 
ititutiona which soon forleito<l the public con- compared with ordinary bank notes ; they were 

idence, and in the course of the year brought not issued for profit or on a calculation of prob* 

bemselves and their models to a common ruin. able demands for payment, but simply to effect 

li any case no permanent prosperity could the exchange of two supposed equivalents both 
lave been expected. Beginning with the error of actually existing at the time of exchange. Overt 
reating all value as a mutter of cost and all issue was impossible, for the goods might be said 
«st as labour, the promoters of the scheme were, to go with the notes, as with bills of lading. 
Msides, not equal to the task of distinguishing In theory they were always convertible. If 
letween the hour's labour of the skilled and depreciation occurred, it waa because of the 
ndusti'ieos and the hour’s labour of the unskilled spread of disbelief in the possibility of carrying 
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oot the coDditions of the scheme, not from the viii. — Benjamin Jones, Co^operaiwe Production 
nature of the case owing to an issue l)eyoi»l the (1894). ch. viii. (the best short account), 
needs of the public. Among the original authorities are the Crisis 

[A. Held, Sociale Gesddchte Englands (1881), (organ of the co-operative societies), the Idfe ol 
i. 36G-372.— -Anton Meiiger, PecM avf den wihn Lo\ett the chartist, and the IMace Collection i? 
Arbcilserhtnf^ 2iul ed. 1IS91, pj). 59, 94, ep. a^so the British Museum. J j. B. 

pp, 89, 90, lor the ArbeiUgdd of Jiodhertus, and Other “labour notes" be.sides these, n])pear to 
passivi for parallels from later socialistic WTiters, have existed. The lol lowing is a description of a 
with whom the idea became very popular. — proof of one which is preserved in a collection 
The idea occurs in W. Heibert’s pamphlet on made by Francis Plack, in four volumes of his. 
Harmony^ 1825, p. 32 ; and W. 'J’hompson’s Pis- Owen’s, and .similar author.s’ writings ranging from 
iribuiion of 1824, p. 524.— G. J. Holy- 1817 to 1832 o\\ Labour Questions and Political 

oake, History of Co-open aiion (1875), vol. i, ch. Kemomy. 

Itemoved from the Gothic Hall to 
Ho. 17 JJcrtfoid Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

INDKPENDENT 

Here is a view 
of a Gothic Hall 

4 .storie.s high ' BAZAAR 

with 7 windows 
ill front (copper plate) 

Equitable 

The true standard rewaid ol Laboiu* 

of Value, is Labour is Equal Labour 

No.^fi 

Deliver to the Bearer, Goods 
to the Value of hours labour 



EXCHANGE 


[;^1 (not^rf) }Manager8 


At foot of the example from which tliis descrij*- 
tion is taken, is written, it is believed in Placc'a 
own handwril ing — discontinued. 

The “Gothic Hall" referred to, or rather de- 
picted on he labour note described above, was in 
the New Rond, Marylebone. It is described in an 
octavo page, broadside, in one of the four volumes 
collected by Phure. The bi'oad.side says “Labour 
Ex(diange was liegotten in the years 1J27 and 
1828,^ but w’as not born until the month of A]»ril 
1852, wdien it came into existence in the New 
Roaii, Marylebone, whi're it continued ^or some 
time to grow and thrive, and promised in due time 
to become a full grown man. But unfortunately, 
in the month of September of the same year, it 
was placed at nnr.se ... in Gray’s Inn Road. 
.. . Alter midergoing about four months' ignorant, 
experimental torture, it died, mudi lamented by 
all its real friends ...” (Bruiwlsidc is signed W. 
K., Charlotte Street, Portland Place, June 1835). 

LABOUR IN PRISONS. Soo Prison 
Labour. 

LABOUR IN RELATION TO THE LAW. 
Under this heading it is proposed to sketch 
the general nature of the legal relations sub- 
sisting between wage- paid nruiial labourers 
and their employers. 

Formerly, the law would not permit a work- 
man to practise, a skilled trade unless be had 
served a regular aj^proiiticesbip ; and, in some 

I First publislicd and recommended in No. I and 11 
of the Union Exchange Gazette, and afterwards conlinned 
through the columns of the Weekly Free Press news- 
paper. 


induatric.s, thev ancient system of master. 
Journeyman, and apprentice still survives. 
But, since the linal repeal of the Statute of 
Apprenticeship (5 Eliz. c. 4) in 1814, it has been 
deprived of its legal sanction, and, in the larger 
iiKlmstrics, is rapidly becoming obsolete (see 
ABl’RENTICTCSHir ; Al'PKENTlCESHir, STATUTE 

of). 

At the present day, the nature of the legal 
relations between cm])loyer and workman, do- 
]»endiiig, as it does, so largely on the terms of 
the con ti act o. se.vice, varies very consider- 
ably. In the average case, how'ever, the work- 
men employed in the larger and better paid 
industries arc engaged for about a fortnight, 
altlungli the contract is understood to be 
reuewcil at the end of that time, unless one or 
other of the jiarties shall liave given a stipulated 
length of notice to tonniiiato it. Every such 
conti'act is cnlorccable at law', so as to render 
liable to damages the emjdoyer cca.sing to em- 
ploy, or the w'orkinau ewsing to work without 
giving the stijmlatcd notice, but not so as to 
enable any court to comj»cl specific perform- 
ance, or gi'ant an injunction against a contem- 
plated breach of the agreement. A workman 
leaving his cmjdoyment voluntarily and with- 
out notice, cannot recover wages for the uncom- 
pleted period of service in the course of wdiich hi 
leaves. When su mmarily dismissed for no faull 
of his OW'D, he can recover the full wages tha1 
would have become payable if he had receivec 
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the proper notice ; but, if he has been guilty of 
misconduct, he can only recover the wages, of 
which, at the date of his dismissal, payment is 
actually duo. The types of misconduct that 
will justify the summary dismissal of a work- 
man are : («) dishonesty ; (b) disobedience to 
lawful and reasonable orders ; (r) habitual 
neglect in the discliarge of ordinary duties ; 
(d) drunkenness, or gross immoral conduct ; 
and (e) incompetence ; but, if a workman be 
ordered to do anything outside the sj)liere of 
the particular duties which he has expressly or 
by implication undertaken to discliarge, lie is 
not guilty of “ disobedienoe to a reasonable 
order ” in refusing to coTnj)ly. 

An emj)loyer can reeovor damages from any 
person wlio has succeeded in persuading his 
workmen to break their contracts with him, or 
in keeping them away from their wmrk by 
force. He also has a right of action against 
any person who has em[)loyed his workmen 
after receiving notice of their previous engage- 
mont to work for him. He can recover from 
the workmen themselves the wages which their 
broach of contract has enabled them to earn 
elsewhere, and can oven claim from the person 
who has wrongfully employed but not paid 
them, a sum equivalent to the value of their 
services. Finally, ho can recover damages from 
any person who, by using or threatening to use 
violence, has deterred workmen from entering 
upon or renewing contracts to work for him, 
while any agreement that he ipay have imule 
not to employ a particular workman or class of 
workmen is “in restraint of trade,” and not 
enforceable against him. 

Couvei?oly, a workman can recover damages 
from any person who has succeeded in jiersuad- 
ing his employer to break hi'=' contract with 
him, and lie can ovoii sue any person who, by 
threatening or using violence, has deterred him 
from entering upon or renewing a contract of 
service. Indeed, whatever may be said of an 
employer’s freedom to choose ‘liis workmen may 
also be said of a workman’s freedom to choose 
his employer. 

The contract between euijdoycr and workman 
almost always includes a definite agreeitient as 
to wages, and from the sum agreed u])on no 
deduction that is in contravention of the Truck 
Acts may be made (see Truck Acts). If the 
wages are made payable “by the piece,” the 
employer, being under agreement to pay them 
at specified periods, and not to terminate the 
contract without giving a stipulated length of 
notice, is hound to find employment for the 
wor*. an between the date of the notice and 
the date of the termination of the contract. 

An undertaking is implied on the part of 
the workman to conform to the general lules of 
discipline prevailing in the employer’s service, 
and, so far as relates' to the employer’s responsi- 
bility for his workmen’s personal safety, there 


is implied, on his part, an obligation to use 
due diligence to associate them with competent 
mates and superiors. 

.On leaving his employer’s service, a workman 
cannot demand any testimonial of character. 
Testimonials given to liim by former employers, 
however, are his jiroporty, although any perfon 
subsequently employing him may iinjiair their 
value by Avritiiig an adverse opinion on the 
same paper. These “character-notes” are 
“privileged,” and may, therefore, contain de- 
famatory statements without exposing the 
writer to an action for libel. But proof of 
malice will destroy the privilege, and, whereas 
iiilful falsehood proves the j»rcsenco of malice, 
truthfulness docs not prove its absence. A 
workman writing or uttering a false character 
of himself is guilty of forgcjy. 

By the following statutes, the legal relation of 
employer and workman lias been further defined. 

Tht; Preferential Payments in Bankruptcy Act 
18S8. — By this act, workmen are given <[iriority 
over certain other clasvses of creditors in lespect of 
the wages due to them from a bankrupt enqiloyer. 
Similar provisions are contained in the Companies 
Acts 18t)2 and 1807, in respect of tlie wages due 
from a company in process of winding up. 

Tlie Wages Attachment Abolition Act 1870. — 
This act forbids judges and magistrates to make 
orders for the attachment of workmen’s wages. 

The Truck Acts 1831 and 1887. — Tliese acts 
compel ornplojers to ])ay their workmen’s wages 
in coin and m full (see Truck Ai/rs). 

The Payimmt of Wages in Public Houses Pro- 
hibition Act 1883. — I’his act is, in its object, 
uiialogoins to the Truck Acts, 

The Employers’ Liabihiy Act 1880 and The 
Workmens (JompensaLioii Ad 1807. — 'J’Jiose acts 
amend tlio couiinon law neLdigciice as aj)phed 
to die conduct of cmploj ers and workmen inter sc, 
by making every employer liable, in certain speci- 
lied clasle.sof cases, for the jiersonal injuries caused 
to hi.s wcrkmeii {.see fkuPi-OYKus’ Liaiiii.tty Act). 

The Factory Act lOfil. — The iirimary oliject 
of ihis act is to regulate the conditions of labour 
in manufacturing establisliments where “pro- 
tected persons” {i.c. women, young ijcrson.s, and 
childien) are employed ; but some of its pro- 
vksious b^ar directly upon the employment of 
adult males. Among other statutes regulating the 
employment of j)rolected persons, the Agricultural 
(j.'ings Act 1867 ; the Children Dangerous Per- 
formances Act 1879 ; the Prevention of Cruelty 
to, and Protection of Children Act 1872 ; and 
the Hhop Honrs Acts 1892 and 1895, may here be 
noticed (see I’actory Acts). 

The Trade Union riefe 1871, and 1876, and the 
,Trade Union {^Provident Funds) Act 1893, — 
Thase acts have rendered the property of the 
as.sociations, formed by employers and workmen 
for the protection of their respective interests, 
legitimate objects of trusts, notwithstanding that 
their purposes may he *rin restraint of trade”; 
and they have exempted from income tax the por- 
tions of a trade union’s funds th.at are set apart 
for provident benefits. But they have not giver 




trade unions the legal status of corporations, 
although they are able to sue and be sued in the 
courts (see Tbade Unions). 

The Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act 
1876 , — This act regulates the conduct of stiikdis. 
It provides that no combination to do any act in 
furtlierance of a trade dispute sliall be indictable 
ea a conspiracy, unless the contemjdated act would 
be criminal if done by one individual ; but it 
renders liable to fine or imprisonment any person 
who, with a view to compelling another person to 
do or abstain from doing any act which the latter 
has a legal right to abstain from doing or to do, 
uses or threatens to use violence towards him, 
persistently follows him about, hides his tools, or, 
except for the purpose of communicating inlorma- 
tion, besets his resilience or place of work (.see 
Stiiikes and Combination Laws). 

The Employers and Worhven Act 1875. — This 
act confers and enlarges ceitain jurisdictions 
as to disputes between employers and work- 
men. It enables county courts, and, in some 
cases, courts of summary .pnisdiction — {n) to 
luljust and set off claims, whether for wages, 
damaged, or otlierwise ; [h] to rescind contracts 
of service on such terms as may be jnst ; and 
(c) with the plaintill’s consmit t<> aoeept security 
from the defendaiit lor the ])erforinanee of so 
much of his contiact as is unjierformed, in 
lieu of damages. 'Hie Conciliation (Masters and 
WorKineii) Act 1896, also makes provision 
for aot oling disputes between both parties. 

In addition to these statutes, there is a large 
mass 0/ legislation regulating the eonditions ol 
employment in particular industries. Of this the 
following aets are among the most important e.\- 
amples. The Alkali Works Regulation Acts 188! 
and 1892 ; the Canal Roats Acts 1877 to 1884 ; 
the (toal Mmos Regulation Act 1887, and the 
Coal Miims 'Check Weigher) Act 1894; the Cotton 
Clc.h li’actorico Act 1889 ; the Hosiery Manu- 
facture (Wages) Act 1874 ; the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1891 ; the Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Acts 1872 and 1875; the Metropolitai* Public 
Carriages Act 1869 ; the Quarries Act 1894 ; the 
Railway Regulation Act 1893 ; and the White 
Lead Factories and Bakehou-ses Act 1883. Tkadb 
Unions and Stiiikes, App. 

[See Jevons, The State xn relation to Labour. — 
Rumsey, iMjal Handbook for EwplOi-crs and 
Employed.] T, a. B. 

LABOUR, Mobility of. By the “ mobility 
of labour” i.s meant tho degree of facility with 
which, in response to any inducement, labourers 
move from one employment or place to another. 
For, the labour being inseparable from the 
labourer, “the mobility of labour and the 
mobility of the labourer are convertible terms ” 
(Marshal], Principles^ vol. i. 5tli ed., bk. vi. 
ch. iv. § 5). 

The movement of progre.s.sivu societies from 
status to contract (tj). Maine, Ancient Law, 
p. 170) has necessarily involved a con’espondiiig 
increa.se in the mobility of labour. In the old 
ViiiLAGE Communities (q.v.), and even now in 
the stationary civilisations of the East, the 
workers’ position is, with a few “safety valves ” 


(Pagehot, * Economic Studies, p. 85), fixed by the 
rigid rule of Custom {q.v.) (see also Caste; 
Fiuction in Econ.). Under the feudal system 
(see Feudalism), it was scarcely less rigidly 
fixed by “inherited and forced, rather than free, 
contracts ” (Cunningham, Growth of English In- 
dustry, vol. i. (1890), p. 129, cp. ih. p. 5). But 
in modern western nations there is, to a consider- 
able extent, freedom of movement, — most pro- 
nounced of all in the United States, tlie country 
which has broken most coinjdetely with the 
traditions of the ancient world. Under tho 
modern industrial regime, however, so large in 
number, so inealculable in their operation, are 
the variable causes that affect the demand for the 
produce of any given industry or locality, and 
80 quick the res])0U8e of capital to the call of 
higher interest, that there is a continual tend- 
ency to disturb the relation subsisting between 
tho .siqiply of and the demand for labour. And, 
since perfect mobility is the attribute only of 
that mytliical being, the Economic Man {q.v.), 
labour is, diiriiig the ])roeess of readjustment, 
in some cases at a scarcity value, while in others 
its remuneration is nmcb below the natural 
level (cp. Sidgwiek, Principles, 8rd ed., bk. ii, 
ch. xi. § 7). 

With reference to movement from employ- 
ment to emjdoyment, altogether apart froin 
inqicdimeiits to mobility in its every aspect 
ari.sing from legal resti ictioiis and combinations 
of labourers (see Api'Uenticksiiip ; Appren- 
ticeship, Statute op; CoitPORATroNsop Arts 
AND Trades ; Gilds ; Trade Unions), the 
tendency iiiider free competition to equality 
in the net advantages of diirorent employments 
“in the same nciglibourhood ” insisted on by 
Adam Smith {W. of N., bk. i. ch. x., begin- 
ning), is now seen to be subject to greater 
qualification than he was disposed to admit 
(see Sidgwiek, Principles, pp. 109-200, 320-326; 
Walker, linages Question (1886), p. 192 seg.). 
.1. S. Mill speaks of the indiustrial .society of his 
day os distingu' ’i»ble into four grades, between 
which the mobility of labour was practically 
non-existent (J^vinciplcs, bk. ii. ch. xiv. § 2 ; 
cp. Cairnes, Ijcading Principles of Pol. Ikon. 
( 1874 ), "pp. 69-78). But the subsequent course 
of social evolution has, as Mill fore.saw (loc, cit.), 
greatly loosened the bonds of custom and tradi- 
tion (cp. Marshall, Principles, bk. iv. ch. vi. 
§ 8). At jircseiit the chief obstacles to this 
“ vertical movement ” (Marshall) are, directly or 
indirectly, traceable t^ tljo unequal distribution 
of wealth. It is this that keeps the higlicr 
. forms of labour at a “monopoly” (Mill, loc. 
cit), or rather “scarcity” (Sidgwiek, loc. cit.) 
value. The lower the grade of labour, the less 
able and the h\ss willing, on tlie average, ar( 
parents to “sacrifice tliemselves for the sake ol 
their children” (Marshall, Principles, bk. vi 
ch. iv. § 2 ; op. bk. iv. ch. vi. §§ 7, 8), and thi 
1 obstacle is only diminished^ not removeil, b] 
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the growth of morality and enlightehmont, and 
by state-aided education. But in opi)Osing the 
“horizontal movement” (Marshall), i.e. from 
one employment to another in the same grade, 
this cause is important only in so far as it tends 
to perpetuate the sway of custom, ignorance, 
and inertia over the poorer classes. The chief 
liindrance to such movement scorns rather to be 
this, that all save the lowest forms of labour 
involve on the part of the workman a certain 
amount of technical skill and training, which 
is rendered useless by a change of occupation. 
In this connection, however, Prof. Marshall 
notes that the increasing use of complex 
machinery, calling as it does for judgment and 
general intelligence, rather than mere manual 
dexterity, tends, while accompanied by increas- 
ing subdivision of labour, to replace the former 
well-nigh insurmountable barriers between dif- 
erent employments by “ thin lines of division,” 
which are easily passed on the appearance of 
any considerable and lasting inducement (cp. 
Princfiples, bk. iv. ch. vi. § 2 ; ch. ix. §§ 3, 4, 
6 ; bk. vi. ch. v. § 3). 

As regards movement between different locali- 
ties, that poverty and ignorance are not the only 
impediments in the way of such migration 
is clear, since “the increased facilities of 
locomotion, and the extended knowledge pos- 
sessed by the working classes as to the conditions 
of life in parts outside their immediate locali- 
ties,” did not, during the latter part of the 10th 
century, materially increase the “migration 
within the boixiers of England and Wales” 
{Oensris (1891) General lic'port, p. 61).^ It 
still, then, “appears evidently from experi- 
ence that man is, of all sorts of luggage, the 
moat difficult to be transported” {Wealth of 
Nations, M'Culloch’s ed., p. 34). Historic legal 
restrictions apart (see Sf/itlement, Poor Law), 
we have here to reckon not only with the 
influence of marriage and the existence of 
family life, but also with the labourer’s natural 
attachment to early friends* and the scenes of 
childhood, including a feeling of reluctance, 
half unconscious it may be, to foreake the 
vicinity of the green churchyard where his 
forefathers sleep. In opposing the •transfer 
of labour from one country to another, the 
combined influence of these motives is d priori 
more powerful ; and there are frequently in this 
case additional drawbacks, such as diflerence of 
climate, geographical distance, and peculiarities 
of national character, in respect of language, 
religion, political institutions, and modes of 


1 iizj Peport (p. 61) states that the native population 
shows “stationary habits of a very decided character.*' 
The percentage of “ stationary natives " (f.e. natives of 
England and Wales enumerated In their native counties) 
was 74 '04 in 1871, 76-19 in 1881, 74*86 In 1891, proportions 
practically identical. It is, however, not^ that “ tlie 
counties that retain She largest proportion of their 
natives are, as might be expoe^d, those which offer the 
best chances of remunerative occupation.'* 


life (cp. Cairnes, Leading Principles, pt. iil. ch. 
i. § 2). It is this relatively greater immobility 
of labour, as between different nations, tliat is 
generally lield to necessitate a special theory 
of Intern A' l'ioNAL Trade {q.v,) (see Emigiu- 
tton). 

[Sec also Clifl’e Leslie, Lssaijs in Political %Ln(l 
Moral ]*hilosophy (1879), Essays XJi. xxiv. — 
Mar-shall, Principles of Jkonmnics, vol. i., 5th ed. 
bk, iv. ch. X. § 4, ch. xii. §§ 6-12 ; bk. vl. ch. iii. 
§ 2 (reply to Cliife Leslie), ch. iv. §§ 2-5, ch. v. 
§§ 1-3, ch. xiii. § 7 ; A])peiulix G, — Nicholson, 
Jifecis of Machinery on Wages (1892), ch. i. 

ch. v., also pp. 70, lli9-130. — Walker, 
Wages Question, chs. i. xi. xviii. On legal 
restrictions, gild regulations, etc., see Wealth oj 
Nations, bk. i. ch. x. pt. ii. — Brentano, History 
and Dendopment of Gilds and Trade Unions . — 
C. Gross, The Gild Merchant (1890). — Sir G. 
Nicholls, Uistory of the English Poor Laws (1854). 
On international mobility, see above, vol. i. p. 761, 
col. 1, par. 2. — Ricardo, Principle, ed. Gonner 
(1891), p. 117.— J. S. Mill, Principles, bk. iii. 
ch. xvii. § 1. — Cliffe Leslie, in Fortnighthf Review, 
XXV. p. 912 (June 1879).— Bastable, Theory of 
International Trade, 1887, ch. i. — Edgeworth, in 
Jiconomie Journal, vol. iv. p. 35 (March 1894). — 
Census (1891), General Report, pp. 6-0, 83-84, 
126.] A. B. 0. 

LABOUR NOTES. See Labodr Exchange ; 
Ow^EN, Robert. 

LABOUR ORGANISATION. See In- 
Dus'riiY, Organisation of ; Trade Unions. 
LABOUR, PRODUCTIVE. See Prodfo- 

TIVE LaBOFR. 

LABOUR RENT. See Rent, Labour. 

LABOUR, Skilled. The wealth of a nation 
in any given environment depends chiefly on 
“ the skill, dexterity, and judgment with which 
its labour is generally applied ” ( Wealth oJ 
Nalians, p. 1) ; or, in other words, the gi’cater 
his skiJl the more successful, ceteris paribus, is 
man in turning the rest of nature, animate or 
inanimate, to the satisfaction of his wants (see 
Efficiency of Labour). But, while there are 
os many kinds and qualities of skill as there 
are varieties of mind, skill of some sort is in- 
separable from even the mdest forms of Labour 
(g'.‘P.)(cp, Duke of Argyll, Unseen FoundcUions oJ 
Society, 1893, p. 78). There is thus no clear- 
cut distinction between skilled and unskilled 
labour. The case illustrates well the principle 
of continuity, the difference being in degi*ee 
rather than in kind (cp. Marshall, Pritwiples oj 
Economics, 5th ed. p. 206, and Preface). The 
distinction, moreover, such as it is, must vary 
from ago to age and from country to country. 
Thus all English, and still more all American, 
labour is skilled in comparison with that of 
more backward races; and to our mediceval 
ancestors much of what we now regard as rude 
or unskilled would have seemed skilled labour ; 
just as much of the so-called skilled labour of 
to-day, e.g. that of the copying clerk, may be 




Re unskilled of future generations (cp. Marshall, 
vrindplcs, p. 206 ct seq.). These, however, are 
'amiliar difficulties in the way of economic 
dassification and definition (cp. Sidgwick, 
Vrinciples of Pol. Earn-., 3rd ed. p. 60). 

What then is implied in the phrase “ skilled 
abiur ” as ordinarily understood ? Clearly 
general intelligence, foresight, energy, and 
lonesty are qualities which, depending as they 
lo largely on inherited race character, and on 
sarly environment and training, constitute the 
’aw material of all industrial skill whatever — 
i material, too, of very various qualities in 
iillerent races and individuals (cp. F. A. Walker, 
Pol. Eco71., 2nd ed. pp. 51-53). The phrase, 
mwever, as commonly used, seems to imjdy, in 
iddition to this, the possession of a certain 
iniount of technical skill — of ability specialised 
n some particular direction, whether it be of 
;he faculties required in business management 
)r for the professional work of lawyers, physicians, 
iccountants, and such like, or the manual 
lexterity, tlie quickness of hand and eye, the 
;echniquo of j)articular industries. Skilled 
abour, then, may be taken as labour dilfercn- 
iated, by training and experience, to such an 
sxtent that its transference to other occupations 
vould involve, ceteris paribus, an appreciable 
ndustrial loss, as contradistinguished from the 
jcneral mas" of rude or unskilled labour, the 
;ransferrnco of which from one occupation to 
mother Avould, in this respect, involve no great 
lacrifice of labour power (see Lauour, Mobility 

)F). 

This acquired skill of the labourer is by Adam 
Jmith iuchiued in the “fixed capital” of the 
’ociety {sf\ Cai ital). It may, he says, in a 
lotcvVoi’thy paosage, “be considered in the 
larae light as a machine or instrument of trade 
vhich facilitates and abridges labour, and which, 
/hough it costs a certain oxjjense, repaj^ that 
sxpenso with a profit ” ( Wealth of Natums, 
VI ‘Cn ’loch’s cd. p. 122). And the analogy is 
itriking though incomploto ; the motives which 
iotermine the suj)ply of matciial capital do 
nfliienco to a certain extent the supply of that 
lersonal capital which wo term industrial skill. 
But the theory of Exchange {q-v.) does not ex- 
laust the problem of Distribuiun {q.v.). A 
nan’s industrial skill, though partly the reward 
)f his own effort and sacrifice, is also in great 
part due to the efibrt and sacrifice of his parents 
ni his behalf. He who sows, acts in the full 
3onsciousnoss that the harvest, on its material 
side at least, will in all probability be rcapt'd 
^y another. And this fact alone — indc])end- 
jntly of the longer duration of the working life 
)f man compared 'wit’; tl it of a machine, and 
die consequently gi'eater difficulty of forecasting 
■uturo earnings (cp. Marshall, Principles, bk. 
ri. ch. V, §§ 1, 2)— suffices to differentiate 
lo a certain extent the production of skill from 
that of material capital. For “ the investment 


of capital 'in tlie rearing and early training ol 
the workers of England is limited by the re- 
sources of the parents in the various grades ol 
society, by their |)ow'er of forecasting the future, 
and by their willingness to sacrifice themselves 
for the sake of their children ” {ibid. bk. vi. ch, 

iv. § 2). 

There is, however, no question that indus- 
trial development is steadily raising the ratio 
of skilled to unskilled labour (cp. Nicholson, 
Prmciplcs of Pol. Econ., voh i. 1893, p. 120). 
On the one hand, the growing comfort, morality, 
enlightenment, and forethought of the mass ol 
the people, and a keener aj)])reciation on the 
part of governments of the importance of indus- 
trial forces in detennining national strength, 
and of the consequent urgent need of education, 
combine to rapidly increase the supply of trained 
abilities (see Marshall, P^'indples, bk. iv. ch. 
vi.) ; wiiile on the other, the progress of science 
and its practical a})plication to industrial pro- 
cesses, accompanied as it is by the giowth ol 
a world-wide interdependence of industry, is 
probably associated wdth an increase no less 
rapid in the demand for industrial skill (see 
Division of Labour; Localisation of In- 
dustry). 

Machine production being specially character- 
istic of the present industrial era, the portion 
of this problem w'hich has received most atten- 
tion is the effect of machinery on skill. In 
the matter of the introduction of machinery, 
as so often in economic questions, it is necessary 
to carefully distinguish between the immediate 
and the ultimate effects of the change. The 
former, as experience shows, are, from the 
standpoint of the labourer at least, pernicious. 
Machinery, when introduced, depreciates the 
value of tlio labourer’s only cajutal — his skill ; 
for unskilled labourers, including W’omen and 
children, can by its aiil accomplish the task 
which formerly demanded tlio highly specialised 
skill and judgment of the artisan ; and the 
amount of bar ’ hw) thus occasioned will be 
grf*ater the more sudden the change and the loss 
the Tiiobility of the displaced labour (cp. Nichol- 
son, Effects (f Machinery on Wages, 1892, pp. 43- 
44). Btit this is only the transitional aspect 
of the problem, which remains to be contem- 
plated from the point of view of social statics 
{ibid. pp. 65-56, 83 seq.). Machinery once 
generally adopted — is the result an increase 
in the ratio of skilled to unskilled labour, or is 
the net effect the reverse ^f this ? That the in- 
vention, manufacture, management, and repair 
.of machinery, and the organisation and other 
functions consequent on the regime of machine 
production, yearly demand higher end higher 
forms of skill, is a truth imjdied in the uni- 
versal recognition of the growing importance of 
technical education (see Education). And 
that this highly skilled labour is itself a steadily 
increasing proportion of the whole seenu 
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probable. lu favour of this view, see Marshall, 
Princijples, bk. iv. eh. ix. §§ 3*6 ; Nicholson, 
Effects of Machinery, ])p. 82-92 ; Giflbn, Essays 
in Finance, 2nd series, 1887, Essays, ix. x. xi., 
op. also Census ISOl, General Report, p. 57 etc. 
Against it see Hobson, Evolution of Modem 
Capitalism, 1894, pp. 252-254. So far, there- 
fore, the tendency of machinery would seem to 
be, as Professor Alarshall insists, to increase the 
proportion of labour engaged in occuj»ations 
wliicli arc at once more interesting, more intel- 
lectual, and call into play the higher forms of 
skill {loc. ciL). 

A moic debatiible point is the influence of 
machinery on the skill of the machine tender — 
the ordinary factory hand. On the one side it 
is maintiiined that machinery, while increasing 
man’s power over nature, and narrowing the 
held for muscular exertion and mere manual 
skill, tends at the same time to lessen the 
monotony of labour, and to coircspomliiigly in- 
crease the scope for the operation of the higher 
mental faculties, which, tea), the worker is 
better able to develop since his labour is less 
exhausting (cj). J^larshall, Vrinciplcs, bk. iv. ch. 
ix.). On the other side it is hold that, except 
as regards a few industries such as watclimaking, 
this view is much too ojttimistio ; that, in 
general, under the system of minute di\ isioii of 
labour which accompanies the use of comi»lex 
machinery — partly cause and partly conse- 
quence, — the factory hand is not properly 
trained to understand as a whole the operation 
of which his work is but a fraction (see 
Appiienticeshii’) ; that, in e^nseipience, his 
labour is monotonous and atlords no scope for 
mental activity ; that the habit of conforming 
to the automatic movements of the machine 
tends to dwarf the mind ; ard that, in so far 
as machinery lessens the need for mu.scuhir 
exertion and manual skill, it tends to dimimsh 
within the factory the diflbrences in skill, re- 
ducing all to vine low level (see Hobson, Eoohc’ 
Hon of Capitalism, ch. ix. 1, 4, 5). That 
there is a stratum of truth in this latter or 
more pessimistic view need not bo doubted. 
But it may be noted (1) that it is doubtful how 
far it can be reconciled with the continued 
preference of masters for piecework, or the in- 
creasing differences in the wages of workmen 
(cp. Nicholson, Effects of Machinery, 87-88, — 
Hobson, Evolution of Capitalism, 258-259) ; (2) 
that, as its logical outcome, we should expect 
to find machinery /jutting wedge -like into 
industrial society — elevating, educating, in- 
tellectuali'-ung its few masters, degrading and . 
b' '^lising its many slaves. This, it is true, 
was apparently the experience of Great Britain 
in the earlier part of last century ; but the 
degradation of labour which then ensued was 
not, as experience shows, a necessary concomi- 
tant of machine prouuction, but simply a feature 
»f the industrial chaos which intervened be- 


tu'een the old system of regulation and ti» 
new — between the shelving of the Statut 
of Apprenticeship and the gradual substitution 
of factory legislation (see AppREN’i’iCESHlt 
Statute of ; Factory Acts). And, at the 
present time, the mental, no less than the 
physical and moral, degradation of laboifr is 
most pronounced in those occu])atioiis in which 
division of labour and the use of inacbinery are 
least consin'cuous (c}). Nicholson, Vrinciples, ]>. 
120) ; while, as a rule, the least educative i>avts 
of factory labour are performed l)y tliose wl r. 
Iiave liseii to it fioin even less skilled occupa 
tions (Mansball, rrinciplcs, p. 254). On tlu' 
whole, therefore, it would seem that the elfect 
of niaehiuory on the skill of the machine tender 
will dcjiend chiefly on the environment in which 
it woiks— on the minds with which it comes 
into contact. As ITol'essor Nicholson says ; 
“Machinery of itself does not tend to develop 
the. mind as the sea and the mountains do, but 
still it does not neces.saiily involve deterioration 
of gvmcral numtal ability ” (^Effects of Mtuitinery, 
80-81). It will educate only those who are 
prejiansvi for it. Under its sway, gv'ueral alnlity 
is, as Professor Marshall notes, becoming a 
relatively more iiu[)ort/int factor of industrial 
skill (Pri)irip?rs, bk. iv. p]). 20(1 If., 256, 258, 
261-201, 6M-6S4, 716-722). lleiicv, that tlio 
worker may le.ip whatever beu^-iit iiie.y be in 
his woik, j! sound general ediie.ition, including 
a training in element.'iy S' uiiieo, is llie great 
vlesideiatnm of tlic, age ol m.ieliiiiery. 

But, whatever bo the diiect inflncijce of 
machiiicry on the sl'ill of the iactoiw' hand, 
there can be no question that the iiioilfrn in- 
dustrial regime — at once tlie can've and tin* con- 
sevjuence of machinorv— witli its laige towns, 
iiiterdepondeiice of industries, and increasing 
complexity of life, calls for much more skill 
and /^-cater intellectual activity rliari fonncrly 
on the part of the average citizen. Tlio very 
forco.s, moreover, which are thus lengthening the 
period of tutelage, arc at the same time provid- 
ing the means of su})itort during that period 
(cp. Giflcn, Essays in Finance, 2iid scries, 1887 
p. 374, etc.) ; and the state prohibition of the 
labour of children (see CiiinrntEN’s Laboitu) is 
thus in accordaiujc with the trend of industrial 
evolution. [See also Children’s Act 1908.} 

[In aildition to the authorities cited in tlie text, 
see l)i. Win. (Jumiingham, (Frowth of English In- 
dustry and, Commerce, vol. i. 1890, pp. 3J 3-314 
(on Craft Gilds). — C. Babbage, Economy of 
Machinery and Manufactures, 1832. — H. W. 
(!ooke Taylor, Tht Modern Factory System, 1891. 
— G. Schulzc-Gavcrnitz, J)er Grosshetrieh, Leq'zig, 
1892. — A “Memorandum on the state of the 
skilled-labour Market” aiqioars in the monthly 
issue of the Board of Trade Joumali] A. B. c. 

LABOUR STATUTES originated in an 
attempt to remedy by legislation the dearness 
and scarcity of labour which followed the great 
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pcslil^jj^g of 1349, The fii-st great statute of I 
(23 Kd. IIT. st. 2) Asliich served as | 

I basis of nearly all subsequent legislaiin^i, 
^^I’daincd that able-bodied laboui’crs of either* 
5ex “ witliin the ago of threescore years of age 
. . not exereising any craft of his own 
whereof he may live, nor jiroper land about 
whoso tillage ho may himself occupy, and not 
serving any other,” should serve any one who 
needed his services, and this for such wages 
and livery as was accustomed to bo given in 
that m'ighbouihood in the twentieth year of 
tlie reign. 

The penally for refusing to work, for depart- 
ing from woik witliout license, or before the 
term agreed ujion, or for giving alms to 
“valiant” beggars wlio refused to labour, was 
imprisonment. The same enactment was also 
ajiplied to the labour and wages of artificers ; 
and sellers of victuals weie forbidden nuder 
heavy penalty to ask more tliau a rcasonabh* 
price. Owing to the ineliectiveness of this 
*gj.^tnte it was re-euacted in tlie twenty-fiftli 
jOar (st. 2, c. 1, 2) with more jireciso definition 
as to agricultural and artisan wages, which 
w’ore still to remain at the standard of the 
:weiitiet}i year, and none for festival days (sec 
also 4 Hen. IV. c. 14). Labourers were t-o 
serve by the year instead of by the day, and 
were net to leave tlieir town if tliey could 
obtain woik tlierc. The punishment for in- 
fringement of this statute was a heavy fine, 
the stocks, or imiu isonmcnt of forty days for 
the first, and^a quarter of a year for the second 
offence, at the discretion of the justices. The 
jliics fi’om the labourers w'ere to go either to 
the party sueing, or if none w'ould sue, they 
W'cre to he in aid of the town’s contribution to 
the Fifteenth (see Fifjkknth.s and Tenths). 
Labourers fieeing from one county to an3tUcr 
were to he sent to their county gaol, and this 
ordinance was to he observed in London as well 
as in all the boroughs of the land (see also 31 
Ed. III. i. c. 7). 

In the thirty -fourth year the penalty of 
irnjuisonmcnt was substituted for that of fine 
or ransom. 7J1 alliances of workmen were to 
he unlawful and void ; and all such leaving 
their service for another place wcie to be out- 
lawed, imprisoned, and burnt in the forehead 
with an iron F in token of falsity. But this 
pain of burning was not to he put in execution 
unless by the advice of the j istices. 

In the thirty -sixfh year tlie fines of 
artificers and labourers were to be levied to 
the use of the Cc-mmons. This statute w’as 
again revived in the forty -second year of 
Edward 111., and ccnflnned in 2 Richard IT. 
(1, c. 8) (repealed 5 Lliz. c. 4). By the 
statute 12 Rich. II. c, 3 — For the rctjulalion 
of servants, labourers, beggars, and vagabonds 
(repealed 21 Jac. I. c. 28 ; see also general 
words, 6 Eliz. c. 4), it was enacted that any 

vou n. 


such Avandering fiom their place of employment 
without sealed letters or testimonial explaining 
the cause of his going and tlie time of liis 
return, should he put in the .stocks till he 
could find .surety for his reliiin. Severe 
penalties Avere inijio.sed on the foigei-s of such 
letters, and on such as i-eerivcd labourers 
Avandcring without them. By this statute 
artificers not otherwise employed were com- 
pelled to AA'ork as hmsbandmen, Tliis Avas 
confirmed by the .statute of the followiug year 
(13 Rich, IT.), Avliicli fiirtlier ordained that 
tlie justices in qmarter sessions should .a.s,sess 
the rate of labourcis’ w.ages. By 4 ITeii. IV. 
c. 14, labourers Avere not to be hired by the 
week, nor to take hire for holy days nor Evens 
of feasts. Rtaliite 7 Hen. IV. c. 17 confirmed 
thatof2.fi Ed. HI. and 12 Rich. II., eoiicern- 
ing labourers, and fiu'thcr enacted tliat by 
reason of the continued .scarcity of “servants 
of hiesbandry,” no one who had not rent to the 
value of at lc.ast 20a. a yi'ar might ajipreiitieo 
his or her child to any er.ift or iny.stcry, hnt 
only to aueli labour as fhe said parent used 
(in p.art repealed by 8 Hen. VI. 11 ; 12 Hen. 
VTl. 1; and entirely by the opcialion of 6 
Eliz. 4, § 2). 

But, inasinneli as servants and labourers 
continued to “fleo from couuty to county, to 
the gi’cat damage of goiitlcmm .'ind others to 
Avhoiii they seivc,” it was decided by the 2 
Hen. V. (.st. ], c. 4) that all ]»r(ivious labour 
statutes should be firmly holdi n and put in 
duo c.Aocution ; and as all tbo legislation of 
this period AA*as in the landowner’s interest, it 
is not surprising to learn tlmt in the Iburtli 
year of tlie same reign tlic penalty for exci'ssivo 
AA'ages (12 Rich. 11. o. 4) was to l)C imposed on 
the taker only (oxj)ircd 6 (Jco. I. 11). 

In tlie next reign, however, the justices 
received power to jiroceed against masters as 
Avell as servants, and Avero again emjioAverod 
to regulate wages anfl prices (2 Hen. VI. o. 
18). A similar eiiaetment was made in the 
sixth, and eonfirmed in the eiglith year, until 
in the 23rd Hen. VI. c. 12, avc get an act for 
fixing .servants’ wages, Avliich jirovided that 
servants of hii.sbandry proposing to engage 
Avith a ncAV master, must first give Avaniiiig to 
the old, otherwise the new covenant is void, 
and the said servant compelled to serve liis 
firat master for a year. In this statute the 
wages of every kind of labourer aud artificer 
AA’cro assigned, Avhethcr Aviili or without food 
and clothing. FTo man av'jis to he excused 
“to serve by the year upon the pain to be 
justified as a vagabond.” 

By the 11th Hen. VII. c. 22, Avages were 
once more fixed, and in addition the hours of 
work and of meals for labourers were parficu- 
larly defined. Kotwdthstanding tlie social and 
economic changes that liad taken place, Avages 
were kept rigidly at their fonner rate, and 
2u 
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the bailin’ alone received a rise from his former 
23s. 8(1. (23 Hen. VI.) to 26s. 8d. per annum. 
During the summer half year tlie labourer was 
to work from 5 a.m. till 7 or 8 r.M., with 
lialf an hour allowr^d for breakfast, and an 
hour and a half for dinner and a mid-day sleep. 

In the winter term ho was to work from sun- 
rise to sunset. Deductions wore to bo made 
from his weekly wages for hours missjient ; 
and a labourer assaulting his overseer could 
bo imprisoned at the king’s will. Next year, 
however (12 lieu. VII. c. 3), tho first poition 
of this siatute, that refen ing to wages, was ro- 
])ealed, and this fact, taken in connection with 
the subsiapient lepeal (4 lieu. Vlll. c. 5) of the 
penalties on masters wdio gave excessive wages, 
might seem to point to a freer cennpetition of 
capitalists for tlie services of labour, had it not 
boon almost immediately followed by tho string- 
ent enactments of 6 Hon. VIII. (c. 3) rcvi\dng 
in all its rigidity the wage standard of 23 lion. 
VI. c. 12. The London artisans, however, by 
rc-prosen ting the additional charges to which they 
were subject, obtained (1 Hen. Vlll.) exemption 
from tliis statute. From the frequency with 
wliich these labour statutes were re-enacted and 
proclaimed, wo may deduce their practical in- 
eiricicncy to remedy the economic evil. But the 
evil itself was changing. The landowncm, de- 
spairing of cllbctuallegislativcromcdies, setabout 
helping themselves. Sheeii-rearing was found to 
pay better than corn-growing, and required far 
fewer working hands. Tho population liad in 
tho mean time’ increased, so that gradually it be- 
came not so much tho grievance of masters who 
could not obtain labourers as that of labourers 
wlio were obliged to wander in search of masters. 
A great amount of really pressing poverty, as 
well as of crime and vagabondage, was tho result 
of this state of things, and Edward VI. ’s first 
parliament found it necessary to deal with the 
matter. This statute (1 Ed. VI. c. 3), for the 
punishment, of vagahoiids jund the relief of poor 
and impotent 2 )crsonSt may be called our 6rst 
poor-law. It was of a terribly harsh and 
repressive nature. Infant beggars might he 
taken as apprentices or servants — tlm male.s till 
twenty-four, the females till twenty y<mrs of 
ago — and those running away from such service 
were to hocoine slaoes * for their remaining years 
of service, and might be punished with chains 
or otherwise. Masteis might let or sell tho 
services of such a slave or child. Slaves or 
slave children wouflding or conspiring against 
their masters were to become slaves for life. 
*’ gabnnds were to be branded with the letter 
V and sent to their native parish. They might 
bo worked on tlie road in gangs, with rings of 
iron round their necks, and could be sold by 
the city or borough which owned them. Iin- 

1 i>(. 1 % trail 3 . Slavs in Ileconl Comm. ed. Statutes of 
the. Realm, 'J'lio word might l>o rendered Bondmen, yet 
tbe Servi had all tj^e tiadgea of actual slavery. 


potent beggars, however, were to be 
for by their native parish. It seems, ho\^y^®L 
to have proved impossible to cxcciite^|r*^* 
barbarous statute, and in tho 3rd and 
Ed. VI. it was repealed, and tlie 22 Hen. VIl^ 
was revived in its stead. In addition to thisX 
a more careful provision was made for ihcfpoor \ 
and impotent, d'ho mayors of towns were to ^ 
remove tho sick and poor to their proper 
parishes, and the aged poor able to work wore 
to be employed. Lepers and bedridden persona 
were allowed to beg by their proctors. Pauper 
children above live years of ago might still bo 
taken into service without consent, of their 
parents, but there is no mention of chains or 
slavery. And, further, there is a protective 
clause by which tho justices might discharge 
such cliildren from tlic service of a bad master. 

Elizabeth began her reign by a sanguine Ad 
touching divers orders for artificers, Udmirers,^ 
servants of hushamiry, and apprentices. This* 
after lamenting the iiieflicieiicy of the existiiifp 
laws as to wages and hiring, which could 
“conveniently, without tho gi’eat greelo 
burden of the poor labourer and hired mau^ 
bo put in execution,” repealed tlicm so far as 
related to hiring and wages. The statute then 
goes on to decree concerning compellable service 
in husbandry, concerning tlie testimonial to bo 
carried by wandering servants, the regulation 
of hours of labour, the annual assessment of 
wages by tho justices of the peace “according 
to the filentio or scarcilie of the time,” tlie 
jienaltics for giving or receiving higher wages 
than tho.se so fixed, and so on, very much— 
for all its claims to originality —on the lin^ 
of former legislation. Tiie last portion of U 
dealt exclusively with the regulations for tho 
taking of apprentices, \vho were to bo bound 
for % term of not less than seven years, and 
none might follow any trade or mystery to 
which he had not been bound apprentice for 
the legal term {vide infra 17 Geo. III. c. 33, 
and repealed 36 Goo. 111. c. 124). P*ut the 
comparative leniency of tliis pauper legislation 
proving ineffective to check the prevailing pcjst 
of rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars who 
swarmed all over tiro country, recourse was, 
ill the fourteenth year, once more had to tho 
extremest rigour. Tho former statutes (22 
Hen. VIII., 3 & 4 Ed. VI., and 6 Eliz.) 
were repealed. Persons above the age of four- 
teen taken bogging were to bo imprisoned; 
beggars convicted of “vagabondage” were to 
be “grievously whipped,” and burnt through 
the right car, unless some honest person of 
the value of £5 would take him into his or 
licr service for a year ; and the beggar quit- 
ting 8U(;h service was to be whipped as above. 
Beggars offending a second time were to be 
deemed felons, and a third time, as folom 
without benefit of clergy, HcreuiM)n follows 
a strict and detailed list of such as were to 



be deep ^ vagabonds, among which were 
student^' of Oxford and Cambridge begging 
at license, and play-actors who had no 
^nowlcdgcd patrons. Provision was to be. 
Hade for the poor and impotent, and their 
^rishes taxed for their maintenance. 

M The 39th Eliz. explained and revived this 
/statute ; and it was reinforced by 1 Jas. L, 
and lieavy penalties were imi)Osed upon those 
who gave less than the appointed wages. 

In the 14th Charles II. c. 12, elaborate 
provisions were laid down for the organisation 
of the jiarish workhouses, and for the apprehen- 
sion of sturdy beggars and vagabonds, who 
were to bo compelled to work in bouses of 
correction. Notliiug, how'over, was herein 
attempted as to the assessment of wages or 
ill respect of amelioration of the labourer’s 
'^condition, although from tliis time onwanls wo 
^meet with iio more labour statutes of the harsh 
^^■edianal type. The legislature is either con- 
as in tlie present instance, to continue 
pass on the work of former governments, 
simply to repeal wdiat was becoming in- j 
•’’cniont and obsolete. 

Tlu"*^ statute of 14 Clias. II. was renewed 
, /ious periods by 1 Jas. II. c. 17 ; 3 Will. 

& Tyj^’*’y» 0* II ; 4 Will. & Mary, c. 24 ; 11 Will, j 
III c ' ^ Anne, c. 34 ; and, linally, made 

■ ,tual by 12 Anno, c. 18. A timidity no 
duubV centuries of repressive 

le"!""’ re-strained the labourer from seeking 
wor'^** far afield. To remedy this was passed, 
in 8^*^ ^ Will. III., an ad for supj)lying some 
J f y* in the laws for the relief of the poor of 
this — recognising that many 

labo became eliargeablo to their parish 

.,j,rtere]y for want of work," “who would, in 
,iy other place where sufiicieut employment 
to be bad, maintain themselves and families,” 
and who, by reason of tlie difliculty of leaving 
their own parish, do not dare to settle else- 
wher*’, ‘‘though their labour is wanted in many 
other places where the increase of manufactures 
would employ more hands” — enacted that 
labourers might eliango their parish, carrying 
with them a certilicate from the plac^ they 
left, and to v/hich they were liable to be again 
removed in the event of thoir becoming charge- 
able. 

An act, in the 22nd year of George II., 
providing for the more efiectual preventing of 
fn^uds and abuses by persons employed in 
various manulactories, and for preventing 
combinations of workmen, and so, apparently, 
largely in the interest of the masters, yet also 
provided “for t]ie better payment of their 
wages." The necosbitios of the improved 
industries also contributed to the slow 
emancipation of labour, for in 17 Qco. III. c. 
83, wo get an ad to allow master dyers toUhin 
the counties of Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, and 
Kent, to employ journeymen in their trade who 


have not arved a^^imntiee thereto. This w^as in 
contravention of 5 Eliz., which prohibited the 
use of certain trades to any persons who liad not 
been apprenticed thereto for seven years at least. 
Similarly the hat makers, in the chap, of 
the same act, jictition for the reiioal of the 5th 
and 8th Eliz. The 33rd Geo. III. c. 40, repealed 
5 Eliz. 4, § 16, whereby justices in quarter ses- 
sions were to assess wages; the 3r)th Geo. III. o. 
124 also repealed in favour of tlie wool-combers, 
5 Eliz. concerning apprentices, and the statute 
of the 54 th year c. 96 rcjicaled for ever 
paragraph 31 of 5 I'.Iiz. c. 4. 

[FAcrouT Acts; Tooh Laws ; Seuvus ; Trade 
Unions ; Wages ; J. Thorold Kogers, Ihst. of 
Prices. — Cunningham, llisf. of Industry and Com^ 
merce. — F. D. Longe, An Inquiry into the Law of 
Stri/ces, 1860. — Jevons, State in ltdalwn to iMhour. 
— Howell, Handy Hook of the Labour Laws.] 

A. L. 

LABOUR, UNPROHUOTIVE. See Pro- 
ductive La1W3UR. 

LABOURERS, LAW OF. See Labour 
Statutes. 

LACHES. Delay in jiroseculiiig a light. 
The doctrine is laid down in the jbllowing 
wwds by Lord Camden in Smith v. Clay : — 
“A court of equity has always refused its aid 
to stale demands, where the party has slept 
upon his rights for a great length of time. 
Nothing can call forth tins court into activity 
but conscience, good faith, and reasonable 
diligence." The doctrine is applied where a 
plaintiir is setting up an equitable title to land, 
where a plaintiff is socking spcciiic perfonnance, 
and in other cases. 

[Story’s Equity Jwrisprudmee, Ijondon, 1892, 
gives the English and Aincricau autliorities.— See 
also Snell's Equity, 14th cd. 1005, and Fry on 
Specific Performance, 4tli ed. 1903. J. e. c. m. 

LACROIX, Emeuio de (in liutin Cruceus), 
born c. 1590 in Paris. Veiy little is known 
about his life, “xcept that ho published an 
edition of Statius and two Latin poems on 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. 

His Nouveau Cyrde ou IHscours des Occasims 
et Moyens d'establir une paic yrnh-ale et la 
lititrte du Commerce par tout le nwnde, Paris, 
1623, shows that its author wa.s greatly in advance 
of his times. To secure a perpetual peace, he 
recommends the institution in Venice of u per- 
manent congress, consisting of the ambassadors of 
the principal sovereigns of the world, to be en- 
trusted with the mission of. settling all interna- 
tional quarrels by arbitration. Peace being thus 
secured, be urges sovereigns to repress every kind 
of oppression on the part of t.lieir ofliciak, and 
insists on the necessity of abolishing the sale ami 
purchase of offices. Justice should be valued 
higher than military courage ; merchants should 
be honoured os being more useful than “nobles, 
priests, and magistrates.” ... “It is reasonable 
to levy small taxes ou imports and exports, but this 
must be done with the utmost rooderatioq. 
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especially for commodities which cannot be dis- 
I)ensed with, such as corn, wine, salt, meat, fish, 
wool, and leather, so that merchants may enjoy 
greater freedom and tlie inliabitants obtain them 
cheaper.” Lacroix denies that there exists any 
reason “to make a distinction between the foreign 
and the native mercliant ; the conditions of trade 
must be cfiual everywhere,” and lie enlarges on 
the happiness of men who are allowed “ to come 
and go fieely, to be connected with each other 
without any scruple about their native country, 
as if tlie whole of the earth were, what it really 
is, the common city of all.” lie also argues for 
uniform coinage, weights and mcasuie.s, and uni- 
versal education by the state. 

Jjacroix was aware that bis contemporaries were 
not ready to accept bis plans, and concludes in a 
calm but despondent tone : “All I can do is to 
express these wishes and hnmhle remonstrances, 
which will probably not be heeded. Still 1 desire 
to submit this testimony to po.sterity. Tf it turns 
out to be useless, 1 shall take refuge in iialienco.” 

B. ca. 

LADING, HILL OF. Sec Bill of Ladino. 

LAiNLAND. As largo estates gi-evv up in 
Anglo-Saxon limes, tlie ])Tacticc developed of 
lotting outlying portions to tenants, who culti- 
vat'd but did not own the land. 'I’lie ri'nt 
paid for siieli lands might be in money, in 
kind, or in labour, and was soinctinic-* a com- 
bination of all tliree. Somo writci-s draw a 
distinction between “unbooked Ueiiland,” in 
which the conditions of tenure were vaguo and 
arbitrary, and terminated with the tenants 
life, and “booked liBiiland,” wdicre the condi- 
tions wore definitely laid down in >vriiiiig, and 
the agreement might be for several terms of 
life. The whole suhject of Anglo-Saxon 
tonnres is so obscure, and tbo authorities arc 
so scanty and of such doubiful authenticity, 
that it i.s not safe to lay down too distinct 
dogmas. 

( Kssays in Anglo-Saxon Law {Boston, 1876). — 
Kemble, Saxona in England, vol. i.— -Kemble, 
Codex Diplomahcns cevi Sa^onici.] R. l. 

LA FARBLLE, Fiian^’ois Felix (1810- 
1872), born at Anduze, has been reproached as 
regretting that the ancient corporations, with 
their system of masters and journeymen, no 
longer existed, and as de.siring to see the re- 
establishment of similar organisations. There 
has been a little exaggeration in this. La 
Farolle recognised clearly and described the 
defects in the organisation of labour in the 18tli 
century throughout the whole of Eurojie. His 
work is moderate in tone. How distinctly events 
have moved m.ay be seen by comparing the 

<v of 11th March 1884 on syndicates in France 
with the rcgulatioms of the decree of 14th and 
I7th June 1791, which says (art. 2): “Citizens 
of the same rank or profession, coutractons, those 
who keej) open shojxs, workmen and journey men 
of any l^ado ^vhatsoever, may not, when they 
meet, name for themselves either presidents 
or secretaries pr syndics, they may not keep 


minutes, pas.s resolutions or delibcratv^'^J®<i 
down regulations for the benefit of tlK*|J9'’’®L 
posed common interests.” 

• La Farclle jiroposcd to distribute olfici^h 
through the agency of admiiii'^trativo aiithoriL 
all inercliaiits, artisans, and workmen of the 
duatrial classes aid professions either in so^letiilR 
or ill different localities. I’lioy were to be frei^ 
doubtless, either to join or to leave ; the arrange- ’ 
iiient was not obligatory, it was only, at least in 
the towns, designed to correct through coin])ctition 
the faults inherent in all associations of this 
character. “Teoplo of the same trade seldom 
meet together,” says Adam Smith, “even for 
merriment and diversion, but the conversation 
ends in a conspiracy against the pulilic, or in some 
contrivance to raise juices.” Competition alone 
can remedy this serious inconvenience ; now the 
organisations of La Farelle, entirely open a.s they t 
were m refeicnee to those outsiile, and as lief 
planned them absolutely free, did not allow com 
juitition, at all events in the s.ame town. Many t 
the defects of the mediirval corporations won?, 
thus li.ave been le-ostablislied. ■» I 

In studying Ins jioriod tbo works of La F.ar '<^ 
are still both inscful and instructive. La FajflU 
wrote many works on workhouses and 
tories ; we need only mention of these the 
social m profit des classes popul air (t!> non 
1839, 2 vois. in 8vo, which won the Mo'' . 
prize in 1840, and /Van d'ujie r^organ^^^^ 
discipHnaire des classes indns! delhs de J 
preceded and followed by bistorical disser-^^^®^* 
on human labour in nnciei.t and modern 
1842, 8vn, 2nd ed. 18-17, 8vo. These two '’mg 
form jiraetieally one, the hrst giving the tlic- 
which was abl> developed in the second. mgoa 

A..ch--. 

LAFKEMAS, Barth de (Ifidh-Fin^ 
First a gentleman of the cliambei- of neiiry'* 
of France, he became general controller 'e; 
trade. Ho jmblished several tracts on tll.V 
advaiitages which would accrue to France from 
mulborry-treo plantations and the breeding of 
silkworms, and otliora on commercial questions, 
wliich he viewed from the strictest stand-point 
of mercantilism. 

Among the lattei may be mentioned the Sources 
des alms et monopdes glisses sur le peuple de 
France, and the Tresors et richesses pour metire Vital 
m splendour (1598), in which he advocates, amongst 
other regulations, the establishment of a uniform 
system of weights and measures for the whole 
kingdom, and his JJiscours d'une liherti ginhale et 
vie heureuse pour le peuple (Discourse ou a general 
liberty and happy life for the people), 1601. 

[Pigeonneau, J/ist. dn com-merce de la France 
(1889), vol. ii. })p. 272-278.] k. ca. 

LAFFEMAS, Isaac de, Sieur de, son of 
Barlhd1(5my de Laffemas {q.v.), civil lieutenant 
of Paris and subsequently member of the council 
of state, wrote a Ilistoire du Commerce de France 
(1606), in which ho follows his father’s footsteps 
and insists ou the usefulness of aoolimatising 
the breeding of silkworms and of prohibiting 
the introduction of foreign silks. E. oo. 
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deeriTE, Jacques (1767-1844), born at 
0 , died at Paris, was an honest man in 
''"^nenses of the word. It is of liim that 
*®rmoriin said, “his private life was a living' 
^^ 011 . ” Unfortunately his too optimistic failli 
I^t everything was for the best, and. perhaps 
touch of vanity in his disposition, blinded 
Jra to the faults of others, and ho weakly 
flowed himself, particulaily towards the end 
of his life, to he inij)oseil upon by unscrupulous 
persons. lienee reverses occurred which injured 
the reputation to which ho had so liigh a nlaim. 
Unusually gifted as he was with the (pialities 
wli^ lead to success in banking binsiness, ho 
'‘Ho Paris, and, a little before 1789, entered 
cno banking-house of M. rorregaux. His 
«[ualitics both of heart and head made him 
Welcome to the chief, whose son-in-law and 
I'uccessor he afterwards became. From tliis 
■'tuo he began to aecuimulate a foitiino which 
^‘::ame con.sidcrablc. lie was a icgcnt of the 
of h'rance at the time when tho.se events 
place which led to the fall of the fir.st, 
're. At this period ni dilficulty (Gth Apiil 
ap])ointed i)iovLsional governor 
Hank of France. In this cai»acity he 
^“Ted a leforin, Avbich, had it been adopted, 
have considerably improved the govcru- 
III'j Sf that institution. At tliat time the 
urned, and the shareholders super- 
doubt Laditto wished to appoint the 

'^^^Vuirs of the Bank of France from among 
harcholdors, the state to bo nothing more 
® he inspector or controller of the operations 
i^ijc^alf of the public interest. This useful 
Itm however, was prevented by the 

‘^^^.Aation, on the Gth April 1820, of Gaudin, 
H Qc Gaeta, as the governor. 

In 1816 Latlitte was appointed to tiio 
chamber of representatives, and from that<time 
onwards he continually was a member of the 
JogislaUvt assemblies. Liberal by tcmper.ament, 
he freely supported a constitutional government. 
Hence, imder the restoration he wa.s on the side 
of the opposition, whcio he filled an im|.ortant 
position. Loyal and cautious, ho courageously 
hvaved the risk of losing his popularity l>y up- 
holding measures which ho consideivd important 
to tlie pro.s})erity of the country, such, for in- 
stance, as the plan for the conversion of the 
public debt introduced in 1 825 by his political 
adversary, M. do Vill61e. Besides this, Laflittc 
greatly assi.stcd in bringing about tlio revolution 
of 1830. Louis rhilii)pe, it may even be said, 
owed bis crown lo him. The king tliought 
he paid him .siilliciently by appointing him for 
some months, from 2nd No. ember 1830 to 3rd 
Match 1831, minister of finance. Unfortu- 
nately for Lallitte, tho severe crisis which broke 
over the country at this moment struck his 
bank, weakened by acts of rare generosity. 
The man who, during tho six years ho was 
goveru&r of the Bank of France, had refused to 


accept the salary, X2400 a year, attached to 
that office, wdio had been alternately the guardian 
of the valuables of Louis XVIII. fleeing to 
Ghent, of Na])oleon when ho left France after 
Waterloo, of the Orleans family when in diffi- 
culties ; the man who, in 1814, opened a sub- 
scription fora loan tocaiTyon the war, jiiitting 
his own name down for £12,000, but was alone 
in this ; who, in 1815, advanced £80,000 lo feed 
tho army comjiellcd to retire to the other side 
of the Loire, ami at many other times assisted 
the country when in linanoial neee.ssity, had to 
turn to tlie Bank of Franco and to the king 
himself to meet a claim for £600,000. Lallitle 
completely sliieldeif his creditors from loss, but 
tho support of the government of 1830 wa.s bnt 
sparingly granted him. The gratitude of tho 
citizen king did not blind him to his own in- 
terests. Laflitto must have ndlected .sadly on the 
want of gratitude in the publicand ibc]ioliticians 
of the time. In 1837, when scvenly,— an age 
when men of a dilferent stain]) of cliar.ictcr seek 
retiicmcnt from work, — ho re-entered bus'incs.s 
life and establi.shed the Bank of Commerco {iiid 
Tudihstry, Vo, me da commerce ct dc I'lndastrie, 
which was wrecked by tlio revolution of 1848. 

Ho died in 1814, and was .spared tho know- 
ledge of this further trouble ; litMo as ho had 
heen ajipreciated in his lifetime, his funeral 
showed that tho public was not fpiite indillerent 
to his memory. 

Tho woilcs which Jawpie.s Laflitto loft beliind 
l)im were on financial &iil)jeetH of tho d<ay. The 
most important is tho one in whicli he conragoously 
took up the question of the conversion oi the public 
funds. Itajlexions sur la reduction dc la Rente et 
sur I'elat da credit, 1824, a publication which 
passed through several edition, s. a. o. f. 

LAGRANGK, Joseiui Louis (1736-1813). 
Born in Turin, but of Frencli dc, scent, this 
celebrated matbomatician resided in Franco 
after the death of Frederick II., wlio had 
aj»pointed him director of the Berlin academy. 
He enjoyed the sU^b-dy [notection of Louis 
XVI. and of the Emperor Naijoleon. 

In his Essai d' Arilhm^tique Politique sur les 
premiers besoins de la France, jrinted in 1791 by 
order ol tho AssemhUe Constituante, Lagrange takes 
as tho standaril of the wealth of a nation the 
proportions between its vegetable food reduced to 
terms of corn and its animal food represented by 
butcher’s meat. By three j)arallel estimates — 
grounded on the alimentary albiwanco of soldiers, 
the coii.suinption of the town.s which mailo returns 
of tho quantities of food Introduced, and the 
avcrageannual produce of arable hand and pastures 
-^he comj)utcs tliat for the army the proportion 
between both kinds of food wa.s as 7 to 2, for 
Pari.s 21 to 10, and for the whole of France only 
15 to 2. He comes to the general conclusion that 
Franco in his days produced enough corn for its 
consumption, but only about half the quantity of 
butcher’s meat which would have been requisite 
to put each inhabitant’s allowance on the same 
proportion os the allowance of a common soldier. 
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Lagrange’s Essai will be found in the Collection 
des Principaux iiconomisUs (ed. Dairu), vol. xiv, ; 
Milanges^ pp. 608, 614. E. ca. 

LAING, Samuel (17H0-1868), was the 
author of Nott>3 of a Traveller^ in which tl»c 
social and jxditical condition of many European 
countries is coniinonterl upon. The peMie culture 
of Belgimn and its aysteni of pauper colonies 
is described accurately and carefully (see BriL 
and Forciqn Jiev., vol. xvi. (1844) p. .686 ; and 
Pablin Univ. Mruj., vol. \ix. 1842, p. 679). 

In 1836 Laiiig published his Journal of a 
Jlcsidcnce in Norway during ilw years 
1S35, and 1330, made with a view to emjuire 
into the moral and politick eeotmiiy of that 
Country, and the conditim of its ]nhahil.ant.s, 
London, 8vo. The high praise he here bestowed 
upon tlie Norwegian method of land tenure 
contrasts sharply with his subsef[uent attack 
on the system of jjoaaant j)ro])rietorship in his 
Comments on the Social and Political State of the 
European Peogdes (1848*49), and caused J. S. 
Id ill to remark {Principles of Pol. Econ., bk. ii. 
ch. vi. § 3) upon his inconsi.stcncy. 

Other ]>ublicatious were : 

Preimen . . . in seiner jwlitischen Eniivixhc- 
lung . . . daryeMeUt durch B. Constant und S. L. 
1814, 8vo. — Address to the Electors of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1S33, 8vo. — Note^ of a Traveller, on 
the Social and PolUical State of p'rance, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of Earojw dur^ 
ing the present century, Lomlon, 1842, 8vo ; 2nd 
series, 1850, 8vo ; 3r(l series, 1852. — ..1 Tour in 
Sioeden in 1S3S, Lojidon, 1839. — Observations on 
the State of Denmark and Duchies of Slesioick and 
Ifolslein in 1351, demy 8vo, 1852. — Observations 
on the Smial and Political State of European People 
in 18 ^^ 1ft, demy 8vo, 1850. a . l . 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE, LAISSEZ-PASSER, lli.s* 
TOEY OF TilE Maxim. Goimiiay is still gener- 
ally credited with being the inventor of this 
phrase, and this apparently on the authority of 
his friend Turgot, who, however, in his i^loge of 
Gouriiay, simply says : “Jt ought to bo added 
that the . . , system of M. de Gouniay is 
reinarkahle in this respect, that ... in all times 
and everywhere the desire of trade has been con- 
centrated in these two woi'ds, liberty and protec- 
tion, and most of all liberty. The remark of M. 
Le Gcndre to M. Colbert is well known : **laissez 
musfaire" (Turgot, PctiteBibl. Econ.,p. 40, *'Il 
faul dire encore," etc.). This supposed agree- 
ment of the view.s of Gournay with the observa- 
tion of Lo Geiidre has been translated by 
Dupont do Nemours'iiitothe positive statement: 
“ From his (Gournay 's) profound observation of 
facts he had dravui the celebrated axiom, 
lui.. . ezfaire, laissr.z-passcr ” ((Euvres de Turgot, 
ed. Daire, i. p. 268) ; and has been followed by 
most of the wTiters on economic literature down 
to M. G. Schelle, Dui)ont’s last biographer 
{DupoiU de Nemojirs et VilcoU PhymeraJtigue^ 
Paris, 1888, p. 19). 

In Die UaxbiM Laisscz Faire el Laissez Passer 


(Bern, 1886), Pro f. August Onckon has thoroughly 
sifted and examined all available evidence on 
this subject, and comes to conclusions which 
'may be definitively accepted, although he has 
not conijiletely succeeded in identifying ^e 
Geiidre. Tlic latter a]ipears to have been 
Francois Li':oen'I)KE, the writer of an Tirith- 
metical treatise entitled L’ JrilhouUique en .a 
Perfe-dion scion V usage des Financiers, Banquiers 
et Marchands, which went through nine 
editions between 1657 and 1687. l*rof. Oiicken 
has not been able to find out on what occasion 
the above rei)ly was made to Colbert, but is in- 
clined to believe that it must have been 
1 680. t 

Still Legendre was a merchant and not a*;: 
political wiiter ; his answer was probably un- 
premeditated, and was wanting in the di.stinc- 
iion of literary fame. In the wi Rings of his 
contemjmrary, Boisuuillkueut ( g ^ v .), >ve 
meet, however, sentences which are closely 
allied to Legendre’s utterance, such *^8 : 11 n*y 
avnU qu'A laisser faire la nature et la liberU 
{Fortum de la France, ]). 286, ed. Daire), and, 
ytinsi dans le Commerce de la Fie, ellc (nature) 
a mis un tel ordre que pourvv quon laisse faire, 
etc. {ibid. p. 280). i 

Tlie wmrthy Norman magistrate, Boisguille* 
bert, would thus have been the first to use with a 
scientific purpose, if not the actual first Oialf of 
the maxim, at least language approachiil'g to it. 
After him we must come down to the A’iarquis 
d’AiiGENSON, in order to find a distir.ct and 
clear enunciation of the same princi])l(3 ( ‘onveyed 
still more pointedly in the es.say to which he 
gave the title of Pour goureriicr mi>-ux, il 
faudraU gouvemer moins (In order to gi^'yern 
better, we ought to govern less) {Journa I el 
JlUmoires du Marquis d'J rgenson, 1 858, vol. v.). 
Her^ he emphatically declares that LaiSiSez 
faire, telle devrait tUrc la devise de toufe puissance 
puhlique {Laissez faire ought to be the mott^ 
of every public autljority), p. 364. The same ‘ 
lino of reasoning is consistently followed, and 
similar expi-essioiis are used, in his Pensics sur la 
lUfonmlion del' Mat and in sundry contributionj!?^ 
to the Journal iconomique, the authorship /of 
which has been brought home to D’Argenson 
(Oncken, Die Maxime Laissez faire, pp. 66-80)^1 
Neither Qucsmiy nor Adam Smith uses thte 
expression, but it is piinted several times ^ 
the Epn^MftitiDEs du Citoyen, and now in ’its 
complete form {luissezfaire, laissez-passer), amd 
constantly put into the mouth of Gournay (iee 
quotations in Oncken, pp. 86-89). MlRABE/iku, 
Meucikr dk la KivikRE, and Letrosne i in 
their works give vent to tlie same theoiy, ’Ant 
under the parallel French or Italian foam: 
Le monde va de lui-m^me or II numdo va t ja m 
(The world goes by itself) (Oncken, pp. 84 85)#^ 
From what precedes, wo may, it seems, safely 
conclude that if Gournay is not the act /lal in- 
ventor of the maxim, he put it into cir< mlatioB 
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through his convcraations, after having oon- 
trilniti'd its second half. 

Althongli tlic Physioorats liad iiuuiornus 
contemporary adherents in Germany, the latter 
do not appear to have adopted tlio expression, 
unless the maxim of Iski.in (born at Basle 
172%), Lassd (hr Nitiur ihren Gang (Let nature 
have her course), in his “ Ephomorids of the 
human kind ” {^Kph, dcr Manschheit), be con- 
sidered as an attempt towards a translation 
(Oncken, p. 127). 

In England, J. Stuart Mill employed the actual 
French words laisfter faire (but in the infinitive, 
not the imperative mood) in the table of contents 
of Ids Pmicipics nf 1‘olitical Jhonomy^ as a lieading 
to § 7 of (di. xi. K. ca, 

LAISSKZ-FAIRK IN ENGLAND. 

Tljeor}', p. 535 ; Legislation, p. 537. 

77i Cory. — Lai ssoz - fai re has never been preached 
as an absolute dogma by any English econ- 
omist, though every English economist has 
recognised its value in connection w'ith certain 
philosophic or juristic ideas and in relation 
to certain definite tacts. Manueville was 
more a philosopher tlian an economist ; and, 
like Franklin, he pi-ohably advocated bounties 
quite as much as lieedom from restraint, but 
bis laiiguago is vague {Fahlc of tite Bees, or 
Private Vices and Public BenefitSy 1714 ; ed. 
1772, ii. 142). The “private vices "which 
figure ill his title consist mainly of “avarice,” 
whicli ho, in common with D. Hume {Works. 
cd. Grose and Green, hi. 610) and A. Smith 
{Moral Sentiments, pt. iv. eh. i.) used to desig- 
nate the desire for gain, or the economic sense 
(cp Franklin’s uso of “to cheat," Works, ed. 
18C2, ii. tl76). llis “public benefits ” in- 
volved such fallacies as these: “The real 
pleasures of all men are worldly and sexual " 
(ii. 118), and “ Extravagaiico is good for trade " 
(joasnin). Still his WTitiiigs first familiarised 
people with the idi-a that economic acLvity, by 
whatever bad mimes it might be called, was 
a far more legitimate ideal of state'imanship 
than the still blank pcifcction of the utojuana. 
At the same time the })hiloso}jhio doctrine of 
“tlie social contract" tended to reduce the 
functiens of government to a minimum. A. 
Smith went to work in a very different spirit, 
as the chapters of the. Wealth of NcUions on 
tlie “ Sovereigi^ or Commonwealth " sufficiently 
sTiow. Compl-ting w^hat Dudley Noiith, D. 
Hume, and others had begun, lie exposed the un- 
wisdom of definite in.stances of state interven- 
tion, such as the mercantile system, protection, 
apprenticeship, corperat’on, combination, and 
settlement laws. And his exposure was made 
at the psycliological moment. He wrote, 
“The statesman who should attempt to direct 
jieople in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals, would assume an authority which 
pould bo trusted not only to no single i>erson, 


but to no s’enate or council whatever " ( Wealth 
of Nations, 4, 2), of a society iiinooent of the 
factory system. Factory inspcctcn s would have 
boon an anachronism in liis day. AVlicro he 
pleaded for “natural liberty " every living con- 
temporary fact echoed his plea : thus his attack 
on “the colonial system ” was jmhlished in the 
year of the declaration of indepeiidciico (1776), 
and while inveighing against monopolists, he 
sheltered James Watt from the persecution of the 
“ Hainmci men.” And he grounded his plea on 
an old-world belief in tlio pro-establislied liar- 
mony botivecn selfish iin[)ulsos and the aims of 
society, meeting the objection tliat “natural 
liberty" led to ait unjust distribution of wealth 
by the reply that wealth wjis not happiness 
Moral Sentiments), lii the next gemnation 
1817) Kiuardo’.s language created, although it 
did not justify (Marshall’s Principles, fiUS), 
the fallacy that unrestneted eonij)etition was 
the best and only ]irinei])h! regulating the 
distribution of wealth— a fallacy which Mill 
dissipated in 1848 by showing tliat it eoiilusod 
a hypothesis or at best a tendency with a 
natural law. Similarly Sir J, Bowriiig 
represented the current inferences drawn from 
Bisn'JTIAw’s writings wljcn he wrote in his 
Introduction (p. 77), that “tlio preservation of 
security is all that political economy looks 
to from the legislature, security for wealth 
created, security for the exercise of ingenuity 
and industry in creating more, security for en- 
forcing the peiforniance of contracts." Yet 
Bentham arrogated to government (1) coinage 
and the restriction on the issue of notes adopted 
in principle in 1844 ; (2) the duty e.g. of 
improving communication where profit was 
certain, but it was uncertain who would profit 
{ManuaX of Political Economy, ch. iii. § 2, 
note) ; (3) the duty of jiroviding information 
by registries of birtlis, tenures, etc. ; (4) of 
promoting education and health — thus Chad- 
wick, the fathc’ of English sanitary legislation, 
was Bentham ’s distaple. Indeed it cannot be 
said that Bentham’s rule that government 
must “sharid out of the sunshine” of industry 
{ib. ch. i.) was subject to the solo reservation 
that government must fix “the mechauisin 
of exchange in order that the forces of society 
I may act freely," unless mechanism and cx- 
I change are used in a wide sense. Meanwhile 
! the most visible results of Bentham’s and 
Ricardo’s influence were the abolition of 
combination and usury 'lews, and of those 
poor-law regulations which had made it 
’ people’s interest to add to poverty. A new 
generation passed. Free Tjiade sealed the 
triumph of the policy of “adding wings by 
striking off fetters ’’ ; and men forgot that the 
champion of fico trade who wrote, “ Wherever 
the deductions of i^Iitical economy lead I am 
prepared to follow " (Morley’a Cobden, 2, '97), 
wished to forbid the supply of money when 
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demanded by tlio biggest customer in the 
money market, for reasons wliich many people 
tliougbt sen li mental, but wbich ho thought 
involved the lir.st principles of morality {ib. 69 
n.). Darwin’s Origin of Spades (1859) was 
suggosiedby tlicwork of an oconoinist, Malhius, 
and fuinislicd a wider basis for blind belief in 
coin]ietiLion than that which economists 
claimed. A Benthatnitc might argue that the 
state should dermc “tenancy" as a right of 
proj)erty including the right to game, 
compensation for improvements, etc., just as it 
defines “mortgage” as a right of projierty 
including the right to redeem ; but students 
of Maine’s Anatnit Jauo (1861) stigmatised 
such definitions as a retrogi’ade subslitutiun 
of status lor contract. H. Spencer blended 
references to the old ])oor-lavv with his cm ions 
idontilication of Maine’s now prineijde with A. 
Comtm’s old iirineiplo of indusliialism ousting 
militaribiii {Vontamporarp, xl. 512, 513, etc.). 
His concej)tioii of the duty of flie slate towards 
industry is practically that e.\ pressed by 8ir 
J. Howring (<>.;.*.) ; and since 1853 (Bssaps, cd. 
1891, vol. iii. ])]». 229-171 ; Man versus The 
State, 1884 ; Introduction to T. Mackay’s P/ca 
for Lihciiij, 1891) he has unceasingly urgeil 
that “ positively-regulalive ” acts are cither 
(like tlie Licensing and IJankiiig Acts) gi’at ni- 
tons and iiicllectual blunders, or else (like the 
Adulteration of Food and Metropolitan Building 
Acts) blunders intended to counteract, but 
actually intensifying, the evils arising from its 
“ negatively - regulative ” sliortcominga. Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s phrase “administrative niliil- 
ism" desciibea bis wishes if not his practical 
views. Further exjircssion was given to these 
intellectual tendoneies in R. Lowe’.s sjiecches 
against land reform in Ireland (Hansard, 183, 
p. 1078 ; 190, pp. 1483, 1493, etc.) and 
ill Bonamy Puiok’s application of “ the 
princi[ilos of abstract political economy to the 
people and eircumstaiiccs of Ireland e.xactly as 
if he had been proposing to. legislate for the in- 
habitants of Saturn and Jupiter ” (Gladstone’s 
speech, Api il 7, 1 881). The first note of revolt 
against this new tendency was sounded in 
1862 by Cliflb Leslie who was as much 
influenced by Maine as J. S. Mill was by 
Austin or IlioAuno by Bentuam ; but he had 
seized his master’s concrete method instead 
of mi8appro])riating his results (Essays in 
Political Eamo my, 'Nos. 1, 3, and 16). Cairn es 
was at this very time proving the failure of 
competition to act freely in legard to retail 
trade or whore there were “ nou - competing 
g. "ws" ; and supported in tbo Vortnvjhllij 
for January 1870 a ])ro})Osal which antici- 
pated that very Irish land law of 1881 which, 
according to a misquotation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
B})oech, banished politicial economy to Saturn 
and Jupiter (Essaxfs in Pol. Eeon., p. 203). In 
the same year his address on political economy 


and laissez-faire relegated the latter to the 
rank of a fairly sound maxim (ib. 232), 
Baoeiiot laid down (1876) the principle that 
political cconouiy estahlibhed conclusions only 
ap])licable to cxcciptional and aililicial con- 
ditions of society such as obtained in certain 
industries existing in England at that yJate 
(FortnipJUly, xix. 218, 226, etc.). Jeyons 
wrote in 1876 that it was all very well for 
industry to jisk the state to stand out of its 
sunshine, but what if it was alieady tin in- 
diLstry which stood in the sunshine of other 
industries ? (ib. xx. 629), and suggested the 
extension of the Artisans^ Dwellings Act 1881 
(ib. 6.S0). Ho had alieady {ii-clared that 
expeiicnec might, but “no abstract ]jriiicijile 
can, guide us in determining wli.it kinds of 
industrial enterprise the state should imdei'fuke 
and what it .should not,” and urged in 1867 
the state monopoly of telegraphs established in 
1868 (Manchester Statistical Society Tram., 
April 1867, p. 9). Walker’s Wayes (1876) 
emphasised the truth, mixed witli fallacies in 
Thornton’s hook on Labour, 1869, that tlie 
conditions of fighting between cmidoyers and 
emjtloyed aie uncipial, the foimer lighting for 
profit, the latter for life, and that flic labourer 
brings himself into tho murkiit, this same self 
being the object for which, as well as a means 
by which, wealth is produced. Tho modern 
view that self-interest ads with infinitely 
varying degrees of force in different cases is 
eiilargeil upon in Sidgwiek’s Principlc<t, bk. iii. 
1901), and Toynbee’s Industrial Itecuhition, 
1884); tho latter wiiter holds “lhathotween 
men who are unequal in material wealtli there 
e.an he no freedom of contraet” (p. 216), and is 
also dominated by the idea expounded in 
Professor Green’s Free Contract. (l^L’itings, iii. 
36.5) that personal and patriotic considoraiioiis 
enter with peculiar force into labour and land 
questions, and that negative is only tho hand- 
niaiil of positive freedom. These writers all 
agree in their general direction, hut ditfer in 
tlieir application of their principles. Fur 
instance, Jevons wrote that “an eight hours 
hill is in no way an illegitimate object to keep 
in view" (Lecture on the Trades Unionists' 
Political Assodation, 1868); Fawe.ott only 
approved of this movement for shortening 
hours of work provided that it repudiated state 
intervention (Hans. 219, p. 1421). Agjiin 
Cliffo Leslie attacks, Jevons and Bagehot de- 
fend, the use of tho expression “Law” to describe 
the operation of competition. All, however, 
unite in condemning legislation to determine 
wages, though all would not approve of 
Fawcett’s simile “ we might as well think of 
regulating the tides by act of parliament ” (ib.). 
And, secondly, all condenm tho regulations, 
which have the force of law, for restricting 
production and making unnecessaiy work, 
which have in so many cases been adopted by 
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Tuade Unions, and which seem copied from 
Djediwval legislation or guild rules. Thirdly, 
all agree that where wtigea aie emnpulsorily 
raised, e.<j. by a stiiko, this incaus eitlier tha| 
“the oiierntion of economic conditions" is 
being, in Cairnea’s jdirase, “accelerated,” or that 
the (^nsiimcr is being taxed, a process which is 
proteotiou, and tlierelbre open to those arguments 
against })rotection wdiich no English economist 
has rcnouncod(Caii'ncs, Lendimj /'rimipks, pt. 2, 
ch. 3, etc.). Strike leaders used to justify 
their action on the lonner ground, or, as they 
put it, on the giound that ja-olits were too 
high; the leaders of the coal strike of 1893 
ado}»ted the lattci- grounds. It cannot, therefore!, 
bo said that the adverse ciiticisms fonneily 
passed by economishs on the intervention by 
political bodies in industrie.s are out of date ; 
these adverse crilieisms or la issi^z-fairc arguments 
Jirst made economists a foiec in the state, and 
they are as valid now as when they were lirst 
used. On tlie other hand econonii.sts realise 
that ncg<ttioiis are only a pai t of their message, 
and the easie.st pait t.o umlei stand and to trans- 
late into practice. Indeed, it is probably the 
only part in whicli tlioir science can bo treated 
as an art, and they can have recouise to the 
impeiativo mood. “Tiadc never so well fre<‘d, 
and all hiiifls settled or abolished, and supply 
and demami in full operation, we have merely 
cleaied Uio ground fordoing” {Past and rresent, 
p. lf)9). Hitherto they have, like .1. I). IIUMK, 
oj)po.sed ; or, like Mill and Fawcett, paitly 
opposed and partly apologised ; or, like Cobden, 
have not vyted, where coiifitructive indiistiial 
legislation, the rA(;'roitY Aot.s, was 

coneernod. The later economists have adopted 
a different tone, but have only displayed the 
unanimity which we ex])ect from historians or 
philo.sopher.s, not that which we reipiire, from 
people entitled to apply their ideas to re.al life 
(see Government Risoulation of Industry). 

.1. D. K. 

Legislation. — Recent laws interfering with free 
industry may be classed under three heads ; — 

Firstf there are the laws gradually extending 
princijdes laid doAvn in earlier Icgi.slatioii, such 
as — 

{a) The laws relating to town life. These 
laws were first consolidated by the Towns’ Im- 
provement Clauses Act 1847, and The I’uhlic 
Health Act 1848 ; the latter is now superseded 
by The PtihJic Health Act 1875. Amending 
acts and local acts are also numerous. Con- 
solidated laws relating to London were first 
made in 1844, and lastly in 1891. All these ’ 
laws are lineally descended from the act passed 
for rebuilding London after the great fire (19 
Car. II. c. 3), which contained provisions for 
paving and drainage, for the height and 
materials of houses, for proliibiting “noisome 
trades,” for comimlsorily taking land in order 
to widen streets, and for enforcing all tills by 


means of commissioner.s, surveyors, and .summary 
judicial proceedi ngs. One of the acts amending 
the parent act contained jiower to pull down 
dangerous dwclling-lioiises at the cost of the 
owner (33 Geo. II. c. 30, § 26). The, modern 
versions of these provisions extend the definition 
of “ dangerous dwelling-hou.ses ” so as to include 
the danger aiisiiig from over-crowding, living in 
cellars, etc., and extend the scope ol tlie sanitary 
piovisions to populous places or even the 
country (Public Health Act 1872), and jjowers 
are given to dc.stroy food exposed for .sale and 
unfit for food, (i) A singular oll'shoot of tlio 
law against dangerous dwellings is the series 
of Housing of M'oiking Classes Acts consoli- 
dated and amended in 1890 (53 & 5t Viet, 
c. 70). Under this act, where iniliealthy or 
olnstiuctive areas or dvv('lliiig.H are jailled doAvn, 
the local authority can buy tiic site and oiect 
and manage lahnireis’ dwellings. ^ TJio power 
to buy land and erect labouicis’ dwellings was 
borrowed from tlie Lnbouiing Clas.ses’ Lodging 
[lou8e.s Act 1851 (§§ 35 el seq.), which had 
up till then remained a dead hdder. Similar 
provisions contained in the Ai’ti,saijs’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act 1875 
took away with the left wdiat they gave with 
the right hand. So that the act of 1890 is 
sukstantial ly new. lU amendment in 1903 
is uiiimporlaut. (ii) Still more singular 
is the development of tlio law again.st iiiilicallhy 
food. It united itself with the act again.st the 
“adulteration of bread” (6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 
37) which replaced the As.size of llreml Acts (51 
Hen. 111. to 55 Geo. HI. c. 99), and the result 
of the union was the 6th section of The Sale of 
Food ami Drugs Act 1875, which makes a 
]>crson criminally re.sponsiblo who sells “to the 
prejudice of the put chaser any article of food 
or any drug which is not of the nature, sub- 
stance, and quality of the article demanded by 
such })urcha.scr, ” § 6, except in a few cases. 
Public analysts assi.st in the detection of 
ofieiiders. (iii) ]VIufiici[)alitics can erect, buy, 
and manage baths and wash-houses siuce 1846^ 
(9 10 Viet. c. 74). The local govcniment 

board superintends tJie administration of all 
these acts. 

(6) Shi])ping laws, including the wage -law 
of sailom, were first consolidated in 1854 (17 
& 18 Viet. c. 104). The chief innovation of 
^ this law was that it gave tlio board of trade 
wide powers of supervision and control over Ihe 
construction and salety of«hip3, over the grant 
of certificates to ca})tains, and over the mode 
•of paying wages, etc. The Passengers Act 
1855 contained piovisions as to the number 
and accommodation of passengers ; and the 
Merchant Shipping Amendment Act 1871, as 
to the draught of the ship when loaded ; these 
provisions, which have been gradually added 

1 Here a public body directly competes with privats 
induatrias. 
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to, may be regarded as corollaries from the pro- 
visions as to “safety” in pt. iv. of the act of 
1854. But § 1G8 of tlio last consolidating 
act (The Mcidiant Sliipjjing Act 1894) borrows 
from 43 & 44 Vict. c. IG a i)nnci])le which liiids 
no j)arallcl in earlier acts, altliongh it was fore- 
shadowed by Lord Stowell’s argument that no 
contractual freedom obtains between master and 
man (1 Haggard’s Adni. Rep, 355). It enacts 
that the coui’t can rescind unjust and substitute 
just terms in tlic contract bctwf^cn master and 
man ; that is to say, the court can settle the 
amount of wages. 1 

(c) The prohibition to pay wages in kind, j 

which dates fiom the niiildlo ages, was for the 
first time extomlcd to agricultural labourers, 
for certain ])ur]>osos, and other labourers by 
the Truck Ainendincnt Act 1887 (see Tiiuck 
System). I 

(d) The General Post Oflice, which ac(iuirpd | 
its monopoly of carrying letters by 12 Car. IT. 
c. 35, acquired a telegraph monopoly under 31 
k 32 Vict. c. 110. Its issue of j)ostal orders 
(under 3 A 4 Vict. c. 96, § 38), and its savings 
banks (24 & 25 Vict. c. 14), imply an assump- 
tion on its juirt of the role of jioor man’s banker, 
and represent a new departure.^ 

Secoiuih/, there arc the laws directly arising 
out of new inventions which have changed the 
face of society. 

Thus (a) railways had to create their lines 
by means of compulsory purchases (ace Lands 
Clauses Con.solidation Act 1845), and they sub- 
jected thomsc'lvcs, in return, to certain dis- 
abilities (see Railway Clau-sc-s Consolidation Act 
1845), the chief disability being that of having 
to run cheap trains, and of having their 
maximum rates fixed and, in ca.so their concern 
was a success, revised from time to time by 
government (7 & 8 Vict. c. 85).^ The 
authorities exorcising jurisdiction over the.se 
matters are under tlie Rai’way and Canal 
Traffic Acts 1888 to 1894, ^partly the board of 
trade and pai-ily the railway and canal com- 
missioners. It is easy to see how a maximum 
rate might in many ca.scs mean the same thing 
as the actual rate. Thus b^c-laws under the 
Town Police Clauses Act 1847, and the pro- 
visions of the Metropolitan Stage and Hackney 
Carriages Act 1853, porhajis suggested by rail- 
way law, lixcil tlio actual faro for cabs.* It is 
also to be noted that the provision for {Ksnny-a- 
milo fares in the act of 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, 

§ 6) has developed into The Clicap Trains Act 
1883, under which the board of trade and rail- 
way commissioners have to bo satisfied of the* 
accommodation provided at this rate, and of 
the adequacy of provision for cheap workmen’s 
trains. The limits within which they exercise 
their discretion are not defined.* 

1 Here the state regulates prices. 

s Here the state directl}' competes with priva*^e in- 

toiulea. 


(5) The rise and progress of the Factory 
Acts (1802-1902) is traced elsewhere. 

Thirdly, iheio are laws dictiitcd by a now 
aocial policy with regaid to old social condi- 
tions. 

(rt) The Elementary Education Act 1870 
authorised the use of coiiqjiil.sion to jliako 
parents send their children to school. The 
compulsory clauses have been more and more 
enforced, es]»ocially under the Amending Act 
of 1880. 

(6) Commissioners appointed by government 
liuve since The Laud Law (Ireland) Act 1881 
fixed the rents of Irish tenants, and since the 
Crofters’ Holdings (Seollaiid) Aft 1886 of • 
.Scotch “crofters.”* Tiie Iiisli act was ex- 
tendeil to lessees by the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act 1887. 

(e) The Allotment Acts 1832-1882 enabled 
local antborities to hold, hire, and enclose land 
for the pnr[) 08 e of letting it to industrious 
cottagem. Tljcse acta weie chiefly not ex- 
clusively applied for the purjiose of restoring 
to the poor land taken from tlm ]) 0 or under 
Iiiclosure Acts (see e.t;. 8 & 9 Vict. c. 118, 

§ 73). The Allotment Acts of 1887 k 1892 
and sections 9 & 10 of the Local Governinent 
Act 1894, go further and enable local authorities 
to take laud compulsorily for the }mrpos 0 of 
allotments. Historically these laws grew out 
of pauper legislation (59 Geo. HI. c. 12 ; 1 & 2 
Will. IV. c. 42), logically they are the expres- 
sion of new agrarian ideas to which there is no 
analogy since the Tudor and early Stuart policy 
of “ laying land to houses ” for the beiiclit of 
small tenants aud labourcis (.see e,y. G. Roberts’ 
Social History, 1856, p. 184). 

{d) Compulsory tenus are often read into 
certain contracts which pas.s property. Thus 
it i3tj)rovided by 17th century judge -made 
law that a mortgagor cannot contract away 
his power of redeeming. The agricultural 
tenant qua agricultural tenant, can kill ground 
game under The Ground Game Act 1880, 
and has compen.sation for imjirovemcnts under 
the Agricullunil Holdings Acts 1883-1 900. The 
tenant-right of Irish tenants includes under 
the land act of 1870 compensation for dis- 
turbance, and under that of 1881 fixity of 
tenure and free sale. Under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts 1854-94, the sailor’s contract 
for wages involves a lion on the ship. The 
Employer’s Liability Bill, which passed the 
House of Commons in 1893, gave workmen 
.compensation for accidents on the false analogy 
of tliis principle, by compulsorily inserting an 
iiuplieil term in the contract beriveen employer 
and employee. It has always been a moot 
point where the law of contract ends aud the 
law of property begins. In all the above cases, 
except perhaps the last, the sjfiiere of the 
latter was enlarged at the expense of that of 
the former. The judiciary or legislature held 
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In these oases that certain contracts shall be 
construed as necessarily involving the trans- 
ference of certain rights of property. How far 
this means may be used to favour new schemtes 
of social policy is one of the historical problcnis 
of our time (see La noun in Rklation to 
the Law ; Lauour Si'A’JTItes). j. i>. r. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE (from American point of 
view). In treating the subject of laissez-faire, 
the earlier writers on economics in the United 
States follow the general lines laid down by 
their English contemporaries. For the most 
part they accojit laissez-faire as an economic 
maxim, though they are by no means in agree- 
ment concerning the limits of its application as a 
fixed rule of practical statesmanship. The great 
point of controversy lay in its pertinency to the 
system of protection jiractiscd by the federal 
government, and upon this the })rincipal Ameri- 
can economists are divided. The “ orthodox 
school " have disjdayed their deference to the 
classicai English economists by going in many 
instances to an even gi'cater extreme of claim- 
ing for all economic laws the force of unbend- 
ing laws of nature. Thus Aniasa Walkkr 
{Scimee of Wealth, p. 110) maintains that so 
far as the state urges the claims of its own 
safci.y in justification of interference with 
industry, “the principles of economic science 
must bo silent,” but that this interference is 
rarely, if ever, necessary, and that it cannot be 
too often repeated that individuals only need to 
be “ let alone,” A. L. Perry (Political Econom^j, 
p. 96) speaks of the natural laws of production 
as “inexorable” in their operation, and as 
taking their revenge without pity whenever 
custom or legislation thwarts them. In his 
later Intrahiction to Political Economy, p. 153, 
ho asserts that it would be nothing less than 
“ presumptuous ” for certain men to st^ up at 
wdl barriers to trade and then to undertake to 
def nu the.se barriers as an economical ble.ssing 
to the world. William G. Sumner, in the fifth 
of his Lectures on the History of Protection in 
the United States, repeats that we are living 
here “under immutable and inexorable laws of 
social orgf-uisation,” which we can neither 
avoid nor evade, and which avenge themselves 
when we try to escape their operation. Simon 
Newcomb ranges himself with the “orthodox 
school,” but is more moderate in his views. 
His Principles of Political Economy (p. 444 
et seq.) distinguish between laissez-faire as a 
principle and as a policy. He enumerates 
certain non-economio limitations to its practical 
application ; he further distinguishes between* 
what he terms the “Lt-alone" principle and 
the “ keep-out ” principle, the foimer claiming 
that the government should not stop the citizen, 
the latter that it should not act itself. A 
review of the ciiticisms urged against the “ let- 
alone” principle leads Newcomb to the con- 
elusion that it cannot be regarded as a neoes- 


jary and universal tnith, but that the exceptions 
adduced are insufficient to prove the principle en- 
tirely invalid. In a later assay (Science Economic 
Discussions, p. 64) Newcomb tones down his 
contention for laissez-faire: “The school ol 
non-interference claims that, os a general rule, 
Iheso [economic] ends arc best attained by 
giving the adult individual the widest liberty 
within the limits prescribed by considerations 
of health and morality. ” 

The American School of early economists 
deny the universal applicability of laissez-faire, 
but they, too, are not at one with each other. 
Henry C. Carey, the apostle of tlio jirotective 
.sy.stcra, regards laissez-faire as tlie goal in 
which that system is to end (cp. Social Science, 
iii. p. 442). His works would load us to infer 
that the doctrine of laissez-faire is disastrous 
in its' operation only when applied in a com- 
munity in which industrial develo] uncut is still 
to be accomplished (ibid. p. 616). Among 
his followers, Horace Greeley (Essays, p. 129) 
sitnply refuses in so many words to accept the 
doctrine, whioli he proceeds to demolish with 
the adjectives “fallacious, pestilent, and utterly 
mistaken,” while E. l^eshine Smith (Manual of 
PolUical Economy), and Ilol)ert E. Thompson 
(Political Economy), upliokl the protective 
system as an exception to laissezfaire, as a con- 
dition of greater economic freedom yet to come. 
Francis Bowen, likewise of the school of Carey, 
professes faith in the “let-alone” principle, 
whose limitations, he says (American Political 
Economy, p. 18), are nearly as obvious as the 
principle itself ; and which is in no way infringed 
by the maintenance of a protective tarilf (ibid. 

p. 21). 

President Francis A. Walker holds aloof 
from both these “ schools,” though inclining 
slightly to the one first discussed. With refer- 
ence to laissez-faire ho agi’ces substantially 
with Cairnea and Jevons, whom he quotes with 
approval in hk Political Economy, but adheres 
1o the policy so far as to insist (p. 416) that 
freedom is the nile and restraint the exception. 
While the necessity of making exceptions to 
the rule of freedom of individual action has 
been completely established, those who make 
these are bound to show cause for eveiy such 
act of interference ; their case is to be made 
good against a powerful presumption in favour 
of liberty — the condition which has the promise 
not only of that which now is, but also of that 
which is to come (ibid. {>. 464). 

The real revolt against laissez-faire appears 
with the rise of the “ new school ”of American 
economists comprising the younger writers more 
or less influenced by German thought This 
group, under the leadership of Richard T. My, 
was active in forming the American Economie 
A.ssociation in 1885 to protest against the all- 
sufficiency of laissez-faire. Ely had but shortly 
before asserted (Past and Present, p. 2S) that 
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laimz-faire “never held at any time in any 
countiy, and no maxim ever made a more com- 
plete fiasco when the attempt was seriously 
made to apply it in the state.” The first 
paragi'aph of the declaration of principles which 
he proposed for the iiowly-formed association 
concluded with these Avoids : “ We hold that 
the doctrine of hiisscz-fairc is unsafe in politics 
and unsound in morals, and that it suggests 
an inadequate explanation of tlie relation 
between the state and the citizens.” The ilis- 
cussion upon this subject disclosed the fact that 
while there wore grave olijcctions on the ])art 
of many present to taking a decided stanii on 
the (lucstion of state ii'terferenee, the trend of 
opinion was substantially in harmony with the 
declaration formulated' by Dr. Ely. As iinally 
accepted, however, tlio liist paragiaph leads: 
“ Weregardtho state as an agency whose po.sitive 
assistance is ono of the indispensable conditions 
of human jirogi-oss,” while an ajtjicudcd note 
annonncc.s that it was [)roj)OHed .nul adopted as 
a general indication of the views and jn.iqioses 
of those who founded tho association, but was 
not to bo regarded as Innding on individu.il 
moinbers. The general view's of the “new 
scliool” al.so liiid expression in an exhaustive 
arraignment of tho vlectriiw' by 

Henry C. Adams, a leading member, eiiuthv) 
The lUhiiion of (he Stnlc to [tuioslrial Ai-fhn, 
and rcpnhlislicd by the American Economic 
Association. Ad;mis follows clo.sely the analyti- 
cal metliod.s of Oaii iios. Tie restates llic doc- 
trine in the form of a syllogism, and denies its 
logical basis ; but ho refuses to stop with (lairnes 
at dcstioyiiig its claims as a working rule of 
economies, and supplies its jilaee with a newly- 
formulated iirinoiplo of state iuierfcronce. lie 
contends that it becomes the duly of tho state to 
interfere in imliistrial relations, (1) to (hdeimi'i" 
the plane of competitive action ; (2) to realise 
for society the boiiotits of inoiio[)oiy ; and (3) to 
restore social harmony by extending the lune- 
tions of tho state. From this position, namely, 
of fixing a field wdiere tlio rule of interference is 
to bo recognised, tow'ard which many of the 
younger economists seemed to incline a few 
years ago, a reaction has .set in in very recimt 
times — a reaction in which the attitude of 
Proaideiit Walker is finding favour with tho 
greater number of economic students in the 
United States. J. Lawrein'e Laugliliii (Jounml 
of Political M'onomy, I. No. 1) maintains that 
“the ouco-called ‘ new* school’ ” is lo.sing its 
authority in the American Economic Association, 
but this has been streiiuoiwl y denied. Tho 
goneiai drift of economic opinion, as indicated 
in the current writings of members of the 
association, however, appears to be against tho 
exercise of state interference in every case where 
tlie preponderance oLevidenco is not clearly in 
favour of its expediency and beneficence. 

Tho applications of the maxim of laissezfaire 


may be conveniently discussed with reference to 
the violations of the rule of non-in Lerfereuce by 
the federal, state, and municipal governments, 
(y Tlio legislation of the federal government lias 
never conformed to the doctrine of laissez-faire. 
The very first revenue law enacted in 1789 pro- 
fesses in its preamble to afibrd protectioi^ to 
American industrio.s, and this purpose lias never 
been ahseiit from the {.irilF, whether proposed by 
one political pai’y nr the other ; while the author 
of the l.‘ite.st Wilson tun If law acknowledges that 
it is a protective ineas ire. An outright bounty 
on sugar has been tlio ci.lmiiiatio’ of tlie orolec- 
tive policy. The United ^t;■t^•s he, 1 stock io ouch 
of tho two United Statot. inks. It furiiLslied 
funds for the first oxperiiii' s wiUt the td-clrio 
telegraph, and encouraged llic luiihln gotrai’ oa ls 
by tho grunt of lau<l subs’ lies and even by the 
loan of money. It supj)ro- u"! note i^.'-iie- iiy state 
and private bank.s, and rifmlero^ t. o. >\eiit tlie 
.sale of food products Vjuer l.i -c n.Mees (u;, oleo- 
marg.ariue), (2) Tho.st.uh g'-oniirneias liavo been 
iio less active m ja' litijialing lu industrial unilor- 
takings. 'I'hey iiavo built lailroad,?, J>iibso#il.od to 
the stock of railway oorporutions, and given ihom 
aid )»y donations of land and money. I'lioy iiave 
later .stojijied in to limit theabu.ses of jnivato rail- 
road niiu.agemoiit, in some iicstaiicos ending in tho 
^talulorj prescription of maximiiiri rato.s of chatgos 
lor the transportation of pa.s.sei)gers and freight. 
'J’liey at one time quite generally entered into the 
b.inking business. Factory legislation of all kinds 
li.'is found its w'ay on to llic .statute - book.s of 
different states, while a few state.s hav'e established 
limits upon the hours of daily labour. (3) Ameri- 
can municipalities, when duly authorised tliordo, 
have not he.sitated fo overstep the bouud.s pre- 
.sctilx'd ljy laissez-faire. Their activity lie.s largely 
in the field of so-called “monopoins of service.” 
Til 1890, nine cities owned ami operated gas-works ; 
out of 2037 water- vvoiks plants, 877 were uudei 
pui)li( miuiagemenl ; about 1 .^j 0 cities and towni 
operatei^ electric lighting jdaiits ; one street rail- 
way was conducted b) a municipal administrative 
boanl. At the same time many other cities shared 
in tho profits of these quasi-public enterprises. 
The activity of American municipalities in this 
fiold ap}»cars to be on the increase, 

[Amasa Walker, Science of WeaXthy N. Y., 
1866. — A. L. I’erry, Political Kcmiomy, N. Y., 
1883 ; Jvlrmluction to PolUical Hconom}/, N. Y., 

1883. — William Graham Sumner, Lectures m the 
History of Protection in the United States, N. Y., 

1884. — Simon Newcomb, Principles of PoUticed 
Economy, N. Y., 1886. — II. C. Carey, Social 
Science, Pbila., 1877.— Horace Greeley, Essays 
designed to elucidide the Science of Political 
Economy, Pbila., 1869. — E. Pe.shine Smith, 
ManvM of PolUical Economy, Phila., 1877. — 
•Ivobert E. Thompson, PolUiced Economy, Phila., 
1882. — Francis Bowen, American Political Econ- 
omy, N. Y., 1870.— Francis A. Walker, Political 
Economy, N. Y., 1883. — Richard T. Ely, Past 
ai\d Present of Pditicxd Economy, IdsAto., 1884. — 
Henry C. Adams, Relation qf the State to Indus- 
trial Action, Balto., 18S6. — 0. P. Dunbar ou th« 
“Reaction in Political Economy,” in Quart&rly 
Journal of Economics, Boston, Oct. 1886.— -J. 
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Lawrouce liaisglilin oa “Political Economy in the 
United States," in Jowrnal of Poliiiccd Economy^ 
Chicago, L, No. 1, 1893.— >^7ice Economic Dis- 
cussion, N. Y,, 1886 , — Report of the OrganiscUit^ 
of live American Ecmomic Association, Balto., 
1886.] ^ v.R. 

lA JONCHEllE, DE. See De La 
JONOH lCllB. 

LAlTTl or Lac is a Hindustani word iiioan- 
injf 100,000, eoimiioiily used in Indian finance 
in computing rupees, c. A. H. 

LALOR, John (1814-1 8r>6), was a writer 
on social questions. He graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1837. As an assistant 
poor-law comniissioner lie collected much 
valuable information, but in 1830 he left 
Ireland for London, where he became one of 
the editors of the Morning Chronicle. About 
1844 he also became editor of a Unitarian 
weekly paper, Tfte Enquirer, to which he con- 
tributed papers on social questions, such as the 
Factory Bill, licland, and Education. 

Lalor’i last woik was Money and Mm'ols: a 
Hook for the Times (London, 18.52). Tlie in’oblem 
heie discussed is "vluit will become of the ten 
inillious of new gold w'hicb, “within a coinpara- 
tivoly short period," says Ijalor (p. 103), have come 
into England. The author thinks that instead ol 
coming into the currency the inllux will (piicken 
trade, especially in Lancashire (p. 110), encouriigc 
rasli speculation, and eirect a lise not only in 
manufucturing, but also in agricultural incomes. 
In short, it will exist an capital (p. 124). In the 
second part, of the work Lalor advocates “the 
ado})tiou of a financial policy, whicli, though ])(•!- 
fectly consistent with free trade in the food of the 
people, is not consistent with the exaggerated 
maxim of leaving the whole direction of industry 
to private inti rest” (p. 125). As a prcfaiition 
against the laissez-faire principle, he suggests the 
expenditure of excess capital in agricultural or 
colonising loams, in the improvement town 
dwellings, sanitation, and the water-stijiply. The 
po.''iLion of England among the nations, and the 
national defences, are next discussed, wh ’ i in part 
iii. tlie author pa.sses on to consider the remedy 
for the social evils with which England i.s 
threatened. After discussing tlie respe. Live jirc- 
scrqitions of Auguste Comte and T. Caulyle, Lalor 
insists that practical Christianity can be the only 
eiToctuul cure for the diseased body politic. A 
portion of the book was in 1804 reprinted as Eng- 
land among ike Nations. a. l. 

LA LUZERNE, C^SAii- G uillaume de 
( 1738-1821), teniied by Lecky “au eminently 
wise and high minded statesman,” cnteied the 
church and became Bishop of I^angres at the 
ago of tliirty-two. In 1789 be endeavoured to 
stein the democratic torrent by jiroposing the 
ostablisliment of 'a socon'^ ebambor, and, wlion 
this propo.sal was rejected, the addition of GOO 
members to the representatives of tlie nobles 
and clergy. Unable to influence events, ho 
retired to his diocese, and afterwards emigrated 
to Switzerland, whence, how'ever, he iclnmed 
on tlic accession to power of Napoleon. After 


the restoration he was made a peer of France, 
and in 1817 a cardinal. 

Among numerous other works he \irote 
Dissertations sur le prU du commerce, Dijon, 
1823, 8vo, 8 vols. ; a voluminous ti’eatise on 
idle lawfulness, from the stand-point of the 
Roman Catholic Church, of taking interest for 
money (see Interest and Usury). 

[Dictionnaire des ParUmentaires Fran<;.ais, 
Palis, 1891, vol . \\.—Novvelle Biographie Gcn^ale, 
Parks, 1860, vol. xxix . — Iniroduciion to the Study 
of PoUlkal Economy, by Jj. Cossa, Eng. trails,, 
Loudon, 1893, 8vo, p. 162.] H. E, B. 

LA MARE, DE. See De La Mare. 

LAMl^iE, Samuel (11. 1657), mercbaiit, 
published Scasonahh Ohservations humbly offered 
to his Highness Ulc Lord I'rokchr, London, 
16.57, fob, in which be suggested the cstablisb- 
iiicnt of a bank at London. His scheme was, 
tliat governors should be eboson from the 
trading conijianics, that ibo bank slioiild “let 
out imaginary money on credit at or 3 per 
cent at most,” and receive deposits with- 
drawable on demand, tliat all “ bills ol 
exchange” sliould t>o n'ceived and paid into 
the bank, and that the profits should go “ to 
the good men who manage the bank.” The 
bank was also to sujqily another .subordinate 
one “with .stock to let out any sum under £5 
or £1 0 at reasonable rates upon pawns or other 
security.” Lambe's ]iro})OSiils W'cre referred to 
a committee of the East India Company for 
their consideration on 30th Doc. 1657. Ilia 
woik also contains useful information on the 
Navigation Act, tlio comyietitiou between 
England and Holland, and other subjects. 

w. a. s. h. 

LAM BIN DE SAINT F£LL\. See Lottin, 

A. P. 

LAMMAS-LANDS, lammas-meadows, 

were open-field arable and pasture lands, hold 
in severalty and enclosed during tho growing 
of tho corn a" 1 Iniy crops rospoctively, but 
open during tho rest of the year to all who had 
rights of common upon Uieiii. Tlicy were thus 
commonable, not common, lamls. Under the 
old open-field system of agriculture such 
common rights might be upon the wliolc a 
convenience to the inhabitants, but the intro- 
duction of roots made rights of winter pasture 
intolerably wasteful ; as late, however, as 1844, 
lands subject to these lights were still abundant 
in England, though there were few or none 
in Wales. ’ 

Lawyers generally distinguish “lammas” 
* from “ shack ” lands by the fact that the 
former were commonable to other inhabitants 
be.sides tho.se liaving severalty rights on tho 
land. But Nasse {Eeldgemeinschaft, p. 3) 
denies this dislinction, which he thinks a mere 
local detail. The classes of commoners varied 
locally ; they were “ sometimes tho inhabitant! 
of the parish ; sometimes a class of inhabitonta, 
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M the freemen of the neighbouring town, or 
even the liouseholciors ; and perhaps more 
generally the owners or occupiers of ancient 
tenements wiLliin the parish, usually termed 
tofts" (G. W. Cooke, Adn for faciliUiliny the 
Imlomre of Commom in England and Wales, 
1850). Tlio usual time for the resumption ol 
common rigid s was Ijainmas-day, 12th August^ 
(the old 1st August) for araltlo lands, and 6th 
July (tlio old Midsummer) for meadows. Com- 
monablo mciidows wore probably called lammas 
meadows by analogy, as it is rare to find them 
opened as late as Jjammas-day. In some cases 
the common rights lasted till Novembci*, in some 
till the middle of Kebruaiy. The fixed dates for 
opening, especially Lammas day, gave rise to 
difficulties which were met in various ways. 
About Nottingham, when the customary day 
arrived, according to a witness before the select 
committee in 1814, “the pojnilation issue out, 
destroy the fences, tear down the gates, and 
commit a great many other lawless acts, which 
they cci'tainly have a right to do.” These 
Nottingham lands were used for recreation, 
not for pasluro. In other places things were 
managed better. On the lands of 8t. John, 
Hackney, on 26th July 1692, the “proprietors 
of the commonable lands" were “allowed ten 
days to carry off their crops on account of the 
wett”; and there is a similar entry in 1763 
(Gamier, English Latulcd Interest, 1892, p. 
202). Scriven (Law of Copyholds, 6th edition, 
p. 310) cites a case where the beginning and 
end of the season were regulated by bye-laws 
made by the tenants of the manor ; and an 
act of 13 Geo. HI. c. 81, § 7, enacted that 
three - fourths in number and value of the 
occninors of open- and common -field lands 
might agi’oe in a meeting to postjione the 
opening for a reasonable time. Later enclosures 
have left few traces of these commonable lauds. 

[See evideuce of Messrs. Blainire, W. Keen, 
T. Hawkesley, T. S. Woolley^, 11. F. Graham, and 
H. Chawter before Select Coininittee on Inclosures, 
1844. — J. Williams, Rights (f Cominon. — Elton, 
Treatise on Commons and Waste, fxinds. — Wool- 
rych, Rights of Common. — Vinogi’adoff, Villainage 
in England. — Maine, Village Communities, Lecture 
iii. — Marshall, Rural Kcmwiny, of various counties, 
— For similar French cusloin, see Secbolmi, “French 
Peasant Proprietorship," Emn. Jour., 1891,] 

B. 0. F. 

LAMOND, Elizabisth (1860- 1891), was 
the eldest daughter of William lAamond, advo- 
cate at the Scotch bar. She had hoped to de- 
vote herself to teaching, and she was engaged in 
thio ork at St. Andrews before entering Girton 
College, Cambridge, where she obtained honours 
in history (1885-1887). A ftcr a few months of 

* The new style was introduced tliroughont the 
British dominions in lf52, by oinittiftR eleven nominal 
dayaaitor 2nd Sept., and dating the next day 14th Sept. 
ioHtaad of the third. 


teaching at Winchester her health gave way and 
she was forced to occupy heiself Avith literary 
work. In 1890 slie edited for the Royal His- 
tjprical Society four unpublished treatises in 
Norman French, Walter of Henley, Se^mchaucUf 
the anonymous JTnshandri/, and Grosseteste’s 
Rules. The translation and glossary gave yooil 
of her scholarly feeling and accurate knowledge. 
In the course of researclios connected with this 
work, slio discovered that tlie well • known 
dialogue, published by W. S. in 1581, liad been 
composed some yeais earlier, and in a convincing 
article in the English Historiail Review in April 
1891, gave good grounds for believing tliat it had 
been really written in 1549, that John Halks 
was the author, and that Coventry was the 
place of writing. She was not able to complete 
the edition of tlie Discourse on the Common 
W ml of this Realm of England, on which she 
was engaged at the time of her doatli ; but a 
posthumous publication contains the result ol 
licr researches. Walter of Henley, Longmans. 
— Discourse of Common Weal, Camfl. Univ. 
Press. See also a review of the latter work in 
Econxymic Journal, Decomber 1893. w. C. 

LAMPREDI, Giovanm Mauta (18th 
centiuy), piofessor of public law in tlie univer 
aity of Pisa, and author of Del Commercio de% 
popolinmtrali in tempo di yv£rra, Milan, 1831, 
12uio. 

This work, which according to M'Cullooh 
(Lit. of Pol. Eeon., p. 127) is well reasoned 
and of considerable authority, was twice trans- 
lated into French, first by Jos. Accarias de 
Serioniie (La Haye, 1793, 2 vola. 8vo), and 
again by Pcuchet (Paris, 1802). The latter, 
in his preface, remarks that Lampredi has on 
the whole treated his subject impartially, but 
with ^strong bias in favour of neutral goods 
])assing free. 

Other publications of Lampredi are : — Del 
governo civile degli ardichi Toscani e ddlc cause 
lidla hr dccadenza, discurso, Lucca, 1760, 
4 to. — J, M. L. . . . de licentia in hostm liber 
singularis, in quo S. Cocceii sententia de infinite 
licentia m hosiem . . . confutatur, Florence, 
1761, 8vo. — Saggio segpra lafdosojia. degli antichi 
Etruschi, dissertazione istorico-crilica, Firenze, 
1756, 4to. A. L, 

LAND. Primitive custom recognises certain 
rights in and over land ; the “ right of the first 
clearer " to regard tlio land which he cultivates 
as Ills ovA'u family holding (Baden Powell, 
Systems of Land Tenure in British India, 
i. 221) ; the riglit of a chief or freeman to a 
share in the territory which he helps to defend 
against outsiders ; tlie right of a chief to levy 
tribute from those who liold land under hii 
lu-otoetion. There is at this stage no owaar^ 
.ship in the modern .sense of tlio term ; the 
}>owera of the individual are controlled by 
family rights and local custom. Common 
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(Wnership, it should bo noted, is not a n»ark of 
locial pquality, but rather of inequality ; it 
;rows out of the coiiibiiiation of members of a 
uling family to maintain their landlord-right, 
>r of monibers of a subject community who e.in 
inly live and pay llieir tribute by adopting co- 
ipcmtive methods of husbandry. When the 
tato comes into existence the family loses 
ome of its importance ; the individual chief or 
lOuse-father is not merely the administrator of 
. common inheritance ; he is domimis or owner 
if his land ; it is a thing in 2>atrimo7iw, to be 
lisi)Oscd of by will or settlement, a thing in 
ovimcrcio, whieli ho can sell or mortgage. 
dominium, absolute ownership, is the basis of 
he lioman law of ownership and jiossessiou. 
IMic system had great economic advantages, 
)ut the small cultivating owner could not hold 
lis own under the stress of comp(‘ti(ion ; the 
endency was towards the formation of the Lati- 
CNnin.M, larg(' estates cultivated hy slaves, 
fho Teutonic chiefs wdio founded their kingdoms 
in the ruins of the empire admired the precision 
if Koinan law' ; hut they retained the primitive 
)clief in the trilul or national organisation of 
oeicty. The hing as leader of the nation was 
ord paramount over all lands, and claimed 
orvicc and allegiance from their owners ; he 
vas ]:ot in direct rchition with the i)ea8antry, 
ixcept on ids own estates, but he protected 
hem, so far as he had power, against the 
ippression of their immediate lords. England 
3 a ty])ical example of feudal monarchy ; the 
tate, 1 .. presen ted by parliament and the king’s 
iidgcs, broke down the rights of the gi'cat lords, 
aid gave freedom of disposition to all owmers 
if land. Ill 1285 the lords obtained an act 
o maintain the strict rule of entail ; but ilie 
ourts did not favour ‘ ‘ perpetuities, 'H.e. arrange- 
nents for tying up property for iudcjnitely 
ong periods ; the statute was evaded, and the 
iw,.or in fee tail was enabled to exercise all the 
■iglK« of an owner in fee simple. Military 
enures were linally abolished in 1661. The 
orviccs of SocAOJi; tenants (ordinaiy freeholders) 
rere commuted for nxed sums of mom y ; with 
he change in the value of money these annual 
layments bi.eamo of no importince and were 
lought lip or forgotten. Copyhold tenure, 
vhore it survives, still operates to curtail the 
rcedom of disposition enjoyed by the owner 
if land ; but the Copyhold Acts, passed between 
.841 and 1887, provide a variety of fonns 
thereby copyhold lands may be enfrancliised 
ir turned into freehold (see the Copy li old Act 
,894). Tlio Real Property Commission of 
830 marks a turning-print in the history of 
lur land law's ; the suggestions of tho eom- 
nissioners were embodied in a long scries of 
efonning slaLutcs. Porms of settlement and 
tonveyance have been simplified, and cx- 
ensive powers of disposition have been given 
0 owners, i,e, to persons having a life 


estate or .tiier limited interest in land. Undei 
the Settled Land Act of 1882 a tenant for life 
may sell a family estate ; the purcliose money 
is treated as cajutal to be invested, and remains 
subject to the tinists of tho settlement. In 
many points tho law of real property has been 
assimilated to the rules which govern tho devo- 
lution and disposition of ])crsoiial projierty. 
Legislation has not dostro^'cd tho sentiment 
w'hich leads an owner of land to add to hLs 
estates and to transmit tlio inheritance un- 
divided to his eldest son ; the practice of re- 
settling family estates in each generation still 
])revails among the groat landlords. There has 
been of late years a marked reaction against 
the liberal doctrine of absolute ownership and 
free contract. The Agi'icultural Holdings Act 
of 1883 is based on the assumption that a 
tenant-farmer is not in a position to contract 
freely with his landlord, and must therefore be 
protected by the state. Tho Irish Land Acts 
of 1870 and 1881 had gone farther in tlic same 
direction ; they introduced a kind of dual 
ownership in land, and attempts have since 
boon made to restore the rule of individual 
owuicrship hy assisting tho tenant to jairchase 
his landlord’s interest. In Scotland, tlic crofters 
of the higlilands and islands have obtained 
legislation of a similar character. In England, 
there lias not been as yet any iiigent demand 
for judicial routs or schemes of laud purchase ; 
farinci’s are fairly content with tlio Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and laboiiicrs W'iih tho acts 
which facilitate the acquisition oi allotments 
and small holdings. Socialist ideas in regard 
to land have begun to inlliicnce the popular 
mind. Sir Henry Maine pointed to tho rapid 
settlement of North America as an example of 
what can be done under a system of individual 
ownership ; Mr. Henry George uses the United 
States as an examjile of the evils caused by 
pennitting large tracts of land to be lield and 
disposed of by private ow'uers. Mr. George 
w'oiild “ nation.. lis'’ tlio land by taxing it up 
tu its annual value ; and in England various 
plans liave been proposed for intercepting what 
is called tho “unearned increment” in the 
valu* of land (see llKT’rKiiMKN'i’). If tlie 
legislature suceceds in creating a largo body 
of small owners, there will probably be a reac- 
tion in favour of absolute ow'nei'sbip ; for this 
reason the more logical among Mr. George’s 
disciples oppose the measures wliich have for 
their object tho multiifiication of peasant 
proprietors. 

Laws requiring the regisiiatiou of all titles 
to land are advocated on the ground that they 
help to simplify transfers. Tliey have worked 
well in new countries, but gi-eat difiiculties are 
encountered in ap])lying sucli laws to an old 
country where titles are already complicated. 
In England the acts jicmiitting or requiring 
registration have not been successful. 
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[Fustel de Coulanf'es, Origin of Properly in 
Land (Eng. trans. by M, Ashley), — B;iden Powell, 
Sy. stems of Land Tenure in Bnluh Inulia , — Cob- 
den Club, Systems of iMTid Tenure in different 
Countries . — Sliaw Lefevre, Agrarian Tenures.^ 

T. li. 

In connection with Land the following carticles 
occur in the Dictionary: — Agricultural Com- 
munity ; Agricultural Holdings Acts ; Agri- 
cultural Ry.slcins ; Agriculture in England ; Allot- 
ments ; Aiable Land, Conversion of, into Pasture; 
Commons; Corvee; Cottiers; Culture, Largo and 
Small ; Dejiopulation ; Depression, Agricultural ; 
Domesday Book ; Emigration ; Enclo.suro.s ; En- 
franchisement of Land ; Entail ; Farming; Feudal- 
ism ; Forests, Medueval ; Forests, Economic 
Aspects of ; Gangs, Agricultural ; Holdings, 
Large and Small ; Iinpot Unique ; I, and ; liund 
Companies ; Land, Domiiine Cong<'abl(' ; Land- 
gafol ; Land, Law Relating to ; Land Li'gislation, 
Irish ; Land, Nationalisation of ; Lands, Public, 
of the United Slates ; Land licgistratinn ; Jiand 
System in the American Colonies ; Land Tax ; 
Land Tenures ; Land Bank.s, Schemes of, in 
England ; Landes-Creditkassen ; Majorat ; Manor; 
Metayage ; Mifdayer, in West Indies ; Minorat ; 
Open Fields; Peasant Proprietors; Primogeni- 
ture ; Rent ; Rent Charge ;’ Rent of Land ; Serf ; 
Services, Predial and Military ; Settled Land. 

LAND COMPANIES may, as a result of 
practical experience, be divided into two classes : 
one consisting of those which arc concerned with 
the oxjiloitation of large blocks of land, chiefly 
abroad ; the other of those which deal rather 
with the finaiieiiig of owners and occupiers 
of .land and the realisation of their produce. 

(1) Companies which take up blocks of land 
may lie again subdivided into two cki-sses, con- 
si.sting resfiectivoly of-- - 

(а) Those whoso primary object is colonisa- 
tion. A notable exainjilo of these, both 
from its own history and its close connection 
with Edward Gibbon Wakefield, was the 
old New Zealand Company of 1825, which 
became in 1838 the New Zealand Colonisation 
Company, and in 1839 the New Zealand Land 
Company. To a large extent this company, by 
taking up lands and allotting them to settlei's, 
was the parent of colonisation in New Zealand. 
It was a typo of a regular system of which 
there were other exanijilcs almut the same 
period of English history. In later times 
(1884), the Methuen settlement in South 
Africa, which turned out a failure, was a 
company of this kind, and the more recent 
Bechiianaland Concessions Company, nowmergod 
in the London and Pretoria Financial Agency, 
hau u similar object in taking up and ro-.sollii]g 
large areas of farm land. 

(б) Tliose companies whose primary object 
is the use of the land for mining, timher- 
ciitting, etc., and rnpre rarely for actual cultiva- 
tion. This is the more popular class at the 
preseut tune; and of late years many largo 


concossions of land all over the world have 
been given for these jiurjioscs both by civilised 
and .savage states. The Bechnanaland Land 
ajid Exjiloratioii Com[iany, the Mexican Conces- 
sions Company, the Pahang Concessions 
Company, are instances which have been 
recently before the i»uhlic. Such compgiiies 
are too oflcri of a speculative cliaracter, and 
too apt to rely upon malting jiroflts by ])art- 
iiig with portions of their territory to other 
companies. 

Tlie British South Africa Company is a 
notable instance of a com]>aT)y combining both 
functions [cp. Colonies, Government of, by 
Companies]. 

(2) “Land mortgage and financial agencies” 
is the general term udo])tcd in the share lists 
for companies of our second class, hut their 
titles vary; for instance we have the Anglo- 
African I^and, Mortgage, and Investment Coni- 
p.any, the Auckland Agricultural Com[)any, the 
British Land and Moitgage Coninaiiy of 
America, and others all devoted to t^io same 
class of husincs.s. Tlieic arc at least fifty com- 
panies with a paid-ii]) eajiital of over .£20, 000, 000 
emimcrated in the stock exchange li.st.s pi iiuarily 
connected with the land. One “ deals with real 
estate,” another is designed “to loud on first 
mortgages in the States and Canada,” another is 
to work certain estates wdtli a view to resale ; 
others deal in jiroducts as well a.s land. But all 
have the general scope above indicated (see also 
Mortgaob Banks). c. a, ii. 

LAND, Domaine ooNortABiE (literally 
ejcctahle doniaiii, ahso called (inure eooenancidre 
or holding by covenant). Tins form ol tenancy, 
peculiar to Celtic Brittany, which has not yet 
disa})pcarcd, scorns to have been introduced 
during the last centuries of the middle ages ; 
a law’kOf the 6th of August 1791 suppressed 
the feudal incidents which had gi’aclualJy been 
annexed to it, hut allowed the priricijile on 
which it is based to continue. The position of 
landlord and tenant i.s as follow^s : Avith rcsjiect 
to third parties, the tenant enjoys all the 
rights of a freeholder ; with respect to his 
landlord, he is only hound to pay a fixed rent, 
which in former times was generally very low. 
In modern times the practice of nine years’ 
leases has prevailed, the leases being renewable 
on the payment of a fixed sum of money called 
commission or wuveautd. The land lord has only 
the ownership of the ground (/o7icf.9),tho tenant 
owns the buildings and enclosures which he has 
erected, the trees he has planted, even the one- 
year-old furze which grows on waste land: 
hence the distinction between the for.tkr and 
the superfeiaire or domanier. The former may 
always servo on the latter a notice to leave 
ie,ong^.rtuird\ hut in that case he is obliged to 
pay him a full compensation according to a 
detailed valuation for the buildings, plantations, 
crops, enclosures, improvements, etc. Owing 
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to the heavy expenses entailed by a cmiginmity 
this system led to the stability of the tenantry 
and the most etheiont cultivation consistent 
witli the nature of the land OTid the agi-icnltm <L 
knowledge of the period ; it is, in fact, athorough 
application of tenant nght. 

Tlte passion of the rremdi peasantry for the 
investment of their savings in land has exerted 
an unfavourable influence on the iiiaintenanee 
of this kind of tenancies ; still, at the* end of the 
second ein})iie it was computed that about one- 
thiid of the territory of Brittany was held 
under these terms. 

[Du, seigneur', IJistoire dii Dmiainc Ctmy table hi 
Ins Eludes sur I' JliUoire dii Finhtenr (jip. 355- 
414), Brest, 1878. — Baudiillart, Les Ibipvhtticmf, 
Aijricolcn de la France ^ Fumandie et Bn lagnc 
(pp. 387-31*5), Paris, 1885. — Puid Henry, Unc 
vdeille Voufninr lUcluuve : Le. Domahie Cn/iyathle, 
Angers, 1894. See Lef^ Olassca Jiuraks ct le heyiwe 
Dvnimiial ait Moydi Age, Paris, 1901, pp. 579- 
5 ''.5, I. ca. 

AN 11^ A POL, a customary rent jmid to 
the lord of the manor by his tenants, di.stinet 
from other custoiu'iry iKiynients duo to him on 
speci.il occa,sions. 'J'he distinction grew clearer 
with the process of commuting services and 
jrayments in kind for money (see Gafol). 

f Vniegrail Uf, Villainage in England. — Round, 
Ihnnetiduy Studies, vol. i, p. 133. — Domesday 
of S/. /^ id's, Archdeacon llale’.s note, p. Ixix.] 

I. 0 . F. 

LAND, Law relatino to. Tho law of 
{ii operty is chiefly concerned (1) to dofino the 
nature of the rights which are recognised in 
ohjeots of pro})orty, and (2) to define the modes 
in wliich ,such lights may bo ucrpiired, traiis- 
ferreo or extinguished. With respect both to 
tho rignta of wliich it is the object and to the 
acquisition, transfer, or extinction of such ijghts, 
laud differs from every other object of pro])crty. 
Land is immovable, imjierishablo, and wide in 
extent It is a prime necessary of li' ■, and 
fumiBlios tho raw material of all wealth. It 
admits of being used in iiinnmerablo ways. It 
has been a basis of ]iolitical power ana social 
consideration. It is susccjitiblo of wliatBentliam 
terms “a vain o of alfectinn,” as distinct from 
market value in u liiglier degree tlian any other 
object of common use. At the same time it ts 
limited in quantity, and although it can he 
rendered more productive by the exjienditure of 
capital and labour, tho returns from this ex- 
peudituro fall olF after a cortein point has been 
reached, and at a remoter point become in- 
appreciiille. As compared with other forms of 
wealth, land is, in .the long run and in most 
countries, the most gciiorally and tlie most 
ardently coveted. Under these circumstances 
it is natural that the law i elating to laud should 
be complex, and should dilfor much in different 
times and places. 

The right of property in land admits of 
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subdivision in I'arioiis ways. The state is 
everywhere supposed to have certain I’ights over 
the land which are indispensable foi’ tho safety 
and welfare of tho public. These rights are some- 
times Icriued il.s Emin i^nt Domain. A familiar 
in.stauce is alfordcd by tho claim of tlio state 
when it thinks expedient to purcliase or to 
enable others to purcliase land w'liicli the owner 
is nut dispo.sed to soli. Tho Roman lawyers 
field that tliongh there might be full ownership 
in the soil of Italy, there could bo only a ])os- 
sossory right in tho soil of tho jirovincoa which 
was, strictly ajicaking, vested in tho Roman 
people or in tlieir representative the emperor. 
Tlie chief practical indication of this diflcrenca 
was tho land-tax, wliich w^as ])aid by the pro- 
vinces, but not by Italy. In eastern countries 
the proprietary right ot the sovereign is so large 
and vaguely defined that it is didicnlt to sa^ 
how far the .subject can over be deemed a 
propiictor. But the subdivision of projirieiary 
rights over laud with wfliieh we are most familiar 
has resulted from the feudal conceptions of 
tenure and of particular estates in land (see 
Feudalism ; Manor). 

According to the rigorous feudal theory, thb 
sovereign alone has property in the land, and 
no subject can be more than a tenant. But 
every tenant may give liimsclf sub-tenants, and 
they may repeat the ju-occss indefinitely. Thus 
tho land would come to siijiport an ascending 
hierarcliy of tenants closing in the king as lord 
paramount. Each would have rights tliat 
could not be lawfully infringed, and duties that 
could not lie lawfully discarded. Each would 
be protected by law, and still more by custom, 
against the rest. Tlie king, who had tho loftiest 
theoretic claim, would probably derive the least 
practical advantage from the land. It would 
be diflicult, w'ere the doctrine of tenure carried 
to its logical conclusion, to say who, if any, of 
the persons interested in tlie land could bo 
termed its proprietor. But the process of sub- 
dividing interests hi the land is canded still 
fnrfiicr by the help of the doctrine of estates in 
land. For each person in tho ascending scale 
which W'e liave described might have his interest 
in the la.id either for life, or to himself and tho 
heim of his body, or to himself and his heira 
generally. He might have an estate for life, 
or an estate tail, or an estate in fee simple. 
If his e.state were only for life ho would be 
unable to devise it by will, or to give anybody 
rights in tho land lastiwg beyond bis own 
decease. Nay, more, his pow'or of using and 
enjoying the land would be restricted in the 
interest of those who were to come after him. 
If his estate were an estate in tail or in fee 
simple his powers of alienation and enjoyment 
would bo more extensive. Under feudal law, 
in brief, not only may proprietary lights be 
divided between lord and vassal, but they may 
also bo divided between tenant in possession 

2n 
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arul lonurit in roiiiaiiidor (Entail, IjAav of). 
A man who has tho lar^^est estate possible in 
land, in English law a tenant in fee simple, 
can thus carve out of his own interest a number 
of lessor estates to take elleet after his death, 
so as to ftontrol its devolution for many years. 
Tho natural wis]» of landowners to exert this 
power to the utmost has given v\hq family 
8eiUti'mcnl!t, and tlie endeavour of the judges to 
rostriet the piactiee of settlennuit in the public 
interest has given rise to the rules against 
pcrpduUif'S. The decay of tins manorial system 
produced a distinct form of imperfect owner- 
ship of land, known in England as co}>yhold 
tenure, which \vas once widely extended in 
western Europe, but was abolished on the 
Continent by the FnMich Revolution, and is 
gi'adilally disappcallT^ in England by tho 
operation of tho acts for the enfranchisement 
of copyholds. 

Tho tenures of which we have hillu'rto sjioken 
are distinctly feudal in ongin, and have either 
been abolished, as in France, or have biicn 
rendered almost uuiiieainng as in England. In 
England, successive statutes, framed without any 
regard to symmetry, have removed almost all 
the inconveniences attaching to the feudal law 
of real })ro[)orty, and have left liardly anything 
of feudalism save names and forms. Tho rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant has nothing feudal 
about it. Indeed, tho strictly feudal law 
regarded a lease os unworthy of its attoution, as 
may ho seen by the fact that leaseholds are 
regarded not as real but as personal, jiroperty. 
The practice of letting land for a money rent 
has been recognised by all civilised legal 
systems. It does not involve a division of 
ownership, but it may assume forms which are 
tantamount to such division. Thus, by the 
Roman contract of EMPHYTKir.sis the tenant 
accpiired the land in perpetuity, subject to the 
obligation of paying rent. The Irish tenant, 
whose rent can bo altered only at intervals of 
fifteen years, and then only by tho decision of 
a court, has an interest in the land which 
often e.xceeds in market value the interest of 
tho landlord. Such a tenant can hardly help 
regarding himself as at least })art jiroprietor. 
Political, economical, and social forces are con- 
stantly operating on the legal relations of tho 
classes living on tho laud, and may turn a 
nominal tenant into a virtual owner, as they 
have turned nominal owners into virtual serfs. 
Even when it is easy to ascertain the proprietor 
of a piece of land, his right of property may be 
by rights over that land vested in other 
pel tons. Such rights are described in Roman 
legal language as jura in re cUima. They are 
of two kinds. Some are valuable in themselves, 
whilst others are valuable only as security for a 
debt due from thp owner of the land. Rights 
of the first class, known in Roman law as 
mviitxuteit and in English law as easeTMfntf^ and 


profits-d.-prcndre, are exemplified in the right 
of way across another’s land, in the right not 
to have ancient lights darkened by the erection 
of new buildings, and in riglits of common 
which include the right of gia/ing cattle, the 
right of digging gravel, tho right of cutting 
turf and liicwood, and so forth. Rights oi 
this class may be enjoyed by a man as pro- 
prietor of certain land, and are tlieii said in 
English law to be appemlanl or appurtenant, 
or they may be enjoyed by iiiin irrobpoetivo of 
any such jnojicrty, and are Llieii said to bo in 
yross. A similar distinction was expi'essed in 
Roman law by calling some servitudes pra’dial 
(Lat. prauiinm, an estate) and otlieis pcrwmil. 
It IS worthy of note that the Roman lawyers 
regarded a right of usufruct in laud, the nearest 
ecjuivalent of the English estate for life, not as 
a form of property, but as a jiersoiml servitude. 
The second class of lights enjoyed with refer- 
ence t(» the land of anothei includes such as 
form a security for debt. As land, whilst 
highly valuable, can neither he removed nor 
eoiicealed, it has always been the I’avourite 
security for money lent, and the law of viortijaye 
forms au important chapter in the law of land. 
In tho piimitive inortgago the debtor conveys 
tho land to tlie creditor subject to a condition 
that it shall bo roconveyed to himself when he 
repays what he has borrowed. Should he fail 
to pay punctually he will lose his land, although 
its value may iar exceed the amount of the 
debt. The injustice of such a transaction led 
to the invention of imjiroved forms of mortgagi!, 
The hypotlLcca of later Roman law was a con 
trivance by which the mortgaged land was loft 
in tho ownership and possession of the debtoi 
whilst the creditor obtained the light of roiUis 
ing his debt out of it in case of default in 
payment. The modern English mortgage, the 
result of the correction of the common law' by 
courts of equity, resembles the hy^wtheca in 
its practical w’oiking, although it retains the 
form of a conveyance. 

The inodes of acquiring, transferring, and 
cxtinguishiiig rights of luopcrty are in tlie 
main similar for land and for other objects of 
value. Land wdiicli has no owner — tliere is 
none such in England — may bo acquired by the 
first occujiant or by the owner of other land to 
which it accedes, os where a field is enlarged 
by alluvial deposit. The coiii'se of years (see 
Lapsk of Time ; Pkescki ption) may extinguish 
an old and create a new proprietary right. 
Sale, gift, exchange, and succession, lesia- 
mentary or intestate, transfer rights of property 
in land as in other things. But a peculiar 
form is often reijuired for transactions affect- 
ing interests on land. Land cannot be passed 
from hand to hand like a movable. It is pecu- 
liarly necessary, therefore, to provide eridomie of 
transfer. In primitive times, w’hen writing 
was either unknown or little used, this object 
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wail attaiuod by requiring for every transfer 
of laud certain solemn forms wliich might 
impress the memory, not mei'ely of the parties, 
but also of the community or at least of thy 
nciglibours. Such was the primitive Koiimii 
mancipation^ a formal sale in the presence of 
five ^dtiiesses and of a man who held the 
balance used to weigh tlio uneoined money of 
the early Italian society. Such, too, was the 
old English cc-remony of licery of seism, the 
symbolical delivery ol land by the seller to tlio 
purchaser, lint where the art of writing has 
been generally diffused, written documents are 
found more convenient to execute and more 
elfectual in preserving an exact record of what 
has been done. In England at the present day 
a deed is the recognised form for conveyances, 
leases, moitgagos, and so forth. But where 
maiiifold interests have been created in reference 
to one piece of land, such documents are apt to 
be lengthy, and W'here dealings in land aie 
frequent they accumulate to an inconvenient 
c.xteut. •Hence the advantage of a further 
reform, the registration of title (see Land 
I ti'XJiSTiiA'J’ioN). An elliciont system of registra- 
tion ensures a comi>leto, concise, and authentic 
record of all transactions affecting land, and 
thus piomotes the abbreviation of legal docu- 
ments and the reduction of legal charges. 
England is one of the few civilised countries 
which d.<i‘s not pos»es.s an effective registry of 
title to land. 

Passing from the outline of the law relating 
to land to the suggestions w’hich have been made 
foi‘ its improvement, w'c have to remember that 
every plan tif reform is to be judged in relation 
at once to the existing circumstances and to 
the .'bjeot widen it is designed to accomplish. 
The object of an agrarian reformer may be 
either to improve the condition of tenan^-s on 
the land of another, or ,to multiply proprietors, 
or to put an end to private pro]>erty in laud 
and V st it either in tlie sovereign or in nuuii- 
eipal authorities. The first of these objecra is 
sought by measures securing to tlie tenant 
compensation for the iiniirovcmeuts Widch he 
has made (sec AGUiouLTUiiAii Holdings Acts), 
or fixity of tenure at a fair rent and freedom 
to sell the interest on the land wddeh such 
fixity creates (see P’s, the Three ; and Land 
Legislation, Irish). The second object, that 
of multiplying proprietors, may be obtained by 
various ex])odient 8 , such as ( 1 ) the estahlisli- 
mont of a system of free alienation and registra- 
tion of title so as to encourage sales and to 
make the sale of small parcels of land expeditious 
and cheap, or ( 2 ) making adva.ices of public 
money to tenants, cspeciaLy to such tenants as 
already enjoy fixity of tenure, in order that they 
may buy out their landlords and become full 
proprietors, or ( 3 ) enabling lessees of house 
property to comjiel the lessors to sell the 
raversion, and thus enlarging leaseholds into 


freelioldh, what is commonly known as lease- 
hold enfranchisement, or ( 4 ) eiifoiniiig tin 
partition of landed estate among the children 
of a deceased owner, on the principle adopted 
by the Code NapoUon. It may be said tliat 
there is a real affinity betw’eon reforms of tlie 
first and of the sccuml cla.ss. Measures touding 
to secure to tenants the advantages knowui as 
the Three F’s find their natuial comidoment in 
measures tending to turn tenants into full 
proprietor. For wdiat is virtually a divided 
ownership can hardly bo itennancnt in a society 
not governed by inmiemoiial custom. Tlie 
charms of property are most strongly felt by 
him who is ab.solute jaojiiictor. Keforms of 
the lliird class, reforms which aim at the 
abolition of private projierty in land, are 
advocated on totally difrerciit grounds, and 
ini]>ly a totally diflbrent economic theory. To 
this class belong proposals for the “nationalisa- 
tion ” of land, i.e. the transfer to the state of 
all private lights of landed properly, and 
proposals for tlio “ municipalisation ” of land 
in towns, i,c. the transfer to the niiiniciiial 
authority of all jirivate rights to land witliin 
its jurisdiction. Those who advocate changes 
of this nature differ ou the questiou of giving 
or refusing compensation to evicted ow'iiors. 
But they agree on the more fundaniontal point 
of allowing no private person to bo more than 
a tenant. Far more restricted in Bcojie, and 
resting in some measure ou narrower arguments, 
is the proposal to give municipal authorities 
the advantage of what is knowm as bcttoniient 
(see Bette RMEN' i'), in other words, to give thorn 
tlie iKiivor of charging the expense of municipal 
ini2)rovemont8 niton the ownem of land which 
is mcrea.sed in value by such improvemeiits. 

[Holland, Jurispmdence. — Postc, Institutes oj 
Cains, — Moyle, Institutes of Justinian , — Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Lau\ — Digby, 
Hiskmi of the Law if Re.al Pro2ierly.—li\nc\isiom, 
Commentaries, vol. ii. — Edwards, Law of Real 
Property, — Principles of the Law of 

Real Property. — Goode ve, Modem Law of Reid 
Pngfcrty, — Pollock, The Land I/iws (English 
thtizen Series) ; (comp. Sasine ; Seisin).] 

F. C. M. 

LAND LEGISLATION, Irish. The his- 
tory of modern legislation with regard to land 
in Ireland is full of economic interest. The 
agrarian troubles of Iieland liave arisen Irom 
many causes, the most imitortant of wliicli are, 
perhaps, the following : (i) Tlie forcible dis- 
possession of the original proprietors by foreign 
sonqueroi’ 8 . The first English conquest ol 
Ireland, efi’ectod under the Plantagenets, did 
not lead to chronic agrarian strife, lc(»use the 
Anglo-Norman barons adapted themselves to 
Irish waj^a and he.carae Irish chiefs. But the 
three subsequent English conquests by Eliza- 
beth, by Cromwell, and by William III,, led to 
the confiscation of much the greater jiart of thf 
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land of Ireland, and established a new class of 
landowners closely connected with England 
and severed by religion fiorn the peasantry. 
In parts of the north of Ireland not only the 
native chiefs but the native cultivators had 
been ousted to make room for English or 
Scotch settlers, and here tlie new landlords 
and tenants lived on tolerably good terms. 
But elsewhere the owners and the cultivators 
were too generally enemies, or at least aliens, 
to one another. 

(2) The defects of the new agraiiiin system 
introduced by conquest. The English con- 
querors naturally introduced into Ireland the 
agrarian system to which they were accustomed 
at home. But they omitted one thing esseni lal 
to its proper woiking. Since agriculture became 
a progressive art in England all greatagricultural 
improvements have been made by the landlord. 
They would not havis boon made by the tenant 
who has no legal fixity of tenure. In Ireland 
the making of agricultural improvements was 
commoidy left to the tenant. He was gener- 
ally too poor to exocuie them pro])erly, and he 
had no security for compensation when ho had 
made them. For ho had no legal (i.xity of 
tenure, and with the growth of population 
was exjtosed to a severe competition for hold- 
ings. In Ulstoi and in some districts ckseu here 
custom protected the tenant against arbitraiy 
eviction or the appro} >riation of his improve- 
ments by the landlord. Under this custom, 
known as the Ulstku tisnant-uioht, the tenant 
could soil his interest in the holding to his 
successor. Where this ciustom prevailed, agri- 
culture as a rule flourished. Elsewhere it was 
very backward. 

(3) 'J'lie normal balance of occupations was 
never attained in Ireland. Agriculture, especi- 
ally in the south and west, was almost the 
only resource of the population. Ireland is 
not well adapted for manufacturing industry, 
and such industries as the English and Scotch 
settlers had brought with- them were too often 
crushed or hampered by the misdirected legis- 
lation of the English j)aiiiaraeut in the 18th 
century. Commerce and manufactures, which 
would have drawn off the surplus population, 
and furnished new capital for the iniju-ovement 
of the land, were thus reduced to the narrowest 
limits. 

(1) The evils arising from these causes 
were intensified by the introduction of the 
potato, which in the 1 8th century became the 
staple food of the Irish peasant. This cheap 
and abundant food enabled a poor and prolific I 
p 'le to multiply at a rate hitherto uiikiiowu ' 
in Old countries. In 1741 Ireland may perhaps 
have contained two million inhabitants. In 
1841 it contained upwards of eiglit millions. 
Tlie majority of these eight millions were sunk 
in extreme iiovcrty. The land was subdivided 
to an extent incompatible with its proper cul- 


tivation or the well-being of the cultivator. 
Competition raised the rent of land in many 
cases beyond the amount that could be extracted 
/rom the soil. It necessarily followed that 
hundreds of thousands of tenants were hojicj- 
lessly in arrear with theii- rent and exposed at 
every moment to eviction. Under these cir- 
cumstances the proprietors ilicniselves could 
not be prosperous. They liad too generally 
ado}»ted tlie careless, sociable, and extravagant 
liabits of the native gentry wlioin they had 
displaced. They were in many instances lioj>e- 
Icssly sunk in debt or Imrflcncd with family 
encumbrances, and (juite unable to face the 
expenditure necessaiy to ]nit their affairs info 
decent older. Such w’as the agrarian condition 
of Ireland when the potato blight of 1846 and 
1847 brought about, first, a terrible famine; 
secondly, a great mortality IVom epidemics ; and 
lastly, an iinniense emigration to the New 
World. Ill a short time Ireland lost ono-thiid 
of her jjopnlation. About the same time tlie 
repeal of the corn laws deprived the Irisli 
farmer of his advantage in the Lest market of 
Europe. The potato blight and tlie i-ei'cal 
of the corn laws led to a wide extension of 
jiasturage and to ovietioiis of tenants. Tlnsse 
in turn added fuel to the agrarian discontent 
which has always been smouldering in Ireland. 
Then it was generally felt that something must 
bo done. But the public opinion of England 
and the sentiment of the Irish })eaM!ints were 
not in accord. The ruling passion of the Irisli 
as of the French peasant w.is lo lic<'nnu j>!o- 
prietor of his holding. This jiassion, however, 
could not be gratified without the breaking uji 
of great estates, wliich involved sacrilicos on 
the part of Irisli landowners, and was distasteful 
to the English landed interest. Failing full 
property in his holding, the Irisli tenant desired 
fixity of tenure, which most landowners were 
unwilling to concede. The economic ideas then 
predominant in England were opposed to any 
iii^rferonce with the free })lay of competition, 
and the determination of rent by the higgling of 
the market. Thus the jirogress of Irish agrarian 
reform was slow. It falls into tliree stages. 

I. An attempt to get rid of embarrassed 
landowners, and to re]>lace them with new 
men of energy and capital. 

II. A gradual concession to the Irish demand 
for what are known as the Three F’s— (see F’s, 
THE Tuuee), fair rent, fixity of tenure, and 
freedom of sale. 

III. An attemj)t still in progress to turn the 
tenant into a proprietor by advances of public 
money for the purpose of enabling him to buy 
his farm. 

I. The Encumbered Estates Acts. — 

The first of these was the act 11 & 12 Viet. o. 
48, 1848, to facilitate the sale of encumbered 
estates in Ireland. It was followed by the act 
12 A 13 Viet. c. 77, 1849. This provided that 
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the owner of an on cumbered estate or an encum- 
brancer lui^ht apply to tlie commission estab- 
lisliod by tlie act for an order to have the luTid 
sold notnitlistandin^ any restj-icl ions of sefflc* 
lEJcnt. The corinnission was empowered to 
antlinrise a sale, if the (iliar^'es on tlio estate 
ainu'^iled to ono-lialf of tlie income thereof, 
and to pay o(f encumbrances ont of tlie proceeds, 
liandin/^ over tbe balance to the owner or to 
otlier persons intcresbid in the land. This net 
has been amended by subscEpieiit statutes. The 
jurisdiction of the commission was transferred 
iiy the act 21 & 22 Viet. c. 72, l.sr)8, to the 
landed estates eoiiit, wliich .still exists as a 
hranch ol the supreme court of judicature in 
Dublin, and still performs its oiii,dnal function. 
Tlie immediate success of tbe act was strihinj^. 
Vast quantities of land wi'ro transfeircd lioni 
insohciit to solvent proprietors. lUit it did 
little towards assua^^iii^f agraiian diseonlent. 
The neiv landlords had no hold upon populai 
sentiment. 'I’liey weie miieh stiieler men of 
hiisiness Than their piedeeessors. They were on 
tlie whole more unpopular than tlie old land- 
lords. Improvcnj-mta in most easE's were still 
made }»y the tenant, and the tenant was still 
without security. Thus the abu'aiian difhculty 
roniaiiied (oimidablc. 

IJ. The eoneession of fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, and freedom of .sale. 

The srst ehanf(n in this direction was made 
by the act 33 & 34 Viot. e. 4(5, tbe Landloid 
and Tenant (Ireland) Act 1870, ol Mr. Glad- 
tone’s first administration. This act (1) fjavi 
tlie foiee ot law' to the Ulster custom ancl to 
similar cnslonis existiiif^ in other jiarts of 
Ireland ; (2) ^U’aiited in cases of eviction not 
coming witiiin such customs a compensation 
for di&turhnnce, gi-aduatcd so as to bo most 
libf'i-al in the case of the smallest farm'’,, but 
limited in any case to a sum not exceeding £200 ; 
and (3) granted coinpon.sation for inijiroveinents 
made by the tenant, the jirasumjitii '■ being 
that all imiirovemcnts were made by the 
tenant or by bis predece.ssor in title. Some 
of its other jiroviMon-s, intended to assist 
tenants in the iinrcliaso of their holdings, will 
be noticed he.cafter. 

A miudi mo'-e extensive cliango w'as made 
by 44 A 40 Viet, c. 4 9, the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act 1881, of Mr. Gladstone’s second admini- 
stration. This act extended to all agricultural 
tenancies not under lease the benefit of the 
Three D’s— fair rent, fixity of teiiure, and free 
sale. The fair rent might be determined cither 
hyreujiirse to the land courts established under 
the act, or by ■agruuient beuveeii landlord 
and tenant. An agu^,iiunt filed in tbe eouit 
acquired llte same, force as a decision of the 
court. The rent thus i ,eer(aiiied could not he 
altered during a statutoi-y jjcriod of tifteen years, 
and so long as it was paid the tenant could not 
be evicted. Nothing w'as said in the act us to 


ihe prim-ipios on which the fail rent was to be 
determined, exnpt Unit no rent was to he 
charged lor imjuovements made liy (he tenant 
or his pii'decessors in title. Under ceitain 
eoiidilions s]ieeitied in the act the teminl niiglit 
sell Ins iiileresl in the bolding. A tenant (»f 
the rateablr value of .i'lbO or u]iw'anls was 
allowed to eoiitiaet liimself out of the act. 
'I'lie eouil releired to in the act was to be 
eilhcr the civil bill enurt of the county or the 
Iiish land eonmn.ssion. The land eommission 
was to emisist of tliii'e ]ter.sons, one of wliom 
must have jiraetiscd at the bar for ten years, 
and olilaiiicd the lank ot a jndgi' ol the siijiierne 
coint. The eommi.ssioii liad lull jiovvir to 
deleimine all ((uestions of law or fact and 
to make rules of ]ii<)eedur(', I)ut the business 
of detcniiiiiing rents was almost entiiely ]H;r- 
foinicd liy tin* asMsIaiit ec'iimiissinm'is. 

The act ol 188 1 was aniended by lli<‘ lu-t .00 & 
hi Viet. e. 32, the Land Jaiw (Iieland) Aet 1 887, 
which extended its provisiciis to h'aseliolders, 
and allowed a lempmaiy rediielioii in judicial 
iciifs lived bcinre Ist-lainiaiy 188(1, to meet the 
fall in jtiiees h(lw<'eii 18 M and 1887. The 
iiiiportaiiee of this act will be iimleistoiid when 
w'o l•en^elllber that out of (100,000 eultivalnig 
tenants in Ireland about 1.^)0, 000 wei'o lease- 
holders. I'lie aefs of 188] and 1887 together 
made a real agrarian revolution in Ireland. 
Without )>rolessing to alVyet the bimllord’s 
propiietary 1 iglit, they reiideied linn piaelieiilly 
little more than an uiinuilaiit. IJmJer the 
piovisions ol these acts rmits were icdiieej upon 
an average from 20 lo 2r) jier cent. ’I'ho interest 
ol the tenant tlii'iicelorward hisjuenlly sold for 
iiinie than the intercbt of the liindlord. More- 
over, the as<‘erlaiiiing of lent, wiietln'r liy 
judicial decision or by agieeineiit oiilside the 
court, was a ])i'o(‘ess which t(»ok time. It could 
not he complet'd for tlie whole ol Iieland 
I before the jieriod of lifleen years had ehipsed, 
whiMi it w'ould have to begin afresh. Thus 
the idea of a funiiei ^illevialion of his burthens 
W...S con.slantlv kept before the tmiaiit. When 
to Ihe-se cireiinislaiiees we add the general 
temleney of modem feeling about landed 
propc'ly, Ave sliall sec that the landloid had 
no .seeurily lor the retention ol the puqa-ietary 
inferest lelt to him, ami that the acts above- 
named rendered inevitable yet anoUiir Irish 
agraiian revolution. 

111. ’idle conversion of the tenant into a 
proprietor by advaiiees (J' public money for 
' the purpose of enabling him to buy his farm. 

• For many years ]>ast a lew diseorniiig men 
had seen that the Irish tenants, once set in 
motion, would never rest until they 1 ad become 
Iiroprietors. .1. S. Mill exaggerated, pi'rhaps, 
the advltntagps of jieasanl jiroprietorshij), but 
he was the fiist English economist to refute the 
doctrine that tlie iieasant projaietor was neces- 
•aiily poverty-stricken and thriftless. llii 
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advocacy of peasant proprietorsliij) was con- 
tinued by other writers, and found willing 
listeners in tl )0 politi(jal party most hostile 
to the landed interest. John BrwUJirr was 
perhaps the first public man of mark to advo- 
cate the conversion of Irish tenant fanners 
into pro])rietors. When the Irish Church was 
disestablished by the act & 3J Viet c. 42, 
] 869, he ju’oeured the insertion of clauses which 
gave the tenants of church lauds an opjvorlunity 
of purchase. Oiie-l'ourth of the juirchase-moiiey 
W'as to 1)0 pai<l down, and the remaining three- 
fourths with interest at 4 per cent might be 
])aid in sixty- four ‘lalf-yearly instalmcnls. 
Several thousand tcuauts took advantage of 
these clauses. 'I'he Landlord and Tenant Act of 
1S70, and the Land Act of 1881, contained jtro- 
visions intended to promote purchase hy tenants. 
The greater [i.ici or the whohs of the purcliase- 
moj)ey was tu he advanced by the state and 
repaid in ilni ly -fivc annual instalments of 
6 per coni. Lnt very few jnircbases wore 
effected under t lies' jirovisious. By the act 
48 k 49 Viet. e. /‘I, the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act 188.0, commonly known as Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, mueli more iii'oral assistance 
wavS granted to [('iiaiits desirous' jf purehaMiig. 
The wdiole pureliase-momiy was to ht (dvams'd 
hy llie stat<! and to he. rojiaid in lorly-iiinc 
uiinnal instalnn'iit •! of 4 per cent. £5,000,000 
W'as mafle avuilubledor the purpo.si's of the act, 
with £5,000,000 three, years ]at«r. The wliole 
£10, 000, 000 WHS soon issued lo tenants juirclias- 
iiig thvlr fai'iiKs. Tlie annual instalments were 
usually i)aid W'iih great regularity. Under 
the Pure.hase of Laud (Ireland) Act 1891, 51 
k 55 Viet c. 48, the landlord might he jtaid in 
government stock. I’lie total amount of stock 
whieli miglit be creaLed was limited hy the 
provision that the. annual cliarge for iiitero.st 
and sinking fund must not exceed the amount 
annually granted from the treasury to lociil 
authorities in Ireland, rrceautions were taken 
to ensure the treasury ' against loss, and 
£10,842,320 guaranteed Land Stock W'as ont- 
standiug 31st March 1911, Spoeial provisions 
wore inserted for the benefit of tenants with 
small holdings and of congested districts. 

The Irish Land Act 1903 (3 E.lw. VII. cli. 
87), ameiuling jirevious acts, gave a state bonus 
to vendors. Under the imimlse given hy this 
act, agrecmeiils to pundiaso liecame very numer- 
ous. By 1909 uj)wards of 7,000,000 acres of 
Irisli land liad been sold for a total sum of 
£84,000,000. It was alleged, however, that 
the act of 1903 was based on nnsouiul calcula-' 
tio„' which w'ould involve the state in much 
heavier loss than had been eon tern plated. 
Osten.sibly on this ground the Irish Land Act 
1909 (9 Edw. VII. ch. 42) lessened the bonus 
and in some other respeols diminished the 
inducements to .sell7 The jwogress of land pur- 
chase consequently became less rapid. Never- 


theless, the legislation above smnmariscd has 
in the main achieved its oliject Down to the 
Slst March 1917 upwards of 10,000,000 acres 
0 ^ Irish land had been sold foi upwards of 
£100,000,000. At the same diiic there wore 
pending, although not completed, agreements 
for the sale of nearly 3,000,000 more aergs at 
a total price of nearly £24,000,090. Almost 
two-thirds of the whole area of L eland have 
thus been sold, and the gieat iiuiss of Irish 
tenants have been turned into proj'i ietors. 

The remedial acts above refi'rred lo are long 
and intricate, and cannot be fully unilcTstood with- 
out laborious })roliiuiiiary study. The ultimate 
can.ses of IrL-sh agrarian disturbance are well 
explained iu Lecky’s History of Inhrnd in the 
Eiijhfecnlh Century. Its progress can be followed 
ill parlianientaiy papers, the most iui],torlaut being 
the Report of the Devon Coniiiiis.siou, 1815. 

[J. S. Mill, Chapters and Speeches on tht Irish 
Ijfind (reprinted from I'ri,jieij>leso/ PoHti- 

. 'U Economy, and ilamsanrs Ihixilcs). --W. O’Cou- 
nor Morris, Land Syshin of J)dund{0\ioyi\ ,, 

1856). — Lelleison the Land (f/’stivn ni lielnini 
(reprinted from the Times in L^70\- Lund Sysft m 
of Ireland (lepriiited Iroin Law ipaoU ihi Jit new, 
1888). — J.Boyd Kiiinear, J/etamt. — M. LongfieM, 
Tenure of Land in Iiv/anif ((.'oOden .'Inb Essays 
Sy.stoms of Land 'reiuiie iii vari ais eoi. nines),— 
W. R. Moidgomery, IJistory oj Lt<n<i hnuie in 
I/cland. — Right lion. CL Shaw-J/t le’ fe, At/nf'ia/i 
Tenmes . — The Irish J'easmit, a Sot in/tn/ieid S[n ftp 
aiioiiyuious, publi.slu'd by Swar, Soum iKsi hein, and 
Uo. — Uliffe Le, lie, Land Systems. \ f, c. m. 

LAND, Nation.mjsattom if. This tcim is 
nsi*<l to denote the (".tiuction ol all ]>rivale 
]>voj>rietary rights in land and the vesting el' 
all landed propciiy in the sUto. The extinc- 
tion of private piuj»eity in land is one of the 
olijecls confcinplatcd by systematio socialists 
wdio desire to give the stale exclii.sivo control 
over all the means of production, and to 
restrict juivate projierty to piojierty in wages. 
But tlie “ nationali.'^atioii ” of hind has also 
been advocated by jieisons who are not .syste- 
matic socialists, and who are not averse to the 
continuance of private owiieivship of capital. 
Such jiersoiis Justify their jirojtosals on the 
groinul that jirivato property in land is 
jieculiarly indefensihlc. Land, they argue, is 
not the product of human indinstry or ingenuity, 
but the free gift of nature. At the same time 
the value of land is increased, without any 
effort on the part of the landowners, by the 
grow'th of population, by the accumulation of 
ea]>ital, every advance in civilisation. Land, 
they argue, yields an unearned increment (sec 
Increment, i iiElTNEARNEi)),and thisincrement 
is intei‘ce,])ted by laiidowmers wiio are thus en- 
riclied by the labour and parsimony of others, 
and levy a tax on luiman improvement. The 
W'age- earner, it is alleged, larely earns more 
tliaii a scanty subsistence, and the interest on 
capital declines as the mass of capital iu* 




creases. The whole surplus aociiTnulationa 
of progi-essive communities, it is infeired, go 
to enrich an unproductive class. The state, 
they conclude, should evict all landowners. 
M'ith or without compensation, and become for 
the future the sole landhud. In this way the 
unearned increment would be secured for the 
common good. The field of industry would bo 
indefinitely enlarged, the production of wealth 
enormously increased, and its distribution so 
much improved that poverty would disappear 
and wcll-beinfj; become iiiiiversal. 

Put in this form the argument in favour of 
the “nationalisation” of land is an argument 
tor the transference of the unearned increment 
to tlio state. The theoretical basis of “ national- 
isation " is to be fonndin the writings of Ricakdo 
and of J. H. Rent Ricardo defines as 

“that portion of the produce of the earth which 
is j)iiid to llio landlord for the use of the oiigiiial 
and indestt iictihlo powers of the soil.” If thi.s 
wore so, iciit vmuld affoi’d a revoimo to the 
landlord •without the landlord rendering any 
service in the production of wealth. Ricardo 
was aware, indeed, tliat rent in this sense is 
something didoront from rent in the ]»opular 
souse, which includes roruunoration to the land- 
lord for <;api'al expended hy him upon the land. 
Ricardii knew that he was dciining not rent 
oommoiilv' so-called, but that which has since 
ho.. de.-Heril) (1 jus economic rent. But the 
popular writers and orators, such as Mr. Henry 
Goorgo, wlio liave caught at his definition, have 
ciGior foi gotten or ignored his qualifying state- 
ments. Again, the iiiereasc of rent iii Ricardo’s 
semso of thai, term is due to the circumstance 
that the hod cannot bo inoreased in quantity, 
and so foj'ms the subject of a monopoly. 
With the growth of jiopulation and of riclics 
the demand for land becomes more intense, 
aud the landowner is enabled to charge a 
higl'W price for “the use of the original and 
iiidf sf I’uetible ])OWers of tbo soil.” The rise 
of rent, Ricaido says, is a symptom, but it 
is “ never a cause of wealth." Mill, following 
upon Ricardo, (Icsciihed tlie rise of rent uisul ting 
from the general progress of society as the 
'‘um-anicd ircrement.” Ho argued that as it 
was duo to the exertinns of the whole community, 
it should for the future go not to the proprietors 
of land, Imt to the state. Here again the 
advocates of “ iiationali.sation ” carry an eco- 
nomic theory to its extremo consequences, and 
propose to tran.sfer to tlie state not merely 
all future but also all past increments of this 
description. 

In reality we cannot bo too oaroful bow wo 
apply abstract dofiniliona to concrete allairs. 
It is undoubtedly possible to discover forms of 
landed propei ty, such a^' mines or sites ada[)ted 
for building, wliieh may sometimes yield a laige 
and increasing revenue without any ellbrt or 
eniense on the jiaii of the proprietor. But 


with agricultural land the case is far dilTerent 
There it is difficult to prove the existence, and 
impossible to measure the amount, of the un> 
earned increment. ‘ In this country, at all 
events, land has been rendered fit for cultivation 
at a gi’oat expense to the proprietors. The 
rent which they now receive often represents an 
inadequate return upon capital which they or 
their predecessors havosunk even in the buildings 
necessary for the proper cultivation of the soil, to 
say nothing of improvements clibcted in the soil 
itself. In other cases it may represent an 
adequate return, but no more. But in these 
cases we cannot determine, except for a very 
recent period, how much has been spent in im- 
proving the land, and therefore cannot dis- 
criminate accurately between tlio unearned 
increment and the return on capital Thus 
even where an unearned increment exists, any 
attempt to a]»propriato it to the state would be 
illusory. 

Mill proposed to leave landowners in the 
enjoyment of whatever imoarned increment 
should have accrued down to a given date, and 
to take by Avay of taxation only such unearned 
increment as should ari.so subsequently. But 
this proj)Osal, far more equitable as it is, would 
not meet the wishes of those who advocate 
nationalisation of the land. In an old com- 
munity like the United Kingdom it w'ould 
leave the bulk of rent in the rceoijit of private 
mdividuals. Any serious decline of prosperity 
would deprive the state of all advantage from 
.such taxation. If, for example, the Icgislatun 
had followed Mill’s suggestion, and had iixed oi 
1st .lanuary lHf)0 as the date of appropriation 
it would now receive nothing from the agri' 
I cultural laud of the United Kingdom. 

The “ nationalisation " of land, therefore, 
w'ould not he confined to the itnoarned incre- 
ment. It w’oiild extend to the wliole value ol 
the land. The land might bo “nationalised” 
either by a formal abrogation of all jirivate 
rights of pro))e. .y by levying on all land- 
owners a tax eipial to the rack-rent of their 
estates. In cither case a question arises as to 
what compensation, if any, should be given to 
the evicted owners. If “nationalisation” is 
to deprive landowners of all return for the 
capital which they or their predecessors in 
title have expended on the improvement of 
their laud, it would be a confiscation of tbo 
most violent and unequal kind. Wo may 
go furthei, and say that; open and peaceable 
enjoyment for an indefinite time under the 
•sanction of law and received morality consti- 
tutes a very .strong claim to compensation for 
tlic loss of the unearned increment i'self, while 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to assess accu- 
rately the can.sc.s of tlio increase in tlio value. 
“Nationalisation” of land, without compensa- 
tion, is open to the objections based on law, 
morals, and public policy which exist against 
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the ahnlitioii of all private projxMty Ivliatsocvcr. 
ami to tlie additional obji c-lioii ol* making one 
class a victim to all other classes. If eflbcted 
with substantial (■(urijicnsiitinn, the “national- 
isation ” of land becomes fai- le,s.s lucrative to the 
state, and may sometimes end in actual loss. 

Kut let us .sii})|)o.se “ nationali.sation ” of 
land to have been eaiTied out on such tei’ins of : 
0 (]uitab]fi oompen.sation to evicted owners a.« I 
left tlio state a considerable margin of revenue, 
liven this niaigin would bo further curtailed 
by the force of circumstances. (1) In so far 
as the former owners were imjxiverished by the 
change, their contiibutious to the imperial and 
municipal revenues and to public chaiitics 
would be diminished. (2) A groat (piaiitity of 
land is held by corporations ccclesiasticiil, 
municipal, educational, and charitable, render- 
ing a variety of public services wliich must be 
jirovided for iu othei- ways when the corporate 
estates have been confiscated. (3) A costly 
luiblic department with an immense slalf 
W’ould have to be instituted for the di.spatcb of 
agi’ariau business. (4) All the permanent 
improvemonts which in England have boon 
executed by landowners mu.st Ijcnccforwards be 
executed either by the state or hy its teiianbs. 
If the state is to execute these improvements, 
w'e know from recorded eximi-ionce of public 
works tliat they will always lie cosily, and very 
often jirovo uurerminorative. All the capital 
required must bo bon’owed hy the state, and a 
heavy charge for interest and sinking fund 
will bo plai'ed on the newly-acijuirod revenue 
from the land. If imju'oveinents are to be 
executed by the tenants, they must be tempted 
to improve by the conoos.siou of fixity of tenure 
at a fair rent. 

The necc.ssity of such fixity of tenure lias 
been fully proved by the exjierienco of Asiatic 
countries. Tliere the first condition of pn)s- 
perity has been the restriction of the claims 
made upon the cultivator by bis landloid 
the state. A had oriental goveinmont lays 
waste the country by taking liom the culti- 
vator everything it can. A good niiental 
goveriimciit makes well-being jiossiblo by 
granting the cultivator a moderate assessment 
fixed for a term of years. AVitli every pro- 
longation of Uie term, and with every alleviation 
of the a.sscs.smeiit, agiiculture improvas and the 
community bocomos richer. 'Hie comi»aralive 
well-being of the people of llritish India is due 
chiefly to the circum^tanco that the government 
has reduced its demand on the farmer to ivhat 
is virtually not a rent, but a nn. derate land-tax.. 

The same necessity for fixity of tenure where 
the s^ate owns the land will be moie a])])arent 
when wo consider to wiiat a degree the ameliora- 
tion of the soil of Eiiroiio in the jiast has been 
a labour of love in.spircd by tlio .sense of owmer- 
sliip. Capital has*bocn lavished on the laud, 
not always to the advantage of the owner, 


but almost alw^ays to the advantage of tin 
commonwealth. The land has been tlic French 
]>easant’s bank and the English squire’s hobby. 
Nor is it only money that the fond jiroprietor 
^[uits into the soil ; lie juits his mind into it 
also. ITc know's better than any other man its 
w'arita and its capabilities. He takes care that 
the w'ork done upon it is done thoionghly. 
This vigilant affection is possible only to the 
man who lia.s cither full properly, oi an inteiest 
n;.sembliiig full jinqieity in the soil. 

If therefoie the state is to bo landlord, 
its tenants must have fi.xity of Icmire on 
favourable terms. Once the tenants have 
gained tliis point tlicy are jiart pnqti irtors for 
all practical purposes, although not so described 
ill books of law'. Their iiitcie.st iu ilic land, 
a.s t.lie exjierionce of Ii eland shows, may often 
sell for more tliaii the iutoiost of their landlord. 
Nor is this all. As the history of copyhold 
tenure and Ihe history of Ireland in recent 
yeaia liave proved, the man who has become a 
part-proprietor never rc-sts until be h^s become 
an exclusive pro})rictor. If jiart proprietors 
arc numerous tliey aie almost cei-faiii to succeed 
111 achieving this object. 

It .seems likely, tlierelbre, tliat the atlditioual 
revenue which w'ould result from the “national- 
isation " of land W'ould neither be large nor 
j>ermanoiit. It ceitaiiily W'onld not enable 
the state to discard other sources of revenue. 
It might for a few years ])roduco a revenue of 
.smrie maguitude. But every ]>arty which could 
not otherw'iso obtain a majority would promise 
in turn to lessen the biiilliens of the rural 
voter. Sometimes it would be compelled to 
fulfil its promises, and thou its o}q)oiicnt.s ivoiild 
be reduced to make promises still more liberal. 
At last the owncrslii]) of land by the state 
would become a mockery, and the ultimate 
result of “nationalisation" would liavo been 
the transfer of the land from one sot of pro- 
ju'ietora to another. In this case nothing would 
have been gained, at least nothing wdiioh could 
not have been gained far more cheaply. Tlio 
stale already possesses a powiir of taxation 
limited only hy considerations of prudence or 
of justice, cousulerations wliicli under any 
conceivable scheme must limit its exactions 
from the soil. Yet in England there are, at 
the present time, liuiidreds of tlioiisaiids of 
acres wliich, after supjilying a liunible and 
]»reeariuus livelihood to the farmer and labourer, 
and discharging the rates and taxes, yield but 
a nominal rental to the landlord. A compara- 
tively small increase of local and imperial taxa- 
tion w'oiild virtually oust the owners of such land, 
and leave the cultivators hardly wherewithal 
to keep themselves. What more could be 
effected by “ nationalisation " in any form ? 

The plan of “nationalisation,’' as distinct from 
conqilete socialism, lias hardly attracted attention 
outsiflo the United States, the United Kingdom, 
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and some of our colonies. It has found favour 
only wliL're the exceptional econoinio progi’ess of 
the Iasi Imndred years has added surpiisingly to 
the value of ci'itain kinds of land, and lids 
additional value has hr'en shared among a tunn^ 
paratively small nurnhcr of owners. In a stations y 
country tliere is no such growth in value, and in a 
couiilry where propiiitors aie nninoroua such 
growth as there is excites little jealousy. 

[Uicardo, J‘n}iri/ifrs of Politiral Economy and 
Ttixaiion. — Mill, Prninples of Political Jicmwmy. 
— Henry (Jeorge, Proijrcus and Poverty. — Mollat, 
Mr. Henry (ieorye^ the Orthodox (a criticism of 
the histumuitioned woik). — Mai.shall, Prineifiles of 
Economics. — Seliuiiiaii, li!h(itniy ami Jnculence oj 
Tnxotion. — Nicholson, Prin(iph.s of Political 
Economy. ITio fundamental i»rinci[»le.s of land 
mitionali.sation are tlie common projiert) of .soci.dist 
writers. See arts, on I', JHl Dovk and W. 
Si’EN(;ic ; SocjAi.LSM in Ajip, Vol. Ilf.] v. r. v. 

Some fnitlu'r ivleienee to Henry George’s iVo- 
r/7C.s.s' and Poeerly in ndalion to hi.s ])roposal for 
the naliomili.siition of land i.s ndvi.sahle here. 'Po 
make thi^ pfunt (har, it is neces.sary to go l»ae-k to 
Mr. tieorge's tlnory on wages. He arginss that 
“ wages depend u{)ou the margin of production, or 
upon tlie jirodiice 'vhich labour can obtain as tin* 
highest point of naliiral ])iodiictivene.ss open to it 
without the payment of rent.” From this stand- 
point Mr. George examines in his fifth hook “tho 
pririiarycai.se ol recurring p.uoxysms of industrial 
depros' lon, ” and the causes of “the persi.stciice 
of jiovc’^v amid advancing wealth,” and arrives at 
the eoncliision that these spring from the existence 
of piivate propiuly in laud. As Mr. George eon- 
siderft this not only unjust, hut tho cau.se of the 
evils existing in modern .society, he would give no 
eo’upen.sation to the owncia, hut ho would give 
.security for inijuoveineiits. He would “appio- 
prietc rent liy t ixatinn.” This taxation mi^dit be 
cru"' ing. Mr. rhirirgc states, in one ])lai’e “the 
inoiiopulist in agricnllur.al land would he taxed as 
iimeh as though his land were covered withhouRe.s 
and barns, witli crops, and with stock.” Tn 
aucHicr, the taxes would “fall as heavdy upon 
iinni'itov’ed as upon inijirovcd land.” Pv adopt- 
ing tins jilan Mr. George anticijiatc.s a removal of 
many of tho inequalities rtf wealth, but he tliink.s 
that wage.s would ri.sp, that the genera’ rate of 
interest would ri.se also, that universal pro.sperity 
would follow. It IS curious, though somewhat 
sad, to obhcv.e the various direclions in which 
dilt'erLMit thmkci.-) h.clieve they have found a uni- 
versal remedy against paiiperi.sin. The endeavour 
reminds the reader of the search lor tlie philo- 
soplier’.s stone in the middle ages. The investiga- 
tion IS ever fniitlc.s8, but ever attractive to tlie 
speculative mind. 

This reference i.s to the first statement of Mr. 
George’s opinions. Ju a later edition ho con- 
siders that “ private property in l."nd always has, 
and always must, 'as devel’^pment proceeds, lead 
to the enslavement of the labouring class.” 

The principle Mr. George advances would be 
equally valid against the existence of any property 
at all, and, how'cvur the inequality of wealth may 
menace civilisation, the destruction of all wealth 
would be fatal to human progress. 


LAN]’, Punrjfl, of tiik United States. 
The total ainouiii of public lauds owned by the 
governinoiit of the United Slates Inus vnried 
greatly at dilleient times, owing to extensive 
acquisitions on the one hand and sales and 
gifts on tho other. In tho course, of its 
exLsteiico the goveriimcnt lias po.ssi‘,s.sc(l in 
its own name 2,708,IJ88 sipiare miles ; and 
the largest amount owned at any one time 
wms in 1848, amoiinliiig to 1,85)0,018 sipiaro 
miles. The public domain }ia.s iLs origin (1) 
in ce.ssioiis made by tin* dillcrent states origin- 
ally loimiiig the union, many of which gave 
up huge tracia of wesfciii lands ; (2) by 
jiiiicha.ses or tiaiiiiy ce.ssioiis, as Jamisiaiia in 
1808, Florida, 1815), jmrcliase from Texas in 
18r»0, the Gad.sden purchase in 1858, Alaska 
in 1867, and the Oregon eessions ; (8) by the 
Mexiiain war. As setders’ rights liad already 
been aeqiiiicd within the feiritories annexed, 
it by no means followed that all tin' land thus 
brougbt under the Ameiican flag was part of 
the public domain. Jhami the outset it has 
been the jioliey of Hie government to bo 
liberal in its giant.8 of land. liiiiids have 
bi'cn dLspo.sed of in four (liU'erent xvays ; (1) 
by grants to iiidividual.s ; (2) gi'ants to state's ; 
(8) grants for internal improvements either 
to states or corporations ; (4) sales. No 
attempt has been made to secure any sub- 
stantial leveinie from the }»ul>lic lands, and, 
when sold, but a nominal )>riee as a rule 
has been charged. The total recci])t8 from 
public lands from 1798 iinlil 1893 wore 
283,000,000 dollars. A mueb larger sum, 
however, has been expended in tho extinc- 
tion of Indian titlc.s, imrcha.se -money for 
aiiTiox.ation8, and for .surveys. The economic 
advanfages to the nation cannot bo measured 
by the reccipt.s entering into tlie budget 
accounts, as nearly tli roe- fourths of tho lauds 
have been given away to soldiers as bounties, 
to assist coiqioiationa in the construction of 
railw'ays lliioug.i Sjlhrsoly-.settled regions, and 
iiidii-ectly t.) jiromote immigiation through 
gifL to actual settlors under the Homestead 
Act of 1862. Generous grants have also been 
made to individual stat.es for the establialv- 
ment of productive funds for coiimion-school 
and university education. Only very rarely 
has tho revenue from public lands coiKstituteiJ 
an important clement in tlie treasury receipts. 
The largest amounts received from this source 
were in 1835and 1836, $14^7 and $24 -8 millions, 
or about 40 and 50 per cent respectively of 
•tho total net receipts in those years. The 
sales at that period were exceptional, due in 
part to the construction of canals and railways, 
and tho extension of banking credits. Under 
tho Iloflie-stead Act of 1862 a citizen, or an 
alien who has filed a declaration of intention to 
become a citizen, may enter upon not more 
than 160 acres of unappropriated public laud 
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tnd may acquire title in five years. In 1892 
there were 567,000,000 acres of public lands 
left, of which ouc-half was unsurveyed. A 
large part is known t(j he aiid, and can be 
utilised only aftci lai'ge public expenditures. 

It is dillicult to estimate the economic 
effects of the public land policy of the [Jnited 
Sbites. 1 1 is iin j)ossible to do more than note its 
relation to tlu‘ ra[)id growth of the population, 
especially west of the Mis.sissi])jii ; its influence 
upon rents in the east and older districts ; 
and the mitigation of the evils arising from a 
too rapid congestion of ])Opulation in large 
cities, by furnishing an immediate and attrac- 
tive outlet for industrial activities. 

[See JiKhtnoiid Mayo-Smith in Kmigratimi and 
Immigrotum (New York, 1890), p. 66 : “ When 
trade becaiue unprofitable a man could take to 
agriculture. Our ])ublic land has been our great 
safety-valve, relieving the jiressure of economic 
distress and failure.” — Annual lli>f)orts of the 
Commissioner o/ ilu>. Public. Land Ojficc. — 'rhoma.s 
Donald.son, Public Ilovtain, J’ub. Ooc. Wa.shmgton, 
1884. — A. Ik Hart, “ Di-sposition of the rubbe 
Lambs,” Quartorh/ Journal of Pconomics^ 1 (lvS87), 
169. — \V. C. b’ord, in Lalor’s Kncrjclopcdia of 
Pol. .S’ef , 8, 460-478.] d. n. n. 

LAND PURCn AS M ACT. See Land Leois- 

LATION, Iiusil. 

LAND REC ISTIIATION. Land is by far the 
nuwt important article of commerce. Owing to 
its physical peculiarities it is the subject of 
more varied rights and intero.sts than any other 
commodity. Owing to those peculiarities, also, 
it does not admit of being held in the .same close 
and constant jdiysical possession as do most 
movable objects. It is thus at once ]»(*ciiliarly 
important and i»cculiarly diflicult for those who 
enter into transactions with respect to land, 
who buy or who advance money upon land, to 
be certain that the jiorson with whom they arc 
dealing has a title to that larul. AVhero no 
Bjiecial legislation has been devised for their 
assistance, intending purdliasers or mortgagees 
must conduct for themselves and at their own 
lisk an imiuiry into the title of the intending 
seller or mortgagor. This inquiry may be 
troublesome and expensive, and docs not always 
yield a certain result. ]\I()reover it must bo 
repeated as often a.s any fresh transaction with 
reference to the land is begun. Such is still 
the case in England. A history of the title to 
the land extending fonnerly to sixty and now 
to foi ty years, has to bo made out iJcfore any 
imulent person will buy the land or advance 
money uj)on the land, lint a special legislation* 
m y render dealings with land le.‘js cumbrous 
and more .secure. The titles to all the land 
within the limits of the state may be ascertained 
and recorded once for all by a public* agency. 
All subseipiont transactions affecting the land 
may be similarly’' ascertained’ and recorded. 
These records determine what persons are at any i 


moment interested in any piece of land either 
as owners or as incumbrancers. No further 
inquiry as to title will be ncces.sary. 

In France a .system of registration of deeds 
lia.s existed since the reign of N.-ipoleon I. 
In evoiy arrondi-..se]nent, a Mibdisision compar- 
able to our poor-law union, thei’c i.s a re^stry 
olllcc. S.-ilcs and morlgage.s of land must be 
registered fhci'c, or they uill not be valid as 
against snb.seijuont dealings uith the laml. 
The register i.s jiublic. A lease mrd not bo 
regi.stercd, but in ease of lilig.itioii the tnlainaks 
uill not talce eogni.sance of it wifhout icgis- 
Iration. The regi.'-fialiou fco on a ]>nicha.so 
amounts to .0 ](ei- cent, Fm' a moitgago it 
varies from jCI : os. to £1 : J-'or a lease it 

v.iiies Irom 1 to J }>cr cent on the net amount 
accining from the Icasia In I’mssia the .system 
of registration is at Ic-ist as cliea]» anil ex- 
peditions. Ill all eases of alicn.afion, proprietary 
nglif.s are acipiiicd liy an aet of eonveyanee 
followed b}’ regisfiatiuii. The eonveyanee con- 
sists simi'ly of two veihal deelaraliofis at the 
local regisfiy oflicc. 'J'he legistered pio)iiiclor 
dcclaics hi.s n.s,sont fo the icgisircf ion of the 
|iurcha.se, and the jaachasi'V (Icclaies that he 
demands such icgistratioii. .Mortgages are 
created in a. .similar m.annei, and a eertilie.ite 
of ehaige upon the land is iiegoliahle. The 
exjicnses of .sale and of nioilgago aie adjusted 
on very low sliding scales. Thus whine land 
is sold for XT f>0 the fei'.s anioiiiit only to 12s. 
The time requiied i.s in oidinaiy ea.ses under an 
hour. Asomewlnit similai system W’as eslah- 
lishcdin South Ansfnilia by the Lite Sir llobert 
Torrims, and pioved so .siiceesslul that it lia.s 
been adojded by all tbo Austral i. in colonies and 
by New' Zealand. The.‘-'|>eed and eeonomy both 
of finst regi.stiation and of registering all snh- 
seqnept dealings wdlh (he land are most remark- 
aide. The registry doi's not give an iudcfea.sihlo, 
hill only aguaranfeed title. Exjierienco sIioavs 
that the guarantee hardl}^ eve.r has to he made 
good. 

The advantages of legist lation have not 
esca])ed the notice of ICnglish legislators. The 
registration of deeds relating to land as di.stinct 
from registration of liflo has long been known 
ill Eiiglaiid. A.s early .as the 27th year of 
Henry Vlll. the Slatulo of Enrolments required 
all baigaiihS and sales of freehold land to be 
made by deed and enrolled w'ithin six month.s 
at AVestminster or in tlic county wliero the land 
wa.s .sitn.itod. Jhit this aet was eluded hy a 
technical contrivance which cannot he fully 
explained hero. Under the Cnmmomvealtli 
lulls for the registration of dealings w'ith laud 
were brought into parliament, but none of them 
became law. In 1 G69 a committee of tlio House 
of Lords rejiorted that tlie uncertainty of title 
was one cause of tlie dejireeiation of land, and 
recommended as a remedy a system of registra- 
tiou. In the leigii of Anne separate registriei 
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of deocls worij listablishocl for tlio comity of 
JVIicldle.s''x uikI for tlie East and West Ridings 
of York. Ill tlifi roigii of (Joorgo II. a similar 
registry was institutrd for the ^Jortli Ridiii!.'.^ 
A registry of dei-ds lias long boon established m 
Scotland and in Ireland, ainl is higlily valued in 
thosiijcouii trios. A bill for a geiieial system of 
r('gistratinii was introduced in 1 758, but was not 
passed. I'liesubjeet tlu'ii di‘o]i|ied for a longtime. 

In 1880 and again in 18f>7 royal commis- 
sions reportc'd m favonr-of the registration of 
title, and tli<'ir opinion was made more impres- 
sive. by tli(' jiraetieal success of systmns of 
registiation in other coiintrie.s. The first act 
for the registi'ation of tith's in England, known 
as the act to faciilitalc the ])roof of-tith* to and 
the conveyance ol re.il estate (25 k 2G Viet. c. 
58), u.is passed in 1862 by the cIlbiLs of Lord 
Wed bury, then ehama'llor. Under this act 
an olliei' of land regisliy was established in 
London. Registration of title w.as to be volun- 
tary. Ko title was to be ri'gisterod unless it 
were .such as a court of e(]nity would con.sider 
to be a good maikelable title. Onei! registered 
the title became indefca.sible. The registrar 
was to deliver a land certificate to the jierson 
registeied as having title, to the land, and the 
deposit or endorsement (»f the certilicato was to 
be eth ctual a.s a sale or mortgage of the laml. 
This act may be said to have been a 1‘ailiirc 
fioin the neginning. Only a tew hundred titles 
have been ri'gistm-cd under it. The making out 
of a title for registration Asas found to involve 
a far hc.ivier (‘Kpi'iiditme of time and money 
th-'ii was needed to make out a title sullicient 
for an (tvdinary conveyance. In one instance 
llio ollif’c look two years and five inonth.s to 
mak tile preliminary imjuirie.s, and only once 
di<l u acconipli.sh tliis task in les.s than five 
mouths. The average amount of the re,'ii.stra- 
tion fees appi’ars to have been ahont £50, and 
this is said to liavo been only onc-tliird of the 
total » -xjHinsc incurred by owuiers reg teriiig. 
l<'von when the title had been <luly registered, 
.sub.se<pient dealings with the hind were not 
made chcajier or more expeditious. A royal 
conimi.ssiou, which reported in 1870, came to 
the conclnsioii that tlu. act had failed becau.se 
the conditions which it imposed were too 
rigorous. It riHiuired the person legistering to 
show a maiketablo title. It recpiired lioundario.s 
to be detined and partial interests in the land to 
be recorded. Accordingly in 1 875 Lord Cainis, 
then lonl chancellor, ]U'oei.rcd the passing of 
the Land Transfer Act (38 & 39 Viet. c. 87). 
Under this act any jier.son miglit be registered 
as tlie proprietor ‘^f laud if he could satisfy the | 
registrar that be was prmut facie, entitled to it 
in fee, and that there was jiossession in the 
same right. In this < ise the registration did 
not prejudice the enforcement of any adverse 
estate, right, or intere.st, but tlie lap.se nf time I 
would perfect the registered title. If applica- | 


tion were made for an absolute title, and on 
examiu.ation it up[ieared that the title could bo 
made out only for a limited j'leriod or subject 
to certain cxoejiiioiis, tlie registrar might exeejit 
from the etreet of regi,stratiou any estate, right, 
or interest arising licfore a spceilied date, and 
I'egister the title not as absolute, but as 
“qnalilied.” In this case also hijisc of time 
wonhl jierfect the title. It Avas Jioped by these 
expiidieiits to les.sen the expeii.si' ol registration, 
and thus encourage the pnldii; to register. lUit 
this act failed as coinjilctely as its ])ie(]ece.ssor. 
In 1879 a select committee of the House of 
Commons apjiointed to considii wliat stei)S 
could he taken to simjOify title and to facilitate 
the transfer of land, rejiurtial as (oIIoavs: — 

“Various eau.ses have liceii assigiii*il for the 
reluctance of landowiieis and inorlg.'igei'.s to avail 
tl I em selvas of the act. Its impopiilarity has 
been asciihed (1) to the absence ol' any jiower to 
reiiioA'e Iroui the register a title wliieli lias once 
been placed upon it; (2) to the diMiielination of 
solicitors to reeoinnieud to tluir ebents a course 
of de.aliiig with their ja-operly avImcIi may tend 
eventually if not iimnediately to curtail their oAvn 
prolits ; (3) to the general distrust of all projects 
of land registiation, insjured ly the break-doAvii 
of Lord We.slhury’s act ; and ( 1) to tlic indisposi- 
tion, both of the ])iiblie. and tlie legal ju'otessioii, 
to fannli.irise Iheniselviis with a new system, and 
to run the iisk of an exjiermient wliicli iii\’olve.s 
HO gieal. a dejiarturo Ironi establislied usage.” 

Tlie committee did not think all this .siilticient 
to account for tlie failure of the act of 1875. 
They ••oiisidored that the ditbeiilly of tracing 
the title to freidiolds, and the conijdexity of the 
iiilcrc.sts Avhich can he created in iCnglish land, 
AA'ero the gravc.st obstacles to its success. Sir 
0. Jlriekilale, in his pamphlet on the Hc.tjisfrn- 
ii(ni of Title to Land, took a dilferi'iit vicAV. 
He argued that the registration ol title Avill 
succeed only wheio it is easier to jirovo a 
title to the s<-itisfactioii of tlie registrar than 
to the satislaetion of an oidinaiy jmrehaaer. 
Ihit this cannot ne the case Ailiere registration 
giAe,s an iiidefeasihle title, for tlieii' <‘xhau.stive 
ovideiico must be reipiired if injustice to the 
true OAvner is to he avoided. He argued from 
the CA[''’rioneo of tlie Australian colonies tluit 
registration should give not an indefeasible, 
but a guaraiiteeAl title, in otlier Avoids, aright 
to coniponsatioii Avlierc tlie person legistering 
hini.sclf as OAvner hmai fide turns out not to 
be the OAvner. Exjterience lia.s slioAvn that the 
ca3o.s in which coinpciisatiou ha.s to be given 
are very few, and that am])lo funds for the 
purpose can be raised by imposing a small fee 
upon all persons wlio regi.ster. Mi-. Morris, in 
his essay on the Iteifint ration of Tith , proposed 
to diapeii.se Avitb proof of title altogitber. He 
would ifave bad rogiatratioii eoinmeiice in oveiy 
case Avith the next dealing with the foe simple 
after the pas.sing of a Registration Act. The 
vendor and purchaser, or their respective 
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solicitors, would ap])par bcfoi'e the registrar and 
nuiko statutory tleclarations, the vendor that 
he believed himself to be (Uilith'd to sell, the 
purchaser tluit ho Jiad in fact juirchascd. Tlie. 
])uruhasoi’ would then he registered as having 
inei’cly a po.ssessoiy jillo which time W'oiild 
ripen into full ou nei-sliip. lloLli HirO. Ilriclvdale, 
and Ml'. Morn's h(‘]d that direct coinjuilsion to 
register is uniiee('ssary amJ undesiiahle, although 
Mr. Morns would ha\e given all legistered 
tiansaetioii.s legal jtriority over unregisteied. 

In ISfi.s a J'ui ther alt empt to inijnovm the ex- 
isting system of registration was made by the 
Jjand Charges and Jtegistralioii Act (r>l h C>‘2 
Viet. 0 r> 1 ). A hill for com ])ulsory registration in- 
troduced in 1 sp.o vvasdrop])od. The Land Trans- 
fer Act 1 STT) was amended by the Tiami Transfer 
Act 1897 (1)0 & G1 Viet. e. 65), iindcrwhich a j)o.s- 
sossory title may he ])lHeed on the register, and 
registiatioii ol title may lie rendeied com])nlsory 
for sales of land within any eonnty or part of 
a (ioiinty hy order in eouneil. Sneli oiders 
liave he('ij made lor the city of London and 
eonnty (»t T.ondon. Ihit outside tlic.se limil.s 
(he act was h'udly more sueeessful than its 
|)redee('ssoi s. A io}aI commission to impiiic 
into (lie woikmg u\ the Laud Tiaiisfev Acts 
was theiefoio appointed in 1908. Its sei'ond 
and lliial icpoit, made in .laimaiy 1 911, showed 
that outside tho eity and county of London 
veiy little pi ogress Jiad been aediieved. Tho 
total of first legistrat.ions under all (he acts 
Irom that of 18611 onwards was only 855)2. 
The coinmissioiicis ina<le a long senes of le- 
commondations for Llie improvement of tlm 
system, whieli cannot he suimnaiised here. No 
legislation, however, lias tollovvcd, nor Inns 
registration of tilh' h(>eomo more jiojiular. 
Indeed, the receipts of (he Land Ih'gi.stry 
reached thcii liighest ligiirc in 1903, wdien 
they unioniitcd to (.‘67, 318, sinking in 1917 to 
£27,6'1‘J, although in the interval a new Fee 
Order liad been made to cover tlio delicit on 
the working. ' 

[See text of the, acts above referred to. — Reports 
of the Land Traiister Commission ajipointed 1868, 
of the select ooniinittoe on Jiand 1’iMes and Transfer 
.appointed 1878, and of the Royal Conniii.ssioii on 
tho Land 'JVaiisfer Acts ajipointed IQO'^. — R. 
Torrens, Kssay on Travsfer of Land hf/ llegidra- 
tion of Title. — Land Transfer, a review of tho 
subject published by order o( tho Bar Comiiiittee, 
1886. — F. Rriekdale, Ken isi rati on <?/ 'Litle to 
Land. — R, IJ. Morris,. Reg ish at ion of Tide^s, 1886, 
and Summarij of the Imw of Land and Mortgage 
Registration, 189.5, and tlio valuable lists of* 

. 'lorlties in both works. — Say and Chailley, 
A\>uveau JHeiionnmrc d' Economie Roliiiqne, s.v. 
Cadastre. Art. on Cauastral SunvKv. — Brick-' 
dale and Sheldon, Land Transfer Acis^JSVd . — 
Ambrose and Ferguson, The Land Transfer AcU 
187 H to 1S[)7. ] ' F. c. M. 

LANDSETTUS, one of the many appella- 


tions for the peasant landholders on a medisevi! 
manor, chiefly found in the eastern counties. 

[Vinogradolf, Villainage in England.] 

f E. 0. P. 

LAND SYSTEM in tiik American 
C01.ONIE.S. Tlie agrarian policy of tho varioufi 
American colonies was hugely dependent# upon 
the character and instincts of the ditferent 
groups of settlers. In the division of tlie 
soil, hotter even tliaii in tlie forms of govern- 
ment, were expressed tho political and social 
idiias of these settlei's, and as these ideas varied, 
so did the inetliods of laud -distribution and 
the forms of land -tenure. Such vaiiatioiis 
may be asciibcd in jiart to liercditary inclina- 
tions, to the inlluenco of habit and previoufl 
environment, and to the jiolitical ideas that- 
had stimnlaled tlie colon i.sts to leav'^e England 
for America ; in part to climate and sta])l 0 
])rodncts, the inlluonce of which, though im- 
poi taut, is likely to be exaggerated. The litness 
of a territory for a given .sta])lo, cultivable only 
on a large scale, wdll militate against small 
holdings ; wliiIc a land confined hy sea and 
mountain, and broken hy frcipieiit langes of 
hills, w ill not be favourable to huge plantations. 

Tho title to all lands in America claimed by 
virtue of discovery and occupation was vested in 
the Crown. The king was as absolute a sovereign 
of these territories as ol his ancestral demesne. 
He disposed of them freely, and conveyed to 
tho grantees, by lettd's jiatent, such powers 
as seemed to him good. Such p.'itents woio 
issued to petitioners, conveying to them rights 
in the soil and the power of free dls])o.‘ial of it. 
Lands granted in this way were iield by the 
petitioners in free and common Socage, wliicb 
was the norncil and typical fr<;o tenure, tha*- is, 
tenui'e by fealty and fixi'd services. The most 
eOminn of the latter was the payment of rent. 
This form of tenure was embodied in all the 
early charters, though the form of the rent 
varied. In the charter to Raleigh in 158'J, 
to the Virginia Company of London in 1609 
and 1611-1612, to the New ICnglaiid Comjiany 
m 1620, to the Massachusetts Bay Company 
in 1629 and 1691, to tho Governor and Company 
of Connecticut in 1662, and to tho Governor 
and Company of Rhode Island and Trovidence 
Plantations in 1663, the service took the form 
of a payment of one- fifth of all tho gold and 
silver. This had, liowovcr, rather tlie character 
of a reservation than a rent. The grant to 
Lord Baltimore in 1632 exacted, in addition 
to the reservation of one-fifth of all the gold 
and silver, an anmial })aymeiit of two Indian 
aiTows to the king at Windsor ; the gj’aiit to 
Gorges in 1639, one quarter of wheat; the 
grant to the Duke of York in 1664, forty 
beaver skins ; the grants to the proprietaries 
of Carolina in 1663 and 166.5, twenty marks ; 
and the grant to Penn in 1681, two beavei 
skins. It is not surprising that so free s 
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tennre sliouW have been conceded when we 
realise how hnrdensoTne a miliUry tenure woiild 
have been to settlers engaged in siicli distant 
and liazardous undertakings, how willing tl.e 
Stuart kings were to oiler every encouragemenl 
to these colonists, and how strong was the 

0] )inion in Engl.ind — note tlie action of ]>arlia- 
inen fin 1610— that all feudal dues and incidents 
should be abolished. 

The patentees, whether single proprietaiics, 
groups of [>ro])rietaries, or joint-stock conipani<*s, 
made aubgrants to lliose who would co-operate 
directly in bringing about settlement. Sucli 
grantees might he oiganised as joint-stock 
companies, as was tlio case W'itli the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company. This corn])any, a 
jiatentee oFtlie New England Company, although 
receiving a charter directly from the king, dis- 
tributed lands under certain piosciibod rules to 
individuals and to laiid-oominunities, w’ho had 
power to subdivide the land further among 
J‘On(i fuhi settlers. Or sucli grantees might he 
a numhef of proprietaries, as in tlic case of 
New Jersey, where the proprietaries received 
their title by a eonvoyaiiee i’rom the Duke of 
York — himself a patentee of Charle.s II., — 
and having ovected a fTaiuc of government, 
gave the governor and council of the new 
j)ro^^n(•e I ho power to distribute lands to 
individuals, hut retained in tlieir own liands 
C'p jUT- i!i‘ge of granting town-])ateiits. In 
the majoiity of cases, however, the first 

1) atentei‘S, whether a single ])ro})rioiary, as in 
Poiinsyh'ania, Maryland, and New York, a 
cliarterod company, as in Connecticut and 
Illiude Tshiijii, or a group of proiirictaries, as in 
Carolina, conveyed title, cither directly or 
'hiongh tlio governor or deputy -governor, to 
those who waue to he the final owners of the 
soil, if individuals, or to tliose to w'hoiv, w'as 
entrusted the task of further division among 
tlii'v selves, if members of a land -community. 

Th ‘ methods according to which la* ds were 
distjuhuted dili'eied in detail, but in general 
'\ere much the same evcrywliero. The scheme 
of division based on the share-right, diat is, 
tlie right of each shareholder to a certain 
amount of thr newly -discovered territory, and 
to a sliare in lIjo profits of the venture, was 
the outcome of the joint-stock system. In 
Massachusetts Bay there was allowed to each 
subscriber of £50, 200 acres ; in New Jersey 
to every aimed freeman who shared in the 
settlement, 150 acres ; in Maryland to eacli 
adventurer bringing over ten additional persons, 
1000 and later 2000 acres ; in Carolina, in 
1669, to each free-born individual over sixteen, 
150 acres. This system was easily extended 
by the giant of additional acres for each new 
settler transpoited to ^he colonies, for each 
man-servant or W'oman- servant possessed, for 
each apprentice or indentured servant, or for 
each member of a family, esjjocially children. 


Such mei-noda are inevitable when land ii 
))lcntiful and a lapid increase of population 
desired. In addition to these grants of fixed 
amounts extensive grants were made to indi- 
viduals wlio were of rank in tlie colony, or had 
])erformcd incritorious service. Lastly, giants 
w’cre made to communities of settlei’S who 
desired to esUblisIi towns. In Cunneeticut 
and Rhode Island the last two forms of 
distribution wci’e the only ones emiiloyed. 
In Pennsylvania, in tlie la} ing out of a town, 
grants were made to “ first purcliasera " accord- 
ing to a fixed agreement at the rate of ten 
acics to every 500 purchased. Any attempt 
at systematie distribution seems to have been 
given up at an early date in Pennsylvania. 
The proprietary and the land - office acting 
in liis absence seem to liave disposed of the 
toiTitory at tlicir own will and plea.mro. 

Lands thus gi anted were in tlio northern 
colonies generally held in Pef. {'j.v.). In 
Massachusetts Bay there were a few instances of 
grants for life or for rent. In ilio oilier colonies 
a small Quit Rent was demanded. This was 
in New Jersey and Carolina a lialf-jienny to 
the aero ; in romisylviniia for the “fust 
purcliasera,” one slulling, though later the 
rent dropped to one penny or half- penny an 
acre. In Maryland the quit -rent was first 
jtaid in kind, four hundred pounds of wheat ; 
later the amount was diminished, and money 
sterling substituted for the wheat rental. In 
Virginia a rental of one shilling, to be jiaid 
after seven years in agiicultural commodities, 
was imposed ; this, after 1G88, was paid in 
tobacco at the rate of one jiciiny per jiound. 
In Sonth Carolina it was a jienny per acre 
before 1694, after that date one sliilling sterling 
per one hundred acres until 1731, when the 
old rate uas restored. All such rentals, of 
course, lajiscd with the independence of tlie 
colonies, and all lauded property became alodial 
' freeholds (see Alod). 

! In none of the cheaters issued were the rights 
of the Indians, the native occiipiRi-s of the soil, 
recognised. The Ci'own claimed absolute and 
pasitive sovereignty. Nevertheless, the opinion 
was hdd very generally by the colonists and 
by others that the natives should not bo dis- 
possessed of their property without some 
compensation. Extreme views, liowever, were 
held on both sides. Cotton Mather said it 
was unnecessary to recognise tlio Indian claims 
at all, and later lawyeis denied that the Indian 
deed created a title, holding that it was no 
more than a quit-claim, the fee being in the 
king. On tlie other hand, Roger Williams and 
the New Jersey squatters claimed that titles 
based on Indian purchase were alone worthy 
of consitforation. In nearly every case, how- 
ever, the colonists purchased their lands of 
the Indians for small amounts of merchandise, 
and protected the natives in the fields and 
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hunting-grounds reserved for them. Cases of 
hard treatment and actual dishonesty were 
fortunately not common. Titles that rested 
on Indian deeds only had to receive the 
sanction of tlie local courts or of tlio colonial 
assemblies, wliile some of the colonies were 
obliged to forbid unlicensed piu'chasuig entirely, 
because of the confusion caus('(l by it. Massa- 
chusetts Bay forbade it in 1G33, Rhode Island 
in 164;}, Maryland in 1649, Connecticut in 
1 6G3. V n-ginia discouraged sale by the Indians 
of their lands, but in JN’fW Jeisey the number 
of titles that rested on Indian deeds only was 
80 large iis to lead to serious (iis]mto followed 
by riots in 1749. Ro.servatioris and even 
towns wore set a])art for tlio Indians by 
many of the colonies, but, inasmuch os the 
Indian ({uestion was an ever-recurring one, a 
considerable mass of legislation was called into 
existence in settling it. The eastern Indians, 
yearly decreasing in number, continued to 
occupy their reservations till long after the 
revolution. To-day a few half-breeds still 
linger in the territory of the oi iginal colonies, 
but tlio lands owned by them are very small hi 
extent. 

After this general view of the laud system in 
the American colonies, a more detailed examina- 
tion of the Virginian and New England system 
is necessary. By the charter of 1609 the 
Treasurer, Council, and Ceueral Association of 
Adventurers in England were authoiised to 
divide the soil of Virginia according to such 
methods as they might prescribe, employing 
the governor and council in Virginia as ininis- 
teidal agents. Tlie requirement to send all 
patents to England for confirmation involved 
so much delay as to retard seriously the giwth 
of the colony, and with tin. recall of the 
lotters-patciit in 1624, the power fell into tlie 
hands of the royal governor acting for the 
Crown. Thei’o wore three grounds u])on which 
a grant might be issued : First, the purchase of 
a “bill of adventure,” which the purchaser 
of a single share at £12 : 10s. was entitled to 
100 acres in the first division of the soil, and 
100 acres in addition when the first plantation 
was seated. The purchasers of hills before 
1625 were exemiit from quit -rent. Of the 
original subscribers it is estimated tliat about 
two- thirds, either in })ersou or through agents, 
took up their lauds, while one-third sold their 
rights to others. By means of extensive 
purchasing of shares on the part of private 
a.ssociations, engrossing of lands began on a 
large scale; but after 1624 the associations 
woic unable to maintain theii* |X)sitiou, and, 
wdth the dissolution of the company, these 
lands fell into the hands of private individuals. 
The second ground was the performance of some 
meritorious service.^ The recipients were gener- 
ally officers of the state, clergymen, pliysicians, 
sud others. To these the company, and after- 


wards the Crown, gave large portions of land, 
in the form either of shares or, after 1624, of 
money. Special grants were made to the 
governors who became in time the agents ol 
the Crown in dispensing like favours to those 
of lesser rank. To those who guarded the 
frontiers every inducement was ofierod, and 
large quantities of land situated along the 
border were iiatentod to single individuals or 
groups of men. The tliird ground was tlie 
head -right, that is to say, any shareholder or 
other person who transported an emigrant to 
the colony was allowed fifty acres. The object 
of tliis was to increa.se the jiopulation, and to 
jiromotc individual ownershi]) in the soil. This 
method of distributing land bcoamo very much 
more connnoii after 1624. Abuses croj)t in, 
and on many pretexts it became possible tn 
obtain laud without having transported a 
single emigrant. 'riii.s abuse was connived 
at because of the feeling in Virginia that 
a simpler method of aciiniring title should 
be adojited. The economic growth of the 
colony demanded the abolition of such ex- 
pensive mcthod.s, and those who were desirous 
ol bringing now land into tillage did not wish 
to be hampered by unnecessary burdens. Tims 
it took Virginia over fifty yeai‘s to reach that 
policy of land -distribution W’bich the New 
England colonists had been employing since 
the beginning of the settlement. The size of 
the portions allotted in Virginia increased with 
the growth of the colony. From 1634 to 1650, 
though the largest gi'ant was for 3500 acres, 
the average area of soil acqnhed did not exceed 
446 acres. From 1651 to 1700 the average 
size of the patents was 674 acres, though 
individual patents ran as high as 20,000 acres. 
The only conditions attacliod to such ’grants 
were* first, tliat the land bo seated, that is, 
that a small house or cabin bo oruoted uiion 
it, and a portion of the soil tilled ; secondly, 
tho payment of quit-rent to the amount of Is. 
per 60 acres after seven years liad passed, 
reckoning from 1618, the date of the adoption 
of the law. Settlers \vero exceedingly remiss 
in tho payment of this rental, as was tlie case 
in all the colonies where it existed, for they 
did not like it, and sought by every means to 
evade it. Failure to fulfil these conditions, 
particularly the first, caused such laud to 
escheat to the Crown, os did also lands of 
intestates who died without heirs. Tliore 
existed, in consequence, at various times in 
Virginia large amounts of forfeited tonitory, 
for which new patents were constantly granted. 

Thus it will be seen that Virginia was a land 
of large individual holdings, and it will abo be 
noticed that these holdings tended to become 
larger. This was due to the nature of the 
colonists, the character of the country, and 
the conditions of agriculture. There scalxsely 
existed the small land -communities, through 
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trnose agi'arian activity and methods of sub- 1 
division a system of small freeholds was intro- | 
(3 need. For those we must look to New 
England, and must follow the process of land-^ 
distribution one step farther. 

In addition to the gifts to individuals, the i 
colonj|il authorities of MassaehnscUs Bay, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island made gi'ants 
of territory to giuTips of men bound together 
by ties of blood, religion, and common political 
ideas. These groups oi companies were organ- 
ised on a joint-stock basis lor the purpose of 
purchasing tlie land noce.ssary for the establish- 
ment of a tovMi. To tlioso men the jmrehase 
of the lands of the Indians was a duty higher 
even than that of obtaining a title from the 
Clown. For this ])iirposc a common fund was 
raised, to wliich all those who were to join in 
tlie undertaking suliseribed. After a grant | 
h;id been obtained from the colony the land 
was puiebascd. It was then divided slowly, 
as need reipiired, the share ol' each being chiefly 
determine?! by his contribution to the common 
fund. This share W'as called tlie “ purcha,.sc 
right,” and w'as geuerally, though not always, 
expressed in pounds. The “pmehaso right,” 
while corrcsfionding in a sense to tlio “hill 
of a<l venture,” nevcrtlieless dilfered in two 
jiarticiil irs. First, the amount of land given 
was determined not only liy the amount ol 
im .ley saliseribcd, but also by the size and 
importance of the family of the subscriber. 
A “ pur'‘h<iso right” was therefore in jiart a 
laniilyliiilding. Secondly, the “purchase right” 
wa<» not a cei tain amount of land taken up all 
in one ])iece, as was the land taken up under 
a Virginia patent, but it was a bundle of 
scfiar *0 shares siLuatccl in many ])arts of the 
Milage territory, and a right to the enjoyment 
of privileges common to all. In the errlior 
days the “purchase right” included a right 
to a homestead, a right in ovciy im])ortant 
divisio.' of land, a riglit to use all lai, ’s left 
common for pasturing shecj) and cattle, a right 
In all woods for the masting of swine and 
gathering of timbei, ami a right to sh ire in 
whatever resources the town po.ssossed, such 
as fisheries, vineyards, mines, etc. This defini- 
tion of the “purcha.so right” show's that in 
dividing their lands the New England pro- 
prietors had before them twm objects. First, 
eipiity, which was to bo obtained by making 
the divisions as equal as possible. Eiigro.ssing 
of lands was thus prevented. Secondly, such 
an increase of population as would bring about 
a rapid cultivation and improvement of tho soil. 
Both of these objects were to bo attained by a 
system of small and scattered holdings only. 
Tlie system of this kind wdth wliich the 
colonists were familiar w'..s that of the English 
Tillage community, and therefore the planta- 
tions of New England reproduced that gvstem 
as nearly as possible. The lands were divided 
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into long and narrow fields, called variously 
tiers, furlongs, shots, squadrons, and quarters. 
These were subdivided into lots ranging from 
one acre to forfy or nioi'o in size. Adjacent to 
these field.s, which formed tlie chief arable land 
of the community, were meadow's, divided in 
severalty, yet thrown open, like the Lammas 
Land.«i {q.v.) of old England, after haying- 
time. There were also the eommon pastures 
for sheep and cattle, and tlie outlying waste 
and wnderne.S8. Tho “ juirelnisi* right” gave 
to tlie holder scattered lots in tlie majority of 
fields, in this respect con espon ding to the 
YARnLANi) of the English Yilmun ; it also 
included suh-rights in all common lands and 
undertaking.s. ^J'ho eommon rights in New 
]']nghuid ditlcrcd from those in some jiarts of 
old England, notably at Ashton and Cote 
(Cilcs, IJislory of Ilampti/n^ p. 70), in that 
they W'cre probably appendant to the homestead 
only and never to tlie jierson. The rights in 
umlivided lands could, however, lie letained 
by ))orson.s living outside the town, though 
even this w'as denied by some of the colonial 
lawyers, who asserted that such lights were 
anjiondant to the homestead only. Inasmuch 
as the commons in some of the towns were 
not divided into seveialty until tho end of 
the 18th century, there arose frequent disputes 
between the towns and the de.sccndants and 
assigns of the old ])roprietors regarding tho 
ownership of these lands. 

Thus it will be seen that while in A^irginia 
the soil W'as divided into largo jilantations 
varying from 200 to 20,000 awes in size, in 
New’ England it was divided into ]ietty holdings 
as small as one acre or even half an aero in 
size. In Virginia a quit-rent was demanded ; 
in New England tho land was held in full 
ownership, limited only by certain liabilities 
to forfeiture in case of alienation or removal. 
As the colonies became better csbiblishod, and 
the economic condition changed, all these re- 
strictions on full oVmusbip w’cro removed. 
This had bceii done in New England by the 
middie of the 18th century, wliile in the other 
colonies all jiroprietary rights, manorial obliga- 
tions, quit-rents, forms of primogeniture, entail 
and intestacy escheat, were abolished in 1776. 
The form of freehold tenure, thus defined by 
the diiferent state laws and constitutions for 
the settled and cultivated lands, was extended 
by the ordinance of 1787 to the unoccupied 
lands of the nation. These lands, by the 
peace of Paris in 1783, had ceased to bo Crown 
lands, and, after the state ce.ssious of 1785 to 
1790, had been taken in trust by the govern- 
ment of the United States for the benefit of 
the whole people. 

[No systematic, compact account of the land 
system in all the Anjerican colonies has as yet 
been written, nor can a satisfactory knowledge of 
it he obtained from the material thus far printed 
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Histories of the United States pass over the subject 
almost entirely. Much information can be obtained 
from town and colonial records and from local and 
state histories. The charter rci^ulations can be 
found in Poore’s Charters imd Co7islifutwtis, 
Washinfjtou, 1878. There is a small amount of 
information in Winsor’s Narrative and Criticfd 
History y vols. iii. and v. The only systonuitic 
attempt to invcsljtrate the subject will be found 
in the Johns Hopkins !^tvdies in History and 
Political ienre, as follows : vol. i., “ The 
Germanic Origin of New England Towns,” 
“Parish Institutions of Maryland,” “Old Mary- 
land Manors” ; vol. iii., “ Viigiuia Local Institu- 
tions,” “Maryland Local Institutions” ; vol. iv., 
“Dutch Village (Communities on the Hudson 
River,” “ I’ennsylvania Roroiighs,” “History ol 
the Laud Question of the United States” (this 
work is of iinportaiue for the jieriod alter 1776 
only), “The Laud System of the New England 
Colonies vol. vii., “The River Towns of Con- 
necticut; vol. xiii., “Government of the Colony 
of South Carolina.” See also Howard, I.ocal 
Constitutional History 0/ the United Utalcs, 
Baltimore, 18811. — Sarge.int, Land Iaiws of 
Pemisylvania. — Brown, Cencsis of the United 
StatvSy Boston, 18111. — Weedon, Novomic and 
Social History of Nm ICnylandy Boston, 181*0. 
— Bnice, The Jkonomic History of Vinjmia in 
the Secenteenth Century^ New York, 1895 ; and 
an article in the Xcitsrhrift fur Sozial und 
WirthschaftsgcschirJite, vol. li., entitled, “Dio 
Stadt in Neu-Eiigland, ihr Ursprung und ihre 
agrarische Gruiidhige.”] c. M. a. 

LAND TAX. The origin of the existing 
land tax in England is usually referred to 
tho year 1692, when the valuation was made 
on whiuli tho quotas subsequently fixed were 
based. Iii tliat year jiarliainout, diseontimiing 
tho system in force during the civil war and 
tho Commonwealth, under Avhicli a specified 
sum was raised from eacli county and from 
certain towns by tho Monthly Assessments, 
directed by the act 4 AV. k M. 0 . 1, the levy 
of a deiinito rate of 4s. in tho pound — the same 
as for Sliusidies on lainl id ’J'udor times — on tho 
tnio yearly value of all jiersonal estate, offices, 
lands, tenements, and liciedihimentsin England, 
Wales, and Berwick-on-Tweed. Adopting in 
the main tho machinery used in raising tho 
monthly assessments, the act provided for a 
valuation of tho subjects of charge by parochial 
assessors to be apjiointod by the commissionei-s 
named for putting the act in execution. 

The yield of the tax as thus levied 
(j 61,922,712) fell sliort of what was antici- 
}«ited, owing doubtless to incorrect returns, 
und year by year it showed such a tendency 
to r reaso that, in 1697, pailiament found 
it desirable to revert to the system of granting 
a definite total sum to be paid in specified 
amounts charged in the act ujjon ‘counties 
and certain named tu^vn8. A total sum of 
^£1,484,016 : 1 : 11 j, as for a rate of 3s. in the 
pound, was gi’auted, and the comniissionors 


I were directed to set down tho several proper* 
I lions which, in their jndgrnenty ought to be 
charged upon every hundred or other division 
towards raising tho amount charged on the 
whole county or town. In evoiy hundred or 
division the particular sum required was to be 
levied, first, by a rate of 3s. in tho poiyul on 
tho assumed income from goods, merchandise, 
and pensoiial propcity- every £100 in value 
being con.sidcrcd to represent an iiiconio of 
£6 — and on income from otlices ; ami the 
residue of the sum by a pound rate on the 
animal value of real estate. In tlie following 
year, 1698, a similar total sum was granted, 
hut on account of the difficulties that had 
been experienced in ap])ortioiiiiig tlie amounts 
fixed for tho counties and towns among tho 
various huiidn-tJs or divisions, the act making 
the gi-ant, 10 W. III. 0 . 9, directed that each 
hundred or division sliould contribute' the 
same proportion that it had paid under tho 
assessment for 1692, the year when a new 
valuation was made. * 

The tax tlius on'ginally intended to bear in 
the first instance on personal estate and offices 
was subsequoutly, wlion personal profierty — 
though alv^ays by law ja’iniarily chargeable — 
had in practice almost entirely slipped out of 
assessment, described as an “aid by a land 
tax,” or, in fiscal expression, “the annual 
I land tax,” It ■was granted in tho same fomi, 
but at rates varying between 4s. and Is. 
according to the exigencies of the times, 
for tlie next hundred years, the pro]:)or1ions for 
tho hundreds and divisions remaining us fixed 
by tlio valuation of 1 692. That valuation was 
veiy unequal oven at its first establishment, 
ami the lapse of years necessarily made it more 
so. Complaints of inequality wei'e therefore 
frequent, but as, with the growth of tlie towns 
and tho imjirovoments in agrieulturo, the tax 
had become in most districts light compared 
with tho nominal charge of 4s. or less per 
pound annually imposed, tlicro was no general 
demand for a revision. 

In November 1797 tho usual act (38 Goo, 
HI. c. 6) was passed granting the land tax 
(£1,989,673 ; 7 : 10^ for England, AVales, and 
Bcrwick-oii-'J weeii, as fur a late of 4s. in tlie £) 
for the service of tho following year, and on 
2nd April 1798 Pitt produced his plan for the 
redemption of tho tax, which was brought into 
operation by the act 38 Geo. III. c. 60. 
Pitt’s object was to diminish tho pressure of 
tho funded debt in the market by causing tho 
absorption of a large amount of stock ; and to 
offoct this BO much of tho land tax as by the 
act for 1798 was charged on the several counties 
and towns in respect of lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments was made perpetual, subject to 
redemption. Redemption was to be effected by 
transferring to the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt for canoollatioa 
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80 mnch 8 per cent stoclc (2| per cent stock 
substituted by 62 k 63 Viet. c. 42-69) as 
would yield a dividend exceeding the land tax to 
be redeemed by one-tenth part This amount 
of stock consideration was reduced in 18r>.> 
by 17| per cent As the result of redemption, 
the property became exonerated from land 
tax, provision being made, however, that in 
certain circumstances tlie charge should bo 
kept on foot for tlie lieiicfit of the redom]>- 
tioncr. The amount of tax redeemed in the 
years 1798 and 1799, when stock stood at an 
average of 6d, and the price payable rciu’osented 
20| years’ ])urchasc of the charge, was, lor 
England and Scotland, £435,888, nearly a 
quarter of tlie whole charg(\ but in after years 
the progioss of redemption became slow. It 
was quickened in 189G wlieu, by the Finance 
Act of tliat year, a siinjile payment amounting 
to thirty ycvirs’ puicliaso of tlie tax was 
sul'ytituLed for tlie cumbrous system of redemp- 
tion previously existing, l>y the same act the 
maximumoiate of charge was reduced irom 48. 
to Is. ill the £1, and by the Kinance Act 1898 
exeiii]»tioii was allowed to ownei-s in recoijit of 
total incomes not exceeding £1 GO a year, whilst 
an abatement of lislf tlie charge i\as giaiited to 
those with iiiemnes not exceeding £100. The 
loss to the ro veil no from tluise remissions was 
estimat'd for 1904-5 at £238,677, leaving 
£720,158 as the approximate amount of tax 
then collectable in Cheat Jlntahi. There is no 
land tax in Ireland. 

The existing quotas of laud tax, subject, of 
couise, to luturo redemptions and to the relief 
by way of coemption or aliatemont above 
mentioned, .re reipiired to be raised by an 
aniiUi.i urisessmciH at an equal pound rate not 
exceed] j g Is. on all the uncxoiieratcd lands, 
teiieii'cnts, and hiii-cditanients within the in-oas 
charged with the .sejiaratc quotas. It may here 
bn mentioned tliat, as respects the ]/oriod 
botweei- 1097 and 1798, the quotas fix’d for 
each hundred or division were required by law 
to bo assessed cqiafUy within every parish or 
place within the hundred or division, although 
in practice clfect was not always given to this 
re(]uirement. Eut in the important case of 
llegina v. Land Tax Commissioners for Tower 
division, it was decided by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench ill 1853 (2 E, and B. 694) that the act 
38 Geo. III. c. 60 fixed, as from 1798, a 
separate quota for each parish or place, and 
that there was no power to equalise the quota.s 
payable by the several parishes or places within 
any division. The net amount of the fixed 
quotas is paid over as part of the inLiid revenue, 
any surplus unavoidably lais.d being applicable 
to the remuneration of the assessor and the 
redemption of the quota for the particular parish 
or place. The tenant of the jiroperty is the per- 
son required by law to pay the tax, but in the ab- 
sence of agreement to the contrary he is entitled 
VOL. U 


to deduct die amount out of Ids rout. Tliere 
are certain exemptions for Jiospituls and colleges. 

As before stated, personal property, originally 
placed ill the forefront of the tax, giudually 
slipped out of assessment. In 1798 the 
remaining cliarge was found to amount to a 
little over £5000, and this cliarge was con- 
tinued by Pitt in tJie various districts subject 
to it till 1833, when it was icjiealcd. TJiat 
pari of tlie oh! laud tax whicli was collected 
from otiices, and which amounted in 1798 to 
about £126,000, was also tlien continued as a 
separate amiual grant, fnially disapjicaring in 
1876, excejit as regards certain salaries charged 
oil public revenue. 

The I'xiMing land tax in England is described 
by Gillen, Kmtys in Finance, 1st seriiis, p. 242 : — 
•‘As n lixeil charge iijion land for generations, it 
is now past all controversy a rent-chargo. lu 
many instances it has long since been redeemed, 
llu: }>roperty liaving subsequently changed liands ; 
in otliers, inlieritois of property liave acquired it 
under the burden, and have calculaled their 
income minus the tax, while ]>urL‘hastTS, in buying, 
invariably allow Jor it. To rcduco (abolish ?) it 
now would bo to present the landowners of 
Kiiglaud with a capital sum of nearly £30,000,000. 
Their estates, relieved of the Imrden, winihl 
become at once so miieli more valuable, and if they 
did not sell, they would pocket an additional 
mconie wlilch they never inlieritisl or paid for.” 

[Dowell’s Jlistori/ of TaxuUvn and Taxes, 2iitl 
ed. vol. ni. bk. ii. cli. i. — Boiirdin’s Land Tux. — 
1st, 13t.li, 28tli, 48rd, ami 48th Jh*]iorls of Com- 
iriissioiiers of Inland Ilevoime (see Taxation).] 

Y . A. 

LAND TENURES (or Landlord and 
Tenant in the United Kingdom). The 
relation of landlord and tenant springs out of 
a contract by which the projirietor of land lets 
it on hire for use by some other jicison. Under 
this contract the proprietor is entitled to pay- 
ment for the use of the land, — a rent whether 
in kind or in money, and the tenant acquires 
certain possessory ..gl^s in the land available 
agaimt third parties as well as against the 
propruior. Ex}>orienco has shown that as 
a rule the projiriotors of large estates can 
make nmre out of their land by thus letting it 
for liire than by dealing with it in other ways. 
The high cultivation of the land involves an 
expenditure of capital to which the proprietor 
may be unequal, it also requires special know- 
ledge which the proprietor may not possess, 
and close jiei-soiial supe: vision which he may 
not be able to give. Hence jiropriciors are 
naturally led to devolve on other men who 
have the requisite knowledge and capital the 
business of utilising the land, and in order to 
obtain their assistance concede to tliem at least 
for a tiraS exclusive rights of possession and 
enjoyment. Unlike the bailiff or caretaker, 
who is a mere living instrument of the pro- 
prietor, the tenant is the legal occupant of a 
So 
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given parcel of land, and can exclude the 
interference of the proprietor himself. 

On the other hand, the landlord has very 
generally possessed special means of recovering 
his rent from a tenant who has fallen into 
arroar. The ordinary creditor has not, in the 
absence of express agreement, any mortgage on 
his debtor’s property. But Roman law gave 
the landlord a Hvro riiECA or implied mortgage 
on the tenant's stock, so that he could satisfy 
his claim out of it in jti-eference to othc>r 
creditors. English law allows the landlord 
the extrajudicial remedy of distraint. AVithout 
going into court lie can distrain on the goods 
and chattels found on the fai’in for which rent 
is duo. Ho is entitled to sell the goods thus 
seized, and to satisfy his claim out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. By the Agricultuiial 
Holdings Acr of 1883, the landlord is prevented 
from distraining for nioi'o than a year's rent, 
and from taking by way of distraint machinery 
or live-stock winch, although found upou the 
farm, belongs to a lliird party. 

It follows almost inevitably from the indo- 
jiendeiice of a tenant, as compaied with a 
labourer, that ho should supply pait of the 
capital required for the cultivation of his hold- 
ing. Ho must at least find his own tools, and 
keep himself alive until the first crop sown by 
him becomes marketable. This seems to be all 
the capital required by that class of metayers 
who receive from their landlords the whole of 
the stock for their farms (see MitTAYAGE). But 
usually the tenant supplies much more than 
this small capital. Ho may supply the whole 
of the stock. Or, besides supplying the stock, 
he may spend a considerable sum in keeping 
the land fit for cultivation, and this ex])enditure 
will increase rapidly as Intensive Cuj/I'IVA'JTON 
(q.v.) becomes general. Finally, he may defray 
the expense not merely of keeping the land in 
order, but also of what are termed pcrniancut 
improvements, such as d^’ainago and farm build- 
ings, — this last case is practically unknown in 
England. 

In so far as the tenant’s capital is spent on the 
lasting improvement of the land, he has a moral 
and may have a legal claim to compensation. 

In considering the relation of landlord and 
tenant we have to take account of three things ; 
the mode of fixing the rent, the duration of the 
lease, and the compensation to be paid for tenant’s 
improvements. 

1, The Metit . — The rent to be paid by the 
tenant may be fixed in various ways. It may bo 
fixed by competition, the landlord offering a vacant 
for the highest rent obtainable. This method 
is cammouly adopted in England. But in England, 
though most farms are let from year to year, it 
has been the general practice of good landlords to 
allow a satisfactory tenant to remain in po.sseasion, 
practically in peypetuity. Again the rent may 
be merely nominal, but coupled with the obligation 
to pay a large fine whenever the lease is renewed* 


This is the principle of the beneficial lease formerly 
common in England, especially on the estates of 
corporate bodies, but now fallen into desuetude. 
Again the rent may be fixed at a certain proportion 
^of the gross or net produce of the holding, as in the 
metayer tenure. In all these cases the rent is de- 
termined by the agreement of the parties. In other 
cases the rent may be customary. Long l^jwe of 
time may have rendered it unalterable, in spite 
of changes in tlje value of money or an increase 
in the demand li-; farms. Again the rent may 
]>e judicial — fixed periodically by a court on an 
estimate of what a man of average cajiacity can 
fairly pay for a given piece of land. But judicial 
determination of rent only takes place when there 
is a dispute between a tenant in pos.-^ession and his 
landlonl as to what rent should be paid. 

Each of these Tno<lcs of dotenniuiiig rent has its 
peculiar advantages and disadvantages. The fixing 
of rent by competition works very well in a country 
like England, u'lierc there are many otiier industries 
beside agriculture, and wheie, as farmiug is carried 
on, tlie comjMititiuu for holdings is limited to men 
of .some cajiital and special training. Under these 
conditions it gives landlords every motive for 
spending pains and money on their land so as to 
enhance its letting value, wliilst it stimulates the 
tenants to farm the land ellVetively, or in default 
admits abler men to carry on the work of cultiva- 
tion. But wliere the needful eomlitions do not 
exist, wlierc agriculture is almost the only industry, 
where coniiietitiou for land is fierce and inatioud, 
where landlords are often not improvers and fre- 
quently are absentees, the system of competitive 
rents does not promote good farmiug and excites 
much ill feeling. In Ireland the competition for 
land in many cases induced the offer of a rent 
which could never be paid, and assisted in multi- 
plying a miserable and lawless rural population. 
'Pho system of beneficial leases seems more indulgent 
to the tenant, hut it destroys the landlonlie interest 
in improving his land. When it was in common 
usejii Enghuid, the lands let on beneficial lease 
compared generally very unfavourably with the 
lauds let at a rack-rent. The method of fixing 
tlie rent at a pro})ortion of the produce has the 
advantage of roughly adjusting the tenant’s pay- 
raouts to Ids means, and reducing the rent in an 
easy automatic manner when agriculture becomes 
less profitable. It has the further advantage of 
making the landlord as it were a partner with the 
tenant, and of interesting 1dm directly in the im- 
provement of ibe land. Where rent has been 
fixed by custom the landlord has no interest in 
the improvement of the land, and the progress of 
agriculture depends wholly on the skill, capital, 
and industry of the tenant who is secure of any 
surplus which he can extract from his farm. But 
custom operates chiefly iu poor comnmidties where 
agriculture is not progressive. The judicial deter- 
mination of rent assures to the tenant iu posses- 
sion a full return for all improvements made by 
liiin, but it also secures him against the competition 
of abler men who might do better with the laud, 
and hence removes incitement to improvements. It 
has no benefits for a new tenant who comes in after 
paying a full competitive price for his predecessor’s 
tenant-right, for the interest on the sum so paid 
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wbsn added to the judicial rent will often equal 
and sometimes even exceed a full rack-rent. Under 
this system the landlord’s control over his land 
and sense of enjoyment in it are so much reduced, 
that he is apt to do nothing more for the improve- 
ment of his estate and to sink into a mere annuitant. 
Ihe periodic determination of the rent causes 
recuPting friction, and the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the court become the j>iaythiiigs of 
political parties. The system of judicial rents, 
probably, can hardly be more than exceptional and 
temporary. 

2. The Duration of the Lease . — This may vary 
from one year to a practical perpetuity. An agri- 
cultural tenant niu.st occupy the land at least for a 
year in order to derive any return from his labour, 
tor this reason the Kiiglish courts have caught at 
any pretext for turning a mere tenancy at will into 
a tenancy from year to year. Through the opera- 
tion of Ihe Agricultural Holdings Act a ttmancy 
by hlw year virtually secures the enjoyment of the 
laud lor two years. But much more important, 
ns mentioned before, is the custom of all good land- 
lords nototo disturb a satisfactory tenant. There 
are many instances in England of a farm let 
nominally from year to yc“ar which has remained 
in the hands of the .same family lor several genera- 
tions. Leases for a term of years arc common in 
England and much more frequent in Scotland and 
Ireland. The Settled Land Act 1882, empowers 
every tenant for life to grant agricultural leiises 
for a It 1 III ol twenty-one years, nie le.ssee for a 
term of ^.eais has evidently a strong incentive to 
industry in the earlier ycar.s, but be is apt to relax 
his ellbrts during the later years of his term. Yet 
the large farms of Scotland, the best of their cliuss 
in the world, have usually been held for a short 
term of yci^s. Lease-s for long teriins are not 
unknown in the United Kingdom, and the Roman 
coutnnd (h Emphvtkusis was practically a lease 
for ""er. The tenant could never be disturbed, 
provided he paid his rent and did not lay W'a.sto 
the holding. Where the rent has been fired by 
custom, the tenant has a virtual lease for over. 
Wlh-i*e the rent is determined judicially, it must 
be ler .ssfc.ssed at moderate intervals. Jr Ireland 
the interval was fixed by the Land Act of 1881 at 
hi teen years, but a bill has been introduced thi« 
year (189.5) for reducing it to ten year. As a 
general rule, it may be laid down that where land- 
lords have the means and the will to improve the 
land, leases for moderate terms will suffice to 
ensure high farming, but where landlords are not 
In the habit of making improvements leases for 
longer terms are desirable. Tenancies from year 
bo year arc compatible with high farming only 
where custom gives an additional security to the 
tenant. 

3. Compensation for Tenant's Iviprovenients . — 
The general rule is that the property in the soil 
includes everything which is affixed to, or embodied 
in, the soil. If ti tenant gives up possession, 
iherefore, he loses any right to his improvements. 
But, as this is inequitable to him and injurious to 
igriculture, he ought receive compensation, 
igain, if he is to be compensated for his improve- 
nents he should lie obliged to obtain the landlord’s 
sonsent for making them, as otherwise he might 


compel the landlord to reimburse him for reckless 
and fanciful exiienditure. Compensation may be 
either direct or indirect, customary or legal. It 
the tenant has a lease for a term of years at a low 
rent he may be regarded as receiving indirect 
compensation for the improvements which ho has 
executed. If he pays a competitive rent, com- 
pensation must be direct and must bo paid him 
on quitting the farm. In England custom has 
generally thrown on the landlord the burthen of 
making the most durable and costly improvements, 
and has sometimes given compensation to out-going 
tenants for improvements which they had made. 
But it was found ncce.ssary to supplement custom 
by legislation (see Aouicultl'uai, lioi.niNas Acts). 

Where the tenant enjoys fixity of tenure at a 
judicial rent no special legislation is needed to 
ensure compensation for his improvements. 

The relation of landlord and tenant in the East, 
])artienlarly in India, differs greatly from that in 
western Euro]>e. A few words only can be given 
to it here. Baden-Fowell’s great work on Systems 
nf Land Tenure and Land Revenue in Jiritish 
/iwiiot, contains much information. Baden-Powell 
appears to have proved that neither Mohammedan 
nor Hindu juri.sts had a clear conception of pro- 
perty in land, and in consequence the several 
interests of the difl’ereiit classes Avho live on 
the land have never been defined with the legal 
precLsion cu.stomary in Euiopo. 'J'lie relations 
subsisting between those ^\hom we should call 
landlords and tenants differ in different jirovinces. 
It has been the {lolicy of the government to 
recognise the claims of actual occupants, and to 
give them what might be called a tenaut-right. 
This is said to have been the intention even of 
Lord Cornwallis and of those who assisted him in 
the permanent settlement of Bengal, although it 
was not carried out till many years afterwards. 
But the subject of Indian tenures is too extensive 
and too intricate to be discussed within the limits 
of this article. To illustrate European institutions 
by Iinlian parallels, thougli always attractive and 
sometiiiies useful, is generally unsafe. 

The relation of landlord and tenant In the case 
of mines or of buildings pre.sent.s certain peculiar 
features, for whit’. Bt» Minks ; Royalties. 

[Williams, Principles of the Law of Real 
Property. — Woodfall, Law of Landlord and 
Tenant. — The works referred to in the articles on 
the Three F’s (see F’s, Tnv. Thrke, and Land 
LEoiSLAnoN, Irish) ; the acts referred to above. 
— Mill, Principles of Political Economy^ bk. ii, 
— Marshall, Principles oj Economics. — Nichol- 
son, Principles of Political il’amomy.— Brodrick, 
English Land and English Landlords. — Systems 
of Land Tenure in Various Countries (Cobden 
Club), 3rd ed., 1876.] • v. c. m. 

LAND BAN KS, Schemes of, in England, 
1696-96. A rival banking scheme to that 
of the Bank of England. The idea of it was 
first broached by Hugh Cuamueklen who, in 
November 1690, issued from bis house in Essex 
Street the first draft in his “ proposal to make 
England rich and happy.” In the session of 
1693 he brought the proposal before the Scottish 
parliament, and in the month of July it ww 
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examined by a committee. In this foim of his 
scheme Cliauiberlen proposed, against a convey- 
ance of an estate for 150 years, to create bills 
to the value of ] 00 years' rental, 40 years’ rental 
to be advanced on loan and rentol to the land- 
owner, 30 years’ rental to form the capital of a 
joint-stock for tlio beneiit of subscribers, 10 
years’ rental to bo advanced to government as a 
loan, and remainder for working e\'penses. The 
scheme not jiassing the Scotch parliajnent, it was 
brought before the English i»ailiamcnt in 
December 1093, but slightly altered. Sub- 
sciibors were to convey £150 rental for 150 
years to secure a loan of £100 per annum for 
100 years, and in addition to exchange £1000 
in gold or silver for the intended comi^any’s 
bills, thus £400 in allotment, £300 at end of 
fii’st year, £200 at end of second year, and £100 
at end of third year, Eor this ho would receive 
in the company’s bills £1000 down, £1100 at 
end of lirst year, £1200 at end of second year, 
£1300 at (Uid of third year, and £1400 at end 
of fourth year. Of the £10,000 loan created, 
therefore, the conveyor got £0000, another 
£3000 was to form a joint-trading stock, the 
remaimhii- was for government loan and working 
expenses. 

'I'lio schcjiie was taken up by the torics out 
of rivalry to the whig Bank of England (see 
Kciuiet, and Burnet, “a neia ballad of ilic laud 
hank, or credit rettoi'ed," published c. 1696, 
in w'hich Harley and Foley are especially 
mentioned), and a huge scheme was launched 
hy which the land bank undertook to raise a 
loan of £2,564,000 for William’s government. 
The scheme received the sanction of parliament 
in April 1696, after bitter opposition from the 
Bank of England. By the act 7 & 8 Will. III. 
c. 31, the duties on salt, glass, etc., and 
tobacco })ipes wore appropriated to form a fund 
to raise £179,480 per annum, being interest on 
the proposed loan. By the act the subscription 
was to be closed before Ist August 1696, and 
half the loan was to be subscribed before the 
incorporation of the company. The bank was 
further to lend £500,000 on land securities. 

The deed declaring the constitution of the 
“ Office of land credit ” was scaled 10th August 
1696, but not enrolled in chancery till 15tli 
July 1696. The provision on the first draft of 
the scheme os to the exchange of £1000 in 
gold was omitted and other details altered. 

Before parliamentary assent to the scheme 
the subscription had been opened on the 26th 
October 1695. It met with no response, was 
closed, and again opened on the 18th November 
wivii like eft’ect, and a third advertisement was 
tried on the 20th December. The 6th number 
of the “monthlyaccount”of the bank, issued 7tb 
January 169f, says that since the 26th October 
£40,000 had been lent out on land security. 
This must be looked upon as distinct from the 
institution established by the act of April 1696. 
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Sulwcriptions for the latter were to open 25ih 
May 1696, and the first meeting of subscribers 
was called 8th June. From the first it jiroved a 
total failure. Konnot says the scheme did not 
produce a penny, and was a serious blow to credit 
generally (sec Macaulay). 

Charnberlen in 1700 and 1705 again bi^»uglit 
his schemes before the Scotch parliament, but 
in vain. 

Rival Suhkmks. — 1. That of John Buiscob, 
pro,seuted to ]>uriLiraent in 1694. Oiler ed to sub- 
scribers bills to the value of 4 of the estate settled, 
at £3:0:10 per cent interest. Coupled with this 
were proposals for raising £1,000,000 for goveru- 
ineiit aid. Not receiving the sanction of parlia- 
ment Biiscoe opened his subscription without it 
(11th June 1695). By the 13th July 1695 estates 
to the rental of £29,4ti0 wore subscribed, by 27th 
July £6*1,438, by 3rd August £60,270, by 2nd 
Decemher over £200,000, the estates being drawn 
from almo.st every county of England and Wales, 
According to Briscoe’s assertion, aKo, of tlie niilliou 
loan £650,000 was subscriljed. There i.s no 
further evidence as to the progress of tlie project. 

2. A scheme drafted in a (rart undated and 
unsigned, entitled “An account of the office for 
transtemng and discounting land bills ” at 
Hercules Pillar, Fleet Street, near Temple Bar. 
Owners of laud to draw ^ value of estate con- 
veyed, in bills di.scountable at 1 i>er cent 6 months 
alter the registration of the estates. 'J’o ])rovidij 
a fund for discounting, the inunager to 
empowered to call in 10 per cent or nioie of the 
value of all the estates registered. 

3. An anonymous “Proposal for electing a 
general bank which may be filly called the Ia'UicJ 
Bank of England ” 1695. 

4. Nicholas Barbon is said to have founded a 
land bank, which on the 15th August 1695 was 
going oil successfully (Luttrell’s “relation ’’). On 
the following 4th February 169$ this coalesced 
with Jiriscoe’s bank. 

5. Thomas Dalby, “Pro])Osi Lions for general 
land banks,” an undated panuphlet signed as 
above (of 1695 almost certainly). He proposes 
two alternative schemes — (1) funds not to exceed 
^ of rental of lauds engaged, (2) land banks 
secured by a parliamentary fund of which he gives 
a sample scheme. 

6. John Asgill, who was accused of plagiarism 
of Briscoe’s ideas, proposed an anonymous 
scheme in tract entitled “ To the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses in parliament assembled, a 
short .scheme or proposal for a National Land 
Bank.” Landowners to subscribe £4,000,000, 
J of this to be government loan and the fund of 
the bank. Landowners to have f value of estate 
advanced, viz. on £100 rental £1200 in money at 
£3:0:10 per cent. (This is apparently Briscoe’s. ) 

[Thorold Rogers, First Nine Years of the Bank 
of England\ w. a.s. 

LANDES - CREDITK ASSEN. Government 
mortgage banks established in some parts of 
Germany, chiefly for the purpose of assisting 
peasant proprietors (see Mortgage Banks). 

E. B. 
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LANDING-WAITER is tho name wliich, in 
the customs departments of tlic United Kiiigtlom 
and tho colonies, denotes the officer who receives^ 
end chocks im})ortod goods at tho })hice «f 
landing. The rules of the de})artment in Queer 
Elizabetli's reign show tliat the waiter was the 
ollic^’ who aupoi’intonded importjition, as dis- 
tinguished fi’om the searcher wlio looked after 
exports — wlio “ waited on ” the lighters wliich 
hrouglit the goods to tlie pier. Later the term 
became htiid-VHiiler and then Imidbuj-v'aiter. 

fSce Fir&t Report of Commissioners of Customs, 
18.'i7.J c. A. H. 

LANGE, FinKimicn Aliucut (1828-1875), 
was boin at Wald near Solingen in the district 
of Diisscldoi f. He was sun of Dr. J. ?. Lange, 
will known as a theologian and a professor at 
Honn. His father was called to Zurich, and 
tho boy’s early jouth was spent there. lie 
wenT to Bonn to study pliilology and philosophy ; 
alter teaching for some time at Cologne, he re- 
turned to Bonn as pnvat-doce^iL From 1858- 
62 ho SVas master in the gymnasium at 
Duisburg, but resigned this position when the 
government forbade teachers to take a part 
in political agitation. His deep interest in tho 
social and economic questions of the time led 
him to imgagc in several journalistic cntc.rpii.ses, 
always showing himself a decided adversary of 
reaction. After a rc.sidenco of some years at 
Winterthur in Switzerland, he became, in 1870, 
professor of inductive philosophy at Zurich, 
and in 1872 accepted an invitation from tho 
minister Falk to fill the chair of idiilosophy at 
Marburg. His health began to fail, but he 
continued to work cucig(!tically, lectumig and 
writing, llU tho end came. Personally, he 
appcHi-s to have been a man of singularly pure 
and elevated character, with high moral ideals, 
aud filled witli zeal for tho advancement, and 
especially the enlightenment, of the woi’king 
(:las.s. s. 

Lau 'i‘ IS most widely known by his G. <' hicIUe 
d-es Mater ifilisvius, 18(J6 (afterwards remodelled 
find largely rewritten), which was translated into 
English by E. C. Tlinmns, 1877-81. His p.ineipal 
economic work is Die Arbeiterfrage in ihrer Beileii- 
twig filr Getjemoart und Xukunfl beleuddd, 1865, 
repiibli.shed in 1870 with con.sidcrnble c:hange.s, 
especially with a l.arger element of theoreti- 
cal discussion. It is this work winch has led 
to the position assigned him a.s one of the scientific 
soi'ialists. His socialism is of a peculiar type, 
making him an interesting, but also a soinewliat 
perplexing figure. Ho is rej-elled by tho per- 
vading egoism of the existing system of society, 
and looks forward to a better organisation, but 
does not adopt any of tlie dominant popular creeds 
of his day. AccepUng the ; roposition that com- 
petition tends to force wages down to a mmimum, 
he yet does not wish to abolish the wage system. 
He does not admit Mar. s theory of value, nor 
does he approve his project of expropriation. Ho 
holds the Konsum and VorschusS’VereineofBchnho- 
Delitzsch to be an altogether iusullicient solution 


of the social problem, but rejects also the pro- 
ductive associations of Lassalle, except for agri- 
cultural exploitation. MalLhus he regards as an 
immature forerunner of Darwin, and refuses to 
explain human development by the struggle for 
existence which prevails auiuiigst the lower animal 
races ; indeed, as he pointedly says, the con- 
temporary labour movement is in its essence a 
“struggle against the sfruggle for existence.” He 
is more critical than coiistnietive, and repre.sents 
a transitional and indeterminate stage of socio- 
logical opinion. 

Besides his Arbeiterfrage, Lange published 
the following economic writings : — Jedermann 
IJauseiyenihumer, 1865, intended to naturalise in 
Germany the .system of the English bniidiug 
societies ; aud J. S. Mill's A nsiehten Uher die 
sodaZe Frage und die angehliche UmwUlzung der 
Socialmssensrhfifl dutch Carey, 1866, “the beat 
general estimate of Mill as an economist. ” — Bonar, 
Philosophy and Pol. Econ., 1893. 

[Weiukauff in A llg. Deutsche Jiiogr. ; Lippert 
in Ilandw. der Elaatswissenschaften.] J. K. i. 

LANGENSTEIN, Hkniiy of (1325-1397), 
also called Hknuicu.s oe ITassia from his 
native country in Gemiany. He was some 
time lecturer aud vice-chancellor of tho uni- 
versity of Baris, and from 1383 to 1397, the 
year of his death, professor in Vienna, where 
he was invited by the archduke Albert III. of 
Austria, founder of the faculty of theology in 
the high scliool of Vienna. Langonstein’s 
Tradalus de contra cl ilm d de originc censum 
is inserted in Job. Gersoii’s Tradatus diversi 
(vol. iv. fob 185-253), Cologne, 1484. 

Langeusieiii is a staunch upholder of tliemediesval 
canonistic views. By means of taxes, the temporal 
powers should maintain the justumpietium, taking, 
however, into account local considerations, the 
condition of men, and the disposition of the times. 
A few discreet elders (discreti senes) have to com- 
pute, after a careful examination, what each man 
actually wants according to his status, for status is 
more exacting than nature. Every commercial 
transaction must be based on the equality of quaw 
tities. He exteim.-, tli’ prohibition of usury to the 
Jews, but would allow them to apply themselves to 
crafts trade, and agriculture. 

Tho purchase of rent-charges, very prevalent in 
Germany during the middle ngos, as it allows 
men to live in idleness, is sinful, excepting ns a 
w.'iy to provide for one’s old age or as a remunera- 
tion of services rendered to the church or state. 
He also objects to the redemption of rents on the 
basis of a return of 12^ per 100 as dishonest. 

[ItoRcher, Gesch, der Sat. Oek. in Deutschland, 
pp. 18-21, ami Brants, Les •'theories Fconomiques 
avx XlII.^ et XI F.® Sikles (Louvain, 1895), pp. 
n, 81, 119, 175, und 201.] E. ca. 

LAPSE OF TIME AS CREATING OR 
EXTINGUISHING RIGHTS. In most legal 
systonia^the mere lapse of time has boon 
allowed some eflect in creating or oxtinguiah- 
ing rights. This ' principle has taken two 
forms — acquisition by prescription, and limita- 
tion of actions (see Limitation, Statutes oi ; 
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pRESCRirilON). Prescription plays a more 
important part in Roman than in English law. 
Under the early civil law land might be 
acquired by two years’, and movables by one 
year’s uninterrupted possession. By the law 
of Justinian, ten years’ uninterrupted possession 
gave property in land, if the person against 
wliom the possessor claimed lived in the same 
province}. But if ho lived in another 2>rovince, 
and, therefore, was loss able to protect his 
riglits, twenty years’ uninternipted possession 
was needed to turn the possessor into an 
owner. Three years’ uninternipted possession 
was necessary in the case of movables. But 
in all cases something more than the mere 
lapse of time was needed to transfer ownership. 
The possessor must have acted bond fide^ 
believing himself to be entitled to the thing 
possessed, and his jiossession must have had its 
origin in some act which, if })crformed by the 
true owner, would have given him a legal title 
to the property, e.g, gift, sale, exchange, 
bequest. The later Roman law, however, 

. recognised that mere uninterrupted jxissesaion 
for a very long period might by itself confer 
ownership. In English law prescription was 
not recognised as a means of acquiring iiroperty, 
except in the case of Easement or Servi- 
tudes, c.g. right of way, right of water, right 
of ancient lights. Even here it was necessary 
to show enjoyment from time immemorial, i.e. 
from the first year of Richard L, although, where 
this could not be done, evidence of enjoyment 
for a long time past was admitted as proof of 
a lost grant of tlie right in question. Finally, 
the Prescription Act 1832 (2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 
71) pnt the matter on a rational footing, by 
recognising the right of a person who had 
enjoyed the easement for a specified time — forty 
years in the case of a right of way, or twenty 
in the case of a right of light. The enjoyment 
must not have been merely by iicrmission, nor 
by force, nor by stealth. By the limitation 
of actions is meant the loss of a right to sue 
which is not exercised within a given time. 
This principle was recognised in the later Roman 
law, but is much more prominent in English 
law. Thus at the present day every species of 
civil action, oxcejit an action against a fraudu- 
lent tmstee, must be brought within a limited 
time. An action for the recovery of land must 
be brought within twelve years of the time 
when the right of action accrued. An action 
for breach of a simple contract must be brought 
within six years ; an action for breach of a con- 
tract under seal within twenty years. Actions 
foi Tort (i.g. civil injury) must be brought 
within the time fixed by statute in each case. 
It will bo noticed that the limitation of actions 
does not, like prescription, transfer a right of 
property from one person to another. It only 
takes away from the aggrieved person the most 
•ffectual means of asserting his right. Thus if 


A owes B a debt for which B cannot sue because 
he has let the time slip by, and if A for any 
reason afterwards jiays B a sum of money with- 
out mentioning the purpose to which it is to 
bo applied, B can apply the money to payment 
of the time-barred debt. But it has been jiro- 
vided by statute that when the right to Ju'ing 
an action for the recovery of land has boon 
lost by lajise of time, the title to the land shall 
also be extinguished. The lapse of time for the 
purpose either of prescription or of limitation 
of actions is always interrujited by any acknow- 
ledgment of the right of the party, against 
whom time is running, made by the other party. 

The principle which underlies both prescrip- 
tion and limitation of actions has Ixicn keenly 
discussed by jurists. Some have arg;ied that 
the loss of rights by lapse of time is a just 
penalty ui^on the j)erson who neglects to enforce 
them, whilst others liave laid stress upon" the 
hardship of disturbing a long- continued pos- 
session, which is generally innocent, and others 
upon the jmhlie intei’cst in limiting litigation. 
Litigation is at best a costly and uncertain 
remedy for wrong. But the longer the time 
which has elaj)scd since the right of action 
accrued, the greater becomes the expense and 
the smaller the chance of finding out the truth. 
He who does not set about assorting his right 
of jiro^ierty or obtaining redress for his wrongs 
witliiii a reasonable time probably siiflbrs little 
in losing his remedy. 

The principle of prescription lias a jiolitical 
as well as a merely legal application. History 
contains many instances of wholesale violence 
and injustice, revolutions, conquests, and 
confiscations which disjiossess not a few 
individuals, hut whole multitudes in order to 
enrich a crowd of new iiossessors. But when 
theso’ changes have received the sanction of 
time, a stetcsmaii, however much he may 
deplore them, will not attempt to undo them 
by any sweejiing act of restitution. 

Catastrophes such as the Norman Conquest 
of England, or the English Conquest of Ireland, 
or the French Revolution, cannot be undone. 
Even if the old possessors of the land or their 
descendants had all their title-deeds in order, 
restitution could not be made except os the 
result of a prolonged civil strife. The new 
settlement has become the basis of innumer- 
able transactions and is interwoven with 
immense interests. Remedial legislation for 
the social evils which it has generated may be 
most necessary. But such legislation must 
be based on the principle that no private 
person is responsible for the public ciimos of 
a past, generation. So far as there is any 
responsibility for those crimes, it rests upon the 
whole community, which is therefore bound 
to hear the burthen of whatever compensation 
to the victims or to their descendants may b< 
thought just or necessary. 
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[Holland, Jurisprudence. — Markby, Elements 
qf Law. — Moyle, Institutes of Justinian. — Gale 
on Easements. — Darby and Bosanquet, Statutes 
of Limitations.'] P. c. M. 

LARGE AND SMALL TRADE. See Tradk: 

LA RlVlto, MERCIER DE. See Mer- 

OIER BE LA RiViklllC. 

hi ROCHEFOUCAULD LTANCOURT, 
Alkxandrk Fri^bi^irig, Duo do (1747-1827). 
Before the French Revolution ho lived on his 
estates, where lie Imaied himself with agriculture, 
was elected in 1789 a member of the national 
assembly, fled to the United States during the 
Reign of Terror, and published on hia return the 
result of his observations in his Voyage avx 
fltats unis d'Amdrique fait en 1793-1798 (Paris, 

8 vola. 1800). 

Uc was one of those who attended the dinners of 
the Eeonnmistes at the home of the Marquis de 
Miuahkau, and always took a zealous and active 
interest in (lucstions of jmhlic and private charity. 
ITe ])nl)lishe(l a condensed translalion of Eden’s 
History of the Poor^ for the Pecueil de Memoires 
sur les Plahlissements d'himanite of Duqulsnoy 
(q.v.) (voh vii., Paris, 1799-1801). His other 
publications are linances et ertdit (1789). — 
Notice sur VlmpCd tcirilorial en Angleterre (1790 
and I8n«1). — PUm dii cxnniti pour Vextinction de 
la mevdiciU prisentS d I’Assmibl-de Nationals ami 
Traviid du lonute de mendiciU (both 1790). — Les 
Prisoyis de Philadclphie (1796 and 1819). — Notes 
svr la buislation ariglaise des ckemins (1801) 
and a Sla/isfiqiie Indus/rielle du Canton de Creil 
(Senlis, 1826). A letter of his to Adam Smith is 
given by Dugnld Stewart (sec Cat. of A. tSmUh's 
Uhrary^ Macmillans, 1891). A. Smith’s reply will 
h< found in Fcon. ./ourn., March 189G. B. ca. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD LIANCOURT, 
Fiif ■'ilRio Gakian, Marquis do (1779-1850). 
He w.(S the son ot the Duke of La Rochefoucauld 
who lived 1747-1827, and a member of the 
French house of deputies during the reigns of 
the restored Bourbons and of King Louis Pliilii>pe. 
He uToti) almost exclusively on subjects con- 
nected with prison administration. ! 

Mh'.oires sur Les Ehiances de la France en 
1816. — Examen de la TMorie et la Pratique du 
systlme Penitentiaire, and as a seiiuel Const qitences 
du Systhne Penitentiaire (1842). — Examen du 
Projet de Loi <i.e la R^forme des Pri^sons (1844). — 
De la Mortality Celhdaire (1814). E. ca. 

LARRUGA, Eugenio be (about the middle 
of the last century), bom in Saragossa, was 
placed by King Charles III. at the head of the 
government departments of the mines, the 
mint, trade and manufactures. He published, 
with the financial assistance of the king, his 
Memorias politicos y econdmicas sohre losfrutos, 
comerdo, fdbricas y ndnas de Espaha (Madrid, 
46 vols., 1785-1800), a most copious source of 
documentary information on the economic 
policy followed in Spain from the reign of 
Philip II. to the author’s own time. In his 
Discurso Proemia.1 (preface), Larruga puts 
forward his own views as a steadfast opponent 


f 

to the interfering and meddlesome spirit which 
animated Spanish princes and statesmen since 
the accession of the House of Austria ; he 
lays great stress on the necessity of basing 
economic reasoning on accurate and extensive 
knowledge of facts. e. ca. 

LASSALLE, Ferbinand (1825-1861), born 
at Breslau, the most conspicuous amongst the 
foumlei’s of the social democratic party in 
Gennany. An able and brilliant man, lie 
earned notoriety at an early ago in connection 
with a social scandal, was conspicuous for his 
energy as an agitator ami the vigour of his 
defence in repeated jiolitical prosecutions, and 
I w.-is killed at tliirty-nine in a duel. His S])ecu- 
lativo activity, wliich was considerable, was 
devoted rather to general social jihilosophy and 
constitutional juris] )rudence than to abstract 
economics, in which his views coincide generally 
with those of Rodrertus or Marx, and have 
little originality. His earliest controversial 
pamphlet (1849) is bis defence on hia trial for 
incitement to resist the unconstitutional collec- 
tion of taxes. In 1857 he published a treatise 
Die Philosophie Heraldcifos da.rgestellt, rellect- 
ing the Hegelianism which underlay his own 
political philosopliy. In 1859, Franz von Sick- 
ingen, a drama of the Peasant Revolt, indicated 
an approach to a liiss ideal attitude towards 
the social problems of his own generation, and 
a pamphlet on The Italian War further cm}>ha- 
sised his growing absorption in the German 
revolutionary movement. Writings on con- 
stitutional and social philosojihy followed, in- 
cluding the important System of Acquired Rights 
{Das System dcr erworhenen Rechic. Brock- 
liaus, Leipzig, 1861). In 1862 he plunged 
deeper into burning economic and industrial 
questions in his Working Men's Programme. 
In this and in repeated similar uttcrance.a he 
combated tho individualist philosophy, and the 
“laissez fairo” political doctrine whicli the 
“Manchester school” had founded on abstract 
economics, asserL»ig*against their “policeman’s 
idea” of the state, the organic conception 
of the stiite as “the unity of individuals in 
an ethical whole,” . . . furnishing indi- 
viduals with an indefinite variety of “moans 
for attaining a degree of culture, power, and 
freedom that would be to every one of them 
as individuals absolutely unattainable.” He 
insisted that “by an iron and inexorable law 
. . . under tho domination of su])p]y and 
demand, tlie average wages of laboim remain 
always reduced to the bare subsistence which, 
•according to tho standard of living of a nation, 
is necessary for maintenance and reproduc- 
tion,” that the preaching of “self-ielp” was 
idle in the face of the efiiciency of consolidated 
capital,* and produced only “ the repulsive 
caricature of working men with working men’s 
means and employers' minds,” and that ths 
only avenue towards freedom for tlie wage* 
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earning class lay through the application of its 
political power to tlie einj)loyrneiit of the credit 
of the state in furnishing Ciqutal for productive 
enterprises to be carried on by democratic 
associations of worlvcrs. s. o. 

In February 1863 Tiassalle was invited by 
the Central Leij)zig Gominitlco to summon a 
general congress of tiic working men of Germany 
to meet in that city lor the purpose of prepar- 
ing a programme of labour agitation. Tie 
jiublislicd an Open Leltcv of Reply, in wliich he 
dwelt on what ho called tlie iion or “brazen 
law” (I'hmm Gesc.tz) of wages, already laid 
down by 'rurgot and Kiearclo, hut which lie 
stated ill an exaggerated form— namely, tliat 
the remuneration of tlic labourer can never dillcr 
much from the minimum regarded in any state 
of society as necessary for the niaintouarice of 
his life and the continiialioii of his family. 
Hence he infers Unit the workman is entirely 
excluded from the bonefits of the gi-owing jiro- 
ductivity of labour which accompanies the 
jirogrcss of civilisation. To improve his posi- 
tion ho must get rid ol‘ the ctUreprerumr, and 
become himself a cajiitalist. And, to this end, 
productive associations of workmen must be 
founded, and the government must supply them 
with the capital, or creilit, necessary lor their 
operations. 

In the same year Lassalle ojiened a corre- 
spondence with Rodbertus, hoping to win his 
co-operation ; but, though their ultimate aims 
were similar, no argiirnont could convince 
Rodbertus that the plan of productive associa- 
tions with state credit would do any real gooil, 
nor any importunity induce him to admit that 
the somali.sts should he a politii-al as well as an 
economic party. 

In 1864 Lassalle publislivd his Herr Bastiat- 
Schidze von JDclilzfich, dcr hkonomischc Julian, a 
clever but somewhat coarse production, in which he 
attacked Scliulze-Dolitzsch, an honourable and use- 
ful ra.an, for the principles he had bon'owed from 
Bastiat, and denounced his system of co-o])eration 
as an utterly iiisuflicieut solution of the labour 
problem, expounding at the same time bis own 
views and vindicating his practical proposals. In 
this book, whicli had for second title (Japiial and 
Labour, occurs the celebrated passage in which he 
ridicules the “abstinence” theory of profit in 
what Bdhm - Bawerk calls “ his tumultuously 
eloquent, but absurdly rliotorical way.” “The 
profit of capital," he says, “is the wage of abstin- 
ence ! Happy, even priceless expression 1 The 
ascetic millionaires ^f Europe ! Like Indian 
penitents or pillar saints they staml : on one leg, 
each on his column, with stjainiiig arms and 
p' 'dulons body, and pallid looks, holding a plate 
towards the people to collect the wages of their 
abstinence. In their midst, towering up above 
all his fellows as liend penitent and ascetic, the 
Baron Rothschild ! This is the coudition of 
society 1 How could I ever so much misunder- 
stand it I” (See Bdhm - Bawerk 8 Capital and 
InUrest, Eng. tr, by W. Smart, p. 277.) 


Lassalle’s principles have not continued to find 
favour <Vith the German social democrats ; thej 
have been siijiplanted by tho.se of Karl Marx, who 
is now the undisputed oracle of the party. These 
two writers are in several res]iects coutraaked. 
Lassalle was patriotic in liis sentiments ; at the 
time of the Italian war he had called on Prussia 
to take the opportunity of breaking with Austria 
and e.stablislinig German unity; “ gross-Dcutach- 
land moins les dyna.'itiefi” was his programme. 
M.irx was co.smopolitan, and inspired the German 
socialists with the international idea. Lassalle was 
idealistic, and apjiealed to social juhiice. By 
Marx the necessity and nature of the predicted 
revolution were Ibnndfd on the laws of the 
material dcvelopmeuL of society, as ho conceived 
them. Lassalle was a believer in the ability and 
duty of the state to interfere for llie piotectiou of 
the working class against capital, and to introduce 
the new era whicli lie regardisd as about to open. 
Marx rejected the help of the existing state, and 
looked for a direct tran.sf(n'ination through demo- 
cratic force ol the wliole organisation of society. 

Lassalle is said to have shown himself an 
original thinker by bus work in tlie field of juris- 
prudence, but he is certainly not such in economics. 
He derived his ]irincf^)lc.s, with eclectic freedom, 
from the English economists, from Louts Blanc, 
or from Rodbei'tms and Marx ; the last, indeed, 
asserted that all the general theoretical proposi- 
tions in his works had been borrowed from his 
(MarxV) published writings, and that ho had not 
always understood them ai ight. 

It was as an agitator that Liissalle was really 
great ; of tlje names JJeutcer and Kainpfer written 
on his tomb, he deserves the latter much more 
than the former. He created the German labour 
movement, and gave to it in its early days much 
of his own tiro and energy. He also stimulated 
the growth of state socialism ; if is thought by 
some that he influenced in this direction the views 
of Bismarck, who admired his talents and enjoyed 
his cqnver.sation. All must admit that ho rendered 
at lea.st one permanent service— that of fixing the 
attention and interest of all classes of the popula- 
tion on what is known as tlie social question. 
There was much that was uiusound alike in his 
intellectual and moral character ; he was more 
sliowy than solid, inordinately vain and arrogant, 
and somewhat theatrical in his public manifesta- 
tions, and bad little self-control or moral scmple ; 
but he was true to the cause he took in hand, aud 
fearless in its advocacy ; and his action on his 
followers, though misleading, was not degrading. 

[The best edition of his collected writings is that 
begun in 1892 by K. Bcnistein. His letters to 
Itodbertus have been separately published, with 
a preface by Prof. Wagner. One of the best 
biographie.s of him is th.at by G. Brandes, a Dane, 
which ha.s been translated into German — F. 
Lassalle, em liitcrarisclies Charakter-ldld, 1877 ; 
2nd ed. 1879. English readers will find a full and 
tru.stworthy account of him and of his political 
activity in German Socialism and Ferdinand, 
L'lssnlle, by W. 11. Dawson, 1888. George Mere- 
dith'.s Tragic Comedians is founded ou the story 
of Lassalle’s life, aud a short biography of him 
is prefixed to the novel in tlm edition of 1892, 
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In the present sketch Diehl’s article in the Hand-^ 
^^irterhuch der Siaaisivissenschaften and Plciier’s 
in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie have also 
been consulted, auci the former largely used. See 
also Boiiar’s Dhilos. arid Pol Peon., 1893.— ilae, 
Conienqwary Socialism,'] j. k. i. 

LASTRI, Marco (IStli century). A Tuscan 
abbe*hnd writer. For students of economic and 
ebitistical sciences his researches on the popula- 
tion of Florence are important as an early 
collection of statistics. Lastri worked througli 
the baptismal registers of San Giovanni, Florence, 
and collected a long list of baptisms (1451- 
1 ( 74) from which, by calculating the pro|)ortion 
between l)irths and j^opulation, ho endeavoured 
to estimate the population of the commune of 
h lorcnce. The researches of Lasti i, which are 
based on sound statistical information, and per- 
meated with a good knowledge of the literature 
of 41io subject, were continued by Zuccagni 
t^hliindmi dowti to tlic last century, when, in 

1 '>1 S, asystcmofcivilrcgistiatioii wasintroduced 
info Tus( iny and a regular census commenced. 

Ricerche s\Ul' antica e vmkrna popolazione di 
Piretm, per mezzo dn n-gis^i del batluilero di Sin 
Owvctnnif dall^^il cU 177 Jt. — Florence, Cainbia'd. 
1785. 

[Salvioni, La Slalistica sforica, in the liassegna 
Xazmiakj Flnience, 1885.] U. n. 

LA'l flES fof Kent), a very old division of the 
county, perhaps representing shires existing at 
the time of the hcptarchic kingdom of Kent. 
The six lathes or “lests” found in Domesday 
do not cpiite corrp.sj>oud with the five modern 
di.stricts of the same name. Three or more 
liuiidrods g'» to make a lathe, which, like the 
rdingof Vf .kshiioand Lincolnshire, and unlike 
th'' . ape of Siissijx, was a judicial division, with 
a couit higliur in dignity and power than that 
of the hundred, lower than that of the county. 
The name of lath is found also applied to a couit i 
held for the management of Romney Mersh. 

[Stnnhs, Co7ist. J/isL, i. 100.— Ellts, I 'frod. to 
Domesday, i. 178 — iJ.'i.sted, L/ist. of Kent, i. cxiii. 
F»)r Romney M.arsh, see Hasted, lii. 535. — 
P.dgrave, Knghsh Comrwnioealtk, p. lOl.T 

K. Q. P. 

LATIFUNDIUM, a word used by Pliny and 
a few other clas.aical authors to denote a large 
lauded pro])erty, estate, or farm. It is not to 
bo confused with- the In tvs fiindm of the 
gromatici (see Tkrhitouium). The effects 
produced by the proprietorshij) of largo oxtenus 
of the soil of Itaiy falling into a few hands arc 
discussed by J. E. T. Rogers in his Indv£trial 
ami Commercial Hist, of Eng., p. 248, but the 
same subject is far more satisfacto. ily dealt with 
by Dr. Cunningham in liL Growth of English 
Industry. Neither author has, however, given 
any measure rf the excess to which this system 
had run under the Roman Empire, although 
the former quotes the well-known passage in 
Pliny’s Natural History, xviii. 7 : Verumqw 
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conjitentilus latifundia perdidere Italiam, jam 
vero el provindas. Sex domini semissem Africa, 
possidebarU cum inierfedt cos Nero princeps. 

Pliny here asserts that six persons owned 
half of the province of Africa— the modern 
Tunis— meaning, no doubt, the part known as 
Zeugitana, a region so fei tilo that its plains 
furnished Romo with its princi])al su})ply of 
grain. There may bo exaggeration in the 
])a.s.sage, but, roughly estimating Zeugitana at 
8000 square miles, and assuming that an 
unusual proj)ortion was waste, we find that 
each owmer must have possessed some hundreds 
of square miles of corn -prod uciug land. This 
would seem scarcely ciediblo were it not for 
Seneca s words : amiies magni, magnarumque 
geidium termini, usqve ad ostium a fonte vestri 
sunt. Hoe quoque panim est 7usi latifundiis 
restris maria diunshs. 

These words, though somewhat rhetorical, 
show that latifundium is, in truth, a term 
which belongs to goograi>liy rather than to 
land-surveying. Such tracts were cultivated 
by organisations controlling laige bodies of 
men, originally slaves, later eitlicr slaves or 
sf'rls. The disadvantages of slave labour are 
shown in Pliny’s words, coli rura ah ergadulis 
pcssimum est. Whatever o})inions may be held 
as to the relative merits of largo and small 
fanning generally, there can be no doubt that 
cultivation on the scale of the latifundia, by so 
notoriously inefliciciit a means as slave labour, 
must have been wasteful in the e.xtreme. 

This bad system, which prevailed in Italy as 
well as in tlio }irovinces, grew up, as Dr. Cun- 
ningham states, through the dying out, under 
the pressure of many wars, of “ the old type of 
Roman citizen, who cultivated his own land 
and also fought in the armies of the republic.” 
“Some,” he add.s, “were killed off, and many 
more were uitejly impoverished, so that the 
old sy.stem of j^roprietaiy cultivation was 
siii»ersedcd by the latifundia cultivated by 
dependants.” It tl*.is appears probable that 
wlivin Pliny chai-ges the system with ruining 
Ital}, he points no less at the wastefulness 
of the slackened cultivation, which the sur- 
veillance of a single master could never render 
energetic, than at tlio loss of a sturdy race of 
free peasants who tilled the soil and delended 
their native country. The Licinian Rogations 
of 357 n.c., by limiting estates and insisting 
on the partial u.se of free labour, show how 
early these bad efibets vvoiti felt. 

Hio growth of this vast giecd of land is de- 
Tscribed by Mommsen (vol. ii. i)p. 397, 398, and 
vol. iii. pp. 427, 428). He treats specially of 
the latifundia in the second part of his History 
of the Prodwes, pp, 333-334. 

[Pliny, Hist. Nat., xviii. 4, 7.— Seneca, EpisL, 
88, 39. — Th. Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, translated 
by Dickson, Loud., 1858. — Fustel do Coulaugea, 
Im Gaide Romavne.] U, h. 
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^ LATIMER, Hugh (1472-7656). Latimer 
lived at a most interesting period in English 
history. The son of a yeoman, ho rose to 
take a prominent position in his university 
(Cambridge) and the church, and he liad ample 
opportunity of observing the changes which were 
going on in every rank of society and in many 
parts of the country. His views on economic 
as on other suljjects are contained in his 
Sermon!^, and are eiiher introduced by way of 
illustration, or are covered with fervid rhetoric 
like that of the Hebrew prophets denouncing 
the evils of their day. It was in this sj)irit tliat 
he attacked the progress of Enolosujies, and 
the proceedings of landlords who enhanced their 
rents. But liis remarks on the coinage show that 
ho understood the evils of a debased currency 
much more clearly than some of the inofessed 
fnianciors of his time, and that In; was by no 
means a mere rbetoi-ician, but a man who had 
thought carefully on the tojiics on which ho 
spoke so forcil)ly. In this view, there seems 
to be considerable jirobability in the opinion 
put forward by Miss Lamond, in her edition of 
the I)iscourb,c of tlm Cormnon JFeal (f tJUs Itmhn, 
of Englaiidf that Latimer is the original of the 
doctor in that dialogue, and tliat the views ex- 
ju’cased by Pandothous may bo attributed to him. 
His justilication of comjietition is the only point 
in which the doctor goes beyond Latimer’s known 
views, but this is not really inconsistent with 
the bishop’s opinions so far as known. 

[Smtrnis (Parker Society). — Discmirse of Com- 
mon Weed of liealrn if England, Introduction, 
xxi.] w. c. 

LATIN UNION (amounts in francs con- 
verted as 25 — £1). This name designates the 
monetary union organised in 1865 between 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and (1868) 
Greece. Its originatons and many of its leaders 
have continually liad in view a greater inter- 
national union that would eventually include 
the leading powers of Europe and accomidish 
Bome of the advantages th^t a uniform monetary 
system would bring. With these propagandist 
ends in view it may be questioned whether the 
name was well chosen, and whether the term 
“Latin” has not been the means of keeping 
out other nations than those of the Latin peoples. 
At all events, in the iorly-lour years since 
Greece joined there have been no new members 
admitted. The union exists for purposes of 
maintaining a uniform and interchangeable 
coinage circulation among the five states which 
have composed it, according to its treaty 
stipulations and the regulations adojitcd by its 
\h;'ous conferences. Its basis is the French 
monetary system as established by the law of 
7 Germinal An XI. (1 SOil), with the franc com- 
posed of five grammes of silver.nine-teliths tine 
as its unit. Subsequent treaties have altered the 
theoretical importance of this oiiginal decision, I 
and have modified the real basis considerably j 


In the four countiies that organised th€ 
union there existed already for many years a 
similar coinage system, patterned more or loss 
jifter the French system, and providing for full 
legal-tender gold and silver coins. Though no 
formal agi*ecraent existed, the coins of one of 
thc.so countries circulated freely in the oj^hers. 
During the ])eriod immediately following the 
great gold discoveries in California and Australia, 
gold came freely to the mints which had a 
bimetallic basis. Public oj)inion feared a deluge 
of gold. A tendency to hoard silver and to 
underestimate gold made itself felt. Gold fell 
slightly in value. Silver coins began to dis- 
appear, es])ccially the live-franc pieces, and a 
dearth of small change in silver coins, which were 
also full value silver and not token coins, was 
j manifest. Some measure to protect silver was 
necessary. Switzerland was the first to act. 
By law of 81st January 1860 she inadfi the 
tivo-franc piece instead of tlie IVanc hci monetary 
unit, and reduced all smaller silver coijis to 
token coins by making them lijfe. Italy, 
by law of 24th August 1862, took a similar 
course, exce[)t that i^he reduced the fineness of 
only the franc, fifty centimes and twenty 
centimes lueces to fine. Finally a French 
law of 24th May 1864 reduced the half-franc 
and twenty centimes pieces to Belgium 

alone maintained the old standard for all 
her silver coins, and of course slie sulfered most 
fiom the changes that were taking place. She 
thercfoi-o was the first to propose a remedy, 
though the time was ri])c in other countries also, 
because thi'cc dill'ercnt standards of fimmess for 
the small coins existed, and they did not 
circulate freely in all four count.ries as of old ; 
commerce felt the stiain ; bankers’ preminniB 
became a disturbing element. Moreover, a 
kilog -am of silver fine) was now worth 200 
franfa(£8)in Belgium, 185 ‘55 francs (£7 : 8 : 5J) 
in Franco and Italy, and only 177*77 franca 
(C7 : 2 : 2|) in Switzerland. Belgium proposed 
that delegates from all the four countries having 
the franc for their basis should meet in Paris 
to discuss some measure for united action. The 
other three! governments accepted, and the con- 
ference thus called ended its labours by signing 
the first Latin Union Treaty on 23rd December 
1865. Kiitifi cations were exchanged at Paris, 
I9th July 1866, and it went into effect Ist 
August 1866. 

The treaty only affected gold and silver 
money, and in general provided as follows: 

(1) for coinage of gold ^ fine in coins of the 
denominations of 100, 50, 20, 10, 5 fi’ancs with 
specified weight for each, proportional to 
1*61290 grammes for the five-lVanc gold piece ; 

(2) for coinage of following silver coins, the 

fiye^ft-auc piece 26 grammes in weight ; 

pieces of 2, 1, I francs based on one gramme 
of silver for the twenty centimes piece, 

fine. The legal tolerance and size was dse 
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prescribed for each coin. All token coins not 
made according to these regulations were ordered 
to be withdrawn from circulation before Ist 
January 1869, except the Swiss two- and one-, 
franc pieces coined in conformity to the law of 
3 Ist January 1860. All gold coins and the 
silver^five-franc j)ieces were made legal tender 
in the public treasuncs of all the states of the 
union so long as the efTigios originally stamped 
on them had not disiippeared, nor their weight 
been reduced by wear below ^ per cent for the 
gold coins, and 1 per cent for tolerance of the 
silver coins after deducting legal tolerance. The 
small silver coins wore made legal tender for 
payments not exceeding fifty francs within the 
state in which they were coined, and weni to be 
received without limit by the public treasuries 
of the state that coined them when presented 
by its citi/ens. TIjo same coins must be 
aece]>tcd by the public treasuries of other states 
in jtaynicnts not exceeding one hundred francs. 
Tlic token coins were to bo redeemed at any 
time at tiieir nominal value, in gold or silver 
five-franc pieces, by the issuing state, when 
presented in amourits not less than one hundred 
fiancs by another state or by ])rivate parties, 
and this clause to continue in force for a ])eriod 
of two years after expiration of treaty. The 
total Ri louj.t of subsidiary coins (2, 1, -J 
franc) issued by any slate sliall not exceed a 
sum equal to six francs jicr inhabitant. This 
sum, estimated not according to actual, but 
probable pojiulatiuu at date of expiration of 
treaty, was fixed at 239,000,000 (£*9,560,000) 
francs forFrcnce, 141,000,000 (£5,640,000) for 
Italy,! 32,000,000 (£1,280,000) for Belgium, 
and 17.000,000 (£680,000) for Switzerland; 
t'nes* ^gines to include the coins already issued 
by France under law of 1864, estimated at 

16.000. 000 (£640,000) ; by Italy under Lw of 
1862, estimated at 100,000,000 (£4,000,000) ; 
by Snitwlaiid under law of 1860, estimated at 
10,50u,000 (£420,000). The states ag '-ed to 
furnish each oilier annually full information 
resjiecting their coinage and monetary condition. 
Any state might enter the union thus formed 
by simply accepting the gold and silver coinage 
system provkb.d for in tlie treaty. The treaty 
was made to run for a period of tifteen years, 
and if notice for its termination was not given 
by any contracting state one year before the 
expiration of this term, it would continue iu 
force for a further period of fifteen years, and so 
on from jieriod to period of fifteen years each. 
Greece notified the union in 1868 of her 
adherence to the terms of the treaty, but she 
was not able to coin^moiioy at once, and did not, 
in fact, become a member of the union until 
1876. The extraordinary events in Italy in 

1 After the war ot 1806, 'vhen the territory of the 
kingdom ol Italy was enlarged, this miota was raised to 

166.000. 000 francs (£6,240,000) by an Italian law of 1868, 
which was later approved by the other states of the 
union. 


1866, and in France in 1870-71, causing a forced 
circulation of paper money for a time, interfered 
somewhat with the satisfactory development of 
the union. Of greater moment, however, was 
the change that soon took jilace iu tlie value of 
silver. In the two years following 1866 the 
five-franc j)icco was an over-valued coin, and 
almost disaiipearcd from circulation. In 1867, 
however, eighteen states, assembled in inter- 
national conference at I’aris, expressed them- 
selves in favour of a single gold standard, and 
the gi-eat iiish for gold commenced, Holland 
and Germany began to unload gi-eat quantities 
of silver on tlie Latin union, Ihiis witlidrawing 
its gold until general alaiin was felt. Fspccially 
in Switzerland did tliis remclting and excliange 
jiroccss take place. The coinage of all four states, 
however, showed abnormal increase in out})ut of 
five-franc.pieecs in the year 1873. Preliminary 
preventive measures were taken by Franco and 
Belgium independently of the union, and a new 
conference was called, which assembled in Janu- 
ary 1874. At this conference Belgium leportcd 
thathercoinageof five-frane pieeessinco 1 806 had 
amounted to 463,000,000 francs (£18,520,000), 
of which 111,000,000 (£4,440,000) were coined 
in the year 1873 ; France had a total of about 

400.000. 000 (£16,000,000), and in 1873 had 
coined 151,000,000 (£6,160,000) ; Italy in a 
total of 160,000,000 (£6,400,000) for past live 
years, 42,000,000 (£1,680,000) in 1873. 
Belgium had already susjiended coinage of live- 
franc pieces by law of 18tb December 1873 ; 
France had limit'd it by ministerial decree 
(1873), first to 280,000 francs (£11,200) a day, 
and iheu to 150,000 francs (£6000) ; Italy had 
lowered her tarilf in order to make coinage of live- 
franc pieces less iirofitable. A general projiosal, 
therefore, to sanction these acts and for the 
future to limit the coinage of five-lranc pieces 
met with universal favour. A new treaty, dated 
31st January 1874, provided that coinage of 
five- franc pieces for the year 1874 should not 
exceed 120,000,0uU ifancs (£4, 800, 000) divided 
as follows: France, 60,000,000 (£2,400,000) ; 
Italy, 40,000,000 (£1,600,000); Belgium, 

12.000. 000(£480,000);8mtzerland, 8,000,000 
(£320,000); the.SG figures to include the out- 
standing “ bons de monnaie ” (mint certificates 
for bullion not yet coined), amounting to 

40.000. 000 francs (£1,600,000) for Franco, 
Belgium, and Italy. Switzerland declined to 
coin any at all. Italy was accorded some 
special privileges on account of large silver 
reserve in ham held by her national hank, 
fvdiich wished to profit by coining it at once 
before the price of silver experienced a further 
fall, and also for the recoinage of a large nnrabei 
of old Bourbon silver coins which the Italian 
government was withdrawing from circulation. 
Hie new treaty jiut a restriction on the right of 
admission of now parties to the union, making 
it conditional on consent of all contracting 
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parties. The Bank of France and the National 
Bank of Belgium had closed their doom to the 
five-franc pieces, and the now treaty expreased 
the desire that they, as well as the public 
treasuries, should accept them. They agreed 
in letters to tlieir respective governments to 
do so for one year. A better arrangement was 
adopted whereby statistics and information 
concerning the monetary circulation in the 
states of tlie union could bo obtained, as 
the clause to this effect in the treaty of 
1865 had remained a dead letter. Franco now 
assumed tlie presidency of the union for pur- 
poses of publication of such information. It 
was further agreed to hold annual eonferoiices 
^aiis. 

lie situation in January 1875, when the 
1 conference met, was much the same. 
3r liad continued to fall in price, and the 
net increased. Switzerland favoured further 
Atinn of coinage. France and Belgium 
jrred to continue the arrangement adopted 
Jie year 1874, which was done, the banks 
ranee and Belgium continuing their agree- 
t also. However, in compliance with Italy’s 
est for more latitude in lier recoinage, and 
’der to keep all states on the same footing, 
state was authorised to coin one-fourth 
3 than its quota for 1874. Italy was 
ted some further favours in that she was 
littcd to put in circulation the 20,000,000 
)0,000) reserve already coined under agreo- 
t of 1874 and held by her national bank, 
owuzerland again voluntarily renounced a 
possible profit by refusing to coin at all. The 
wisdom of lier course is sliown by her bolter 
position in possible case of dissolution of the 
union as regards the liquidation clause which 
was later adopted. 

The conference of 1876 decided to return to 
the old 120 millions (£4, 8u0, 000) limit adopted 
in 1874, and of tliis sum Greece was allowed a 
disproportioual share, amounting to 1 2 millions 
(£480,000), to enable her to fall in line with 
the system of the union. The banks renewed 
their obligation, 

111 1877 a still more radical change was 
accomplished without a conferenco by diplo- 
matic correspondence, the contracting parties 
agreeing to entirely susjioiid the coinage of 
five-franc pieces. The outlook was not a hojie- 
ful one, and not until November 1878 did the 
states assemble in a new conference, to consider 
the knotty problems* that presented themselves. 
The condition of the silver market was appalling; 
the relation of the two metals had undergone a 
’"‘later change since the commencement of the 
union than had occurred for centuries. Paper 
money, for which the union made no provision, 
was a source of trouble in several of the states. 
T)'.e date for, the expiration of the treaty w'as 
near at hand. * Tliorefore tlie conference of 
1878 decided to rqgulate silver coinage for the 


year 1879, and then to adopt d. new treaty, to 
go into effect in 1880. As for 1879, Belgiiun, 
Greece, France, and Switzerland agreed to coin 
. no five-franc pieces, but Italy insisted on being 
allowed a quota of twenty million francs, in order 
to issue new coins with head of her new king ; 
this was granted, and all five states theiragi’eed 
to issue no “ bons do inonuaie ” during the year. 
The chief features of tlio now treaty wore — (1) 
the suspension of coinage of five-lranc pieces, 
until, by unanimous consent of the contracting 
p.'irtics, it should be resumed; (2) the apportion- 
ment of subsidiury coinage, at that time on 
tlie six frane jier inliabitant basis (now, 1912, 
17 francs) ; (8) a 8])ecial clause resjiceting 
paper circulation in Italy, by which the Italian 
government agreed to annul all noti’s for less 
amounts than five francs, and the other states 
agreed to collect and return to Italy a\l lier 
minor coins in their temtory ; (4) sjiecial 
provision for the carrying out of Article 8 of 
treaty, providing for return of Italian coins, in 
which France was to be the banker from whom 
Italy was to redeem the same ; (5) tlie new 
treaty was to remain in force for six years (to 
1st January 1886), but if no notice has been 
given one year in advance, it is to continue from 
year to year, in all events to remain in force 
one year after notice of its termination lias been 
given. A li([uidation clause was discussed, 
providing tliat, in case of dissolution, each 
state would redeem in gold its fiv(*-franc pieces 
held by the other states. This did not meet 
with much favour, and no action was taken 
until 1886. Switzerland and Italy wished 
foreign coins to be made legal tender in France 
and Jlelgium, not nieiely in jmhlic treasuries, 
but also for individuals, as bad long been tlie 
case in their territories, but France refused. 
Tbe'^banks of Franco and Belgium, however, 
renewed their obligation for the whole juiiiod of 
tlie now treaty. In the next few years Switzer- 
land had so large a part of her coinage in foreign 
silver that she desired some agreement on the 
question of what would be done iu case of 
dissolution. She, therefore, in 1884, gave 
notice that she wished to terminate tlie treaty 
at date of its expiration, but was willing to 
consider proposals for a now one. A conference 
nictat Paris, 20th July 1885, and 6th November 
signed a new treaty, which Belgium did not 
adlicre to until a month later (12th December). 
No great change was made in arrangements 
adopted in 1878, except as regards the import- 
ant liquidation clause, which caused the Belgian 
delegates to leave the conference. Tliis clause 
provided that each state, in case of dissolution 
of the union, shall redeem from every other 
state of the union its five-franc pieces in five- 
franc pieces of the state presenting them, or in 
gold or convertible paper. Special provisions 
were made as follows : — France shall pay 
Switzerland all in gold, or in Swiss fivoW’rano 
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pieces, her g(ild pajrfhent, however, not to 
exceed 60,000,000 francs (£2,400,000). Italy’s 
maximum payment in gold or Swiss live- franc 
pieces to Switzerland shall be 20,000,000 
francs (£800,000), and her maximum paper 
obligation 30,000,000 francs (£1,200,000). 
Switze^-land had coined little silver, and thus 
received the most favourable conditions in the 
liquidation clause. Between France and Italy 
it was agreed that tlie maximum of balance to 
bo settled by cither party should be 200,000,000 
francs (£8, 000, 000). In the special agreement, 
by which Belgium adhered to the treaty, it was 
j)rovided that she should redeem only one-half 
of her live- franc pieces held by France, but that 
in order that Franco might disjwso of the 
remaiiider in commerce, Belgium agreed not to 
liter her monetary system within live years of 
date of dissolution without being pre]iaied to 
rcdeefti the other half of her five-franc })ioces in 
gold, and, furthermore, she guaranteed to pay 
in gold for all over 200,000,000 francs 
(£8, 000,000) of the toUl balance hehl by 
Fiance. The maximum payment by Belgium 
to Switzerland was fixed at 6,000,000 francs 
(£,'240,000), but in case a balance remained, the 
name agieement, not to change monetary system, 
held good as towaixls Switzerland. The banks 
of Fraime and Belgium again agreed to receive 
all five-tranc pieces during the period of now 
tre.dy. '1 lie new treaty was made to run for 
six years, until 1st January 1891, and then 
from year to year, in the same manner as 
provided iii the treaty of 1880. The more 
imi'ortant provisions ol this treaty leinained 
111 lorce until lOJO. A (|uestion that came 
uj» in the iniorveiiiiig period liad to do with 
the ce’diiiual flow of Italian small silver into 
Switzerland and Fi-ance, and the consequent 
deal ill ol change in Italy, owdng to thetdis- 
arranged finanenil condition of that country. 
So g cat was this dearth of small cliange 
iji tin summer of 1893, that privab firms 
were compelled to issue credit coujtoiis to 
meet their needs, and in many cases postage 
stamps ivcre used as money. A conference was 
called in October 1893 to partially revise the 
treaty of 1885. The Italian subsidiary coinage 
question was the sole object of discussion, and 
an agi’eemont was signed by which tlio other 
states are to withdraw from circulation all 
Italian coins of the denominations of 2, 1, 
and ^ francs withiu four months after 
exchange of ratifications, and to receive the 
same no more in tlieir public treasuries. 
The coins thus withdrawn are to be held in 
600,000 franc (£20.000) lot® at the disposition 
of the Italian govommont, bearing interest at 
2^ per cent from the day that notice has been 
Bent to Italy that the coi-^s are at her disposal. 
The interest shall be 3^ per cent from tenth 
day after coins are sent until day of cash 
payment, and in no case shall this delay exceed 
months. One-half of the value of such 


holdings shall be ijpdeemed in gold pieces, in 
denominations of 40 franca or over, and the 
balance in govenimont paper. France W'as 
charged with the executive management of 
details of this operation. In 1908 a further 
change was made. Greece, as far as divisional 
money was concerned, withdrew from the Union, 

' the regulations of which with regard to the 
circulation of coins below 5 francs remained in 
lorce bctw'ocn Fiance, lielgiiini, and Switzerland, 
Alter Italy had taken back all her small money 
she ceased to be obliged to receive in lu'r jmblic 
treasuries the .subsidiary coins of other stales of 
the union, according to terms of Act 7 of treaty 
of 1885, and was permitted to take moasiire-s to 
j)j-evont her coins leaving her teiriioiy, as were 
the other states to take proliibitory measures 
against their entrniice into their own. 

Following 1914 wuth the (lejireeialiou of ciir- 
lencios in most Eurojiean countries, the silver 
coins of the union began to disap[i(’ar from eireu- 
lation. As commodity value of coins ap[)i oaelied 
money value, coins wane boarded or nse,(l in 
purebase of goods in those countiics of union 
where the least depreciation had taken }>hu;o. As 
a result, Switzerland, in order to ]»r(!vcnl, tlj(‘ 
influx of silver coins caused by excessive de- 
preeiaiion ol eurnmcii's in olliei' (‘ountries in 
1920, temporarily withdrew as legal tender all 
5 franc coins other than Swiss. Belgian and 
French silver coins of smaller donnmiuations 
w'ore likewdse withdrawn. The subsidiary coins 
of Greece and Italy had ali-eady been nationalised. 
Ill 1920 Greece went tin* whole way and forbade 
thccirculationofFroncli, Belgian, and SwisscoiiiH, 
With these ebanges and the great ri'duction of 
silver circulation, tlie functioning of tlie Latin 
Monetary Union has viitually been suspended 
as far as international circulation is concerned. 

Looking back over the liislory of the Latin 
Union, no one will deny that it lias ])hiyed an im- 
portant role in the monetary alluirs of Knrope, tar 
as this role may be ^I’onvthe bright dreams of many 
of its founders ami wannest sn]i]»oitevs. It has not 
only lix-ed the monetary jmliey of five great nations, 
jatid thnsaflected the interestsof 75,000,000 people, 
but has also influenced the monetary systems of 
Ronmaiiia the South American Slates of Colombia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Peru, and (’hili, Spain, Anstria- 
Huiig.ary, ami Finland, all of wliieh at one time or 
other had the same system, or issued eoins that 
would circulate in the union, thus raising the 
population aflected to at least 150,000,000. 

Somewhat similar exjterimguts in international 
monetary unions may be profitably studied by 
comparing the history of the Austrian -German 
monetary union founded in 1 857 hetweeu Austria 
and the states of tlie German Zolt.vkuein, and 
the Scandinavian union organised in 187f. between 
DenmarkjiijNorway, ami Sweden 

[Reports of the Director of the Mint, United 
Stales. — A History of the Latin Monetary Union, 
11. Parker WUlis, Chicago, 1901. — Prochs- 
Verhavx des conferences de f union laUne, 
Livres jaunes, 1S7 i-H.—Systimes monitairea deS 
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difirents pays, 1 fascicule. Paris, Imp. iiationale, 
1888. — FaucliiJJe, “L’uiiion moiietaire latiiie.” 
Annales de Vkole libre di^s sciences polUiqu-es^ 
October 188C.— Van der Rest, V union monSiaire 
UUinc, sou origiire et ses 2^bast‘S diverses. Revue dc 
Droit international, vol, xiii. Brussels, 1881, pp. 
5-21 and 268-280. — Bamberger, J)ie Schicksale 
des lateinischeyi Munzhuudcs, Berlin, IKS.'). Trans- 
lated into Frenc.h by R. G. Levy, “Le ni6lal- 
argent a la lin du xix.o siecle,” Baris, 1894. — 
Report from Select Qmvddee 07i depreciation of 
Silver, 1876. Ap])endix, pp. 84, 85, 92-99. — Do 
Parieu, L' union inonelaire de la France, etc., 
Revue conternporaine, October 1866. — Serrigny, 
Observations critiques sur la conventvm monetaire 
du S3 dkemhre 7S65, Revue critique de legislation 
et de juiisprudence, vol. xxxiv. 1869. — Report^ 
Oold and SUver Comm., 1886.] s. m‘o. l. 

LAUDERDALE, Eighth Earl of (1759- 
1880). James Maitland, aftcrward.s Earl of 
Lauderdale, entered parliament in 1780. He 
was appointed, in December 1787, one of the 
inanagei-s of Warren Hastings’ impeachment. 
He succeeded to his Scotch ])eerage in 1789, 
and in the following year was elected a repro- 
Bontative Scotch peer. As a ]>olitician he 
boxed the political compaen. One of the 
founders of the “Friends of the Peo])lc,” he 
lived to oppose the Reform Bill of 1832. In 
private life ho is described as violent tempered, 
shrewd, and eccentric. The same capricious 
character marked his literary work. 

In 1804 he published an Inquiiyinto the. nature 
and origin of J‘ublic Wealth and into the means 
ami causes of its Increase, Edinburgh, 8vo (trans. 
into Freueh by E. Lagentie de Liivai8.se, Paris, 
1808), 2ud edition, greatly enlarged, 1819, 8vo, 
wherein — after aii acute criticism of the view that 
labour affords an unvarying standard of value— a 
theory of value, as depending upon the interaction 
of demaml and scarcity, and the influence of 
the distribution of wealth upon the direction 
wliich labour takes, is very dourly bi ought 
out. In Ins enforcement of the truth of Bacon’s 
dictum, that money like muck is no good unless 
it be spread, he supplied •^onsideration.s to some 
extent lacking in the We^Uth of Nations (see 
Distribution) ; but the u.scfulnes8 of the book is 
marred by captious criticisms of the principle of 
Division ok Labour {q.v.), and by eccentric views 
on finance, which found further expression in Three 
letters to the Duke of Wellington . . , wherein the 
nature and tendency of a Sinbijig Fund is investi- 
gated, and the fallacy of the reasoning by which it 
has been recommended e%plained, Ijondun, 1829, 
8vo. Saving and siieiiding are the bad and good 
genii of Lauderdale’s economy, and he maintains, 
with the utmost gravity, that a great extra expendi- 
ture is the most fertile means of increasing public 
weu th, and a sinking fund the most active means 
of diminishing it. In treating of the sources of 
wealth Lauderdale claims lor capital a place by 
the side of land and lahoui*. Capital produces a 
profit, either from its supplanting a portion of 
labour which woilld otherwise he performed by 
the hand of man, or from its performing a portion 
of labour which is beyond the reach of the personal 


e.Yertioii of man to accdbiplish. To Lauderdale 
belongs the credit of having been the first* to put 
forward a connected theory on the nature of profitM 
in the form of a theory, and not of scattered 
observations. See Bolim-Bawcrk, Capital and 
Interest, Engl, trans., Loudon, 1890, Svo, bk. ii. 
ch. iii. — “The indirect productivity theories." 
Lauderdale's importance in the liistory of ecmomics 
lies, not in his conclusions, but in the fact that he 
wa.s the first in England to consider systematically 
the lundtinicnlal conceptions on which the science 
is based. In this respect alone he is in advance 
of Adam Smith. (In this connection, see Bagehot’s 
Ecommic Studies, “ Adam Smith ami our modern 
economy.”) Among numeioiis other pamphlets 
ami published speeclies, he wrote 'The deprecia- 
turn of the Paper Qurreucy of Great Britain proved, 
London, 1812, 8vo, and Further Considerations 
on the Slate of the Currency, etc,, Edinburgh, 1813, 
8vo. 'The Journal of the House of Lords contains 
ciglity-six protests under his .signature. I,Te was 
one of the earlie.st to allow that capital is in itself 
productive, and is the result of abstinence. 

[Dictionary of National Bioifraph]/, vol. xxxv. p, 
355. — Introdurtion to, the sliidy of Political Econ- 
omy, by L. Cossa, trans. by L. Dyer, London, 
1893.] H. K. K. 

LAUREL, English Coin. Sec Giunha, 
Introduction and Rating of, 

LAVKLEYE, FjMTLK de (1822-1892), born 
at Bruges, died at Liege, was a remarkable 
tliiiiker, and his writings were brilliant in 
style. Unfortunatidy for his lame, being not 
only an economist but also a pliilologist, an 
historian, a student of law, a politician, and 
a moralist, he was scarcely able to fathom the 
depths of all the subjects he uiidei look. Abso- 
lutely sincere in mind, he allowed Imnsclf some 
inconsistencies of cx])rcs.sion wliich ho fully 
admitted. At one time ho frankly acknow- 
ledged himself a “socialist of the chair”; 
but^towards the end of his life tlio disrpiieting 
s|X)ctaclc of the progress of socialism appeared 
to draw him nearer to those whom earlier he 
had stigmatised as “orthodox economists.” 

His principal economic writings are — Le Marchi 
Monetaire et ses crises depuis cinquante ans, 8vo, 
in wliich ho announced himself in favour of the 
unity and monopoly of banks of issue. Le social- 
isme contemporam, 8vo, 1881 ; with essay on 
luxury, etc. (several editions have been published), 
in which he examined critically tlie doctrines of 
Rodhertns, Karl Marx, Ferdinand Lass.alle, etc. ; 
and De la projrrieU et de ses formes primitives, 
8vo, 1873. He maintained tliat property was a 
civil institution, agreeing in this with John Stuart 
Mill. His last work was Eliments d'konomie 
politique, 12mo, 1882, a text-book on the elements 
of the science. In monetary questions De Laveleye 
was a partisan of a double standard, and produced 
many works supporting bimetallism. He con- 
tributed to several periodicals of the day, among 
others to the Revue trimestrielle, to the Libre 
recherche, to the Revue des deux Mondes, and to 
this Dictionary the article on Commune. All men 
of science admired his sincerity, the boldness with 
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which he cliampioned now idcae, his nioilesty, and 
bis absolute truthfulness. These qualities gave his 
works an attractive power whieli won him many 
readers. The obituary notice of Emile dc rjaveh\> c, 
written by his pupil and successor in the eh ii.’ 
of political economy at Liege, I’tofessor Ernest 
Mahaiin, in the Jkonomic Journal, vol. iu, speaks 
of “ ttie governing idea ol his life as being found 
in the supremacy of justice, lie was jicrsnadcd 
that tlie Iniman race was marching toward an ideal 
of justice, an image of God, to which ultimately 
it would attain. He had laitFl in the boundless 
progress of inaiikirid, and in the solidarity of all 
men ; and he disceined in the luture a society of 
love, ])cace, and justice, biiiiging universal happi- 
ness. Emile do Laveleye is a great ligure in the 
century that is passing away.” 

Prole, ssor Mahaiin dcsciihes do laveleye as an 
ac.ademie socialist. He believed in the frequent 
necessity of state intcrveiitiuii to secure the trmniiih 
of tl^ common interest over particularist egoism. 
Ills criticism, in the Contenipurarj/ Review, of Mr. 
Heibert Spencer's TJw Man versus tlie State, dis- 
closed how far he repudiated the “orthodox” credo. 
”... He often sent articles to English newspapers, 
among, sf otheis to the I'lniee and J\ill Mall (ta:.ette. 

. , , He had a gnat affection for England; of 
its language he had jierfect mastery ; and on its 
soil he counted many of the most distinguished 
politicians among his friends.” A. (’. I. 

LAVrilOJS'K, Louis Gabriel LiIionoe Guil- 
MAITP ur, (ld09-1880), was burn at Bergerac, 
ahdi dud at Versailles. lUiral economy was 
his I'peciai study, and in 1850 he was appointed 
prolecsor in lliis subject at tlie recGntly-foiiiidcd 
TnMitut Agronoviiquc. The suppression ol 
till.'* higher-grade school in 18.52 closed his 
class. It should bore be inentioiied that at 
tne I'c - CbLablishiiient of the Tnstitut Agro- 
ttoini'^ve iu 1876 he ivas roidaeed iu the chair 
of rural economy ; but on tins occasion illness 
broke off a coiir.se of loctui'C.s which ow'oro 
w'ell attended and highly appreciated. Before 
184^ lie hold several administrative positions, 
and n presented the division of Lombez ’u 1846 
as a deputy. The revolution of 1848 biouglit 
him some leisure, which he employed iu the 
study of political economy, applying Iiinisclf to 
agriculture, the subject in which his interests 
lay. In 187". lie was elected deputy for tho 
deqiartmont df La Crouse. In December 1875 
lie was appointed a life senator. Originally 
a constitutional monarchist, ho courageously 
and unreservedly joined the republicans as 
soon as he ceased to believe in the possibility 
of the restoration of tho rmnarchy. During 
tho closing years of his life he declared himself 
in favour of the establishment ol an import 
duty on grain. He considered that this duty 
would have countervailed the taxes imposed 
in France as compared with the countries 
whence the corn was in. ported. Ho sincerely 
believed that in doing this he did not derogate 
from those views on commercial liberty which 
he had always expressed, and appealed in 


supixirt oi this opinion to the part ho had taken 
in tho campaign in lavonr of free-trade at the 
end of tlie reign of Louis Philippe. 

In 1854 he produced his first important work, 
the Usmi sur VKcoimiiie rurale de I’Angleterre, 
de CEcosse, et de Vlrlande, 1 81110. This work, 
which has reached its fourth edition, won for him 
admission to the Institute (Academy of Moral 
and Political Science). He collected, under the 
title V Agriculture et la population, a series of 
ai tides whidi had a])pcared (1855-57) in the 
Ri-vue dcs deux Mondes. The first edition ap- 
pealed 18r>7, the second edition 1860-61, 18mo. 
In 1860 he sent to the press ^^aytiomie rurale de 
la France deqmis 17SD, 4to, wliicli has attained 
lliree editions. In tho same year (1860) he 
published Les Voyages d' Arthur Young en France 
de J7S7 Cl J7S'J, 2 vols., and En HaLie et en 
Espagne en 17S7 et 17S9, 18ino. This work also 
appealed in 8vo, preceded by an intiuduction. 
The translations were made by M. IJ. T. Lesago, 
one of bis old pupils at the Jnstitut Agronomique. 
In 1863 he produced Les assemhUes yrovinciales 
soiut Louis XVI,, 8vo, .1 work which was highly 
thoiightof by Gui/ot. In the following year (1864) 
he published in the Revue des deux Mondes an 
article entitled, “LeBanque de France et les banques 
departemeutales,” iu whuh lie declared himself in 
favour of local banks. Finally, in 1870, he pub- 
lished in Giiillanmin’s collection of contemporary 
economists and authors, Les lllronomistes fran^ais 
du XVI 1 1." Siecle, 8vo. The aiipreciatiou of all 
tlieso works has considerably increased since it 
became known how conscientious the author’s in- 
ve.stigations were, and liow careful he was that 
every statement he made should be strictly 
accurate. a. c. f. 

[The brilliancy of Lavergue’s writings, the 
clearness of his style, his impartiality, and the 
correctness of his judgments, liavo been fully 
appreciated iu the notice in tho Nouveau Viet. 
d’Econ. Pol., ed. Say et Chailley.] 

LAVOISIER, AntoIne Laurent (1743- 
1794), was born at Paris ; his occupation as a 
farmer-general brought him to the revolutionary 
scaffold in tho same^city. “Tho Republic has 
need iieitlier of savants nor of chemists,” was 
tho brutal and disreputable reply of Fouquier- 
Tinville, the public prosecutor, when an effort 
was made to explain to him the iiTeparable loss 
science would suffer tlirough Lavoisier’s death. 

Endowed with very rare qualities of mind, 
Lavoisier excelled in all that he attempted. At 
once a financier, a farmer-general, a deputy, and a 
highly-jdaced official, his iliscoveries as a scientific 
man have immortalised Ids name ; but the time 
needed to complete his economic works was not 
granted him. Thus his work De la richesse terri' 
Aoriale de la France, remains unfmislied— even a 
groat part of that which once existed has dis- 
appeared. That portion of it which research has 
been able to recover is published in the first volume 
of Mel(iiip.gex d'kmomie politique (1847),- in the 
collection of Guillaumin, which also contains a 
fragment on Les consommaiions de la vUle de 
Paris, and an Essui d’ arithmCtique pditiqw, 
Count Roederer considered that the celebrated 



^metridan Lagrange, the intimate friend of 
Lavoisier, might iiave been the author of this. 

A. 0. f. 

LAW. Tho ill fluonco of law on the economic 
well-being and trade of a country is dealt with 
under separate headings, of which the most 
important are enumerated here: e.g. Agency, 
Law of ; Allowance System ; Angarie, Droit d’; 
Arbitration; AiTarig^'inenh, Deed of; Articles 
of Apiireiiticesliip ; Articles of Association ; 
Bankrujitcy, Law and Administration ; lie- 
quest, i*ower of; Bill of Exchange, Law of; 
Canon Law ; Civil Law ; Code Napulwni ; Com- 
bination Laws ; Commaudito, Societe en ; Com- 
l»anie3, English and Scotch Law ; Conflict of 
Laws, Foreign, Domestic; Conspiracy, Common- 
Tjaw, Doctrine of; Contract, Law of; Copyright; 
Corn Laws; Courts of Law, England, Ireland, 
Scotland ; Descent of Pnqiei'ty ; Domicil or 
Domicile; Entail, Law of; Factor, English 
Law; Factor, Scots Law; Factor’s Acts ; Factoiy 
Acts ; Factory Laws in the United States ; 
Foreign Law in English Courts ; ]< oroign Traders 
and their Bights, History of; Frauds, the 
Statute of ; Fraudulent Conveyance ; Fraudu- 
lent Froference ; Freoliold, Legal ; Game T^aws ; 
Gilbert’s Act ; Govoriunent, Economic Effects 
of ; Government Regulation of Industry ; 
Grangers and Granger Laws ; Hire and Pur- 
chaso Agreements ; Homestead and Exomj)tioii 
Laws of the United States ; Illegal Contract ; 
Interest and Usury; International Law; Intes- 
tacy; Joint Stock Coni])aiiies ; Labour Statutes ; 
Ijand, Law relating to ; Tiaiid Legislation, Irish; 
Law Merchant ; Legislation, Eli/.abcthan ; Lex 
Loci Contractus; Lien; Limitation, Statutes of; 
Liquor Laws ; Local Option ; Moratory Law ; 
Mortgage ; Negotiable Instruments ; Onerous 
Property ; Partnoiship ; Pool Law ; Poyuings 
Law ; Pre-emj)tion ; Primogeniture ; Princijial 
and Agent ; Projierty ; Restriction on Labour ; 
Roman Law ; Settlement (Poor Law) ; Trades 
Unions ; Truck. The laws of political economy 
will be found described iiJidor their respective 
subjects. 

LAW, John (1671-1729), of Lauriston, was 
the son of Janies Law, an Edinburgh goldsmith. 
Condemned to death for killing Edward Wilson 
in a duel in London in 1694, the sentence was 
commuted for imprisonment, but an appeal 
being brought by one of Wilson’s relatives, 
Law fled to Amsterdam, where ho is said to 
have closely studied the operations of tho bank 
(see Banks, Early European). A pamphlet 
entitled Proposals and Reasotis for constUiUing 
a couTicU of trade for Scotland (1701) is some- 
timei attributed to him, but it appears to have 
been written by William Paterson {q,v,\ 
founder of the Bank of England (Saxe 
Bannister’s Life and JVritings of Paterson), 
In 1706 he submitted to the Parliament of 
Scotland a scheme for the establishment of a 
uarional bank, on lines indicated roughly in 


his pamphlet published the same year, Mone% 

and Trade coimderedf %oith a proposal for sup^ 
plying tlie nation mth money ^ Edinburgh, 4to j 
^iid edit. London, 1720, 8vo ; Glasgow, 1760, 
8vo ; Somers’ Tracts, Loudon, 1809, 4to, vol, 
13. His scheme, however, was rejected, partly 
through Paterson’s influence. During the 
next l^ew yearn ho made frequent overtures to 
various European govern incuts to undertake 
some of his financial jwojccts. His proposal 
for a bank in France was submitted to the 
council on October 24, 1715, but though it 
received the su]) 2 »ort of the Duke of Orleans, it 
was rejected in tho form suggi'sted, owing to 
Uio influence of tlie Due do Noailh s. On May 
20, 1716, lettcrs-pateiit were issued to Law and 
his associates for the ostablishmoiil of a B.iiiqUc 
Grmch'alc. The capital of tho bank was divided 
into 1200 shares of 5000 livres each, payable 
in four instalments, one-fourth part iii s]>ecie, 
and three- foin-ths in statu notes. I'lcch sliarc- 
holder had one vote for every live sliarcs ho 
held, and the hank legulatioiis wore to be 
decided upon by a general meeting of the 
shareholders. Tfio bank was authorised to 
issue notes payable at sight and to the bearer, 
to discount bills, and to receive money on 
deposit. It was stipulated on Law’s notes 
that they should be payable in coin of the same 
standard and weight as on the day of issue, a 
provision of great inqiortanco in tho fluctuating 
.state of tlie French currency. On Apiil 10, 
1717, Law’s notes were oidercd to bo reci'ivcii 
in payment of taxes. Law now enihailced on 
his famous scheme of colonisation, known as 
the Mississippi scliciiio. His Comyiujnic de la 
Louisiane ou d'OccidciU was incor[)oratcd in 
August 1717. It absorbed the conijiany 
founded by Anioine Cio/at in 1 712, and also the 
Coiujoignic (iu Canada. Tlie rights conferred 
upon tlie company extended over the territory 
drained by the Mississippi, the Ohio, and tlie 
Missouri. The directorate consisted of Law and 
six others. In August 1718 tho company 
acquired the monopoly of tobacco for a payment 
of 4,020,000 livres. In December of the same 
year, the Banque Generalo Avas converted into 
tho Bam]uo Royale, and its notes guaranteed 
by tho king. The change was effected by the 
government purchase of the 1200 sliares of 
which the capital of the bank had been fonned. 
On these shares only the first fourth had been 
paid, 375 livres in specie, and 1125 livres in 
jtaper whoso value was not more than the 400 
livres at the current rate. Tho purchase was 
made at jiar and in silver. In 1719 tho 
Comjiagnie d ’Occident absorbed the Compagnie 
des Indes Orientales and tho Comjiagnie de la 
Chine, taking the name of the Compagnie des 
Iiides. It absorbed also the Compagnie 
d’Afrique and the Compagnie du Senegal In 
the same year the company obtained the oontrcl 
of the mint, undertook tho [layment of tlvf 
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national debt, and received the farm of the 
revenues. The bank and the company thus 
had complete control of the colonial trade of 
France, its currency, banking, and fiscal system. • 
Speculation in the shares of the company and 
the bank reached a height unparalleled even in 
England in connection with the South Sea 
Bubble. Law introduced reforms, reduced taxa- 
tion, promoted agriculture, industry, and in 
some directions encouraged free trade. It was 
confidently predicted that English trade both 
in the East and West Indies would be ruined. 
On .5th January 1720 Law became controller- 
general of the finances, and on 23rd February 
1720 the Compagnie des Indes was united to 
the Banqiie Koyale. But the reaction Iiad 
aheady set in, and once the confidence of the 
public was disturbed, the downfall of Law’s 
system was speedy and certain. Violent mea- 
siiies wei-e resorted to in order to stop the drain 
of specie which began as soon as speculators 
exchanged the i)aper money for coin. The crisis 
was precipitated by the decree of 21st May 1720, 
gradually reducing the value of the bank-note 
to one -half. Panic followed; the decree was 
rescinded a week later, but the bank suspended 
cash payments. Law was soon after obliged to 
leave France ; he died at Venice. 

[There a whole literature of books, etc., relating 
to Ijaw and his “ System.” Refer to the histories 
of Liu retelle, Lcinontey, Martin, Michelet, Voltaire, 
Louis Blanc, etc., and the following works : — Pierre 
Bonnassieux, Las Grandes Cmpagnies de Covm&rce. 
— 1 . A. Coehut, The FiTumcier Law: kin Scheme 
and his Times . — A. Macf. Davis, An Historical 
Sivdyof Law's reprinted from theQitarferZy 

Journal of ttommics lor April 1887. — Duhaut- 
chr.ru;i.--. jlisLue du Systbne des Finances pemiant 
les armCij 1711) et 17 SO. — Forbonnais, Vuegbih-ale 
du SysUwe de M. Law^ in his Itecficrchcs et (Jon- 
siMraLons .sur les Finances en France . — J. llcy- 
mann, Law urtd sein System.-— 3 ohQZ, Une p^3fuce 
au Soctalisrx, ou le Systime de Law ct La chasse aux 
Gapitalislcs . — Levas.sour, RccLwrdies hisloi'iqhcs sur 
le systane de Ijlw. — Nicholson, Treatise on Money ^ 
and Fssay son present Monetary PrMems . — Pereire, 
Ftiq'ueic sur la Banque de France . — Saint-Siinon, 
Merrwires. — Thiers, “ Hist, do Law ” in Reme Pro- 
gressive, 1826. — Vuitry, Desordrt des Finances et 
les exc^s de la spiveJation . — J. P. Wood, S/celch of 
the LiJ'e ami Projects of John Jjiw of LaurUton . — 
For Law’s works, see (Fuvres de Jean Laio, Paris, 
17110. — K Daire, J^conomistes Financiers du xviii^ 
siecle.— Tiercel der DwaasheM ^ { Picture of Folly), 
1720 {see Taveukej )] 

[See Life, Diet, of Nat. Jiiog, , arts, ou DuTOT ; 
MkLON; SYSTfeME.] W.A.S.H. ! 

LAW MERCHANT means the law applic- i 
able to merchants as sindi and to mercantile 
transactions. “ Mercantile transactions ” mean 
buying in order to resell, and a “merchant” is 
one who makes a piofession of these transactions. 
Generally speaking, the sphere of law mei’chant 

1 A remarkable collection of prints and {unnplklets 
relating to Mississippi Scheme and Dutch Bast India Co. 
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is ooextensive with what economists call Ex- 
change ; but transactions with regard to land 
are usually excluded, and in France even land- 
jobbing is so ; and although petty traders are as 
a rule included, it required in England a 
judicial decision, and in Leipzig (1682) a 
struggle, to include them ; and the Gorman and 
Spanish codes still exclude trading artisans. 
Productive industries ancillary to exchange, 
though excluded by early writers like Stracca 
and SoAOCiA, are now always included in its 
scope, e.g, the construction of ships for tiuffic, 
and the nianiifactiiro of raw materials (French 
“Code do Coinnierce,” art. 632, 633 ; German 
do., 271-275 ; Italian do., 8 ; Spanish do., 
32.5): and it extends to important “dis- 
tributive” questions, — thus, the wage-law of 
sailors (assigned in England to the Admiralty 
Division of the High Court), the bankruptcy of 
ti'adera(of which our judge in bankruptcy — wliois ' 
sometimes a judge of the Chancery, sometimes of 
the Queen's Bench Division — takes cognisance), 
and of companies (over which a sjtecial judge, 
usually the judge in bankniptcy, has juris- 
diction), the relationship of partners (between 
w’hom our Chancery Division takes accounts), of 
factors and principals, assurers and assured 
(who usually come before our Queen’s Bench 
Division), form substantial chapters of English 
books on Lex Mercatoria, like those of Malynes 
( 1622) and Beawes (1751), and of every 
commercial code. If “law merchant” does 
not fit exactly into any one of the three 
departments of political economy, neither does 
it quite conform to any one legal concep- 
tion. Most law merchant may bo regarded 
as a particular application of the general 
idea of contract, yet Malynes’, Beawes’, or 
Jacob's (1718) “Lex Mercatoria” combine 
the instruction contained in Tate’s Modem 
Cambist or luglis on Book - keeping^ with 
what we should call legal instruction ; and 
the continental codes ol conuneree and the 
English Merchant- Sliipping Acts still make 
book-keeping a statutory duty ; and further 
“bills of exchange,” which at first blush look 
like the merest contracts, are overladen with 
minute aj’litrary niles which the most ingenious 
jurist could not have deduced from the idea 
of conti-act. The tmtli is that “law inercliant” 
was a body of rules laid down by mci’cliants for 
regulating their conduct one with another. 
Economical dofiiiitions of exchange and juristic 
definitions of contract are tlerived from these 
rules, not vice versa. In all the great matters 
relating to commerce, legislators have copied, 
not dictated. The copying of merchant rules 
into the statute book, though literal, has not 
been without effect. On tlio one hand, mis- 
chievous rules, like tliobc relating to apprentice- 
ship, combination, and monoi)oly, might have 
lived for ever had they not a.s state laws been 
exposed to the searcli -lights of a fiercer criticism ; 
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on the other hand, good niles have been 
expressed in scientilic language, and being thus 
expressed, have spread their influence over other 
walks of life. “ Law merchant ” has been by 
this moans one of the chief incentives to 
progress. Its mode of action has been two- 
fold ; it has eitlior contributed directly to the 
main stream, or it has run in a bed of its own 
making. 

The first mode of action is the rule in ancient 
Koine and modern England. Thus the idea 
of agency was at first represented in Roman 
law by two actions only, that of “traders” 
(“ institores ” or “ nogotiatores ”)and of “ ship- 
ping merchants” (“ oxero] tores ”) ; later in the 
day these two actions were generalised, and the 
contract of agency was admitted as valid. 
And hero is an instance of incorporation 
without generalisation. d'ho “ laws of the 
Visigoths ” (xi. iii. 2), which were the western 
substitute for Justinian’s Digest, enacted that 
transmarine “ uegotiatores ” should carry their 
own judge with them, a custom followed by 
medneval merchants, who were invariably 
axompanied by some travelling judge called 
“consule sul mare,” “Hansgraf,” “ Kurt,” etc. 
Some mercantile usages, however, existed side 
by side of the codes, like dialects by the side of 
civilised speech, e.g. the Rhodian sea- laws, which 
date back to classic Greece, and the principles 
of Sociotes en Commandite (see Commandite, 
SociitT^ en), which anticipate the latest com- 
pany law (Silberschmidt’s Die Commenda, etc., 
1884). But this collateral existence of law 
merchant is a rare feature in Roman law. 

Conversely during the middle ages, as upon 
the continent to-day, exclusion is the rule, 
incorporation the exception. “The grandeur 
and historical significance of the mediajval 
merchant is that ho created his own law out 
of his owm needs and his own views,” writes 
Goldschmidt, ’fliis creative task was twofold, 
lie had to create his owp courts and his own 
jurisjuudeiice. 

(i) Mkdiaival Courts were territorial, so 
that the traveller or merchant, the terms were 
once almost synonymous, had to carry his 
judge with him, or s|)ecial courts had to be 
invented for him — ^.just as there were sjiccial 
courts for ecclesiastics — or else he was beyond 
the pale of law. Mercantile courts may be 
divided, according to their constitution, into 
four kindo. 

First, there wJs the gild typo, whose 
most conspicuous develo]>ment was witnessed 
the Italian town. ’J'here, during th*o 
late 12th and 13th centuries, the system 
of having a sp(5cial judge was borrowed by 
merchants at home from merchant^ abroad, 
and the “consulo sul mare” became “consule 
del mare ” ; aifd at the same time the demo- 
cratic and foderalising tendencies of Italian 
institutions invested hia character with a new 


importance. At that time gild, if “arte” 
may be so construed, federated with gild and 
formed some “curia meicatorum” or “curia 
marls” under the presidency of a consul, 
usually elected by those whose names were on 
tlio gild-rogister (matricola). Early in tlie 
14th century and onwards, codes ol ci^toms, 
sometimes called “statute, ” sometimes “comsuo- 
tudiiies,” were drawn up within the gild in 
order to define the functions which its officials 
exercised. In the early “codes of the mer- 
chants ” (“ brevia mcrcatorum”) these functions 
are mainly administrative ; the judicial elomciit 
is meagie ; but in admin istoring the famous 
“ Coiisolat del mar ” of Barcelona {circa 1370), 
which had grown out of earlier Italian and 
Spanish codes, and soon became a general 
maritime code for the w’ostcrn Mediterranean, 
the “consul of the sea” was administering one 
of the civilised codes of the world. The ‘Pisan 
“consul of the soa” was, dnriug the 13th and 
14th centuries, the judge who administered the 
sea-codes of Pisa, which were the most highly 
developed sea-codes prior to the “coiisolat,” 
and included matters in any way connected 
with the sea (Schaubo, p. 140). But Pisans 
who wore not members of the sea-gild couhl, 
if they chose, demur to his jurisdiction (p. 141). 
Whatever he was practically ho was not at this 
date theoretically the commercial judge of Pisa. 
Barcelona rounded off the work which Pisa had 
just failed to complete. There, the town was 
a stronger power behind the gild than in Italy, 
and during the 14th century it had aj)[ioiiite(l 
the soa-coiisul. And behind the town stood 
the king of Aragon, who gave the sea-consul 
of Barcelona exclusive ami eomi>ulsory juris- 
diction since 1347 in maritime, and since 1401 
in all mercantile matters (“ omnes causas civiles 
pi oi'enientes ex quibuscunque actibus mercan- 
tilibus ubicunque in terra et in mari,” Schaubo, 
]). 254). This was the first court of its kind ; 
and the example of Barcelona was followed in 
Montpellier (1463) and even Paris (1563), where 
llio “ curia maris ” and “ consul maris ” had had 
an indigenous origin under the respective titles 
“Metier de I’eau," “PrevOt des marchands 
de I’eau.” The courts of “ the aldemicn of the 
merchant” or “the merchant” in the foreign 
factories of the Hanseatic League, tliough 
interesting as an incident in the history of 
the consulate, played no [lart in the evolution 
of the commercial court. 

The “lair-courts” of Eraiice, which are con- 
necteil with the Italian institution of federated 
merchant gilds (see Mediaival Fairs), only 
rijiened into permanent commercial courts of 
.some definite district in 1669 (Troyes), End 
Leipzig (1682) was the first instance of a 
similar development in Germany. Tliey were 
general in England under the name Piepowdeb 
(< 7 . 17 .) courts ; but in the more important 
centres were, in and after 1358. overshadowed 
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by the courts of the Staple (q.v.). These sat 
for the piirposc of administering “law mor* 
cliant” instead of “common law," and were 
coni]»osed of “the mayor of the stajde” (who 
was annually re -eligible by “the common- 
alty’’ of local merchants), at least two “con- 
stablesi’ (elected by the “commonalty” of 
local mercliants), and two assessors (elected by 
“the mcrchanls strangers’’); officials of the 
city wheie and when they sat had to en- 
force their orders (27 Edward III. stat. ii. 
c. 21-24). A few years later (36 Edward III. 
stat. i. c. 7) their jurisdiction was limited, 
in the case of English meridian ts, to “pleas 
touching merchandise, and surety of mer- 
chandise between merchants." The mediaeval 
“ fair- courts” of France and Cermany had 
practically the same con.stilutiuii as the 
“stap^ courts’’; and the luodiun French 
commercial courts are similarly composed of 
“president,” at least two “jnges" and 
“suppleant.!," all elected by the “commercial 
notables” (see Notaiiles Cow meiw; ants) of 
a district ; and the decisions of the.se courts 
are enforced by the ordiiiaty coiiiis. The 
courts of the staple vanished with the staple 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, and at the 
same date ]ii('powdcr courts fell into disuse. 
Fur two 01 three centuries they fashioned and 
adniinislcreil the unwritten “law merchant” 
as it \\a.s understood in England. 

Secondly^ there was the municifial typo, 
wliich tloiiri.shed most in (Icrmany. Thus | 
Niirnborg became a “free city of the empire,” 
where justice was dispensed by a nomiiioe of 
the inijiciiiil rejircscntativo (“ Schulthciss ”) 
jointly M’th nominees of the town council 
(“ >Schoi.<-n ”). In 1313 the “Schulthciss” 
was subordinated to the Schblfcn for the 
purposes of trade-disputes (“statuta uc rebus 
venal i bus ”). After 1497 other town -law 

follows i in the wake of trade-law, and the 
“kScbn1theis.s” was nonunatod by the town 
couMiiil. In 1508 trade - law (“ Kaufmanus- 
haiidel”) was again separated from the ciass 
of town-law ; ajipeal to the imperial tribunal 
being disallowed in trade disputes. Meanwhile, 
Lubeck and Flambiirg, wldcli liacl had a some- 
what similar history, celebrated their freedom 
by adoj»ting almost identical “water-law" in 
1270 and 1299. This town-law was the chief 
nucleus of the law of the Hanseatic league. 
What is not an adaptation of Lubeck town-law 
in “Dat Hogheste Watcr-KecLt” (or as it is 
miscalled “The Wisbuy Ordiiiancc.s ”) is a 
translation of “The Kolls of Oleron and 
Judgments of the Sea”; and “Dat Hogheste 
Water-Recht” was, it is believed, tlie code of 
the league until the league’s commercial 
“recesses” (1369 to 16 M) superseded, or 
(far more usually) re > enacted it. These 
“recesses” are still more essentially town- 
law ; they w'ore issued exclusively by deputies 


of the towns ; they were inspired by Liibcek, 
the capital city of the league ; and the only 
domestic judiciary referred to in them is “the 
council of the town,” or simj)ly “the town”; 
and that, although some of these towns con- 
tained a “shipowners’ company” with **«Mer- 
men” (Recess 1591 art. 18 and 19). Yet tho 
lirst sea courts of first instance are those of 
Hamburg (1623) and Lubeck (1655), neither 
of which developed into commoicial courts 
until long after the latter were an accom- 
plished fact in Niiruberg. It w’as not sea-law 
nor any court for sea-law which led to the 
institution of commercial courts in Gennany, 
but “ bourse ” law and specifically “bank ” law. 
In 1560 Nnrnberg erected a bourse (“Hen’en- 
markt”); and as in London, Frankfurt, and 
elsewhere, its jne.sident (“ Markts-Vorsteher ”) 
assumed disciplinary power over the bi‘okei-s 
and factors connected with it. In 1621 the 
bank was started, and the “ Markts-Vorsteher,” 
t()gotlier with five merchant deputies, were given 
exclusive cognisance of banking (lLs])ute8 which 
in 1624 were identified with mercantile dis- 
putes. Things, however, requiring “altiorem 
indaginem,” or the examination of witne.ssos 
upon oath, were withhold from this ti’ibunal 
until 1697, in wdiich year it added to its old title 
“bank-court,” a new title borrowed from the 
court of the fair at Rotzen, namely, “mercantile 
court." Silberschmidt has conclusively traced 
the critical changes of 1621, and 1624, and 
] >97, if not of 1508, to an Italian origin. 
The mercantile court of Niirnberg was tlie 
fir.st of its kind in Germany. In England, 
as in Niirnberg down to 1660, the town 
courts, in the absence of Piepowder and 
Staple courts, dispen.sed law merchant from, 
the 12th and 13th centuries. The towns 
often represented the merchants i»olitically ; 
thus, when Edward I. wanted a tax on 
“merchandise" ho got together deputies from 
forty- two towns (S^ 14>s’ Sdect Cftarlers, A.i). 
1303). Gild Mercii a nt is the most important 
economic attribute of town life ; sometimes as 
at Preston it i.s the town (Hegel, i. p. 94). An 
elected judiciary is one of the commonest 
privileges of the earliest town charters. The 
towns are in the first instance called on to 
administer “law merchant" to foreign merchants 
under the “ carta mercatoria" (Rymer’s Fcedera, 
ii. 2, 747), and the Ipswich town-court set 
apart sjiecial days for administering “the law 
pypowdrous in time of fair and marine," “the 
law of merchandise and law of the sea " (Black 
Book of tU Admiralty, cd. Travers Twiss, ii. p. 
21-2.5). London, perhajia, had a separate court, 
“the court of the hu.stiugs," fur mercantile 
matters (Ulegel, i. 60) ; if so, it soon became 
a general civil coui't. No mid court ever 
excicised any important judiciw duties in Eng- 
land (Gross, i. 113); so there was nothing to 
prevent English to\ni courts from becoming 




fountains of law merchant like Liibeck or 
Niirnbei’g ; and })erhaps if Marquardus instead 
of Lord Coke had been our 17th century jurist, 
wo should learn that this was the case, but we 
have no proof of it. English town-courts, like 
the stannary courts for tinners in Cornwall, 
played a silent part in the growth of “law 
merchant.” 

Thirdly, there were central national courts. 
An appeal lay from the English staple courts 
to the cliancellor (27 Edw. Ill, st. ii. c. 
24), from the French fair courts at Troyes to 
the “ parlement ” at Paris. And there were 
national courts of first instance. The Arragonese 
code of 12GG (“ Siete Partidaa ”) mentions 
deputy admirals with judicial authority ap- 
pointed by the king. In England the admiral 
v\'as in the 14th century instructed by the king 
and council to appoint deputies “ discreet in 
the ancient customs of the sea,” “to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over maritime affairs” 
{Black Book, i. p. 3, 69), and to take the 
"Rolls of Oleron as law. These deputies are 
the precursors of the modern judges of the 
admiralty division of the high court, who, 
however, lost their jurisdiction over maritime 
contracts before Lord Coke’s time (2 Gallison's 
Reports, 398). The history of the French 
admiralty ran on similar lines do^vn to 1790 ; 
the famous “ Ordonnance de la Marine” 1681, 
which, along with the “Ordonnance de Com- 
merce” of 1G73, is the basis of the code of 
1807, gave the deputy admiral (since 1554 
called “admiralty judge”) cognisance of 
maritime contracts; in 1790 this power was 
taken from him, and was shortly afterwards 
vested in the tribunals of commerce. 

Fourthly, we find voluntary arbitrative 
bodies. A commercial college w^as in 1486 
established at Antwerp for this pur])ose. In 
England the arbitration of “grave and discreet 
merchants ” blossomed into the short-lived and 
impotent insurance courj: of 1601 (see 43 Eliz. 
c. 12) ; and stockbrokers and underwidters, 
before being admitted, agree to submit their 
mutual differences to tlieir resj)ective com- 
mittees ; agreements of this kind were first 
made binding in England in the case of 
“merchants and traders” only, in 1698 (9 & 
10 Will. III. (5. 16), as in France where at the 
present day these agreements are only valid if 
commercial. With these exceptions the control 
of the English exchange, in the city sense, over 
its members remains what it was in Frankfurt 
and Niirnberg at the close of the 16th century. 
Arbitration is the root of all law ; and the 
p^ouliarly lay constitution of the Austrian 
“ Wechael - Gorichte ” or bill of exchange 
courts of 1717, and of the modepi French 
commercial courts, somewhat ostentatiously 
proclaim this origin for law merchant. 

To sum up this section — the commercial 
rourts arose in consequence of some branches 


of commercial law — sea-law or bourse-law — 
breaking away from "the other branches ol 
civil law. The branch that broke away was 
at the time growing very quickly ; while the 
other branches were Iiardly growing at all. 

(ii) Medm^val JuJtispiiLJDENUE included 
such feudal barbarities as “ ordeal of battle ” 
and “compurgation,” and took its tone from 
ecclesiastical prejudices which denounced the 
taking of interest upon ca})ital, and whose 
spokesman, St. Chrysostom, wrote, “No Chris- 
tian ought to trade, or if ho did, he ought to 
be cast out of the Church ” (Goldschmidt, p, 
139). If then mercantile morality crystallised 
into laws, it might be expected that these laws 
would be animated by a very different spirit 
from that of the juevalent system of law. The 
characteristics of “law merchant” may be 
summed up under the following heads : 

{a) It is non-national. It is part of the 
instinct of merchants to seek for points o( 
agi'coment instead of difference with one 
another. How uncritical this instinct was 
may be illusti-ated by the odd details which 
])ass from one code to another. Thus the 
53rd chapter of the Consulat prescribes, as a 
scale for assessing damages, a com])romiso 
between that in Roman law and Oleron law. 
Pardessus regards this compromise as unique 
(II. 21), yet the very thing recurs in the 
“Coutumes d’Amsterdam,” etc. (art. 33-34). 
The 54th chapter of ihe Consulat, in describing 
jettison, puts a speech into the captain’s 
mouth ; this Tliucydidean expedient is taken 
from the corresponding article (8) in the 
“Rolls of Oleron.” Indeed, borrowing was 
so recklc.ss that none knew whence they 
borrowed. Frenchmen claimed the “ Rolls of 
Oleron” as French, Flemings as Flemish, 
SwPdes as Swedish, Englishmen as English. 
The Consulat has been disputed property 
between Spain, Italy, and the south of France. 
In the 17 th century the process is more de- 
liberate, but is still non-national ; thus the 
opinions (“parere”) of the “Markts-Vorstehor ” 
in some German town circulated in other towns 
in Geimany and Italy with an authority which 
recalls that of the “responsa prudentum.” 
Even national unity whicli, in the 16th 
century, severed the wider unity which had 
prevailed for commercial purposes, has in 
modem times substituted a wider for a 
narrower unit ; thus it made the code of 
commerce of 1861 into a Gorman code in reality 
as well as in name, and it turned the Saidiniau 
code of commerce of 1842 into the first Italian 
code of 1865. And national supplemented 
by international agencies have quite recently 
produced what is almost an international code 
for preventing collision at sea (Phillimore’s 
Intemaiio'iial Law, vol. iv. ch. 41), and for 
copyright. The Roman dream of an universal 
law has never wholly faded away. Indeed, 
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jnrista, forgetting that modern law is a new 
creation and not a reminiscence, have often 
overrated the influence of this dream upon 
the men of the market -})laco. Tlie above- 
cited instances have nothijig to do with Romo ; 
they are caused by infection not heredity. 

{!>) A common attribute of mercantile 
iurisprudenco is that its procedure is milder 
igaiust the person and stricter and quicker 
igainst the property of the delinquent. The 
naking of contracts by part payment has 
[>assed from law merchant into general law 
[Pollock and IVIaitland’s History of English 
Law, 189.5, ii. 207, cp. Fertile, 4, 474). English 
land was first made liable for debts under 
“The Statute of Merchants,” 1285, “The 
Statute of the Staple," 13.53, and tlie statutes 
relating to deceased traders only (1807-33); 
ind English bankruptcy fiom 1571 to 1801 
ipplic® only to persons who “used the trade 
ef merchandise,” “sought their living by 
buying and selling," and the like. Diderot’s 
definition of bankruptcy : “ Eaillito est lorsque 
un raarclmnd ou negociant se trouve hors 
d’etat de remplir los engagements qu’il a 
pris relativement h son commerce ou negocc,” 
still holds true of France, Italy, and every 
Romance nation. The lien of shipow'ners and 
bankers -m what is consigned to them qu^ 
bankers and shijwwncrs is Roman, but is also 
red ii covered in the fair courts and sea courts 
of the middle ages ; and other special liens 
liave been admitted into modern law (Code of 
Comm., Fr., 306-8 ; Ital, 508 ; Conn., 409 ; 
8j)an., 665) ; thus in Germany every trader has 
a lien against traders in respect of trade trans- 
actions (Co Comm., 313). As for speed, 
which H gonoially the excuse for detaching com- 
mercial iiom other actions, in ancient Athens 
Cfunmerciiil causes (ifnropiKal dlKai) had tc be 
despatched in a month, and a mouth is the 
averag del ay in d ocid ing an action entered on the 
“ ComnK’icial Cause List” recently inst’^itcd 
in the Court over which Mr. Justice Channcll 
now presides (1905). 

(c) The fundamental characteristics of .sale, 
contract, and status differ in mercantile and 
other civil law. A purchaser of goods in “ ojien 
market" (see MARKur Overt), including a 
London shop, has in England a good title against 
all the world, and if you add “ unless the real 
owner restore his purchase money to the p\ir- 
chaser " and leave out the word “ London,” you 
have French, Italiatj, and Spanish law (Co. Civ., 
Fr., 2280 ; It., 709 ; Sp., 1955, 464 ; cp. Co. 
Comm., Germ., 806-8). This law is mediaeval, 
not Roman, and contradicts the g^meral civil 
law of modern Europe. A ^ale or pledge by 
mercantile agents not authorised to sell or 
pledge passes a good title to the goods under 
the English Factors’ Acts (1 823-77, re-enacted 
1889 ), which only generalise a medijEval and 
modem maritime law, and Comuekcial Instul- 


MENTS ( q . v .) when “ negotiable,” which meaiu 
assignable at “ law merchant,” pass a similarly 
good title ; moreover, contracts embodied in them 
w'ore assignable long bcfoie otlier contracts. It 
is a maxim of “law mcichant” that a contract 
binds whether written or not ; and this is 
allowed in most commercial codes (Fr., 17 ; 
Germ., 317, 34, etc. ; It., 44 ; Co. Civ., Fr., 
1341 ; It., 1341), and is enforced by extra 
legal sanction on the London stock exchange 
{Rides of the Stock Exchange, Stutfield and 
Cautley, 1893, p. 39): and merchants ob- 
tained the concession that the consideration 
for a guarantee need not be in writing 
(“Mercantile Law Amendment Act,” 1856, 

§ 4), but otherwise in this matter civil have 
prevailed over commercial ])rinciplc.s in England 
as in the last Spanish code (Co. Comm., 51 ; 
Civ., 1280). Fassiiig to special contracts, in 
France and Spain the guarantee of a bill of 
exchange, in Germany and Italy every com- 
mercial guarantee, and in England every 
guarantee, enables the creditors to proceed 
directly against the guarantor ; except in 
these cases, the creditor, as in later Roman 
law', must fu*st proceed against the principal 
debtor (Co. Comm., Fr., 142; Germ., 281; 
It., 40 ; Sp., 487 ; Civ., Fr., 2021 ; Sp., 1187). 
Everywhere wo find common carrieis and 
common innkeepers liable for loss of or damage 
to goods entrusted to thorn, unless vis 
major, or intrinsic defect, cause the loss or 
damage (Smith’s Leading Cases, 9th ed., 236, 
Co. Comm., Fr., 97-98-103 ; It., 400 ; Sp., 
361; Germ., 395; Co. Civ., Fr., 1784 ; It., 
1631 ; Sp., 1602, os to carriers ; contrast, Co. 
Civ., Fr., 1789 ; It., 1686 ; Sp., 1182-83, etc.) ; 
or, a.s in Italy, Spain, and England, accident ; 
an enactment which is Roman as well as 
niedifeval. Where formalities are insisted on 
by the commercial code but not under tlie civil 
law, it is usually because a new entity is 
created ; — thus jiartncrships and joint-stock 
companies, if commei^ial, are registered (Co. 
Comm., Fr., 42; Germ., 86, 151, 176, 210; 
It., 90 , Sp., 16-17), except in England, w'hore, 
however, companies, and under the niles of 
the 8ro":K Exchange (39) such partner- 
ships, are registered; or it is because a new 
status is conferred, e.g. on infant traders or 
married women. The status of married w omen 
has been hardly affected by Roman law, but is 
the result of secular conflicts between mercantile 
canon and feudal law, of wsliieh we see traces 
in the present law of nations. Before 1882, 
married women, if trading in “London,” had 
“by custom,” i.e. law merchant, in the city 
courts complete capacity, and if tradiig else- 
where with their liusbands’ consent:, had 
capacity tt> contract, sell, and pledge, so far aa 
their trade property was concerned ; sinoe 
1882 the partition dividing ti-aders from non- 
traders is broken down. Similarly, married 
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women trading with their husbands’ consent 
have in Germany and Italy complete capacity, 
in France and Spain capacity to contract, sell, 
and pledge, so far as their trade property 
is concerned ; (Commercial Codes, Germ., 7-9 ; 
It., 14 ; Fr., 6 ; S[)., 6, 10 ; contrast. Civil 
Codes, Fr., 217-226 ; It., 134-5 ; Sp., 69, 60, 
1263) ; and this law came from mediaeval 
town law or gild law (Fertile, iii. 243 ; Gold- 
schmidt, p. 221, iL 117). Briefly, law 
merchant dismisses pedantic distinctions of 
outward form, of tlie personality of contracting 
parties, of title and of sex, in order that it may 
carry ideas of s.ile and contract to their last 
conclusions ; and discusses the responsibility of 
married women and “infants” as it discussed 
that of the stranger on a broad human basis. 

This section may be summed up thus : 
mercantile law was far better and is still some- 
what in advance of other civil law. That will 
explain what is described above as the breaking 
away of the commercial branch fi‘om tins other 
branches of civil law. But an interesting 
question arises — which was the tiunk? On 
the one hand the arrangement of the French 
codes and the language of English judges 
assume that the civil law is primary and the 
commercial code is secondary ; that the latter 
is an oflshoot and variation of the former. 
If history had begun with Justinian's codes, 
this view would be right; but Justinian’s 
codes were the last result of centuries of com- 
petition between civil and prietorian law, the 
latter being in the main law merchant ; and 
besides history to a large extent started its 
course again in the middle ages. On the other 
hand, the new Italian, the new Sfianish, the 
new Portuguese (1888), and the German com- 
mercial codes, erect “ law merchant” into a self- 
centred body of law, like criminal law ; and 
mediaeval history is on ihe side of this view ; 
law merchant was built u]) in courts of its 
own ; these courts weie invented at a time 
when mercantile law' hud little or nothing to 
Icai'ii from other contemporary civil law, and 
the latter had everything to learn from the 
former. Perhaps the question is incapable of 
solution, as we should first have to determine 
the origin of our ideas of contract and civil 
responsibility ; it will be enough for our 
purpose to state that these ideas first attained 
clear expression in connection with mercantile 
transactions ; and in modern Europe long after 
mercantile transagtions had been relegated to 
autonomous mei’cantile courts. 

[A. Lattes, II diritio commercifde nella Legis- 
taxione $iatutaria ddle cittd Italians, 1882-83 ; 
Studii di diritio statuiai'io, 1887 (Italian and 
mediaeval), — Fertile, Storia del diritip Itodkim^ 
1891-95. — A. Schaubo, Das Konmiat '^des Metres 
in Pisa, 1888,^ in Schinoller’s Staats und social- 
ms<HinsckafUichs Forschitngeny vol. 8 (includes 
Italy, Spain, and Western Mediterranean). — W. 


Silberschmidt, Die Dnstemng des deuiseJm 
IlancklsycrichCs, 1894 (includes Austria, and sum 
marises the whole history). — L. Goldschmidt, 
llandbuch des HamleUrechts, vol. L, 1891 
(ancient and niediieval ; a mine of learning). 

Refer also to 0. Hegel, Siddte und Gilden den 
Genmnischen Vblker in Mittelalicry 1891 (iir 
eludes Scandinavian countries, North ^ance, 
Paris, and Belgium). — C. Gross, Tm Gild 
Merchant (1890) (British). — Stracca, Tractatui 
de Merciitura sen Meraitore, 15.53. — Marquardus, 
Tractatus politico-juridicus inercaturum et commer- 
Horum sinyularis, 16(52, and works of Malynes, 
Beawes, and Jacob mentioned in the article 
Commbucial Law. 'J'he references to uncienl 
and mediaeval raaritirnes codes are fi om Pardessus, 
Collection de luis maritmes niUhicun t an 
X VHP sikie, 1 828-45. J j d. ii. 

LAWS OF POLll'lCAL ECONOMY— 
EXAMPLES. 

I^wofCoimtant He1,uni, }i. .»82 ; f>uTnand, 
p. 5H2 : Derived Diiiiftiid, ji. ''182 ; DiiinniBli.iig llo'iiriis, 
11.583, Ditniiiisliiiig Utilit}, p. 5^3, Incieasiiig Returns, 
p. 583; Iiidillorenee, p. 583, SaLiatda Wants, p. 583; 
I tiuburdiiiutioD of Wants, p. 58.^ ; SubstVuUtion, ji. 584 ; 
Supply, p, 561. 

' Law of Constani’ RK/rbUN. — In general, 
the increase of the scale on which an industry 
is carried on is accomjianied by a cliangc in 
the proportionate cost of its product ; but when 
the increased difliculties of extractive industry 
(see DiMlNi.sHiNo RjoruiiNs) are set off against 
the economies arising from improved organis- 
ation in iiianulactiu-e (see Incjibasing Retukn.s) 
we may find an exact balance struck, and an 
increased produce obtained by labour anti .sacri- 
fice increased just in ])ropoid(>n. In .siivdi a 
case, the law of cornttnU ret unis is said to hold. 

Law of Costs. — This is om* of the names 
under which the well-known .statement, that ex- 
change value tends to an equality witli cost of 
pi riuction, is referred to (sec Cost of Pitootjo- 
tion). 

Law op Demand. — This law is jiractieally 
as follows. In every case, the more of a thing 
is ottbrcii for sale in a market the lower is the 
jirice at which it will find jmrcliasers, or, in 
other words, the demand price for each unit 
diminishes witli every increase in the amount 
oflered (see article Demand), (Marshall. 
Principles of Economics.) 

Law of Derived Demand. — Wlicn a com- 
modity is such that there exists no independent 
demand for it, the demand for the goods, in 
the i>rodiiction of which it is associated with a 
number of others, serves to determine a law of 
derived demand for the commodity in question. 
The aggregate of the prices at wliicli the ap- 
propriate supplies of the other things, which 
are associated with it in the production of the 
goods, will bo forthcoming, being subtracted 
from the price at wliieh the corresponding 
quantity of those goods can find purchaser, 
the remainder is the limit of the demand price 
for a given amount of the said commodity. 




Law of Diminishing Ebturns.— I f one, 
or more, of the industrial agents, the co-oper- 
ation of which is necessary for the production 
of any commodity, be increased, the others 
remaining unaltered, the amount of the product 
will gcnei-ally be increased. If the increase of 
product bo in a less proj)ortion than the increase 
of tlft industrial agents considered, we express 
the fact by saying that in this case the product 
obeys the law of diminishing returns. 

The usual definitions found in economic 
treatises combine a statement of the law with 
the assertion of its applicability to the case 
wlien inoroasod capital and labour are expended 
on the same land. As the law is of far wider 
application, its statement, free liom the reference 
to :he paiticular case of land, seems to the 
writer to be desirable. 

[For the limibitions connected with the use 
of tlK law in the case of land, see Diminishing 
Ketuiins.] 

Law of Diminishing Utility. — The facts 
of human nature on which the law of demand 
is based ai o exjiresscd in tlie law of diminishing 
utility. Droicssor Marshall states it thus : — 
“Tlic Toinl UUlUy of a thing to anyone (that 
is, the total pleasure or oilier beiiclit it yields 
him) increases with every increase in his stock 
of it, but not as fast as his stock increases. 
If liis stock of it increases at a uniform 
rrte, tl • bcnclit derived from it increases at 
a diininisbing rate.” A few lines later this 
is abbreviated, and at tbo same time expressed 
more ]irt‘eiscly as follows: — “Tbo marginal 
utility of a tiling to anyone diminishes with 
evciy increaiv3 in the amount of it ho already 
b.t^,” 

Some ol tlio few exceptions to the law as 
stated in this form, and mentioned in Professor 
'♦iaishall’s footnote, are excluded by the word- 
ing adopted by Jevons, viz. ; — 

“The degree of utility varies with the 
quauMy of commodity, and ultimately df'crcasc.s 
as tliat quantity increases.” 

The expressions “degree of utility” and 
“marginal utility” are used to sigi Jy the 
same thing, and these latter statements make 
it clear beyoi’d any possible doubt that it is 
not the total utilitj but the margined utility 
which diminishes. (For a full explanation of 
these phrases, see Deguee of Utility.) 

Law op Increasing Returns. — When, 
under the cii’cunistauccs supposed above (see 
“Law of DiminLshing Returns ”), the increase of 
product is in greater proportion than the 
increase of the industrial agents concerned, the 
Law of Increasir^ lietums L said to be 
in operation. 

The improved organisation of manufacturing 
industries wbh’h is possible when the scale of 
production is enlarged, causes the law to bo 
applicable to them in general. Further, if the 
increase of numbers among a peojile be not 


accompanied by conditions leading to a decrease 
of the average of individual strength and 
energy, their collective elTicicncy will increase 
in gi'catcr proportion than their numbers, that 
is, the law of increasing returns will apply to 
the national industry at large (see also 
Increasing Returns). 

Law of Indifference. —This is the name 
applied to the law that “In the same ojion 
market, at any one moment, there cannot be 
two prices for the same kind of article.” This 
is a ]»articular case of the law of substitution 
(see below), and the case of which the truth is 
most obvious, since the substituted commodity 
is similar in every rcs])ect to that which it 
replaces. It must be added that the hy])othesis 
in dejjcndcnce on which this law is formulated 
is that the dealers in the market considered are 
in possession of sulHcieiit Iciiowledgc of what is 
taking place, and are sufliciently active in 
pursuit of their own interest, to load them to 
refuse to pay to any person more than would be 
j demanded at the same time and in the same 
place, by any other for articles precisely similar 
to those purchased (see Indifference, Law 

OF). 

Law of Satiable Wants.— This title is 
used by Professor Marshall as an alternative to 
that ol’ the law of diminishing utility. The 
form of statement of this latter law, which 
Jevons quotes from Richard Jennings (see 
Jevons, Tluiory, p. 56), throws that feature of 
it into prominence which leads to tlic use of 
the title now under consideration. It i.s as 
follows: — “With ie.sj>ect to all coniiuodiLies, 
our feelings show that the degrees of satisfaction 
do not proceed pari pass 20 with the quantities 
consumed ; they do not advance equally with 
each instalment of the commodity oll’ered to the 
senses and then suddenly sloj) ; but diminish 
gradually until they ultimately disappear, and 
further instalments can produce no further 
.satisfaction.” We need not proceed further 
with the quotaf n,«wliic]i would merely yield 
us another exj>ression of the law of diminish- 
ing 'itility at length. The concluding jihrase 
of the passage quoted embodies tlie idea of 
“ satiable wants.” 

IjAw of the Subordination of Wants. — 
The same fact is expressed somewhat differently 
and, in some respects, more in accordance with 
actual experience, by llanfield, thus: — “The 
satisfaction of every lower want . . . creates 
a desire of a higher character.” In comment- 
ing on this Jevons eorrects and exiJains it as 
.meaning “permits the higher want to manifest 
itself.” 

It would, jiorhaps, be more correct to say 
that the lower wants are not absolutely satisfied, 
but that, when their .satisfaction has proceeded 
to a certain point, the desire to satisfy higher 
wants is more urgent than the desire to afford in- 
creased satisfaction to the lower wants. While 
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noting, however, that frequently the power of 
alfording satisfaction by increasing the con- 
sumption of a given commodity is not ex- 
hausted when sue)] increase ceases, and con- 
sumption of an entirely different nature sub- 
stituted, it is not assGi’ted that instances do not 
occur, and that frequently, in which, to use the 
words of Jennings, “ further instalments can 
produce no further satisfaction.” The state- 
ment of Banfield may be expressed differently, 
as, for instance, by Senior, who writes: — “It 
is obvious that our desires do not aim so much 
at quantity as at diversity.” This is referred 
to hj Jevons as Senior’s so-called “law of 
variety.” The further explanations which 
Senior gives are just the expression of the law 
of diminishing utility already seen to be practi- 
cally identical with the law under consideration. 

Law of Substitution. — When there is more 
than one method of })roducing a given result, 
the least costly method available will bo 
selected. If there be more than one of which 
the cost, taking all the circumstances into 
account, is the same, it will be a matter of 
indifference which is employed of these equally 
costly methods, but any less costly method 
which cau bo substituted will tend to displace 
the others. 

The practical carrying out of such substi- 
tution as is referred to will depend, clearly, 
not only on its feasibility, but also on the 
knowledge of business men tliat such substi- 
tution is possible and would decrease the cost 
of production. A limitation of this nature 
might bo expressed in the enunciation of the 
law if desired. 

Law of Supply. — The law of costs is 
practically identical with that now under con- 
sideration. For the limitations and explana- 
tions necessary, see Supply. a. w. f. 

For Law of Distribution, see Distribution, Law 
OP ; Law of Population, see Malthus, Rev. T. 
R. ,* Population ; Law of Wages (Iron), see 
Lassalle ; Marx, Kahl ; Wxoks. See also Article 
on Demand ; Diminishjno Returns ; Inukkasino 
Returns. 

LAWS OF POLITICAL ECOUIOMY, Gene- 
ral Principles. The observation of natural 
pbenomeua revoalsmany instances where two sets 
of facts are seen to accompany one another or of 
tlrhioh the one is observed to foUow the other in 
invariable connection. When such coincidences 
have been noted, they are frequently placed on 
record in a statement qf the form : “ The events 
A and B will always be found to occur together." 
A statement of this kind expresses in a general 
the result of such experience as has fallen 
to tue lot of the propounder of this “law” or 
“rule.” A wider and more prolonged experi- 
ence may show that the apparent connection is, 
after all, no more than a coincidence, or series 
of coincidences, and that there is no invariable 
link binding the observed events inseparably 


together ; while, on the other hand, the elosez 
observation of each event, which is naturally 
aroused by the apparent connection, may show 
tliat the generalisation rests on sound founda- 
tions, and that human experience presents no 
instance where the “rule ” does not hold. 

Sometimes the statement goes further and 
takes the form “The event A always produces, 
as its result, the event B.” This is more than 
a mere statement of a definite sequence in time 
of the events, and implies a causal connection 
between them. Equally with the form of 
statement previously mentioned, the test of 
experience alone can suffice to establish confi- 
dence in the truth of such a rule as this. In 
some branches of science, the process of testing 
the truth of the hypothetical “law” suggested 
by the study and comparison of recorded facts, 
can be pursued by means of experiments all the 
details of which are under the control of- the 
experimenter. If the statement be found, not 
only to agree with all recorded experience in 
the past, but to agree also with the experience 
obtained by conducting experiments and making 
observations directed to the special end of testing 
the truth of this particular allegation, confidence 
in its tnith becomes firmly established, and 
what was alleged previously in a hesitating and 
tentative maimer as a probable statement of 
general application may be referred to as a fully 
determined “ law.” The term is properly used 
in precisely the same sense in economic science 
as in physical science, and a “law” of political 
economy must be regarded in somewhat the 
same light as, for instance, Kepler’s laws of 
planetary motion. It is a generalisation from 
past experience which is found to agree with 
all that is known, and to satisfy all tests, up 
to the present, which can be applied to determine 
its vji^idity. 

In every science, what may bo called deriva- 
tive laws are obtained, by combining the results 
of the rules which direct observation has estab- 
lished. These may be enunciated in the form 
of extremely simple “principles,” the tnith of 
which is established by the consideration that, 
only if these principles bo accepted can observed 
lesults be accounted for ; or they may be of a 
complex nature, obtained by the process of 
uniting the effects of many causes and tlius 
obtaining the complex effect of a complex cause. 

Some frequently quoted laws of political 
economy are of this nature, and much mis- 
understanding has resulted from an almost 
universal habit of omitting, in the enumeration 
of the causes supposed to be in action, some 
which are of extreme importance, but the 
absence of which is so unlikely that it is not 
contemplated or even recognised as possible. 
This causes little confusion with minds trained 
in this class of investigation, but is the source 
of serious en or and of much distrust of economid 
theory in the popular mind. Too often, ever 
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those who might be expected to have in mind 
the limitations in view of wliich a given effect 
may be expected to follow a given cause, have 
wholly ovorlookexl such of these limitations a.^ 
were considered to bo so obvious as not to nce<l 
explicit enuiiieiation, and have consequently 
been led to results inconsistent equally with 
the flgid application of theoretical knowledge 
and with facts then or subsequently observed. 

In economics the process of inductive demon- 
stration of a general principle is often peculiarly 
difficult. The conduct of experiments specially 
devised to avoid the complications arising from 
the interaction of many causes is difficult if 
not impossible. The most that can be done is 
to obtain as many different combinations^ of 
causes as possible, so as to trace the common 
element in the varying combination of results 
with as much precision as can be attained. 
Similarly, when it is sought to apply our 
knowledge to predict the result of any proposed 
airangcmcnts, the modifying effect of surround- 
ing circumstances must not be loft out of 
account, for, though each cause produces its 
own effect, the composite result may be quite 
other tliau is indicated, while attention is con- 
fined to a single cause with its ai^propriate 
elfeet. 

It will be seen, therefore, that economic law's 
are not In any sense absolute statements. They 
relate U assumed conditions of society, and do 
not jirofcss to do more tlian give certain clues 
to the probable result of any set of causes when 
tl’ose conditions are entirely changed. The 
reason of this is that though the laws which 
are known may be quite sufficient to unravel 
the complications of the changed conditions so 
far 3 s the kind of result is concerned, the lack 
of precision as to^qnantitative relations between 
causes and effects which characterises imiost 
economic laws often renders it impossible to 
pred'^t in detail the outcome of untried com- 
binai/if'us. Within wide limits, howev r, the 
laws which are generalisations from past and 
present experience may render invaluable help 
in the prediction of the result of any hypo- 
tlietical set of conditions in the future. Too 
much care cannot be taken to remember that 
wo often state tlie laws without anything like 
a com])]ote enumeration of the conditions in 
connection with which we always contemplate 
their operation. Further, to quote the words 
of Professor Marshall, “The laws of economics 
are statements ot tendencies expressed in the 
indicative mood, and not ethical precepts in 
the im])erative.” — l¥inciples, Pref. to Ist ed. 

In addition to the laws which refer to liuman 
societies and to the infliKuce of the human 
mind on the relations between things and 
persons, there arc some statements of the result 
of observation of physical nature which are 
also frequently made use of in economic in- 
vestigations, and are also generally regarded as 


laws of pcdtical economy. In the definition! 
which follow, an example of this class is found 
in the law of decrea.sing returns. 

In conclusion, we may say tliat, being con- 
vinced by observation, tliough perhaps not 
wholly by observation, that the events of tlie 
industi'ial world manifest order in their mutual 
relations, we seek to determine, as far as possible, 
what is the nature of that order. The results, 
expressed in words, constitute the “laws” to 
which we have been referring. 

[See Cairnes, Leading Principles, etc. ; Cflmracter 
a7id Logical Method, etc. — Huxley, The Progress of 
Science (in Method and Rcjsults). — Jevons, The 
Prindpl^ qf Science. — Keynes, Scepe and Method, 
etc. — Mach, Science of Mechanics. — Marshall, 
Principles qf Economics.-- W\\\, Zof/tc.— Ritchie, 
What are Economic Laws f (in Darwin and Hegel). 
-“Whewell, Philosophy of J discovery. — Ronar, 
Philosophy and Political Economy.'] a. w. f. 

For other articles connected with this heading 
see Economic Law; Guesiiam’s Law; Law 
OF Diminishing Retokns, see Diminishino 
Returns ; Law op Increasing Returns, see 
Increasing Returns ; Law op Indifkerenoe, 
see Indifference, Law of ; Surplus, Law op. 

LAWFUL HOURS.* Tlie state in some 
cases prescribes the time within which a trade 
may be carried on, or the number of hours per 
day, or per week, a class of persons may be 
employed. By the Licensing Acta, 1872-74, 
intoxicating liquors are only permitted to bo 
sold during ccrluin haul’s of the day. By tlie 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, tlie period 
of employment of young persons and women, 
in textile and non-textile factories, is to be 
between 6 A.M. and 6 p.m., or between 7 A.M. 
and 7 p.m. ; but in the trades specified in 
Schedule III. pt. i., the period may be between 
8 A.M. and 9 p.m. On Saturdays when work 
commences at 6 A.M., if not less than one houi 
is given for meals, manufacturing processes 
must cease, in textile factories, at 1 r.M., and 
all other w'ork at 1.30 r.M., in non-textile 
factories all work ifast cease at 2 p.m. (see 
Fac tory Acts). The net also contains special 
proYL.ions relating to children, and to holidays. 
Under the Coal Mines Regulation Act boys 
botwoon twelve and sixteen cannot be employed 
under ground for more than fifty-four hours per 
week, nor more than ten hours in any one day. 
Restrictions have also been imposed on the lioui's 
of boys, girls, and women working above 
ground. Premises licensed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquoi-s in London, are to bo closed 
on Saturdays from midniglit until 1 o'clock on 
Sunday, and from 1 1 o’clock until 6 on Monday 
morning, and on other days from 12.30 mid- 
night until 6 A.M. In to^ms outside London 
they are to bo closed from 11 p.m. on Saturday 
until 1?.30 P.M. on Sunday, on Sunday after- 
noons, and from 10 p.m. on Sunday until 
6 A.M. on Monday ; on other days they are 
to be closed from 11 p.m. until 6 a.m. - tlia 
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following morning. In the country they are to 
be closed from 10 p.m. on Saturday until 12.30 
P.M. on Sunday, and from 10 p.m. on Sunday 
until 6 A.M. on Monday ; on other days they 
are to be closed from 10 r.M. until 6 A.M, the 
following morning. By the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1895, restrictions are placed on the 
employment of young persons and women over 
time, and the employment of young })ersona at 
night, and the hours of work in laundries. 

[Redgrave's Factory and Worksko'p Ads ^ 1878- 
1891, London, 1893. — Von s Factory Legis- 

lalionf London, 1873. — Pease’s (Joed Mines Regula- 
tion Actf Loudon, 1888.— Paterson’s Licensing 
Acts, London, 1892.] j. b, o. m. 

LAWSON, James Anthony (1817-1887). 
From 1840-1845 Whately professor of political 
economy at Trinity College, Dublin ; was ap- 
pointed solicitor-general in 1861 ; and in 1865 
attorn ey-gen oral for Ireland. lie represented 
Portarlington in parliament 1865-1868, when 
he was made fourth justice of common pleas ; 
in 1882 he was transferred to the Queen’s bench. 

During his occu])ation of the professorial 
chair at Trinity, Iiaw\soii delivered Lectures on 
PoliticcU Economy (London, Dublin, printed 
1844, 8vo) in wliich he defined the subject 
as that “science which treats of the nature, 
and jiroluction of value, and the laws which 
regulate the distribution of wealth among the 
dilFerent orders of the community.” 

After vindicating the science from the charge 
of inattention to facts, he pointed out (lecture 
ii.) that a high state of civilisation implied 
inter -dependence, whether of states or indi- 
viduals. In his third lecture ho maintained 
Arclibishop Whately’s position against the 
Malthusians, and disputed the theory that 
population increases in geometrical progression 
as against the arithmetical ratio of the food 
supply. 

He thou went on to oxjxise the lallacics of 
the mercantile system (lecture iv.), and (v.) the 
error of classing “conBuin})fion” as productive or 
unjirodiictive. In an jippendix to this scries 
he attacked Colonel Toirons's defence of the 
expediency of “retaliation.” 

In 1855 Lawson addressed the Dublin Young 
Men’s Christian Association on the Duty's and 
Obligations involved in Mercantile Rdctlimis^ 
advocating the economic necessity and expedi- 
ency of commercial jirobity, and deprecating 
the criminality of speculation and imjwovidence. 

\pidyynary of National Biography.'] a, l. 

Tjawson was the first secretary, and was after- 
wards (1858 and 1870-72) president of the Dublin 
'Statistical Society. He contributed to its trans- 
actions, besides a presidential address, pai)cr.« on 
the connection between statistics and political 
economy, on the comparative advantages of direct 
and indirect taxation, on the over- population 
fallacy, on commercial panics, and on the patent 
laws. He was also (1849 and 1851) Barrington 
lecturer on pohticol economy to the same society. 


I LAY DAYS. The contract entered into by 
a shifjowner and tlie hirer of a ship u.snally 
I contains a stipulation that tlie goods will be 
taken out ol tlie ship within a certain numhei 
of days after her arrival. These days are called 
lay days. After the time has ex}>ired, the liirer, 
or party liable, is as a rule bound by the con- 
tract to pay a certain sum for every additional 
day taken for unloading (sec DEMuniiAUE). 

J. E. c. M. 

LEAKE, Stephen Martin (1702-1773), 
Garter King at Arms, WTiter oi'- English coins. 
His father W'as Cajdain Martin, adopted by 
Admiral Sir .lolin Leake as his heir, Leake 
having married Martin’s wife’s sister. Steplicn 
Martin Leake hehl many public posts, and was 
Follow of the Society of Anti(piarics wlien about 
livo-aud-tsveiity. He bad a life-long connection 
with the College of Arms, and wrote several 
essay.s (uiipublished) on inatteis of heraiJry. 
His chief work is Nummi Britavnid Ulstoria ; 
or, an Ilistoriced Account of English Mo')u.\j,from 
the Conqiiesl io the Uniting of the Tmn>Ki 7 Ujdoms 
by King James /., and of Great Britain to the 
Present 7'wie. The first edition was publislied 
in 1726, 8vo, jtp. 144. The .second edition, 
considerably enlarged and virtually rewritten, 
appeared in 174.5 (8vo, pp. 428), and was re- 
is.sucd by the publishers in 1793 : all published 
in London. Leake designed this W'ork “for 
the use and benefit of the curious collector.” 
It is a kind of chronological descriptive hand- 
book to English coins, the first of its kind, 
taking the coinage reign by reign, wuth fnl] 
descriptions, and with a few illustrative platt^s. 
M‘Culloch, Lit. J*ol. Econ., p. 162, .sjieaks of 
it as “ this valuable treatise.” Hiiding, Anna/s 
of the Coinage, 1840, ]»]>. viii., ix., cou.sider.s 
that “as far as it go(!S it lias great merit, but 
the plan is too tiiueh eontiueted . . . and 
is founded chiclly on tlie authority of printed 
books, instead of oiigiiial records.” 

[Noble, A Ilistnry of the College of Arms and 
the. Lives of all the Kings, Heralds, and Pursui- 
vants, etc., 1804, pp. 408-414, also on ])p. 380, 
383, 385, 394. — JHctionary of National Bio- 
graphy, art. “Leake, S. M.”j e. d. 

LEASE,* A document under seal under 
Avhich tlie use of any land or buildings is 
granted for a definite number of years, or for a 
period measured by the duration of any life or 
lives being in existence at the time when the 
lease is made. The person who grants the use 
of the land is called the lessor, the person to 
whom it is gi-antcd the lessee. A lease gener- 
ally contains a number of covenants respectively 
to be performed by the lessor and by the lessee. 
The lessor’s princiiial covenant is the covenant 
“ for quiet enjojinent. ” The lessee’s covenants, 
w'ith the exception of the covenant to pay rent, 
vary according to the nature of the lease. In 
a building lease they generally include a 
covenant to build a house of a certain value and 
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nature on the demised land ; and in most leases 
of iionaes the lessee undciiakes to keep tlie 
promises in good repair. An agricultuial lessee, 
as a general rule, enters ini o covenants as to < lio 
system of cultivation and the nature ol the 
crops, and also as to keeping up flocks and 
preserving trees ; and the leasee of mines 
promises to work them effectually. Leases 
mostly contain a proviso for re-entry in case of 
non-ohservanoo of any of the covenants, but the 
law, to a certain extent, protects lessees against 
an un fair use of this riglit (see Entry, right 
of). Protection is now also given to agri- 
cultural leasees in resf)ect of fixtures and un- 
exhausted improvements (see Agrioultural 
Holdings Aors ; and as to agricultural leases 
in Ireland see Land Legislation, Irish). 

A lease is a very good illuati ation of the fact 
that the same legal form may be used for a 
niftfiber of transactions Avhich, viewed in their 
economical as{)ect, have hardly anything in 
common. In the case of an ordinary building 
lease the lessee is for all practical purposes the 
owner of the projierty, and during the currency 
of the lease reaps the benefit of all improvements 
and increases in value ; whilst in the case of a 
short-dated lease at rack-rent all changes in the 
value of the property alfect the lessor to a much 
great JT extent than the lessee. 

In the case of a building loose the owner, on 
the exj»iration of the lease, enters into possession 
of his land and of a valnahlo addition to it ; in 
tlie case of ordinary leases at rack-rents th<' 
projieity remains, as much as possible, in the 
‘’‘•me state : but in the case of a mining lease 
the subject-matter of the lease, viz. the minerals, 
is entirely taken away by the lessee. In the 
lu.-' named case the ])rincipal advantage derived 
by the landlord is the addition to his property ; 
in the second wise his entire gain con?,ist 3 in 
the rent ; in the third case tliere is generally a 
fi d rent, and in addition a royalty propor- 
tion, de to tlio output. All tlicse circ mstancos 
ought to bo considered in schemes of taxation 
affecting the relations of landlords and tenants. 

[As to the law relating to leases see Foa, 
Rehtiovship of Landlord and Tenant^ fird. ed. 
lOOl.—Woonfall, La\o of Landlord and Tenant, 
17th ed. 1l)02.J k. s. 

LKASETIOLD PROPERTY.* Property lield 
under a Lease (<7.?^). If the lease is for n 
term of years, however long, the lessee’s interest 
is in the nature of personal as opposed to real 
])roj)crty (see Chattel). Leaseholds let for a 
term of years of at least three hundred years, of 
which at least two hundred years are unexpired, • 
not being subject to any rent Having a money 
value, and not liable to ue determined for con- 
dition broken, may now be converted into free- 
holds by th < lessee without the eoncumnoe of 
the lessor’s successor in title. 

[Conveyancing Act, 1881, § 65 ; Conv^-yanciug 
Act, mi § 11.] K. 8. 


# 

LEAS'j. SQUARES, Mktiiod cf, is a rule foi 
obtaining the bc^ I average result from a given 
set of observations. Suppose, for insLaiice, that 
it is sought to ascertain the quantity of coin 
circulating in a counliy ; and tliat by dilfcrcnl 
modes of procedure, each purporting to be 
equally valid, there liave been obtained several 
values for the sought quantity, say .rq, x^, x.^, 
. . . a*„ ; the best result is in gciicial obtained 
by detennining x so that the sum ol squares 
, . . +(*^:-3’„)2 should 
be a minimum. I’his value of x jn’oves to be 
(x.^+x.^-\- . . , -fr„)-f-n, the arithmetic mean 
(see Aveiiage) ; so that in this case the method 
of least squares coiueidos with ordinary jiractico. 
It has a more distinctive character in cases 
where the data are more complicated. Siqipose 
that each datum purported to be, not the value 
of the. circulation, but of some quantity 
depending on the circulation and one or more 
oUter unknown quantities ; as in ilie case of the 
statistics relating to the ni[iee circulation which 
Mr. F. C. Harrison has discussed in the 
Economic Joumial (Dee. 1891). As aigued 
by the present wu-iter {ibid. March 1892), if wo 
regard the circulation as po.ssibly increasing 
during the years under observation, we should 
have twelve equations for two unknown quan- 
tities, viz. the -circulation -of- 1890 and the 
yearly-rate-of-incroaso. Put x for the logarithm 
of the first quantity and y for that of the 
second ; then from observations relatiiig to 
successive years we obtain tw’clve eipiations ol 
the form x~nij — asso; where 71 specifies the 
year under observation and a is a numerical 
datum. Call the left-liand members of these 
eipiations respectively Xj, Xg, etc., X^g. The 
best value of x (and y) is obtained by (h‘te,rmin- 
ing X and y so that the sum of s(piaic« 
Xj^-l-X,/ + etc. -f X2,2 should be a 7 nmimum. 

In the cxamjdes above given the average 
sought has been an objective thing, not, as more 
commonly in statistics relating to social 
phenomena, a <,//;(.*(soo Average). Rut there 
h no reason why the method of least squares 
sin uld not be employed to delermiiiu averages 
of the latter class, llow’ever, the data from 
which types are elicited are seldom of the 
complicated sort above instanced. Accordingly 
the rOle of the nictliod ol’ le.ast squares in the 
social sciences a})pcars to be inconsiderable. 

A voluminous catalogue of writings relating to 
the method of least squares has been conq)iled by 
Mr. Mansfield Merrimrn. Jlis own text-book on tin 
subject is remarkably clear ui'd sinqile. It should 
be remarked that he Hj)])ear.s to take for granted the 
prevalence of the Law of Error. Whereas it has 
been held by some mnlhematicians that the method 
of least squares is apiilieable even where that law 
does not i)revail (see JhiuoR, Law of), f. y. e. 

LEBER, C. (1780-1859), was a hwid clerk 
in the French ministry of the interior. 

He publi.shed the Collection dcs meUleiirs IH»- 
sertations^ notices, et Tradus Pariictdierk rdat^i 
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d VUiitom is Frwm (Paris, 1838, 20 toIs.), and 
an Essai 8wr V Appreciation de la fortme privk au 
Moyen Age {2nd ed., 1847), which first appeared 
in tihe Ist volume of the Memoires dee Savants 
ttrangm^ printed by authority of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions. Tliis “ essay ” was long 
consitlered as an authority on the subject of prices 
in France during the middle ages, and comprises 
sundry tables of prices, official salaries, etc., with 
the corresponding raodern figures. The latter may 
be usefully compared with similar tables published 
by M. d’Avenel in tlie Hevue des Deux Mondes, 
15th June 1892, pp. 795 and 803, and in the 
latter’s great work, IJisloire Economique de la 
PropriUe, des Salaires, etc. , 1894. k . oa. 

LEBLANC, FiiAN 9 oia (died 1698), a French 
numismatist, bom in Dauphiny. Being a man 
of fortune, he took up the study of coins and 
medals, and formed a tine collection. In 1688 
ho travelled in Italy, and on his return published 
his Traite hislorique des Monrwyes de France 
depuis le commencement de la Monarchie jusqu'd 
presmit, Paris, 1690. This volume treats only 
of the regal coins, and contains numerous plates. 
A second, twice as long, which describes the 
seiguourial coinage, has never been printed. 
From the reign of Philijjpe Ic Bel the printed 
work is founded on the registers of the Cour des 
Mmimies, and contains elaborate tables giving 
the value of the mark of gold and of silver year 
by year, together with the value and degree of 
fineness of the gros, blancs, testons, and other 
coins, with the same chronological exactitude. 
In 1689 the author had published, at Paris, his 
Dissertation sur quclqaes 'tnonnoyes de Cluirle- 
magne, Louis le Dibonnaire, Lothaire et ses 
successeurs, frappdes dms Eome. This was 
reprinted with the larger work in the Amster- 
dam edition of 1692. b. h. 

[CantiJlon, Essai (Boston repiint 1892), p. 137 
refers to Leblanc, TraUi des monnoyes, Paris, 1692 
(1711, 1714, 1723). This work is described by 
H. Higgs, Harvard Journal of Ecoiumics, vol. vi., 
p. 437, os “a practical little book on the working 
of a mint. ”] ^ 

LECLAIRE, Edm^.Jean (1801-1872), the 
founder of French Pbofit-Shabino, was the 
son of a village shoemaker. On leaving school 
he knew, at most, how to read and write, 
and never mastered the mysteries of spelling. 
At seventeen ho mi^atod to Paris, and was 
apprenticed to a house-painter. Nine years 
later he set up in business by himself, and from 
the first prospered greatly. The idea of profit- 
sharing was first suggested to him by a M. 
Fregier in 1 835, who, however, afterwards 
refused to believe in its feasibility. It was not 
till * "*42 that Leclaire felt himself able to put 
the idea’ into practice. He informed his work- 
men of his intention of dividing among a certain 
number of them, afterwards termed the ftoyau, 
kernel, or dlite, 50 per cant of the annual profits 
after deducting 6 per cent for intoi-est on capital, 
and £2iQ for salary of management. At first 


the men looked on the proposal with suspicion, 
but when, as the result of the first year’s 
working, he threw on the table a bag of gold, 
and proceeded to divide among forty participants 
suras amounting to over £1 1 each, the object 
lesson proved convincing. The sums received 
varied according to the amount of the yearly 
wage. In the following years, both the amount 
distributed and the number of participants 
steadily increased. In 1 838 he had established 
a mutual aid society, wliicli was reconstituted 
in 1853, and hencelortli maintained altogether 
out of the annual profits, instead of by the 
members’ o^vn contributions. In 1864, though 
not without some opposition, retiring pensions 
were substituted for the right to future division 
I of the funds of the mutual aid society, and it 
was made a pcrjietual sleeping partner, co?n’ 
nmiulitmre, in the firm of “ L<^(:]aiie k Cie.” 
In the following year Leclaire retired frOm 
active management over the business, to Her- 
blay, near Paris, where lie endeavoured, with 
little success, to interest the country pOople in 
profit-sharing. In 1869 a formal deed was 
drawn up, setting out the manner in which 
profits were to be divided between tlie managing 
jiartncrs, the regular staff, and the mutual aid 
society. Two years after, Leclaire, taking to 
heart the taunt of a socialist workman, “Your 
house is nothing but a box of little mastcr.s who 
* exploit 'the others,” threw open the bcncfitB 
of participation to all workmen emjiloyed. lu 
1872, on the day following the distribution of 
£2000 among 600 men, as the annual bonus, 
Leclaire died, but the work of his life stBl 
lives in the fiim that beam his name, and in tlie 
seventy firms which praetusc the system in Paris 
alone. He had himsel f always ad vocated profi t- 
sharing on business lines, lie left beliind him 
a fortmae of £48,000, and always maiutainnd 
that had he followed the beaten track ho could 
not have succeeded as well, even by sharp prac- 
tices. Though his motives were in reality lofty, 
he carefully refrained from })uttingthem forward. 
Ill the presence of death, be wi*ote that he was 
“the humble disciple of Him who has told us 
to do unto others as we would wish them to 
do unto us ” ; but such had not been bis usual 
note. According to the present constitution of 
the finn, the capital is £32,000, £16,000 being 
provided by the mutual aid society, and 
£16,000 by the managing directors, in unequal 
shares. To enable men without capital to be 
partners, it is 2 )ro’vided that the out-going 
partner may not withdraw his capital until it 
lias been replaced out of the sums accruing to 
his successor as share in profits. In fact, one 
of the present partners has risen from the ranks. 
In the case of the death or resignation of one 
of them, his successor is elected by the “ noyau,” 
who are themselves admitted by the “ comit4 
de conciliation,” consisting of the partners, and 
eight other members, five workmen, and thiee 
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olierks, of foremen. Of the net profite, 25 per 
cent go to the managing partners, 26 per cent 
to the mutual aid society, and 60 per cent are 
distributed among the employees in cash. This 
60 per cent is divided by the whole amount of 
wages and salaries paid during the year, to 
obtain the ratio of bonus to wages. Each man's 
earftiigs are then multiplied by this percentage 
to find the sum due to him. The ratio of 
bonus to wages averaged during a series of years 
over 20 per cent. Wages have always been paid 
at the highest rate current in the trade. In 
1892 there were 936 participants. The mutual 
aid society has a capital of more than £110,840. 
It liad, in 1893, 230 members. It provides, 
besides ordiiiury benefits, a pension of £60 to 
those over fifty who have worked for the firm 
twenty years, Jjalf of which is continued to the 
widow for Jife ; and a lump sum of £40, payable 
to ♦lie family at the man’s death. In addition, 
all employees, wliother members of the society 
or not, can claim, if disabled wdiile in the 
firm’s employ, a full retiring pension, and in 
any case are entitled after reaching the ago of 
filty to one of £10, with £20 for widow. 

[Clii.iles Robert, Jlwqraphird'nn hoviine utile 
I'aris, 1878. — Sedley Taylor, Projd Sharing he 
tween (Mpital and lAihour{\)p. 1-2.5), 1884. — Ref. 
to the pin. i})le, Mill, lYmctplcs of Political Eco- 
n<miu vol. ii » App. — Mary Hart, A Imef Slectch oj 
the, Afei ,,i)n Leclaire, 1882. — C. V. Boehraert, La 
I'u.'^tidpaiion aux heidfices, trails, by A. Troinbort, 
Paris, 1888, 8vo, pp. 245-263. — N. P. (Tilman, 
ProJU Sharing, ('anibridge, Mass., 1889, 8vo, pp 
66-105. — Patnmn ct Ouvriers de, Paris, Paris, 
8vo, ])p. 127-134 — See also the ann. vol. ; 
ooniineiicin^ 1879 ; Bulletin de la Participation 
a II 'Kltdifji! ('s. — A (..counts of hi.s pi'ogressby Tjeclaire, 
jiii’-Pcularly Oompte rendu . . . sur les remdtats de 
Pans, 1865. — Twenty -eight Years of Co-partner- 
ship at (hiUe, Anonrin Williams, pub. by J^abour 
Copartnership Assoc., London. — Rdmion solen- 
nelf'’ ponr 1* inauguration de la rue Jean Ledaire, 
Pari*^, l'jy4 (see also PaOFiT-SHARiNO).] u. B. E. 

LEF/r COURT. Without entering upon the 
difficult questions of the origin and development 
of the Icet, of its re].ition to the shoriirs touni 
and view of frankpledge on the one side, and to 
the court brroii on the other, it must suffice 
hero to describe it in its economic aspect. It 
eiilorced, and in part originated, numerous eco- 
nomic and social regulations which are now 
either considered unnecessary or committed to 
specialised local and central bodies. Besides 
some criminal offences w'hicli w'cro jiresontable 
at the leet, but punishable at the next gaol de- 
livery, the charge to the jury included various | 
smaller crimes, such as the use of false weights 
and measures aud bicach of the peace ; some 
]iolice work, such as view of frankpledge ; some 
manorial miitci-s, such as the breaking of 
boundaries and hedges, the pursuit of villeins, 
the treatment of stray beasts ; some unnoigh* 
hourly acts, such as eavesdropping ; aud a great 


many regulations on social and eodnomio subjects. 
Of these seme were sanitary ; waters were not 
to be corrupted, nuisances of various kinds 
were forbidden, diseased cattle were to be re- 
moved from commons, stale fish and meat were 
not to be sold. Others were directed towards 
tlie repair of liighways, the practice of archery, 
the preservation of fish and game ; and a con- 
siderable number of restrictions were placed on 
economic liberty, some of which would now be 
regarded as intolerable. For instance, ajiparel 
was to be minutely suited to tlie rank of the 
wearer, and the quality of French and Gascon 
wines to the rank of the consumer ; the Assize 
OK Bread and Beer was enforced, prices of 
victuals were fixed, and middlemen were ex- 
pected not to make more than 5 per cent profit 
on their sales ; trees were to be foiled, and 
tanning was to be carried on, according to 
fixed rules ; millers must not take excessive toll, 
one grain in twenty or in twenty-four being 
considered enough ; forestalling was forbidden ; 
certain trades wore not to be united ; aud 
labourers were not to “conspire” to obtain 
shorter hours or increased pay. 

These courts, which existed, though at first 
often without the name of leet, on very many 
manora, ranked as royal courts of record. They 
can still he traced in some places, but since the 
16th century the giwth of the commission of 
the peace has nearly destroyed them. 

[For historical position of the leet, see Maitland’s 
Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, Introd., with 
note A on meaning of the word. — For business oi 
the court, see Kitchin’s Jurisdictions, 1651. — 
Scriven’s Copyholds . — Harland’s Manch'sler Court 
Leet LUcoi'ds (Chethaiii Soc.). — Wilkinson’s The 
Manner arid Forme Imo to keep a Court Leete, 1620. 
— See also Stubbs, Const. Hist . — Gamier, English 
Land^ Interest, pp. 364-379. — Pollock and Mait- 
land, History qf England.] E. G. P. 

LEFiiVRE DE BEAUVRAY, Pierre (1724- 
1790), was an advocate in the parliament of 
Paris. ^ 

He published in 1769 and 1770 (Paris and 
Amsterdam) his IHctlonnaire social et patriotigue 
ju Precis raisonnS des connaissances relatives d 
V economic morale civile, et politique, reprinted in 
1774 under the title of JHciionnaire de recherches 
historiques et phUosophiques. E. ca. 

LEGACY. A legacy is a gift made by will 
of money or movable things. A legacy im- 
plies that the gilt is made by a will ; it is 
primarily payable out of personalty, but may 
be charged on the real estate. Where a testator 
desires to make his real estate liable Ibr a legacy, 
he charges its payment on such estate. A 
legatee can claim his legacy only after the 
jiayment of the tesUtor’s debts, as the law 
prefera the claim of a creditor to that of a 
legated! If after payment of debts there are 
not sufficient assets to pay all the legacies, the 
position of the legatees depends on the nature 
of the legacy. 
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1. If a legacy be general, Le. if it does not 
refer to any specifiG thing, it is liable to be 
reduced in pi’ojwrtion to tiio deiicieucy of assets. 

2. 11’ a legacy is specific, i.e. if it is of a 
specific thing, the legatee is entitled to such 
tiling unless the testator has parted %vith it in 
his lifetime. 

3. If a legacy is demonstrative, i.e. if it is in 
its nature general, hut a specifuj fund has been 
inontionod out of which it is to be |)aid, it is 
not ttlfccted by the alienation of such fund 
during the testator's lifetime, and it is not 
liable to bo reduced until the fund out of which 
it is payable is exhausted. 

[Snell’s Equity, 14th ed. 190.5. — Willi.ims on 
Executors and Admirustratffrs, London, 1893. — 
The mle of jierpetiiities applies to legacies, i.e. 
the corpus cannot be rendered inalienable for a 
longer period tlian a life or a series of lives in 
being at the date of the testator's tleath and 
twenty - one years afterwards, A Icg.acy for 
superstitious uses is void (Goodeve, Per.wmd 
Property, Loinlon, 1892). As regards the liniita- 
tion of the }) 0 wer of befiueatbing legacies, sec 
Mill’s Pol. Econ., bk. v. ch. ix. ; and Bcnthain’s 
Works, edited by Bowring, Edinburgh, 1843, vol. 
ii. (see BEyuiiST, Power ok; Death Duties)]. 

j. E. c. M. 

LEGACY DUTIES. See Death Duties. 

LEGAL TENDER. The phrase “legal 
tender,” in its jirimary acceptation, denotes a 
valid offer of payment of a debt ; in its 
secondaiy and derivative sense, that which 
can be validly offered — that iiarticular species 
of money which, in the absence of special 
agreement to the contrary, creditors are by 
law bound to accept in payment of del its. 
Where the mode of jKiymeut has been clearly 
laid down in the original Contract, govern- 
ments have, save in the case of some particular 
species of contracts (see Truck Act.s), in 
general restricted tbcmselves to enforcing 
wlien necessary the contract thus made. But, 
to avert the evils incident to uncertainty in 
the interpretation of contil^cts, it has usually 
been found necessary to give a precise defini- 
tion of what will, in the absence of agreement 
to the contrary, constitute a legal tender of 
payment of a debt. 

What money is legal lender t In this country 
the current coin of the realm is legal tender — gold 
for payment of any amount, silver for a payment 
not exceeding forty shillings, bronze for a pay- 
ment not exceeding one slulliug (38 Viet. c. 10, 

§ 4). Bank of England notes, payable to bearer 
on demand, are, except at the bank itself or its 
branches, legal tender for all sums above five 
po' "ds, 80 long as the bank continues to pay on 
deniRiid its notes in legal coin (3 & 4 Will. JV. 
c. 98, § 6). Bank of England notes, however, 
are not legal tender in Scotland or Ireland ; nor 
are the notes of the English country bank^, or of 
the Scotch and Irish banks, legal tender any- 
where. But a tender of payment in money other 
than legal tender (e.g. country bank notes, or a 


/ cheque, or silver coin for a debt exceeding 40s. 
I will, if otherwise valid, be sufficient, iinlesi 
I objected to on that account. 

In the United States of America, U.S. gold 
coins are (1912) legal tender for any sum ; as 
also the U.S. silver dollar, eveept in the case of 
agreement to the contrary. The smaller silver 
coins are legal tender for a sum not exceeding 
ten dollars (say £2). For the extent to which 
United States notes are legal tender see Bank 
Note (U.S. A.). See also Bimetallisai ; Ctrcd- 
LATiNU Mkdiuai ; Convertibility of Bank 
Notes ; Colonies, Currenoy in ; Currency ; 
Debasement op Coin, Hist, of ; Inconvertible 
Currenoy. 

Supposing tlie quality of the tender unobjec- 
tion, able, what constitutes a leyal tender of itt 
By English law tlie debtor niu.st produce and offer 
— ^unless the creditor clearly dtsiiense witli pro- 
duction — to the creditor, or to one wlio is jircsura- 
aldy his authori.se<l agent and does not disclann 
authority, the sum due, at the pioper time and 
place, ami so th.at the creditor or his agent can 
examine and count the money. The tendei must 
be unconditional, e.g. it must not involVo an ad- 
mission by the creditor that no more is <lue, or 
that it itself is not due. A tender by one o( 
several joint debtors, or to one of seviiral joint 
creditor-s, is valid as tender by, or to, all. 
Tender of more than is due is valid, but not il 
change is required and the creditor objects to 
give it. Tender of a part of an entire debt i.s not 
valid, and there can be legal tender of one of 
.several distinct debts only if the debt be speci- 
fied on acconiit of which the tender is made. 

[See Jevons, Money and the Mechanism of EX‘ 
chmige, 8th ed. 1887.--F. A. Walker, Money. 
1878. — Smith’s Mercantile Law, 10th ed. 1890, 
pp. 667 seq. — Benjamin, On ISults, 4th ed. 1888, 
pp. 714 Aery.] A. E.a. 

LEGATUM, in Roman law, is a bequest to a 
persoi^by will of a formal kiml, charged by the 
testatoi on the universal siicoossor, Acm, to 
whom ho leaves his entire property. Tlie lega- 
farius or legatee, the object of the testator’s 
bounty, being only a j>articular successor, does 
not, like the heres, incur any liability for the 
testator’s debts. The form of the legatum, 
which is not that of reipiest, but of command, 
di.stingui.shos it from the Fiukicommissum 
(^.v.). K. A. w. 

LEGISLATION (Elizabethan). More than 
one hundred statutes, dealing with the social 
and economic questions of the reign of Elizabeth, 
were pas-sed between 1558 and 1601. If we 
add to these the numerous private acts of a 
similar character and the public acts which 
had only an indirect relation to economic 
affairs, wo have to contemplate a legislative 
achievement which for jiermanent and far- 
reaehing results is without parallel in the 
history of England. It is impossible within 
the limits of an article to give a complete 
analysis of these statutes, still less to trace in 
detail the results of their operation. Whethei 
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W 0 regard the remarkable unity of purpose 
with wJut;Ii they are porvadod, the skill with 
which they make use of the social and politi- 
cal iiijlucijoos of the time, or tlio expedition 
with which tlioy were framed, criticised, 
amended, and passed into law, they arc of the 
gi’catj^t importiince in the economic develop- 
ment of the country. To understand their full 
signilieance they should be considered in their 
mutual relations to one another. They 
represent a deliberate and, on the whole, 
a successful atteinjit to grapple with the 
prohlcnis of the reign of Elizabeth on the 
principles of tlie MEia’ANTii.E System (q.v.). 
They are, in lact, the embodiment of that 
system at its best, before it had degenemted 
into a mere chaotic mass of tariff regulations 
for tile ])rotection of the interests of small 
grou^is of mei chants and manulaeturers. In 
spile of the economic cirors wdiicli it was 
diHicult if not imjiossible to avoid in that age, 
the acts for the encouragement of agriculture 
and navigation, the statute of a])j)renticeship, 
and the acts dealing with pauperism, are, in 
relation to the jiolitical theories and social 
structure of the 16th century, worthy of the 
admiration with which they have been re- 
gai'ded. A list of the acts jiassed in a single 
year, the liith of Elizabeth (1.562- 1563), will 
give some idea of the activity of the Elizabethan 
paii’.aments. Theio were acts (1) “for the 
mayntonaiice and increase of tillage” (c. 2); 
(2) “ foi the reliefe of the poor ” (c. 3) ; (3) 
“ touching dyvors orders for artificers, laboreis, 
SCI V intcs of husbandrye, and apprentisas” — 
Am'iiENTiCFsmi', Statute of (^.v.) (c. 4); 
(4) *'to’!chiiig C"’’tayno politique constitutions 
made ...r the maintenance of the iiavye” — Navi- 
gation LAW.s(y.n) (c. 5) ; (5) “ agaynste sache 
as shall sell any ware for ajipareill without 
rcadye moueye” (c. 6) ; (6) “for thadvoyding 
of (i/ver* forieyne w^arcs made by handye 
rralLsmen beyondo the seas” (c. 7^, (7) 

“ touching tanners, conrioiirs, shoemakers, 
and other ai'tylieois occupying the cutting 
of leather ” (e, 8) ; (8) to levive 21 

lien. VIIL, “ touching servantes embease- 
lyng theyre .naysters gooddes ” (c. 10) ; (9) 
“agiiyast clyppyiig, wasliing, rounding, or 
fylyiig of coyiics” (c. 11); (10) “touching 
badgers of come and droves of cattell to 
bo lyeciisod” (c. 12); (11) to continue 2 & 3 
Ph. and M. “for the amending of higbo wayes ” 
(c. 13); (12) “for tin; puiilshemont of vaga- 
bondes callyiig themsclfes Egiptians ” (c. 20); 
(13) “for the punishment of unlawfull taking 
of fisbo, doare, cv hawkes ” (c. 21) ; (14) 
“agaynste the caryoing of sheepskins, etc., 
over the sea, not being staple wares ” (c. 22). 
Of the more importa 't. of these acts, the 
statute of apprenticeship was not further 
amended during the reign of Elizabeth, 
though its operation was indirectly affected 




by the changes uhich took place in lh« 

poor-law (14 Eliz. o. 5; 18 Eliz. c. 3; 
35 Eliz. c. 4 ; 39 Eliz. cc. 3, 4, 5 , 43 

Eliz. c. 2). For subsequent legislation in 
continuation or amendment of the act for 
the maintenance of tillage, referenee should 
be m.ado to 13 Eliz. o. 13; 31 Eliz. c. 7, 

39 Eliz. cc. 1, 2, and some clauses of the 

Navigation Acts (1 Eliz. c. 13; 13 Eliz. c. 
11 ; 23 Eliz. c. 7 ; 39 Eliz. o. 10) have 
an important bearing on the same subject. 
Other statutes which should be noticed are 
those making felony tlic cxiiortation of leather, 
tallow, and raw hides (1 Eliz. c. 10), for the 
incorporation of merchant adventurers for the 
discovery of new ti-ades (8 Eliz. c. 17), and 
“agaynst usurie” (13 Eliz. c. 8). The 
princi]>lcs of this legislation were not new. 
The ordinance (1349) and the statute of 
labourers (1351) may bo said to have con- 
tained the germ of subsequent legislatioji 
on the regulation of Avages and pauperism. 
Navigation acts bad been i»assed in the 
reign of Richard II. But there are seldom 
entirely new departures in economic li'gis- 
latioii. It is tlie sagacity with which old 
laws were repealed, modified, or extended to 
new* problems wliieli distinguishes the reign 
of Elizabeth as a great constructive age. 
Tlie bills which became law w'erc only a 
small i»roportion of those actually considered 
by parliament or the committee appointed 
for that pur))ose. Statutes were framed and 
got tlirongh both Houses with great expedi- 
tion, but not liastily or without careful 
consideration. The development of the poor- 
law well illustrates the procedure in regard 
to all the economic legislation of this i)eriod. 
The inteivst in the subject was so great in 
1671 that there was a debate on the first 
reading of a iiicaHure introduced into the 
House of Commons. This bill was rejected 
or allowed to droj) in the Eoids, and a 
second bill inti’odiued in that House on 
12tb May 1572. It passed the final stage 
on 4 ill June, although during the interval 
there had been considerable disagreement 
between the two Houses, and eouforeiiccs 
bad been necessary. In 1697, when the 
poor-law for practical purposes rcacbcd its 
final state, one committee had no fewer than 
eleven bills under consideration, all relating 
to paujierism. Sometimes I here took place 
a lively debate in a fuH House, as in tlie 
case of the Usury Act of 1671. But as a 
*nilo the work was done by committees con- 
sisting of Bacon, Cecil, Raleigh, and other 
well-known men, who met day after day 
until the legislation was put into shape. 
An account of the administration of the 
Elizabeth acts would involve the economic 
history of England until the early part of 
the 19th century. w. A. s. H. 
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iiE GENDRE^ FRAN901S (17th century), 
WM the author of V ArUh/mitigue m sa p&ifecticm 
mm m fatigue sdon Vmage des Financiers^ 
BanquierSt et Marchands, which went through 
ten ^itions from 1646 to 1691, and was even 
reprinted in 1806 and 1813. 

Le Gendre is thought by Professor Oncken to 
be probably the French merchant who, according 
to the Memoires Historiques of de la Houssaye 
(1731), answered Colbert : Laiasez nous fairs” 
when consulted by the miuister, with some other 
leading merchants, as to the best method for the 
improvement of trade. De la Houssaye puts the 
reply in the mouth of an Orlrans merchant 
named Hazon. See Arts, on LAissEz-PAraE. 

[August Oncken, J>ie Maxims Ijaisssz-fairSy 
Bern, 1886, pp. 22-38.] K. ca. 

LEGITIM. A term in Scots law. It signi- 
fies the right of succession of cliildi-cn to the 
personal estate of thoir lather to the extent of 
one-third. This right vests in them at their 
fatlier’s death, and is indefeasible by his will. 
It may, however, bo expressly renounced by 
any child, or discharged by special provision. 

M. 0. 1). 

LEGOYT, Alfukd (1815-1886). Legoyt, 
an eminent French civil servant, statistician, 
and economist, began life as a lawyer, but soon 
entered the public service in the office of the 
ministiy of the interior. In 1839 he already 
occupied the posts of Chef de Bwrsau dc 
V admiimtratioib gdndrale, and of Secretaire dc 
la Commission Bemnanentc des Archives, In 
1852 he succeeded Moreau de Jo^'N^!S as 
Dirsetear du Bureau de la Statistuiuc Gsndrale 
de la France, which post he held until an 
advanced ago. He accomplished much useful 
work in his department, including the establish- 
ment of the extensive systi'm of agricultural 
and industrial statistics which exist in France. 

Among his later works rnny be mentioned his 
essay on Les Forces MaUrielles de I'Empire 
AUemand, published in 1877, 'md his remarkable 
monograph on Suicide, published in 1881. 

W.H. 

LE HARDY DE BEAULIEU, Ciiaulhs, 
(1816-1871), was born at Uccle near Brussels 
and died at Moiis. He was one of the mo.st 
scientific popularisers of econouncs of his time. 

His remarks, “The intervention of the state in 
all branches of liuman activity is suitable in the 
infancy of societies ; The system of liberty 
characterises manhood,” show a man deeply 
liberal in mind. Tie showed himself clearly the 
discijde of Adam SMi-tii, of J. B. Say, of Bastiat, 
of Dunoyek, and of M . Gustave dcMoliiian. He 
WM a very able mining engineer, but becoming* 

1 ’'■’•d at the age of forty-two, he devoted himself 
excnisively to moral and political science. A free 
tradei- by conviction, he laboured for the cause of 
commercial liberty in Belgium. • 

The chief of De Beaulieu’s economic writings 
are, Du Sedaire, 1st ed. 18.58-r)9 ; 2nd ed. 1862, 

8 VO ; TraiUdlesMniaired'konomu politique, 1861, 
8vo ; La ProprUU et sa rente, 1862, 8 vo. a. c. f. 


LEIR, Johann Gioro (t .nning of thi 
18th centiuy), was one of aie numerous 
German authors whom the contempoiury 
methods of the French administration filled 
with admiration ; according to his ojiinion, 
everything “which Ixlongs to Oeconomia re^ia 
was perfectly well undei stood in Franco.”^ 

In his principal work, Von Verlesserung Land 
und Leuten, Leipsig and Frankfort, 1780, Leib 
describes the leading object of stutesmaiiship — 
“ to keep money in the country and invil j in 
money from its neighbours.” He divides the 
Iiopulatiou into the sustentative [nahrhafte) cla sea, 
comprising artisans, peasants, and mcsrcluints, and 
the unsustentative {nichtmhrha/le} classes; still, 
even peasants are only producers io so far a , their 
productiveness conforms to the above leading 
principle. 

[Koscher, Gesch. dec Nat. Oek. rn Deuh:hhnid, 
p. 302.] It. ca. 

LEIBNIZ (Leiuxitz), Baron Gottfried 
Wilhelm VON (1646-1716), was too universal 
in genius and syiujiathiefi not to devote time and 
ener^ to the consideration of economic problems. 
In his co]TC8])ondence he claimed to have studied 
them, and esjiecially those connected with 
currency, even to the extent of studying mines 
and metallurgy, “as much as any one,” and to 
have accumulated much material 011 tliis subject. 
He hold that “political economy was by fai 
the greatest part of political science ” (Dutens, 
V. 214 seq.), and urged that economic know- 
ledge, “for lack of which Germany was perish- 
ing,” should to a greater extent bo imparted in 
education (v. 176 ct seq.). But beyond the 
weight of his influence and counsels applied 
where his position as philosopher and statesman 
gave opportunity, and a few judgments on 
economic matters scattered amongst his political 
monographs and his letters, he has left no con- 
tributiun to economic thought, but room instead 
for regret that a scholar so eminently fitted, 
as RosniiER has remarked, by his philosophic 
breadth of vision, his matliematical and judi- 
cial perspicacity, and his sympathetic interest 
in, and sagacious judgments respecting, the 
actual condition and course of affairs, to have 
been a great economist, should not have antici- 
liated Adam Smith by a century. The task of 
gleaning from his ^vritings the scattered judg- 
ments alluded to has been efficiently carried out 
in Koscher s Oeschichte der NatiorialoelcoTiornAk 
(cp. xvii. pp, 329 et seq.), and may here be 
summarised. I/oibniz formulated the sources 
of wealth by saying that “the strength of a 
country lies in tm-a, rebus, heminibus” 
(iv. 631), but especially in hominum numero 
(iv. 502) ; in connection with which latter 
statement wo find him estimating the popu- 
lation of Prussia by multiplying the annual 
nunibor of births by thirty. He would not 
admit opposing interests in trade and agri- 
culture, but saw only an economic harmony 
which taxation should bo so adiustod as -nn* 
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to disturb. Agrioulture to oommoroe and 
manufactures as the root and trunk of a tree to 
the branches (v. 677). Elaboration of matter 
involves waste. A nation exporting raw 
material only to reimport it when made up is 
as a man who consents to buy of a thief a horse 
identical with the one of which he has been 
robbeef, because of this sole difference that it 
has lost its tail (Onno Klopp, Die Werke von 
Leibniz, Hanover, 1864, i, 140). Ho warmly 
praised Locke’s writings on currency, but held 
that our restoration of the coinage in 1696 
was too costly, if magnanimous. Ho held it 
was no use to establish a sound currency 
without also establishing a tarif raisonmhle of 
the pi’ices of commodities, else we got into the 
circle of measuring money by money (Dutens, 
vi. 250). The regulation of the currency 
could only be effectively carried out by inter- 
natioiial agreement (233-266). Ho approved 
of interest (v. 480), but mostly hoarded his 
own cajjital, and he had a mathematician’s 
weakness A,r lotteries (v. 633). 

Leibniz’ works are in several collections, not 
one complete. Opera, ed. G. G. Dutens {Geneva, 
1768, 6 vols. 4to.) ; German ed. by Pertz and 
Gerhardt (19 vols., 1873-90), and by 0. Klopp 
(11 vols., 1862*84), and one in French, by 
Fouchor de Careil, 1859, etc., to which the pages 
quoted re i‘”’.) 0. a. F. 

LEMONNIER, Chaiiles (b. 1808). A 
French advocate, in early youth a fervent 
disciple of St. Simon {q.v.\ a selected edition 
of whose works he edited in 1869. He 
practised at the P>ordcaux bar. 

Tn 1843 hr j)ubli.shed Commmtaire sur lea 
priimpales polices d' assurance maritiine usitees en 
France (Pans, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lt Havre, 
Nantes, Houen, Dunkerque, Bayonne), Paris, 8vo, 
2 vols. , a work of recognised authority. Lemonnier 
was one of the founders of “la ligiie iutematioHa^e 
de la paix et de la liberty,” and a regular con- 
tribute' to its journal, Les Mats unis d' Europe. — 
Les bitses d'uve organis(Uion fed^raU de VE^ ype, 
apjieared in its pages. La question sociale, Paris, 

1871, 8 VO, is a reprint of an address delivered at a 
meeting of the League at Lausanne. Pol.Ucal 
economy, being a branch of morals, is founded, 
like the latter, on the independence and liberty of 
the individual. Following Koussbau and Locke, 
Lemonnier maintains that the foundation of the 
social contract is property; at the same time 
great alterations in the law are needed, to secure 
its proper diffusion. 

[Introduction to Les Mats unis d' Europe, Paris, 

1872, 16mo, by V. loupin.] n. e. b. 

LENDA or Lezda, inland custom duties paid 

by merchants in Aragon. The lenda mariiiTm 
was equivalent to our modern custom.?, e. ca. 

LENZI, Domenico (14th centuiy). A 
Florentine ; among many writers on economic 
subjects, of that period Lonzi, a corn 
chandler, is noted for a history of the prices 
of provisions, and of the complaints of the fre- 
quenters of the Mercato Veochio, Floreuco, 
VOL, II 


against the officials who levied the tax on pro* 
visions. He also initiated ideas of greater 
freedom in trade. 

Speeddo umano o Diario di Domenico Lenzi 
(1320-1335), pub. with illust, by P. V. Fineschi, 
ent. Bioria compendiata di alcune carestie edmizie 
digram, oaxrse in Firenze, Florence, Viviani, 1 7 67, 

[See G. Toniolo, Scolasiica ed umanismo ndle 
dottrine economiche al tempo del rinascimerUo in 
Toscana, Pisa, Nistri, 1887.] U. n. 

LliONCE DE LAVEEGNE (Louia Gabriel 
L^once Guilhard de). See Laveegne, L, G, 
L. G. DE. 

LE PLAY, PiERiiE Guillaume FuitDi5Ric 
(1806-1882), though not, in many respects, to 
be classed among strict economists, exercised 
a profound influence upon economic study by 
the originality of his work and the strength of 
his followiiig. The son of a castom - bouse 
officer, he was born at La Riviere Saint-Sauveur, 
a village near Honfleiir, was educated at the 
Mole Polytechnique in Paris, wliere he distin- 
gui.shed himself in mathematics and natural 
science, and, on passing out of the school, 
entered the service of the state as a mining 
engineer, in which capacity ho showed gi'oat 
energy and powers of observation. In 1832 
ho was appointed co-editor of the Jnnales des 
Mines, in 1834 head of the newly-formed per- 
manent committee of mining statistics, and in 
1840 professor of metallurgy at the school of 
mines. lie systematically spent his long 
vacations in foreign travel, closely obsei'ving 
not only the nature of the soils and their 
mineral deposits, but also the peoples who 
dwelt upon thorn, and the works, especially of 
steel, iron, copper, etc., in which they were 
employed. Ho commenced those voyages in 
1829 by a visit of seven months to Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland ; and subsequently ex- 
tended his travels to England, Spain, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
Switzerland, Russia, and the west of Asia, re- 
turning to England, e.g., as often as seven times. 
The early fruits of these studies are Observations 
sur le mouvement commorciod des prindpales 
substances minArales erUre la France et les puis- 
saTices dba'^ig^res, pendant les douze demiirea 
annies, et particuliitremeni pendant les anndes 
1829’S1 (published in the Annates des Mines, 
1882) ; Observations sur VhiMoire naturelle et 
la ndiesse minArale de VEspagne, 8vo, 1834 (at 
the request of the Spanish government) ; Vues 
givArcUcs sur la statistitjue, suivies d*un aper(^ 
diune statislique ginhale de la France, 1840 ; 
and Descriptions des proeddAs mdtdllurgiques 
etnployds dans le pays de Oodles pour la fabri- 
cation du cuivre, et redherchxs sur Vdtat aduel d 
sur Vavenir probable de la production et du com- 
merce de ciTndtal, 496 pp., 8vo, 1840. In 1851 
he was sent by the government to London to 
report upon the cutlery and steel instruments ex- 
hibited at the great exhibition, and in 1865 was 
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entrusted with the arrangement and classification 
of products at tlie Paris exhibition, of which 
he became commissioner-general. He held the 
»imo po^t on behalf of France at the London 
exhibition of 18012, and at the French exhibi- 
tion of 1807 ; and was created counsellor of 
state in 18515, and senator in 1867, in recogni- 
tion of these services. After the senate fell 
•with the empire in 1870 ho did not seek to 
re-enter Parliament, but devoted the remaining 
twelve years of his life to the propagation of 
his views upon social peace and tlio reconcilia- 
tion of material progress with industrial 
harmony. In the course of the travels already 
referred to, Le Play bad minutely studied the 
lives and economic circunistaucos of some 300 
families, considered by local authorities to be 
fairly typical of their class, and had noted a 
multitude of facts witli regard to them in tim 
hope that com})arison and induction would 
disclose the factors upon which the well-being 
of families really depends. A selection of 
thirty-six of the most valuable and complete 
of those family monographs constituted his 
groat work, Lcs Omriers Enropdens (Ist edition, 
a luxurious folio printed at the Imprimerie 
Natiouale, 1855 ; 2nd edition enlarged, 6 vols., 
8vo, 1877-79). The core of each monograph is 
an elaborate budget of the yearly receipts and 
expenses of the family, each item figuring 
separately with its quantity and average price. 
Capital is also taken into account, and inven- 
tories with prices are given of every article 
possessed by the family, while income or con- 
sumption in kind is carefully accounted for, 
and every acjcessory portion of revenue is rigidly 
traced to its precise source. The budgets thus 
framed arc the most technically exact and 
complete which have yet ap^jeared, and must 
serve as models for all further studies of this 
kind. Grouped round the budget are numerous 
classified details which influence or explain the 
budget itself, such as the composition of the 
family in age, sox, number ; history of the 
family ; morals and hygiene ; nature of em- 
ployment ; means of existence ; mode of exist- 
ence, number and nature of meals, kind of 
dwelling, furniture, clothing, recreation ; and 
excursuses upon large general questions or 
small particular details inoideiitally suggested 
by the budget. The academy rewarded the 
book on its appearance with the Monthyon 
prize of statistics. In 1856 Lo Play founded 
the SooUU intcrnMimale dcs etudes prediques 
d’ ^iconoinie Socialc to pursue these studies in 
different oouiitiies. The society received ahd 
hui. i’etained the support of a great number of 
persons, including the most eminent of French 
economists, and still publishes every throe 
months a family monograph in its ^series Les 
Ouvriers des deux^inondcs. In 1881 the society 
oornmonced the publication of an economic 
journal, La Socials (still flourishing. 


published fortnightly), which is read also by 
the two or throe thousand members of the 
Unions de la Paix Socialc, or small local clubs, 
founded in 1872, to study and apply the 
methods of Le Play. The members of the 
SoewU d'Econoniie Sociale also meet pcriorliciilly 
for discussions, banquets, etc. 

The facts tabulated in the family budgets, 
while highly valuable, suggestive, and oven 
inspiring, have not yet yielded any economic 
generalisations. On this side the study is 
merely objective, not inductive. The principal 
conclusions arrived at by Le Play himself bear 
rather upon the morals than tin* economics ot 
industry. They are, the duty of the em- 
ployer to promote with })atornal care {patron- 
age), yet unobtrusively, the material comfort and 
moral well-being of his employes and their 
families, and not to content himself with a 
cash-nexus ; the importance of ])reserviAg the 
lamily as a cohesive element in society, and, 
to this end, the advantage of free power of testa- 
tion (see Bequest, Poweii of) ; the duty of the 
state to protect the weak and injured, and to 
provide, as in England, a remedy for seduction 
by an action for damages ; the advisability of 
maintaining local and flexible customs rather 
than imposing from above general and inflexible 
regulations ; and the advantages of perquisites 
and privileges as a sauce to wages. Such con- 
siderations, notwithstanding their importance, 
belong chiefly to the domain of the statesman 
rather than tiie economist. The careful studies 
of fact made and l uoordcd by the school of Le 
Play, in their monographs and their journal, 
arc of great value to economists ; but Lc Play 
himself rated theory too low to imjioso any 
dogma of theoiy upon bis followers, and 
economists of varied shades of thought are 
tlafa enabled to unite among his following in 
spite of their divoi'gcncies of view. 

The Ouvriers Earop^ens was a collection of 
facts. La Mforine Sociale (2 vols., 8vo, 1864, 
7th ed. 3 vols., 18mo, 1887) is tlio sequel of 
conclusions mainly moral. The other chief 
works of Le Play are V Organisation du 
Travail, 1870 (an American translation by 
G. Emerson, Philadelpliia, 1872 ; and a 
Spaiiisli translation, 1894) ; L’ Organisation de 
la famille, 1872; La GonstUiUiun de V Angle- 
terre (in collaboration with M, Dclaire), 1876 ; 
La constitution csscntielle de I' humanity, loSO. 

Le Play had evidently no scientific training 
in economic theory. His grievances against 
Adam Smith and Mai thus, for example, are 
largely imaginary, and would have been dis- 
pelled by j)ersonal acquamtanco with their 
works. His ambition to achieve for social 
science the success which observation, classifi- 
cation, and comparison had rendered to natural 
science, can hardly be said to have been 
achieved ; but his inineralogical knowledge, 
joined to natural sagacity and penetration, aid 
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fcitu to throw into strong relief the influence 1 
of envirf'iimcnt and “outside” circumstances 
upon the fate of industries and of individuals, 
while liis close study of the family shows 
clearly the modifications wdiich pure theory, 
on a hypothesis of perfectly “fluid" indi- 
vidual^, must admit before it corresponds to 
the facts of real liie. HLs division of the 
stages of civilisation into throe groups according 
as the I'aniily is patriarchal or stiible (with com- 
munity of goods), a famillc-smche or lamily stock 
(with primogeniture and younger branches), 
or, lastly, unstable (with forced partition, as 
in France), belongs rather to sociology than to 
economics, and is not invulnerable to criticism. 

It was indeed })artly from schism on this point, 
partly from other motives, that a small dissident 
group of Le Play’s disciples has licen formed, 
who claim to develop rather than stereotype 
his iflethod. Their journal is La iidence 
Sociale. Tlie SociUd d’Lconoviu Sociale luis 
branches in almost all countries. The most 
active and vigorous is that of Belgium. 

“The school of Le Play,” says Professor Gido, 
“seelcs to re-establisii social peace by authority in 
a threefold form ; that of the father in tlie family, 
the master in the factory, the church in the ‘ 
state, with the condition of reciprocal duties on 
the part of these social authorities” (Prin. 
d'Econ. Pol.^ 4th ed. 1894, p. 35) ; and he points 
out that it has departed from the traditional 
optimism of the economists, classical and socialist, 
ill Frauco. Tliis definition of their principles is 
not entirely accepted by Lc Play’s followers, who 
contend that devotion to social duty aud moral 
lesponsihility i.ither tliau authority are the true 
watchwords c*' the scliool. 

[Se Fkencii School ; Christianity and Econ- 
omics , (UoMAN Catholic School) ; article on 
“ Le Play ” by Henry Ili|:gs, in Ihmwrd 
Quarterly Journal of Eamomics, June 1896^ — 
“Les cent iiionographics de famille comparees ” 

, , . jy Oieysson and Tocqu4 in Bulletin de 
VIn.sfit' * International de Statistique, 1 '»3. — 
“'Workmeu's Budgets,” by Henry Higgs, Journal 
liiryal Hat. Soc., June 1894. — F. Auburtin, “Le 
Play,” in Guillaumin’s Petite Bibliotheque Jicon- 
omitpLe, 1893. — Ch. de Rihbe, Le Play d'ajrris 
sa correspondanee, 1883. — C. Jannet, in Qaatre 
ecoles d'iconomie sodah, Geneva, 1890. — P. de 
Roiisim, “Le Play and Social Science" {Annals 
of Ainerican Academy, 1894).] H. H, 

LEPTON (modern Greek coin). Equivalent 
of the French centime (bop Cent ; Centesimi). 

LEROUX, Pierre (1797-1871), born and 
died at Paris, was a philosojiher rather than a 
socialist. After hard but desultory studios he 
became a jirinter, and in 1824 established Le 
Globe, w'liieh periodreal he devoted in 1831 to 
St. Simonism. 

A few months after, ho, with Bazard, separated 
himself utterly Irom hi;, coreligionists, who 
mot in the Rue Mousigny, on the occasion of 
the publication of Enfantin’s views on, or rather 
against, mamage. Leroux then became chief 


editor of the JRevue EnqfclopMique ; established 
in 1819 and abandoned in 1833, sbety-two 
volumes, two being tables. In 1838 he started, 
with Jean Reynaud, L’ EncyclopMie nouvelle, a 
monumental work never completed through lack 
of funds ; eight volumes only appeared, 1838-41, 
in small quarto. 

Having been appointed a member of the 
constituent assembly in June 1848, he was im- 
plicated in the jnoceedings resulting from the 
attempt of 15th May against tliat body, but it 
was soon seen that he had been calumniated. 
He was again elected in 1849 to the legislative 
assembly. When the coup d'6tat of December 
1851 occurred, he was exiled and lived out of 
France until his return at the cud of the last 
empire. He died at Paris during the commune, 
and was honoured by a public funeral, being 
looked upon rather as the head of the socialist 
school than as a theosojihist. 

As a philosopher, Ijeroux opposed the ideas 
of the eclectic school as exemplified by Cousin 
and Henry Jouffroy, and substituted pantheism 
slightly tinged with materiali.sni. He also believed 
in the trunarnigration of souls, a doctrine incom- 
patible with individuality. Man is only part of a 
whole, proceeding thence at birth to return thither 
atdeath, and to leave it again, but on a higher level, 
— progress repeated incessantly and eternally in 
the past and in the future. Again, with Pytha- 
goras, he accepted the power of number. The 
“triad,” or group of three, played an important part 
in the development of his jihilosojihico-socialist 
ideas. Man is sensation, or sentiment, or intellect 
He may be, and someiimes is, all three at once, 
but one of these tendencies predominates in him. 
The union of three individualities, one possess- 
ing sensibility (imagination), another sentiment 
(the heart), the third knowledge (reason), as the 
predominating quality is indispensable for the 
realisation of progress. Social harmony results 
from this triad, whicli Pierre Leroux discovers in 
God — as power, love, intelligence ; in the family — 
as father, mother, and child ; in the nation — city, 
commune, state ; i' the people — citizen, partner, 
functional y ; in the motto of the French republic 
— Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity (perhaps author 
of it) ; in production — capital, labour, land, etc., 
etc. Pierre Leroux discovers it eveiywhere, attri- 
buting to it a secret power, recalling the astrologers 
of the middle ages. The reasoned proof of this 
pretended law must not be asked of Pierre Leroux ; 
he takes little pains to demonstrate it — he asserts 
and prophesies at random. Besides this, tliough he 
never betrayed pontifical tendencies like Eufantin 
ami Auguste Comte, lie pro^^osed to establish a 
religion. His socialism was entTely speculative. 
He neither sought to entlirall by brute force nor to 
inveigle people to Ins ideas. Thoroughly sincere in 
his errors, but convinced that he was right, he set 
forth his doctrines with warmth, with an eloquence 
often marred by wilful exaggerations, by intentional 
repetitious* weari.some to the reader. 

He was an ardent partisan of equality not only 
in public but in private life. He approved meals 
in common. In^viduality according to him is an 
evil, collective action alone promotes the welfare 
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of humanity. The state holding the instruments 
of production in its own hands is to distribute 
work accoiding to tlie capabilities of every man, 
to divide the results according to the necessities 
of every man. lhoj)erty, through inequality, is 
the scapegoat charged with all the sins of this 
world, lie thus reaches a collectivism and even 
a commuinsui which anarchists would consider 
rather reactionary nowadays. However, he pre- 
serves the Jamily and unreservedly asserts the ex- 
istence of God. But he denounces Malthus and 
his disciples at least as vigorously us Proudhon 
did. 

There is nothing new in the economic ideas of 
Pierre Leroux, except his intemperate} declamations 
against society, embodied in a great mass of quota- 
tions generally warped from their right meaning 
by change of surroundings, but showing the extent 
of liis reading, ill directed as it was. Pierre 
Leroux, with his gi’eat intelligence, could, by 
methodical and close study, have produced 
useful aiul durable works. lie preferred Uie 
easier road of half-knowledge and substituted 
sophisms for science, thus ttattcriiig the ignorance 
of the masses and obtaining some popularity, 
though without having aimed at it. 

Picri'o Leroux was sincere and did not deserve 
the epithets of quack and mountebank which 
Proudlion less than any one else had the right to 
apply to him. lie lived sinijily, even for a work- 
man of his condition. His private life won the 
esteem of all who knew him. 

Leroux wrote much ; the following are his 
principal works :—De VhurmniU, 2 vols. 8vo, 1st 
ed. 1840, 2nd ed. 1845 (contains an article in the 
liemie des deux mondes of 15th February 1836 
oii“Le lionbeur'’). — De r JCgalite, 1st ed.l838, 2ud 
ed. 1848, 8 VO, composed of articles which appeared 
in the Kncyclopidie nouvelle. — he la ploutoaralie 
ou du gouvermment des riches^ 16mo, 1848, an 
article which appeared in 1843 in the Reoue indS- 
pendanle, a monthly republican publication estab- 
lished by Mme. Georges Sand in Nov. 1841, in 
opposition to the Rei>ue des deux inondeSf the 
niomirchical jieriodical of that time. The Revue 
XTuUpendante ceased to appear 24th February 1848, 
and forms 30 vols. ^yo).—.D'un6 religion naiionale 
ou du cuUe, 1814. — Malthus et les ^conomistes, ou 
y aura-t-U toujowrs des pauvres, 1849 ; articles 
which appeared in 1846 in the Reme Sodale, a 
luoutlily periodical slarted by Pierre Leroux in 
October 1845, with tliis sub -title, Ou solution 
paci/ique du pnMiine du proUtariat It ceased to 
appear in 1 847. — hiscours sur la situation actuelle 
de la socicU et de V esprit humain ; one vol. 8vo, in 
1841, in two vols. 12nio, 1847, — a reproduction of 
several articles published before 1841. — Lecarrosse 
de M. Aguado, a fragment, 8vo, 1848. — JJu 
christianisme et de son origine dcmocratique, 12rao, 
1848, an extract from the Jtlnq/clfpddie nouvelle. t~ 
r yt d'une emstituiion dHiwcratique et sodale^ 
8vo, 1848. — La grdie de Samarez, a ])}iilo.sopliic 
poem, Paris, 1864, unlinished, only three parts 
apfiearod. , a. 0. f. 

LESLIE, Thomas Edward Cliffe (1826 1- 
1882), was born* in the county of Wexford, 
Ireland. The year of his birth is commonly 
laid to have been 1827^ and that date appears 


on his monument at Belfast; but accoirling 
to the matriculation book of Trinity College, 
it was 1825. He was the son of an Anglican 
clergyman. After receiving some instruction 
in tlie classics from his father, he was sent ta 
King William’s College in the Isle of Man 
In 1842 he entered tlie university of Publin. 
It is worthy of notice that Jolin E. Caiiines, 
William E. IIeaun, author of Rlutology and 
The Aryan Ilouschold, and Ilicliard II. Walsh, 
afterwards profe.ssor of political economy at 
Dublin, and author of a work on Metallic 
Currency^ were in the same class with Leslie. 
He obtained a scliolarsliip in Trinity College, 
a distinction then to bo won only by classical 
knowledge, and graduated as senior niodoratoi 
in logics and ethics in 1847. He was called 
to the bar in 1848 ; but in 1853, ceasing 
to seek practice, became professor of political 
economy and jurisprudence in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, coiitimiing, liowever, to reside in 
London. He now devoted himself altogether 
to economic and social stiidie.s, and during 
the following years wrote many articles in 
diiferont periodicals on questions of the day. 
He travelled on the Continent in his holidays, 
and studied personally the economic condition 
of France, Belgium, and Germany, especially 
of the rural iiopulation in thosp countries. 
Tlio wiitings founded on these observations 
attracted much attention, and excited the 
admiration of ,1. S. Mill; a good specimen 
of them is supplied by tlie essay on Auvergne. 
In the coarse of these tours he made the 
acquaintance of some distinguished men— 
amongst them, of L. de Lavi iionk and E. de 
Laveleye ; to the memory of the former of 
these he paid a warm tribute in an obituary 
notice in the Fortnightly Review for February 
ISSl ; and with the latter he continued in rela- 
tions of cordial intimacy to the close of his life. 

In 1870 he published Land Systems and 
Industrial Economy of Ireland^ Ewjland^ and 
Cimlinemtal Countries; and two essays of his 
a])peared in volumes issued under the auspices 
of the Cobdon Club, one on the Land System of 
France, 2nd ed., 1870, a defence of peasant 
proprietorship ; and the other on Financial 
Reform, 2nd ed., 1871, a criticism of the 
system of indirect taxation. In 1879 he 
collected a number of his scattered papers under 
the title of Essays in Political and Moral Philo- 
sophy. A second edition of tliis volume has 
appeared since his death, in which some of the 
e-ssays have been omitted ; and others, written 
after 1879, have boon included. Those who 
would cither understand the character of his 
mind, or conceive aright his systematic views 
on political economy, must study both these 
volumes. He had now arrived at tlie fulness 
of his powers ; he had matured hia opinions, 
and extended his experience and knowledge in 
vwious directious, It was natural to expect 
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fixan iiim something designed on a larger scale 
khan anytJjiug he had yet produced. He was 
known to have been long engaged in j)repariiig 
an economic and legal history of England. But 
the manuscript was, unfortunately, lost in some 
unexplained way during a tour in France, an<l 
the bofk was never rewritten. The article on 
the “History and Future of Piolit” in Fort. 
Review, Nov. 1881, “is believed to have been 
in substance and form an extract from it.” 
The pa})C]‘s be left behind contained many 
notes, I’cfercnces, and isolated passages, intended 
beyond doubt as materials towards this work, 
but nothing was found sufllciently complete or 
coherent to be given to the world. Ho had 
Buffered for years from a painful malady, recui-- 
ring at uncertain intervals, which often made 
intellectual exertion impossible ; so that, whilst 
some }|'rha})s thought he might have done more, 
those who knew him wondered that he was able 
to do so much. lie sank under one of tlio 
atUcks of tins disease during a visit to Belfast 
on professorial duly. 

Leslie lias treated several special subjects, 
sucli as Phioes, AVaohs, tbe Distkibittiok of 
TiiK PiiEcious Metai-s, and the Irish agrarian 
(piestion, with great ability. But the eminent 
service wiiicdi secures to liim a permanent place 
in the hirtory of social science was that of 
having foiirded tlie Eiiglisli historical school of 
political economy. He was the first of our 
fellow'countrymeu to lay down and defend the 
philosophical juinciples on which the His- 
torical Method rests. This he did to some 
extent in earlier writings ; but what may be 
called his dci isive manifesto on the subject 
was a. ussay which appeared in the Dublin | 
universuy periodical, Ikrrimtimm (vol. iv. 
187C). IVdlowed up by an article entitled 
■‘Political Economy and Sociology,” in the 
Fovtnifjhlly Review for January 1879. 

He n IS himself mentioned that the first 
infliienco which inclined him in this historical 
direction was that of Sir Henry Maine, whose 
lectures he liad attended as a law student. 
Maine had represented existing juristic institu- 
tions as the result of a long evolution, and 
Leslie was thus led to apply the sane method 
to the economic phenomena of society. At 
a later period he became acquainted with 
Rosclier’s GescJuchtc der Nalional-OekoTiomie in 
Deiitschlawi, and gave an account of it in the 
FortnigJdly Review , and he also mentions with 
marked commendation Knics’s well-known 
treatise on economic method. Ho was, however, 
by no means a mere copyist of t^ cse works, 
but approached the' wh')le subject from an 
independent point of view of his own, tliough 
well acquainted with the general line taken 
by Roschkr and other (Herman economists. 
Ho was also much influenced by the PMosophie 
Positive of Auguste Comte, of whose “pro- 
digious genius ” ho speaks in one of his essays. 


though he did nof accept the social polity oi 
the religious system of that groat thinker. 
But, after allowing foi- all these influences, 
there remain in the w'ay in wliich ho presents, 
vindicates, illustrates, and ajiplies the method, 
such “freshness and originality as show it tc 
have been, in the form in wliicli he conceived 
it, a genuine product of indejtendent thought. 
Most of what he has loft us is fragmonttiry, 
but it has a value far more than corrcs])ond- 
ing to its quantity. His labours, though 
they have largely modified contem[)orary 
opinion, have not yet by any moans produced 
tlieir entire eflcct, or fully received the recogni- 
tion they deserve ; it may be salcly predicted 
that, witli the jirogioss of general sociology, 
they will be more and moi'e highly appreciated, 
and he will he seen to have taken a leading 
part in a gi'cat woi'k of scientific vclonn. 

\Fnryd. Jirit., 1 Hh cd. — llandw, der Stmtswia- 
sensehaflcn. The present article, like the two 
here cited, is largely founded on personal know- 
ledge.] J. K. I. 

LETROSNE (or Letrone) (Jrii.tAlJWK 
FuanIj’OIs (1728*80), horn at Orlean.s, died at 
i’aiis, began life as a writer on legal subjects 
and a pupil of the wcll-knowui Pothier. At 
first “natural rights” and the “rights of man” 
entiiely absorbed his intellectual activity, but 
in 17G4 he was attracted by Quernay and 
became one of liis followers. 

Till 1777 Letiosne did not write more than 
articles for the Journal de VagricuUure, du com- 
merce, et des finance.'!, and panqildets, 11 is most im- 
portant economic work is JJe Vordre social, ouvruye 
sniivi d'un traits elhnentaire siir la valeur, t argent, 
la circxdalion, Vindnstrw, le commerce inicrieur el 
e-tlSrieiir, 2 vols. 8vo, 1777. The first volume, a 
course of lectures on social order ; the second con- 
tains a treatise with the special title “De rinterBt 
social par rapport 4 la vuleur, & la circulation, ^ 
riudustric, et an commerce iiitiiriiuir et exterieur." 
This section i.s reprinted in the collection of Guil- 
laumin {Physiocrats, i8^). This work is praise- 
worthy, — the style is more simple and clear than 
is usual imong the phpiocraUs. Though Letrosne 
posses.sed the lumen siccum, he never attained the 
reputation of Meucibr de la Riviere ; but hU 
book, De C administration jrrovinciale et de la 
riforme de Vimphl, followed by a Disserlution sur 
lafSodalitS, 1779, i.s .still frequently quoted. It 
is a ponderous volume, scientific in tone, which, 
from the point of view of the financier, had the 
advantage of appearing four years belore the work 
of Necker on the administration of the fin.ancial 
allains of f'rance ; and from the point of view of 
the politician, of appearing ten years before the 
celebrated night of 5tli August 1789. A. 0. f. 

Eugene Daire, in the short notice of Letrosne 
in the Gollectim des Principaux Fconmisiea, 
remarks of* tome ii. of the second section of the 
work mentioned above, De I mlerSt social pa/f 
rappeyrt d la valeur, etc., “that it treats the econ- 
omic questions with which it deals with a depth 
of view which it is impossible not to recognise.” 
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The school of the physiocrats had comi)lete con- 
fidence in the continuity of miiterial progress and 
hi its infiuouce on the wellnro of individuals. 
“ No one can live witliout the aid of his fellows ; 
the labour of others lielps us ; the transformations 
of matter, the iinproveinents in tninsport ; the 
improvements of the laud, all inventions past and 
present, whether near or at a distance, all are 
useful to us.” 

The paragraph at the conclusion of Letrosne’s 
book expresses tliese opinions with force and ful- 
ness. “ 1 have shown in this work what is the 
origin of value and its influence on the revenues 
and the prosjierity of a nation. I have marked 
out the functions of money, the source and the 
effect of circulation. I liave described the nature of 
the results of industry and commerce, their msefiil- 
ness in relation to our wants, but their absolute 
sterility in relation to the inci oa.se of our wealth. 

“ From tliese truths I have deduced the unity of 
social itU&rests and its conformity with the laws of 
justice. . . . 1'he philosophers . . . never cease to 
tell us that it is necessary to encourage cultivation. 
We must support industry and look on them as 
two sisters. Without doubt they are two sisters ; 
but one an elder sister who supports the younger, 
and the elder sister has never sought for exclusive 
privilege nor for advantage, nor for bounty against 
her younger sister. Industry has to be supported, 
but this should not bo by injuring either directly 
or indirectly the cultivation of the land which 
supports it Tt is not through the leaves, it is 
through the roots that the tree grows ; the leaves 
adorn it, and even contribute to its growth, but it 
is the roots which supply the sap which they 
employ.” 

LETTER OF ADMINISTRATION. Sec 
Administuation, Letteus of. 

LET1T.R OF ALLOTMENT. A subscriber 
to a new company, or to an issue of sharc.s, 
bonds, or public securities, receives, in reply to 
his ajiplication, a letter, properly signed, in 
which is stated the amount, if any, allotted to 
him or her. It is u.sual, on this letter, to 
8]>ecify the amounts jiayable, and the dates on 
which tlhjy respectively fall due. ITio letter 
also contains a receipt for the amount already 
received from the subscriber. 

When an issue take.s place of shares of a 
company which are thought likely to proceed to 
a premium, the allotment of the shares is often 
very greatly sought for. Etl'orts are made by the 
applicants in many ways to obtain a shore in an 
enterprise which may produce a considerable profit 
without any serious labour to the applicant, and 
an undesirable sjiirit of gambling is thus en- 
couraged. A. E, 

LETTER OF APPLICATION. When an 
*.>'ue of shares, bonds, or other securities is 
offered to the public, those who apply do so in 
the terms laid down and on the form provided 
by the Prospectus {q.v.). Tlie form is usually 
a mere request for the allotment of a specified 
quantity of the Issue, the subscriber enclosing 
a cheque for the stipulated deposit — usually 5 
per cent or moip of the amount applied for — 


without which his aiiplication will not 
entertained. A. E. 

LETTER OF CREDIT. See Ciiedit, 
Let'J’ER of. 

LETTERS PATENT. See Patents. 

LEU (Roumanian coin). The equivalent of 
the French franc (see Franc). , 

LEV (Bulgarian coin). The equivalent of 
the French franc (see Franc). 

LEVANT COMPANY. See Turkey Com- 
pany. 

LEVANT DOLLAR. See Dollar, Maria 
Theresa. 

LEVANTINE THALER. See Dollar, 
Maria Tiierk.sa. 

LEVI, Leone (1821 - 88), economist and 
statistician, born at Ancona of Jewish jiaiciits, 
in later life became a Christian and a devoti-d 
niembor of the Presbyterian Church. '^Valued 
to a commercial career, be went to Liverpool in 
1844, to extend his brother’s business as com- 
mission-agent and merchant. ,He became 
naturalised, and acquiring the English language, 
soon establi.sbcd a connection. After the crisis 
of 1847, however, the business failed, and he 
obtained emjiloyniont in a mercantile lionso in 
Liverpool. In 1849 he advocated, in letters to 
the Liverpool Albion, the establishment of repre- 
sentative chambers of commerce, and of [kt- 
inanent tribunals of commerce, constituted of a 
legally-trained judge, with mercantile assessors. 
These letters formed the basis of tw'o pamjililets, 
— Chambers and Tribunals of Comm-erre, and 
})roposed General Chamber of Commerce in Liver- 
pool (1849), and The Slate of Law of Arbitra- 
ment, and proposed Tribunal of Commerce{\d>^^). 
The Liverpool chamber of commerce was immedi- 
ately established, with Levi as honorary secretary ; 
siipilar institutions followed at Leeds, Bradford, 
Hull, and other centres of industry, and finally 
in London. As secretary to the Liverpool 
chamber, Levi acquired through official channels 
“exact information about foreign chambers of 
commerce, and the laws ap] dying to commercial 
transactions in tlicir respective countries.” The 
result was a synopsis of the commercial law 
of Christendom which might serve as a step 
towards an international code of commerce. 
He interested the Prince Consort and otlier 
influential personages, and further expounded 
the scheme in lectures delivered in the chief 
cities and towns of the kingdom. In 1862 
ho wrote Commercial Law : Us Principles 
and Administration ; or, the Mercantile Law of 
Great Britain compared wUh the Codes and 
Laws of Commerce of the following McrcmUile 
Countries (fifty -nine being enumerated), and 
the InstUutes of Justinian. The publication 
became an international event, and gold medals 
and prizes were showered on the compiler. At 
Levi’s suggestion, a congress was held in 
November 1852, to discuss practical measure! 
for harmonising the laws of the three kinsdoma 
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As the result of a royal oomniission of inquiry, 
the Mereautile Law Amendment Acts of 1856 
ivere passed, wliich removed some of the more 
conspicuous discrepamaes between English, 
Scotch, and Irisli law. The commission like- 
wise examined into tlic expediency of introducing 
the principle of trading with limited liability 
into tlie law of partnership, but to Levi’s dis- 
ap})ointmpnt reported against the pro]»osal. In 
18.53 Levi gave evidence before a j)arliamentary 
committee in favour of the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics, but nothing of importance in 
this direction was done until thirteen years 
later. In 1855 ho road a paper before the 
Law Amendment Society, On Judicial Staiistics, 
and drafted a bill on tlio subject which Brougham 
introduced in the Lords but afterwards with- 
drew. 

Levi was appointed, in 1852, to the newly- 
constftutcd chair of commercial law at King’s 
Oolleg(^, London. lie removed to the metro- 
polis, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 18.)9. lie long and ably discharged 
the duties of his ill-remunerated professorship. 
A free-trader by conviction, and not content 
with arguing against protection on abstract 
grounds, he collected a largo mass of statistics 
of a prac.ticiil character. His communications 
to the meotiiigs of the British Association, and 
his letters to the Times on commercial and 
linaiicial .subjects, gave him a high rejmtation 
as a statistician. He was a frequent contributor 
to the join mils of the Statistical Society, and 
represented the society at foreign congresses. 
In 1861 ho received from the university of 
Tubingen the degi’cu of doctor of economical 
and riolitical science. Ho was honorary secre- 
taiy . f the meti ic committee of tlic British 
Association, and of the international association 
for [iromoting one uniform system of weights, 
measures, and coiius. In 1887 Levi visited 
Italy as a delegate from the Statistical Society 
to the congress of European statisticiai held 
at Rome. He also visited his native town of 
Ancona, where he founded, in connection with 
the technical institute, a free scientific library 
and a lectureship on the laws of commerce in 
relation to science and moral international laws. 

The following i.s a li.st of the most important of 
Levi’s works : — In 1854 he published his Manual 
of the Mercantile Law of Great Bntain and Ire- 
land. In support of liis views on international 
arbitration he published The Law of Nature and 
Nations as affected by Divine Law^ 1855 ; Peace 
the Handmaid of Commerce, with Remarks on the 
Eastern Crisis, 1876 ; War andi its consequences, 
Fce)nomical, Commsrdal, Financial, and Moral, 
with Proposals for the Estu luhnient of a Court 
qf International Reference ard Arbitration, 1881 ; 
and International Law, with Materials for a Code 
of Intematiomd Law, 1887. He also wrote 
Annals of British Leyvilalion, being a dassifud 
and Analysed Snimmary of Public Bills, BLitutes, 
Accounls, and Vapers, Reports of ComnUtees and 


qf CommissiorLCfi's, and of Sessional Papers generally 
cf the Houses qf Lords and Commons, together 
wUh Accounts of Commercial Legislation, Tariffs, 
[ and Facts relating to Foreign Countries, 1850-65. 
ITie fourteen volumes of this work were al'terwards 
expandetl into eighteen under the title of A?tnal£ 
of British Legislation, being a digest of the 
parliamentary blue-books to 1868. 

To the condition, wjiges, and savings of tlie 
working classes liuvi paid special attention — see 
reference to this in papers on Changes in Average 
Wages, etc., by A. L. Bowlcy, Journal of Statistical 
Society, June 1895. Among the rejtoits and 
pamphlets wliich Levi wrote on those topics are 
Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes, with 
some Facts illustrative of their Econirmic Condition, 
from Authentic and Official Sources, in a re]iort to 
Mr. Michael T. Bass, M.P., 1867. Estimate of 
the amount of Taxation falling on the Working 
Classes of the United Kingdom, a rej) 0 )t to Mr. 
M. T. Bass, M.P., 18/3. Work and Pay, or Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Economy ; two courses of 
lectures delivered to working men in King’s 
College, London, with the rejioit of the committee 
of the British Association on combinations of 
labourers and capitalists, 1877. The Economic 
Condition of Fishermen, 1883, being a paper read 
at a conference at the International Kisheries Ex- 
hibition, — Wages and Earnings of the Working 
Classes, a Report to Sir Arthur Bass, 1885. 

Ixwi’s most important work was his History of 
British Commerce and of the Economic Progress 
of the British Nation, 1763-1870, published 1872, 
second edition 1880, with graphic tables, and a 
continuation down to 1 878. The history embraced 
the researches of a lifetime, and became a standard 
work of acknowledged value. In .addition to the 
above, the author published many separate lectures 
on economic or commercial subjects. He likewise 
edited treatises on the metric system of weights 
and measures. 

[Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 
li. — Men of the Time, 12tli ed. — Dictionary of 
National Biography, vol. xxx. ; and the various 
works of Levi, together with an autobiographical 
fragment, The Story of my Life, privately jiriiited 
in 1888.] , o. B. B. 

LEWIS, SiE George Cornewall (1806- 
1863), was an eminent scholar, author, and 
stateMiian. 

In 1830, togetlier with J. S. Mill, ho attended 
Austin’s lectures on jurisprudence at Loudon 
University, and, as the first fruit of his studies in 
this line, there appeared, in 1832, his well-known 
and suggestive Hemarks on the Use and Abuse of 
some Political Terms, an attempt “ to illustrate 
the various uses of the principal terms belonging 
to political science,” umlortaken “with the view 
of affording to political speculation the assistance 
to be del ived from a technical vocabulary ” 
(p. 1). 

In 1833 Lewis was appoiiiteil assistant-com- 
missioner on the Irish Poor Inquiry Commission, 
and wa% shortly afterwards directed to make a 
particular inquiry into the condition of the poorer 
Irish resident in the United Kingdom. See his 
report in appendix to First Report of Irish Pool 
Inquiry Commissioners {Pari. Papers, 1836, 
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zziv. 427*642), also his R&rrmrks on the Third 
Rf^ort of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commissioners 
(Loudon, 1837). Again in 1834 he was included 
in the coininissiou to inquire into the state of 
church projicrty and church affairs generally in 
Ireland. The facts that came to his knowledge, 
and the conclusions he arrived at on the Irish 
problem, are clearly set forth in hLs Loml Dis- 
turbances in Ireland and the Irish Church Ques- 
tion (London, 1836), in which, inter alia^ he 
advocates the introduction of an efficient work- 
hou.se system (cp. Letters^ pp. 47-50, 83-85, 189- 
191). In January 1839 he succeeded his father, 
Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, as one of the three 
principal poor-law commissioners, and held this 
difficult post till the commission was dissolved 
and reconstituted in 1847 (cp. Letters^ pp. 102, 
103, 149-151). 

In 1847 Lewis entered parliament, and in Lord 
John Russell’s first administration he held ofllce, 
first as secretary to the board of control (1847-48), 
then as under-secretary to the home office (1848- 
50), and finally as financial secretary to the 
treasury (1850-52). While at the homo office 
he endeavoured, though without success, to carry 
bills — (1) abolishing turnpike trusts and placing 
highways under a ndxed county board ; (2) amend- 
ing the law of parochial assessment {Letters, 
pp. 204, 205, 220, 223). Defeated in the generid 
election in 1852, he re-entered parliament in 1855, 
and shortly afterwards, on the invitation of Lord 
Palmerston, ho reluctantly accepted office as 
chancellor of the exchequer. To him it fell to 
meet the financial drain of the Crimean war ; and 
this, in his war budget of 1855 and his tran.sition 
budget of 1856, he accomplished with a consider- 
able measure of success. Of the total war ex- 
jienditure, amounting to about seventy millions 
(see Buxton, Finance and Politics, vol. i. p. 
155 n.), more than half was contributed by 
irarneiliato taxation. While he borrowed, he 
at the same time imposed taxes sufficient, if 
maintained, to extinguish withiu a limited 
period the additional debt ; and that tliis 
was not effected is to be ascribed mainly to the 
fact that his statesmanlike proposal, in hi.s budget 
of 1857, to main tain taxation on a modified war 
footing till 1860, was only partially adopted. It 
was on the occasion of introducing the budget of 
1857 that Lewis startled friends and opponents 
by protesting against the principle of simplicity 
in taxation advocated by Adam Smith ( Wealth of 
Nations, M'Culloch’s ed., pp. 397-400), and subse- 
quently adopted with striking •uccess as the guid- 
ing principle in the fiscal legislation of Huskisson, 
Pbel, and Gladstone. As against this he com- 
mended the doctrine of Arthur Young, that taxa- 
tion should bear “lightly on an infinite number 
of points, heavily on hone ” (quoted by Northcote, 
Twemty Years of Financial Policy, p. 309). In 
November 1857, owing to the existence of an 
acute commercial crisis, the Bank Charter Act 
was suspended on Lewis’s i ecoiumendation (see 
Bank Noth ; Crises). To cover this action he 
obtained the passing of an Indemnity A^ in the 
following month, and at the same time a select 
committee was appointed to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Bank Acta. 


Lewis was not a great speaker ; he lacked the 
oratorical impulse. But he was at once a quiet, 
unpretentious scholar of great and vailed learn- 
ing, and a statesman of high principles and 
reliable judgment ; a plain man who could not be 
ainbiguou.s, and who never mixed, ns Bagehot 
puts it {Biog. Studies, pp. 208, 209), the diagnosis 
with the prescription, whose character was fnarked 
by a straightforward simplicity, untiring industry, 
great reg.ard for facts, and a born love of truth. 
Ilis knowledge was as accurate as it was varied ; 
his conversation itself had “the flavour of exact 
thought ” {ib. p. 245). His writings, which cover 
a vast variety of subjects, and in most of which 
the influence of Austin’s method and teaching is 
apparent, have suffered somewhat in popularity 
from their weight of learning. They would prob- 
ably have been more influential had they been 
less exhaustive. Those moat interesting from the 
economic stand-point are his works on philo- 
sopliical and practical politics. r 

Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some Political 
Terms, London, 1832 ; new ed. with notes and 
appendix by Sir R. K. Wilson, Oxford, ^1877.— An 
Essay on the Oovernment of Dependencies, Loudon, 
1841 ; new ed. by C. P. Lucas, Oxford, 1891. — 
An Essay on Ike Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion, London, 1849 ; 2nd ed., London, 1875. 
— A Treatise on the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, London, 1852, 2 vols. 
This great ‘ ‘ organon for the use of the political 
inquirer ” is, as its author anticijiated, little 
rcJid (cp. Letters, pp. 208, 219-220). Besides re- 
marks on the relations between politics, ethics, 
and economics, it contains discussions on political 
terms, on the relations between history and 
theory, on the science, art, and practice of 
politics, on political induction, the province ol 
experiment, prcdictiou in politics, political ideals, 
etc., all more or less interesting to the economist 
(cp. Bagehot, Biog. Studies, pp. 238, 239). — Tfte 
Financial Statement, 1857, Speech of the Chan' 
cellov of the Exchequer in Committee qf Supply, 
London, 1857. — Speech on iha Introduction of the 
Bill for the better Oovernment of India, London, 
1858. — Speeches on Moving the Army Estimaies 
in Committee of Supply in March 186^, London, 
1862. — Letters of Sir 0. C. Lewis to various 
Friends, ed. by Sir Gilbert F. Lewis, London, 1870. 

[Bi^ebot’s Biographical Studies, ed. by R H. 
Hutton, 1881, pp. 206-46, 330-33. — Ecmomic 
Sttuiies, 1880, pp. 58, 69, 78. — Walpole’s History 
of England, 1880-86, vols. iii. iv, v. — Greville, 
Memoirs, ed. 1888, vols. vii. viii. — Sir S. H. 
Northcote, Twenty Ysars of Financial Policy, 
1862, pp. 264-334, 343-347. — Buxton, Finance 
and Politics, 1888, vol. i. pp. 153-65. — Diet, of 
\ Nat. Biog., vol. xxxiii., art. “Lewis, Sir G. C.” 
The bibliography contains a full list of Lewis’s 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review, some 
on economic questions. — Encydop. Brit. voL 
xiv.] A. B. 0. 

LEWIS, Matthew or Mark (latter part of 
I7th century), writer of school-books and of 
pamphlets describing various schemes for bring- 
ing in the millennium by the substitution of 
. credit for money (see Mueeay, Robert). Lewi* 
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•pparently anticipated Murray by several years 
in the proposal to establish storehouses for 
dead stock on a kind of pawnbioking basis, 
upon which stock bills of credit were to b- 
issued. Its worth may be estimated from the 
follomng example : “ Suppose a silk man hath 
one thousand pounds, he buys silk with it, 
pawns it in the ofhce for £800 ; this ho lays 
out [on credit '{] again in silk, and jiawns that 
for £700, and so downward. By tlie liclp of 
these banks ho lays in four or five thousand 
pounds’ worth of commodities with one thousand 
pounds.” By these methods all the unemployed 
are to bo set to work, and “the running cash 
of the nation . . . increased it may bo a 
hundredfold, answerable to the ciedit issued 
out.” The Proposals . . . how this Tax of 
£160,000 f etc., gives a brief account of a bank 
established by the “Signiors of Venice not 
many years since,” by which a £100 bill of 
credit became worth £120 in specie. Nothing, 
Lewis contended, would be easier than to start 
such a bank at homo, by raising a local land- 
tax and issuing credit upon it. This idea 
ho developed in the following year in his 
Large Model of a Bank, and in a separate 
summary of the same: “Whoever can create 
such a fund that may give out such bills of 
exchange (or credit current) that shall be 
always nnswei'cd with money when demanded, 
he doth in i fleet create so much money.” II is 
proposed bills are virtually cheques, drawi iwt 
on cash but on credit only. The one noticeable 
suggestion in his proposals {Short Moilel) is that 
by which the “precinct” in which a local 
branch of his bank is established is to make 
gof i 1,11 the arts of this branch in case of local 
loss or defalcation, a jirinciplo which bears 
soTue resemblance to the unlimited local 
lialility basis of the Gennan and ftalian 
agricultural banks of the present day. 

He wrote : Proposed^ to Increase frade, and 
to Advance HLs Majesties Revenue, uni, '.out any 
hazard or charge to any body, and with ap- 
parent profit to every body, 1677, 12mo, np. 16. — 
Proposals to the King and Parliament how this 
Tax oj £160,000 per moneth may be raised, by a 
Monethly To., far one, Year, wUhimt any Charge to 
any particular person, and with great advantage 
to the whole Nalion, 1677, 8vo, pp. 7. — Proposals 
to the King and Parliament, or a Large Model of 
a Bank ; shewing how a Fund of a Bank may be 
made without much charge, or any hazard, that 
may give out Bills of Credit to a vast extent, that 
all Europe will accept of, rather than Many, etc., 
1678, 8vo, pp. 42.—^ Short Model of a Bank, 
shewing how a Bank may be erected . . . with 
apparent profit to every body, except Thieves, Brokers, 
and Griping Usurers, etc., n. d. 8vo, pp. 6. 

[M'Culloch, Lit^ Pol. Econ., pp. 157*169. — H. 
D, Maclcod, Banking, ch. ix.] B. D. 

LEX LOCI CONTRACTUS. The law of 
the place in which a contract is made generally 
governs the rules as to its performanoo, unless 


a contrary intention aj)pear8 from the facts oi 
the case. In immy cases, however, the law ol 
the place in which the contiact is to bo 
}iei formed {hx loci solulioQiis) must be deemed 
1o ho applicable, and, if the contract a[)[>lK‘s to 
real jwoperty, the law of the place in which the 
property is situate {lex situs). The formal re- 
quirements are goncially determined hy the law 
of the place where the contract is ma<lc, and the 
conditions as to the contractual caj)acity of the 
I)artics depend ui)on the law' of their resjKjotive 
domiciles. 

[As to tlio English oi)iiiion8 on these matters, 
sec Westlake, Private Ivlcrnational, Law ; as to tlie 
views of eontiueutal writers, see Von Bar, Inter- 
nationales PrivalrexM, 2 vols., 2ud ed., 1889.] n. s. 

LEX MERCATORIA (see Law Mekchant). 

LEYMARIE, Aciulle (1812-1861), a 
Frencli liistorian and economist. 

Author of a llisioire du Limousin, 2 vols. (1846; 
and of a Histnire des Paysans en France. (2 vols. 
1856). In this work he almostexclusively deals with 
the legal status of the French jjeasantry from the 
Roman Comjuest to the Frcncli Revolution, prin- 
cipally to the I7ih century ; their purely economic 
life, activities, etc., are not investigated. E. ca. 

LIABILITY, Ltmitet). IVadingwith limited 
Rability was sauctioned under the w'clbknow'u 
maxim of Roman law, “Si quid univer- 
sitati debetur singulis non debetur nec quod 
dobet universitas singiili debent” (D. 3, 4, 7, 

§ 1). The members of a corporation were not 
liable for the corporation debts. Corporate 
rights, however, were rarely gi-antcd in ancient 
Rome for trade puiqioses ; Justinian’s Digest 
mentions as ])rincipal instances of trading 
partnerships with corporate rights those “ vecti- 
galium jmblicarnm . . . vcl aurirodiiiarum vcl 
argon tifodinar urn”; “pistoruin . . . ct navi- 
cularioiiun” (D. 8, 4, 1 pr.). During the middle 
ages partnerships in w'hich one partner was 
liable for a fixed sum only, known by the 
name of “commenda” — w-hence the modem 
“commandite,” — is derived (see Commandite, 
SociitTii EN),werea lavouritcform of association. 
Trading companies wdth many characteristics 
of modern limited companies appear in Italy 
from the 12th century dow n ward. The most 
power] al of these was the Genoese “ Societk 
dcllo com^iere c dei banchi di S. Giorgio” existed 
1407-1816 (see Banks, Eaui.y EuiionsAN). 
The discoveri^ of the 16th century gave a fresh 
stimulus to corporate enterpiise, and led to 
the foi-mation of new companies with limited 
liability throiiglmut Europe, among which the 
ibvsT India Company {q.v.) was the most 
prominent. 

Ihe legislation of the 19th century, which 
culminated in the English Comp.anies Act 1862, 
made it possible to obtain corporate rights by 
mere fegistration and without the necessity of a 
Royal Charter or special Act. This led to an 
enormous expansion of limited liability enterpriss 
in this country (as to the economical effect! 
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of this expansion, see Companibs, Incrbase 
op). The bulk of this enterprise is no doubt 
carried on by conipanius in tlie usual sense of the 
word, but limited liability has also penetrated into 
private partnerships (see PAUTNKRSHiPaud App.). 

[Salkowski, Inst, dcs llbm^ 1‘nvaf.r. — Gold* 
sclimidt, Unii->ersa\(jcsch,des 11. li. — Silberschinidt, 
Die (Jo7nmenda. — l*iiniker, Die AUkngesdlschaft 
in Endeinaun’s Ilandbiich^ vol. i. — Lindley, Com- 
pany Law.’\ E. 8. 

LI A BILITIES ON SHARES. The liabilities 
on sliares in companies vary according to the 
nature of the coni]»any and the special circum- 
stances under which ilie shares are liold. In 
coin[)anies with unlimited liabiiity each share- 
holder is, in case of a winding up, liable to 
contribute without limit ; in companies incor- 
poi-ated by charter the liability is determined 
i)y the terms of the charter, in many cases each 
shareholder in the event of a winding up is liable 
to contribute a sum equal to the amount of his 
holding in addition to the amounts, if any, 
remaining unjiaid on his own shares. In 
coni[»anies limited by shares a shareholder who 
has |)aid up the nominal amount of his hold- 
ing in cash is not liable for any further aiiioiint, 
unless the company issues bank-notes, in which 
case the shareholders are liable in the same 
way as if the company were registered as an 
unlimited company (see Companies Act 1879, 

§ 6). This rule is of practical importance in the 
ease of companies registered in England, but 
havingbranch establishments in foreign countries. 
If the shai'cs are not fully paid the shareholdei’s 
are liable for the amounts remaining unpaid ; and 
in the case of a winding up former shareholders | 
ore also liable, unless they have ceased to be share- 
holders for more than a year before the annouuee- 
ment of the winding up ; but their liability is re- | 
stricted to debts incurred during the time of their 
membership, and they cannot be called upon for 
any contribution, unless the amount recoverable 
from the existing shareholders is insufficient to 
meet the debts owing by the company. 

The Comj)anies’ Act of 1879, which was 
passed in order to enable unlimited companies 
to adopt limited liability — the failure of the 
City of Glasgow Bank and the consequent ruin 
of many of its shareholdera having caused much 
misgiving among shareholders in banks gener- I 
ally — has introduced the principle of “reserve 
liability," viz. a liability which dan be enforced 
in the case of a winding up only. Many of 
the large joint-stock banks had been established 
with unlimited liability, and had thereby been 
enabled to trade with a comj)aratively small 
capital. The act of 1879 enabled them to 
register as limited companies, and to increase 
their capital, on condition that the increased 
capital was not to be called up, except for the 
purpose of a winding up. This facility has 
been made use of ta a very large extent, and 
the credit of the companies in question has, if 
anything, improved, as \t has been generally 


I thought that many wealthy and careful capital- 
ists who Iiad refused to subject themselves to 
an unlimited risk, do not object to a definite 
though considerable liability and become sbaj o- 
holders in the re -constructed banks. Reserve 
liability may also be iutrodueed by any limited 
company in respect of any jiart of its uncalled 
capital (Companies Act 1879, § 5). Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams in his ajipendix to 
the rej)ort of the Board of Trade Committee, 
on Com j 'any Law Reform, recommends that a 
compulsory reserve of this nature should in 
future be attached to uncalled capital generally 
(see Report, c. 7779, p. xxiii.) 

The original allottee and any subsequent 
holder with notice of shares civdited as fully 
paid, in consideration of i)roj)erty trausCoi red to a 
company, is liable to pay up the full amount 
unless an agreement relating to the issue of 
such shares was at the time registered at the 
registry of joint-stock companies (Companus 
Act 1 867, § 25). Tersons selling {wopcrly to com- 
panies in exchange for fully paid up shanjs are fre- 
quently not aware of this rule, wliich in this way 
causes some hardship, but is on the A\hole usi'ful. 

[Lindley, On Companies, 6t.b ed. 1902. — 
Buckley, On the ComjKinies Ac/.s, Stli cd. 1902. 
Palmer’s Company Law, 5tli ed. 1905.] 

K. S. 

LI. See Cash. 

LIARD. A co})pcr coin worth tlireo Dknieks 
or the quarter of a Sou. It was first coined 
under liuis XL The most probable di'rivaiion 
of the word, which is very uncei tain, is from the 
name of a family in Daupliine, where it was first 
used. The liard continued to be a coin in ordinal y 
circulation till the time of Louis I'hiliiipe. u. l. 

LIBER HOMO. A man w'ho is porsoiuilly 
free, as opposed to servus, a slave, and also, 
thougli in a far less marked way, to villanns, 
as is exemplified by the Domesday entry : liber 
homo . . . qui nwdo effeetns esl times dc villanis» 
The laws of Ina draw a wide distinction between 
the free man and the theow, fixing no wergild 
for the slaying of the latter. In Domesday the 
expression liber homo is very comjtrchensivc, 
covering even tenants in capite, and in one 
instance a tliegn is strangely recorded as liber 
homo teinnus. Geogi’aphically, however, the 
survey limits the class in a singular way to 
throe of the Danish counties, for 9935 out of the 
total of 10,097 liberi homines are concentrated 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, as are also, with 
practically no exception, the 2041 liberi homines 
commendati, freemen voluntarily placing them- 
selves under the protection of pow.irful barons and 
paying for the privilege, ^e Mufree classes in 
the survey, the servi, bordaru. cosceis, and 
cotarii, and the villani, who represent the 
coorls in a moie or less degi'aded form and have 
as a body only a qualified sort of freedom, 
amount to 222,485. Various unsatisfactory 
theories have been started to account for the 
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practical absence of Hberi hmnines from thirty- 
one of the English counties ; but it is at loasl 
a curious coincidence that the bulk of theiv 
appear in the second volume of Domesday, which 
includes only Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and 
is a digest of the original returns made on a 
sligjitly different plan from the first volume. 
Vinogradoff (p. 132), remarks that the conquest 
had cast free and unfree peasantry together into 
the one mould of villcnago, while Bishop Stubbs 
adds that the Norman knight practically 
declined to recognise the minute distinctions of 
Anglo-Saxon dependence and it is very probable 
that those who summarised the original returns 
foi' the first volume of the survey may have in- 
terpreted their instructions in a way adverse to 
claims of freedom. For further facts bearing 
upon this point, see Liukim': Tknkntes. 

^ liher htmio in possession of land was not 
bound to be in a tithiTig ; his wergild w^as 
usually 2008. ; his ordeal was by hot iion ; but 
on the other hand he sometimes paid Mekchkt. 
If ho held land in villcnago his status 
was not affected — indeed there are cases in 
Domesday of knights who so held — but he 
could have no acti<m at law against the lord for 
recovering or defending an unfree holding. Sir 
H, Ellis shows that the vavassors who apj)car 
in Ibc Sullblk part of the survey were reckoned 
in aunmg the Jiheri hommes, and the class 
certainly holds the inferior thegns and the 
allodial tenants. It was of course recruited by 
manumissions, intentional and otherwise, f( ” 
the minus of Norman times, as Bishop Stubbs 
lemarks, \vho could obtain admission into a 
merchant gild in a town, and was unclaimed by 
hi. loixl for a year and a day, became c freeman. 
The church favoured the liberation of the 
p«*asaTitry, and manorial usages caused the 
giowth of a class of customary tenants, predeccs- 
wus of the copyholders of a later day, who 
crii't by degrees into the position of freemen, 
the process being favoured by the t«^.. deucy to 
commute labour services for fixed rents. Free 
land — land, that is, which provided rent not 
labour— was a continuous influence favouring an 
alteration in the j)ei-8onal status of its holders. 

The gradual rise of the peasantry to the 
absolutely free condition tliey reached in the 
days of Elizabeth and James I. is ably sketched 
in Hallam’s Middle Ages, c. viii. pt. 3. 

[Ellis, Jntrod. to Domesday, i. 54, 55 ; ii. 488. 
— Kelham, Domesday Book illustrated, 1787. — 
Stubbs, Constit. Mist., i. 417, 428.— Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England, 1892.— St ebohm, English 
Village (Jommunity.’] u. h. 

LIBERE TENENT^'IS. Free tenants or 
holders of portions of demesne land scattered 
over the open fields of a manor among the acres 
held in villenagc. I'he expression libere ienens 
denotes primarily economic condition, a free 
tenure mainly by fixed money payment as 
opposed to the tenure of the villanus, which 


comprised base services — that is week- work, 
tallage often of uncertain amount, the payment 
of Meiiciikt and fines on sales of cattle ; but a 
libei'e tenem was generally also a Liheu jiomc 
(q.v.), and was thus usiijilly opposed in statu* 
to the unfree nativus or rmtims, who in his 
economic aspect was termed mllasms, Betwecii 
these two classes there were grades of pcasantiy, 
free soeinen, tmlnien, and mmiarii, who seem 
to have been more or less free in status. Tht 
difficulty of classification i.s further increased 
by the fact that villeins sometimes liold free 
land, and by cases in which libere tenentes, as 
in the Ely survey of 1277, jiaid morchet and 
tallage, and attended boon -works with their 
labourers. On the other liand, the Exienta 
ManeHi of 4 Edw. I. in the Statutes of the 
Jtealm, only recognises libere or Hberi tenentes, 
custumarii, and cotters. 

There is only a doubtful trace of the tenn in 
Domesday (Kelham, p. 255, libere tenuerunt), 
but there are some Hberi tenentes on a manor 
in the fragment of a Domesday of St. Paul’s. 
There were none on this manor at the time of 
the great survey, though there were then twenty- 
four villani. 1 n 1 1 8 1 there were eighteen libere 
tenentes, and in 1222 there were thirty-four. 

In the lists of manorial tenants in the more 
comjdcte of the returns called the IIUNDliKD 
Roll.'?, about 1279, the libere tenentes emerge 
as a large class clearly divided from villani, 
though the same man is sometimes seen to be 
included in the list of tenants in villenage, and 
in the roll of freeholders. That this did not 
affect his free status is, however, apparent from 
records as well ns from Bracton’s statement that 
the fact of holding a villein tenement does not 
make a free man a villein. 

The directions in the Exienta Manerii foi 
taking the extents of manors are virtually the 
same as those in Fleta, which prescribe an in- 
quiry de libere tenentihus ; how many of them are 
within and without the manor ; the nature and 
tenure of their iamfs, whether by socage, militarj 
service, fee-farm, etc. ; which hold by charter 
what rents they pay ; whether they do suit at 
the lord’s court ; and what accrues to the lord 
at tnclr death. These heads of inquiry rcndei 
evident the legal position of the libere tenentes. 

As regards economic ])osition, the contrast ii 
between the libere tene'os and the villanus, th< 
free man on land which chiefly pays rent, and 
the man more or less uiifrco on land whicl 
provides labour. • 

[Bracton, i. p. 192, Rolks ed. — Fleta, ii. c. 71 
— liotidi llundredorum. Record Commission,— 
Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, i. pp. 63-66 
237 n.— Seebohin, English Village Community 
1884. pp. 33, 54, 86-89.— F. W. Maitland, Seke 
Plem in Manorial Courts, pp. 60-73.— Vino 
gradoff, Villainage in England, 1892, pp. 202 
203, 443.] B. U. 

LIBERTUS, a frqedman, i.e. a peison wh 
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has been manumitted from the legal state of 
slavery. A master wlio mauumitted a slave 
became the palromis of his frcedman, and had, 
as such, cerbiin rights in respect of liiin an<l his 
property. Frooflmen were subject to some legal 
inca])acities. 

[Smith, Diet of Antiquities. {Jus trivm IJm'- 
orum, et Lex J. P. Poppeea.)] B. a. w. 

LICENSES FOR SALE OF GOODS, ETC. 
See Taxa'I'ion. 

LICENSES, History OF. Liconses played a 
large part in the financial system of the English 
monarchy. From the Hth to the 1 6th centuries 
there was no department of civil life in which a 
dispensation from obligations, whether of cus- 
tomary or statute law, could not be obtained by 
the purchase of a license. Some of these wore 
issued upon the theory that the subject matter 
was within the prerogative of the king as king 
(see the statute l)e Prerogativa liegis^ in 
“Statutes of the Realm,” i. 226). Such wore 
those exempting from customs dues, the control 
of the ports being part of the royal functions. 
Others, such as licenses to enfeoff, not un- 
common in early times, were granted by the 
king as feudal over-lord. The Rolls of Parlia- 
ment exhibit their astonishing variety. As to 
land, licenses were granted for mortmain, for 
cutting wood by the lord of a manor within 
a royal chose, for dealing with reversions of 
laud held in chief of the king, for enclosing and 
fortifying towns, for enclosing cemeteries, for 
alienating lands held of the king, for building 
oastles, for enclosing parks or woods, for con- 
structing conduits, and for founding chantries or 
religious houses. If a grant were made of a 
market or fair, the right could not be transferred 
by the grantee without the king’s license. In 
this matter the system was adopted by the 
grantees themselves ; no merchant, for example, 
being allowed to trade at the fair at Winchester 
without a license from the bishop. Wardships 
being within the prerogative, marriage of a 
ward of the king without license was an 
offence. A license was requisite to enable lords 
or commons to leave parliament ; to send the pre- 
cious metals out of the kingdom ; to transact 
business by bills of cxcliange ; to leave the realm ; 
to carry arms in Wales, or cross-bows and guns 
in England. But those licenses which were the 
most profitable, and which occasioned incessant 
disputes, were licenses remitting customs, and 
those permitting export or import contraiy to 
the tenor of statutes or of proclamation. 

The principal licenses for export were those 
granted to wool merchants. With the exception 
of nortn-country wools, the entire export was 
directed by statute to the staple of Calais (see 
Staple). The object of this was to provide, by 
the duties levied at the staple, for the main- 
tenance of the garrisen, the mint, the fortifica- 
tions, and the civil administration of Calais and 
its dependencies. But it^was frequently worth 


the whOe of merchants to pay a high price to 
the king on condition of being allowed to export 
staple goods clscwlicrc than to the staple ; for 
tl)o stajilcm, straining tlieir o])portiinitics os 
monopolists, were accustomed to extort so Jiigh 
a price for wools as to leave a large profit to an 
exporting merchant whose goods liad only been 
subject to the cost of the license to avoid tlieir 
exactions. To the king the transaction fur- 
nished the advantage of ready money and 
independence of parliamentary control ; while 
the nation in the long nin had to supply the 
deficit created in the resources of Calais. Tliese 
licenses were, therefore, repeatedly declared il- 
legal by parliament, but persisted in by successive 
sovereigns. Other licenses of a similar cbaracter 
were those for the export of slieej) and lioi-ses, 
of corn, cheese, and butter, when those were re- 
strained either by .statute or by proclamation. 
A comparison of the licenses gi’anted for the 
import of wine, during the reign of Henry VIII., 
seems to point to the conclusion that the grants 
wore regulated, not by the price of wine, lait by 
the fluctuations in the revemio. The Domestic 
State Papers confirm this view, for the recipients 
were frequently olheials of the royal household 
or tradesmen who had supplied goods to the 
king, and who were by this means satisfied of 
their debt. 

While from the point of view of the modern 
constitutionalist, licenses of cxcm})tion from 
statutes were clearly illegal where those statutes 
expressly x^rohibited them, (he contrary was 
held by the subservient judges of llcniy Vll. 
The glowing index>endence of the Commons in 
time suppressed the system, but the fpiestion 
of the disxiensing power and of its limits was 
not finally settled till the revolution of 1688 
(see Taxation). i. g. l. 

LICENSES (Continental war). One of the 
cloai-est rules of International Law is that war 
puts an end to all connucrcial intercourse 
between the subjects of the belligerent states. 
Moreover the commerce of neutrals with the 
Xiowers at war is subject to many restraints. 
But it is within the competence of either of 
the hostile governments to remove or suspend 
any of the restrictions imposed uxion commerce 
by the laws of war ; and when this is done, 
the relaxation takes the form of licemes to trade. 
Such licenses are e.rprcs8 or implied. The 
latter, as being of comparatively slight imjiort- 
ance, may be dismissed in a few words. An 
implied license to trade is given when the 
commander of a force in the enemy's country 
issues a proclamation inviting the inhabitants 
to bring provisions and other commodities into 
his camp for sale. Express licenses are either 
general or special. The former occur when 
permission is granted to whole classes of people 
to trade in x>articular articles or at particular 
places ; the latter are granted to pai'ticular 
firms and individuals, and authorise them tr 
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oan-y on a commerce described in the docu- 
ments tliey receive and limited by the condi- 
tions expressed therein. The best example of 
a general license on a large scale is found in 
, the j»ermission granted to Hritish subjects at 
tlio beginning of the Crimean war, by Order in 
Council of 15th April 1864, to trade with all 
miblockiided Russian j)oits in articles not 
contraband of war (see Halleck, Inlcrimiymjal 
Laio, Baker’s cd., ii. 156 note). The Emperor 
Niipoloon III. gave similar permission to 
French subjects, and the Russian government 
allowed free ingress to English and Ficnch 
goods, the property of English or French 
citizens, if brought in neutral vessels. These 
grants made such inroads on the ordinary rule 
of non-intercourse that no special licenses were 
required during the war ; and so strong have 
commercial interests become during the present 
century, that in all probability similar permis- 
sions will be issued at the beginning of future 
wars between great trading nations, unless 
indeed jMvate property at sea, not being con- 
traband or destined for a blockaded port, is 
exempt altogethci from belligoicnt capture, as 
it was m the war of 1866, between Austria on 
the one side and Prussia and Italy on the 
other. Considerations such as these make an 
examination of the Law of special licenses less 
important now than it would have boon at 
tin* beginning of the 10th centnry. And it 
nmst bo noted that the ^iractieally universal 
ado [) lion ol the rule tliat the neutral flag 
covers enemies’ gtiods, unless they are conti’a- 
licnd of war has ojioratod as a general j)eniiis- 
sioii to aP neutrals to o»gage in many kinds 
of tiade that wore forbidden them by the 
old^ jinictico of nations. Tims the importance 
of liceiijes has been still further diiiiinished. 
N('vertheless they jdayed so prominent % part 
in the gioat continental war with revolutionary 
aim iniMcrial Franco, that it is necessary to 
descuho both the circumstances whitl* led to 
their issue in enormous numbers, and the rules 
of law with regard to them which were enforced 
by the jirize courts of the period, and are still 
referred to as authoritative in treatises on in- 
ternational law (see Declaration of Paris). 

The pi oh ibi Lions and restraints by which 
both England and France endeavoured to 
injure one another through interference with 
the conimcrco of neutrals, culminated in the 
Milan and Berlin Decrees of Napoleon I., and 
the retaliatory Brilish Orders in Council. 
The net result of these de[)lorable measures w'as 
that from the close of the year 1807 each of 
the two powers olaimod the right to confiscate 
all ships, with some exceptions in favour of 
neutrals, that traded with the ports of the 
other or its allies. P’ addition Great Britain 
denounced the penalty of seizure and condem- 
nation against vessels which carried a French 
wriificeda of 07‘iffin, in testimony that their 


cargoes did not consist of British goods, and 
France declared that she would regard os good 
prize any vessel which touched at any English 
port, paid any tax to the English government, 
or submitted to the search of an Englisli cr uiser. 
These maritime measures were backed up on 
land by the Continental Sy.stem (q.v.), which 
Najioleon developed out of the theories and 
tentative efforts of the Jacobinical leaders. 
He believed that it was possible to ruin Eng- 
land by excluding her manufactured goods and 
colonial produce from the continent of Europe. 
Wherever the arms or the dijrlomaey of Franco 
prevailed, the ports were closed against British 
commerce, and Br itish goods found within the 
territory were destroyed. An enormous rise 
in the price of such commodities was the 
result, and a vast system of smuggling immedi- 
ately arose. The attem]>t to put it down by 
espionage and military violence had no little 
effect in rousing the most apathetic poiuilationa 
to resist French domination. Bourrieniie de- 
scribes in his Memoirs how the i)osscssion ol 
a little sugar from an English West -India 
island was held to be a crime of the deepest 
dye, and punished with terrible severity. But 
British colonial produce and Britisli manufac- 
tured goods found their W'ay into the continent 
of Europe in spite of all that French oflicera 
could do under the strictest rules of military 
occupation. Hamburg became a centre of 
a contraband trade with iinifhern Gejumny, 
and Bourrieniie gives an amusing account of 
some of the devices which were discovered and 
stopjied. On one occasion an extraordinary 
increase in the number of funerals attracted 
attention, and on the hearses being searched 
they were found to bo full of English sugar. 
Yet 80 impossible was it to do without sujiplies 
which could come only from English sources 
or through English commerce, that Napoleon’s 
generals were sometimes obliged to trade sur- 
reptitiously with England in order to meet the 
needs of the *or(^8 under their command. 
Gicat Britain, too, felt the consequences of 
the dislocation of trade caused by the violence 
of the belligerents, though she did not siiflor 
to the same extent as her adversaries. The 
parliamentary debates of the period are full 
of the complaints of harassed interests and 
ruined merchants. On both sides circum- 
stances were too strong for rulers. They 
wore compelled to mitigate the severity of 
their restrictions by thew gi’ant, of licenses to 
trade. These were issued in ..normous numbei s, 
chiefly to their own subjects, but sometimes 
to neutrals. The prize court-s of the holligeront 
powers were constantly employed jn deciding 
cases coiinocted with them i and thus an 
elabortte law of licenses grew up. It will 
not be necessary to do more than give its 
main outlines, because iu all probability much 
of its detail will never be wanted again. 
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The gi-ant of a license is an act of sovereignty, 
and must therefore emanate from the central 
authority of the state, the law of eacli country 
deciding what (lo])ai‘tment of its government 
has the right to issue such permissions. The 
only exception to this rule is to bo found in 
the right possessed by all military or naval 
commanders, and all governors of occuj)ied 
places, to give licenses to trade within the 
limits of their own commands. A state may, 
however, accept and ratify licenses given by 
subordinate authorities, in whicli case they 
acquire, by the fact of recognition, the validity 
they did not possess in their own nature. 
Licenses may be gi'anted to enemies, to neutrals, 
or to subjects. Their elfoct is to remove all 
l)ersonal disabilities due to the war, in so far 
as such i-emoval is necessary for the due con- 
duct of tlie ti'ade allowed by the license. Thus 
an enemy subject may sue and be sued in the 
courts of the country in respect of all matters 
connected with the transactions for which 
permission has been given, though the rules 
of International Law allow the subjects of one 
belligerent no standing in the courts of the 
other. But it must be noted that the jwsaes- 
sion of a license from one belligerent affords 
no protection against the w'arlike force of the 
otlior. Unless ho, too, has allowed the trade 
in question, ho may consider the possession of 
a permit from his enemy as in itself ground 
for ca[)ture and condo innation. The trade 
must be conducted according to the terms of 
the license reasonably and equitably construed. 
A small excess in the quantity of the goods 
allowed will not vitiate the license, but a 
raatoiial change in their quality will cause the 
forfeiture of vessel and cargo. A license cannot 
be transferred unless it is made negotiable by 
express words ; but it may be used by the 
agent of those on whose behalf it was granted, 
provided that he is named in its clauses. The 
employment of two or more small vessels 
instead of one large one \«ill be allowed, but 
the use of an enemy sliip instead of a neutral 
ship will be regarded as fatal. A license to 
send goods to a particular port covers the 
return voyage in ballast, and will even protect 
both ship and cargo if it was impossible to 
deliver the goods at the destination named. 
Stress of weather and other unavoidable causes 
will excuse delay in the termination of a voyage, j 
but it must always be commenced at the time 
stated in the license. . 

['Hie literature of this subject is very volumin- 
ous. C. Kobinson’s Admiralty Reports give many 
of the British cases, and othens will be found in 
the Aaniralty Reports of Dodson and Edwards. 
Hautefeuille discusses licenses in the continental 
war from an ultra-French point of view, tin his 
Droits et Devoirs des Nations Neutres, Discours 
Preliminaire. A vigprous presentation of an 
English view, almost equally biassed, will be found 
in the famous work, War in Dwguise^ or the 


Frauds qf the Neutral Flags. The law of ths 
matter is summarised in Halleck’s Intemattonal 
Law, ch. XXX. ; Wheaton’s International Ixm 
(Dana’s ed.), §§ 408-410, and note 198; Hall’s 
International J.aw, § 196 ; Lawrence’s Inter- 
national Laiw, § 2155. An article by Hose in the 
Historical Review i'ov October 1893, on “Napoleon 
and English Commerce,” gives a clear and concise 
account of the contniental system and its results,] 

T. J. L. 

LIEN (derived from the Fi’oiich word lien 
[Lat. ligaineii\ = tie) is the right to retain goods 
until payment of a debt duo by the owner of 
the goods. It dilfers from a right of pawn 
or pledge inasmuch as it does not give a power 
of sale to the person retaining the goods. By 
the common law every one has a lion on articles 
delivered to him to work on for the amount 
of the value of such work. This is called a 
aj)ecific lien. Other liens are created by special 
agreement or usage of trade ; these as a rule are 
general lions, that is to say, they authorise the 
detention of goods in respect of debts not 
specifically incurred in relation to ilie goods. 
Bankers’, brokers’, and innkeepius’ lions belong 
to ibis category. 

Mercantile Law, 11th ed. 1905. — Cooie, 
On Mortgages, 7th ed. 1904.] K. s. 

LIFE INSURANCE. See Insurance. 
LIFE TABLES. See Insurance. 

LIGHT GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 

WiTUDRAWAL OF, FROM CIRCULATION IN THE 

United Kingdom and Colonies. 

United Kingdom. — (laid Coi7i. From 1816, 
when the present gold currency was introduced, 
until 1842, the law of the United Kingdom as to 
withdrawing light gtld coin from circulation 
required every person receiving a sovei'eign below 
the least current weight (122*5 grs.) to cut and 
return it to the tenderer, the latter having no 
alterni^ivc but to suffer whatever loss tlie defici- 
ency in the weight involved. This law remained 
practically inoperative. To carry it out would 
iiave reejuired every person receiving ©ithei' • 
sovereign or half-sovereign to posse.s8 a delicate 
balance with which to test the weight of tlie coin. 
The Bank of England and some Government Offic^es 
were the only places where tlie law was not ignored ; 
great care, therefore, was taken by the public to 
prevent light gold coins from falling into the 
hands of the only institutions where it was liable 
to be cut. Full- weight pieces were also carefully 
selecto<i for export and for melting for industrial 
purposes. Hence the gold currency became more 
and more exclusively composed of worn pieces. 

On 8th June 1842 a Treasury minute was 
issued directing that a letter should be addressed 
to the Bank of England, “requesting them to 
give public notice of their readiness to receive 
gold coin not being of tlie weight at which such 
coin is authorised by law to be current, at the 
rate of £3 : 17 ; lOJ per ounce, and to transmit 
the sanie, when received, to the Mint, for re- 
coiuage.” From this date till 14th March 1846, 
a considerable recoinage of light gold coin was 
nndei'takeu by the Mint, the coin received ft'om 
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the Bank of England being of 2,860,282 om. in 
weight, and £11,137,223 in value. 

During this recoiuage the law that the loss 
arising from the lightness of the coins was cliarge 
able to the last holder was strictly enlorcfii. 
Mach inconvenience was caused to the public b) 
the endeavours of shoiikeepcrs and otlier.s, who 
had 4o pay gold coin into their banking accounts 
in the ordinary course of business, to transfer this 
loss from their own to their customers’ shoulders, 
persons with no accurate means of testing the 
Weight of a coin would calculate its v.alue in 
some rough way, and decline to receive the same, 
except at a reduction of 6d. or even Is. from its 
noinirval value, though the actual deliciency in 
weight did not ])erha])s justify a deduction of more 
than half the amount tluis estimaled. 

From 1845 to 1870 the Hank of England 
received light gold coin from the public at 
£3 : 17 : 6^ per oz., the deduction of 4d. fiom the 
“Mint price” being made tn cover the expense 
of Uie assay, of melting the coin into bars, and of 
sending these to the Mint. The mint at that time 
declined tc receive gold for coinage except in bars. 

On lst*Angust 1870 the regulations of the Mint 
wiTe altered so as to jiermit it to receive light gold 
coins, ill parcels of nut less than £100, for re- 
coinage. The same weight of gold was returned 
to the importer, coined at the rate of £3:17: 10^ 
per ounce, free of charge. The bank, being thus 
relieved from the nece.ssity of melting worn coin 
into bars, raised its jirice for the coins to 
£3 : 17 • per ounce, or only l^d. less than the 
Mint price. The Mint required the importer of 
light g'lld com to give two days' notice, and to 
wait an indclinile time for the coin to be re-struck 
and returned. Ou the other hand the Bank ol 
England paid for the coin on its receipt, and the 
))i]blic, in nractice, found it more ])Tofitable to 
acce]>t at once Hie Bank’s slightly lower price, 
th.i’' to incur the uncertainty connected with 
dealing directly with the Mint. This svstem 
remaiiied in force from 1870 to 1889, iduring 
which time £21,421,697 in light gold coin was 
rec^-ined at the Mint, the w'hole being ‘received 
through the Bank of England. 

In 1889 an Act nt Parli-iment wa.-. pa.sscd 
directing the withdrawid of all gold coins issued 
before 1837, at the exjumso of the S^ate (.see 
1 )KMONETihATlON ). Tills was the first time Parlia- 
ment recognised the duty of the State to relieve 
the last holder of a light gold coin from the cost 
of defraying the loss on its withdrawal. ’J’his 
principTe was re-affirmcd by the Coinage Act, 
1891 (51 & 55 Viet. c. 72), which provides that 
all light gold coins except tho.se fraudulently 
dealt with .shall be exclianged at full nominal 
value. Section 1 (sub-sect. 3) detines a greater 
deticioncy in weight than three grams per piece as 
pr'mA, facie evidence of illegal treatment. 

By 81st December 1917, when this .act had 
been in opiiratioir for abonc twenty-six > cars, a 
very considerable improvement bad been eHectcd 
in the gold currency circulating in the United 
Kingdom, wliu ii, genc^Jly speaking, had been 
placed in a satisfactory condition. The following 
amounts of light sovereigns and half-sovereigm- 
had been withdrawn from circulation ; — 


To Slat Di'ooinljer 1 SIj7. 

Aiiionnt 

withdrawn. 

Lo8h tlironKh 
dull<’i«ncy ol 
wrinlit 

Stivereigiis — 
rre-Vi('torian 

Victoii.aii .and later 
nalf-sovfiroiffii.s — 
Pie-Victmiaii 

Victorian and later 

£2,.334,r.7:l 

44,4.'^ir),ni)0 

128,574 

.IS.OltO.OdO 

£43,904 

420,257 

0,341 

504,001 

£80,U0d,147 

£1,044,403 


Sterl i vg- usi ng ( hi an ie/i. — Gold Coin. The 
Australian Commonwealth light gold coins are 
received by the Branch Mints on the same condi- 
tions as prevail in this country under the authority 
of an ord(T in Council of ffth March 1908, but 
no special aiTangemeiits exist for siicb renewal in 
other sierling-u.sing Colonies. It is, liowever, 
ojien to ;iny colony or individual colonists to export 
light gold coin to this country, for presentation 
at the Hank of Englaml for exchange. 

United Kingdom. — Silver Com. The silver 
cnn*ency of the United Jxmgdom consists of token- 
coins, on the issue of which a profit accrues to the 
State. On the withdrawal of these coins, therefore, 
a loss i.s neecs.sarily incurred. In England and 
Wales new silver coin is issued to the public, anil 
worn silver coin withdrawn from circulation 
throiigb the medium of the Hank of England. 
The Hank of Scotland and the Bank of Ireland 
perform the same service in Scotland and Ireland 
respectively. 

Sterling-using Colonies. — Silver Coin. Worn 
silver com circulating in colonics is collected by 
the Colonial Govenmients and shipped to London 
for exchange at its full nominal value. In addi- 
tion to the loss on its recoinage, the liome Govern- 
ment Ixjars the expense of the freight of such 
coin from the various colonies to London, as well 
as o( all new coin forwarded to the Colonies. 

Ijoss on withdraioo! of worn Silver Coin. The 
total amount of worn silver com, from both the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies, exchanged at 
the Uoyal Mint at its full nominal value, the 
loss on which li.as been defrayed by the British 
government, h.as, from 1861 to 1917 inclusive, 
been as follows : — 



Worn rIIvit roin. 

l.uHs at oolii.igu 
value. 

1801-70 

£1,131,000 

£150,110 

1871 -HO 

2,580,000 

814,124 

1 SSI -00 ! 

2,0.53,522 

824,806 

1801-1000 1 

3,300,902 

837,684 

1001-1010 

4,846,055 

420,045 

1011-1917 

• 

2,020,1.87 

243,0.51 


It may be ailded that during the fifty-seven 
year.H covered by the above returns a total of 
£56,229,152 in silver voirt was issued from the 
Mint, the withdrawals ainouuUng to £17,432,716 
or about 31 per cent. 

The silver coin issued and withdrawn from 
circulation in the colonies from 1872 to 1917 
was ns follows Issued, £19,996,792, withdrawn, 
£1,381*448, net is.sues, £18,907,311. 

(’iolnnies in whieh ^iterling currency is not used 
bear the loss which arises from the wear of the 
coins in circulation, but at the same time, wliut- 
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ever profit accrues on the issue of tlie subsidiary 
pieces forms part of the colonial revenue. 

The imperial bronze coinage was first issued in 
1860, and .step.s were initiated witii a view to its 
restoration in 1908, since which date a total value 
of £118,531 was withdrawn to the end of 1917. 

[See Antutal Reports of tJie Deputy Master of 
the Mint.l K k. a. 

LIMIT OK Oil KDIT. See Cukdit. 

LIMITATION, Statutes of. “Time is 
a power the influence of which the human 
mind cannot resist ; what has existed for a 
long time seems fixed and unchangeable, for 
the very reason that it has existed so long ; it 
would be a public evil if this belief wore allowed 
to result in disappointment” (Windscheid, 
Pandekten, i. § 101). The principle thus stated 
by one of the most eminent modern writers on 
law has been recognised in all countries and at 
all times. The lap.se of time in all legal systems 
creates rights and extinguishes rights, or at least 
the power to enforce them. In the earlier Roman 
law tbsucapio, tlio acquisition of property by 
long eijjoyment, was distinguished from jn-ae- 
gniptio, the barring of the remedy for the 
enforcement of a right in consequence of lapse 
of time ; but the two principles gradually be- 
came merged together, though in some systems 
of law they are still distinguished by different 
names (e.g. Ersitzung and Vcijahrung in Gor- 
man). In England the object of law, as estab- 
lished by the Statutes of Limitations, is not 
so much to create posso.ssory titles — although 
this result in most cases is obtained incidentally 
— as to bar the remedy of persona who, through 
ignorance or neglect, have failed to exercise 
their rights for a considerable period. The 
length of the period depends on the subject 
matter of the right. The right to recover 
chattels, rights arising under simple contracts, 
and rights to claim damages for wrongful actions, 
are, as a general rule, all barred after tlio lapse 
of six years, but damages for assault and other 
similar torts cannot be l ecovered after the lapse 
of four years, and a person Slandered by spoken 
words loses his remedy if he allows two years 
to elapse without making use of his remedy. 
Time does not xun against infants or lunatics ; 
they may resjiectivoly bring their actions within 
six years after attaining full ago or recovering 
‘their sanity ; absence beyond seas on the part 
of the plaintiff is no longer a ground for depriv- 
ing a defendant of his right to rely on the 
statute, but if the defendant is absent from the 
United Kingdom the* operation of the statute 
is interruptei A written acknowledgment of 
a debt or any payment of principal or interest 
from v^ iich the existence of the debt can be 
clearly inferred is also sufliciimt to jirevent it 
from becoming barivd (21 Jao. L c. 16 ; 19 & 20 
Viet. c. 97, §§ 9-15 ; 4 & 6 Anne, a 16}. 

Rights arising under sealed contracts are not 
barred before the expiration cf twenty years, 
and with respect to these rights there are rules, 


similar to those mentioned above, as to the 
interruption of the operation of the statute by 
acknowledgment or by the fact that tlie croditoi 
is an infant or a lunatic (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 42). 

The right to recover land must bo exercised 
within twelve years from the time that the 
right accrues, unless the pereon entitled is 
under the di.sability of infancy or insaiftty ; 
but even in the event of disability the lapse 
of thirty years is snlTicient to take away the 
right to recover. It should, however, be pointed 
out that, even irrosjiectively of the possibility 
of disability, a person having been in possession 
I of land for a period exceeding twelve years is 
not thereby made secure against interniption. 
If, for instance, a j)erson having a life interest 
in land purports to sell the fee simple, the 
purchaser and any subsequent purchaser may 
bo ejected within six years from the time at 
which the person entitled after the expiration 
of the life interest becomes entitled in possession. 
Thus, if the tenant for life is twenty-one at 
tho time of his fraudulent sale, and dies at the 
age of ninety-one, seventy-five years of undis- 
turbed possession may not suffice to prevent an 
ejectment (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 27 ; 37 & 38 
• Viet c. 67). 

The statutes of limitation are not applicable 
to equitable rights, excepting equitable interests 
in land, but the courts of equity liavo, except 
in the cases of trust and fraud, adopted nilea 
analogous to those of the statutes in question. 
As regards trusts, the former law was that no 
lapse of time prevented bcnoficiaries from recover- 
ing damages against trustees for broaches of 
trust, — however innocent, e.g. unauthorised 
investments; but since 1888 trustees, unless 
they have been guilty of fraud, or appropriated 
trust property for their own benefit, are entitled 
to plefrd lapse of time (Ti’ustee Act, 1888, § 8), 
and directors of coinjianies, who were foimeiiy 
held to come under the same rules as trustees 
in respect of the statutes of limitation, are en- 
titled, as well as trustees proper, to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of this innovation (re 
Land Allotment Company [1894] 1 Chancery 
6 1 6). There are special rales as to the limitation 
of proceedings directed against the crown, and 
of penal actions to which it is unnecessary to 
refer in detail. 

Speaking generally, tho statutes of limitation 
bar the remedy but do not destroy tho right, 
but as regards real property the effect of the 
lapse of time is a divesting of title or a trans- 
ference of title to somebody else (see Dawkins 
V. Lord Penrhyn, 4 Appeal Cases, 61). 

[Darby and Bosanquot, Statutes of 
2ud edition, 1899.] E. s. 

LIMITED COMPANIES. See Joint-Stoce 
Com FAIRIES. 

LIMITED LIABILITY ACTS. Bee Lu- 

BiLiTY, Limited. 

LINGUET, Simon Nicolas Hbnei (1786- 
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1794), a clover French baiiistor, historian, and 
journalist, throw himself into the midst of the 
political and philosophical controversies of his 
time, under the impulse of an innate and 
quarrelsome love of contradiction. Althoni,)> 
he took good caic to remain quiet during the 
Reign of 'i’error, he perished on the scaifold. 

hin^et assailed the Physiocrats in his Ji^poiise 
auc dofff'urs modmies . . . avec la refuiatimi dn 
si/i>ici7ie dcs jJhllosojdies economistes (London, 1771). 
In his })iunphlet on bread and corn, JJu Pain el 
diL 1\IC\ London, 1774, reprinted in 1789 under 
the title l)n, Commerce des Crains^ edition avg- 
mentee d’vne JMLre sur le menle •poliiiq^ae tt 
physitiae da pain et da hU (On the corn trade, with 
a letter on the physical and political properties ol 
bread and i;orn) he wages war against the con- 
simiption of bread, whicli lie calls a slow poison, 
lie was also opposed to the cultivation of potatoes, 
which might acijuire the Jiiurl'nl qualities of corn. 

Hifft'ollowing woiks may also bo mentioned : 

A wiialespoliliques^ckileset lilUrairesdu X VfJP 
London, 1777-1792, xix. vols . — La Dime 
lioyale aveedes reflexions sur la contrehande, 1761, 
reprinted under the title of L'lmp6t territorial, 
1787. — Traiie des (\(naux vavujahles, 1769.--- 
JU flexions des Six Cot ps de la Ville de Paris sur la 
suppression des durandes, 1776 (Retleclions of the 
HiK Parihian Oorjioratious on the Abolition ol 
Ciafts). 

[Ornjjpi, l/n Avocat-joarnaliste au XVI IP 
A'dcc/rt, Liii'fitet, Pans, 1895.] E. ca. 

'Iho atiaek on Montesquieu made by Linguet 
in La Tfoorie des hns civilcs (1767), jirovoked a 
reply from tin’ abbii Mouei.lkt in La Thiorie du 
pu,aiioxe, which Linguet, always prepared for 
controversy, answered in La Thkn'ie du libelle, ou 
Vart de calomn >xr avec Jr nit. 

Lll'?, Ali5X.\NDER (1779- 1838), was a 
piofe.. or ct political and economic sciences in 
the umvei-aity of Marburg, who at the same 
time Hupcfin tended the management of his dwii 
estate of ^Marlofstein, wdiore he founded an 
agriev’.tural school. 

Proli isor Roscher calls him a queer ^ellow 
{cm vmnderlicher Kauz) and in fact, the 
luoposal brought forward in his Universal 
Peace {der alUjemxine Friede), 1814, to utiulisli 
the hitherto military foundation of nobility, 
and to give it r., basis purely according to popu- 
lation, is rather startling ; the titles to bo 
conferred were to bo in strict proportion to 
the number of people sustained by each new 
nobleman. Lips is thus one of the last ropre- 
sentativosof iha populaiionistic school, which was 
80 powerful in Germany in pro Malthusian days. 

Lips was most active in insisting on the 
necessity of spreading agricultural education, of 
breaking up entails^ and of rbandoniiig fallows 
and the three-field system lor intensive modes 
of cultivation and the breeding of cattle. 

But his attention was not monopolised by 
the imju’ovcmeut of cultivation, and although 
favourable to free trade as a principle, he 
considei's protection to be indispensable to 
VOL. IL 


infant ind^tries. In this respect, ho is a 
harbinger of List. 

Lips was a coiaous writer on topic.s of the flay. 
He published, 1813, a Staatsu'issmsclutj'lsleftre 
Oder Kneydopadie und Mcthodologie der Slaats- 
toissensdui/t, in which tlie state is ]nc.sen(e<l a» 
the rightful interpreter of human reaMui ; his 
main economic work is ; DcuLsddamVs Od.onomie, 
ein Versuch zur Losung der Fragc, mie kann 
Deutschland zu lohvendem Aderhau, Uuf tender 
Imlustrie und wirksamem Handel gduiujen t 
{Germany’s economy ; an attempt to solve the 
question how Gcimaiiy can scenic a leimiiicrative 
agriculture, nourishing manulactiircs, and an 
eilective trade), 1830. 

[Reseller, Gesch. der Nat. Ode. in IkutscMand, 
pp. 992-993.1 K. ca. 

LIC^UID ASS MTS are cash, and such other 
1 tarts of a banker’s as.sets as can be instantly 
converted into cash. A bankcr’.s M.sscts are 
generally divided under the iollowiiig heads : 

1. Casli. 4. Bills of Excliange. 

2. Money at Call. 5. Loans and Ad- 

3. Government Seciiri- vances. 

ties. 6. rremises. 

Of these the fii-st three aio usually reckoned aa 
liquid assets, but casli alone is reall} liquid, 
whilst all the others ai'c so in more or lew degree. 
It ianccessftry to observe, too, that their degiees 
of fluidity will dejumd upon the extent to which 
they might be reijuired to be converted, and 
the conditions under w'liich the operation W'ouhl 
have to bo performed. In times oi prospciity 
and confidence, securities of a miscellaneous 
character can generally be promptly turned into 
cash, but there are other times when consols 
alone arc saleable. Another consiflei'atiun arises 
with regard to “ money at call.” As an asset 
in the balance sheet of a single bank it is only 
second to actual cash, but in tlic aggregate, as 
appearing in the accounts of all the banks in a 
city, it has quite a different cliaraeter. It is 
money lent to biokers against bills of exchange 
and other securities, ayii each broker relies on 
his being able to repa^ his delit to one bank by 
obtaining an advance from another. Tluis the 
rodin iion of money at call in the accounts of 
one bank means the increase ol the same item 
wdth another. Hence it ni igh t bo that at a time 
of panic the liquid character of the whole assid 
w'ould disappear, and it would be no more liquid 
than the bills or securities against which it had 
been lent. Ultimately, thellnidity oftln^scassets 
depends largely U])on the conditions under which 
h'gal tender notes are is.siied.* Bills of exchange, 
though not usually rciikoncd as liquid, have 
some advantages of their ow'ii in this respect. 
They really rejiresent floating ca])ital, i.e. 
capilal sliorlly replaceable by the resulis of its 
iuvestme^jt, and are tliercloio always gradually 
liquidating themselves. r. w. b. 

[G. Rao, Thx Country Hanker, 1886, and later 
editions. — R. H. InglLs Palgiave, Notes on Bank'- 
ing, 1873. — Bankers' Magazine, London, passim.l 

2 B 
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LIQUIDATED DAMAQES-^LIQUIDiTION 


LIQUIDATED DAMAGES. Where the 
parties to a contract agree that a fixed sum 
will bo paid as damages for its breach iii case a 
breach occurs. The object of such an arrange- 
ment is to secure the due iierformance of the 
contract and to avoid tlie necessity of resort- 
ing to a court in Cfise of broach in order 
to have t]ie amount of damages ascertained. 
The courts of equity disregarded the arrange- 
ment of the parties and introduced a distinction 
between liquidated damages and penalties. 
Where the primaiy intention of the jiarties 
was that if the jiarticular act was not done, 
the fixed sum was payable, such sum was re- 
garded as liquidated damages ; but where the 
primary intention Avas to secure the doing of 
some act and the fixed sum was merely the 
machinery for securing that the act would be 
done, such sum w'as then l egardod as a penalty, 
and the court, instead of ordering such sum to 
bo paid, might aAvard a reasonable compensation. 
The courts of common law did not recognise 
the distinction, but the result of the 8 & 9 Will. 
HI. c. 2, § 8, W'as that where the court held 
the sum fixed to bo in the nature of a penalty, 
the actual damage sudered only could be 
recovered ; but if it w’as not a penalty, the 
amount agreed was payable. 

[Mayno on Dainagesy Loudou, 1894. — Story’s 
luiuiUj JuLrisprudence^ Loudou, 1892. — Wlute and 
Tudor’s Leading Cases in Kguity, London, 1895, 
for a summary of the principles on which the 
courts proceed iu determining whether a fixed 
sum is a penalty or not. ] J. E. c. M. 

LK^UIDATION. The tci-m “ lupiidatiou” is 
usually applied to the dissolution or winding 
up of a company incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment in the manner prescribed by such act. 
An imincorporatod company can he dissolved 
under the articles proscribed by its deed of 
sottleuieiit or by a court where the business 
cannot be carried on as intciided, and a com- 
pany incorporated by cliartcr may be dissolved 
in the manner therein provided. But whore a 
company is incorporated by act of parliament 
it cannot, without the assent of the legislature, 
bo dissolved at the will of its members ; and as 
a corporation is distinct from the persons com- 
posing it, the death or lunacy or bankruptcy 
of a member does not affect the existence of 
the body corporate. Acts of jiarlianient were 
jiassed from time to time to give courts 
of bankruptcy jurisdiction over incorporated 
trading companies and to enable such courts to 
apply the assets to the payment of debts. 
J' ‘’Hdiotion was also given to the Court of 
Chancery to com})ol members of a bankruiit 
company to contribute to the discharge of the 
company’s debts where the assets were in- 
sufficient to pay the creditors in I'ull. The 
drawbacks of these acts were: (1) that notwith- 
standing the winding up of a company the 
creditors might take proceedings against any 


shareholder for tlio full amount of his debt ; 
(2) the creditors had to proceed against the 
company in bankruptcy, and frequently there 
arose a conflict between the courts of equity 
and of bankruptcy ; (3) the shareholders could 
not initiate proceedings to dissolve the com- 
pany; and (4) the. expense of taking pro- 
ceedings was very great. Between 185k> and 
1858 some of these defects W'ere removed, and 
at length in 18C2 the ComjMinics Act 1862 (25 
& 26 Viet. 289) was passed to consolidate and 
improve the law. Under this act three modes 
were provided for winding up a conqiaiiy : (1) 
corapulsoiily, i.e. by the court; (2) voluntarily, 
i.e. by the shareholders without the interven- 
tion of the court ; and (3) voluntarily but sub- 
ject to the supervision of the court. 

When a company resolves to go into liquida- 
tion or is ordered to bo wound up, a person is 
ajijiointed liquidator w^hose duty it is to .<ollcct 
all the assets, to pay all debts, and to distribute 
any surplus amongst the shareholders — iluc pro- 
vision being made for tlic payment af all costs. 
When the affairs of the company are finally 
wound np, the court makes an order dissolving 
the comjiaiiy, and notice of this order is given 
to the registrar of joint stock companies, wlio 
makes a minute in his books to the eifect that 
the comijany is dissolved. 

In 1875 an important step was taken by the 
legislature with the object of assimilating the 
law of winding up to the law of bankruptcy. 
The Judicature Act 1876 (38 & 39 Viet, c.77) 
provided that as far as tlie riglits of secured 
and unsecured creditors, and as to the debts and 
liability proveable, and as to the valuation of 
annuities, etc., the same rules should prevail on 
winding up as in bankruiitcy. In 1890 a 
further step was taken by the Companies (wind- 
in^up) Act 1890 (53 & 64 Viet. c. 63), which 
was passed for the object of introducing into 
the winding up of companies the same pro- 
cedure as that which prevailed in bankruptcy, 
and of subjecting the administrative acts of 
liquidators to the control of a government 
department. It was alleged that under the 
system, which allowed the petitioning creditor 
to practically nominate the liquidator, the 
assets were wasted iu unnecessary costs whilst 
the liquidation was unnecessarily prolonged 
(see Debate in House of Commons, 28 Feb. 
1890). Under the act of 1890, the official 
receiver in baukmptcy is the official liquidator 
of companies ; inquiries are of necessity insti- 
tuted as regards the manner in whicli the affairs 
of tlie company have been canied on ; whilst 
the hoard of trade is charged with the duty of 
seeing that the liquidator faithfully perfoims 
his duties. 

The effects and the advantages of an official 
admiiiistmtion in the case of liquidation of 
companies are discussed in the rejwrts of the 
board of trade under section 29 of the Companiei 
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(winding up) Act 1890, published in 1893 and 
1894, and in the Report, publislied in 1893, of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into limits of the action of the board of 
trade as regards the liquidation of companies. 

j. E. c. M. 

LlQUIDATOR(a)Piiovi8ioNAL(i) Official. 
(a) Pr^ious to 1891 the court at any time after 
the presentation of a petition for winding up 
might appoint a provisional liquidator, though 
it was not usual to do so until the healing of 
the jietition. The object of the apiiointinent 
was to protect the assets of tlie company ; the 
order of appointment ahvays stating what 
he Avas to do. Under the Companies Act of 
1890 the only person Avho can now act as pro- 
visional li(piidator is the olHcial receiver. Upon 
the making of an order to wind up a company 
he becomes ex-ojjido provisional liquidator, but 
may 1% apitoiiited as such if ueccssary at any 
time after the presentation of a petition. 

(/>) When no other person is apjiointed liquid- 
ator in a compulsory winding up, the official 
receiver becomes liquidator ; in a voluntary 
winding up the shareholders appoint their own 
Injuidator. A liquidator acts subject to the 
control of the committee of insjiection, of the 
sliareholdfiia, and of the board of trade and of 
the court. \\ ith the consent of the committee 
he can carry on the business of the company 
and bring or defend actions, and compromise all 
claims. Rut he can without such consent sell 
the property of the company, collect assets, and 
distribute dividends. The directions of the 
shareholders override any directions of the com- 
mittee. In matters of administration, the 
liqiiidctcr is controlled by the board of trade, 
and as as liis legal poAvers are concerned he 
is subject to the control of the courts. 

LIQUOR LAWS. British legislation for the 
regulalion of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
practically begins Avith 9 Geo. IV., an ’ has 
been subject to modifications and extensions, 
down to the present time. In some resjxicts 
legislation is more advanced in the British 
colonies and in certain portions of the United 
States than it is in the mother-country. In 
Great Bi-itain Sunday closing is partial, Avhere- 
as it is very general in the colonies ; while the 
ju'iiiciplc of Local Oition {q.v.) has obtained 
in many colonies, and even total prohibition in 
certain districts of America. Great improve- 
ments were made in the licencing laws by the 
acts of 1872 and 1874, though they contain 
only a part of the statute law with regard to 
licensing. It has btien remarked ihat a more 
thorough refom of the laws would have been 
effected by an act repealing all existing statutes 
and re-enacting tlieir pm.isions in a codified 
form. As mattem stand, it is dilScult to grasp 
in fiill sco^ie and detail the spirit of the 
numerous existing enactments. The Act of 
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1872 introduced by Uonry Austin Bmoe, homt 
secretory, afterwards Lord Aberdare, is the 
principal act It does not apply to Scotland, 
however, and only partially to Ireland. Severe 
penalties are imposed by the act on the illicit 
sale of liquor, on drunkenness in any public 
place or highway, upon permitting drunkenness 
or gambling, or the harbouring of jirostitutes 
on licensed premises, upon harbouring constables 
on such premises during their hours of duty, 
and upon bribing or attempting to bribe them. 
The act further fixed the hours of closing, but 
empowered the local authority to gi-aiit exemp- 
tions from them Avhen the conveuienco of many 
persons engaged in laAvful business so required. 
Any licensed person, on a third conviction for 
offences against the act, is to forfeit his licence, 
and to be disqualified for five yeara, and his 
premises Iqr two years, from receiving another ; 
but a conviction more than five years old is not 
to be token into aeeount for the pwi]jo8e of 
increasing any penalty. In every district a 
register of licences is to be ke])t showing 
particulars of all convictions, etc., Avhich shall 
bo open to ins]_>ection by any ratepayer, bolder 
of a licence, or owner of licensed premises. 
A licensing committee of not less than throe 
members is apjiointed annually by the justices 
in counties and boroughs. In boroughs, how- 
ever, licences must bo confirmed by the body of 
justices who Avould, but for the act, have been 
authorised to grant licences. An annual value 
is fixed by the act for all licensed promises 
according to their situation. Penalties under 
the act are recoverable by summary conviction, 
subject to an appeal to quarter sessions. No 
justice can toko part in administeiing the act 
Avho has any bonelicial interest in tlie manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors. Tlie 
act of 1874 modified that of 1872 as regards 
the hours of closing and other jioints, many of 
the modifications being of a mitigatory char- 
acter. The statutes ^relating to the drink 
traffic embrace pi u visions with regard to the 
grant of licences, the qualifications of premises 
for a licence, the poAvers of licensing authorities, 
the transfer and removal of licences, protection 
of oAAmei 3, the conduct and closing of premises, 
offences against public order, legal jiroceedings, 
refreshment houses, liabilities of innkeejiors, 
brewers’ licences,* and various minor details 
touching the ti’affic. The jmblic revenue is 
largely fed by the excise duties and licences. 
Pitt first produced a general scheme of excise 
in 1784, aud this was embodied in the 
Consolidation Act of 1826, which forms the 
basis of the existing Iuav. The malt duty was 
abolished in 1880, hut brewers and distillers 
must stil^ take out an excise licence, aud pay 
duty on everything manufactured. A licence 
is also necessary to wholesale or retail dealers 
in beer, spirits, or Avine. By the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 the duties on retailers’ licences 
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are trausfeiTed to the county councils. An act 
of 1830 allowed beer licences to be taken out 
without application to the magistrates, but later 
acts brought all beer-houses and refreshment- 
houses under their control. Special sessions 
are lield once a year under the General Licensing 
Act of 1828, for the grant and renewal of licences, 
and at more frequent intervals for dealing with 
ajiplieations for transfers. Tlio Wine and Beer- 
house Act of 1869 defines the regulations with 
regard to licences for the sale of drink to be 
consumed off the premises. In Scotland, the 
Homo Drummond Act of 1828 regulates the 
general licensing arrangements, but the Forbes 
MacKenzie Act of 1863 (amended in 1802 and 
1807) provided a now form of magistrates’ 
eeitilicate, which jjrohibited the sale of liquor 
beU'ceii 11 r.M. in large towns, or 10 p.m. in 
the country, and 8 A.M., and during the w'hole 
of Sunday. The Irish licensing laws are similar 
to those of England, but with some modifications 
in favour of the jmblican. An act of 1874 
introduced six-day licences, and in 1878 an- 
other act enforced total Sunday c.losing exeej)t 
ill the five largest towns, 'J'lie liquor ri'gula- 
tions prevailing in the colonies are very diverse. 
New Zealand and Queensland are the two 
Australasian colonies with full jiowers of lo(!al 
option, but the [uivilege has heen litlle used. 
Limited ojilion prevails in the other colonies 
with the c.\ee])tioii of Tasmania. In South 
Africa stringent legislation exists against the 
sale of intoxicants to natives, but there are 
frequent complaints that it is not suHiciently 
enforced. As regards whites, the laws are in- 
cllieient. Legislation in the crowm colonies on 
the drink traffic is very varied, local option 
being met with as well as Sund ly closing and 
the pi’ohihition of the sale of dunk to minors. 
Tlie imjierial })arliameut has p'^riodically dis- 
cussed the liquor question :is affecting India 
and Ceylon. Canada has a local option law' 
known "as the Seott Act (1878), under which 
localities can close, hy a majority of votes, all 
licensed premises without compensation ; hut 
when imblie ojiinioii changes in any district 
the sup])ression may he iwersed. Speaking 
generally, restrictive laws jirevail in some lorm 
throughout the whole uf the Dominion, while 
in the, North-A\’est Territories there is total 
prohibition. Throughout thfi larger portion of 
Canada, the United States, and some of the 
Australasian colonies, t'.vo important provisions 
prevail, under one of which the relatives of 
any person who conics to his death through 
Ir * 'xicating liquor may sue the seller for 
damages ; while under the other both magis- 
trates and the relatives of intemperate ptusons 
may notify the sellers of drink not to supply 
it to sucli persons. This latter power is now 
being adojited in many colonial liquor acts. In 
many states of the American Union prohibitive 
legislation, as the Maine liquor law, obtains, 


and in others the high-liconce system is adopted. 
Alike in Great Britain and the colonics public 
sentiment grows in favour of legislation which 
shall strike still further at the growth of the 
liquor traffic (see GoTHENiiTJEOr System). 

Recent acts pnssed are the Licensing Amend- 
ment (Scotland) Act 1897, the Habitual In- 
ebriates Act, 1898, the Beer Retailer^ and 
Spirit Grocers’ Retail Licences (Ireland) Act 
1900, and the Licensing Acts of 1902 and 1901. 
The act of 1902 contains excellent provisions 
ill respect to drunkenness, the granting of 
licences, and the better regulation of clubs, 
but fails to embody many recommeiidatioms 
contained in the two Rej)orts of the Boyal 
Commission on Lieon.sing Laws presented in 
1899, including entire Sunday closing, Local 
Ottion, and, in jiartienlar, a largo reduction 
in the nninber of licensed premises. This last 
jioint is met by the act of 1904, which Intro- 
duces componsatiou for lieenees withdrawn for 
reasons other than misconduct or unsuitability 
of promises, etc. A large reduction* of licences 
has followed. This act also greatly assists the 
movement to abolish the tied-hou.so system. 
A Licensing Bill iiitioduced in 1908 failed 
to pass. Tlie Children’s Bill 1908 excludes 
children under 14 from puhlio-houses. The 
Piihlic-IIouse Trust movement since 1902 has 
endeavoured to got public -house's into ]ml)lic 
liauds, to eliminate ])rivate profit, to maintain 
publie-hoiisos as refreshment and not drinking 
saloons, to provide, counter-attractions and only 
the most wholesome ai tides, and to establi.sh 
canteens on largo public woiks, lu 1909 tbe 
Liquor Licences -were increased by £2,600,000. 

[Spo fiord, yinirn'c^H /I Imanac, Slalta/icul, Fina7i- 
rud, Political, 1879-84.--6%rtWtder/j, Encyclopoidia., 
vol. vi. — Jlazell’s Annual. — Dewar, Lifpwr 
Lcnh for ikMland . — Stoiu', Justices" Manual . — 
Economic Journal, September 1902.] 0. B. B. 

LIRA (Italian coin). The equivalent of the 
French franc (see FiiANC). 

LIST, FiiiEDiUCH (1789-1846), was the eon 
of a respectable tanner at Reutlingen. Not 
liking his father's business, he became a clerk 
in the public service. Ho continued a diligent 
cour.se of self-culture, aud already in 1816 had 
risen to the jiost of ministerial under-secretary. 
The king of Wiirtemberg, being desirous of 
claiming popular effervesconce in his State by 
liberal concessions, made Von Mangenlieim his 
chief minister. List warmly supported the 
reform movement, and was appointed in 1817 
professor of economics and “St^tspraxia” in the 
university of Tubingen. On the fall of the 
minister, List, having acted as adviser of the 
recently - founded society of ti’ade and manu- 
factures, wliich aimed at the abolition of intomal 
duties as an impediment to commerce, was 
obliged in 1819 to resign his professorship. He 
was elected a member of the Wiirtemberg 
chamber, aud worked earnestly for an extension 



of self-government, for the introduction of jiiry- 
ti ial and jmblicity of proceedings in criminal 
cases, for the sale of the domains, and other 
reforms. He was in consequence expelled froni 
the chamber and condemned to a ten months* 
imprisonment, from which he was released on 
promising to quit the country. He then emi- 
grated to America, where ho remained from 1 825 
to 1832, was successful as a journalist and as 
a speculator in coal and railways, and acquired 
favour with the rcniisylvanian manufacturers 
by his Out! hies of American Poliimil Economy, 
1827, which contained a defence of protective 
flu ties. After having been cm[»loyed on a 
mission to Paris, lie became in 1832 United 
States’ consul, lirst at Leipzig, and afterwards 
lor Baden. On his settlement in Germany lie 
devoted himself to the advocacy of a railway 
sy.sto^i for that country, to which, at the time, 
many intci-ests and prejudices were o]iposed ; 
aufl really gave a powerl'ul imijulse to its con- 
struction. He throw himself somewhat later 
into the agitation fora Zoi-lvkrein, and contri- 
buted greatly to its success by his ardour and 
eloquence. With this practical movement his 
name must always bo closely a.ssociatcd, and 
through it, with the history of Germany, lie 
was personallv ill-su})ported by the public, and 
had to bjruggle with linancial difliculties ; and, 
bodily disc'^se and sufTering being added, he sank 
undei the buiden, and died by his own hand 
30th November 1840. 

Germany owes List a great debt of gi'atitudo 
for the SCI vices he rendered in the promotion 
of he.- material prosperity. When rc.sidiug in 
Aniei'ifa, ho 'aid that his own country always 
lav it. tliO backgiound of his plans, and on his 
retuni rio woiked in her interest with extra- 
ordinary zeal and assiduity. As an authoi; ho 
is known chiclly by his Das Nationale System 
der Fnlitiscnev Oeko'iwmie, of which theihvtand 
only pu.hLisiied volume, dealing with Inter- 
national Trade, appeared in 1841 (7t.* ed., 
by Ehoberg, 1883). In this work he is much 
indebted to A. Muj.ler, a deeper thinkc’- than 
himself, some of whose best thoughts are repro- 
duced in it, though in a less abstract and more 
practical form. Like that WTitor, lie takes up 
a position in some respects strongly antagonistic 
to Adam Swri'il, who, in his opinion, kept 
private interests too exclusively in view, and, 
when he ceased to be individualistic, became 
cosmopolitan. The national idea is predominant 
in List. Between the individual and humanity 
—he says — stands the nation, a collective and 
continuous existence, possessing a deep-seated 
unity founded on a *thousara bonds of feeling 
and interest — with a descent, a language, a 
literature, a history of its own, and laws, institu- 
tions and economic ai>tit des peculiar to itself. 
To its permanent well-being, on which depends 
the ultimate highest good of all its niemhcr.s, 
the immediate interests of individuals, which do 


I not always further it, sliould be strictly sub- 
I ordiuated. Tlie really important object is not 
the jtresent creation of exchange values, but the 
development of the productive powers of the 
nation. The retiuiremcnts of dihercut nations 
must be met in clilfereut ways, depending partly 
on their res[)ectivo characteri.stics, but chiefly 
on the degree of dovelojuncnt w-hich they have 
attained. All commiinitios — at least those of 
the tenqierate zones — after emerging from the 
liunter and jiostoral systems of liie, ])ass through 
throe successive economic stages: (1) that of 
agiiculture ; (2) that of agriculture united with 
manufactures ; and (3) that of combined agri- 
culture, manulactui-es, and commerce. The last 
of these forms of national economy, as it is the 
product of a liigher grade of evolution, so also 
is gi-catly supciior to the otlicrs in its reflex 
influence on civilisation. It marks the full 
maturity of a society ; and it is the function of 
government to facilitate by suitable economic 
measures the natiual movement of the com- 
munity towams thi.s liighest stage. In the 
purely agricultural ])eriod, free tiade with l icher 
and more cultivated societies is the right })oliey 
as tending most to the advancement of the 
national culture. And it becomes so again 
when the productive powers of the nation have 
been fully developed. But in the intermediate 
stage a gradually introduced protective system 
is the ])ro[)er resource for training and maturing 
the industrial cajiacitics of a people, wliieh, in 
its absence, could not liold their ground in the 
home market against the coni})elition of more 
advanced communities. Thus the protective 
system ought not to bo a permanent order of 
things, but temporary and provisional ojily. 
It is, ill fact, a means of industrial education 
carried on at the expense of the nation, and 
ought to cease with the necessity for it. 
According to List, England alone in his time 
had rc-ached the highest stage, and Franco was 
approaching it For •England free trade was 
the right policy. When Germany under, and 
by means of, protection, should have completed 
her industrial education, and so enabled herself 
to overcome the obstacles to her success in the 
markets of the world presented by the already- 
acquired superiority of other countries, free 
ti-ado ought to l^ccorao her policy also. And 
the adoption of that system by all nations under 
like conditions would realise the economic ideal 
and mark the consummation of general well- 
being. This theory, thou^ stated too abso- 
lutely and thus requiring modification, seems 
certainly to contain some elements of truth. 
List, besides criticising effectually weak points 
in tlio systems of his predecessors, did much 
towards iatroducing the relative historical spirit 
into economic studies, and emphasising the 
political — and in some degree also the moral — 
considerations which often enter into the solu- 
I tion of industrial problems. His writings 
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referring for the most part, directly or indirectly, 
to questions of the day, had a powerful effect 
in Germany by interesting the middle classes 
in economic doctrines and making those doc- 
trines subjects of general discussion. 

Apart from his errors of prinoi[)le, and the 
materialistic tinge which — though he would 
have repudiated the charge — undoubtedly 
colours his ideas, his chief faults are a tendency 
to exaggeration, the product in part of his 
eager temperament and exuberant rhetoric, 
his habit of unduly depreciating the economists 
whose views he controverted, and looseness and 
want of system in his exposition of scientifio 
principles. He had the art, however, of catch- 
ing the popular car ; and indeed it is im])ossible 
not to be attracted by the freshness, the vigour, 
and the tone of profound conviction, which 
characterise his writings, as well as by his ardent 
patriotism, and his intense belief in the great 
future which awaited his country. The success 
of his principal book, though ^^ided by the 
harmony of its tloctrines with thecontem[>orary 
circumstances and Jispiratious of Germany, was 
not exclusively due to this, but was the merited 
reward of its contributions to economic thought. 

List also wrote much in the public journals of his 
time in favour of the creation of a railway system 
and the establishment of the Zoi-iiVKUEiN, and 
founded, in 18lh‘l and 1843 respectively, si)ecial 
organs lor the atlvocaey of these objects. He also 
contributed a series of articles to the Stmifi- 
Lexicon of llotieck and Welcker. Amongst his 
minor pieces may he meutioned, Das Nationah 
Transport- s^i stem (1838). — Die Achervesfassungy 
die Zwrgwvrthscha/t und die Aus’u.nndervng, 
1842, ill which he advocabsl tlio ‘ grando-culture,’ 
and Die poliiisch-iilconomische Natumal-einheit der 
Deutschen (1848). There is a colh’cted, tliougli 
not ooinplete, ciition of List’s writings by Hansser 
(3 vols., ] 850), with a biographical memoir of luni. 
'llie National System was translated in America 
by G. A. Matile, preface by R. Colwell (18.5G), and 
in England by Ram pson Lloyd ( 1 88.0 ). N ew edition, 
Introduction by J, Rhield Nicholson (1904), 

[fjcser in Allg. Deutsche Biogr. — Eheberg in 
Handw. der Staatsiaissenschaften. — Roscher, Qesch. 
der N. 0., p. 970. — Kautz, Die gesch. Entmche- 
lung der N. 0., p. 670.] j. k. i. 

LITERARY PRORERTY. See Copyright. 

LTITLE GOES. A siiccios of lottery de- 
clared unlawful by 42 Goo. IM. c. 119. 

[Wharton, Tjaw Lexica Uy sub wee.'] 

LITH, Johann Wilhelm von der (1709- 
1775), belongs to the numerous class of German 
writers and statesmen who, during the IbLh 
Cf !'uy, considered most questions of adminis- 
tration and finance from the standpoint of what 
they called populosityy i.e. the development of 
iwpulation. Tliis prepossession, nat,vral in a 
country which had been depopulated by the 
havoc of religious And political wars, was pushed 
by them to an undue exaggeration, shared by 
the German princes anxious' to strengthen their 


military power. For instance, these writen 
mostly advocated the excise system hecaiiss 
excise duties arc paid without compulsion, and 
do not excite the population to emigi’ato. 

Tliese and jianillel opinions are maintained- by 
Von der Lith in bis PoUtische Betrochtungen von 
verschiedenen Artcn der Sf-enern (Politic,^! Con- 
siderations on dilVerent kinds of Taxation), 1751, 
and in his Neue vnllsiandige erunesene Ahhand- 
lung von denen Stcuern und derm, vortheilhafter 
ICinrichiung in eineni Lande nach dm Orundsdtzm 
einer wahreny die Verhesserung dor Macht eines 
Regejrteu und die Gliickseligkeit seiner Unterthanen 
unrJeenden Staatskunst (A new and comjdete Ex- 
position of a beneficent System of Taxation on the 
principles of a true statecraft which furthers the 
])Ower of a ruler and the hai)piticss of his Subjects), 
1766. — Roscher, Oesch. der Nat. Oek. in Deutsche 
lamiy i». 425, describes the latter hook, although 
dry and Inuivy, as showing a solid knowledge of 
German and foreign financial institntioiiS and 
literature. K. ca. 

LIVERY. The term “livery,” moaning at 
first an allowance (liberatio) in food and cloth- 
ing to the servants of great nu'diaival honse- 
holda, soon came to ho restricted to the gift of 
clothing, and then to tlie clothing itsidf. It 
became common in England in the 14th 
century for tbo gioat lords to clotbo their 
retainers in a nniform, and to give “livery of 
company” also to iboir friends and dependants, a 
practice which greatly increased the tendencies of 
the time towards baronial lawlessness and faction. 
Accordingly it was restricted by a long scries 
of statutes, beginning in the reign of Richard 
IT. ; though it was not until the accession of 
Henry VII. that the government was strong 
enough to enforce them. 

[Dr. Stubks, Const. Jlist.y iii. § 471, was the first 
to [ay .stress upon the custom of livery as “an 
important element among the disruptive tendencies 
of the later middle ages.” The well-kuown story of 
Henry VIT, and the Karl of Oxford is told by 
Lord Bacon in his Life of that king (see, for 
another sense of the term, Land, Law uklatinq 
TO ; Seisin).] w. j. a. 

LIVERYMEN. The wearing of a uniform 
1,1 VERY {q.v.) was not peculiar to baronial 
rotiimos ; it was common upon festive or 
ceremonial occasions with the members of 
fraternities of various kinds — including the 
fraternities of emfts. In a petition of 1389, 
the Commons j)rayed not only that the liveries 
of lords should he restricted, hut also that no 
livery should he given “under colour of gild or 
rmteriiity,” and “that no craft should give 
lively to any.” In 1406, however, the statute 
conceniing liveries expressly exempted “gilds 
and fraternities, and also the }>oople of niisteriea 
that be founded and ordained to a good intent 
and purpose.” At this time probably every 
member of the companies of ciafts wore tlie 
livery from time to time ; but before the end 
of the century it had in London become a 
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mark of a certain siiporiority of some nionibers 
over others — a change due perhaps to the in- 
creasing costliness of the attire, and the nn- 
willinguess of ordinary fj'oenien to lose th- 
tirne necessary for attending pageants. Among 
the drapers in 1493 there were 114 “of the 
craft jp the clothing,” 115 “ of the brotherhood 
out of the clothing,” and 60 in the bachelors’ 
company. By about the middle of the 
IGth century the “livery” constituted in 
most of the crafts a higher grade to which the 
more substantial freemen were admitted by the 
court of assistants, iij)on the payment of 
heavy foes. In the smaller companies it would 
seem that the “ livery ” at fimt included all or 
almost all the employei-s, in the greater only 
the more substantial ; but during the next 
century the companies began to lose their close 
conngetion with the industrial occui)ation3 
froTii which they liad arisen. An act of 
common council in 15 Edward IV., ordering 
the heads of the companies to come to elections 
“with the honest men of their misteries in 
their best liveries,” led to the liverymen obtain- 
ing an exclusive nght to vote both for the 
chief civic magistrates and, until 1835, for the 
members of parliament for the city ; the gather- 
ing of the liverymen of the companies for the 
former purpose is known as the “common 
hall.” Tbo social position of livcr 3 Tnen during 
the last two hundred years is sufficiently 
indicated by the act of the court of aldermen 
in 1697, “that no person shall bo allowed to 
take ii])on himself the clothing of any of the 
twelve companies unless ho have an estate of 
£1000, of th ' inferior comjianies unless he have 
an e; 'ate of £500.” At present, with about 
10,00o ordinary froomon, there are some 7300 
liverymen in the several coraiianies ; of these 
about 1500 constitute the courts of assistants 
(see also Companies, City of London). 

[The early history of the “ livery ” ■'V'll be 
fvmnd in Ashley, Economic History, i. pt. li. pp. 
125-132. The present position of the livery 
in tlie various compaiucs may be best tudied 
in the RepoH of 11. M. J Avery Gimpanies' Com- 
mission (1884), which is conveniently summarised 
in the Iniroductum to Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
Liven/ Companies (1892), where also will bo 
found some indications os to the peculiar privileges 
and burdens of liverymen.] w. J. a. 

LIVERY COMPANIES. This term for those 
“ companies ” in London which have gi-own out 
of the old fellowships of crafts, and the Liveky- 
MEN (<7.1?.) of which had an exclusive right to 
the civic franchise, would seem +o have come 
into use in the 18th or <arly 19th century, 
probably with the appearance of “companies” 
of another sort from w'hich they needed to bo 
distinguished. William Herbert, the librarian 
to the Corporation of London, entitled his 
book The Eisioi'y of the twelve great Livery 
Compmies (1834), and the royal commission 


of inquiry appointed in 1880 was designated 
the “Livery Companies’ Commission.” But 
it does not seem that any clear distinction has 
been dniwu by competent authority beiwoon 
“livery” companies and those otlier companies 
— of which several survived until (piite recently 
— which had a somewhat similar origin (see 
CoMPANiE-s, City of London). w. j. a. 

LIVERPOOL, CiiARLE.s Jenkinson, first 
Earl of (1727-1808), was horn at Winchester, 
of an old Oxfordshire family. After a dis- 
tinguished career at Oxford, ho began to pre- 
j>are for jmblic life. In March 1761 he was 
apfiointcd by Bute an under .«!ecrelary of state, 
entered the House of Commons, and filled 
various minor offices until 1772, when ho was 
ajipointod vice-treasurer of Ireland, and a privy 
councillor. "J'hi-ee years later ho pm chased from 
Fox tlie Valuable patent i)lace of clerk of tlio 
pells in Ireland, and became master of the 
mint. In 1778 be was appointed .secretary at 
war under Lord North, and was .supposed to 
possess almost unbounded inflmmee over the 
king and the prime minister. Pitt, whose com- 
mercial and financial policy he Avarmly admired, 
appointed him a member of tlie board of trade 
in 1783. Jenkinson bad a large share in 
framing the commercial treaty between Groat 
Britain and America of 1781, and he also 
assisted to establish the South Sea fishery. 
In 1786 ho was created Baron Hawkesbnry, 
and was appointeil chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster and piesident of the committee of 
council for the affairs of trade and plantations. 
He was created Earl of Liverpool in 1796. 

Lord Liverpool’s speeches in the House of Peers 
were almost entirely confined to economic and 
financial questions. In 1797 he defended the 
constitution and conduct of tlie fonimittee ap- 
pointed to report on the suspension of cash pay- 
ments ; and the following year .spoke in defence 
of the Assessed Taxes Bill, hy Avliich an income 
tax of 10 per cent wasjmpo.-ed on incomes above 
£ 200 . 

Lord Liverpool wrote A Discourse on the Con- 
duct ike Government of Great Britain in Respect 
to Eeutral Nations, publisheil 1758, 2nd c«l. 
1794 ; (this tract, which is described by M'Culloch, 
Lit. Pol. Econ., as being “learned, moderate, and 
able,” supports the view that “neutrals are not 
to be allowed to ^rry on a trade dnring war from 
which they had been excluded during peace,”) and 
A Dissertation on the Establishment of a National 
and Constitutional Force in England independent 
of a Standing Army, 1756. * 

In 1785 appeared, in 3 vols., his Collection of 
all Treaties of Peace, Alliance, and Commerce 
between Great Britain and other Poicers, from the 
Treaty of Munster in IG^S to the Treaties signed 
at Paris in 17S3. 

In 1865 Lord Liverpool addressed his well- 
known letter to the king (George III.), published 
as A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, 1805, 
reprinted 1846, and in 1880 by theBank of England, 
which " comprises ... a greater amount of infer- 
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mation respecting tlie coins of the kingdom, and a 
more comprehensive and elaborate exposition of 
the principles on which the coinairo should be con- 
ducted, tlian is perhaps to lie met with in any other 
publication” (M‘Cnlloch, Lit, Pol. Econ.). 

This work w^as orir;inal]y written, with the co- 
operation of Ceorge Clmlmers, as a draft report for 
a conference of tin* privy council in 1798, ap]K)intcd 
to enquire into the state of the coins, etc., and it 
had great influence in the adoption of the gold 
standard in 1810. (See second Earl of Liver- 
pool.) 

[Yonge’s Life of the Second Earl of hvmrpoul . — 
Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. — Annual Pei/uter, 1808. 
— And Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 
xxix.] a. B. s. 

LIVERPOOL, Roretit Banks Jenkinson, 
second Earl of (1 770-1828), educated at Charter- 
house and Christ Oliurch, Oxford, entered parlia- 
ment ill 1790. Appointed in 1794 to the 
India board, he becaino, five years later, master 
of the mint. 'When his father was raised to 
an earldom ho was known as Lord Hawkesbury. 
IIo was a close student of ])oIitical economy and 
iinance ; in 1796 he maintained that the com- 
mercial condition of Great Britain— notwith- 
standing the pressure of the great war — was 
more prosperous than at any ante edent period, 
and regretted that the system of appropriating 
a million annually to the extinction of the 
national debt had not been adopted at the close 
of the previou-s war in 1748, as the burden 
w’ould have since been lifted from tlie sbouldcrB 
of the nation. Hence it was natural that he 
should regard the sinking fund established by 
Pitt as “unquestionably the greatest measure 
ever produced by the ingenuity or wisdom of 
man,” and gave his adhesion to the fiiiaiicial 
axiom that the supplies, or a considerable 
portion of them, should be raised within the 
year. 

As foreign secretary he negotiated tlie Treaty 
of Amiens in 1801. Tivo years later ho was 
raised to tlie Upjicr IIo/isc os Baron Hawkes- 
bury during his lather’s lifetime. In 1 808 lie 
became Earl of Liverpool on the death of his 
father. In 1810 the bullion committee of the 
House of Commons reported on the depreciation 
in the currency. Lord King and other large 
landowners refused to receive their rents except 
in gold ; and guineas were extensively bought 
at from twenty-three to tweuty-seven shillings, 
by agents of the government, to remit to the 
Peninsula. Lord Stanhope introduced a bill 
iu the House of Lords to make it illegal for any 
person to give more money for guineas, lialf- 
gUi. as, etc., than their lawful value. Lord 
Liverpool at first opposed this bill, but subse- 
quently assisted in carrying it through. 

During the same session he suppoj-ted Mr. 
Vansittart’s bill on the sinking fund, which 
repealed the act of 1802, but adhered to Mr. 
Pitt’s original measure of 1 792. Lord Liverpool 
also sunuorted Miv Van-3ittart’a Cblehraled reao- 


lutions, in opposition to those of Mr. Horner, 
which arlvocated a return to cash payments. 
One of Vansittart’s resolutions afllriiicd that 
bank-notes were equal to gold despite the fact 
tliat £100 of notes could only purchase 
£86 : 10 : 6 of gold. Party feeling alone can 
account for the support Vaiisittart rcceiv.jd. 

Ill 1812 Lord Liver}>ool came into power at 
the head of a purely Tory ministry, the first 
ten years of which witnessed much reactionary 
movement on the continent and at home, the 
mismanagement of the national finances, the 
increase iu the duty on foreign corn, and the 
adoption of coercive measures for dealing w'ith 
di.scoiiteiit ill England. All these things were 
charged to the incapacity of the government. 
Personally, Lord Jjivci’iiool ivas a frro trader, 
and regarded the corn law of 1815 merely as 
an ex])eriment. When Huskisson and Civmiiig 
ioined the ministry, ho began to liberal iso Die 
tariff, and desired to retain a portion of the 
property tax, a measure which \vould have 
greatly favoured tlio ivoiking cIas.sos. But 
Oj)posed by Wliigs and Tories .alike, it was 
defeated in the Commons. In sjnto of its 
reactionary policy on eei tain national questions, 
and iiiucli vacillation of opinion. Lord Liver- 
pool’s ministry may be regaided as the pioneer 
administration of fi’co trade. 

Besides those already iiieaitioucd, the following 
are the principal fmuneiiil events of Lord Liver- 
pool’s ministry. Iu 1816 be carried the measure 
entitled “An Act to provide lor a Now Silver 
Coinage, and to regulate the currency of the Gold 
and Sliver com of this Realm ” ; which estahlished 
the gold .standard in this country and made silver 
token moiiey{comed at the rate ol sixty-si.x shillings 
(o the owner instead of sixly-two) the standard rate, 
andiHmited to forty shillings as legal tender. The 
effect ot this act lias been severely critioisod, and 
it was commented on by W. Huskisson (g.v.) at 
the time. In 1818 he carried a projiosal fixing 
the ensuing year as the time for the resumption 
of cash payments. Ho cordially siqqiorted Peel’s 
bill to regulate the employment ol children iu 
factories. In 1819 reduction in taxation was 
followed by various measures iu the direction of 
free trade ; and in 1820 the premier expounded 
his liberal ideas on the subject of foreign com- 
merce, but showed that our laws with respect to 
agricultural produce alone threwan insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of complete freedom of trade, 
The sinking fund was a blunder which has never 
been defended ; but Liverpool’s general policy 
with regard to the currency and couiinercial panics 
during the early years of George IV.’s I'eign has 
been both warmly eulogised and objected to ai 
the cause of much financial trouble. 

In 1821 the bill for the resumption of cosh' 
payments was carried through both Houses, and 
iu defending the substitution of gold for £1 notes, 
to the extent of six or seven millions, Lord 
Liverpool also vindicated the measures taken to 
establish an efficient sinking fund, to the amount 

nf five. millimiH. Hh nvitTAuaprl liii»iuu1P no 
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in principle to legislation wliich favoured or 
burdened one industry more tlian another, and 
had approved, on its own merits, a system ol un- 
restricted trade ; though he admitted that a 
country which had so long followeil an opposite 
policy could not easily abandon it. But in 1826 
lie avowed that neither the corn law of 1815, 
iior tkat of 1822, was applicable to existing cir- 
cumstances of prevalent distress and industrial 
depression. He declared himself individually 
responsible for the ministerial proposal to confer 
on the administration a discretionary power to 
[)ermit a limited importation of corn ; and this 
power was shortly afterwards cxerci.sed. In fact 
the j’Temier’s oitinions were moving so rapidly in 
the direction of an amelioration of the corn law's, 
that he ]ircparcd a mc.isnre of relaxation which 
was introduced in the new jiarliament, though 
illness jirovented him from personally conducting 
tlie measure. 

Tie severe money panic in Phigland at the close 
ot 1825 led to the stoppage of a great number of 
banks, wliile the whole circulation of thocountiy 
was practi'ally paralysed. Government at onee 
resolved to issue one- and two-pound Bank of 
England notes to leliove the country, and an 
extraordinary coinage of soveieigus was ordered. 
In the session of 1826 the Sriiail Note Bill was 
passed, which provided for the suppression of 
notes under £5. By a further measure the law 
of 1708 w'as repealed, and banks with any number 
cf partners were allowed to bo established beyond 
‘.ix'y-livt miles from London, while the Bank of 
England was iiermittcd to establish branches to 
bo earned on by its agents. 

[Memoh's of the Public Life and Administration 
of the Earl of Liverpool, 1827. — Life of the Seamd 
Euii of Li^^epool, by C. D. Yonge, 3 vols. 
1868. — Kebbel’s llidory of Toryism, 1886. — 
Diet 'nary of KHionnl Biography, vol. x.xix. — 
Annu>d Register, 1828.] G. B. S. 

LIVING WAGE. This expression is gener- 
ally confused with the cognate “niiiiimiini 
w’age,” e.g. the lowest rate paid on a slidiiig- 
scaU arr.iigenieiit, whldi may be deliiied as 
the claim of labour to a definite low < .dly or 
weekly ^v’ago, W'ithoiit any guarantee of the 
jierinaiient employment w'luch W'ould make it a 
wage suflicient to live on. It came to the front 
during the great coal strike of 1893. But it 
is impossible to limit the claim of a living wage 
to liny section of workers, — by wliorii, indeed, 
it might bo attainable given strict combina- 
tion, limitation of numbers, and maintenance of 
[iricc, — and tho expression seems likely to take 
root as tho clain' of labour generally to a pre- 
foreiico share in tho total product of industiy. 

Plausible as the catchword seems, on examina- 
tion it does little more than sug^'^est questions. 
Is any preference share really possible — say that 
tho guarantee of a living raised tho sluice-gates 
of population ? Suppose the claim granted, is tho 
“ living” in question mere physical subsistence 
or life at a conventional level? and is it a 
“family wage” or an “individual” one? If 
Great Britain’s estimated income, divided by 


its population, gives some £36 per head, what 
kind of living wage docs that income provide 
even on the footing of an equal distribution ! 
Would the national iiu;ome be maintained and 
increase if it were thus distributed? How far 
may the “ living ” of capital bo i educed without 
reducing the national dividend and so reducing 
the living wage ? Unless industrial cflicicnoy 
increase proportionally with the living wage, 
how conki our freo-trado country compete with 
others ? All the same, lias labour not a better 
claim to a preference in tlie uaLioiial dividend 
than any other factor? If equal distribution 
would give so siiiall a sum per liead, xvliat kind 
of living does ilic present distribution afford to 
the masses ? 

The expression gives at least one valuable 
reminder. Gilleii {Essays in Finance, second 
series, 1886, p. 463), comparing wages in 1883 
with wages fifty years before, has calculated 
that the income of the manual labour classes 
per head has increased on the average much 
more than 100 percent. Taking this with tho 
fart that wcaltli in Great Britain seems to 
iiicrcaso more than twice as fast as population, 
it is obviously possible that the standard of 
living should btea'lily rise ; and it is right that 
average industry should claim a wage rising in 
correspondence — always remembering that a 
real rise in wage may be expressed in low prices, 
and that cliangcs in euiTcricy may even disguise 
an increase of wage in lower money figures. 
But the dislocations seemingly inevitable in 
any system of conqiotitivo industry make 
any guarantee of a living wage by individual 
cmifioyers impossible, and throw doubt on the 
possibility of its being guaranteed under any 
imaginable organisation of human society. 

[Giffon, The Growth qf Capital, 1889. — Smart, 
Studies in Economics, 1895. — Marshall, Elements, 
eb. xii. § 16, cp.CoMHinr, Stanuaim) oi.\]w. s. 

LIVKE. Of the many notable featni’cs in 
the liiiaiieial history, of France none is more 
remarkable than the complete distinction be- 
tw'een money of account and tlie money in 
actual circulation. The distinction was neither 
unique nor original, but in no country ivas it 
so sbaiply drawn as in Franco from the lOLh 
to the 18th century. The origin of tho money 
of account is traced by all autlioritics to a 
capitulary of ChVles the Great, which ordered 
that the pound of silver {l.ihra argenti) sliould 
bo divided into 20 soUdi, and each Solidus 
{q.v.) into 12 denarii ^sce* Denahius). From 
this time the terms of coiiiincrcial transactions, 
whether sales or contracts extending over a 
period of time, were expressed in linres, Sous, 
and Denikrs. These always retidned tho 
same proportion to each other, 12 deniers to 
the sou, and 20 sous to tho livre. In Frankish 
times all three terms may liave denoted actual 
coins, but under the Capot kings these dis- 
appeared from cii'culation. In tho 1 1 th centurj 
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tho Mauk, containing 4608 grains, took the 
place of the livre or pound as the ordinary 
measure for the wciglit of bullion. From this 
time tlie livre ceased to connote any idea of 
weight, as it liad already of coin, and thus the 
separation of tlie money of account was com- 
pleted. In latei- times tlie names reappear, 
tho sou iVor and tho denier d'or, but the 
existence of those coins was very short-limi, 
and they had no connection whatever with 
^he son and the denier as terms of account. 
An infinite variety of coins were issued from 
time to time, such as the agnel or nwiiton 
d'or and tho gi'os and prtits tonrnois under 
Saint Louis, tho dcus d'or and tho hlu'ncs 
of the Valois kings, louis d'or and the louvt 
d'argent of the Bourbons, etc. But the value 
of all these coins was expressed in the money of 
account, i.r, in Unres^ so/is, and deniers. 

The break-up of the Karolingian cmiure ]mt 
an end to the monetary centralisation whicli 
Charles the Great had established. In Francin 
Occidental iSy which hocamo Franco, the great 
vassals claimed and obtained the right of private 
coinage in their own domain. What is more 
extraordinary is that tho money of account 
became localised as well as the circulating 
coins. Thus wo hear of livres, smis, and deniers 
with local designations, e.<j. Parisis, Tourriois, 
Manccaux, Poitevins, Toulousains, Angovins, 
etc. The Capet kings, originally dukes of 
Paris, natui'ally adopted tho livre parisis of 
their own domain. As time went on the 
power of tho crown developed steadily at tho 
expenso of feudal privileges. Saint Louis 
ordcrcj;! that the royal money should circulate 
everywhere side hy side with that of the lords, 
and forbade the latter to imitate the king’s 
coin. This policy, steadily pursued by his 
successors, resulted in tho locognition of a 
single ciiiTency for the whole of Franco, and 
the local money, wlmre it suivived, was re- 
stricted to small copper cipns with a very small 
area of circulation. But during the process of 
centralisation, one of tlio local monies of ac- 
count came to be ad op toil by the crown. The 
livre loumois had come into general use in 
southern Franco, and when Languedoc was 
annexed to the royal domain, its method of 
reckoning was retained side by side with that 
of Paris. From this time W'C hlive two alterna- 
tive monies of account, the liiyre sou and denier 
parisis, and tho livre son and denier tonrnois. 
Tho former money wfla ahvays valued a fourth 
higher than the latter. A livre parisis equalled 
20 parisis and 25 sons Ummois. Thus 
when a mark of silver was valued at 2 Uvrrs 
parisis, it would at the same time be equivalent 
to 2^ livres tonrnois. This double ^.system 
lasted till the reign of Louis XIV., who abol- 
ished tho livre parisis and retained only the 
livre tonrnois and its divisions, which had long 
been the mono'v of account in ordinaiy use. 


Although the proportion between ‘ the livre, 
the sou, and the denier remained unaltered from 
the time of Charles tho Great to the Kevolu- 
tion, their actual intrinsic value was subject to 
constant change, almost invariably in tho 
direction of depreciation. It wmuld take too 
long to trace the variations in the value/ir the 
livre, which have been treated with equal 
learning and acuteness by several French 
writers. A few salient facts' must suffice. The 
exact weight of Charles the Great’s libra argenti 
has been disputed, and tho amount of silver it 
contained has been variously estimated as equal 
to 86 francs 97 centimes, or to 78 francs 20 
centimes of modern money. Of course its 
purchasing power wms infinitely greater, but it 
is sinqdcr and safer to ineasui'C only intiinsic 
value in silver. Under Louis l.\. (1226-1272) 
the livre was equivalent to only ahoi^; 18 
francs. By the 18th century it had fallen to 
jiractically 1 franc, and at times to about 80 
eentimes. 

This steady depreciation of the money of 
aecoimt was primarily due to the fact that the 
coinage W'as in tho hands of tho king, who con- 
sidered that lie had a right to mak(3 a ])rofit or 
Seignioraue on the process. It is obvious that 
the distinction between money of account and 
actual money ollcred to the French kings ex- 
ceptional temptations and up])ortunities for 
debasement. In other countries, W’here no 
such distinction existed, the king could only 
debase by ro-coining the metals either with less 
weight or with a larger arlmixture of alloy. 
In Franco tho king could employ tliis method 
if he chose, hut he could also have recourse to 
a simpler expedient. Wlien tho cruwm ordered 
tho issue of coins, it was neeossary not only to 
fix tj^eir j>ropoiLion to the mark of gold or of 
silver, but also to settle their value in terms of 
the money of account. This latter value was 
not always expressed on tho face of tho coin, 
and therefore it was jierfcctly easy for a king to 
dcjireciato the livre by new edict giving a 
greater nominal value to the same coin. Tlie 
royal methods may be illustrated by two 
actual facl^ from tho history of Philip IV., who 
is pilloried both in contemporary chronicles 
and in history as the faux-rrwnnayenr. When 
he came to the throne he found a silver coin in 
circulation, called tlie gros toumois, issued by 
his grandfather, Louis IX. Fifty-eight of 
these coins wore made from the mark of silver, 
and the value of each was 1 sou, or the twen- 
tieth part of a livre. Among the new coins 
struck by Philip was a petit tonrnois, of which 
116 were made from the mark, and wdiich 
should therefore have been worth 6 deniers, or 
just half the gros of Louis IX. Instead of 
this, the edict fixed its value at deni&rs. 
As tho new piece could not have circulated sido 
by side with the older coinage, a new ordinance 
raised the gros ioumois from 1 to 16 
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deniers, without making any change whatever 
in the coin itself. Tlic result of these two 
changes was to reduce the intrinsic value of the 
livr& tournois fi'om about 18 modern fra.ucs tfk 
about 14 francs 40 centimes. It is needless to 
insist upon the damage that must have been 
done^o trade by such changes as these serve to 
illustrate, and history is full of the indignation 
which they excited. There wus one obvious 
remedy for these abuses, viz. to fix bargains by 
weight of silver, so that the debtor should in 
the end ])ay to the creditor as many marks as 
he had received. This expedient w’as frequently 
attem[ited, but was as often [)rohibitcd as being 
ail attack upon the royal ])r('rogative. 

With the old monarchy fell the monetary 
syslem wlddi it had at once misused and up- 
held. 'J'he constituent assemhly introduced the 
modern arraiigcmeut by wliich the mint is 
simjny a hiisiness organisation for aflixing a 
stamp to the precious metals, and charges 
nothing beyond the expense of the ])roce.ss, 
except iii*the case of coins whose legal tender 
is limited. Tlds change was completed by the 
law of the I7th Ceiininal of the year xi. (28th 
Mardi 1803), which fixed the franc at 5 
grammes of silver with a fineness of nine-tenths. 
It is true tliat the law of 14th July 1860 
lowered the intrinsic value of the franc and 
iimited its legal tender. Ihit by that time 
cvet;ts hail occurred which practiciilly estab- 
lished a gold standard in France, confirmed 
by the law' of 1875, closing the mint to the free 
coinage of silver. The change of standard 
makes no (hTerciiee to the flict of the disai»- 
pcaraiice in I’rance of that distinction between 
tho noney of a' couiit and the coin in circula- 
tion yS which the liwe is the most prominent 
illustration. 

[See Diicange, Olnssarium, s.v. “ Monefa.’' — 
Le Blanc, Traiie hvitorigv^ des mo 7 imtes de 
Frattcp. — Vuitry, J^tudes sur le regivie finander de 
la Frunce. — P. Cldsinent, Jacques (Joeur e' Charles 
ra] u. L. 

LIVRE DE RAISON, Tiin, was in old French 
i^iher raiionmn) the ledger into wliicii every 
banker and merchant was obliged to enter his 
receipts and expenditure. But’ in southern 
Franco, and especially in Piovence, tho term 
included family -books (livres de faviiUe) in 
which the head of the family used to put down 
genealogical details and miscellaneous notices, 
for instance of political events and famines ; the 
information yielded is oflon invaluable for tbc 
student of economic history. 

[Attention was first called to the Livres de 
Raison by M. Clvirles do Hibhc, a friend and 
disciple of Le Play, in ids ^ 'amille au ICme iHkle 
(1867). Since then many have been publi.shwl, 
some of then going so far hack as the 14th 
century ; a bibliography on the subject occupies 
52 pages in M. Tamizey de Larroqiie’s Livt'e de 
Raison de la Famille de Fontainemarie (Agen, 
1890). See also Ch. de Rjbbe, Le Play d’apris 


sa Onrrespo7idance (1 S84), pp. 127-139, and I^visse, 
IHstoire de France ^1902), iv. 2nd part, pp. 152 
and 159.] E. ca. 

LIVRET (Fr.), tho little book workmen in 
France were formerly rec]iiireil to hold under a 
law of 1st December 1 803. It was delivered by 
the mayor of the place of domicile, and served 
to contain the date of entering and leaving tlie 
service of each nnployer, and had to be pre- 
sented for tho visa of the mayor, or coinmi8.sary 
of police of the district, on each change of 
employment or residence. Masters w'ere for- 
bidden to make any other entry, either favour- 
able or iinfavonrahlo, concerning tlio conduct 
or qualiricalions of the w'orkmaii, but, if the 
man ow'cd money for wages advanced, the 
debt could be noted on the livrct^ and the next 
ein]doyer became liable for a sum not exceeding 
thirty francs, which he could recover by a 
deduction of 10 per eeiit from the w'orktnan’s 
pay. The lirrcl served as a passport in the 
interior, and w'orkmen travelling without oiio 
were liable to be arrested as vagrants. LirreUi 
were abolished by a special law' of 2nd July 
1890, but by the same law masters are com- 
pelled to give, if domaiided, a certificate con- 
taining Oxclnsi vely the date of entry and leaving, 
and tho kind of work on which the man was 
employed. Lim'cts were at one time imposed 
by decree on domestics of both sexes, but the 
rule was rarely observed. T. L. 

LLOYD’S. The name of the association by 
which Underwriting business is mainly car- 
ried on in T^ondon. Tho meeting of merchants 
who, in 1688, habitually used the colfee-house 
of Edward Lloyd in Tower Street, and which 
afterwards inigiated to his coffee-honse in 
Lombard Street, gradually developed into the 
powerful institution incorporated by tho act of 
1871, W’itli “all the rights and privileges of a 
corporation sanctioned by parliament. Accord- 
ing to this act of incoi’iioratioii the tlirco main 
objects for which th^ society exists are — first, 
tho carrying oia of tho business of marine 
insurance ; secondly, tlie protection of the in- 
tere^ls of tho members of the association ; and 
thirdly, tho collection, publication, and diffu- 
sion of i'ltclligonce and infonnation with respect 
to shipping.” 

The association is managed by a committee 
appointed by the members. Of these the “under- 
writing ” raemhers deposit security for the fulfil- 
ment of their engagements. The business is con- 
ducted in a very simple manner through brokers 
who write down the name of the ship, the master, 
the circumstances of the voyage, and the amount to 
be insured. Each underwriter who agrees to join 
subscribes his name and the sum he takes. 

The immense development of the shipping busi- 
ness ofnhis country in recent years (see Fueight) 
has been followed by a very large increase in the 
business of marine insurance, of w'hich a great 
part is carried on at Lloyd’s (see INSURANCE, 
Marine). 
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tho Mauk, containing 4608 grains, took the 
place of the livre or pound as the ordinary 
measure for the wciglit of bullion. From this 
time tlie livre ceased to connote any idea of 
weight, as it liad already of coin, and thus the 
separation of tlie money of account was com- 
pleted. In latei- times tlie names reappear, 
tho sou iVor and tho denier d'or, but the 
existence of those coins was very short-limi, 
and they had no connection whatever with 
^he son and the denier as terms of account. 
An infinite variety of coins were issued from 
time to time, such as the agnel or nwiiton 
d'or and tho gi'os and prtits tonrnois under 
Saint Louis, tho dcus d'or and tho hlu'ncs 
of the Valois kings, louis d'or and the louvt 
d'argent of the Bourbons, etc. But the value 
of all these coins was expressed in the money of 
account, i.r, in Unres^ so/is, and deniers. 

The break-up of the Karolingian cmiure ]mt 
an end to the monetary centralisation whicli 
Charles the Great had established. In Francin 
Occidental iSy which hocamo Franco, the great 
vassals claimed and obtained the right of private 
coinage in their own domain. What is more 
extraordinary is that tho money of account 
became localised as well as the circulating 
coins. Thus wo hear of livres, smis, and deniers 
with local designations, e.<j. Parisis, Tourriois, 
Manccaux, Poitevins, Toulousains, Angovins, 
etc. The Capet kings, originally dukes of 
Paris, natui'ally adopted tho livre parisis of 
their own domain. As time went on the 
power of tho crown developed steadily at tho 
expenso of feudal privileges. Saint Louis 
ordcrcj;! that the royal money should circulate 
everywhere side hy side with that of the lords, 
and forbade the latter to imitate the king’s 
coin. This policy, steadily pursued by his 
successors, resulted in tho locognition of a 
single ciiiTency for the whole of Franco, and 
the local money, wlmre it suivived, was re- 
stricted to small copper cipns with a very small 
area of circulation. But during the process of 
centralisation, one of tlio local monies of ac- 
count came to be ad op toil by the crown. The 
livre loumois had come into general use in 
southern Franco, and when Languedoc was 
annexed to the royal domain, its method of 
reckoning was retained side by side with that 
of Paris. From this time W'C hlive two alterna- 
tive monies of account, the liiyre sou and denier 
parisis, and tho livre son and denier tonrnois. 
Tho former money wfla ahvays valued a fourth 
higher than the latter. A livre parisis equalled 
20 parisis and 25 sons Ummois. Thus 
when a mark of silver was valued at 2 Uvrrs 
parisis, it would at the same time be equivalent 
to 2^ livres tonrnois. This double ^.system 
lasted till the reign of Louis XIV., who abol- 
ished tho livre parisis and retained only the 
livre tonrnois and its divisions, which had long 
been the mono'v of account in ordinaiy use. 


Although the proportion between ‘ the livre, 
the sou, and the denier remained unaltered from 
the time of Charles tho Great to the Kevolu- 
tion, their actual intrinsic value was subject to 
constant change, almost invariably in tho 
direction of depreciation. It wmuld take too 
long to trace the variations in the value/ir the 
livre, which have been treated with equal 
learning and acuteness by several French 
writers. A few salient facts' must suffice. The 
exact weight of Charles the Great’s libra argenti 
has been disputed, and tho amount of silver it 
contained has been variously estimated as equal 
to 86 francs 97 centimes, or to 78 francs 20 
centimes of modern money. Of course its 
purchasing power wms infinitely greater, but it 
is sinqdcr and safer to ineasui'C only intiinsic 
value in silver. Under Louis l.\. (1226-1272) 
the livre was equivalent to only ahoi^; 18 
francs. By the 18th century it had fallen to 
jiractically 1 franc, and at times to about 80 
eentimes. 

This steady depreciation of the money of 
aecoimt was primarily due to the fact that the 
coinage W'as in tho hands of tho king, who con- 
sidered that lie had a right to mak(3 a ])rofit or 
Seignioraue on the process. It is obvious that 
the distinction between money of account and 
actual money ollcred to the French kings ex- 
ceptional temptations and up])ortunities for 
debasement. In other countries, W’here no 
such distinction existed, the king could only 
debase by ro-coining the metals either with less 
weight or with a larger arlmixture of alloy. 
In Franco tho king could employ tliis method 
if he chose, hut he could also have recourse to 
a simpler expedient. Wlien tho cruwm ordered 
tho issue of coins, it was neeossary not only to 
fix tj^eir j>ropoiLion to the mark of gold or of 
silver, but also to settle their value in terms of 
the money of account. This latter value was 
not always expressed on tho face of tho coin, 
and therefore it was jierfcctly easy for a king to 
dcjireciato the livre by new edict giving a 
greater nominal value to the same coin. Tlie 
royal methods may be illustrated by two 
actual facl^ from tho history of Philip IV., who 
is pilloried both in contemporary chronicles 
and in history as the faux-rrwnnayenr. When 
he came to the throne he found a silver coin in 
circulation, called tlie gros toumois, issued by 
his grandfather, Louis IX. Fifty-eight of 
these coins wore made from the mark of silver, 
and the value of each was 1 sou, or the twen- 
tieth part of a livre. Among the new coins 
struck by Philip was a petit tonrnois, of which 
116 were made from the mark, and wdiich 
should therefore have been worth 6 deniers, or 
just half the gros of Louis IX. Instead of 
this, the edict fixed its value at deni&rs. 
As tho new piece could not have circulated sido 
by side with the older coinage, a new ordinance 
raised the gros ioumois from 1 to 16 
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Method of Raising, p. 021 ; Internal Loans, p. 621 ; 
External Loans, p. 621 ; Conversion Loans, p. 621 ; 
Forms of Docninents of Ownership, p. 622 ; Under- 
writing, p. 622 ; Issue of Loans, p. 622. 

Method of Kaising. Government loans aie 
either internal or external. I'he sjiccial char- 
acteristic of an inienml loan is that it is payable, 
interelt and principal, within the country issu- 
ing it. A foreign holder of such a loan stands 
on the same legal footing ns a citizen ; hut 
occasionally, and not as a matter of right, 
special arrangements have been made by foreign 
governments for the jiayment of coupons abroad, 
for the convenience of foreign holders, through 
an agent. Such an arrangement might, of course, 
cease at any moment. 

An exienml loan is raised in part, or entirely, 
abroad, and its principal and interest are 
payable abroad as w'ell as at home. Most 
counfl-ies have issued loans of both kinds. The 
moans by which loans of either class are issued 
aio : 

A. Pubttc issue : 

(1) By tenders at (or above) a mini- 

mum price per cent. 

(2) By tenders at a fixed price per 

cent. 

B. By direct sale to a banking or financial 

iK'Use, which house .sells again to the 
]iii1'lio w'lien and how it jdoaseji. In 
tnis case the first purchaser is said to 
take the loan “firm,” and when retail- 
ing the loan to the public he may, of 
coarse, invite tenders either at a mmi- 
mum or at a fixed price. 

The selection of the mode of issuing the loan 
dope] d.s on cirmiiistancea. Countries whose 
fiuan<. d position is good go direct to the public, 
merely ])aying a bank, or a financial house, a 
conmiission for the use of their premised, and 
staff, if they do not issue through a batik of 
thoii own.' f’rcnch loans are issued tiirougli 
the Bunk of Fiance, but when Frai was 
financially paralysed by the events of 1870-71 
she raised a large loan through a great Anglo- 
American house. The British goveinment 
makes issues through the Bank of England, the 
United States thronghiisTreasury; countries 
of less than the highest credit issue their loans 
through finance houses, with whom the loans 
are said to be “domiciled.” 

If the loan is issued at a minimum price, 
the competition for it among invostore takes 
the form of the offer of prices above the mini- 
mum ; if at a fixed price the competition takes 
the form of applications in exi>ess of the 
amount really wanted. In the former case 
allotments are made on the principle of giving 
a certain percentage of the amount tendered for 
at a certain p'ice, and giving all tenders above 
that price in full. The price will, of course, 
depend on the extent of the tenders. Some- 
times a “ syndicate ” applies for more than the 


whole loan, ind only gets a small proportion 
because it has uoi offered as much as the 
general public, but usually syndicates hit on a 
figure at which they get nearly all they wish 
for. 

If tenders are made at a fixed price, the 
method usually followed in the case of foreign 
loans, the nominal amount of the tenders is 
sometimes enormous, but many of the largest 
applicants would bo very sorry to be taken at 
their word. French government loans and the 
issues of the Credit Foncier have been applied 
for thirty or fort}’ times over. The jilan of the 
issuci's in such cases is to allot to all small 
tenders in full, and the balance of the loan, 
after this is done, is divided rata among 
the larger applicants, whoso tenders are assumed 
to be, and probably are, more or less specu- 
lative. 

It does not come within the scope of this 
article to discuss the pm poses fur which public 
loans are issued, but it is not out of place to 
observe that wiien a finance house takes a loan 
“ firm," this operation iiuiy mean that it has 
already lent the government money in some 
funii or other, by an advance on treasury bills, 
for instance. When this is the case there is 
ofleii a very considerable diflereiico between the 
price the gov<!rnnient obtains for the loan and 
tliat at wliich the finance house sells it to the 
public. In the past some very remarkable 
transactions of ibis kind have taken place, 
particulars of which will be found in the report 
of the House of Commons committee on loans 
to foreign states, 1875. The difference in 
price may be justified, for the money lent in 
the first instance may liave tided the borrowing 
sUite over a penod of difficulty and enabled it 
to improve its credit to such an extent that the 
price asked at a subsequent date is justified. 
Ill all such cases the eh ai after and position of 
the house wdiieh issues tlio loan is the real 
guarantee for its soundness, and intending 
subscribers to a ’ an* cannot be too careful in 
coii idoriiig the history, especially the recent 
histor y, of the house whose name they will have 
to rely on. 

Conversion Loans . — During the “nineties” 
loans of this class w^ore numerous, owing to tlie 
amount of capital seeking investment having 
increased much*moro rapidly than the volume 
of securities available for this puiqiose. All 
the great states of the world and many minor 
countries took advantage, of this condition of 
things to convert their debts from a higher 
to a lower rate of interest. Tlio method 
adopted was usually to aiinounee a new issue 
at the low'cr rab^, to w'hieh the holdei’s of the 
older issues had the right to subseribo in bond 
on specified terms. If they did not wish to do 
this they were paid off at par with the money 
subscribed to the new loan by the public. 
This is usually the plan pursued. Sometimes 
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Buoli a conversion fails, tlirough neai’ly all the ' 
old holders refusing to send in their bonds and 
the public sulweribing nothing, the gov’^erninent 
having over-estimated its credit. On several 
occasions the credit of tlie govornniout has been 
amply good eiiougli to justify the ojteration, 
but its rujht to cai ry it out has boon questioned 
by holders of tlio older loans, on the ground 
of the wording of the bond, which, it was 
contondtid, did not permit redemption before 
a certain date, 'flie contention of the govern- 
ment, in such cases, usually is that the words 
relating to redemption mean that tlic loan 
must he redeemed at the date menlioncd at 
the latest. Tlie conversion of the Egyptian 
[)roferenco loan, in 1888, led to a serious 
dis[)ute of tliis kiinl, and in 1894 the con- 
version of the Turkish trihiite Joans caused 
a similar <lis(inssiou. In conueetioii with the 
gr('at war the llritish government has con- 
verted nearly all the pre-war stocks into 5 per 
cents by successive o[)eratious, with the ex- 
cejition of consols (2^ per cent), of which 
£277,1 88,480 were still outstanding on 31 st 
March 1920. Holders of the 3i ]tei cent war 
loan were allowed the ojition of converting 
into the 4i })er cent war loan ; £62,74.^,471) 
were outstanding on 31st March 1920. 

Form of Documents of Ownership . — Loans are 
either registered as stuck or are issued in llie 
form of bonds to bearer, with a sheet of coupons 
attaclied representing the amounts of interest 
due lialf yeaily (or quarb'rly). This hist is 
the form in which the majoiity of external 
loans arc issued, as such bonds are more widely 
niarkc table, than registered stock. They arc 
liable to be stolen, liow'evei’, while certificates 
of registered stock are of no use jicr sc to any 
one but the rightful owner. 

Umlerw7‘itin(j.~ This term is used to denote 
an agreement entered into witli an issuing house 
by capitalists who bind themselves to take part 
of a loan to he issued hy sucli iiousn at a certain 
price, in case the juiblic do not subscribe for it. 
Tlie majority of loans of any magnitude are 
thus “ undcrwritlon.” The consideration for 
the service rendered is paid in the form of a 
commission. If the loan is sold to the public, 
the uiidenvriters merely pocket their commis- 
sions, but if not they have to take up tlieir 
quotas. 

hsue of tuan-s ahwe cr r nder jjar, — The decision 
as to the price at which a loan shall be issued is 
dictate<l by various circumstances. In ilie case 
of governments whose credit is only moderately 
good, the Usual practice is to sell the loan at less 
than oar, in order to make it more attractive, for 
a cautious initsior who has made up his mind to 
choose one of two loans at different rates of piterest, 
but yielding the same rate on the capital invested, 
will almost invariably take that which is under 
par. Governments' iu gix»d credit, on the other 
hand, usually ask at least jmr for their issues, 


though this rule is not invariable, os it has, in 
some cases, been considered worth while issuing 
at a discount in order to establish a loan at a low 
rate of interest in the market. The most remark- 
able iiistamic of this was the persistent issue by 
the British government of 3 per cents (later 2^ 
per cents) which had fre(iuently been under par. 

' In most cases, unless the discount is moderate, 

I tlie cre.atioii of debt which is only jiartly repre- 
I neiited hy the actual receipt of c.ash is ol (loubtful 
wisdom, the better plan being to borrow at par 
at a liiglier rate of interest for a moderate term 
of years, which enables the country to take 
advantage of any improvement in its credit by 
refunding at a lower rate when the idd loan 
matures. The great war has raised the rate of 
hiterest on the best secuiities to nearly 6 )icr cent 
even for this country. w. ii. 

LOCAL FlIfAlSCE is a subject of increasing 
importance. Tlio aggregate reeei])ts of the local 
authorities of England and Wales for ]9f'8-9, 
excluding leceipts from loans, amounted to 
£121,952,594. The juincipal items woie : 
Public Bates .... £C1,273,458 
Imperial Coiitrihutions . . . 21,35.5,732 

Tolls, dues, and duties . . , 4,665,030 

Beeeipt.s from real and funded propel ty 3,1 7 6,440 
Sales of propel ty . . . . 228, 094 

Fines, fees, penalties and lieenees . 1,301,360 

Revenue from waterworks . . 4,909,627 

do. gasworks . . 7,487,871 

do. tramways and light 

railways . . 8,030,076 

do. electric lighting . 3,491,040 

do. markets, cemeteries, 

sewage woiks, baths, wash- 
houses, libraries, hru-biigades, 
lunatic - a.sylums, hospitals, 
slaughter - houses, harbours, 
piers, docks ; excluding receipis 
entered as rates, tolls, dues, etc. 1,763,461 
Itejiayments in resjiect of private 

improvement works . . 1,327,379 

I’he public rates, which constitute nearly the 
whole of local taxation, are levied upon the 
occupiers of real projierty ; the sum jjayable 
by each occupier being in proportion to the 
annual value of tlie lands, premises, etc. occu- 
pied. The poor law provides for the assessment 
and collection of the poor-rate ; and with this 
rate several others, e.g. the county ct)uncil, 
rur.al district council, and parish council rates, 
arc collected. The general district and other 
rates separately collected, are based on the 
poor-law valuation. 1'hore is, however, a reduced 
as.sessnient of agricultural laud, railway.^, etc. 
to certain uiban charges, and it is suggested 
that the system should be generally modified 
m another direction by the levy of special 
rates for town improvements upon tbo persons 
primarily benefited. Fiiiaiiciall; .peaking, the 
areas of the separate local authorities are inde- 
pendent ; but the metropolis occupies an 
anomalous position it is an aggregation of 
authorities whose financial indc)>oudence of each 
other is modified by the presence of a common 
poor fund and an equalisation of rates fond. 
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The poor rate valuation of England and Wales 
in April 1910 was £217,180,184 ; of London 
alone £46,054,305. The sums raised as rales in 
1 908 -9 represent for England and Wales an average 
rate of 6s. 1 •2d. in the £, or £1:14 ; 11 per heod 
of population. The average for the metrojiolis is 
6s. 1 O'] d. or £3 : 7 : 7 per head ; for the pi ovinces, 
5s. 10‘6d. or £1 : 10 : 1 per head. The rates .show 
an ind^ease in ten years of 50 }ier cent, a rate of 
growth rather more tlian tliat of taxation for 
imperial purposes. In considering further the 
geograpliical distiibutiou of th(i burden, it will be 
found that the increase is mainly confined to urban 
districts. In the twenty years 1889-90 to 1908-9, 
the rates in the metropolis have doubled. Omitting 
school and poor rates, those levied by extra- 
metropolitan authorities have more than doubled. 
Those levied by extra - metropolitan }»oor law 
autliorities increased 52 per cent. In addition to 
local taxation, £21,355,732 was received during 
1908-9 from imperial taxation, and distributeil 


thus • 

County and District Councils . £17,482,575 
Poor Law Authoi itics . . . 2,470,510 

Mctropolitftu Police . . . 1,111,874 

Distress (JomttdUees . . • 223,802 

Other Autliorities . . . 66,941 


£21,355,732 

Some £*7,000,000 of the above arose fiom certain 
imjierial ta'ajs permanently granted to local 
aulborities, and therefore was not a charge of 
auL.uil b.pply, but belonged to the category of 
charges on the (JONSOLiDATRi) Fund. The cx- 
lieuditnre of the surplus from this .sum, after 
meeting c-utain charges, is within the discretion 
of the grantees. 

ri.<i aggug.ite local expenditure, excluding 
expenditure < ut of loans, was £121,910,746. The 
pnnf pal items were ; 


llelief o< the poor, including salaries, 

but excluding pauper lunatics . £12,29^,282 

Pauper lunatics .... 3,729,765 

Polic-^ 6,578,807 

Ediic ition, including expenditure of 
sciiool boards, school attendance 
committees, reformatorie.s, indus- 
trial schools, toelmieal and inter- 
mediate education . . . 26,8 i2, 798 

Highways, bridges, and ferries 
(including s avenging but not 

lighting) 13,898,680 

Gasw orlcs 7,155,577 

Public lighting .... 2,232,495 

Electricity supply (other than for 
public lighting) . . • 3,347,571 

Tramways . ... 7,289,326 

Waterworks .... 5,360,280 

Sewerage and sewage tlisposal works 4,690,507 

Markets 862,301 

Cemeteries 718,020 

Fire lirig ides ...» 644,083 

Parks, pleasure grounds, etc. , 1,336,058 

Public libraries and museums . 702,579 

Baths, wash-houses, etc. . . 747,514 

Housing of the working classes . 549,713 

Hospitals (not Poor Law Infirmaries) 1,910,829 


Harbours, jiiers, docks, and quays . £4,251.868 


Justice— cost of administration . 957,565 

House - reiuse — rcinoval and de- 
struction of (scavenging other 
than that of streets and road.s) . 2,126,879 

Other public works and purposes . 6,105,980 

Private iini)rovemeut works . . 1,278,916 

Salarie.s, establishment, legal and 
parliamentary expenses not 
charged to particular undertakings 3, 94 3, 898 

Unapportioiicd loan charges . . 2,382,455 


The numerous ami increasing duties imiiosed by 
parliament upon tlie local, especially tlie urban 
authorities, involves an expenditure which bus in 
the past steadily grown, and which tlicre is reason 
to believe will continue to increase in the future. 
Economies must therefore cliiefly be administrative. 
Some supjdementary means there are : lor example, 
the making of an annual financial statement or 
budget by tlie county councils is compulsory ; and 
the audit of accounts by the central authorities is 
gciuTal, the auditor disallowing any item of 
account which is contrary to law. Mnnieipal 
coiporations and metrojjohl.in parishes, however, 
elect their own auditors, ami lorm an important 
exception. In several instances the rate in the £ 
which may be levied is limited. It may also be 
noted that a considerable part of the outlay of 
luban authorities is upon uiideriakings of an 
industrial nature, and that the more important of 
these usually return a profit. 

ScA)tla7ul. — The leeeipts of local authorities, ex* 
eluding loans, are for 19U8-9 as follows ; 


Rates, including water-rates, £1,023,000 . £7,376,000 

(Jas, £1,907,000, Kloctno Light, £fi(i3,000 . 2,470,000 

JtiqKiyiucntoii uccouiitof Private Improve- 
ments executed by Local Autlioi ities S3, 000 

Tolls, dues, tees, li«e.s, and reubi . . 1,662,000 

Imperial contributions .... 2,638,000 

Oilier receipts (including tramways 

£1,236,000) 1,031,000 


£16,110,000 

The Rateable Value was £32,713,450 and the 
rates (including both owners’ and occujiicrs’ rates) 
average 4s. 3d. in the £, or about £1 : 8.s. per head 
of the poimlatioii. liio expenditure, is as follows ; 


By Unions and Parislies jii Relief to tlie 

loor £1,612,000 

Oilier ' aiTicbial expenditure . . . 109,000 

School boaids 3,736,000 

Town and mnnicii>al authorities for police, 

sandary, and other imblic works . 9,962,000 

County authorities, police, etc. . . 1,900,000 

Cliurch and Bccle.sia.sticRl rates (heritors) 60,000 

Harbour authorities 1,600,000 

Other antliorities 106,000 


£18,886,000 

Out of a total of rate'- collected amounting to 
£6,636,000, iu 1907-8, £2,887,000 lell on owners 
and £3,750,000 on occupiers. 

Ireland . — Local recoijits for 1908-9 were : — 


Rates (including water raU'.s) . . . £8,466,000 

Tolls, fees, 8tam})^, and duos . . . 614,000 

Ga.s, elecfric light and tramwaj a . • 692,000 

Other receipts 628,000 

liiipcxial contributions .... 1,369,000 


£6,648,000 
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Ttie cliief items of expemliture were ; 


Unions and jjarishes in relief to the poor £1,335,000 
Rural district councils other than above . 1,015,000 

Town and municipal authorities for police, 

sanitary, and other public works . 2,798,000 

County authorities ior police, etc. . . 1,510,000 

IJarbour autlioiities . . . . (551,000 

Other authorities 75‘2,UU0 


Tlie rateable value (1909) was £15,6-17,773. 
'J’lie total rate.s raised w’ere 4n. 2^d. per £, or 
I.5.S. 0|d. per bead of tlie population. 

The varied duties of tliose engaged in tlic 
coiiijilex task of local goveniiuent can be best 
tiaced ill the aiiiiiial repoiLs of tlie loeal 
government board. They include the iiis]iection 
of workhouses, tiainiiig-sliips for jioor-law boys, 
eanal- boats, vaccination, adulteration of food, 
educatiou, eotiirol of motor-car.s, municipal water- 
W'orks, hou.siiig ol the working classes, rare of the 
unemployed, and iiitideidally mueh more. 

[Local taxation returns (England and Wales) — 
(Scotland) — (Ireland) — Il<.^ports ol I he local govern- 
ment hoard.— y> 06 ‘«/ Taxation,'\(>\\\ Aiuill893(168 
ot 1S93).— Report on Local Ttmftion, Kcotland 
(C. 7575 of 1895). — Wright and Unbbouse, Loral 
(lorcmvieni and Local TaMdion, 2nd ed.. 1894. — 
(}. 11. Blundell, Local Taxation and Fmancr^ 1895. 
Eor earlier diites: G. J. Goschen, Reports and 
Sjwecluis on Ijocal Taxation, 1872. — 11. H. Inglis 
Balgrave, The Local Taxation oj Hi eat liriiainaml 
Ireland, 1871. — Danby 1*. Fry, The Loeal Taxes 
of the t'nited Kinqdoni, 1 8 1 6. -- Bastable, Public 
I'inaricc, 3rd. ed. 1903. — Fawcett, Manual of 
Political Ecoiiomy, 1883. — W. H. Bmith, Relation 
between Local and Central Taxalu)n, Kcnn. JonrricUf 
June 1895.] w. h. s. 

LOCAL GOVERNM Ii:NT. The term “local 
govern men t,” often used somewhat vaguely, is 
best coil lined to denote the structure and opera- 
tions of those smaller bodies which are needed to 
Biip})lemeiit the action of the central authority. 
Employed in this sense, it has to bo distin- 
guished from federalism, and from the govem- 
mont of CoT-ONiES and deiicndoucics. The 
organs comprised under the designation “loe.al 
government ” are completely suboi-dinate to the 
central legislature, but have received a dele- 
gated power for their special functions. Owing 
to the gi’cater size of modern states, tliis process 
of delegation, scarcely reijuired in the classical 
city state (7r6\is), has been largely carried out, 
and is likely to increase in importance. In 
many cases local legislative or executive powers 
mark the earlier existence of/ cornjdete inde- 
[icndencc, which has disappeared under the 
gradual Centralisation that has been so 
jii'ominent a feature in Europeun history. But 
quite apart from these survivals there has been 
(ieKl''’*ato and conscious creation of local 
instituaons in most of the cliief modern states, 
and even where older forni.itioiis have been 
preserved, they are rather adajitcd to mcc't new 
ends than simply retained as relics of a past 
condition, as conspicmou.s examples the English 
legislation of 1888 and 1894 may be mentioned. 

Amongst the reasons for assigning ptvrt of 


the public functions to local bodies, the primary 
one is the desire to entrust special interests to 
the persons chiefly concerned. It is on this 
ground that most of the w'ork of municipal 
corporations and the similar niral councils has 
been regulated. The care of roads, the dis- 
posal of sewage, lighfing and water siqiply, 
are obviously matters of greater interest Ko the 
inhabitants of each town or district than to the 
nation at large. It is but just that the cost of 
particular services should fall on those wdio 
iicnclit by them, and that they should have the 
direction and nuiiiagcinent of such w'orks. 
Another cla.s.s of duties tliat may advantage- 
ously be assigned to local governing agencies, is 
that on which rigid and minute sujiervision is 
likely to be beneheial. Thus, the management 
of the English poor law is probably more 
ctrectivc than it would bo if placed directly 
under a centralised authority. Local admin- 
istrators, from their acquaintance with tlio 
particular circumstances, can form a sounder 
judgment on matters of detail thar the best 
organised central department. 

Again, it is often desirable to secure diversity 
rather than uniformity : the same general 
function has to he dischaigi'd in dillereiit ways 
a(;cordii)g to the vaiyiiig needs of diHercnt 
commiiniHes. Sjiccial conditions and habits 
have to be taken into account, and mot by 
suitable aiTangenients. The conce.ssioii of 
liberty to the several localities i.s the natural 
and most olfective \vay for attaining this 
object. Legislation and administrative actum 
])roceediiig Irom a loeal source will not fail to 
bear the, impicss of the conditions and special 
needs of the aica for which it was intended. 
Moreover, room is given for the trial of experi- 
ments, and foi* discovering by the test of 
expelience the merits of several competing 
metliods. The best modes of relieving indi- 
gence, or of regulating tlie drink trallic, are most 
likely to be discovered by the ado[itiou of 
diHcrent plans by local authorities, leading 
ultimately to general imitation of the succesa- 
ful ones (c]). Jevons, Methods of Social Ikfoi'm, 

pp. 266-270). 

In constitutional countries a furtlier reason 
for the diffusion of local government is the 
promotion of the public education of the 
citizens, a work in which “local administrative 
institutions are the chief instrument ” (J. S. 
Mill, Representative Government, ch. xv.). 
Gre.at Britain and the United States afford 
examples of the high value of the political 
training obtained by the exercise pf “self- 
government,” as opposed to thi ’ areaucraiic 
system resulting from Centralisation (see 
Bureaucracy). 

The extent to w’hich this jiroeess of devolu- 
tion can conveniently be carried is limited by 
the need for attending to the general interests 
of the nation. All matters of national concern 
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belong 2 )rima facie to the cciiti'al power. 
General legislation, the national defences, and 
the more important administrative works are 
of this class. There is, besides, in many cases, 
an advantage in tlie existence of a uniform 
system, constructed on a single pattern, and 
directed from a comraon centre. I'lie higher 
standard of intelligence and hotter technical 
skill at the command of the State is an addi- 
tional reason for entrusting tasks that specially 
recpiiiG those cpialitics to it, rather than to the 
smaller divisions. 

'riioiigh ])rofouudly influenced by historical 
conditions and by the accidents of recent 
l)olitics, tlie division of tasks between central 
and local goveinmcnt very largely conforms 
to the principles stated a])Ovc. Between tlio 
difrerent sets of local antlioritics the sanu' 
guiding rules are also a]']>licable. “As the 
coiintf i.s to tlie nation, so is the parish to the 
county,” .seems to lie an approximately correct 
proportion. The arc.as of local government, and 
the subdivisions admissible, arc to be de- 
termined on thc.se ground.s. One peculiarity of 
local government deserves special mention, m. 
the predominantly economic character of its 
work. Indccil, it is po.ssible to trace a re- 
semblance between the jirivate company and 
the Muiv’ rciPAnri’Y or Oommunk. This feature 
leads to tlic belief that in the local governing 
body it is desirable to I'cjircsont, not pensons 
meiely, but the various economic intcre.sts. 
Eipial voting power, without reference to the 
condition and interests of the voter, is a more 
than questionable {irrangcmcnt. 'J’his becomes 
very prominent in TjOcaT; Finance. One cla.ss 
of pc’soTis detennines exjienditure, aiurthcre- 
f(»re nt..os.sai i]y the amount of taxation or local 
debt. Another class has to bear the burden, 
perhaps without com))cnsating benefit. 

In the (ixecution of its allotted work the 
local authority may err by excess or defect. 
It may scede to unduly enlarge its fuiii'iems, 
and troT'cli on the field reserved for the Stab;, 
or infringe the rights of individuals ; so on the 
otlicr hand it may fail to discharge its duties, 
and thus injuriously alicct the welfare of the 
community or some section of it. Undue 

interfprtiice with property or excessive taxation 
may bo given as examples of the fonrier, 
neglect of sanitary prec.autiou.s, inadequate 
or ineflicieiit poor-law administration of the 
latter error. It is obvious that in a limited 
area special interests can nioi’C readily acquire 
power, and unpopular persons or groups arc 
more open to o^ipression. Kcmcdics for such 
evils are to be fouird purtlv in the cultiv-ition 
of public spirit and the sense of responsibility ; 
but where this fails it is necessary to protect 
those aggrieved, either by allowing them to 
seek redress from a court, or by apidicatioii to 
a department of the central government, like 
the Local Government Board in England. The 
II. 


power of the state has, however, to he exercised 
in many cases in which no individual appears 
as complainant. The needs of modern society 
have led to the cstablisliinent of a system ot 
inspection and control, limited, however, in its 
action, and chiefly dealing with poor-law 
administration (see Local Finance). The 
advantages of centralised and of local govern- 
ment are to a great extent combined by the 
method of .supervision ajiplicd by the central 
govcnimeiit to local activity. 

A grave jiroblcin in local government is the 
assignment of suitable divi.siou8. roor-relicf, 
educiition, sanitary adininistratioii, the main- 
tenance of road.s, etc., would aiqtear to be 
distinct duties calling for tlie creation of as 
many separate agencies. Simplicity and niii- 
fnrmiiy in }»lan are, however, very desirable. 
The principle “that in each local circum- 
scription there should be but one eh’cted body 
for all local business ” (Mill, Ixcprc&niicdim 
(jorernmetd) is generally .sound. English 
legislation has gone too far in the iniiltijdica- 
tion of local authorities with intei'secting 
boundaries. In this respect the French system 
exhiliits a marked contrast. The natural 
ojiposition between “town” and “country” 
makes a special form of local government 
nccc.s.sary for the former, assuming, in such cases 
as London, a great conqilcxity. Finally, 
separate administration i.s dc.sirablc for certain 
economic matters, such as a Dock, and a har- 
bour, and arterial drainage, whore the chief 
interest apiicrtuins to the class of traders or 
landowners rather than the community at large. 
Deviations from the gcncial jdan of subdivision 
should always bo justified by some special 
necessity. 

[Ill addition to the various works on local 
government mentioned under Local Finance, the 
following may be referred to: J. S. Mill, TJejire- 
sentative Goi^miment, ch. xv., London, 1861. — S. 
Amos, The Science of Politic.% ch. vii., London, 
1883. — H. Sidgwhiw, '^/le Elements of Politics, 
ch. XXV., London, 1891 . — Local Goveriment and 
TaxaG ai in the United Kingd(m, Cnbden Club, 
1,S82. — Jeiiks, An Outline of English Local 
Government, London, 1894. — Albert Shaw, Muni- 
cipal Government on the Continent of Europe, 
189G ; Do. in Great Dritain.] c. F. n. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Tlie form of local government in 
the United States is prescribed by the constitu- 
tion and laws of each of the*sevcral states, each 
stale having thus its own system. However, 
three general types may he distinguished ; the 
town system, found especially in the New 
England states; the county system, found 
especially in the southern states ; and the 
mixed townshiji-county system, found in the 
central and north-western states. 

In Now England, the early settlers had 
mostly come from English towns, were members 
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of tho same religious congregation, and there 
was among them no sharp line of division into 
social classes. 'Flie necessity of co-o])eration in 
much of theii' work, the danger of attack from 
hostile Indians, the iact that they had come 
to America lor religious freedom and wished to 
worslii]! tjgether, kept tlicm grouped into small 
settlcMiients. It was but natural that their 
government, jiartJy fiom tradition, especially 
from the i)n;s.suro of local conditions, should be 
in form a i)Uio democracy, though doubtless 
men of ability and menus had great influence. 
The form exists to-day. 

Kegul.uly, at least once a year, and as much 
oftener as is needed to carry on well the town 
business, a town meeting is called by the town 
ollicers, the purpose of the meeting being stated 
in the call. JCvcry grown man who is a voter 
is entitled to attend, and in tlie smaller towns 
the attendance is generally large, though the 
line form<*rly imposed for non-attendance has 
been abolished. 

At this meeting a [iresiding officer — the 
moderator — is chosen, ami the town clerk acts 
as secretary. J^ach voter is entitled to make 
any motion relating to town business, and to 
speak. Here all questions relating to town 
improvements —roads, school-houses, drains, are 
discussed and acted upon ; needed taxes are 
levied ; g(meral regulations regarding town 
matters, e.g. the running at large of cattle, the 
muzzling of dtigs, are made ; the reports, made 
in detail, of the town ollicers, and their recom- 
mendations and estimates for the ensuing year, 
are heard and acted upon ; new officers are 
elected. 

The oflicei’S are “selectmen” from three to 
nine in number, who have the general oversight 
and managem en t of allairs not otherwise assigned ; 
the town clerk, who keeps the records and 
ngisters ; the treasurer ; assessors who estimate 
the value of property for purposes of taxation ; 
a tax collector ; constables to keep the jujace, 
serve legal ])apcr3 for the local courts, etc. ; a 
school committee ; overseers of the poor ; and 
various other officers as needed, and as suits 
the ])lcasurc of the meeting. Usually thoi*o is 
a pound master to impound stray cattle, a }>ath 
master to eai-o for the local roads, sometimes 
a measurer of wood, scalers of weights and 
mcasui’es, fence -viewers, and’ others. These 
oflicers carry out the will of the town as expressed 
at the meeting, or as they have boon given 
discretionary powot. ’Witliln their province 
they are supreme, no county or state authority 
ha ■ g right of control unless by securing a 
change in the law. 

In New England, the county has almost no 
governmental functions, serving chiydly as a 
judicial district for certain courts of record ; 
though in some states county' officers, usually 
a board of commissioners, lay out roads connect- 
ing dilferout towns, issue certain county licenses, 


see to the maiutenanco of county buildings, and 
care for some few other matters that concern 
several towns in common. It is noticeable 
that of late years the importance of the county 
in New England is increasing. In the main, 
however, the state is a group of towns. 

The early settlers in Virginia, a typical 
southern state, had received their grtfiits of 
land as individuals, not as congregations. 
Many of the estates wore largo ; tlie county 
was well supplied with streams, so that access 
to them was easy. The chief crop was tobacco, 
for the production of which unskilled labourers 
working under overseers are fitted. In con- 
sequence, negro slaves w'cre soon introduced, 
and the “poor whites” who W'ere compelled to 
perform manual labour lost social standing. 
An ari.stocratic type of society soon developed. 
Instead of town meetings, for which the settle- 
ment ill largo plantations at a distance from 
each other, as well as the tyjie of society, W'ore 
ill -adapted, a representative parish system 
developed. The twelve vestrymen, in whose 
hands most of the local govcniinental fimetions 
were placed, were at first elected by the people ; 
but soon they were granted or took the power 
of filling vacancies in their own number, and 
thus established their ai istocracy. The minister 
presided at meetings, and had power of appoint- 
ment of certain oflicers ; the vestrymen ajipoiiited 
the churchwardens, aiq)ortionod parish taxes, 
acted as overseers of the poor. 

Many of the functions exercised in New 
England by the town were here left to thceoiinty. 
The county was smaller generally than in New 
England. It was also the judicial district ; but 
the court, besides judicial functions, had gener- 
ally in the south administrative duties as well. 
It su}»eriutended the repair and construction of 
roads and bridges, dividing the county into high- 
way districts and appointing local road surveyors. 
It estimated and asse.ssed and collected the 
county taxes, cared for county buildings^ etc. 
In later years, especially since the war of the 
rebellion, the courts have been confined more 
closely to judicial work, though in North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and elsewhere they still 
retain much administrative power, the sherift*, 
for example, collecting taxes, to the levying of 
which the judges must consent. In most of 
the southern states the chief administrative 
duties are given to a board of commissioners 
elected by the people, together with generally 
a county treasurer, auditor, superintendent of 
education, superintendent of the poor, super- 
intendent of roads, etc. In many if . the states 
the county is divided now into uool districts 
which are in good part self-governing j in some, 
town government has been introduced. The 
tendency is clearly toward the adoption of some 

I form of town government. 

As the central and western states were 
settled, the forms of local government adopted 
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were naturally modelled after those of the states 
from which most of the settlers had come ; but 
as the population was mixed, the advantages of 
both plans were seen as well os their weaknesses, 
and the result has been a mixed form, sometimes 
called the township-county form. Even those 
of the older states, situate between New England 
and tlfe south, e.g. New York and Pennsylvania, 
have a mixed form. In nearly all cases the 
predominance of the town plan shows that the 
early settlers wore chiefly from New England 
or from states Settled first by New Englanders — 
for example, Michigan, 'Wisconsin, Illinois, 
while the predominance of the county idea is 
found in those settled chiefly by southoraers, 
e.g. Indiana, or by the middle states having 
a mixed form of local government. Illinois 
furnishes an odd exam[)le of a state in which a 
coinproniiso was made leaving to each county 
a chSice between the two systems. At first 
the southern counties chose the county system, 
the northern counties the town system ; but of 
late years the town system has been adopted in 
about four-fifths of the counties. 

In the main we find two types of the mixed 
system. In one, e.g. in Michigan, the town 
has a town meeting, as in New England, with 
similar powers ; but instead of a board of 
selectim.n a set of town officers, each with a 
S[iecial function, is chosen, though the super- 
visur clcjk, eud justice of the ]icacc servo as a 
town board to audit accounts and perform a few 
other Junior duties. The supervisor of each 
town, however, represents his town in a county 
board of supervisors that has wide powers. It 
provides for erection of county buildings, pre- 
scribe s the form of county records, procures 
supi)UvS for county officers, levies taxes, settle.^ 
claims against the comity, equalises taxes 
among the different towns, sets ofl'and organises 
towns and gives them their names, alters and 
lays out main roads, and builds bridges, or 
gmnts subsidies to small towns to aid t' cm in 
.similar work, and [icrforms many other duties 
that i-elalo to territory larger than the to^vn. 
The chief characteristic is the representation of 
the towns in the board. 

In most of the states with the mixed town- 
county system there is no town meeting, but 
the town officers are elected to perform inde- 
pendently, under the statute, their duties. 
Sometimes there are many officers, sometimes, 
as in Indiana, the one towiship trustee has 
groat power and performs many functions. In 
these states the towns are not represented in 
the county board ; but the board, usually of 
three commissioners, is eleoLed directly by the 
people, sometimes, as in Indiana, each one par- 
ticularly repi'esen ting a special district of the 
county in which he is resident, though chosen 
on a general ticket. The powers of the board of 
commissioners are s^ibstantially the samoas those 
board of supervisors already described. 


Tho coui.iies have also the usual officers 
needed for so much administrative and judicial 
work : clerk, treasurer, registrar of deeds, 
auditor, sometimes assessor, supermtendent of 
schools, surveyor, superintendent of tho poor, 
sheriff, prosecuting attorney, county judge, 
judge of probate or county administrator, 
coroners, the names of whose offices explain 
their duties. One should also mention in 
connection with local goveriiment in rural 
districts the villages that liavc an organisation 
in many ways resembling that of cities (see 
Municipality — United States of America). 
In many states, under general statute, a village 
of some 250 or 300 inhabitants and upwards, 
by special vote of tlio residents, may be organ- 
ised into a corporate body independent in its 
local aHaii-s of the town in which it is situated. 
It elects a president and small council with 
power to pass ordinances, to levy taxes for local 
im^u’ovemciils, sewerage, lighting, fire protec- 
tion, etc., appoint officers to keep the peace 
and perform other needed functions. 

As regards the relations of the local govern- 
ments to the state, they are all under tho 
constitution and statutes, so that by general 
laws the legislature may often materially modify 
their forms, and the county and town officers 
are often made to servo as state officers in duties 
for which they are suited by their position, e.g. 
collection of taxes, serving jjrocess for state 
courts, etc. Thus the government is a well- 
co-ordinated system througliout, with, generally 
speaking, no conflicting authorities. 

[Howard, Local Conditulimal Ilutury of iht 
United States. — Johis IJopJdns University Studies 
in Uistoryand PoliticMScie.nce.—lSxycQ^ American 
CimmvnweuUh. — Fisko, Vml Gmmment in the 
United States. — The statutes of the several statea.] 

J. w. J. 

LOCAL OPTION is a phrase recently brought 
into general use, which, perhaps, had its origin 
in a letter written Mr. (Gladstone in 1868, 
in which, dealing v 1th tho question of the 
Permissive Bill, ho said that he was disposed 
to “h't in the principle of local option where- 
ever it is found satisfactory.” ITiis principle 
is wider in its scope than tliat of the old 
permissive measure, which, if carried, would 
have permitted the ratepayers from time to 
time to decide ehlier entirely to prohibit or to 
leave alone the liquor traffic within thoii 
district, whether parish, burgh, or other local 
area. Local option is apjfiied to such legisla- 
tion as would enable a majority of the rate- 
payers of any district either to maintain un- 
changed, to increase, diminish, or wholly 
Buppi*e8s, the houses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. , As to tho methoil of exercising these 
powers, it might he jjoriodically, either by a 
plebiscite or through a board of representativeg 
elected for the purpose by the ratepayers. The 
difficulty as regards legislation lies in 
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great number of vested interests, as well as in 
the limitless variety of opinion as to the pre- 
cise amount of restriction to be employed. 
Thorough defenders of the existing liquor 
traffic system in its entirety, however, are few 
in number. On the other hand, the Gothen- 
burg System ((/.u)— by which municipalities 
would take over liquor shops and manage them 
in the interests of the community — has not 
met with much support in Great Britain ; nor 
has the American high-licence system any 
considerable body of 8U])poricr3. At the same 
time, efforts Imve been made to restrict the 
publican’s trade. The provisions in Bruce’s 
act of 1872 led the way in this direction. 

Local option was first brought formally 
before parliament in March 1879 by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, but his motion was rejected by a 
majority of 88. Another motion was carried in 
1881 liy a majority of 42, and yet a thiid one 
in 1883 by 87. It is now almost universally 
admitted that something must be done to give 
localities ])ractical control over licences. Among 
vai'ioua forms of local option ]>ut forward, it 
may be noted that the United Kingdom Alliance 
desires a ]) 0 wcr of direct veto, by wliich the 
electors of any place might, if they so jdcased, 
veto the issue of all licences for the sale of 
liquor, and thus prevent the sale of strong drink. 
A great difficulty in the way of practical action 
has been that of deciding what should constitute 
a “locality,” who should be the constituents, 
and wliat should be the necessary majority for 
abolition. Compensation to those engaged in 
the trade is a moot point round which con- 
troversy has fiercely raged. 

In 1892 the nuinboi of licensed victuallers 
in England and Wales was 73,480 ; heer-honso 
kce])ers witli licences for consum])iion on the 
premises, 31,092 ; and for consumption otftlic 
promi.sca, 12,r)S0 ; being a total of 117,152 
imhlic-houses and heer-shops, or one to every 
250 of the jioimlation. , This did not include 
wine -licences for refreshment -houses, or tlio 
wine and spirit licences for consumption off 
the premises. The total of all licences in 1905 
when the Licensing Act of 1904 (see Liquor 
Laws) began to operate was 124,883 ; in 1911 
it w^as 115,508 (24.182 being “off-licences”). 
In 1892 tlie expenditure of the United Kingdom 
on spirits, wine, and bce^ amount(*d to 
£140,866,266, an average of £3:13:11 ])er 
head of tlie population. P'rom 1880 to 1902, 
£3,664,590,246 wrfs spent thus, or an annual 
average of £158,895,228. From 1903 to 1910 
the mount was £1,314,870,112, an annual 
average of £164,368,764. The highest amount 
of recent years was that of 1899 when it was 
over £186,000,000 or £4 : 11s. per hcp.d of the 
population. In 1910 the expenditure was 
£1.57,604,658 or *£3 : 9 : 3^ per head of the 
population, against £165,162,486 in 1909 or 
£3:8:11^ per ^ead. These tw’o amounts 


were the smallest recorded in the decade 1901- 
1910 notwithstanding the rise in the price of 
sjnrits. The total decrease in expenditure from 
1898 to 1910 was over £28,390,000 (Parlia' 
inentary Reinruis, Hoyle’s Stalisf,ics and letters 
in 2'imcs by Mr. G. B. Wilson). Convinced of 
the necessity for coping with this gigantic traffo 
the government has on several occasions inftiated 
legislation. In 1890 it proposed to arm the 
county councils with powers enabling them to 
reduce the number of publie-honses : the com- 
pensation sclieme, was, however, so vigorously 
attacked that the government W’as compelled 
to abandon its proposals. In 1893, Sir William 
Harcourt introduced in the House of Commons 
a bill to establish the control of the liquor- 
traffic by a popular vote operating thitiugh 
the direct veto, called the llirect Veto Bill, 
or the Liquor Traffic (Ijocal Control) Bill. It 
was advanced through its first stages, bdt tlie 
exigencies of public business, and the difficulties 
it encountered, compelled its withdrawal. The 
hill was again introduced in the session of 
1894, but it did not get beyond its first 
reading.. Sir William Harcourt brought it 
forward for the third time in 1H95, hut it was 
dropped on the ovcrtlirow of tlie Oovernment 
of which he was Chancellor of tlie Exchequer. 
Tliough local opi.ion is in legislative abeyance, 
it has been urged in the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on ilio Licensing Laws 1899, and 
by the promoters of the ruhlic- House Trust 
Movement (see Liquor Law's). 

[Chamheriiif, Rnrydopa'dia, vol. vi. — Reid, Tm- 
pn\ i nee Oyclopmdia. — HuzelVs A nw naL — P ae, 
Handbook of 7'emperance llidori/. —The Alliance 
News; Local Opiio7\ Caine, Hoyle, and Dawson 
Bnriis.] Q. u. s. 

LOCAL TAXATION. See Looat; Finance. 
LOCALISATION OF INDUSTRY. By 
localisation of industry is meant the concentra- 
tion of dilFcrent industries in different localities, 
a ])henomcnon in its international aspect apUy 
described in Torrens’s phrase, “territorial 
division of labour” {The Ecommists Refuted, 
1808, p. 14, quoted by Bastable, International 
Tratie, 1 903, p. 20). For the economic principle 
underlying Division of Labour (q.v.) finds 
its fullest expression in this specialisation of 
particular localities to particular industries — 
this arrangement of productional activities 
with special reference to the diverse aptitudes, 
capacities, and resources of different peoples and 
places (cp. Cairnes, Leading Principles of Pol. 
Econ., 1874, pt. iii. ch. i. § i.). 

The influence of the special indiwlsrial tend 
encies of different races is natu ly most con- 
spiciious as between widely divergent civil- 
isations. But, generally speaking, in the 
industrial as in other spheres of human 
activity “nationalities are not disappearing 
but increasingly developing and characterising 
themselves ” (Flint Philosophy of History. 
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1898, pp. 26-27). Natimal character is thus 
a factor of increasing importance in determining 
the distiibution of the world's industry. It is 
seen in greatest relief when, as in the case of 
the Dutch, it triumphs over circumstances 
seemingly the most adverse. Nevertheless, 
man’s ^ADOITR {q.v.) is more productive in pro- 
portion, not as he combats, but as ho utilises 
nature’s forces— a truth to which the Anglo- 
Saxon race itself in its colonising character lias 
done ani])lc homage. And Dutch history, 
closely interrogated, merely shows, not that 
physical conditions are unimportant, but that 
many of the obstacles to industrial dcvelo|mient 
thence arising arc I’clative to the intelligence, 
energy, and cntcrjiriso brought to bear on them. 
At any given stage in the progress of Civilisa- 
tion physical conditions have thus, in- 

dependently of their healing on character 
(cp. Marshall, J'rincipUSy bk. i. ch. ii. §§ 1, 3), 
an important influence on the localisation of 
industries, both as bctwooii different countries 
and between different localities in the same 
country. Under a competitive r^ghm com- 
modities tend to bo produced “not only by the 
fittest men but in the fittest [ilaccs ” (Bastablc, 
Gonmerce of Nations, 1892, p. 16). 1. Apart 

from its iuHuence on the energy of man and 
the durability of his work, the cUiruitc of a 
jiUce determines the nature of its vegetable and 
animal products, and, therefore, to a certain 
extent, of its industry. Hence the groat trades 
of the world take place naturally between 
countries differing widely from each other in 
climatic conditions. “ By means of glasses, 
hot-bods, and hot- walls,” says Adam Smith, 
“ver, good graj'^a can bo raised in Scotland, 
and vciy good wine, too, can be made of them, 
at about tliirty times the expense for wliicj,^ at 
least equally good can be brought fiom foreign 
countries” {JVcaltk of Nations, M'Culloch’s ed. 
p. 200), 2. The geographical position aiiiii water 
communications of a country are also iin[ rtaiit 
factors in determining its industrial r6le. 'fhe 
situation of Britain as regards the great Com- 
mercial Routes {q.v.), her abounding natural 
harbours and navigable rivers, have immonsoly 
aided in establisliing her commercial supremacy. 
Such advantages, however, are in some degree 
relative to the economic environment of a par- 
ticular epoch. “Britain has been in turn a 
great corn -growing, wool-giwiiig, and coal- pro- 
ducing island ; and the changes from one 
employment to another ha^o been duo, not 
so much to climatic or physical changes, as to 
the relations of trade in which its inhabitants 
have stood to other peoples” (Cunningham, 
Growth of English Industry, vol. i. pp. 12-13). 
8. The geological formation of a country not 
only aflfects its superfidal features and water 
Bupply, but determines the character of the soil 
and, thus, the natuie and quality of the 
vegetation it supports, as well as the abundance 




or scarcity of its mineral wealth. These, how- 
ever, are conditions which do not remain con- 
stant under the hand of man (v. Sidgwiok, 
Principles, 3id ed. bk. i. ch. iv.). 

Within the same country, those elements of 
economic friction which impede Commercb 
{q.v.) and specialisation as between different 
countries — e.g. national prejudice, legislative 
restraints, differences in language or currency, 
in custom or law, risk in transport, etc. — are, 
in modern times, either Jil together absent or 
present only in a modified degi’ce. Here, 
therefore, the influence of physical causes is 
naturally more conspicuous. The commercial 
prosperity of cities like Liverpool and Glasgow, 
Clyde shipbuilding, ShelHeld cutlery, the “lead 
jtencils ” of Keswdek, even the pottery of 
Staffordshire, are typical of the influence of 
natural environment (cp. Marshall, Principles, 
pp. 268-269). But there are many examples 
of localised industries which cannot bo thus 
accounted for, having had their origin in the 
now oft-forgotten social, jxfiitical, find other 
conditions of a bygone age. Such is the orde! 
of things in countries where custom and tradi- 
tion aie still dominant. In England itself, 
up to the time of the Indus'j’rial Revolu- 
tion {q.v.) the settlements of foreign artisans, 
made under I’lanta genet and Tudor direction, 
supplied in the main the key to the localisation 
of English manufactures (cp. Marshall, Priw- 
ciplcs, 1 ). 269 ; Nicholson, Principles, vol. i. 
pp. 11 4-1 If)). Even now, when each locality 
has to justify its claim at the bar of the keenest 
competition, cases of this sort are numerous. 
Some, like the silk weaving of Spitalfields in 
liondoti, are slowly dying, hut others continue 
to thrive. Indeed, an industry, once firmly 
established in any place, is often more than 
compensated for any chance inferiority in re- 
spect of physical endowment by the cumulative 
effect of its acquired advantages over would-be 
rivals, in the matter qf (1) business connection 
based on its estaciishcd reputation ; the com- 
modities of a town or district may win a name 
for themselves just like those of a single linn, 
and this is as much a source of income, and 
of iiidi.strial strength, to the inhabitants, as 
his professional reputation to the lawyer or 
])hysician (cp. Sidgwiok, Principles, pp. 93-94); 
(2) j)erfected organisation, with facilities for 
drawing on abundant supplies of the different 
varieties of skilled labour (v. Larour, Skilled) 
and of specialised raachimft'y ; which, ir turn, 
is closely connected with (3) adequate support 
from the neighbourhood of (a) supplementary 
industries, which permit of economy of skill, 
and, by affording scope for the labour of some 
moinbeiji of a family, tend to cheapen the 
labour of the others without lowering their 
standard of living (t?. Comfort, Standard op), 
(6) subsidiary industries supplying the requisite 
tools and machinery, and furnishing the meaoi 
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of conveyance and communication (cp. Marshall, 
Pn'rtcip?M,p. 271 w/j'., Sidgwick, Principles, pp. 
373 4). The locality, however, if it is to retain 
possession, “must be the first to adapt itself to 
any new conditions” (Nicholson, Principles, 
vol. i. pp. 116-117). The increasing super- 
session of liand-niade by machino-mado lace is 
steadily concentrating this industry in Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire, at the expense of 
other English counties, notably Northampton- 
shire {Census ISOl, General Report, p. 50). 
Possibly the most magnificent example at once 
of cumulative strength and of delicacy of opera- 
tion is found in the history of the varied influ- 
ences which have made, and maintain, London 
the world’s “clearing house” (see Clkauing 
System) (cji. Bagidiot, Lomhard Street, pp. 32- 
36 and cli. iii. ; (loschen, For. Exch., 6th ed. 
pp. 32-37). A powerful loc-alised industry, 
moreover, while attracting supplementary and 
auxiliary industries, tends to outbid, and thus 
repel, industries competing with it for labour 
or elbow-room (cp. Sidgwick, Principles, p. 
378). Glasgow, Liverpool, Hull, oven Leeds 
and Manchester are becoming s])ecialiscd for 
purely commercial purposes, while the pressure 
of ground-rent diivcs the manufactures into the 
surrounding districts. Owing to this “sub- 
stitution of business premises for houses ” the 
population of Central London has declined 
nearly 14 per cent in thii-ty years {Oeimis, 
1801, General Report, pp. 14-15). But, to 
resume, even within the sauie country the 
physical conditions of a particular time arc 
clearly not all poweTful in determining the 
localisation of industries. The face of every 
old-inhabited couiitry is dotted over with the 
evidences of a time when not only were the 
physical conditions, as already noted, other than 
they now are, but man’s power of dealing with 
them was less than it now is, and, in the eco- 
nomic sense of the term at least {v. Bastable, 
Theory of Intcnuitimial ^ Tnule, ch. i.), the 
present “nation” was not — “the Norwich 
merchant who visited London ” being “as much 
of a foreigner there as the man from Bruges 
or Rouen” (Cunningham, Growth of English 
Pulustry, vol. i. p. 175). 

It is worthy of note, as affecting localisation, 
that the progress of the industrial arts is per- 
petually clianging the econ6mic import of 
physical conditions. Wiiile charcoal was used 
in Britain for smelting — as even now in Sweden 
— and the blast furifaccs w'erc worked by water, 
the iron works were located where timber and 
wa^L. -jiower were most readily available. But, 
since coal came into use as fuel, and steam- 
power was introfluced, this industry has become 
definitely localised in the districts of t|ie north ! 
and west, where coal and iron are found together 
(t>. Cunningham, Orowih of English Industry, 
vol. ii. p. 461, 462). Similarly, the woollen 
manufacture, whioh early in the 18th cen- 


tury was widely distributed over England 
—flourishing chiefly where the raw material 
was plentiful — has, since the introduction of 
machinery, become concentrated in the north 
where power and mechanism are at hand (cp. 
Hobson, ErolntUm of Capitalism., pp. 26-28). 
Specialisation, too, implies organisation for 
Exchange {q^v.) and it is in the removal of 
the barriers — physical, political, and social — 
which obstruct commercial intercourse that the 
progress of civilisation has, perhaps, most con- 
spicuously affected the localisation of industries. 
If wo take the history of England as typical, 
then the contrast is sulficicntly striking between 
the 9th century, with its simple, all but self- 
.sufficing, groups existing in mutually mistrust- 
ful isolation, and the complex, highly special- 
ised, industrial organism of the 19th, with its 
security -based credit organisation, its world- 
wide connections and sympathies. Natitrally, 
the advance has sometimes been more marked 
in one of its aspects, sometimes in another. 
From the 13tli century onwards' the influ- 
ence of political and social consolidation is 
cs])ccially notable. As the authority of the 
central government gi’cw, national life and 
organisation more and more superseded local 
or municipil feeling ami regulations. “That 
there should be similar law.s, similar customs, 
similar taxes, similar conditions of business 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
was,” says Prol’cs.sor Cunningham, “a very 
great gain for jnirposes of internal trade” 
{Grovih of English Industry, vol. i. p. 244). 
But to trace the various stc)is of the advance 
is the province of industrial history. Produc- 
tion is no longer carried on with a view to local 
or even national requirements in the first place, 
wit|^ tlic merely incidental exchange of a surplus. 
This extension of tlie Market {q.v.) permits of 
greater specialisation, and, as a consequence, 
many of the industries which flourished in 
England when the area of Comi’ETITion (g'.v.) 
was more restricted are now leaving her. Such 
e.g, is the case with certain branches of agri- 
culture and of mining, glove-making, and the 
manufacture of straw-plait, of linen, and of silk 
(see Gensnus ISOJ, General Report, pp. 43-57). 
Thus, evolution of the social as of the physical 
organism shows us alike “ ditferentiation ” and 
“ integration,” a greater subdivision of functions 
between its separate parts— a greater specialisa- 
tion — on the one hand, and, on the other, a 
more intimate connection — a greater interde- 
|)endcnce (cp. H. vSpcncer, Principles of Sociology, 
vol. i. 2iid ed. pt. ii.— Marshall^ Mndples, 
bk. iv. ch. viii. § 1). 

[The increasing prominence of localisation in the 
industrial world is reflected in works on the general 
theory of Economics. The subject is admirably' 
treated, from slightly different stand jioiuts, by Prof. 
A. Marshall, Principles of Fjconimiics, vol. i. 6th 
e«l. 1907, bk. iv. ch. x. — Ik’of. J. S. Nicholson 
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Principles of Political Economy ^ vol. I. 1898, 
pp. 114-117, 129, 130.— Prof. H. Sidgwick, Pnn- 
:iples of Political Economy, 3r(l ed. 1901, 
bk. ii. cli. xi. — See also G. Sehnlzc-Gaveniltz, 
Ikr Grosshe/rieh, Leipzig, 1892. — R. W. Cooke 
Taylor, I'hc Modem Factory System, 1891. — »1. A. 
Ilobso)!, Kvolniion of Modern CapiUalism, 1894, 
ch. ]ii. § 10, ch. iv.— Leonard H. Courtney, 

“Tlie Migration of Centres of Industrial Energy ” 

In Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1878, vol. xxiv. N.S. 
—Duke of Argyll, Unseen Foundations of Society, 
1893, ch. xvi.— J. E. Thorold Rogers, Six 
Centuries of IPorA: and Wages, 1886, pp. 46-47, 
also clis. iv, V. — Adam Smith, Wealth of Natwns, 
bk. iii. ch. iii. — Harvard (^larL Joum. Kcon., 
Ap. 189(5. — L. A. Ro.ss, The Loenfion of Indus- 
tries, — W. Cunningham, Ormvfh of English 
Industry and Commerce, vol. i. 1890, vol. ii. 
1892, passim. — The sections on “Trade and 
Industry” in Social England, ed. H. 1). Traill, 
in course of publication, vols. i. ii., 1893-94. — 
G. G. Chisliolm, Hamihook of Commercial Geo- 
graphy, A. B. c. 

LOCK-(y[JT. This term is contrasted with 
the term Strike in cases of industrial dispute. 

A strike is the weapon of the cmjiioycd, while 
a lock-out is that of the employm. The 
masters close tlndr uorka after a certain day if ] 
the men will not accede to their terms, whereivs 
in the case of a strike the men cease from work 
after a cortiiin day if the masters wdll not grant 
their demands. In strictness the term lock-out 
should, no doubt, be employed when the act 
leading to the dispute originates with the 
masters, and the term strike when the men are 
the aggicssive party ; but in practice it is 
difficult in many instances to determine uhich 
party really provoked the quarrel, and cither 
may »eck to fasten the responsibility on the 
other. In this case the term lock-out may be 
applied by the men to the dispute, whilopthc 
masters may emi»loy the term strike. Suppos- 
ing, for example, that the masters give notice 
of a ) eduction of wages and the men decline to 
accede to it, they would still often be described 
as “striking,” whereas the original motion 
would have come from the masters. Or again, 
supposing that the men give notice of an appeal 
for an advance, and the masters say that rather 
than accede to the request they wUl close their 
works, it is very probable that the newspapers 
would report that the masters had locked the 
men out. In conclusion, thereforo, it may be 
said that the use of the terms is not in practice 
strictly defined, but that the term strike is 
probably more common than that of lock-out. 

[For hooks to be consulted sec article on 
Stiukes.] L. L.P. 

LOCKE, John (1632-1)04), the philosopher, 
was born at Wrington in Somerset. His father 
was a country attorney iud small landed pro- 
prietor, who served on the Parliamentarian side 
in the civil war, which lasted through Locke’s 
boyhood. Locke was educated at Westmiuster 


school, 1646-1652, uud at Chiist Church, 
Oxford, where ho matriculated as a “Student” 
in 1652, took his T5.A. in IGoG N.S., and his 
M.A. in 1658. He held various college oflices 
hcriveen 1660 and 1665. In 1665 ho went as 
secretary to Sir Walter Vane on an embassy to 
the elector of Brandenburg at Clcvc. In 1606 
lie received a royal dis]icnsatioii, allowing him 
to retain his studentship at Clirist Churcli 
without taking holy orders, and studied medi- 
cine, but did not take his M.B. till 1675 
and never took his M.D. In 1660 he made 
the acquaintanco of Lord Ashley, afterwards 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, at Oxford, and in the 
following year took u]) his resulence with 
the Ashley family in London as physician and 
confidential adviser,— though he continued to 
reside at Oxford from time to time. He acted 
as tutor to Antliony Ashley, second Earl, negoti- 
ated his marriage with Lady Dorothy Manners, 
and assisted as accoucheur at the birth of the 
tliird Lord Shaftesbury (the philosopher), whose 
education he afterwards superintended. His 
connection with Lord Ashley bronglit him into 
active connection with jmblic affairs. It wa*^ 
j)rohably for Lord Ashley that ho wrote an 
Essay concerning Toleration, first published in 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s Life, which contains Hie ideas 
afterwards developed in his famo'is Letters on 
Tolcraliori published 1689-1706. Ashley was 
one of the “ lords proprietors ” of the colony of 
Carolina, and The Fundamental Const iiutmts of 
Carolina, published among Locke’s Works in 
1720, were probably drafted by Locke, though 
it is only tlic ai’ticles on religion that reflect 
his own views to any extent. In 1668 Locke 
was (dccted a Fellow of the Royal Society, but 
seems to have preferred the less formal discus- 
sions of a small circle of friends. Through 6ne 
of thc.se discussions, probably about 1670-1671, 
he first came upon the project afterwards 
elaborated in his Essay concerning the Human 
Undes'standing. In his medical jiursuits Locke 
enjoyed the fricii ’dd?) and shared the ideas of 
Sydenham. In 1672 he made a short tour in 
France, in the suite of tlie Conntc.s.s of North- 
umberland. When Ashley was made Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Lord High Chancellor in 1672, 
Locke became his “secretary of ])rescntation8.'* 
In October 1673 he became secretary to the 
council of tradc^nd foreign plantations, uhich 
office he retained till 12th March 167^, but he 
never apparently received his salary of £.500. 

From November 1675 to April 1679 Locke 
was abroad in France, chiefly at Montpellier, 
mainly foi the sake of his liealth. During part 
of the time he had charge of a pupil. When 
ho returned to London, Shaftesbury was again 
in power and office, as President of the Council, 
and Lo*kG seems to have been occupied in 
political service for him. During the brief 
Oxford parliament of March 1681, Locke again 
occupied his rooms at Christ Church. Aftci 
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Shaftesbury’s arrest in July 1681, Locke’s 
movements and frequent absences from Oxford 
were clearly regarded with suspicion by political 
opponents, though there is no evidence that he 
was directly engaged in the plots for making 
the Duke of Monmouth king. lie left Oxford 
in the summer of 1683, and after a short visit 
to Somerset went to Holland whore Shaftesbury 
had died in January 168|-. On ICtli November 
1684 the dean and chapter of Christ Church, 
in obedience to peremptory orders from the king 
— in which Locke Avas accused of “ factious and 
disloyal behaviour ” — deprived Locke of his 
studentship. Locke’s residence in Holland gave 
him opportunity for lite.rary work. Ilia £!ssay 
concerning the Human Uiuicrsianding was 
written there, and probably the greater part of 
his Treatise of Civil Governiuni. Locke en- 
joyed the friendship of Liniborch, professor of 
theology among the “ Rcinonsti'ants ” (Armin- 
ians), and of Le Cloic. To the former was 
addressed his E'pistola de Tulcrantia,, not pub- 
lished till 1689, when it was almost at once 
translated into English by William Topple. In 
Le Clerc’s JhhliotMqiie Universcllc, one of the 
earliest litci'ary and scientific periodicals, Locke, 
published his plan for keeping a common-place 
book [Methode Nonvclle de dresser dcs Itccucils) 
— his first publication, 1686, and an abstract of 
his Essay, January 168|. In February 108f, 
Locke returned to England with the Princess 
Mary and Lady Mordaunt. Through Lord Mor- 
daunt, afterwards Earl of Peterborcugh, ho was 
offered the post of ambassador to the Elector of 
Brandenburg and aftenvards that of ambassador 
to Vienna, but declined both on the ground of 
bad health. He w'as made commissioner of 
appeals, and seems to have retained this small 
office till his death. There is a tradition that 
Locke himself negotiated the Toleration Act 
(1689), which, hoAvever, fell far short of his 
views. Unable to endure the smoke and fogs 
of Loudon, Locke made an arrangement to live 
at Oates in the parish o{ High Laver, in Essex 
— the manor-house of Sir Francis Masham, 
whoso wife was a daughter of Dr. Kalph 
Cudworth, the Cambridge “Platonist”: and, 
except for occasional residence in Loudon, Oates 
was Locke’s homo till his death in 1704. 

The Essay concerning the Unman Understaivd- 
iTigmd the Two Trecdiscsof Civti Government and 
a Second Letter on Toleration were all published 
in London in 1690. In 1692 ho published, 
anonymously, a tract entitled Some Considera- 
tions on the Lowering of Interest and Ihiismg 
the " 'alue of Money in a Letter sent to a Member 
of Parliament : the date of the dedication is 
7th November 1691. The “ Member of Parlia- 
ment” was Sir John Somers, who Loyke says 
had put him “ upon looking out his old papers 
concoming the reducing of interest to 4 per 
cent, which had so long lain by forgotten.” 
The date of these “old i)ap(jr8” must be 1672, 


when the exchequer was closed. In this tract 
of 1692 Locke controverts the view of Sir Josiah 
Child, that the rate of interest could be fixed 
at a low rate, say 4 per cent, by law. Locke, 
though ready to approve of a legal rate of 6 per 
cent, argues that “ generally speaking ” the 
price of the hire of money cannot he lixed by 
law , and that any attempt to fix the fate of 
interest below “the true and natural value” 
can only harass trade and is sure to be defeated 
by the devices of expert traders. Locke argued 
against Sir Josiah Child, Observations concerning 
Trade (1668 reprinted 1690) that the example 
of Holland did not prove that a low rate of in- 
tcre.st fixed by law was the cause of national 
wealth ; for in Holland there was no law limit- 
ing the rate of interest at all, and the low rate 
of interest was owing to the ahundance of ready 
money. In the second portion of the treatise, 
Locke exposes the fallacy in the notion of ‘ rais- 
ing our coin ” Le. dey»reciatitig the currency. 
In 1692 Locke publislied a Third Letter for 
Tohraiion: and in 1693 Some Thongdis concern- 
ing Educatimi, dedicated to his Somer.sotshiro 
friend Edward Clarke, with whom he had cor- 
responded Avhen in Holland about the education 
of his children. A second edition of the Essay, 
with alterations and additions, apjicared in 
1694 ; and a third edition, which is only a re- 
print of the second, in 1695. A fourth, with 
alterations and additions, was j)ublislicd in 
1699— dated 1700. 

In 1694 Locke became one of the original 
proprietors of the Bank of England. In the 
springof 1695 Locke took alcadingpart in bring- 
ing about the repeal of the Licensing Act, thus 
securing the prineijje iiudor wliich what is 
called the liberty of the press exists in this 
country, viz. that every one may luiblish what 
ho chooacs in writing as in speech, without 
jnevious licence, but that he must he answer- 
able for it afterwards. Locke is said to have 
drawn up the paper of reasons expressing the 
dissent of the Commons from the Lords’ amend- 
ment, which reintroduced the statute ; and, as 
Locko’s friend Edward Clarke was the leading 
manager on the part of the Commons in tlie 
conference with the Lords, the statement is 
extremely probable. In the same year Locke 
was able to render another great service to his 
country. He drew up for the use of the lords 
justices, who were governing England during 
the ab-sonce of King William on the continent, 
and who inclndcd among them Locke’s friends 
Lord Somers and the Earl of Pembroke, two 
pamphlets on the cuiTency question l (1) Some 
Observations on a Printed Pai entitled, For 
Encouraging the Coining Silver Money in 
England, and after for keeping it here (this 
pamphlet, now lost, was an answer to Locke’s 
treatise of 1692) ; and (2) Further Considerations 
concerning Raising the Value of Money. In these, 
resuming and enforcing the arguments of hU 
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tract of 1692, he combats the proposal of 
William Lowndes {q.v.), secretary to the 
treasury, who wislicd to raise the nominal 
value of the coins, making the crown-piece 
Os. 3d., and so on in pioportion, depreciating 
the Avhole currency to the extent of one-fifth. 
“An ounce of standard silver can never be 
woi th%u ounce and a cpiarter of standard silver. 
Nor can it ever rise or fall in respect of itself.” 
'fho resolutions which were introduced into 
the House of Commons by Charles Montague — 
afterwards Lord Hatjkax,— and earned there, 
embodied Locke’s opinions. The old standard 
value of silver coins was to be retained both as 
to weight and fineness. In this year (1695) also 
Locke ]>ublished his Eamy on the lUasonablc- 
ncas of Christianity as delivered in the ScrijdareSf 
which was followed by A Vindication of the 
Jkasonnblcness, etc., and A second Vindication 
in 1697, in an.swer to the attacks of John 
Edwards, who accused him of heresy. The 
years from 1697 to 1699 were to some extent 
occui)iod 1^ Locke’s controversy with Stilling- 
(lect, bishop of Worcester, on (piestions arising 
out of the Jissay concernin/j the Unman Under- 
standing. lJut during those years lioeko was 
also performing, so liir as his health would 
jiermit, imjiortant public functions. From 
J\lay 1096 to Juno 1700 ho was one of the 
salaried coimnisbioners in the council of trade 
and plaiuations, a revival of the body of which 
he had l)e('n secretary in 1673, and which was 
the i)iedece.ss()r of both the colonial ofUec and 
the lioard of trade of the present day. The 
coinmis.sionei’g had also to consider questions 
alfcoting the condition of the poor. Locke, 
thomdi in bad health and unable to stay in 
London, except in summer and autumn, wa.s 
the most diligent member of the board, and 
had the most inllucnce in it. llis re.signftion 
in 1700, owing to increasing iidirmity, was re- 
luctantly acce})ted by the king. Among other 
duties wo find that Lotko was special'' com- 
missioned “to draw up a .scheme of some 
metliod of determining diifereuces between 
merchants by referees that might be accisivo 
without a])pcal.” In 1697 Locke’s report on 
the means of discouraging the Irish woollen 
industry, and, by way of cornjiensation, en- 
couraging tho Irish linen iiidustiy, was the 
re[)ort selected from among others and approved 
by the other commissioners. It is dominated 
by protectionist principles. In the same year 
another report of Locke’s wrs adopted — on the 
employment of tho idle or necessitous poor. 
Special features of Locke’s ju’oposals arc in- 
dustrial schools fbv chiidren, witii free meals as 
a substitute for a money allowance to parents 
with many children ; and equalisation of poor- 
rates ill each city or to\,n, instead of separate 
rates for each parish. 

During the last four years of his life, in his 
retirement at Oates, Locke was chiefly occupied 


wth n commentary, published 1706-1707 (after 
his death), on some of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
A little treatise OJ the Conduct of the Under 
standing, intend(id for an additional chapter in 
his Essay, never received his final revision, and 
was published among his posthumous works. 
Ilis last literary effort w’as a Fourth Letter for 
Toleration, unfinished. He died 28th October 
1704. 

This .sketch of Locke’s life, and enumeration of 
his writings, will have snllicicntly illustrated his 
cxti aordiuary versatility. His Essay concerning 
the Human Understamliny makes an epoch in 
tho history of philosophy. Ho introduced tho 
metliod, which heeame prevalent in England 
and France during tho following century, of 
treating philosophical questions from the stand- 
point of psychology. Locke’s cautious hut 
unsystematic account of the origin and nature 
of knowledge was developed by (Jondillac and 
others into a thoroughgoing materialistio sensa- 
tionalism, and by Ilinnc into complete philo- 
sophical scepticism. P>y Voltaire and others 
Locke was regarded as the initiator of common- 
seii.se rationalism in opposition to the authority 
of both ecclesiastical and philosophical dogma- 
tism. Similarly, by his pica lor tho simjili- 
ficatioii and diminution of doctrines in religion, 
Locke became the forerunner of tiie “Deism” 
of the 18th century. His writings on 
toleration did much to advance the cause of 
liberty of thought on the continent as well as 
in England. Locke indeed exempts Roman 
CathoUc.s and Atheists fiom his tolerance, but 
on iiolitieal, not religious, giouiuls. The Roman 
Catholic is to be excluded, not because of his 
belief, or tho forms of his worship, but because 
ho is tho subject of a foreign jiotcntato ; the 
atheist, because ho cannot lie a good citizen. 
But Locke'.s jirinciple of regarding religious 
belief a.s a matter with which the civil magis- 
trate should not interfere became one of the 
watchwords of “liberalism.” His Treatise of 
Civil CovcrnineiL we* a philosophical defence 
of the principles of the revolution of 1688, and 
its e( iitents came to bo accepted as the true ex- 
position of the Whig creed. Its leading ideas, 
that c’vil society is based upon a compact for 
tho defence of the rights of liberty and property, 
and that a peoj^e may rebel against rulers who 
areriulongcrtiwtothetnistroposod in them, and 
may change the form of their government— ai’O 
the same as those formulated by Rousseau in 
his Control Social, tli^ugli Rousseau’s logic is 
more relentless and his language less cautious. 
The very plirases of Loclce’s Treatise, as well as 
its ideas, are echoed in the American Declara- 
tion of ludcpeudeuce. In practical politics, 
Locko )^as the confidant of Shaftesbury in his 
anti-absolutist policy ; he was, it would seem, 
directly concerned in tho negotiations which 
led to William of Orange coming over to 
England ; he helped the passing of the Tolera- 
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tion Aot — an instalment at least of liberty ; he 
■ncoeedofl, where Miltnn had ftiilod, in bringing 
about the abolition of a literary censorship ; ho 
was a main instrument in giving the country a 
sound ctivreney. As an educational reformer ho 
was the advocate of many piinciples that have 
since been accepted. Amid all these claims to 
bo remcmbereil, it is often forgotten that Locke 
was a reformer also in medicine, and ap|xir- 
ently a practical [)hysician of no mean skill. 

Locke’s contributions to economic theory are 
to be found in the tracts on money which have 
been mentioned above, and in certain j)assagcs 
of his Treatises of Civil Oormmenf.. The first 
treatise is a criticism of Sir Robert Filmer’s 
Patriarcha, written about 1642, but not 
publislied until 1680, twenty-seven years after 
the author’s death. Filmcr had used the origin 
of government in the jvitriarchal family as an 
argnmciit for absolute monarchy. Locke, in 
order to refute Filmcr’s absolutist theories, 
denies the historical connection between the 
patriarchal family and civil government. Civil 
government, Locke argues in the Second and 
more important Treatise, results from a com- 
pact by which mankind, originally free, ccpial, 
and independent, pass from the state of nature 
into the civil or political state. This original 
state of nature is not, however, as on the theory 
of Hobbes, a state of war of all against all, but 
has a “ law of nature ” to govern it. Ry the law 
of nature man already possesses rights of person 
and property ; and it is for the better securing 
of these natural rights that government is in- 
stituted, and when a government fails to fulfil 
the purposes for wliich it was instituted, a 
change of government, though not to be lightly 
undertaken, is justified. T-ocke probably 
derived his conception of the law of nature 
largely from Ouotius and perhaj)s also from 
Orotius’s follower Pufendouf, wliose I)e Jnre 
Naturceet Gentium was published in 1672. The 
only previous writer on political theory on whom 
Locke expressly bases aiiy of his opinions is 
“ the judicious Hooker” — an authority acccj)t- 
ablc to the ecclosiatical party, against whose 
political theories he had to argue. It is 
characteristic of Locke’s unsystematic nietliod 
of philo30}ihising, that in his political treatise 
ho makes use of that idea of a law of nature 
(see Jus Natuuale), which '•'oolongs to the 
same typo of thinking that ho attacked in his 
polemic against “innate ideas” in the Essay. 
Locke’s own language^ about the supposed 
“state of nature” is studiously moderate, but 
he . idouhtedly prepared the way for that 
idealisation of the state of nature which wo 
find in Pope’s Essay on Man (“The state of 
nature was the reign of God,” etc.,) and in 
Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality ( 1 7 5 1). The 
use of the idea of “nature” by the Piiysio- 
ORAT8 {q.v.) and by Adam Smith may also bo 
traced to I^ooke’s i^ifiueiioe. , 


In treating of the subject of property, Locke, 
it should i)o observed, is primarily concerned 
to refute the idea of Filmcr tliat kings have by 
descent from Adam (presumably according to 
the English custom of primogeniture !) dominion 
over all the creatures (sec i. ch. 4). “God 
hath given the world to men in common. , . . 
Yet every man has a proj)erty in his own person. 
. . . The labour of his body and the work of 
his hands we may say arc properly his. What- 
soever, then, he removes out of the state that 
nature hath provided and left it in, he hath 
mixed his labour with, and joined to it some- 
thing that is his own, and thereby makes it 
his projierty” (ii. ch. 5, §§ 20, 27). This 
tlicory, which b;iacs pro]terty on labour, and 
which may luive inniienced but must not he 
confused with Adam Smith’s basing of Wcaltk 
on labour ( Wealth of Nations, Introduction), is 
applied by Locke ordy to the state of nature. 
In any given country, tlic property rights of 
individuals depend upon the law of the land, 
Le. on compact {ibid. § 35. Cj)* Orotius’s 
theory) : and thus, though the individual is by 
nature free to choose what society lie will join 
himself to, he has to submit to the laws about 
jiropcrty in any commonwealth of which he 
becomes or remains a member (ii. ch. 6, § 73). 
There seems some inconsistency between this 
acceptance of “consent” as the basis of actual 
property rights ami the theory that government 
exists for the jmrpose of defending the natural 
right of property. Locke would doubtless have 
solved the contiadiction by passing, as he con- 
stantly doe.s, from the phraseology of the “law 
of nature” to utilitarian considerations. Locke 
is only concerned to prove the advantage of 
fixed and determinate laws, which may be 
cliaiigcd for the “ common good,” against 
arbitrary government. Ilis theoi-y of property 
might be made a premiss for anarchical conclu- 
sions : he him.self does not apjdy it in any such 
way. He fully recognises that “ where there 
is no law, there is no freedom ” (ii. ch. 6, § 67). 
’Die economic doctrines of Locke’s three tracts 
on money have already been referred to. In 
luB views about interest and about the currency 
Locke is in harmony with subsequent economic 
theory. On the other hand lie was still com- 
jiletely under the influence of the Meucantile 
System, maintaining incidentally, while dis- 
cussing the other two questions, that the com- 
mercial prosperity of a country is to be measured 
by the excess of its exports over its imports. 

I). 0. R. 

Locke on Currency. — Locke ha^^.Rlways a 
good eye for economical facts ; read in his 
Journal, for example, how the expenses of the 
Languedoc canal were met {Life of Locke (1829), 
])p. 53, 55, cp. 272), and how salt was prepared 
and taxed at Picais {ib. p. 61), how the peasants 
in the Bordeaux country lived, and what wages 
they got {lb. p. 7 6), what was the mortality of 
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Paris 08 compared with that of London {ih. 80). 
His remarks on the comforts of tlio poorest cinl- 
ised man as comjmred with the savage [ih. 84-80), 
are probably the original som’ce ol a well-known 
passage in Adam Smith {JVeedth of Natima^ 
i. end of ch. i.). Ilia derivation of property 
from labour was, ns he stated it, an original and 
suggestive idea, even if open to many criticisms; 
and his political philosophy has had its in- 
fluence on political economy. 

Hut his best-known economical writings are 
on currency. Ilis hiograj^her, Lord King, was 
himself an economist with decided views on 
the currency (see King), and ho describes 
Locke’s proceedings in this regard with much 
feeling {Life of Lod-e (1829), p. 240 scq.). 
Bcfoi ‘0 Montague and Somers carried out in 
1695 their great reform of the English currency, 
they had hiken Newton and Locke into their 
counsels. Locke had thought deeply on these 
matters for twenty years, he tells us, before 
his pamphlet »S'o/ac C'onsidcrationn of the con- 
scq'iicnces of the lowering of IntcreM, and raising 
the raliie of Money (written 1690, published 
1691), and that pamphlet was but a new 
ex])ression of long- formed views. The “ Con- 
siderations ” were drawn out against those who 
desired to reduce interest to 4 per cent by 
act of parliament ; Locke says that interest 
will be high when “money” — and ho is not 
always careful to distinguish metal money from 
loans — is scarce., and parliament cannot make 
it plentiful, though it can multiply perjury 
amongst borrowers and lenders, and obstruct 
trade by bad - laws. As for the attempt to 
keep gold and silver within the country, he 
says ’t is an attempt “to hedge-in the cuckoo.” 
He rei.ognises the need of an adequate amount 
of metal currency in nations having any L'ade 
at all ; it will bo in proportion not simply to 
the trade but to the “ quickness of circulation.” 
“The very same shilling may pay twenty 
men in twenty days.” The nature of tin trans- 
actions must be considered, and also the habits 
and necessities of the parties concerned. Money 
will go further if there arc many small payments 
at short intervals, rather than a few large 
payments at long intervals. He calculates 
that “ it cannot be imagined that less than a 
hundredth part of the labourer’s yq|rly wages, 
one eighth part of the landlord’s yearly revenue, 
and one fortieth part of the broker’s yearly 
returns in ready Ttmnoy, can be enough to move 
the several wheels of trade, and, how much the 
ready cash of any country is short of this pro- 
portion, so much must the trade be impaired 
and hindered for want of money ” {Comidera- 
lionSf Works, vol. ii. p. 15, ed. 1740). The 
value of money is subject to the same variations 
as the value of oth r “ consumable com- 
modities.” The quantity of ready money com- 
pared with the “vent” or the number, of 
buyers and sellers, determines tlie value of money 


(p. 16) ; and i,he vent and value depends on the 
necessity or usofiilnc.-.s of the articles. 

The foregoing will bo a sullicicnt sample 
of Locke’s manner. The treatise, though 
nominally on the currency, is to a large extent 
a general discourse on the general princi})les of 
economics. There is even a hint of the doctrine 
of rent. “Were all the land in Romney 
marsh, acre for acre, equally good, that it did 
constantly produce the same quantity of 
equally good liay or grass, one as another, the 
vent of it, under that consideration, being of 
an equal worth, would be capable of being 
regulated by law,” etc. {ib. p. 18). Tjocke 
refu.ses to consider the consumers as worthy of 
special account ; “ There are so few consumers,” 
ho says (p. 16), “who are not either labourers, 
brokers, or landlords.” It is the labourers he 
most favours, tracing as he does all value as 
well as j>roperty to labour. His explanation of 
interest by the analogy of rent has been well said, 
by Dr. Rohm Bawerk, rather to discredit rent 
than to vindicate interest; “the unequal dis- 
tribution brings you a tenant for your land, and 
the same unequal distribution of money brings 
me a tenant for my njoney ” (p. 1 9). The one 
is as lawful as the other ; but there is no more 
than an analogy ; rent docs not cause interest 
or interest rent, they vary dilferenily (pp. 20, 
21). On the other liand Locke is physiocratio ; 
he thinks that all taxes fall eventually on the 
landholder ([>. 31). In this treatise and in the 
a]»pcnded sliort observations on a printed 
paper entitled, “ For encouraging the coining 
silver money in England,” Locke maintains 
boldly what is known as the QiiANTrnr 
Theory of the currency, and he makes little 
or no distinction between demand for the metal 
money and demand for loans. He also (p. 33), 
not very logically, defends a legal rate of 
interest though refusing to fix it below cuiTent 
rates. As to the coinage, ho prefers the new 
milled silver to the o^d hammered, but thinks 
that both will lea» .. u" speedily if our seignorage 
reimiins nominal, and especially if our foreign 
balan -e is against us (pp. 46, 47). The raising 
of the denomination or the increase of alloy he 
considi T? as debasement and fraud (pp. 43, 44). 
In respect of the standard, he is a silver mono- 
metallist, but, lirith his easy-going inconsistency, 
would have golJ still coined, since, as a matter 
of fact, it is there and used among us. 

“The effect indeed and ill consequence of rais- 
ing cither of those two mettils in respect of the 
otlier is more easily observed and sooner found 
in raising gold than silver coin, because your 
accounts being kept and your reckonings all 
made in pounds, shillings, and pence, which 
are denominations of silver coins or numbers of 
them, if gold be made current at a i-ate abovs 
the free and market value of those two metals, 
every one will easily perceive the inconvenience. 
But there being a law for it, you cannot refuM 
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the gold in payment for so much. And all the 
money or bullion people will carry beyond sea 
from you will be in silver ; and the money or 
bullion broTight in will bo in gold. And just 
the same will happen when your silver is raised 
and gold debased in respect of one another, 
beyond their true and natural proportion 
(natural proportion or value I call that respec- 
tive rate they find anywlioro without the jire- 
scription of law). For their silver will bo that 
which is brought in, and gold will be carried 
out, and that still with loss to the kingdom 
answerable to the over-value set by the law. 
Only, as soon as the mischief is felt, jieoplo will 
(do what you can) raise the gold to its natural 
value” (p. 51). 

“Money is the measure of commerce and of 
the rate of everything, and therefore ‘ought 
to be kept (as all other measures) as steady 
and invariable as may be.’ But thi.s cannot 
be if your money bo made of two metals 
whose proportion and consequently who.so price 
constantly varies in respect of one ariotlicr. 
Silver for many reasons is the iittest of all 
metals to bo this measure, and therefore 
generally made use of for money. But then it 
is very unfit and inconvonient that gold or any 
other metal should be made current legal money 
at a standing settled rate. This is to set a rate 
upon the varying value of things by law, wdiicli 
cannot justly bo done” (p. 51). “ What tlien 

(will you bo ready to say) would you have gold 
kept out of England ? Or, being hero, 'would 
you have it useless to trade, and must there be 
no money made of it? I answer, quite the 
contrary. 'Tis fit the kingdom should make 
use of llio treasure it has. ’Tis necessary youi 
gold should be coined and have the king’s 
stamp upon it, to secure men in receiving it 
that there is so much gold in each piece. But 
'tis not necessary that it should have a fixed 
value sot on it by public authority ; ’tis not 
convenient that it shoulii, in its varying pro- 
portion, have a settled price. Let gold, as 
other commodities, find its own rate. And 
when by the king’s imago and inscription it 
carries with it a public assurance of its weight 
and fineness, the gold money so coined will 
never fail to pass at the known maikct rates, 
as readily as any other species of your money ” 
(p. 52). “There being no^two things in 
nature whoso proportion and use docs not vary, 
’tis impossible to sot a standing regular price 
between them. TliS growing plenty or scarcity 
of either in the market (whereby I mean the 
ore... , ay places where they arc to bo had in 
traffic), or the real use or changing fashion of 
the place, bringing either of them more into 
demand than formerly, presently vajies the 
respective value of any two things. You will 
as fimitlessly endeavour to keep two different 
things steady at the same price one with 
another as to Jcoepjfewo things in an equilibrium 
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where their varying weights depend on different 
causes. Put a piece of sponge in one scale and 
an exact counterpoise of silver in the other ; 
you will be mightily mistaken if you imagine 
that because they are to-day equal they shall 
always remain so. The weight of the sponge 
varying with every change of moisture in the 
air, the silver in the opposite scale will some- 
times rise and sometimes fall. This is just the 
state of silver and gold in regard of their 
mutual value” (ib.). “It is the interest of 
every country that all the current money of it 
should bo of one and the same metal, that tlio 
several species should bo all of tlie same alloy 
and none of a baser mixture, and that the 
standard once thus settled slioiild be inviolably 
and immutably kept to pei'petnity. For, 
whenever that is altered, u[)on what pretence 
soever, the public will lose by it” (52, 53). 

When the government were known to be 
resolved on the reform of the coinage, \V illiam 
Ijownde.s, secretary to the treasury, iniblished 
his JUport concerning an Essay for'thc arneiuE 
ment of the silver coins (dated Sept. 1(59.5) and 
Locke was invited by Loid Somers, and chal- 
lenged by Lowndes himself, to answer it. This 
he did in FurLher Considerations concerning the 
raising the vadue of mcmey, wherein Mr, Lowndes' 
argaiiients for it in his late report concerning 
** Jn Essay f etc., are particularly examined 
(1695). Tlic reasoning of tins second i)amphlet 
Ls substantially that of the first. There is the 
.same faint tinge of mercAiitilism — “The other 
case wherein our money comes to bo moHod 
down is a losing trade, or, which is the same 
thing in other words, an over-great consump- 
tion of foreign commodities” (p. 82). — But the 
cogency of die rojtly is beyond disjiute. There 
i.s up doubt that the government were wise in 
getting rid of the clipped money instead oi 
levelling down the rest to the value of the 
elijiped (see Meucantilk System ; Recoin- 
AGKs ; uIsoHaljfax, Earl OF (Chos. Montague); 
and Newton). 

In 1696 Locke was made a member of the 
Council of Trade {Life, p. 143). llis corre- 
sp.mdent Molyneux writes to him from Dublin 
about the proposed bill for the encouragement 
of tho linen manufacture in Ireland (Oct, 4, 
1697, Wofdcs, vol. iii. 591); “I am apt to 
think that you will have tho consideration and 
modelling thereof at your committee of trade.” 
liocke is one of tho economists who have been 
able to apply their principles to practical 
politics during their own lifetime. Tho 
influence of his political and educational 
witings has been considered ek aere. Their 
bearing on economics, though indirect, is very 
important, and the same may be said of his 
general philosophy. 

[Locke finds a place in all the chief histories of 
political economy. Roscher’s account is perhaps 
the most full [Zur Oeschichte der Engliscfm 
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Yolksmrilischaftslelwe (1851), pp. 93-106). Dr, 
Lippert’s notice of him, in the Uandworierhuch 
der Staatsiuissenschc^ften, contains good references 
to literature. His theory of interest is criticised 
in Dr. Bohm Bawork’s Oe^chichte und Kriiih der 
Zinstheoriem (1884), pp. 51, 62. Dr. Znckerkajidl 
examines his “ quantity theory ” of the currency 
ill liis Jiook ZuT Timrie des Preises (1889), pp. 
137-141. For other remarks on this part of Locke’s 
work, see II. D. M'Leod, JiimrtalHsm (1894), })p. 
25-34. — Mikliishevsky, Money (Moscow, 1895), pj). 
271-274. When Professor Ingram, Hist, of Pol. 
Econ. (1888), p. 54, finds fault with Locke for in 
any degree connecting lowered interest with gold 
discoveries, it is fair to remember the argument 
urged by Clilfe Leslie in his last published paper 
{Fwtmyhily Review^ 1881), in favour of a con- 
nection.] J. n. 

[Locke’s Complete ITm-Z^s were published 171 1, 
1722, etc. ; and in nine vols., London, 1853. Tlic 
Treatise of Ciiil Uovernvient has been rejiriuted 
in Morley’s Universal Littrary^ 1884, and bk. 
ii. also in Cassell’s National Library^ 1889. 
Many previously uiipublislied papers of Locke’.s 
appeared fltst in Lord King’s Life if Loclce^ 
1829), (rejninted in Bohn’s Series, 1858) ; Mr. 
Fox Bourne’s lAfe of Locke, 2 vols., 1876, con- 
tains the fullest account of the man and hi.s 
writing.s, published and unpublished. Shorter 
accounts are T. Fowler, IjOcke, English Men of 
Letters Scries, 1880, and A. (J. Fraser, Locke, 
Philosophical Classics for English Headers, 1890. 
Locke’s economic theories are discussed in Dr. 
Bonar’a Philosophy and Political Economy (1893). 
See Bauhon ; English Sc'Hool ; Interest ; 
Lowndes.] 

LOCOMOTION, Taxer on. See Taxation. 
LOCRfi, Jean Guillaume, Baron de 
Riusey (1758-1840), a French jurisconsult, was 
ap]/oi. tid .secret iry to Napoleon’s council of 
state Hi 1800. 

Ills principal -works are : • 

Legislation Frangaise, ou rccucil des lois, des 
rPglevients d’ administration, et des arrits gC-iuraux 
basis su* Ic Constitution, Parks, 1801-4; only the 
first volume was published. — Prods -verb/ >ix du 
conseil d'etat, etc., Paris, an 12 de la republiqmi, 
4to. — Esprit du Code Napoleon, etc., Paiis, 1807, 
8vo, 6 vols. (incomplete), only deals witlx first 
book of Code. — Esprit du code de commerce, 2ikI 
ed., Paris, 1829 8vo, 4 vols. — Es2mt du code de 
procedure civile, etc., Paris, 1816, 8vo, 5 vols. — 
JHscussioTis sur la liberie de la Presse, la Censure, 
etc., Paris, 1819, 8vo. — Legislation civile, com- 
merdale et criminelle de la France, Parks, 1827- 
1832, 31 vols. 8vo. 

[Nouvelle Biographie Generate, Parks, 1860, 
vol. xxxi.] n. E. K. 

LODLAND, a name sometimes given to land 
whoso tenant was bound “to carry loads or 
possibly to load waggons,” this being one of the 
various forms of compulsory manorial service. 

[Vinograiloli, Vitlainagein England. — Domesday 
qf St. PanVs, 1222, p. 49. .ith Archdeacon Hale’s 
note, p. Ixxvii.] b. «. r. 

LOGIC AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
There is a certain alliance between the different 


sciences usually classed as “moral.” In fact, 
in the earliest efforts at systematic thinking, 
the different departments of philosophic specula- 
tion were not clearly se[)arated, and the more 
])ractical problems of ethical and social science 
wei-e always treated along with purely theoretical 
questions. But there is perhaps a special reason 
for considering the connections between politi- 
cal economy and logic. For, of all the moial 
sciences, political economy lias reached the 
liiglicst degree of systematisation, and yet tliore 
remains considerable controversy as to tlie time 
logical method ajipropriatc to the science. 
Hence it is not surprising that the same 
men liavo shown interest in the two sub- 
jects. This has been esjiecially the case with 
English writers, of Avliom Whately, Mill, 
ami Jea'ons are the most notable. Tliougb 
Whately’s Lectures on Political Economy have 
not made the impression that their marked 
ability might seem to have waiTanted, yet any 
student of his logic must be struck with the 
ingenuity and aptness with which he enforces 
the fonnal doctrines of logic by illustrations 
of arguments, definitions, and fallacies taken 
from economic discussions. But, in England, 
the two writers who Lave in modern times 
exerted the greatest influence on economic 
studies — J. S. Mill and W. S. Jevons — have 
also been the two most noted contributors to 
logical theory. Mill n.arrates in his auto- 
biography (pp. 157-166) his dissatisfaction 
witJi those methods of treating social and 
political questions that were current in his 
lime, and records Ids prolonged attempts to 
discover the true method. This led him to 
work at the logic of the moral sciences, the 
results of which form the last book of his logic. 
One of the causes that induced him to search 
for the most ap^iropriato logical method for 
political and social investigations was the 
controvensy between James Mill and Macaulay, 
arising out of the former’s Essay on Government. 
The method advot..ried*by Macaulay was purely 
empirical, and was named by J. S. Mill the 
“clieiiical method,” because, in bis view, it 
was specially appropriate to sucli a science as 
cbemisri'y, in which scarcely any laws were 
known connecting tho pro]>erties of compounds 
with those of the elements of which they are 
composed. Th^iethod of James Mill’s essay 
was, on tho other hand, abstract and deductive, 
the final conclusions being derived from a small 
number of defmitcly-assigu^l postulates, in the 
deductions from which no allo*vauce was made 
for causes mutually counteracting or modifying 
one another: and this J. S. Mill called the 
“geometrical method.” He urged, ou the one 
hand, tl^it it was fuiilo to apply comparative 
observation and experiment to the complex 
f.icts of social life, and, on the other hand, 
that a science like geometry, which excludes all 
time-relations and tho interference of causes, 
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was not tho type on which sociology should be 
moulded. He, therefore, looked to nmtho- 
inati(jal pliysics as the supreme science tliat 
applies a deductive method to phenomena of 
caiisiitioii. In his view the principle of the 
composition of causes underlay the on the 
procedure of physics. Tlio same principle 
seemed to him api>Ucable to the various forces 
at work in sliaping the characters of societies 
and of individuals. But, in his search for 
distinctions of method, J. S. Mill went farther 
and, taking a hint from Comte, distinguislicd 
the ivdimi from the dired application of this 
form of tlic deductive method. In the direct 
raotliod, the investigator, starting fi-om general 
tendencies expressed in abstract Jbnn, proceeds 
to combine the laws of these tendencies in order 
to deduce conclusions of successively increashig 
complexity. In the indirect method, ho 
begins with the data of siiecific observation, and 
formulates om[)irical uniformities which have 
to bo subscuufiiitly confirmed or modified by 
deduction fiom simple laws acting under known 
conditions. For political economy J. S. Mill 
seems to have held tliat the direct deductive 
method was adequate, hut that the indirect 
method was required for moral and social 
science in general. In his own economic 
wtitings J. S. Mill broke loose still further 
■ from the influenoo of bis immediate predecessors 
— Ben'I’HAM, llicAiiDo, and James Mill— and 
reintroduced into political economy a good 
many of the historical characteristics so 
prominent in Adam Smi’I II. 

In the case of Jevoiis we can similarly trace 
how the course of logic.al speculation may bear 
fmit ill ocoiiomio study. Jovons’s own account 
of the general character of sch'utific method was 
very closely allied to Mill’s special account of 
the Deductive Method. lie differed, however, 
from Mill, not only in Ids conception of the 
fundamental princiidcs underlying scientific 
methods, but also in the view that a combina- 
tion of deduction with induction was required 
in every science, and not only in the concrete 
human sciences. Jcvoiis maintained with 
greater clearness than Mill the thoroughgoing 
arUitliesis between formal and empirical canons 
of inference, and at the same time urged the 
necessity of their synthesis in every scientific 
investigation. 

On the formal side Jevoiis showed a bias 
towards mathematical modes of thought and 
expression, and this bias is indicated both in 
bis logkxil schemes and in Ids most important 
contributions to economic tlieory. On the 
empirical side, Jevons was strongly impressed 
with the problematic cliaracter of all goncralisa- 
tioii from experience ; and Ids concc-jttion of the 
function of hypothesis is illustrated by the 
oonjectural explanation lie suggested of the 
Iteriodicity of commercial crises as connected 
with that of ||;he 4 an-sffOts. But what specially | 
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I characterised Jevous's view of logical method 
I was the prominence he attached to the combina- 
j tion of fomial and emi»irical principles through 
the inverse application of the theory of- 
probability. And this conception no doubt 
inspired his highly suggestive and valuable 
statistical researches into variations of prices, 
periods of commercial crises, etc. ^ 

[Apart from the above examples of writers 
equally devoted to logic and to political economy, 
the connection between the study of the two 
subjects is more definitely brouglit out by reference 
to works on the iiiethud of political economy 
which well-known economists have jiublisbed, such 
as: Maltluis, The Definitions of Pulitical Ecimomy. 
— Cairnes, The (Jtmracler and Logical Method oj 
Political Eaoiomy. — Neuuianu, “ GruiKll)egriffe 
der Volks wiillischaftslehre,” in Sclionberg’s 
Ifandbuch. — Meager, Unlersuchungen vber die 
Methode der Stoats ’ wisseiiscMften. — IJleynes, 
Scope ami Method of Political Economy. — Sldg- 
wick, Principles, uml Scopeand Method of Economic 
Science (address to lirit. Assoe.). — Marshall, 
Present Position of Economics (luaujAiral address 
at ('am bridge). From such vvoiks as these we can 
appreciate the importance of combining with 
technical knowledge of the specialities of economic 
science, a habit of detached thought on the general 
forms of reasoning. ] w. b. J. 

LOMBARDS. From the time of Henry III. 
(1216-1272) to that of Edward III. (1827*1877) 
companies of Lombard merchants wore bankers 
and money-lenders to the kings of England, 
and also traded largely in the wool of ICiiglish 
monasteries, especially from Cistercian houses, 
Iiitorcourse with Rome, and the collection of the 
Pope’s taxes, brought to England many Italians, 
who not only actfd as agents of the Pope, but 
often made loans to the i>eople to enable them 
to lucct the pupal demands. And Italian mer- 
chants at Rome advanced money in the reign 
of John to agents of religious houses, and to 
arabassadora with letters of credit flora the 
king. The snorraous cost of the crusades 
(see CiiusADEs, Economic effects of), enabled 
money-lenders to charge a high rate of interest; 
(Cl(»e Roll, 32 Henry 111., shows that the 
Jews charged 45 per cent.) ; the censure of the 
Church and the general opinion respecting 
usury gave tlio Jews and Lombards a monopoly. 
The Jews were protected by the king ; the 
Ijombards, to evade the cliaige of usury, granted 
gratuitous loans to which was added a sum, 
nominally the cost of repeatedly sending for 
payment if the debt was overdue. In 1285, 
however, Roger, bishop of London, excom- 
municated them for practising jisury, and* 
ordered them to leave his di ue, but he was 
summoned to Rome in consequence, and the 
Lombards continued to trade in London, where 
they built for themselves “nobilissima palatia.” 
Matthew Paris, who speaks of them as “usuaril 
Transalpini quos Caursinos api>ollamus/' says 
that the bishops dared not interfere with them 
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because they called themselves merchants of the 
Pope, and that the citizens dared not speak ill 
of them because they were protected by certain 
great men, “quonim ut dicitur pecuniam ad 
mnltiplicanduni senunabant Tomplo Romanaj 
Curiai ” ; but tliey were so liatcd as usurers and 
deceivers of the poor, tliat, had it not been for 
tlieir •ostly mansions in London, liardly one 
would have stayed in England. Henry III., 
whose resources were exliausted by the demands 
of the Pop!*, pledged his gold and silver jdato 
to Siennese merchants for £550. Lucca nier- 
cliants sent money from England to Prince 
Edward in Palestine. The customs, fixed in 
l‘.i75, were frerpicntly assigned to the company 
of the Erescobaldi of Florence, who also bccjime 
keepers of the Exchange and farmers of the New 
Custom imposed on aliens in 1303. Edward 
II. paid of his father’s debts to the Erescobaldi 
£5G,IW0, to the Bell.irdi £1800, to the Bardi 
£4600, and ordered the baions of the Exchequer 
to hoar suits of the Erescobaldi for debt and to 
levy their (itdits as thost! of the King. In 1300, 
he granted the citizenship of London, to John 
Vanno, a merchant of Lucca, with exemption 
from the duties and taxes which citizenship 
implied. In 1312, tlio King writes to the Pope, 
asking tliat the Erescobaldi, who have left Eng- 
land lor the Roman Court without accounting 
for the jirolits of the customs, may bo arrested 
and sent back, but ho jiromiscs that they shall 
not forfeit life or limb. Tlio same year the 
discontent of the people led to the abolition of 
the Now Custom which was resumed in 16 
Edward III. ; aliens were forbidden to receive 
customs, and tlie Erescobaldi were to be ariested 
until they rendered account. The Lombards, 
taking advantage of Edward lll.’s need of 
money in the Ercnch xvar, and knownim his 
resources, charged a high rate of interest and 
grew very cautious in exacting security. Thus, 
in the King writes from Antwerp that 

he has with great difliculty contracted . loan, 
falling doc]>ly into usury (“incidentes graviter 
in usurias ” ), and that no foes are to be paid 
to ministeis of the Ciwn until his retuiii, but 
all money duo to the Exchequer is to bo sent 
to him, save only that needed for defence agaimst 
the Scotch and the sums owing to tno Bardi and 
Peruzzi ; four days later he enters into a bond 
with a merchant of Lucca, by which the Elarls 
of Derby, Nottingham, Salisbury, and Suffolk 
promise that, if the debt is overdue, they will 
not cross the sea to England without per- 
mission of the great nionoy-lendor. But, in 
January 1345, despite their caution, the Bardi 
and Peruzzi became bankrupt, Edward III. 
owing to the former -91)0, 000 gold florins, and 
to the latter 000,000. Tlio firms had borroxved 
to lend to him, and wlnu. he failed to pay they 
lost credit, and the failiuo of other banking- 
houses followed. Lombards continued to trade 
in England and to negotiate bills of exchange. 


In 1361, Walter do Baide was appointed mastei 
of the mint at the Tower, and in 1804 of tliat 
at Calais. As the English cloth trade develojied 
and less w'ool w'as exported, the Lombai-ds 
imported made goods into England until tliia 
was jrt-ohibited in tlie interests of home nianu- 
factiiro. Some of the Erescobaldi and Anthony 
Cavallari, a merchant of Lucca, wei’e emjdoycd 
by Henry VIIL, and frequently ajipcar as the 
King’s debtoi-s, but not as his creditors. After 
the fall of the great Lombard houses, English- 
men became the king’s bankers in their place; 
this, with the more favourable conditions of 
commerce, contributed in the 14ih and 16th 
centuries to the rise of English merchants. 

[Bond, E. A. “ Loans suj plied by Italian 
Mel chants to tlie Kings of England,” ArcJiaioloyiOf 
xxviii., 234 (1840). —Cunningham, Tlie Ormoth oj 
Kngliah hidmtry and Commerce (1890). — Stubbs, 
Coru>titati&n.(iL History, ii. (1880). — Hall, History 
of the Custom Hevenue (1885). — Madox, History 
and Antvjniiies of the Aa;c7i«/«cr (1711 ). — A.shley, 
Introduction to English Econ. H 'lslory and Theory 
(1892). — Ryiner’s Fvedera, ii. iii, — State Hapers, 
Henry V 111., Foreign and Domestic, i. ii ). m. t. m. 

LOMBARD LOAN, a name used on the 
continent for loans on stock -ox change securities. 

[See Meier Rothschild, Handhuch der Handels- 
wissenschaften (1880), vol. i. ch. vii., pp. 527-628, 
Das LombardgescJuift, ] K. s. 

LOMBARD STREET, a synonym for the 
London money market. 

[Cp. Bagehot, Lombard Street.] 

LOM^INIE, Louis db (1816-1878), a French 
Academician ; known by his w’orks on French 
society in second half of tlio 18th century, and 
especially by his book on the Mirabcau family : 

Les Mirahcatt, vols. i. and ii. 1879 ; vols. iii. 
iv. and v. 1889-1891 ; the thi'ee last volumes 
left unfinished, and continued by the autlior’s son, 
M. Ch. de Loni^uie, deal with the great orator of 
the French Revolution. Having obtained access 
to a mass of unpublished ])aper8 and letters 
written by the M quft de AIiiiabbau ((/.n.), the 
economist, anti his brother — a brave and shrewd 
naval olfieer, generally known under the name of 
the liadli de MiralDeau, from his rank in the Order 
of M.alta, commemorated by Carlyle, French lie- 
volulion as “ the worthy uncle,” — M. de Loni6uie, 
dettTiuiued “ to attempt, witli the necessary docu- 
ments in hand, revision of the sentence passed 
upon the niarqufl by posterity " (vol. i. p. 349), 
alluding to the unpopularity which became the 
latter’s lot after his family squabbles and high- 
handed proceedings against his disgraceful wife and 
no less disgraceful children. In his impartial, 
interesting, and pleasantly-wi’itteu book, M. de 
Lomeuie has successfully performed the task he 
undertook.’ The marquis certainly entertained and 
acted on early i«leas as to the extent of \\\s patria 
conjugal authority, but he was a 
resjiectable and high-minded man, a title to which 
the future member of the AssenibUe ConsiituaiUs 
liad no claim whatever. 

Of the abrupt conversion of the marquis to the 
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dootriues of Quksnay (q'.v.)* and his life-long 
rather idolatrous ilevotion to the doctor’s memory, 
the second volume gives many details, most of 
which have since been reproduced in the literature 
on the subject. Kcononiists will regret tliat the 
correspondeuce between the martjuis and his 
brother, the naval olfieer who sneered at the 
reformer Qnesnay’s post of physician to the king’s 
mistress, was too voluminous to be given in full, 
instead of extracts only being published (vol. ii. 
]>]• 213-217). E. oa. 

LOMKNIE DE BKIENNE, Etienne 
Ohaeles, Comte oe Brienne (1727-1794): 

Was brought up as a priest, became archbishop 
of Toulon, and in that capacity had a seat in the 
states of Languedoc, lie gave his name to the 
Canal de Brienne, and became a member of the 
assembly of notables summoned by Calonne at 
Versailles, 22nd February 1787. The public 
finances were in grave disorder. He vehemently 
opposed the plans proposed by Calonne, became 
president of the newly - appointed council ol 
finance in April, and prime minister in August, 
of the same year (1787). “He had been pro- 
nounced by Ilume to be the only man in France 
capable of restoring the greatness of the kingdom ” 
(Rae, L{fe of A. Smith) but he “did much to 
precipitate the Revolution by his incapacity.” 
The measures by which he proposed to rectify 
the public finances — a rearrangement of the tax 
of the ViNuTilsMK, and a loan — were rejected 
by the ])arliainent, and in August 1788 ho 
was dismissed from office to make place for 
Necker. The times were turlmlcnt. Tlie 
treasury was empty. The wealth of the country 
was in the hands of the privileged classes, and 
they were exempt from taxation. Idius the 
government was without resources. It would 
have required a more powerful grasp than that 
of Loraenie de Brienne to restore order. Though 
subservient to the revolutionary autliorities, lie 
could not escape. He was arrested as a “ suspect ” 
during the Reign of Terror, and died in prison. 

[Dioz, Uisioire de Louis XVL , — Nouveau 
Diciiunnaire d’ Jilconomie, Politique, Paris, 1892.] 

LONGFIELD, Mountifort* (1802-1884), 
Irish judge, was the first ju'ofessor of ])olitical 
economy at Trinity College, Dublin, A very 
learned real properly la\vyer, ho was appointed 
one of the three commissioner.s under the In- 
cumbered Estates Act 1849 ; and in 1858, 
wlion the landed estates court was set on foot, 
he became a judge of that court. 

Longfield’s Lectures on Pdiitical Economy, 
delivered in 1833, Dublin, 1834, 8vo, deal mainly 
with the distribution of wealth, and endeavour to 
show that the onljt order in which a correct 
analysis of the sources of revenue can be carried 
on is— (1) rent, (2) profits, (3) wages. From this 
analyt .1 1 Longficld considers that the logical deduc- 
tion flows that it is “impossible to regulaie wages 
generally either by combinations of workmen or 
by legislative enactments.” “The expense of 
supporting the labourer in that style which ho has 
lieen accustomed to 5onsider indispensable to his 
decent subsistence, has no effect in regulating the 
price of his labour.” He criticises A.dam Smith’s 
a*' 


statement that labour is the measure of Valui 
{q.v.), and has some acute observations on the 
probable effects of a low rate of profit. The 
object of Four Lectures on the Poor Law, Dublin, 
1834, 8vo, is to bring out the distinction between 
tlio two kinds of iiocr law, the one which aims at 
improving, by its means, tlio condition of the 
labouring classes, and the other, which only con- 
cerns itself with bare relief for tlie destitute. It 
was ju.st because Lougfield realised the cmIs 
attached to the former that ho was in favour of 
the enactment of the latter, for fear that at some 
future time the two should be pressed forward 
together. The best known of Lougfield’s writings 
is the essay he contributed on “Irish Land 
Tenure” to a volume of Cobden Club Essays, 
London, 1870, 8vo. He also published, 1835, Three 
lectures on Commerce, and one on Absenteeism. 

Longficld was second president (succeeding Arch- 
bishop Whately) of the Statistical Society of 
Dublin. He published in its Transactions, 
besides presidential addresses, papers on flic 
limits of state nitcrfcronco with the distribution 
of wealth ; on the legal inipcdiinents to the 
transfer of land ; on banking, and a pi'oposal foi 
an act to issue law debentures in connection with 
sales in the landed estates court. 

[Diciio7iary of National Jliography, vol. xxxiv.] 
II. E. K. 

LORD, Eleazab (1788-1871), wrote: 

Extracts from a letter on National Curr&ney 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, Nov, 
1861 (New York, 18G4, 8vo) ; also Six letters 
on the necessity and qrrarticahility of a national 
Currency (New York, 1803, 8vo), in which he 
treated of (1) The necessity and measures requisite 
to the institution of a uniform national currency ; 
(2) the resumption of specie payments by the 
slate banks, and a new trial of the old 6y.stem. 

In 1834 ho publislied an Essay (m Oiedit, Cur- 
rency and Bwnkiwj, where in nine chapters he 
treajs of the use of credit, a metallic currency, 
the princijdes and regulations of the currency, 
the present banking system and its proposed 
modifications, bank cajiitals, the regulations of 
banking, and a rational bank. a. L. 

LOTTERIES, Continent of Europe (francs 
converted as 25 = £1; marks as 20 =£1: 
Austrian florins as 10 = £1). Tlio first lottery 
with prizes in money is recorded at Florence in 
1630. Lotteries with prizes in goods are stated 
to have taken place earlier. This form of gam- 
blingextended itself in a very short time through- 
out Italy, nearly all the largo Italian towns ap- 
pearing to have established one or other of these 
descriptions of lottery by the second half of the 
ICtli century. The form in which it became 
most popular later on, and which is still in use 
in several countries, took its origip^ from a 
political act at Genoa. At the f Jons to the 
great council five names out of ninety had to 
lie drawn every year in that city, and betting 
began to be carried on on these names ; this 
led to the formal “ lotto ” or “ number ” lotteiy, 
in which the names were replaced by numlxTs. 
The player chooses in this system one or more 
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from ttll the numbers (ninety), five of which 
are drawn out as winners ; the prizas Iio may 
get are widely different according to his having 
divined one (simplura), two (ambo), three 
(toriio), four (quatenio), or five (qiiintorno) of 
these numbers. It can bo played for any sum 
upwards beyond a certain minimum. The 
winnings consist in a multiplication of tlie 
stake ; tlioy are, however, always more or less 
smaller than the sum which liad to bo jMiid 
according to the mathematical probability of 
the especial number combinations. There are 

90 X 89 5 x4 

-..- = 4005 ambos in 90 ; - — — 

1 X Z 1 X ii 


which being drawn in the five winning numbers 
the mathematical chance is 
prizes, however, paid by tlie states for the 
“ambo ’’-gain are only two hundi-cd and forty 
times (Austria-Hungary) or two hundred and 
seventh times (Italy) the stake. The chance for a 

„ „. 90 x 89 x 88 6x4x3 

“teriio IS - „ „ - =117 x 780; = 

1x2x3 1x2x3 


10 j Ti ^ 2v<r = TrfTv Stakes jiay only a sum 
of Tour thousand eight hundred times (Austria- 
Hung, iry) or five thousand four hundred times 
(Italy) the stakes. At the end of the 1 7 th and 
in tlie 1 8th century the lotto became exceedingly 
popular. It was introduced in Vienna (1752), 
in Berlin (17'‘3), and in twenty-nine other 
German tc'.vns, also in France, Spain, and 
Belgium. The states perceiving the great profit 
Avhich was to bo made by such an undertaking, 
established a lottery monopoly nearly every- 
where, and always either managed the play 
themselves or had it managed by farmers, who 
had to pay a 1. rge yearly rent. Soon, liowever, 
the ni.ual and economic dangers of the play, 
which were overlooked at the commencement, 
became obvious, aud the “lotto” scheme was 
vehenicntly attacked. To quiet their con- 
sciences, governments very often combined the 
play V it h charitable purposes. In Spain the 
expenses of the town hospitals and of uther 
useful institutions were borne by the profit of 
the lottery. From the year 1777 the f rmor 
of the lottery monopoly at Vienna was obliged 
to provide a dow'ry for five young gii'ls, whose 
names wore dravm together with the numbers 
of the lottery. 

As, however, the bad influence of the system 
became more aud more perceptible, lotteries being 
only games of chance, the aggregate number of 
players in which are sure to lose a part of their 
venture, the beginning of the 19th century 
proved very unfavourable for the lotto. It was 
replaced in 1810 throughout the greater part of 
Germany, and a few year? lat r in Spain, by otlier 
forms of lottery ; aud, according to the example 
of England — where lotteries were not allowed 
after 1826, one sanctioned by mistake, temp. 
William IV. (see Lotteries, Knolish), was 
cancelled — all state lotteries wore abolished in 


France (1836), in Belgium (1830), and Sweden 
(1841). Tlie numb*-; lottery exists at the pre- 
sent day in Italy, Austria, and Hungary only. 

Another chief fonn of lotteries, the “Class” 
or “ Dutch ” lottery, was oiiginated in Holland 
at the beginning of the 16tli century, nearly 
at the same time as the first money lotteries 
were played at Florence and in some other 
Italian towns. In this system, a certain sum 
is divided amongst a certain number of lots of 
various sizes (whole, lialf, and quarter lots) 
whicli are drawn in djtfcrent “aeries” or 
“classes.” There were always a few large and 
a great many smaller prizes, tlio amount of both 
augmenting with every “class,” and the largest 
winnings being played at tlie last class. To 
induce people to play on all the series, States 
do not allow playing for a later class, unless 
lots have been jfiayed, or at least paid for, on 
all the series that hod been j)ievioU8ly drawn. 
For every lottery, two of wiiu h are instituted 
every year, 160,000 lots called Uamvilose are 
issued, which are played in seven parts called 
classes or scries. Now the juice of the lots is 
the same, about 40 marks (£2) including the 
tax for every class, though the amount of tlio 
winnings augment with the series, 8000 prizes 
being jdayed in the first, 10,000 in the second, 

12.000 in the third, and 65,000 ;n the last 
class. Besides this tlio value of the j)rizes also 
greatly increases with the later classes. The 
smallest prize is 65 marks (£3 : 53.) in the first, 
105 mar^ (£5 ; 68.) in the second, 165 marks 
\^£7 : 15s.), and 210 marks (£10 : 10s.) in the 
4th ; the largest 30,000 marks (£1500) in the 
first, 45,000 marks (£2250) in the second, 

60.000 marks (£3000) in the third, and 600,000 
marks (£30,000) in the fourth. It would 
therefore not be natural lor any one to play on 
any but the last class bad not the following 
system been put into force. A lot may be 
purchased for the price of 40 marks for every 
class, but tins is only the case if the lot is 
bought at the beg' niftg of the lottery for all 
the classes at the same tmic. If any one 
desires to buy a lot for the second class after 
the fiist has been played, he must pay the 
price for both classes (80 marks) ; alter the 
second class is played the price is 120 marks, 
and after the third 160 marks. It would* 
seem, therefore, ^ if every one wlio wants to 
play on the later classes ouglit to buy the lot 
for all the classes as well. This, however, is 
not quite the case. If a, lot ivS drawn, the 
winner gets besides his prize a lot withmU 
charge, called freilos, for the next class. And 
as 30,000 lots are drawn in the three first 
classes, there is a good chance of saving the 
stake for the following classes and to play on 
the whofb lottery for 40 marks (£2). 'This 
possibility is lost, of course, if the lot is bought 
for all the classes at once. The “ class ” lottery 
was iuti-oduced with some changes into England 
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aud to the northeni part of Qemauy, but did 
not attain the i)opiilariiy of the “lotto” until 
the first half of tlie IDlli century, when it took 
the place of the latter in many countries. It 
was abolished in ICngland in 1816, and soon 
after in France, Belgium, Sweden, together 
with the lotto, as mentioned before. Tlieie is 
a “class lottery” at the present day, in the 
greater number of the German states (Prussia, 
Saxony, Hamburg, Brunswick, etc.), aud in 
Spain, Denmark, Holland, and Servia. 

After these two lottery scliemes had been 
long ill use, a thii’d form, the “interest” 
lottery, was intiodnced in close connection with 
the growing want of credit of the states. To 
bo able to get cheap credit the states combined 
some of their loans with a lottery of tliis descrip- 
tion : the interest paid to the creditors of the 
state was a much lower one than the marked 
interest of the country, but the bond-holders 
also shared in a lottery at the same time. Tlie 
ju'izes were supj)lied by the state with one part 
of the profits, which acicrued to it by Jiaying 
loss interest for the loan than it would have 
paid for the same sum had it not been com- 
bined with the lottery. 

The gi'oat moral and economic mischief 
caused by lotteries is gonorally aoknowlexlged. 
But the influence of the tlireo state lottery 
systems which wo have described is not equally 
mischievous. There is no doubt that tlie 
“ number ” lottery is the most dangerous. The 
very small stakes and the enormous winnings 
that may possibly bo obtained, induce the 
{Kiorest classes (worlcing peojile, maidservants) 
to try their fortune, and very often this leads 
to a “systematical” play, thus absorbing con- 
tinually a very largo part of the income of many 
poor families. The groat variety of the com- 
binations of the numbers excites the imagina- 
tion, and favours superstition, the interpreta- 
tion of dreams (dream-books), as well as many 
swindles. All these evils are very seriously 
felt both in Italy and Austria-Hungary, whore 
the “lotto” system still exists. The greater 
cost of the lots of the “ class lottery ” excludes 
most people to whom gambling might prove the 
most dangerous. Besides this the ‘ ‘ class lottery ” 
is in some countries, especially in Prussia, 
* regulated in a manner so as to limit the play 
to the smallest possible circle. The selling of 
lots is confined to the “Einnehraers” (receivers), 
appointed by the “state lottery management” 
from the ranks of comparatively rich merchants, 
and even so they are very much checked as to 
tbp freedom of their transactions by minute 
restrictions. They have to pay down a deposit 
of 12,000 m. (£600). Most of the tickets are 
taken by “well-to-do” peo})le, working people 
take them comparatively seldom — to an extent, 
it is estimated, of from 8 to 18 per cent of the 
whole. The whole class of women seiwants who 
play very wildly in Italy, Austria, aud Hungar}^, 


hardly play at all in Germany. There is the 
less to be said against the “interest” lottery, 
because in th6 worst cfise the loss bore only 
extends to one part of the interest, the capital 
always reinaining assured for the bondholder. 

The profit made by the states through the 
l()ttery is considerable. In thebudget-ycar(l 894) 
the gain of Prussia made through thoelottery 
was 9, 753,500 marks (£48/, 675), being 5 per 
cent of the public revenue ; that of Saxony 
5,200,000 marks (£260,000), 3 per cent ; 
of Brunswick 1,240,000 marks (£62,000), 
10*25 per cent; of Austeia 7,486,720 florins 
(£748,672), 1-22 per cent; of Hungaiy 

2,739,500 florims (£273,950), 0*6 per cent; of 
Spain 24,000,000 i>osctes (£960,000), 2*5 per 
cent; of Italy 25,000,000 lire (£1,000,000), 
2-8 per cent. In these countries, and especially 
in the smaller ones, the play is universal, and 
roaches enormous dimensions ; in Brunswick, 
for instance, lots are reckoned to cost every 
year 60 marks (£3) per head of the public ; in 
Schwerin 17*28 murks; in Hamburg 31*68 
marks. The institution, when carried on by 
the state, is an attraction to many who would 
not think of gambling under other circum- 
stances. It is not true that, as defender of the 
lottery systems (Maroinowsky) have often said, 
“ the rage for ganihling ” is sure to seek other 
opportunities when the oi)portunity of the 
lottery is taken away. Many facts pi'ovo the 
contrary. In Franco there was in 1837, the 
year after the abolition of lotteries, 525,000 
francs (£21,000) more money dci)osited in the 
savings banks than the year before. In the 
same way a gi’eat increase of the deposits w^as 
stated ill Bavaria after the lottery liad been 
brought to an end (1861). At Bni.ssels one 
year after its abolition there were 7837 fewer 
objects pawned and 8609 more jmwns redeemed. 
All cxpoiionce in countries where state lotteries 
have ceased, pleads for their abolition. 

Beside th'' state lotteries, private lotteries 
occupy a large field in some countries, princi- 
pally Germany, Austria - Hungary, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and Franco. They may 
bo divided into two chief forms. (1) Lottery 
loans, managed after the example of the 
state interest lottery, Avith a long duration 
(generally seventy to oiglity years), with 
series of drawings, the nominal value of the 
lots being generally paid back successively. 
(2) Ordinary lotteries (occasion lotteries) with 
a single drawing, sometimes with prizes in kind. 
The most common of the first sort of the private 
lotteries are the great city lotteiy Ipfins. There 
are fifteen of these Avith a ' ifaial value of 
2,405,423,460 francs (£96, 210,988) in exist- 
ence at the present time in France ; fifteen 
in Belgium and Holland, 610,416,820 fironcs 
(£20,416,673) ; 8 in Germany, 155,190,000 
mark3(£7,759,600); 8 in Austria, 268,266,800 
florins (£26,826,630); 7 iu Italy, 60,817,500 
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lii'e (£2, 7 72, 7 00). Some lotteries for charitable 
purposes, as, for instance, the well-known “red" 
mid “white cross” lotteries, and the great 
lottery loans of some large banks, principally 
mortgage banks, are issued in the same manner. 

As to the ordinary or “ occasion ” lotteries, 
they are ai'iangcd for the moat different objects. 
From b885 to 1893, for instance, 6771 of these 
have been permitted in Germany, amounting 
to a nominal value of 140,880,600 marks 
(£7,044,026), that is, 15,663,890 marks 
(£782,669) j)er year, 3020 of whicli were for 
charitable, 1662 for agricultural, 270 for art, 
276 for church building, 223 for various other 
pui'poscs. 'I’lioso lotteries need not bo con- 
demned if airanged in a manner that only those 
people should paitioij)ate in them who take 
some inteiest in the purpose of the play, as for 
instance, the }ticture lotteries at the gi’cat art 
evhibitiona. Hut in many hundreds of them 
it is only the dazzling prizes that attract playera 
from all classes, who are mrely conscious of the 
very small ^hance of winning, and do not care 
the least about the object of tlic lottery. 

In the last few years, new laws {Loonaperr- 
gesetp) have been enacted in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, prohibiting the introduction 
of foreign lotteries and the arraiigonuint of new 
lotteries, unless authorised by special act of 
parliament. Some of the minor occasion lot- 
teries cai bo allowed by government license. 
It is therefore very probable that there will he, 
in a short time, a considerable decrease in these 
countries in which they were until now the 
most favoured, when ilie great lottery loans 
will be brought to an cjid and new ones will 
not be allowed. 

[Ht I'ei, '* Lnttcrie mnl Lotteriebesteucrimg,” in 
the llandwfjrterbudi der Staatswissenschafien . — 
Rosclier, t^ysiem der VolkswiriJuichnft, Stiitt^rt, 
1886, iv. § 30. — L. v. Stein, Lehrhuch der Finanz- 
msser'-'chajl, Loij>zig, 1885, ii. p. 345.— Marcin- 
owsk}, Lulicrieive^cn im Kimigreich Pr^’iissen, 
Berlin, 1 892. — Block, “Lotterie” in i\\fi]JicHonnaire 
de V Administration. — Endenianu, JkUrdge ziir 
Oesckichte der Lotterie vnd zum heutigen L dterie- 
reA'M^ etc., Bonn, 1882. — Lassou, Lotterie und 
VolksicirtJischaft, Berlin, 1894. — Leroy-Benulieu, 
Traite de la snence des Finances, Paris, 1883, p. 
341. — Hoscher, Von dem verdeiHichen Einfluss 
der Lotterie auf den Stoat, Leipzig, 1795. — 
Bastable, Public Finance, 2nd ed. pp. 221-222. — 
comp. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations,h\i. i. ch. x. 
“ That the chance of gain Is naturally overvalued, 
wo may learn from the universal success of 
lotteries.”] a. b. 

LOTTEKIES, English, The first state 
lottery iu England .was announced in 1567 to 
pro\ude funds for the rejwr of harbours and 
fortifications. It was officially described as a 
very rich lotteiy -general 'ff money, “plate, and 
certain sorts of merchandises,” The greatesst 
prize consisted of £3000 in cash, and the value 
of £2000 in plate, tapestry, and other fabrics. 


Idle prizes were displa/ed at the house oi 
Dericko, the queen’s goldsmith, in Cheapside, 
and a woodcut was appended to tlio proclama- 
tmn depicting a largo show of plate ; but the 
400,000 lots W'ere not quickly sold, as the 
drawing, according to Stow, did not begin 
until 11th January 1569. It was carried on 
(lay and night, until 6th May, in a building 
erected at the w^est door of St. Paul’s. The 
lots cost 10s. each, but could be subdivided. 
The queen issued a second proclamation, and 
the lord mayor made an appeal to the pooide, 
while the Earls of Pembroke and Leicester, ami 
Sir W. Cecil, Muoto, on 30th August 15G8, to 
ujge the morcliaiit adventmers to promote the 
lottery ; but the people were distrustful, and 
the lots remained on hand until Elizabeth 
characteristically sent scolding missives to the 
justices of Kent and several other counties, and 
menacingly appointed an agent to rei»oi t to her 
“the former doings of the principal men of 
every parish ” Muth respect to the sclicine. A 
copy of the original broadside still exists. For 
this and other interesting details os to this 
early lottery, see the 7tli Jieport of the Historical 
MSS. Com., App. pp. 619 6-621 h. 

No lottery followed in the next year. The 
one for armour, mentioned by Stow, was cer- 
tainly under royal consideration in 1586, as 
appears from a letter from the lord mayor to 
"Walsingham, but the queen docs not scorn to 
have ventured on a third experiment. 

Stow gives, under the year 1612, an account 
of “a liberall lottery” which James I. granted 
for the colonies in Virginia. Sixty thousand 
blanks were cast out on this occasion, as the lots 
w'cre not fully taken up, but the prizes were not 
reduced. This is referred to in the Hcmieslic 
Stale Papers for 1611-18, p. 120, which also 
mention, p. 130, a proposal for a private lottery, 
about this date, which was rejected by the lor(l 
mayor. The king's council, on 22nd February 
1615, recommended another project for a 
Virginia lottery. A Totteiy is said to have 
been held in 1619 at Beading, and licence was 
given, in 1627, to Michael Parker, and another 
to raise money by a lottery to carry out the 
scheme for an acjueduct from spiings at Hod- 
desdon to London. A fresh licence was given 
to Parker in 1631, and the matter seems to 
have been take-in hand by George Gage, and 
much money collected, which, about 1637, 
still remained on deposit, though the under- 
taking had failed. • 

A fresh project appears in the State Papers 
in 1640, when a “standing lottery" was 
sanction^, “ like that granted to the Virginia 
company. " 

Puritanism seems to have permitted the 
committee for lands in Ireland to hold a lottery 
at Grocers’ Hall in 1653, but the State Papers 
from 1649 to 1659 are silent on the subject. 
In 1660, however, the mayor of Norwich com 
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plained of the “puppet-shows and lotteries” 
which caino Avith the king’s licence and sign- 
manual, and injiimi the trade of the town. 

A lottery was also granted in 1G60 for the 
ransom of English slaves from the Mediterranean 
pirates. A pi ivate one was asked for in the same 
year, and lieenee for a game called torn di Cala- 
Ionia, which, as afterwards appears from the State 
Papers, was really a lottery, was granted to F. 
Corbet, a groom of the queen’s privy chamber. 

In 1661 a lottery for the fisheries was alloAved, 
and in August 1663 (Sth Pep. Hist. MSS. 
Com., 639) there are traces of the famous Royal 
Oak lottery. A letter of 1664 {Dorn. S. Papers, 
pp. 464-456) shows tliat the Oea di Catalonia 
was changed into the “Royal Oak.’*J 

On 27th January 1664 a royal declaration 
annulled the funner grant to Coibet, who had 
transferred his rights to Sir A. des Marces and 
another, Avho were allowed thencoforwards “ the 
solo exercise of lotteries, for the benefit of the 
Royal Fishing Company.” 

This “ Royal Oak ” seems, from letters among 
the State Papers, to have been carried on in the 
provinces by travelling agents who obtained 
the permission of mayors to stay for a 8j>ccifiod 
number of days. 

At an uncertain date, but about 1664, 
Thomas Killigi’ow obtained a licence to begin 
when the fishing company’s licence, for two 
remaining years, should have run out. In 1666, 
however, the comt>any tried for a monopoly of 
lotteries in England, and, in 1666, for one in 
Scotland for seven years. They seem to have 
succeeded, as in February 1667 there is a peti- 
tion for permission to succeed the royal fish- 
ing comj»any in the “sole licence of holding 
lotteries in his majesty’s dominions," which 
request was gi’antcd for three years. 

This patent monopoly last^'d to the end of 
the centiiry, the Royal Oak having been ex* 
cepted from the operation of 10 & 11 Will. III. 
c, 17, w’hich prohibited all other lotteries. 

The government, howeVer, from 1709 to 1826, 
acted shamelessly in raising large sums annually 
by lotteries in which the prizes were temiinablo 
or perpetual annuities. Contractors took up 

1 Itj Catalan Spanish the enrrent term for goose Is 
oca. The game of oca does not appoiir to be played in 
Spain nowadays, unless it be as a children's game ; 
but it is thus dos<!ribed in the Dia^onario Enaclopedico 
Uisimno-Amcrimm, Barcelona, Montaiier and Bimon, 
vol. xiv. p. 43, 1887 and ojiwards. “ Oca— a game which 
consists ill a series of sixty-three divisions arranged in a 
spiral ellipse painted on a board or card-board. These 
divisions represent flilferent objects ; every ninth 
number, counting from No. 1, repi*eseuts a goose or 
“oca,” and otliers represent rivers, wells, bridges, 
si. , or other objects at hazard. Tiie game is played 
witli «wo dice, and according as the numbers on them 
come out the game goes on.” It would appear probable 
that the original name of the game may have been Oca 
d« Cataluna, and under that name have jvssed into 
France, and Into England. TJie gatrie of goose appears 
to have been well knc.wn in England. Goldsmith in the 
DmrUd Village moiiticns 

“ The piiiturcB nlacM for ornament and use, 

The twelve good inles, tlie royal gpine of goose.” 


the tickets and sent itinerant salesmen through 
tlie country, who sold fractions of the £10 
shares. Minor evils sprang up, as might have 
been expected, which had to be checked by the 
acts 19 Geo. III. c. 21, and 42 Geo. III. c. 119, 
and by Perceval’s Act, 1806, which limited tlie 
draw'ings to one day. 

In 1736 an act was passed for 1 uilding 
Westminster Bridge by means of a lottery of 
125,000 tickets at £6 cacli. Tliis succeeded, 
and in 1774 the brothers Adam disposed of 
their property in the Adelphi, by permission 
of parliament, in a lottery of 110 jn’izes. 

Towards the end of the century lotteries 
pas.scd into the hands of the chancellors of the 
exchequer, and an average profit of nearly 
£350,000 was made for the public purse. 
Sotno benefit came from the evil, for the British 
Museum was aided ; but jmblic opinion at last 
demanded the abolition of the system, -which 
was effected by 4 Geo. IV. c. 60, and the last 
lottery was drawn in October 1826. Private 
lotteries had been forbidden by 12, Geo. II. c, 
28, and later statutes. 

By a strange blunder, lotteries for the im- 
provement of Glasgow were sanctioned by 1 & 
2 Will. IV. c. 8, but they were suppressed by 
4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 37. The last lottoiy of 
which the public lias heard was Dethier's 
twelfth -cake lottery, which was stop])od on 
27ili December 1860. Art unions were legal- 
ised by 9 & 10 Viet. c. 48. 

[The tragedy as well as the bulToonery of tliese 
evil institutions will be found poitrayed in Hone’s 
Everyday Book, ii. pp. 1401-1535, while the 
Appendices to the 4th, 5th, 7th, mid 8Lh llcports 
of ih^ Hist. MSS. Conn, contribute new aud 
authentic details, rice also Brit. Mm. A dditional 
MSS., Nos. 4458 (36), 5755 (1), 5801 (p. 460), 
32/'^ll f. 521, 32,975 f. 428, and Lansdowne 
MSS., 660/. 120, 1216/. 234. 

Cale7idar of State Papers, domestic series, from 
1547 to 1667. — J. Ashton, English Lotteries, 1893. 
— Dawson Tu.ner’s Collection of Lott&ry Bills, in 
the Brit. Museum, see “Lotteries" in the great 
catalogue. — Encycl. Britannica, art. “Lotteries." 
— Beckmann, Inventions, ed. Bolm, 1846, ii, 
pp. 414-429.] R. II. 

LOTTIN, Antoine Prosper (1739-1812), 
was a Parisian bookseller. 

He })ublished under the pseudonym of Lambin 
de Saint F61ix an Essax surla Mcndiciti (Amster- 
dam, 1779) ; and, under the pseudonym of M. de 
Saint Ilaippy, a Discours sur ce 8i0et; Le luxt 
corrompi les moenrs et dUtruit les empires, Amster* 
dam and Paris, 1784. * B. oa. 

LOTTO (see Lotteries, Continent op 
Europe). 

LOTZ, Johann Friedrich Eusebius (1771- 
1838), a distinguished German economist, was 
bom at Soimefeld, then in the duchy of Sachson- 
Hildburghausen, now belonging to Saxe-Coburg. 
Ho studied law at Jena, and held successively 
several official appointments in bis native duchy, 
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In 1819 the university of Bonn ofTerod him 
the professorship of public law and state 
economy, which, however, lie declined. In 
1824 ho became privy councillor in the service 
of Saxe-Coburg, and died at Coburg. 

Uis most ini])ortaiit writings were Revision der 
(JrundhMviffii der National -Oekonomief 4 vols., 
1811-M; which, though prolix and excessively 
abstract, is yet, on account of the author’s able 
analysis of fundamental conceptions, such as those 
of value and price, strongly recommended by 
Roscher to the carelul study of all young econo- 
mists ; and llandhuch der Slaa(simssensch({fte}i, 
3 vols , 1820, 2nd od. 1837, which, though a 
useful work, is umcli inferior to the preceding. 
Lotz was one of tliose who did most to make the 
doctrines of the Wealth, of Nations known in 
Geimany. Allowing for some physiocratic lean- 
ings, he belongs essentially to the school of Smith, 
though^di (hiring from liim on special points ; thus, 
not labour, in Ins view, but the creative powers of 
nature, and of the human intellect, are the great 
factors in the woik of production ; he regards 
Smith as hav.ng attended too exclusively to value 
in exchange, as distinguished from value in use ; 
and he coiisuh'rs his jiraiso of parsimony as too 
unconditional. He was an earnest reformer, 
though sometimes misled by a tiiiidency to doc- 
trinaire exaggeration. He treats political economy 
as a mere theory of enlightened self-intere.st. As 
a free-tra(icr he goes even further than Smith, 
repudiating all intervention of the State in econo- 
mic lito. He chose for the motto of his Rerision 
the words: “ Ubi libcrtas, ihi divitim,*’ and pro- 
claimed as the one service he desired to render, 
that of assisting in the removal of the fetters which 
impeded industry. Perhaps his most serious error 
Is the assertion of the unprodm tivenes.s of capital, 
whicli, though he was as far as possible from being 
a social 'st, favours socialistic views ; regarding this 
doctrine, however, ho appears to contradict him- 
self. His greatest general defect as a thinke. is 
his want of historical sense, with which are 
connected the too absolute form which he give.s 
to many of his theorems, and the iiractice of 
denouncing, as simjdy erioneous or pcr\<.ted, 
ideas and institutioms which ought to be treated 
as the natural fruit of the earlier stages of social 
evolution. 

[Schumann in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
vol. xix. 1881.— Lippert in llandworterbuch der 
Staatswis^enschr^ften, vol. iv. 1892. — Roscher, 
Oeschichtc der N.O., p. 655 seq,'\ j. K. I. 

LOUIS, Dominiquk, Baron (1765-1837), 
born at Toul and died at Bry-sur-Marne, was 
minister of finance during many troublous 
times, as shown by the dates when he held the 
post — 1st April 1814-20th May 1815 (firat 
invasion) ; 9thJuly'26th September 181 6 (second 
invasion) ; 30th December 181 8-18ih May 1819 
(liquidation of an intense crisis) ; 30th July- 
1st November 1830 (Revolution^ ; finally 13th 
March 1831-1 OHi October 1332 (the ministry of 
Casimir Perier). On each occasion he showed 
a practical mind and a rare fertility of resource. 
Originally an abbe, he left his country when 


tiro Revolution broke out. On his return under 
tlio consulate, he ros<;, fchi'ough tlio intervention 
of his friend Mollien, to higli positions under 
govenimcnt, and was appointed to the council 
of state, in which office ho exhibited greatenergy. 
He maintained that a government whicli po.s- 
sassed the power to fulfil its engagements should 
inihesitatiiigly do so, and on one occasion 
answered Napoleon “a govonimont must ])ay 
all it owes even for ils follie.s.” Ap})()intcd 
mini.ster of fnrance at the fall of the enijiii-e, 
he rc-estahlished order and restored confidence. 
Tliough a .supporter of free trade, lie did not 
j)i-oposo to swoop away all emstoms duties. 
When placed again at the head of the 
treasury, after the fall of the government of 
the 100 days, he did his best to overcome the 
inimmerable difficulties wliieh arose from the 
position of affair's. 

Resolute hut not overbearing, Louis respected 
the i»rivrli‘gcs of jiarliarncut in niatlois of public 
Irnance. When the Chambre Introuvahtc^ opposed 
his broader views he resigned office, which ho 
resumed in 1818 and establislied tlie small grand- 
livres " — a decentralisation of the administration 
of the coiLSOlidated debt to the advantage of the 
dejiartments. The formation of tlio retrograde 
Cabinet of Decazes caused Louis to leave Uie 
treasury 19th November 1819. When the re- 
volution of 1830 broke out, the new government 
recalled him to his po.st. Here he maintained liis 
high reputation, and after he had for the fourth 
time left the treasury when the ministry of Jacques 
Laflitte was formed, he was summoned to it again 
when Casimir Perier came into power. This was 
his fifth and last tenure of office. He retired at 
tlic age of seventy-seven. 

Baron Louis alway.s slioweil his respect for eco- 
nomic doctrine, and particularly for the famous 
maxims of Adam Smith on taxation. One of his 
best known sayings was “ Give me a good policy 
and I will give you good finance.” a. C. f. 

LOUIS D’OR, Hustoiiy of. This gold coin 
was first struck in 1640 under Louis XIII., from 
whom it received i' nSme. Its original value 
was t^n livres : on one side was the head and 
name of the king, on the other four fleurs-de- 
lis with the legend, Chrisius regnal, vincU, 
imperat. The value of tire louis d’or was 
subject to constant vai'iations. Under Louis 
XIV. it was mised to twenty livres, and at 
one time to twd!ity - four. Under Louis XV. 
the value rose to thirty and even to thirty-six* 
livres. Since the inti’oduction of decimal 
coinage in 1795, the chief gold coin in France 
has been tire piece of twenty francs. This was 
usually called a louis d’or after the Restoration 
and under Louis Philippe. During the second 
empire it was called a napoleon, but the 
term louis has survived to the present day in 
occasionaT use. K. l. 

1 Tli^ Chambre Introuvahk, elected October 1816, 
was named Urns because Louis XVIIl, found it so 
reactionary in opinion as to be “more royalist thai; 
the King, hence it was dissolved in September 1816. 
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LOUIS D’OR. French gold coin issued 
during the reigns of Louis XIII.-XVI. 


List of Coins known undkii the title 
“Louis d’Ou.” 


llcign. 

Denomination. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Value in 
gold 916-6 
lino at 
£3:17:101 
per oz. 



gr.. 


£ s. a. 

Louis XIII. 





(1(510) . 

liOnls . 

G-602 

900 

0 16 6} 


6-tlOJ 

901 

0 16 61 


Louis . 

G'II02 

901 

0 16 bl 

Louis XIV. 




1 0 OJ 

(1643) . 

Louis an Soleil . 

8-127 

902 

Louis XV. 





(1715) . 

Louis . 

8-127 

902 

1 0 01 

Louis (le Noaille.s 

12-1(13 

902 

1 9 lU 


Loins A la Croix . 

0-774 

904 

1 4 U 


Louis 11 la Croix . 

0-774 

892 

1 3 9 


Louis Mirletons . 

6-480 

806 

0 15 101 


Louis . 

8-127 

896 

0 19 103 

Louis XVI. 





(1774) . 

Louis . 

8-127 

896 

0 19 103 

0 18 Ol 

Louis . 

I.iouis Constitu- 

7 -659 

900 


tionel . . 

7-649 

OOJ 

1) 18 101 


[r. Bounevilk', TntiU des Monnaies d'Or ei 
Paris, 1806. J f. K. a. 

LOWE, Joseph (early 19th century), wrote : 
An Inquiry into the State of the British West 
Indies (Londou, 1807, 8vo) a broad-minded and 
sympathetic plea for the West India jdanter. 
The author advocates a generous colonial policy, 
and scouts the notion that England has suttered 
by the loss of America or the Irish union. In 
a series of five chapters ho points out the value of 
the West Indies as a market for English manufac- 
tures, lays stress on the depreciation of sugar, 
which has caused the emigration ol negroes and 
planters ; and proposes, among various other 
remedies, either tlie reduction oi the duty on that 
article, or the abolition of the monopoly (see also 
Edinlmrgh R-view, vol. xi. 146). Jevon.s observes 
that the idea of the just standard of value 
described by Or. P. SouoPK — see his pamphlet, An 
Examination of the Batik Charter Question, etc., 
1833, also referred to as a tabular standard in 
Scrope’s Principles of Pol. Ec., 1333, ch. xvi., — 
may have been suggested by the ingenious work 
of Joseph Lowe ; The Present State of England 
in regard to Agricultwre, Trade, and Finance 
(Loudon, 1822, 8vo). In his 7th chapter, the 
author supports Mr. Simon Gray’s as ojiposed to 
Malthus’s theories of impulatiitii, and maintains 
4hat the increase of our population “is replete 
with considerations eqindly satisfactory “ in regard 
to “external” as “internal affairs, the stability of 
our finances, the reduction of the more injurious 
portion of our taxes” (see p. 245). Jovous adds 
r •* a second edition of this book appeared in 
1823 ; and it was also reprinted (in German) in 
Leipzig the same year and in New York in 1824. 

A. L. 

LOWE, Bobt. See Siiehbkooke, \ iscount. 
LOWNDEP), William (1652-1724), socro- 
tary to the treasury, was appointed to that 
offioe ui 1696. With a view to the reccinage 


of 1696, he was requested to undertake ar 
investigation into the state of the currency, 
the results of which were published with the 
title, A Jlcjiort containing an Essay for the 
Amcndtncni of the Silver Coins, London, 1695, 
8vo. In this important work, wliile ho repudi- 
ated any measure wliich would liave the char- 
acter of debasing the currency, he su^^csted, 
os a necessary measure for placing it upon a 
satisfactory basis, that all denominations of 
tlic silver coin should bo raised 25 ])er cent. 
Lowndes had carefully examined the records 
of the mint and other documents, and he ably 
defended his position w itli historical aignments 
based upon those materials. Ho also main- 
tained that tlie price of silver had risen to 
6s. 5d. an oz., and that if the measure he 
proposed were adopted, persons wlio melted 
dow'n the coin would have “less profit by 
fourteen pence half-penny in the eVown.” 
Further arguments he used in siipjiort of his 
scheme were that it would encourage the 
bringing of bullion to the mint to be coined, 
and would make the coinage “more in tale, 
more commensurato to the general need 
thereof.” To meet the objection that people 
would lose 20 per cent on contracts ah'cady 
made, he maintained tlie scarcity of silver. 
He computed the amount of “ weighty money ” 
hoarded up at £1,600,000. The most famous 
of the replies to Lowndes’ Essay was written 
by John Locke (q.v.), and was entitled Further 
Considerations coveernivg the raising the value oj 
money, wherein Mr. Lowndes' arguments for it 
in his hie report concerning “An Essay f etc., 
are particularly examined. While the opposi- 
tion accepted tlie views urged by Lowndes, 
Montagu and the govoi’iiment adopted those of 
Locke, and the rccoinago on the old .standard 
was carried on Dec. 10, 1698, in the House 
of Commons, by 225 to 114. In addition to 
the part he took in the curreiicy coutrovorsy 
of 1695 - 90, Lowndes was instrumental in 
bringing about an amalgamation between the 
Old and New East India companies. He died 
in 1724. While replying to Ix)wndcs’ Essay, 
Jjocke paid a high tribute to his ability. “He 
is a man known so able in the post ho is in, 
to which the business of money peculiarly 
belongs ; and has shewed himself so learned 
in the records and matters of the mint, and 
so exact in calculations and combinations of 
numbers relating to our coin, cither already 
in nso or designed by him, that I think I 
should have troubled the piiblick no moi'o on 
this subject had not he himself, engaged me 
in it ; and brought it to tliat s8, that either 
I must be thought to renounce my owh 
opinion or must publickly oppose his ” (Preface 
to Further Cmisiderations, etc.), 

[A full account of Lowndes' life is given in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. For a dis- 
enssion of the relative merits of the views nj 
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Lowndes, Lo6lce, and the other disputants in the 
currency controversy of 1695-96, and their histori- 
cal importance, see Lockb ; Recoinages.] 

w. A. ft. H. 

LOYD, Samuel Jone.s (1790-1883), Ovei:- 
STONB, Baron, a banker, was tlie son of a 
Welsh dissenting minister, who became a partner 
in Joitts, Loyd and Co., a Manchester banking 
finn, afterwaids merged in the London and 
W estminstor Bank. Born to great wealth and 
an influential business connection, Loyd made 
the fullest use of his opi)ortnnitiea. He was 
in the House of Commons from 1816 to 1823, 
but his importance, politically, lay in the 
influence which ho exorcised over successive 
cabinets and chancelloi-s of llie exchequer. 
Already in 1832 we find him a recognised 
authority on finance. 

The evidence he gave before the committee of 
the Ifoiise of Commons on renewing the charter 
of the Bank of Bngland, was ilirectetl (1) against 
the multiplication of issues of paper money, and 
in favour of (2) a single bank of issue, (3) a 
regular publication of accounts, including bullion, 
and (4) the repeal of the usury laws (see Interest). 
(Preface to 1858 publication of evidence given 
before 1(S57 House of Commons Committee upon 
Hank Charter Act of 1844). In 1 840 he bad given 
similar evidence before another committee, when 
he urgi:(l the separation of the departments of the 
Bank of England. This plan had been supported 
by tl‘o hank directors, Mr. J. II. Palmer ami Mr. 
G. W. Norman, who .also gave evidence before the 
same committee (see Bank Note), liio B.ank 
Cliarter Act of 1844 followe<l inaiidy upon the 
lines he had set out, and its provisions were de- 
fended by him before committees of the Hou.se of 
Cciutnona in 1848 and 18.57. In 1844 he had 
succeeded his father as partner in the bank, and 
in 186n he was nia<lo Baron Overstone. He wa.s 
of course not infallible. His distrust of the joint- 
stock bjstem of banking (see Bagehot’s Lomhanl 
Streety ch. ix.) was unfounded. On his general 
currency theory, the opinion of economists is 
much divided (see Currency Doctrine' The 
disadvantages of the hank act of 1844 are now 
fully recognised, and various attempts at improve- 
ment have been made. Some also will C( .idemn 
his opposition to the Decimal System {q.v .) ; hut 
he combined vuth a complete mastery of the 
details of baiikiTig en active interest in the 
theoretic side of financial questions, and a singular 
lucidity in their illustration. He was, moreover, 
through a long life, the strenuous opponent of all 
Bcheines of iuconvcrtihlo paper. Lord Overstone 
enabled M‘Cttlloch to edit a collection of Srarce 
and valnahk Tracts on (1) 'f'lie National Debt 
and Sinking Fund, by Harley, Gould, Pulteney, 
Walpole, Hume, Price, Hamif.ton, and others, 
1 857, 8vo ; (2) Pap&r Currency and Banking, by 
Hume, Wallace, Thornti Rioahdo, Blake, 
Huskisson, and others, 1857 ; (3) Commerce, by 
Evelyn, Deeoe Richardson, Tucker, Tkmpj.b, 
and others, 1859. — In 1 ■>58 M‘Cnlloch e«lited a 
volume by Lord Overstone of Tracts and other 
publicMions on Metallic and Paper Cur-ency, 
8vo. — This contains (1) Reflection on causes and 


conseqvmces vj pressure qf money market, 1837. 
(2) Remarks ,»» on the condition of issues of ihi 
Bank of England and of the country issues during 
1839-1840 ; (3) Letters toj. Ji. Smith, Esq., 1840; 
(4) Thoughts on sejiaraLion of Departments of 
Bank of England, 1840 ; (5) The Petition of 
Merchants ... or Bank Charter Act with comr 
ments on each clause, 1847 ; (6) Letters to the 
Times on same, and on state of Currency in 1855 ; 
(7) Extracts from evidence before coraniittee of 
House of Commons on banks of issue ; and (8) 
E'jrteactsfrom Evidence on commercial distress. 

\Times, Nov. 19th, 1883. — Diet, of National 
Biography, vol. xxxiv.] H. E. E. 

LUBBOCK, Sir John William (1803-1866), 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
early in life joined the banking and morcantilo 
firms of Lubbock, Forster, and Co., and Lub- 
bock and Co., of which bis father, the second 
baronet his name, was the head. Business 
and .scientific inquiry, particularly astronomy, 
the theory of the tides, and mathematics, 
Avore his cliief occupations. Perhaps the work 
on Prohahility (1838-1844), written jointly with 
Mr. Drinkwatcr Bethuno, is the one by which 
Sir J. W. Lubbock is best known. It was the 
earliest, and, its size considered, the best of the 
modern English introductions to tlio subject. 
The book was anonymous, but by an extra- 
ordinary error of the hinder the second edition 
Avas lettered on the outside as “Do Morgan on 
Probabilities.” Sir .1. W. Lubbock did not 
discover tho mistake for years, De Morgan very 
properly cliselaimcvl it, but natui illy did not 
think it Avas for him to do more. The business 
in which Sir J. AV. Lubbock was engaged 
au})plied a curious “illustration of the way in 
which the doctrine of probability applies in 
every subject. It is a pajier contributed by 
Sir J. W. Lubbock on the clearing of the 
London bankers. By observation it was 
ascertained that the daily differences at the 
clearing house, the money actually wanted to 
balance the dem .id* of those who are to 
receive and those Avlio are to pay, is only, one 
day Avlth another, £29,000. To meet daily 
contingencies, the hanks keep in the Bank of 
England balances Avhich amount to from two 
to three millions. Sir J. AV. Lubbock recom- 
mends that the clearing balance should be paid 
out of a common fund, which would put the 
banks so far in tho position of being one concern, 
and AV'ould enable them to employ a large part 
of the Slims they must iieAv leave idle. The 
goodness of the advice is manifest.” 

Sir J, W. Lubbock’s researches in the lunar 
and planetary theories date from 1832 ; liui’ 
separate work On the Theory of the Moon and on 
the Perturbations of the Plands was published, 
the priiftipal portion 1834-1838, with supplemen- 
tary parts up to 1850. His investigations on 
the tides and on the heat of vapours and on refrac- 
tion, 1810, showed high scientific power. Those 
on the tides did valuable service for navigatioxii 
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Aiid some of the tables he devised are believed to 
be still in use. He contributed nearly a himdred 
memoirs to the publications of the Royal and other 
scientific societies, and took an active part in the 
formation of tlie British Association. But per- 
haps the most striking achievement of Sir J. W. 
Lubbock’s life was the vigour with wliich he 
maintained seientific study together with devotion 
to business. 

Sir J. W. Lubbock was treasurer and vice- 
president of the Royal Society, 18110-35 and 1838- 
1846. Ho vrrote a pamphlet On Currency, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1840, and also many anony- 
mous scientific articles besides seventy or eighty 
memoirs in his own name : for the full list of these 
see the Royal .Society’s catalogue of scientific 
memoirs, 1870, ji. 106, and for further particulars 
see obituary notice in tlie president’s addres.s, 1866. 

LUCAS, CnAiiLE.s Juan Mauie (1803-1889) 
a member of the institute of Franco and in- 
spector of priaoms ; 

He wrote in 18*29 an e.ssay on usury De Vusure 
consid^h dans ses rapports avee VEconoinie 
Politique, but from the beginning almost entirely 
devoted his activity to questions of penitentiary 
reform. — Dii f^ysUnhcpinitentiaire et de la Peine de 
Mort, Paris, 18*27. — i>u Systdme Pcnitenliaire en 
Europe et aux Mats Unis, 1828-1830. — La 
Question Pmiteniiaire en Europe et aux Ittats 
Unis, 1844. — Observations sur V Mahlissenumt 
de la Deportation, 1853. — La Peins de Mart et 
V Unification penal e d VoccAision du Code Penal 
Italieii, 1874. — VMole Pemle Ttalimne, 1877. — 
De V Mat anonnal en France des crimes ca.pitavx, 
1885. He also wrote Le Droit de Ugitime Dlfi&nse 
dans la Peruxliie et dans la Guerre, 1873, and La 
Co7\fSrence dc liruxeUes swr les lois et cmltunies 
de la Guerre, 1874. s. oa. 

LUCK. The husbandman and the merchant 
are propei’ly j-eprosontod by Horace as sup- 
pBants of fortune. For every entrepreneur is 
an “ adventurer,” oxjio.scd to the whole chapter 
of accidents which liave been indicated under 
the head of Conjunotur. 

The ontre])reneur who had produced a com- 
]iiodity, or acquired skill and position, or con- 
nection, does not obtain in each particular case 
a remuneration proportioned to the efforts and 
sacrifices which ho has undergone. Rather his 
advantage is governed by the law of Rent. 
And yet it is not a true rent. For the pro- 
perties which yield it are ^ot “original” 
(Ricardo), but acquired ; and there is a cor- 
respondence between the cost of acquiring these 
properties and their quasi -rent (Marshall) ; 
discernible in the long run, tliough obscured 
by the action of chance in individual cases. 
Ai. ‘ndilstry cannot continuo unless the pros- 
j>eot8 of success in it are sufficiently brilliant to 
elicit the elforts and sacrifices wbich it costs to 
embark upon it. The question, how tl^p attrac- 
tiveness of a business is affected by its riski- 
ness, has b^n Riscussed under the head 
Aleatory. 

An average oj “normal” corrospondenoe 


between cost and value being recognised by 
theory; how largo, in fact, are the fortuitous 
divergences on either side of this position of 
equilibrium ? A gloomy answer to this question 
is supplied by Prof. Wagner in a passage 
referred to under Co nmitnctur. “It is not,” 
he concludes, “personal merit, or one’s own 
fault ; it is not work, or thrift, or forcsiglft ; not 
idleness or extravagance, or improvid'mee, but 
chance (U(wyjmc< a/) which is the decisive factor 
in determining the fate of most economic 
interests.” (Compare J. S. Mill, Chapters on 
Socialism. Fortnightly lienicw, 1879, p. 226). 
Some of the numerous autliorities, cited by 
Prof. Wagnor, countenance the o])iriioii that 
trade and industry are coutiniially becoming 
more aleatory. On tho other hand, Sclialllo 
holds (Aussch. VcrhdlL, p. 36) that the s])here 
of chance becomes smaller as that of intelli- 
gence becomes lai'gcr. The remark is 8[)ccially 
true of those calamities which physical science 
can guard against. But credit-waves and 2>rico 
lluctuatioiis, changeable fashions and migiatory 
customers, new inventions rcjidering old plant 
unsaleable, are elomoiits of eliaiieo which do 
not seem to diminish with tho itrogress of 
intelligence. 

Civilisation certainly brings one remedy to 
insecurity, insurance. Tho prinoi 2 )le is not 
confined to insurance offuics ; “ when a great 
company, or even a great merchaut, has twenty 
or thirty ships at sea, tliey may, as it were, 
insure one another” {Wealth of Nations, bk. 
i. ch. X.). Antonio having had “ an argosy 
bound to Tripolis, another tu tho Indies, . . . 
a third at Mexico, a fourth for Ihiglaiid, and 
other ventures,” Bassanio miglit well ask with 
surprise: “Have all diis ventures failed? 
What I not one hit !” This sort of insnraiico is 
connected by Prof. J. B. Clark with tho idiilo- 
sophy of utility in an important article in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1893. (Cp. 
art by John Haynes, Jtisk as an Jkonoinic 
Factor, ibid., 1896). 

Co-operation, also, in the modern form of a 
combination or concert between producer and 
consumer, should be mentioned as a corrective 
of the aleatory clement in trade. Socialism 
olfers more drastic remedies — tliomselves per- 
haj)8 somewhat aleatoiy, This much cer- 
tainly may bo demanded of goveriimeiits, that 
tliey should not aggravate insecurity by fitful 
taxation and unstable currency. F. y. E. 

LUCRUM CESSANS, i.e. tho gain to one 
person that is hindered by the non-retum by 
another of a loan at the appointed time was 
recognised as justifying a claii .or compensa- 
tion or “interest,” in the early sense of that 
term, even by some canonists and sclioolmen 
contemporary with Aquinas, though he himself 
refused to admit it, and in the Ifith century 
it was very generally accepted by the best 
theologians. They could argue with some foixjf 
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that the increase of opportunities for reasonably 
safe investiueut destroyed the force of Aciuinaa’s 
argument that damage done could be more 
readily measured tliaii opportunities missed 
(see Damnum Emergens). 

[With tlie Konian lawyers “interest*' was the 
measure of compensation in breach of contract, 
and tlfts included “ lucrum ” ; see Puchta, Instit. 
(nth 0(1.), § 260 ; Windseheid, VmdMmr. (7th 
ed. ), § 2.68. But the term, “lucrum cessans,” seems 
lo d:ite from Aqcursius (d. 1260). — Endcniann, 
Sludieri in der romanisch-lMmuiistischni nurlk- 
scha/Ls- mid RerhUJdrrc, eh. viii , §§ 1, 4 ; A.sli- 
ley, Kron. Jlist.^ i. pt. ii. § 65.J w. J. a . 

LUDDITES. The riots of 1816, which 
resuUed in the breaking of many knitting 
franic.s in Nottingham and tlie neighbourhood, 
won' deliborai(dy and carefully organised. 
riK).se who engaged in them were known 
as “•!juddit(>H,'’ a woid derived, it is said, 
from the name ol‘ a half-witted lad, Ned Tnid, 
who (1770) broke a lianie under considcr- 
al»le provocation. The condition of the frame- 
W('rk knitters was very miserable ; the trade was 
habitually oveislochod with ap)>rentice.s, and 
there ^\(l’c largo numbers of skilled hands, 
among whom, when trade was bad, a small 
amount of cnijdoyment was spread. The riots 
a])})ear to have been dinicted as acts of ven- 
geance on certain impojmlar masters. The 
fd’ganisat.on was secret, and in the then state 
of tlu‘ law, a])art from overt acts of violence, 
was criminal ; those who took part in the 
opcratioiib were bound by oaths, and ihoro 
appars to have been a close connection between 
• the Luddite riots and the outbreak about the 
same date of the Shearmen in Yorkshire. 
Economically, however, the grievances of the two 
were very dideront; the Iramcwork knitters 
broke up machinery which had been usedHvith 
but little alteration for two hundred years ; the 
operiii ions of the Shearmen were directed against 
the aub ititutiou of machine for hand labour in 
the finishing of clotli. Besides the accounts in 
the Annual Jlegisicr, the curious may consult 
Mrs. Tjiniiffius Banks’ JJond Slaves, an hii'toric.al 
novel, founded on personal reminiscences and 
private inform.ition regarding those struggles. 

[“ Swing," — Cobbett, letter to the Luddites.] 

w. c. 

LUDEK, Auou.st Ferdinand (1760-1819) 
was lorn at Bielefeld, studied at Gottingen, 
became jnofessor of history at the Brunswick 
Caroliuum 1786, Hofrath in Brunswick 1797, 
professor of jihilosophy in the university of 
Gottingen 1810, and in 1817 honorary professor 
at Jena, where hr* died. Ho was one of the 
group of economists who were the iirst to diffuse 
in Germany a knowledge of tho principles of 
Adam Smith, Kraus a’\d Sartorius being the 
others. He beg.m bis literary career with 
publications on geogi’ajdiy and statistics, and 
in hia principal work on economies, NatwMl- 


indiistrie md Staatswirthsehaft, which lioscher 
calls a paraphrase of Smith’s system, he seeks 
to illustrate the doctrines of tho Wealth oj 
Nations by means of geogi’aphy and books of 
travel. In his Nationalbkononiie oder Volks- 
wirthsciwftslehrc, which afijicared in 1820 after 
the author’s death, he still follows Smith. He 
liolds that all history speaks in favour of free 
competition, and maintains— in this going 
beyond his master— that the interest of the 
individual can never ho at variance with that 
of society at large. He claims to have been 
tho first to reform politics inul tho historical 
sciences by developing the influence of industry 
on intellectual and moral culture, but surely 
some acknowledgment of Ilumo was here 
called for. 

Be.sides his economic writings, and many trans- 
lations of -French, English, and Dutch books on 
the condition and resources of diffeieiit countries, 
Luder published two works— Krilik der Statistik 
mid Polilik, 1812, and KrdUrhe ClcschicMe dei 
Statistik, 1817- the object of which was to .show 
the worthle.ssnes.s, and even the iiu.slcading tend- 
ency of political theory and statistic.s, btu(lie.s to 
which he had himself devoted much time and 
labour. He points to the ninny calculations and 
predictions of political spi-culators which had beeo 
i^alsilicd by the events of his own time ; and he 
succeeds in exposing the superficiality, narrowness 
of view, and especially the materialistic ono-sided- 
ne.s.s with which statisticians were often chargeable. 
But he falls into extravagance in his censures, and 
curries his sce]>ticism to such a length as would 
make trustworthy history impossible, because 
perfect accuracy is unattainable. It may be, 
however, as some have thought, that even his 
exaggerations were useful as representing a 
necess.ary reaction against the unduly high estimate 
of statistics entertained by some of his predei'es- 
fiors and contemporaries. 

[Leserin Allg. Deutsche Biogr. — Stammhanimer 
in Handw. dcr Slaatswissenschciften. — Roscher, 
(lesch. der N. ()., p. 619.] J. K. i. 

LUDEWIG, J( AT^N rETEU (1670-1743), a 
professor of law iu the univeirity of Halle, and 
steady admirer of King Frederick William I. 
of Prussia. 

Ho principally lectured on German legal and 
economic history, and published Oennania Prin- 
cejis (1702), an4 in 1709 an Introduction to the 
monetary history of Germany during the Middle 
Ages, — Einleitung zim deutschm Mum^esm tnit- 
ilerer Zeiien.-~Bnt his most noteworthy work is 
his Panegi/ricus (l727)i written on the occasion of 
the foundation by Frederick William of a chair 
of economy, policy, and cameralistic in the 
university of Halle, emphasising the fact that a 
8('und economic policy is the real basis of military 
power ; the ascendency of Rome in old times, und 
of Frawe under Henry IV. and Louis XIV., he 
ascribes to the wise economic policy of their 
rulers. All their qualities are found gathered In 
the person of “our anointed Salomo.” Quite 
naturally Ludewig has nothing but words of 
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blame for bistorians, who only care about wars, 
and neglect “great deeds performed at home.” 

[Roscher, Gtsch. der NaL Oek. in DeuMdand^ 
pp. 350-359.] E. ca. 

LUNACY, Law of. The economic position 
of the jicrsons and the jn'oporty of those whose 
absence of mental power incapacitates them from 
taking charge of their o^vn alFairs, has in England 
been the subject of numerous statutes during 
the last sixty years, which, in so far as they 
remained in force, were all consolidated by the 
Lunacy Act 1890, amended in respect of some 
minor details by the Lunacy Act 1891. There 
can be no doubt that the legislation on the 
subject has produced excellent results, and that 
the detention of persons falsely alleged to be of 
unsound mind or the infliction of inhuman treat- 
ment on those who are detained as lunatics, could 
now but 1 ‘arely occur. The law as it stands 
secures («) a comjietent supervising body having 
jurisdiction in all matters concerning ]>ersons of 
unsound mind ; (&) a[)propriate establishments 
for the reception of lunatics ; (c) an efficient 
investigation of the condition of the patient 
prior to his reception as a lunatic ; {d) humane 
treatment during dcicntiou and ample op])or- 
tunities to he discharged on recovery ; (e) the 
protection of the property of persons who are 
unable to manage their own aflairs. 

(a) Lunacy AtUhorUies. — The principal control 
in lunacy mutters is exercised by the lunacy com 
rnissioners — a government department consisting 
of four un|)ai<l, three paid legal, and three paid 
medical coininissionei’s, one of the unpaid com- 
missioners being the chairman, and of a legally- 
trained secretary, 'they liave to sujjervise and 
inspect all establishments in which lunatics are 
received, and to see that all the regulations for the 
welfare of the inmates are propel ly carried out. 
They investigate comiilaints made by persons de- 
tained as lunatics, and have wide powers as to 
directing the discharge of any patients. The 
jurisdiction as to inquisitions and the management 
of the property of lunatic.s is exercised by the 
Lord Chancellor and the IHord Justices of Appeal, 
but most of their functions are now delegated to 
the two Masters in Lunacy, who must bo bamstei'S 
of at least ten years' standing. There are also 
legal and medical chancery visitors, whose duty 
is to visit the persons who are found lunatics by 
inquisition (see below). 

{h) Estahlishmcnts for the llece.}f.ion of Lunatics. 

A lunatic may be detained in one of the follow- 
ing ways ; — (1) in an asylum or workhouse, (2) in a 
registered lio.spital, (3) iu a licensed house, (4) as a 
single patient. Asylums princijially used for pauper 
patients are provided by counties or boroughs ; 
In ' ^hpy may also receive pnvatc patients against 
payment. A pauper patient may also be detained 
in a workhouse on a certificate by tlie medical 
officer that it is not necessary to remove him to an 
asylum, and that the accommodation in the work- 
house Is sufficient.* and the county or borough 
authorities may a|so send pauper lunatics to 
hospital!' Or licensed nouses. 

An asylum u ut)der the supervision of a visitirtg 


committee appointed by the county council oi 
borough council to the jurisdiction of which it 
belongs. The unions to which the pauper inmates 
are chargeable have to pay a weekly sum in respect 
of each patient, the amount of which is fixed by 
the visiting committee, and may be altered from 
time to time so as to ensure as far as pos.sible that 
the receipts cover the expenses, including the 
salaries of officers and attendants. * 

Registered hospitals are charitable establish- 
ments generally intended for tlie reception of 
patients of small means not being paupers, who 
are admitted free of charge or against a small 
annual payment ; hut iu many of these establish- 
ments there is a seiiarate department for i)erson8 
paying at a higher rate. Prior to the registration 
of a hospital the regulations must he approved 
by the Home Secretary ; and it is the duty of the 
commissioners to see that the regulations are 
properly carried out. It is a criminal oflence 
for the superintendent of a ho8[)ital to receive 
more patients than the certificate of registration 
allows. Tlie accounts of hospitals, in so far as 
they do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
charity commissioners, must be subiifitted to the 
conimisioncrs in lunacy. 

Licensed houses are private establishments for 
the reception of lunatics. The licensees whose 
licence is dated prior to the Lunacy Act of 1889 
enjoy a practical monoimly, as no new licences are 
granted except to them or their successors in busi- 
ness. The licensing jurisdiction in the metropolis 
and its immediate neighbourhood is exercised by 
the commissioners in lunacy ; in all other places 
the licences are granted by llio justices of tlie 
county or borough in which the house for which 
the licence is required is situated. A licence 
states the nurnher of patieut.s it authorises ; its 
duration is left in the discretion of the licensing 
authority, but must not exceed thirteen months, 
and it may at any time be revoked by the Lord 
Chancellor on the recommendation of the licensing 
niitliority. The commissioners in lunacy may, with 
the sanction of the Home Secretary, make regula- 
tions for the government of any licensed house. 
In each countv or borough in which the justices 
are the licensing authority they must appoint at 
least three of their number and also a medical 
practitioner to act as visitors of licensed houses 
within the county or borough. 

Single patients received in unlicensed houses 
are in various ways subject to the control of the 
commissioners in lunacy. 

The average number of patients resident on 
Jan. 1, 190.5,111 the various estaldishments described 
above was : — 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

County andbnrouKli asylums 
Uogistcrod hospiUiLs . 
Liennsed ]ion.sfts . 

Witli lelativas and others . 
There were also 

In naval and military ho.sjw. 
In Broadmoor Crmi. Asylum 
In Workhouses . . , j 

40,155 
2, -201 
1,48** 
2,81. 

212 

m 

8,2«7 

46,936 

1,996 

8,768 

197 

9,619 

87,001 

4,197 

8,681 

6,088 

212 

769 

17,806 

65,11)0 

64,660 

1 119,829 


(c) Detention of Lunatics , — It is a oriuiuia) 
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ofFenoe to receive or detain a lunatic against 
payment nnless the fact of his being of unsound 
mind has been established in one* of the pre- 
scribed ways. 

When persons liavo considerable property it i.' 
usual to have an inquisition with or without a 
jury, and if the judge or master in lunacy or the 
jury jjnd that the patient "is of unsound mind 
ami incapable of iiianagiug himself or his aflairs,” 
he is placed under the care of a “committee of 
the person,” for which office a near relative is 
generally chosen. A “lunatic so found by in- 
quisition " in.'iy be detaiuctl in any establishment 
for the rece}ition of lunatics or as a single patient, 
but in all other cases a “reception order” is 
required. A reception order is cither made on 
jietition or on summary process by a justice of 
the peace, the latter method being adopted in the 
case of paupers or lunatics wandering at laigc, 
and the former in all other cases, and is never 
mad§ unless two medical i)raclitioncrs certify inde- 
pendently of each other that the patient is of 
unsound mind. A reception order is not valid 
beyond a certain peiiod, unless a report be made 
by the medical attendant to the elTect that the 
patient is still of unsound mind. It is also neces- 
sary for the medical attendant, wlienever a new 
private jtatioutis received, to send a siiecial report 
to the commissioners in lunacy, and the patient is 
thereupon visited ; and if in such visit it apjieara 
that tlu* detention is im}iroper, the commissioners 
may Older liis discharge. 

Tn ca.'’(8 of imminent danger patients may be 
detained for seven days on an urgency order 
accompanied by one medical certiiicate. Iii- 
qiiisitioiia have lately become very rare, and 
most jiatients are now detained under reception 
01 dors, 

(<i) Treatment of Lwiatiot.—Tha jiropcr treat- 
mer* of persons of unsound mind is provided for 
m v.’dmu) ways, particularly by the comjmlsory 
visits which must be paid to all establishments in 
which Innatics are kept by the comniiss^mers, 
ami, as regards lunatics coming under their 
jur. Hetion, also by the chancery visitor.s. visitors 
of llcnscd bouses, and asylum visiting commiltee.s. 

It is also provided Lhat every hosi lal and 
licensi-d house may at any time, % day or night, 
be vi.sitcd by any one or more of the commissioners 
in lunacy. Tliero arc also various provisions for 
ensuring the right of every person detained as a 
lunatic to coDiiimuicate with the lunacy authorities 
anil to receive visits from his friends ; for securing 
regular medical attendance ; for regulating the 
use of mechanical means of restraint ; and for 
facilitating the discharge of patients alter re- 
covery. The commissioners in lunacy publish 
aiiiiiial reports about their visits and other matters 
coming to the notice, of thcii department. 

(c) Property of Lunatics . — The property of 
hmatic.s so found is idaced under the care of a 
“committee of the csbilc,” who may be the same 
person as the “committee of the person” (see 
above). It is now also ])ossible to obtain powens 
of management as to 1\e properly of jicrsons of 
unsound mind not being lunatics so found by 
inquisition. The committees nml other persons 
who nianago the property of lunatics me under 


the control of the lunacy judges and of the 
masters in lunacy (sec above). 

['Phe Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891 ; see also the 
Reports of the Select Committees appointed to in- 
quire as to the Treatment of Lnnaiics, dated 
1860, 1877, 1878. As lo the state of the law prior 
to 1845 see Dr. Forbes Winslow’s edition of the act 
of 1845 ; see also Intkudiction.] b.s. 

LUNBINARIUM or Monday land, a name 
often found in manorial iccords for the small 
jdots of land held by cotters, the lowest cla.S8 
of villeins, wlio were bound to work for their 
lord only on one day in the week, generally 
Monday. 

[Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, 1892, pp. 
153 note, 266, with references to caitiilarics of 
Christchurch Canterbury, and of Gloucester.] 

E. a. r. 

LUNEITI, ViTTOiiio (17th century); born 
at Najiles, of Genoese descent. He wrote on 
the eommercial side of political economy, and 
carried on the discussion on tlie serious state of 
aflairs — economical, monetary, and financial — 
in the kingdom of Naples — a discussion in which 
l)e Santis, Serra, Biblia, and Tnrbolo had taken 
part. To meet the exceptional scarcity of coin 
and the high rate of exchange then ruling in 
Naples, he proposed to establish a fixed equit- 
able rate of exchange and to forbid the export 
of coin. Ho desired to abolish customs and 
duties and to leave imjiorts and exports fi’ee, 
but at the same time would ie.strict the privi- 
lege of trade in gi'ain to the government. His 
writings as a wliole, comjiared with those of 
his predecessor, Antonio Sehua, are not of first- 
rate importance. Serra bad previously discussed, 
with considerable acumen, the question of in- 
ternational payments, advocating free export 
of money and free exchange. 

Lunetti’s works arc : Politica mercantile : degli 
espedienti et arbilrii per publica utUitdf etc., 
Naples, 1630. — IHstrctlo dd iesori di ianti utUi 
ed incredibili avanzi die si avra con la es&nttione 
della Regia Tavola ndlaf e-del issima cittd di Napoli^ 
Maples, 1660. 

[For Lunetti, sec L. Cossa, An Tntroducti-on to 
the Study of Pol. Pcon.^ translated by Dyer, 
Maunillan, 1893. — U. Gobbi, L’ cconoinia politica 
negli scrittori italiani del secolo AT/. -AT//., 
Milan, 1889, pp- 318-326.— T. Fornari, DeWtf 
tcorie economidie ndle provineie NapolUanet 
Milan, 1882, jol. i. pp. 293-301.] u. u. 

LUPO, Giambattista (16th century). A 
scholastic theologian of San Geraignano, Tuscany, 
who wrote a Latin work on usury in which bo 
discusses that question, expounding the tradi- 
tional reasons for its prohibition and the ex- 
ceptions rendering it permissible. Lupo 
differentiates between the various forms of 
usury, and examines various coiitracts — especi- 
ally liliose of cxchaugo, to show* at wliat point 
they cease to be lawful and become usurious ; 
he maintains that, when in doubt, the judges 
arc not to assume usury. In Lupo’s comments 
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on the Bcholaatic theory of just price (see JirsTUM 
Pretium), which contain some of the germs of 
the present theoj'ies of value, he divides just 
price into “naturalo” and “legitimuni.” — 
Natural price is that which usually prevails in 
the place and time where a contract is made ; it 
depends on the conditions of place, time, and 
custom of the contractor, on the quantity of 
goods and money, buyere and sellers, etc. 
“Tantum valet res, quantum vendi potest.” 
The law of demand and supply is evidently 
referred to here. Lupo further says that 
legitimate price is fixed by the law of a prince 
or of those in like authority. Whoever fixes it 
must consider the intensity of the need, the 
copious supply or scarcity of the article and of 
the labour employed in its production, the dis- 
agreeableness of the business, the changes for 
better or worse in the goods, etc. Finally 
legitimate price must be based on natural price. 
Lu ))0 divides “just price” into maximum, 
medium, and minimum. 

Lupo wrote : l)e usurk el commerciis iWdtis^ 
Veuetiis, apud Giuutas, 1.577. 

[See tloblii, />’ eamoviia politica ncgli scrittori 
italiani (lei secolo JT F/.-.V Milan, Iloepli, 
1889. — Moutaiiari, ContribiUo alia sloria della 
teoria del valure ve(jli .scrittori italiani, Milan, 
Hoepli, 1889.] u. R. 

LUSHHOKOUOHS, on Lusshebournks, 
were imiUtod English pennies, or sterlings, 
coined abroad, to bo distinguished from crocards, 
pollards, and other proliibitod coins, which were 
genuine foreign coins, but imjiorted into England 
in the 13 th century as being of less weight and 
value than the English sterlings. In moat 
instances even lusshobourncs need not be re- 
garded as counterfeit coins ; though the reverse 
was always more or less closely cojiied from the 
English sterling, the obverse usually bore an 
honest legend, the real name of the prince who 
issued them, and of the town where they were 
minted. More often than not, however, the 
portrait followed the type used by one or other 
of the English kings, chiefly the throe Edwards, 
but the portrait itself was not seldom absent 
and replaced by some local symbol. The cross 
of the reverse was never omitted, and was 
generally accompanied by the pellets of the 
English type, though in the place of these it 
is not uncommon to find letter s, or trefoils, 
roses, birds, or other ornaments, and occasion- 
ally the angles of the cross are left unfilled. 
It is the reverse by jwhich these foreign coins 
are identified. They were generally of less 
val ■ ' than the English original. 

These “counterfeit sterlings” had a wide 
circulation. Public and private interests were 
alike served. An international currency even 
imperfect, was advantageous to trade, ana lords 
and bishops found the ad van tage 6f coining money 
which was acceptable beyond the narrow limits 
of their domaiaa. As that money which had the 


beat credit was most likely to be uibitcd, and 
as much of the trade of the Low C )un tries was 
with England, the English sterli: ; naturally 
became the type of the foreign imitaiions. The 
Low Countries wore the chief centre of trade, and 
the chief issuers of sterlings, the circulation of 
which was favoured by the political alliance of 
the Flemings with the first and tiiird lidf^ards. 

The sterlings of Hainault, Namur, Cambrai, 
and the Flemish provinces }iropor must cajicci- 
ally be regained as a hond-fide coinage, lait llie 
case is dilferent with Luxemburg, whci’c real 
counierfeih' were issued, and from wliicli the 
English appellation for these foreign .‘^tcibugs 
was derived. Luxemburg, or tlu (‘orru, ' 
lusslicbournc and liishborou^ ii, becaaK’ a \ < I- 
name for all imiUited or false (mn.'- i 
sterling ty})e reached Luxemburg io\'ai(l fi. 
close of the 13th (‘ciitury ro igli LiMbunr, id 
some were issued by the Count ilenry. after 
wards the emperor llciny VII. lii^ von 
John the Blind, 1309-134G, miut''d ials<- 
storlings of inferior value, v itli [mr name, ni 
some nikspolt apjn’oacli to tlic nano, of tlie 
English king, or with some other altnalion of 
the legend with iiitent to deceive. 

Not many foreign sterlings were struck after 
the third (Quarter of the 14th century, but they 
continued in circulation altogclln r for more 
than two centuries in spite of the attcmjits 
made in England during Edward IIl.’s reign 
to stop their iniroductioii. English merchauls 
made their profit out of the importation of 
them. In 1346 lusshehournes were worth only 
8s. a pound, or even less. An ordinance for- 
bade their introduction under heavy penalties, 
yet the next year several merchants weie put 
to death or fined for bringing thorn in. The 
Statute of Treasons, 1352, made the introduc- 
tion of lucynburghs treason, yet Langland in 
his J^rs PloughTnan, written about 1362, and 
Chaucer in the CaTUerhury Talcs (Monk's 
Prologue), writ5eii after 1386, both use lusslie- 
buurne os a word familiarly known. 

The following are the principal places at which 
foreign sterlings were minted : 

Brabant, Bonn, Bremen, Cambrai, Cologne, 
Flanders, Hainault, Holland, Li^ge, Lorraine, 
fjouvoin, Luxemburg, Maestriclit, Mainz, Metz, 
Namur, Strasburg, Treves, Utrecht. Chantard gives 
plates of coins minted at forty-two other places, 
chiefly German and Flemish, besides the English 
issues of Aquitaine and Calais, and a few specimens 
from more distant parts of Europe, — Aragon, 
Castile, Majorca, Norway, Portugal, and Sweden, 

[The fullest account is given by Chantard, 
ImUalions des Monnaies an Typt ’'•ieHin, 1871, 
— See also Snolliug, “ View of C. anterfeit Ster- 
lings,” in hisMiscellamous Views, 1769. — Ducange, 
Glossarium. — Knyghton, Chronicle, an. 1347. — 
Ruding’s Annals, i. 22. — Numismatic Chronicle, 
let. ser. vi. p. 76, 1844. — Pike's Hist, of Crime, 
i. 267, with ref. to Controlmeni Roll, m. 66. 
Yorkshire, for case of prosecution.] B. o. P. 
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LUTHER, Martin (1488.1646), the German 
reformer, is :iu interesting figure in economic 
history, both because he gave forcible expression 
to a large body of oontemporary opinion, and 
also because he exercised a distinct influence 
on tlie action and thought of his time. A 
trained theologian, he was conversant with the 
econotiic teaching of the fathers, the greater 
schoolmen, and the earliest canonists : a man 
of wann sympathies, he had a keen sense of 
social evils around him, and was ready to apply 
the lessons of the church with but little regard 
to jiractical difliculties ; a peasant’s son, he 
looked with peculiar distrust upon the trading 
class, and regal'd ed the great centres of com- 
nierce as but little bettor than “ robber- towns.” 
He sliared in all the popular notions of his 
time : attributed the rise in prices to monopoly 
and the new great trading companies ; thought 
tha ^.lio imjtort of foreign wares, like English 
cloth, was robbing the land of its gold and 
silver, and M’ould soon leave it penniless ; and 
held ihat^en who were ready to work ought 
to iiarry young, and leave it to God to provide 
for their ollspring. In economic thought his 
influence was pndiably felt most strongly in 
relation to usury. Like others among the 
I'efoimerH, he helped to bring about a tem- 
jiorary ''iictlon towards the severer doctrine 
of earlier centuries ; he expressed himself in 
nioie swe [)ing terms than the theologians of 
the jn'cvions generation, and, in particular, ex- 
pressed his disapproval of certain views with 
regard to In'J’eeest, in its narrower and 
original sense, and “rent charges” (Ronten- 
kau(), which wore already coming to be widely 
accepted. It is not unlikely that the example 
ol‘ the motestant divines contributed to bring 
about tile similar temporary reaction in the 
Roman Catholic ('hurch during the “couRter- 
reformation.” His iullueiice in another direc- 
tion II ly bo praised witli less qualification. He 
pointed the way to the establishment of a wise 
system of poor-relief, based on the three prin- 
ciples that mendicancy should be prohibited, 
that eaeli town should be responsible for its own 
poor, and that there should bo proper investi- 
gation by tlio ]>ra'8on and other qualified persons. 
In his constitutional and social views Luther 
was mteiisely conservative ; he regarded the 
Peasant’s Revolt as likely to produce anarchy, 
and he. had no scruple in urging the princes to 
resort to severe methods of repression. ^ 

[Luther’s most important writings in this 
regard are, D&r Qrosse ttnd Kleine Sermon von 
Wucher (1519), An den chrisilichen Add deut- 
scher Nation von des christlichen Stardes Besserung 
(1520), Ordnung eiiies gi-me^'nen Kastens (1523), 
Von Eaufshandlung und IP-wcAsr (1524), Andie 
Pfarrherm, under den Wucher m predigen (1640). 
For an abstract of his u iterances, with typical 

1 Luther “anticipated A. Smith’s proposition that 
labour is the measure of value.”— Cliffe Leslie, Fort- 
nightly Review, July 1875. 


specimens, see H! Wiskemann, Darstdlung der in 
Deutschland zur Zeit der Reformation herrschenden 
naiionalbkonomischen Ansichien (1861), which 
needs, however, to be supplementeil by the refer- 
ences scattered through G. Schm oiler’s Zur 
Oeschichte der nationalolconomischen Ansichten in 
Deutschland wUhrend der R^forrruUiorisperiode 
(1861). Neither of these writers. Indeed, suffici- 
ently indicates Luther’s relation to the previous 
teaching of the church. ] w. J. A. 

LUXURY is defined as the consumption of 
commodities which are not necessaries ( Wealth 
of Nations, bk. v. eh. ii. art. iv.). “By 
necessaries I uiiderslaiid,” says Adam Smith 
(loc. ciL), “ not only the commodities which are 
indispensably necessary for the support of life, 
but whatever the custom of the country renders 
it indecent for creditable people, even of the 
lowe.st order, to bo without. A linen shirt, for 
example, is, strictly speaking, not a necessary 
of life. . . . But, in the present times, through 
the greater part of Euroi)e a creditable day- 
labourer would be ashamed to appear iu pubHo 
w'ithout a linen shirt.” A more precise defini- 
tion of luxury is derivable from Prof. Marshall’s 
use of the term “necessary.” “The income 
of any class in the ranks of industry is below 
its nccessai'y level when any increase in their 
income would, in the course of time, produce a 
more than proportionate increase in tlieir effici- 
ency” {Principles, bk. ii. ch. iii.). Whethei 
a particular article is no<!ossiU’y, in either sense, 
depends upon habits and climate. A definition 
of luxury irrespective of those circumstances is 
unattainable. However, the description given 
by Butel- Dumont “jouissances superfliios” is 
sufficiently accurate for the expression of the 
principal economic theories on the subject. 

Modern economists, unlike ancient philo- 
sophers, do not denounce luxury. Ilume 
maintains that “ the increase and consumption 
of all the commodities which serve to the 
ornament and pleasure of life are advantageous 
to society ; becaui at* the same time that they 
multiply those innocent gratifications to indi- 
viduals they are a kind of storehouse of labour 
which, in the exigencies of state, may bo tumed 
to the public service ” {Essays, pt. ii., Essay 1-2 
Of Refinement in the Arts, and compare Essay 1, 
Of Commerce), M'Ouj.loch dignifies as produc- 
tive any gratiTicatiou, however trivial, — e.g, 
“blowing soa])- bubbles ” — to attain which a 
person is stimulated to w'ork. J. S. Mill looks 
rather to the educational eflect of luxury. 
“ To civilise a savage he must be inspired with 
new wants and desires, even if not of a very 
elevated kind, provided that their gratification 
can bo a motive to steady and regular bodily 
and mental exertion ” {Pol. Econ. , bk, i. oh. vii. 
§ 3). The opening of a foreign trade . . . 
sometimes works a sort of industrial revolution 
. . , inducing those who were satisfied with 
scanty comforts and little work to work harder 
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for the gratiHuation of their new teistes, and 
even to save and accumulate capital for the still 
more complete satisfaction of those tastes at a 
future time” (find., bk. Hi. ch. xvii. § 6). 
Moreover, a '‘stock of labour” employed in 
manufacturin'' luxuries may supply men (Hume, 
lo(\ cit.), or at least money, for the maintenance 
of fleets and armies. It has been said that 
Napoleon was crushed by the Plnglish manu- 
facturers. In case of famine, too, labour usually 
employed in procuring luxuries may be diverted 
to the production of necessaries ; diiuetly, or 
in exchange for exported manufactm’os. An- 
other sort of provision against a national disaster 
is constituted by luxury in the fomi of precious 
ornaments (cj). Adam Smith, bk. ii. ch. Hi., 
concerning expenditure on “ durable com- 
modities”). Luxury not only remedies an 
occasional doficioncy in the food suj»ply of a 
peojdc, but also p: events population increasing 
in excess of subsistence, by lorining a standard 
of comfort below which prudonce forbids to 
populate (Sknioii, fxcluns on Puf/idation, .T. 8. 
Mill, passim, and otlicr classical cconoiui.sts). 
So various are the hencQts of luxury. So truly 
does Voltaire say of modern society; “Le 
suporflu, chose tres uecessaire.” 

Because economists do not follow the ascetic 
moralists in denouncing luxmy, they do not 
therefore follow Mandeville in applauding 
“the unmixed prodigality of voluptuous and 
heedless men ” (Fahle of the Bees, remark A). 
The celebrated dictum, “Private vices ]uiblic 
benefits,” is plausible only when ap])lied to the 
extravagance of a particular class. The (juos- 
tion is whether tlie expenditure of the “un- 
necessary” wealth of the upper classes is more 
beneficial to the working class than other ways 
of dealing with that wealth ; whicli are prin- 
cipally — destroying it, investing it, giving it 
away. 

Pace PAWOErr (Manual, bk. i, ch. iv. p. 
23, 4th ed ), destroying weal ill is worse than 
giving it to workmen in exchange for some 
service, however futile. Investment tends (a) 
to increase the amount of fixed capital, or more 
generally to diminish the amount of waiting 
between effort and fruition ; (6) to increase the 
remuneration of labour. The first tendency 
(a) can hardly bo other than beneficial, the 
saving in question being by hypothesis confined 
to a particular class of society, lliis seems to 
be the principal lesson to be derived from Mill’s 
discussion of the question (Pol. Econ., bk. i, ch. 
v, §§ 6 and 8). The second tendency (6) the 
ofl*ei better terms to the working class may 
have various results. (1) It may lead merely 
to the increase of population ; which all would 
not regard as beneficial. (2) It may lead merely 
to an increase of idleness. ‘ ‘ At one time, ” says 
the hero of Miss EDaKWORTii’s Ennui, “ I had 
a mind to raise the wages of labour, but Mi . 
Maclood said, it ^|[iigbt be doubted whether 


the people would not work less when ^they 
oould with less woik have money enough to 
support them.” (3) Increased wages may be 
exjiended on luxuries which may possibly be 
less liberal than the luxiu-ies foregone by the 
wealthy. (4) The result may he to increase 
efliciency and to further increase wages ; the 
exjicnditure of the cajiitolist class hoivg re- 
stricted to iioce.s.sariea. Altogctlicr, considering 
the diversity and remoteness of these deduetiuus, 
it may be doubted whether ccoiiomie reasoning 
much strengthens tlie motives to saving which 
ordinary prudence siipidies to the wealthy 
classes. Lastly, Dives might give away jiart 
of what he now .spends on himself. It is 
difficult to believe tliat rational benevolence 
cannot discover a better way of employing 
money than to sj)end half a guinea on a dish 
of gi-eeii ])ca.s (Hill’s Bosivell, p. 50 and cp. 
note). AVhen Dr. Johnson a.sked, “ Has ft not 
gone to the industrious }) 0 or, whom it is better 
to support than the idle })Oor,” he forgot that 
tho industrious poor would be cqual\v employed 
in making things to be given aw'ay os in making 
objects of luxury. As Hume says (Essays, pt. 
ii. 2), “ that labour which at present is 
employed only in producing a slender gratifica- 
tion to one man would relieve tho necessitous 
and bestow satisfaction on hundreds.” On tho 
other hand, charity often defeats its own end ; 
and tho disinterested resignation of luxuries 
must be preached with caution. To resign all 
luxury is a rule of conduct wdiich cannot justly 
be prescribed for one class only, and wdiicli. 
becomes absurd when aitplied universally. This 
absurdity is happily illustrated by Miss M. 
Benson, Capital, Labour, and Trade, cIi. iii, 
“ The end of it would S'j-om to bo an immense 
population working all their clays, living on 
theW'o neces.saries of life,” — like ants. 

Tho old and noxious fallacy that the extra- 
vagance of the rich is necessary for the employ- 
ment of the \oor is now nearly extirpated. 
But there is some appearance in contemporary 
socialist literature of an opposite misconception. 
It seems to be held that production on a large 
scale is not possible unless tho masses are 
largo consumers, beyond what is necessary for 
efficiency — for otherwise the profiosition is a 
truism. The most intelligible argument in 
favour of this thesis is that the unsteadiness 
of the demand w^hich a wealtliy class has for 
whimsical luxuries is apt to discourage pro- 
duction. 

The attempt to restrain luxury by Sumptuary 
Laws, or to utilise it by TAXATiQjf will be 
treated elsewhere. 

[Mandeville, Fahle of the Bees . — Cantillon, bk. 
i. — Berkeley, Querist. — Melon, Essai Politique 
mr le Commerce . — Hurae, Essays, pt. iL Ifissayi 
1 and 2. —Voltaire, Le Mondain, Defense du 
Mondain ou VApologie du luaejt. — Butel-Dumont, 
ThJhyrie du luxe, ou traiU dans legvd on entr§ 
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prtnd ^itablif gw le luxe est un ressori nm- 
Kulemmt lUile, mais vnhxe injikpeuaaJbletnent 
nicessaire A la prosperiU des ktats . — Steiuirt, 
Prindplta of Political Economy^ bk. ii ch. 20.— 
Fergiison, Essay on Civil Society, pt. vl § 2. — 
Say, Cours Complet, vols. 1 and 2 passim , — Rnu, 
Ueber den Lvxms and Lehrhuch . — lloscher, Ud>cr 
den Liixus and Volkswirtsclmft, etc. — Mangoldt, 
Article* on “Luxns” in Bluntschli, Stmtswbrter- 
huch, vol. vL— H. Sidgwick, “Luxury” article 
in tlie International Jowmal of Ethics, October 
1891. — Baudrillurt, llislmre du luxe . — M'Culloch, 
Principles, pt, iv. On Consumption. —J. S. Mill, 
Pol. Econ., bk. iv. ch. vi.—De Laveleye, “Le luxe” 
in Socialisme Contemporain , — Gunton, Wealth and 
Progress, pt. i. ch. 2. — Sidgwick, Princ. of Pol. 
Econ., bk. iii. ch. ix. § 5. — Locke, Considerations 
on the Lowering of Interest, mentions the prefer- 
ence people have for things because of their dear- 
ness,] i\ y. E. 

LIIKAC, Eue (1723-1796), born at Noord- 
wyk, studied law at Leyden, became a book- 
seller and publisher, and, after having graduated 
ill 1759, «ialso a lawyer ; ho wrote many 
jui'idico- philosophical works, and translated 
Montesetuieu’s Esprit des Loir. 

His economical work is entitled Holland's 


Pifkdom' (BrU&nd'a wealth), and is a trans- 
lation of a French work, Go^mnerce de la 
llollande, par Accarias de Sd'rionne (Londres, 
1778), but greatly amended and completed. A 
German translation of the French edition by 
Beuxler appeared 1778, two of the Dutch editions 
by Engelbrecht (Greifswold, 1788), and by 
LuDEii (Leipzig). 

The work contains an historical exposition of 
the growth and decline of the Dutch trade 
from the middle ages to the author’s time, 
followed by an inquiry into the causes of its 
decline and the means of restoration. Under the 
tiret — excluding moral and political causes — he 
mentions the levying of high taxes on necessary 
victuals as causing high w^ages, and in conse- 
quence high prices, and the importation of 
East Indian articles which could be obtained 
at home. As eliicient means of redress he 
considers the establishment of a limited free 
port ; taxes principally on articles of luxury ; 
the granting of privileges ol‘ various kinds to 
manulacturers and their workmen with a view 
to lowering prices, etc. The historical part of 
the book is by far the most interesting. 

A. If. V. L. 


MABLY, Gabriel Bonnot, Aimit de (1709- 
1785), elder brother of Condillac, boin at Gren- 
oble, died at Paris, was a communist in theory, 
but ho neither aimed at being the leader of a 
•school nor expected to put his ideas intojiractice. 
In character he was upright, never trifling with 
his duty. At lirst it seemed that he was destined 
to take orders, — he was educated by the Jesuits 
at Ly'^ns and afterw'ards at their seminary of 
St. Sulpice in Paris. But early in life he 
entered on a seeiilay career and became the 
secretary of his uncle, Cardinal de Tenoin, then 
minisLer of state. The Cardinal seems to have 
been Singularly incapable, for it was tl '^ duty 
of Mably to draw up oven his simplest notes. 
In this position Mably was so highly thought 
of that he was charged with important dijdo- 
matic missions; thus in 1743 he was sent to 
Prussia to conclude a secret treaty against 
Austria ; and in 1746 he drew up the instruc- 
tions for the plenipotentiaries who were engaged 
at the Congress of Breda. But he soon came to 
a disagreement with Cardinal de Tencin, and 
in a cause which was entirely to his honour. 
The Cardinal wished to disannul a protestaiit 
marriage. Mably opposed tliis energetically. 
“ I wish to act as a cardinal,” his uncle said to 
him; “act as a .statesman,” replied Mably, 
who left him and a settled career for authorship. 

In his first work, ParallUe des Romains et des 
Frangais par rapport a ■ gouvernemenl, 1740, 2 
vols. 12mo, Mably by no means appeared as the 
communist leveller be afterwards became. In it 
he extolled absolute monarchy, regarding men as 


incapable of governing themselves ; ^nd he was 
warm in praise of luxury. This iihase of thought 
did not last long. In 1748 lie produced the Ist 
cd. of Le Droit puUic de V Europe fondi sur les 
TraiUs, 2 vols. 12mo (the 3id edition in 1764 was 
continued to the treaty of Paris, 1763, in 8 vols.), 
in this, after liaviug approved negro slavery in the 
colonies, he began to show the extent of existing 
social ineijualities. In 1763, he published Lcs 
Entretiens de Phocion sur le rapport de la morale 
avecla Politique traduitsdu Grecde Eicoclis, 12nio. 
Tills travesty, as it may almost be culled — the best 
of his writings in style, and a liaiqiy example of 
j-hetorical exaggeration — eulogises the institutions 
of Lycurgus, and marks the author as a member of 
the school of J. J. t^ouhbeau. It is a step towards 
those socialistic ideas which caused Mably to be 
placeilamongtiiefororunnersofconimuuisin, though 
of itsf If it would not have been a sullicieut basis 
for the reputation which later years have awarded 
him. In 1768, Mably addressed to the econo- 
mists, in the person of Mercikk dk la Rivikbe, 
his Doutes propq^h aux phUosophes iconomistes swr 
Vordre natwel et essentid des sodeies politigues, 
12mo. This publication embodied an attack on 
landed property. “It is property which intro- 
duced indolence and sloth into tlie world . . . 
I see, from the moment that property in land was 
established, inequality in fortunes begin ; are not 
clashing and conflicting interests the necessary 
result of inequality in fortune, — all the vices of 
riches, the vices of poverty, the impoverishment 
of niimii the corruption of habits, etc. ... 1 
Property has peopled the earth only with brigands 
and thieves. Tlie greater the effort we make to 
return to equality, the nearer we shall be to happi- 
ness.” Peraonal property alone found favour with 
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him. Jn 1776, in bis woik, “/)g la Ugislation 
oil principes dcs Loix, 2 vols. 12ino, and in the 
work Des Droits el des Deooirs des Citoj/ens, which 
only appeared after his death, he suppoited the 
system of community in goods, lie feared, how- 
ever, that property would not allow itself to be 
abolished as easily as he wished. Plato had said 
2000 years belore, “This would be too much to 
ask of men born and brought up as they are now.” 
Like Plato, Mahly exclaimed, “The evil at the 
present tune is too inveterate to allow us to hope 
for a cure.” And he admits as transitory methods 
of improvement — better land laws, limitation of 
fortunes, a Spartan education, sumptuary laws, the 
abolition of the right ot bequest, the interdiction 
of trade, and the abasement of arts and industries. 
He proscribed neither family life nor religion ; he 
even wished for an established religion and selected 
the Catholic religion. lie maintained it was neces- 
sary that the state should 1)6 intolerant. Instead of 
a centralised state he wislied for a fetleration ; and 
to promote this, he published in 1784 his Observa- 
tions sur le (jouvenienient et les Lois dcs Mals-unis 
d'Amfrique, 12mo, in which he prophesied the 
fall of that country, if it continued to give to 
commerce and industry the pre-eminence which 
has since been the basis of its prosperity. As 
has been seen, Mably took, though in error, a 
step beyond J. J. Rousseau. The latter jireachcd 
equality and a return to what he called the sbito 
of nature. Mably demanded, as the means for 
realising this ideal, a community of goods without 
inquiring, as Cubet did later, into the details of 
the means of bringing it about. And yet in the 
following passage of his book, Le Droit jfuhlic de 
VEwropefond^ sur les traites, vol. ii. pj). 417-418, 
3rd edition, 1764, Mably had given proof of a 
power of intuition which ought to have saved him 
from the mistakes just described. “ What would 
cause a singular revolution in Europe wouhl bo if 
America shook off the yoke of Sfiain in order to 
govern itself by its own laws. No doubt the 
rebels, with a view to interesting Eurojieans in 
their fate and preventing them from supplying 
help to their opponents at the court of Madrid, 
would be willing to oj)en to them all their ports 
and to lavish their wealth.on them, but this event 
would only give a traiusitory prosperity to our 
avarice, l^e Americans will soon possess our arts 
and manufactures, their land will soon bear our 
fruits ; and in consequence, as they will have no 
longer any need of our merchandise or our pro- 
duce, Europe will gradually fall into the same 
state of indigence she was in four centuries ago.” 

Tlie complete works of Mabljf were published 
after his death in 1789, 12 vols. 8vo ; in 1793, 26 
vols. 12rao ; in 1794, 16 vols. 8vo ; finally in 
1797, 12 vols. 8v(). His posthumous works ap- 
peared in two editions, 1790-91, 4 vols. 12mo ; 
1797. 3 vols. 8vo. A. 0. f. 

[fcJee Sudro, Histoire du Communisme,'] 

MACADAM, John Loudon (1766-1836), in- 
vented the “macadamised” system of road- 
making, which effected “ the gi’catest uuprnve- 
ment in the means* of inland communication 
subsequent to the introduction of canals and be- 
fore the great ezte^ion of railways ” (Waller's 


Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography, 
art. Macadam). It was while acting as road 
trustee in his native county of Ayrshire that 
Macadam’s attention ^\as drawn to the condition 
of highways. Iji 1811 lie laid the result of liis 
investigations before parliament. In 1815, as 
surveyor -general of the Bristol roads, he so 
successfully applied his methods that iv. 1823 
parliament giuutcd him XI 0,000 in return for 
his expenses in the public service. 

Macadam published A Practical Essay on (he 
Scientific Repair and Pieservation of Public Jioculs, 
Loudon, 1819. — Reiuarlcs on the Present System of 
Road-maling, .5th edit., 1822; 9th edit, 1827 
(Longmans). — Obsei'vations on the Management of 
Trusts for the Care of Turnpike Roads, London, 
182.5. A. u 

The use of stones of nnifnrm size broken into tingiilar 
pieceB, whicli have a tendency to lock togetlier into a 
hard and conipiict mass, was Iho proininotiL leatuiu of 
the system cairicd out by Macadam— “ Sinch a size as 
you can comforl4ibly put into youi mouth,” was fiis rule 
with lus workmen (see also Liio, Diet. Not. Biog.). ‘J'he 
economic advantages of improved nietliodh of comumiii- 
cation arc almost incalculable (see Canals ; Communi- 
cation, MkANS OI-' ; ‘I'UANSl’OUT, Cosr of tNLANO). 

MACANAZ, Meloiiior dr (horn about the 
end of the 17th century), became Inlcudente 
general of Aragon, and on behalf of King Philip 

V. earned on negotiations in Paris witli the 
papal nuncio for the ie]>rcssion of the abuses 
existing in iho Spanish church, lie defended 
the ])rcrogatives of the crown with rucR ac.rimony 
that he roused the permanent hatred of the 
Spanish clerical party, and was obliged to 
cross the French frontier. On his return to 
Siiaiii some years later lie wa.s apprehended and 
cxinfined in the castle of Segovia, where he 
remained till the accession of Oho vies 111. He 
did not survive his liberation many years. 

The most noteworthy economic writings of 
Maqanaz are the Auxilios para bien gohetnar una 
Monarquia Caiolica (Uelps.for the Right (joveru- 
nient of a Catholic Monarchy), published separately 
after his death in 1789, and also included in the 
Semanario Erudito of Valladares (Madrid, 1788, 
vol. V.) ; the Avisos Politicos, M^xirms perudentes 
y Remediosuniversales, presented to King Ferdinand 

VI. , and his Representadon expresando los nolorios 
males gue causa la despoUacion de Espaiva (Re- 
presentation on the Notorious Evils Caused by the 
Depopulation of Spain). Many of his writings 
have not been printed. 

Macanaz is a warm follower of Colbkrt (see 
Auxilios, pp. 233-236, 243, 287-289, vol. v. of 
Semanario Erudito), He also lays down some of 
the principles on which the assessment of taxes 
should be based. Adam Smith later insisted on 
similar rules ; taxes “ must be . . . adjusted to 
the means of the subjects (p. 290) . . . the rais- 
ing them must not weigh heavi' ofn the tax- 
payers” (p. 292). At the same i.me, he rejects 
all taxes whatever on food (bread, meat, wine, and 
salt), and recommends the establishment of on 
official and exact return of the means of each 
individual subject, on which a tax of 10 per cent 
including all kind of taxes on eatables, might be 
assessed (pp, 290-291). X.ca. 
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M'CULLOCH, John Ramsay (1789-1 8G1), 
Btatistioiaii and economist, born at Whithorn in 
Wigtownshire, studied in Edinburgh, and entered 
the oflice of a Writer to the Signet there. 

IIo soon abandoned the law, and devpted liini- 
seir to tli(‘ study of eeonoTnics. Ills first j)ul)h- 
cation (1816) was Essay an a Reduction of 
the Inferest of the National Debt, in which lie 
sought to prove that such i eduction was the 
only possible means of relieving Ihe distresses of 
the commercial and agricultural interests; while 
it was also a Just measure, and one founded on the 
surest pnnciides of political economy. For ten 
years (1817-1827), M'Culloch contributed the eco- 
nomic articles to the Scotsman^ and for two years 
(181 8-1819) he was editor oi that journal. In 
1818 he wrote an article in the Edinlnirgh Review 
on Uicaido’s Rrinciplcs of Political Economy, and 
for nearly twenty years after that he contributeil 
almost all the economic articles to the Reviewf 
Proce^ling to London in 1820, he formed classes 
for tlio study of political economy, and in 1821 
delivered the Ricardo lectures. The mateiials in 
those lectut\-, were afterwards expanded into an 
article on jiolitical economy for the supplement to 
the Encyclopvedia Jlritannica, and they were als(/ 
substantially utilised in a separate publication 
entitled A Discourse on the Rise, P rogress, peculiar 
Objects, and Importance of Political Economy, 1821- 
1825. fctiibscquently M‘Culloch published a still 
more extended and lornial treatise on The Prin- 
ciples of PoUtiud Rfonomy ; mlh a Sketch of (he 
Rise and Pnxjn'S of ihe Science, 1825. Between 
1880 and 1888 six other editions of this work 
appeared in London and Ldiuburgh. 

M'Culloch was examined belore the parlia- 
mentary committee on the state of Ireland in 1825, 
when “lie argued that absenteeism could not 
materially injure that country, because lent was 
ordinal iiy remitted througb the modiuni of bills of 
exchange drawn against exjioits. “ ^J'his theory 
was trmichuiitly attacked in JJlackwood's MayaMue 
(vols. xlx. and xxiv.). In 1828 he was appointed 
to tlienewbui unciuloweii chair of [lolitical economy 
in University College, London, which he resignctl 
in 1882, M'Culloch publislicd, in 182(), an :.ssay 
on ihe OPeuwstances which determine the Rate of 
Wages and the Condition of ihe Labouring Clrtsses. 
This w'ls perhaps his most distinctively original 
work, but the famous “wages fund theory” which 
he propounded, Mid which was very largely ac- 
cepted for at least a generation, was ultimately 
abandoned by tlie best economic autliorities. A 
Treatise on ihe Principles, Practice, and Distory 
of Commerce,, whicli M'Culloch contributed to the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, 1831, was remark- 
able as ail early ex position and defence of the 
prineijiles of free trade. It was followed in 1832 
by M'Culloch’s impoitant statistical work, A 
Diclionary, Practiced, Theoretical, and Distorical, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. This 
comprehensive jmblical ion embodied the researches 
of twenty years. It was succeeded in 1837 by A 
Statistic^ Account of the Br'tish Empire, under- 
taken by M'Culloch, with the aid of a body of 

1 For a list of these, see Rota and Queries, 6tli October 
187S. 
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specialists, 1 i the Society for the Di/Tusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

In 1838 M'Culluch was appointed comptroller 
of Eer Majesty’s stationery olllcc, a post which 
he hchl until his death, lie did not relax his 
economic studies alter his a})i)ointment to the 
coinplrollership, but publislicd in 1811 his (/eo- 
graphical, Slatisticnt, and Disiorical JdcUonary, 
which contained briet descriptions ol tlie various 
countries, places, and ]trin(‘ijtal natural objects in 
the world. In 1815 a]»])ejircd his Treatise on the 
Principles and. Ptaciicid 1 njlucnc.e of Taxation and 
ihe Fintding System; and during the same year he 
published his Literature of J 'old kal Economy, “a 
classified catalogue of select jnihlicatious in the 
ditferent depat tnieiits of that science, together with 
historical, critical, aiul bibliogiaiihieal notices,” a 
work of great use to the ecouomie student. The 
results of M'Culloch’s inquiries into the iiifluenco 
of primogeniture, entails, compulsory partition, 
etc. over tlie jtuldic interests, api)eared in his 
Treatise on the, Sueccsswn to Property lacanl by 
Death, issued in 1818 ; and a work of liis on 
Economical Policy, containing treatises and essays 
on various subjects, and memoirs of Quehnay, 
Adam Hmith, ami Rk’ARDo — was puldislied five 
years later, lie edited m 1850 lor tlie Political 
Economy Club, — of which he was one of the original 
members — w. Select Collection nf Valuable, Tnictson 
Money, by Vauuhvn, Cotton, Petty, Lowndes, 
Newton, and otliens. Tn 1856 be cilited Parly 
English TraCs on Commerce, by Mun, Rohehts, 
North, and others : for Lord Dverstonk, in 1857, 
Tracts on the, National Debt and (he Sinking Fund, 
by Earley, (loULD, Pulteiiey, WALroi.K, IIume, 
"rice, ami others: -in 1857, Tracts on Paper 
Cwrreiwif and Ranking, by Hume, VVaLi.ace, 
'Piiounton, Ricardo, Bj.ake, Huskisson, and 
others ; — in 1859, pamphlets on Commerce, by 
Evelyn, Dekoe, Richardson, Tir’keu, 'I'emple, 
and otheis ; — in 1859, Economical Tracts, by 
Defoe, Elktno, Franklin, Toikiot, Anderson, 
Sehomherg, Townsend, Burke, Bio.l, and others. 
He also collected Lord Overstoiie’s Tracts and 
other Publications on Metallic and Paper Currency, 
1857, and his Evidence before the Select Committee, 
of the House, of Commo?^ of JSA7 on Rank Acts. 
In 1860 ho contributed to the Eucyclopa-dia 
Rritanniea (8tn cd.) the at tide on Taxation, 
separuM'ly reprinted the same year. 

In addition to the works specified above 
M'Culloch wrote a groat number of minor pamphlets, 
tracts, and articles on subjects connected with 
political economy^ He edited A. Sahth’s Wealth 
of Nations with copious notes, etc. (1828, 2 ik 1 ed. 

1 838, 3rd ed. 1863), and also the works of Ricardo 
with a life of the author (1816, 2nd ed. 1852). 
M'Culloch was no original thinker, hut a close 
student and follower of Smith and Ricardo, whose 
principles he expounded, and he assisted in the 
dissemination of the ideas on economic que.stions 
which prevailed at the beginning of the 19tli 
century, and furthered useful hgislation with 
regard to 4heni. Hi-s treatment of these questions 
was little marked by breadth or elevation ; this 
I and his habit of dogmatism tended to alienate 
many from the science of which he was, at the 
time, one of the prominent exponents. Until the 
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rise of Mill, liis Principles had a considerable 
vogue among English and European students of 
political economy. His description of his own 
Library, A Catalogue of lioolcs tlie property of a 
Pditi^ Economist (privately printed, London, 
Ist ed. 1856, 2nd with adds. 1862), and the 
critical notices of the books it contains, are 
evidence of the extent of his studies. 

{Annwd Jtegisler, 1864 ; “Men of the Reign,” 
Scotsman, Nov. 12, 13, 1864. — Dictionary of 
National Ihugraphy, vol. xxxv. — Rain’s Life of 
James MUl. — Cluimiers's Encyclopocdia, vol. vi. ; 
Quaritch, Dictionary of English BooJc-Collccthrs, 
pt. ri., Feb. 1895, gives, along with life, portrait 
and facsimile of letters.] o. B. 8. 

MACE. A denoiuinatioii of the Chinese 
money of account, but not a coin. 100 cash 
= 1 mace {see Cash). f. e. a. 

M‘FARLAN, (fl. end of 18th century), 
clergyman and philanthropist, was one of the 
ministers of tlve Canongatc, Edinburgh. When 
ho published An Imjuiry concerning the Poor, 
Edinburgh, 1782, 8vo, he had been for lifteeu 
years connected with almost every charitable 
foundation in Edinbuigh. The Iiiquhy treats 
of the causes of poverty, and the different 
methods oni})loyod to i)rovido for the poor, and 
then proceeds to suggest reforms, of which the 
more important are, an improved police, effi- 
cient voluntary managers, and paid inspectors, 
and the building of houses of correction in every 
parish. The book is dedicated to Lord Karnes, 
to whose suggestions it owed much. ii. E. E. 

MAOGREGOR, John (1797-1857), was a 
native of Scotland, oldest sou of David 
Maegregor of Stornoway. He emigrated to 
Canada early in the century, became a member 
of the house of assembly of Prince Edward’s 
Island, and later travelled through North 
America, returning to England in 1828. He 
was a friend of J. Deacon IIhme of tJie board 
of trade, and with him projected a vast work 
on the statistics of the British empire, which was 
never undertaken : lie occupied his time, how- 
ever, with other Avorks on liistory and statistics. 
In 1840 he succeeded Hume as joint secretary 
at the board of trade, but resigned in 1847. 
Maegregor expressed his views with vigour alUce 
in his writings and in evidence before several 
committees of the houses of parliament. His 
views wore favourable to free, trade, and his 
evidence before the committee of 1840 was con- 
sidered a severe blow to protection. Tlie general 
tendency of his opinions was strongly utilitarian. 

Of his more purely cconoinic or statistical 
w^rks, the chief were ; — TliC Resources and Statis- 
tics vf Nations, London, 1835, &vo.—Oo7mnercial 
and Financial Legislation of Europe and America, 
London, 1841, 8vo. — The Preference Interests or 
the miscalled Protectice Duties shown ic he Public 
(^pression^ 1841. — Financial Reform, 1849. 

[See Dictionary'^of National Riography.'] 

C. A. H. 

MACHAULT.^ D'ARNOUVILLE, JAan 


Baptiste (1701-1794), one of those few min« 
isters of Louis KV. Who were both honourable 
and able. He never aimed at becoming a 
liiiancier, and was master of ai)peals when 
D’Argeiison, who had divined bis ability, pro- 
em ed his apj)ointment as commissary of the 
treasury at Valenciennes, from whivh ho was 
subsequently promoted, without his kno wledge, 
to the office of controller-general in place ol 
rhilibert Orry, a functionary who w'as a faithful 
slave to the ideas of Cardinal Fleiuy. Machault 
was raised to }»owcr at a difficult time. For 
four years Europe had been in confusion through 
the war of the Austrian succession. France 
was the preponderating force in the stiuggle, 
and though she obtained military success, 
her financial affairs felt the disastrous effects. 
Cardinal Flcury was dead, and Avitb him the 
sy.stem of economy which, though blamed by 
some, had at least the advantage of easbig the 
shoulders of the taxpayers. 'I'ho era of sense- 
less prodigality and the costly reign of recog- 
nised mistresses began. Madame do J’ompadour 
was the first of these. Machault had to meet 
thi.s order of things, and to deal with the most 
urgent claims. The eominonceinciit of his 
ministry (1745-48) was entirely given up to 
shifts of all kinds which there is no need to 
detail. The IVeaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
gave peace to Europe, and made the state of 
affairs more bearable. Machault profited by 
this to establish reforms in taxes and in tlie 
management of the national debt. Instead of 
the tax of the tenth, a war tax not paid by all 
classes, he established the tax of the twoutieth 
(ViNGTifcME q.v.), a permanent and general con- 
tribution. The nobility and edergy were called 
on to pay it like the rest of the population. 
Tim produce of the tw'ontieth was employed to 
maintain a sinking-fund, intended to lighten 
tho weight of the national debt. Machault 
then introduced liberal measures which reani- 
mated business, and showed for a moment a 
glimijse of i)rospority and abundance. His re- 
forms excited unanimous opposition among the 
privileged classes. Tho clergy bestirred them- 
selves to such effect that they were exempted 
from paying tho tax on condition of making a 
donation. The Pays dUitaU (see Internal Cus- 
toms AND Tolls) obtained the same exemption 
by a trifling contribution. These checks and 
others of the same class detenniiied Machault to 
resign the controllership (1754), and he passed to 
the admiralty, to whicli his gi-eat administrative 
ability enabled him to render valuable services. 
A court intrigue was the cause of definitely 
giving up the admiralty and r he same time 
the koepership of tho seals which he had held 
since 1750. In 1767 he returned to private 
life, which he only left to die in prison. The 
reforms he had instituted did not last, and the 
foundations he had laid wore broken up as soon 
os he retired from oflico. . 
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[M. Marion, Machavlt d'Amouville: Hude aur 
Vhistoire da cuiUrdle (/mSral des iimnces de 17^ 
d Paris, 1891, W] a. c. f. 

MAOINATO, or grist tax, in Italy. Tlio 
idea of taxing tlio grinding of cereals is of old 
date in Italy. In Sicily a tax of this description 
existed in the middle ages ; probably the Arabs 
iiitroauced it. Such a tax certainly existed as 
a right of the crown under the Normans 
(1168). 

The tax was in force at Florence in 1288, — 
at Milan in loo 3 ; and it was reananged, sup- 
juessed, and reiiniioscd several times. Towards 
]().50 tlic grist tax became general nearly all 
over Italy — imposed witli minute care in 
Florence, Sicily, Piedmont, and the Venetian 
republic. In Tuscany a law of Cosirao I. (7th 
Oct. 15ti2) gi-aduated the grist tax from 
soZtZi^down to 1 soldi for evei’y staio (a measui-e 
of the period), according to the various species 
of vcereals, and comprised every grain, from corn 
to maize, barley, beans, etc. 

This ta\ was levied throughout Tuscany, 
b »t witli a liighor tarilf in Florence. 

Introduced only for three years, to raise the 
funds for war, it gave such satisfactory results 
that it was continued 126 years without 
interi’ujtcion, and gradually brought to i)er- 
fcction in technical details. In 1075 the 
government farmed tho tax out till the 1st of 
June 1078, when it was suppressed and a 
personal tax substituted for it. Only in some 
districts the taxation of Hour was continued 
in an Ociiioi at the town-gates, till, with the 
progress of free-trade juinciples, this duty also 
disa])i<eared in Tuscany. 

In Sioil}’ tho grist tax was universal when 
parliaii'cnt regulated it in 1565. This 
chaiged the colh'ctioii of the tax on theulocal 
governments — the central government dividing 
it amongst the towns and rural districts, and 
avoiding direct contact with the taxpayers. 

As, however, a greai. deal of clainlestine 
grinding was carried on, the government made 
contracts with the landlords or their tf'nants, 
to commute for a lixod annual charge the 
liberty of gilnding the corn necessary for 
themselves and their dependents. In this way 
a dittiiietion between the civic and the niral 
gi'isting tax was introduced. 

In Sicily the gidst tax did not answer so well 
os in IHiscany. it was modified several tiiiiee 
and temporarily suspended on several occasions 
os on the revolution of 1648, against the 
viceroy. In 1848, by a decree of the 22nd 
July 1842, the government took the grist tax 
directly into its hands, except for Palermo and 
Messina, and leased it out for six years. 
Every mill was put under tho control of an 
ofiicial who weighed tlio quantity ground. 
The revolution of 1848 suspended the tax, but 
it was re-imposed, with a lower tariff, by the 
revolutionary government itself, and continued 


by the Bom-bons, as soon as they returned. 
In 1860, Garibaldi, as Dictator, abolished the 
tax, 19th May 1860, and Sicily has never 
again been subject to it. 

In Piedmont the grist tax was first intro- 
duced in 1577, as a duty due to the ducal mills 
of Fossano ; in 1614, Carlo Emaiuiele I. ex- 
tended it to the whole of his dominions to 
provide for his army, but he substituted a 
cajutation tax for it the next year. 

In 1616 tho gi'ist tax WiW roirdioducod, 
unsiicccs.sfully leased out in 1619, abolished in 
1621, re-established in 1622. A hearth tax 
(fuocaggio)y was suhsiituied for it in 1635. 
The gi'ist tax was ro-iiitroduced in 1691, but it 
was transfonued into a direct tax on mills. 
In the next year a capitation tax was sub- 
stituted, which in 1701 again gave way to tho 
grist tax,- doliuitively abolished in 1713 by 
Victor Amedeo. 

In tho Venetian republic, the grist tax was 
introduced iu tho beginning of the 16th 
century, and continued till the downfall of the 
republic. 

In the remainder of Italy the history of the 
muchiato is uniform. Everywliere it seemed 
indisixiiisable : at Milan, at Parma, in Genoa, 
in the papal states. Only in Naples the grist 
tax seems to have been generally a communal 
tax or local government lax, and not connected 
with the central government. With similar 
traditions it was quite natural that tho Italian 
government, when the hudgot do licit increased 
to 400 millions of lire (1 6 millions sterling), 
and made it necessary to lind a tax with a broad 
basis and a ra])id effect, should have fallen 
back on the grist tax. 

Nevertheless tho chamber of deputies did not 
immediately accept^ilplBwi repugnance to a 
tax which had been very odious iu ancient 
times, and wliich could by a very small 
variation of tho tarifl’ bo ti’ansforined into an 
instnmient of great fiscal pressure. 

Sella proposed it, 13tb Dec. 1865, and 
parliamoiit wouhi not even consider his bill. 
Ilis successor, Scialoja, re-introduced it, 26th 
January 1866, and the financial committee of 
the chamber rejected it. 

After tho war of 1866 Scialoja re-introduced, 
16th January il867, a grist tax, aud again was 
beaten. His successor, Depretis, ro-iniroduced 
tho same bill as Scialoja had done, 11th June 

1867. The chamber ajq)ointed a special 
commission of oightoon members to consider 
the bill, and this commission re-introduced it 
with modifications 21.st April 1868, But the 
chamber rejected the proposals of its commission, 
inviting it to study the proposition over again, 
and a «econd report was presented 30th May 

1868. On tho 7th July 1868 the bill passed 
the chamber and became law Ist January 1869. 
The system ado})ted consisted in applying an 
instrument in the mills which registered the 
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revolutions of the millstone or those ol the 
cylinders and taxed the niillor in aeeordance, 
giving him the right to charge every customer 
a fixed late, according to tlio weight of the 
cereals ground, viz. 2 lire for every hundred 
kilogr. of corn ; 1 lira for niai/e and harloy ; 
1.20 lire for oats and 0.50 for other cci-oals. 
As tlie instruments which ouglit to have been 
applied were at tirst not ready in sufficient 
number, much aibitrary taxation took place, 
and provoked riots, in repressing wliicli blood 
was shod. The ta\ gave, immediately after the 
first year, extraordinary results, as the following 
figures ] trove : 


Y< ar. 

Jure. 

1869 

17,582,410 

1870 

20.957,281 

1871 

41,585,709 

1872 

59,109,999 

1873 

01,347,323 

1874 

08,879,570 

1875 

76,042,310 

1870 

82,521,093 

1878 

83,139,707 

After 1878 

tlie tax began to be iiartially 

reduced. Tlie tax was abolished completely in 

1884. The 

•osults for the four years after 

1878 wore : 


year. 

Lire. 

1879 

75,485,305 

1880 

50,627,279 

1881 

57,617,701 

1882 

51,007,695 

In 1874, the methods for aiipWiiig the tax 

reached their 

greatest pcifectiou by the in- 

vention of a 

iicw instrument which weighed 


the corn vdiich was being ground, instead of 
counting the revolutions of the millstone. 

In 1876, liowcver, a new political party 
came into jiower, (V-vd-rr'f-iflht pojtulai'ity by re- 
ducing tlie macinato provisionally and voting 
for its abolition in 1879. The proposal was 
rejected at the time, but this vote -was the 
primary cause of the fijiaiicial troubles Italy 
•oon after experienced (see Maoli ani). The tax 
was abolished completely in 1884. M. r. 

MACLEAN, J. II., Scotch advocate, was the 
author of Ecimrks on Fuir Priais aiul Produce 
Edinburgh, 1825, 8 vo. IJy FiaksI’kices 
are meant, the prices of the various kinds of 
grain, as determined hy juries^ summoned by 
the sheriffs for the purjiose. The juries, wliieh 
consist of experts, meet in February and March, 
and, having examined witnesses and returns of 
sales, specify in thefr verdict the average x»rices 
of the different descriptions of grain in the 
coUii., • during the preceding year ; and the sums, 
stipulated to be paid in lieu of grain, etc., arc de- 
termined by the results of their verdicts. They 
appear to have been struck as early os ,the end 
of the 16th or beginning of the 17th century. 

[Adam Smith, W^thof NcUions^ bk. L, cli. xi. — 
M‘Culloob’fi LUeraiurt of Political Economy ^ 
p. 196.] ^ H. E. B. 


M‘LENNAN, John F. (1827-1881) aiithro- 
pologist, contributed the article on “Law," to 
the Eiu’ijclopccdia Briiannica, 8th ed. In 1865 
be published Primiivc Marriaeje, wherein the 
very curious and widespread custom of marriage 
by capture was first carefully considered. 
Promiscuity, with complete absence of the sense 
of kinsbij), kinship tliruugli femaU/ only, 
polyandry with its modifications, leading in 
turn to kinship through the father; — these, 
according to M‘Leniian, rcju’csent the successive 
stages of social progress. In the course of his 
argument, he was brought into conflict with the 
theories of Sir Henry Maine. The Patriarchal 
Theory^ edited and comjdctctl liy his brother, 
and published in 1885, contains a more detailed 
criticism of Maine’s position. Studies in Aiu'ient 
Jfistoi'y, jmblished in 1876, contained a reprint 
of Prim dive Marnagc, together with . other 
e.ssays. 

'fhe most iniportniit of the other writings of 
M‘Leniiau were articles on Toteinisin m the 
Fortnightly Rcrtcw, N.S., voLs. vl. and vii. 
Although the services of M'Lcniian as a })ioneer 
have been generally recognised, his conclusions 
have not, as a rule, found favour with suhseciuent 
writers, e.y. Herbert Spencer, Prmdples of Sociology, 
vol. i. ch. iv. -vi. — C. N. Siarcke, The Primitive 
Family, London, 1889, 8vo (Tnlcsruational Science 
Serie.sj. — and E. Westerman'k, The History oj 
Human Marriage, ch. iv. -vi., xiv. and xxii., 
London, 1891, 8vo. See, however, W. Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Eaily Arabia, 
Cambridge, 1885, 8vo, who linds striking eonfiriua- 
tion to the general soundness of his con.slniction “in 
the field of Semitic facts.” Sir 11. S. Maine, Early 
Law and Custom. — A. Lang, Citslom and Myth, 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxv. 
p 210.] H.E. E. 

MACNAP>, Henry Grey (1762-1823) 
M.D., social reformer, was a pupil of the 
])hilosophor Reid at Glasgow university, where 
he afterwards held an a])pointment. In 1786 
he published a Plan of Reform in the mode of In- 
struction praetpted in English Schools, Glasgow, 
4 to. In A LeMer addressed to John Whitemore, 
Esq., M.P,, London, 1801, 4to, on the subject of 
tlic London coal supply, be incidentally states 
that he had lived his whole life in a coal 
milling country, and had had many opi^r- 
tunitios of investing in mining speculations, but 
had always avoided them on the ground that 
the average profits did not compensate for the 
capital required and the attendant risks. At 
the time of the rupture of the Ti’eaty of 
Amiens, Macnab, being in France, was detained 
as a hostage. He was, howev''r. iJlowed to 
pursue the practice of medicine .id the study 
of social questions. At the close of the war 
he preferred to remain in France. 

In 1818 he published Analysis and Analogy 
r&mnmended as the means of rendering Experience 
us^ul in Education, Paris, 4to, a not very lucid 
treatise on a difficult subject Macnab took 
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great interest in the experiments of Robert OwfiN 
and in 1819 published The new views of 
Mr. Owen impai Hally examined^ London, 8 vo. 
The sympathy shown by the Duke of Kent to 
Owen may have been due to the inlluence of 
Macnab, who had been appointed the Duke’s 
physician. In his last work Ohservations mi the 
Poidie^d^ M(yral, and Relujious Stale of the Worlds 
London, 1820, 4to, ho seems, to some extent, to 
have antieipatod the tlieories of Froeb(*l. 

{GaUleman s Miifiazine, 1823, i. p. 378. —Alger’s 
Englishnmi in the French Revolution^ London, 
1893. — Liographie. Universelte, vol. Ixxii. supple- 
mental). 651. — Dictionary of National Biogrophy, 
vol. XXXV. 1 E. E. E. 

M ACniEIlSON, David (1746-1816) his- 
torian, was the son of an Kdinbnrgli tailor 
and clothier. He sinrted in life os a land 
surveyor. About 1790 he settled in London, 
and henceforth devoted himself to authorship. 

Macplieisou eililed Andrew Wyntoun’s Orygyval 
Crony/cil of Scotland, 1795, 4to, 2 vols. In i796 
he ijuhli.shed (ieogcaphical illustrations of Scottish 
History, 4t(i. llis cliief work was Annals of (Jom- 
mcrcc,fisheries, and navigation, Ijomlon, 1805, 4to, 

4 vols. The first vol. deals with the earliest 
accounts, up to the discovery of America, and for 
thi.s Macidierson is solely responsible. In the second 
and part of tlie tliird volumes, dealing with 
the period from 1192 to 1760, he merely edits 
and all CIS the History of Commerce by Adam 
Anukuhon ( 7 . 11 .). The last volume carries the 
histoiy down to the meeting of parliament, after 
the union witli Ii eland. The book displays 
much labour and research, and has been generally 
accepted as a leading authority on the subjects 
dealt with, e.specially in the later years chronicled. 
In 1812 appeared a History of European Commerce 
with India, London, 4to, wherein he opposes the 
vi( ws of Adam Smith on the subject of the East 
India Lompuny. Maepherson wa.s for some time 
one of the dcj)uty-keopers of the public records. 

[The Historians of Gotland, edited by D. Laing, 
vol. ix. pj). xxxvii.-xlix. — IHctiimary 0 / National 
liiograjiiy^ vol. XXXV. p. 258,] H. 1 ?. B, 

M ACUTA, a native African word, 
to have been originally simply a method of 
counting in certain parts of West Afrca ; a 
maenta being composed of ton units. Montes- 
quieu, De Vesnrit des Lois, livro xxii. ch. 
viii., describes the macute as “un signe des 
valours sans moniioio ; e’est un signe purement 
ideal." Ihenco it became a money of account. 

The Portuguese at Angola adojited it as a 
denomination in their local coinage, making 
it equal to 50 leis. The Sierra lioone Com- 
pany in like manner, from 1791 to 1805, 
made it the basis of their monetary system, 
striking a dollar of 10 maculas, eipial in 
weight, but not iii fineness, to the Spanish 
dollar ; they also struck a small silver coin 
to represent the macuta or 10 cents, but 
those appear to have had but a small circulation. 

[Chalmers, CoUmial Currency, p. 208.] 

0. A. H. 

MADDISON, Sir Ralph (15711-1665 ?) 


was knighted in 1603 by James I., by whom 
he was frequently employed in commercial 
alfair-s. In 1640 he ju-otested against the pro- 
posed dehasement of tlio coinage, and, during 
the Coiiiiiion wealth, appears to have held ofiice 
at tlic mint. 

He was the author of England' s Looking in and 
Old, Tjondon, 1640, 8 vo, roprinti'd in 1641. The 
second c]ia])ter contains a statement of the theory 
of the Balanch op Tkade (q.v.). The hook was 
reis.sued in 1655, under the new title of Great 
Britain's Remembrancer, looking in and out, 
London, 8 vo, with new chapters on the establisli- 
meut of a bank, a council for the affairs of the 
mint, and fi ee ports, 

[Dkiionary of National Biography, vol, xxxv. 
p. 297.] H. E. B. 

MADISON, James (1751-1836), the eldest 
son of a Virginian planter, entered public life 
in 1776 as a delegate to the Virginia convention, 
which framed the state constitution. He was 
a member of the first assembly, and in 1780 
was elected delegate to the Continental Congress. 
In 1787 Madison again became a member of 
congress, and took a leading part in the 
Philadeljdiia Convention of that year, which 
framed tlie present American Constitution. He 
was elected to the new congiess in 1789, and 
continued a member until 1797. From 1801 
to 1809, during the two terms of Jefferson’s 
presidency, Madison was secretary of state, and 
from 1809 to 1817 president. His claim to 
be the “ father of tlie coubtitution ’’ is based on 
the gi’ounds, that the Annapolis Convention of 
1786, from which the Philadoljthia Convention 
took its ri.se, was projioscil by him ; that the 
“Virginia plan," out of wliieb the constitution 
was evolved, was mainly his ; and, lastly, that 
it was owing to him tba^hoVn^iia Conven- 
tion ado]»tod the ne^i^BBfflHffuioiK His suhso- 
quent public cai eer opens out more controversial 
matter. By a curious irony of fate, the 
denouncer of “ faction " (see Federalist, No. x.) 
became himself, with more or less reason, 
counted among the factious. 

It i'^ as one of the authors of the Federalist 
that Madison will be best remembered. These 
papers, written in support of the new constitu- 
tion in 1/87 and 1788 , have taken rank among 
classics. That they should have issui'd througli 
the medium of mewspaper.s speaks very highly for 
the intelligence of the public thus addressed. Of 
the oighty-fivo papers, fourteen were undoubtedly 
by Madison, and three others were almost certainly 
the joint work of him aucT Hamilton. • On the 
question of the authorship of Nos. xlix., Iviii., 
Ixii. and Ixiii. thiTo has been much controversy. 
In forming a judgment, internal evidence docs not 
help, as the style is throughout uniform, ^ave, 
sonoroms, based it would seem on Addison in his 
more sffrious mood. The Nos. xxxvii.-xlviii. 
contain a masterly general view of the powers 
conferred by the new constitution. 

{The Federalist, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
London, 1888, 8 vo, the editions are numcroua, 
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but the above is an excellent one, in one volume. 
— W. C. Rives, Life and Times of James Madison, 
Boston, 1859, 8vo. — Sydney H. Oay, JaiTies 
Madison (in American Statesmen Series), Boston, 
1889, 8vo.] H. B.E: 

MADOX, Thomas (1666-1727) studied law 
and was admitted to the Middle Temple. He 
was a clerk in the lord treasurer’s remem- 
brancer’s office, and afterwards in the aug- 
montaticn office. In 1714 he was apijointed 
historiographer royal. He died without issue 
at Arlesey in Bedfordshire. In 1702 his 
Formulare Anglkamm, or a Collection of 
Ancient Gluirters was jiublished. His most 
important work, The History and Antiquities 
qf the Exchequer of the Kings of England to the 
end of the Reign of Edward the Second, a])peared 
in 1711 (2iid edition, 1769). Ho says that it 
is not only a history of the exchequer, “ but 
likewise an apparatus towards a history of the 
ancient law of ICngland.” This was followed 
by his Firma Bnrgi, or an Historical Essay 
concemiwf the Cities, Towns, and Buroughs of 
England, 1726 ; and Baronia Anglica, 1736 
(reissued in 1741). He also intended to write 
a feudal history of England. The materials 
collected by him for the works which he 
prepared for publication, and for others which 
he projected, are now in the British Museum, 
comprising ninety -four volumes of notes and 
transcripts. Madox had a high conception of 
his duty as an historian. He says that ‘ ‘ writing 
of history is in some sort a religious act, and 
ought to beundertaken with purity and rectitude 
of mind. " He is generally cautious in his state- 
ments, and always tries to confirm them “by 
proper vouchers.” His vouchers are copious 
extracts from the pipe rolls, the memoranda of 
the excheqijipy, ,flud f|;pnp other ancient records. 
“ The public records, "^he says, “are the founda- 
tion (sic) which sustain the whole fabrick of this 
history [of the exchequer], a foundation solid 
and unshaken,” This foundation was laid so 
broad and strong in both the Histmy of the 
Exchequer and the Firma Burgi that they will 
long continue to be of gi-eat value to students of 
economic, legal, and constitutional history. 

c. or. 

MAFEEI, ScirroNE (1675-1756). Was bom 
in Verona and studied literature. He fought in 
the Bavarian army at the battik of Donawerth. 
In 1 7 1 0, ho, with the assistance of others, started 
the Gwmale dei letterati. He travelled a groat 
deal in JEurope. * 

In his work, Ddl' impiego del danaro (3 vols., 
Vt ’a, 1774), he deals in a striking manner, 
though without much novelty in argument, with 
the question of interest, and endeavours to recon- 
cile the church doctrine hostile to usury with the 
varying requirements of commerce, maintaining 
that to receive compensation for the loau of money 
is opposed neither to morality nor to the Gospel. 
This book of Mafihi’s aroused against its author 
[ttuch angry feeling and recrimination. It pro- 


voked the censure of Ballerini and Concilia, and 
drew from Bencdii*t XIV. the encyclical letter 
“Vix pervenit” (1745). Ultimately it caused 
the author’s banishment by the Venetian govern* 
ment. 

[G. MafTei, Storia della letleratura italiana, 
Milan, 1834. — Giuliari, Bihliografia Maffeiana, in 
the Propugnalore, vol. xviii., Bologna, 1^8.5. — 
Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy^ London, 1893.] u. n. 

MAGENS or Maoen, called by Adam Smith 
Meogens, by Stcuart, Meoens, and in Dic- 
tionnaire dc V Economic polUujue, Paris, 1863, 
Magends, Nicholas (d. 1764), a German mer- 
chant, was for many years resident in England, 
and gained a great reputation in commercial 
matteia. 

He was the author of the Universal Merchant, 
London, 1753, and its Postscript, 1756, which 
were translated by W. Housley {q.v.). * The 
titles of later German editions are given in C. J. 
Kayser’s Index. Locuqtletissimus lihrorum, Leipzig, 
1 831, etc., 4to, 4th part, as Der allgem. Kaufmann 
Worinnen das Theoreiische u. Praktische der Hand- 
lung enthaUen ist, Berlin, 1762, 4to, and Beiiragzu 
allgem. Kaufmann od. Traktat von d. IlandLu ng u. d. 
VortheUen die aus d. Reduction des Oeld-Jnteresse 
enlspringen, nehst einen Traktat wider den I Vveher ; 
aus d. Engl, uhers u., als ein 2 theU des allgem. 
Kaufmann m gebrauchen, Potsdam, 1763-64. 
The author, after a general treatise on trade and 
on wealth, by which is meant not merely gold and 
silver, the common medium of trade, but a pre- 
eminence of industry, manufactures, and com- 
merce, enters into nn enquiry conceming bullion, 
after which be considers the nature, operation, 
and effects of banks in general and in ])articular. 
The treatise concludes with “a further illus- 
tration of the business of oxcliaiigo from the 
tables of Sir I&.‘iao Newton, witli romaiks and 
aih-btions.” 

In the British Museum Catalogue the only works 
under the name of Mageus are Versuch Asse- 
curanzen, Havereyen und Bodmereyen insgemein, 
etc., Hamburg, 1753, 4to, and a translation, Essay 
on Insmances, to which are annexed some hri^ 
hints to Merchants and Insurers concerning risks 
to which navigation is exposed in time of War, 
etc., London, 1756, 4to. The author ^ves as 
his reason for publishing, the want of any treatise 
iu English on maritime and mercantile insurance. 
The translation is so much increased and amended 
as to make a new work. It is chiefly devoted to 
foreign v^ews, “Those persons advance too 
much who insist that all insurances mode in 
Great Britain on the shipping and products of 
foreign countries are beneficial to this nation” 
(Pref., p. 6). After introductory remarks on 
insurance, general averages, etc., the ij^est of the 
first volume is devoted to lead tfkses. The 
second volume is taken up witL a collection of 
ordinances and laws of various dates. 

[An Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Fxonomy, vol. 2, pp. 158-9 by Sir James Steuart, 
London, 1767, i\jO.-~Quarterly Journal of Econ- 
omics, vol. 6, p. 366. — Gentlemen* s Magazine, 
vol xxxiv.] u, V. 1. 
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MAGLUNI, Agostino (1826-1891). An 
Italian economist and financier ; born in 
Saurino, in the Neapolitan jirovinces. Ho 
studied law. Originally an oflicial under the 
Neapolitan government, which he defended in 
a pamphlet published in 1857, he entered, after 
1860, the service of the kingdom of Italy. In 
a short time he was appointed senator, and then 
a councillor of the court of cassation. He was 
iniuLster of finance of the kingdom of Italy three 
tirnas, and on the last occasion ho held this post 
for ten consecutive years, 1879-1889. 

M.'igliatii wrote with ability, and in a bright and 
elegant style, on economical and financial matters, 
and was also an impressive parliamentary orator, 
well acijiiainted with the theory of finance, and a 
most able financier in jiraetice. II is most im- 
portant measures were the abolition of the forced 
currency (1883), and of the duties on the grinding 
of cei^als (188‘1) (see Macinato), and the law 
effecting the organisation and readjustment of the 
land-tax (1886). 

lie was u^ioworfiil financier, of great breadth of 
view, confident in the future of bis country. Tin* 
time has perhaps not yet come for judging the full 
eflects of his work ; hut this has left «leep traces 
on Italian finaiico and the economic condition of 
the country. 

Magliiuii won much praise, but he incurred 
also, more e.sjiecially in his latter years, bitter 
reproaches for the weakness by which he first 
countenanced lavish expcmliture and then wasted 
the resources of his financial capacity in devising 
temporary rcnu'dies, and the system of finance 
under which Italy still trembles on the verge of 
disaster. 

Amongst Magliani’s economical and financial 
workf may be noted : 

La qiiistione inonetaria, 1874. Numerous 
articles in the Nvova x\ntalogia, Rome, among.st 
them ; ^Hiemazionc delk imposte diretle. — L'aoion^ 
econowica dello siato. — La L'inajiza e la liberia 
folitira. — Le iinp<Me lomli ed i comuni. 

An-ongft his numerous financial speeches 
published m the Italian parliamentary rec( 'ds, we 
cite as Ihe most important ; 

Aliolidone graduale della tassa sulla madna- 
none, del gro.no (The Griidual Abolition of I'uty on 
the Grinding of Grain) (in the senate, 1880). — 
Sul provvedimeati Jinanzinrii (On Financial Pro- 
visionsl (in the ehamber of deputies, 1882), and 
the financial statements made in the chamber 
in 1882, 1888, etc. u. R. 

MAITIjAND, JAMES. See Lauderdale, 
Eighth Kari. of. 

MAIZIERES, Philippe de, also MEZikiiEs 
(1312-1405), a French knight who was some- 
time chancellor of Lusignan, the Fiench king of 
Cyprus, and made war against the Saracens. 
About 1370 he entered Iho service of king 
Charles V. of Franco, and was some years in 
charge of the education of the dauphin, the 
future Charles VI. 

Maizi6re.s retired in 1379 to a convent in Paris, 
where he wrote bis Songe adressant au Blanc 
Faucm d Bee et Bieda Bor^s, 1389, the White 


Falcon being in fact the king of FrftUce in person. 
The author in the capacity of a pilgrim (the book 
is sometimes called the (Songe du PUerin)., leads 
Vhiic through the countries he had himself visited 
in his travels, and point.s out the abuses and dis- 
orders he has noticed and the remedies wliich ho 
suggests. One of the grievances is usury as prac- 
tisetl by the Jews, and the remedial scheme of 
Maizi^Tes may he shortly suininariscd as follows : 
'riic king ought to constitute an initial fiiml derived 
from the proceeds of aids (taxes) and domains, 
and entrusted to the management of honest and 
pious men, who were to lend these monic.s to the^ 
poor people of each diocese or manor, cMtdlenie^'‘ 
on good security or pledge, “ namely, which is to 
ho wortli more than the money they have received.” 
At the end of the year, the debtors would “ re- 
purchase, ” without usury, the objects given in 
p.awu, blit ill token of gratitude tlicy would offer 
“freely’’ a tithe or one-tenth, to be converted to 
the increase of the sum originally given by the 
king. Still Maizieres apjtears to have been sus- 
picious about the punctual payment of these free 
offerings, for he elsewhere advises the States 
General, “in order to bay down all scruples, to 
determine, by mutual agreement wdth the Church, 
the amount of th<‘ alms to be offered to God, this 
agreement to he publrshed ns a law or good custom 
a}>])roved by the Conr lioyale." In Maizieres’ 
plan we meet all the features of the charitable 
Montes Pietatis (see Montb de Pif:T6), which 
were first founded in Italy about eighty years later, 
and were then under the influence of the Franciscans 
imitated from the Italian state monies^ whose 
oliject had been purely financial. 

[Professor Victor Brants, Philippe de Maizieres 
et son projet de Bmujue [*opulaire (a short tract 
of 16 patres, Bouvaiu, 1880), and the same 
UTiter’s Theories licnnonwiues aux XI 11^ et 
AVr- .WcMs (pp. 159-162), Louvain, 1895.] 

E. ca. 

MAJESTAS. 

majcstcUis, is the ennum of treason, i.e. the 
charge or the crime of injuring, or attempting 
to injure, in various ways, the sovereign power 
and greatness (^vwjcstas) of the Roman poo]de, 
or of its ropres. .fn^^ivo, Llio emperor. (See 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities, s.v.). e. a. w. 

M/JOR, John (? 1469- n5<19), was one of 
the most distinguished of the later schoolmen, 
and a h-rder of the nominalist party. A Scot 
by birth, he became famous as a professor of 
theology at I^ris, and then sjient the last 
eighteen yeara of liis life as provost of the 
college of St. Salvator at St. Andrews. In 
his OomTnentarics on the. Sentc7ices, published 
about 1516, he toiichcvl edrrent economic dis- 
cussion in several points. Ris opinion that a 
community might jiropcrly restrain the liberty 
of public begging w’as of great assistance to 
those in Catholic countries who sought to intro- 
duce reforms in the relief of the poor. On the 
other hand, his opinion that the “triple con- 
tract,” contractus trinus, defended by EoK 
{q.v.), was not usurious, was overborne for the 
time by the Catholic counter-reformation. 
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[Canon La «r. See for estimates of Major's posi- 
tion as a theologian, T. G. Law in The Scottish 
RemUno, April 1892 ; and the Life prefixed to 
Major’s History of Greater Britain (Scottish Hist 
Soc., 1892), by H. T. W. Mackay. For his eco- 
nomic opinions, see Ashley, Econ, Hist . , i. pt. ii. 
pp. 840-341, 443-446.] w. J. a. 

MAJORAT, tho Frcncli and Gorman term 
(hi Spanish Mayora/zgo) for an entailed real 
estate annexed to a title of nobility and 
descending by right of Piumogenittjrk {major 
natu). Abolished in Franco at the time of the 
'French Revolution, majorats were re-osiablishcd 
in 1806 by Napoleon under two forms : the 
majorat de propre moiivemait founded by the 
head of the state with a gi’ant of real estate or 
a pension for distinguished services, and the 
majorat siir dcmniulc, by which heads of 
families were legally anthoj-ised to settle thus 
their jirevionsly acipiircd real property. The 
pensions hitherto jiaid by the slate have been 
redeemed this year (l!)0r>). Alter 1830, when 
the peerage c.easod to bo liorcdilary, the cioation 
of new vtajorah was prolnbitcd, and the. exist- 
ing majorats snr demands were restriete<l to 
two degrees or lives. Since 1848 the whole 
subject is oonliolled by articles SPG and 1048 
of the Code (*ii il ; these enact that suhstihifims^ 
— entails of property,— either real or })ersonal, 
are only valid for one life, and in favour of 
grandchildren, or of children of the brothers and 
sisters il tlio Donor dies without children ; this 
concession only applies to such portion of his 
property as tho testator, if he has children, is 
allowed to bequeath (sec BEQUiiST, Power ok). 
In Germany, tho foundation of 'tmjorates is still 
allowed by law and such entailed property is 
included under tho general judicial name of 
Familienfiddcommissc. Pemonal as well as 
real property^n'Aj/tie^seii'Aa thus, but generally 
only when tho value exceeds a minimum which 
varies in each particular state. In Pmssia a 
settlement of personal property cannot be less 
than a money cajiital df 30,000 marks (say 
£1500), and a real estate thus disposed of must 
at least yield a net income of 7500 marks or 
£3 7 5. In other respects, tho conditions required 
also vary between one state and another ; for 
instance in Pmssia the real estates must be rural 
estates, Landgiitcr, houses being excluded. Tlio 
general jiriiicijile is that the* settled estate 
must be important on 'Ugh to uphold tho 
prosjierity of the lamily, which consequently is 
endowed by law w.’th a jiennanent right of 
control, 

Tn the eastern provinces of Priu.>ia 1975 estates 
covei/ ig 1,408,860 bt'etares (3,5:^2,150 acres), of 
land, or 6*20 per cent of the whole tciTitorial 
area are thus owned mostly by princely and noble 
families. This projiortiou of the total tfcrritory 
is larger than it is in OiM-Leithan Austria, where it 
only reaches 4*1 pe" cent, covering 880 estates. 
This description of limited ownership is, in fact, 
only Met with in the districts where feudal 


influences and traditions have maintained theii 
former ascendency. Of the above - mentioned East 
Prussian estates 197, or 92 per cent, have an area 
larger than 1000 hectares (2500 acres). More than 
300 estates have been settled thus since the end of 
the first half of the present century ; liowevcr, it 
ought not to be forgotten that the hu ger portion 
of Familknfideicommisse (see FiDEicoMyissuM) 
established during this century were formerly 
held by feudal tenures, which have disajipeared. 
Of the estates larger in ' xtent tlmii 1000 hectares 
(2500 acres), 43*4 per c' lit are fanned, 34*2 
managed by stewaid.s and only 22 '4 adnu iiistnrt, 
i.e. personally managed, by the h(-!der liirn.self. 

This survival of arMiocialic tcLurc (4' l.ind is 
not always considered im invariably adviiid r^uions, 
and fears have often be -n exprc.-si d tli.,: may 
lead to an exce.s.sive concontudif ii fit h,mh*d 
property in the luiiidn o'' a fi w i i j.btvs, and, 
when the owner for tn. time ^ eiug m Iilm uIv - n 
debt, to an inferior sysfoni of ciilt.N.'iUnn ♦ It, i« 
also ])ointed out thcl Ibis coiK.entraljon Icaoi’-g tu 
the extension of the Latikundium (/.r ) is (s}ict;i 
ally to bo (leprecni,cd in a countiy wlicic the 
pojuilatioii is raiudly increasing, un'd where an 
increasing proportion of the inhabitants’ may thus 
be out off from tho possession of land. 

To conclude, the German Antrbe and Ho/recht 
in its modern form, to a certain extent founded 
on the same principle as the American IIowe- 
BTEAD AND EXEMPTION Laws, i.s intended to nro- 
toet small pea.siuit ownenship against the risk of 
division, but it is not enacted that tlie Hof tho 
family dwelling with hind, shall lie inherited by 
the eldest heir. In some districts it is transmitted 
by Minorat, in others recourse i.s had to ballot 
or even to drawing by lot, whenever the owner 
has not exercised his right to ai>point the heir 
expectant among his natural and legal heirs. 
The former has always lo indeiuiiify tho latter. 
(Miaskow'ski, Das Erbrecht uiid die OTundei(jcn~ 
tmn^xrleilung in Deutschland, 1882-4.) 

[See Majorat in Holt/.endoi IT, Ennjdopoedie des 
Rechts (Ivoipzig, 1870), and Fideicoimtiisse in Con- 
rad’s Ilandwbrierhiich der Staatsivissenschaften,] 

E. oa. 

MAKER (of Promissory Note). A pro- 
mi.ssory note is a signed unconditional promise 
in writing to pay a certain sum to, or to the 
order of, a specified person, or to bearer. The 
jierson who makes the promise is called the 
maker of the note. Sometimes he is sjioken of 
as the ‘‘drawer,” but he must be distinguished 
from the drawer of a bill of exchange. The 
drawer of a bill Is only liable if the drawee or 
:u-(:e])tor dishonours it. The position of the 
maker of a note is analogous to that of the 
accejitor of a hill. Ho is the princijial debtor 
on the instnnneiit. Ho iiiidertakeg to pay it 
according to its tenour, ” and is ‘ ‘ ccludcd from 
denying to a holder in due course the existence 
of the payee and his then capacity to indorse.” 

[Bills of Exehaugo Act, 1882, §§ 88, 89.] 

M. D, 0. 

MAKING-TJP(on the stock exchange). Twice 
every month a general settlement takes place 
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in the stock exchange, when accounts are made 
up ill all stocks and shares other than those 
in the consols department, in which the settle- 
ment takes place only once a month. A settle- 
ment is prolonged over three days. On the 
first day attention is given to the making-up 
of accounts. For speculators, this is a very 
impoifant matter. It is then that they dis- 
cover the exact amount of “diflerences,” to be 
paid or received, on running accounts. A 
speculator has, say, an account open for the rise 
ill a etii tain stock which he has bought at 80 ; 
the stock, at the time of making-up, is 81, and 
the gi'oss dijferonco duo to him is 1 ])er cent of 
the amount bought. The real difForenco is 
less by the broker’s charges. If the stock has 
fallen to 79, ho lias to pay a difFercnee of 1 
per cent in addition to the broker’s charge.'?. 
On the making-up day, accounts are also carried 
over *if it be found possible to renew bargains, 
till the succeeding settlement, when a Contango 
or a Backwaudation {q.v.) is charged for the 
aeeominodatiou. Speculators inquire keenly 
ah lit the state of markets on making-up day, 
indications l)cing ohtiinahlo of the extent and 
strength or weakness ol the speculative account 
open. As a rule, hut not invariably, the account 
us unwieldy when tlie con tangoes are high, and 
strong w lien those charges arc loiv. A. E. 

MABA VI DBS. See Finns, Bona, Mala. 

M A J A i’OLTA, M ALMTOUTE, M A LTOLTE. 
The origin of CusTOM.s Duties (g.r.)in Eng- 
land is wrapped in gi’eat obscurity. Probably 
they arose from an early royal right of Pius- 
AOE and PRE-EMn'lON, which developed into 
PuRVKYANi’E in the case of domestic produce, j 
and : ito customs in the case of exports and 
imporu-i. Originally the charges at the ports 
were arhitiury and uncertain, but they. wore 
gradually limited and fixed by custom. Any 
charge over and above the customary dues was 
called inahi toUa, or evil tax. Thus in art. 41 
of M(ujiia (kirta, merchants are gi’anted 1 icdom 
to enter and quit tlic kingdom sine omnibus 
malis toUis. In 1275 the llrst parliamentary 
gi-ant of customs is made to the crown, namely 
half a mark on the sack of wool and on three 
hundred wool fella, and a mark on the last of 
leather, and tlicse OA'port duties came to be 
known as the inagmi sive aniiqua custuma. 
Froiii this time the w'ord maltolte acquires a 
dcfmiLO and technical meaning, viz. an addi- 
tional charge of forty shillings on the sack of 
wool levied by the arbitrary authority of the 
king. In this sense it is expressly prohibited 
in chuiso vii. of the new articles added to the 
charter in the greai -conlirrmuion of 1297. From 
this time any oxeoptioiial charge upon wool, over 
and above the recognised customs, can only be 
made by authority of parliament ; in other 
words the mala, folia hecomos the SunsiniEs. 

[Stubbs, Select Charters —Hall, The Custom’ 
Bfivenue of England^ B. L, 


MALCHUS, KablAuoust VON (1770-1840), 
was minister of the kingdom of Westphalia in 
the times of Naixileon, and later on minister 
of finance of the kingdom of Wurtemberg. 

He wrote, besides minor works, the Organimm 
der liehUrden (organisation of state officials), 1821 ; 
the Pditik der inneren Staatsverwaltung (Policy 
of the interior administration of the State), 1823 ; 
a Statistik und Staaten Kunde (The science of 
Descriptive Statistics), 1826, and his Handbuch der 
Finanz/ioissenschaft und Finanzvertoaltung (Hand- 
book of the science and administration of Finance) 
1830, the latter dedicated to the King of Prussia. 
Uoscher considers liim as having been a trust- 
worthy olficial, but deficient in systematisation, 
range of ideas, and historical knowledge, still 
trustworthy for information on contemporary in- 
slitutiouH and statistics {Oesch. der Nat. Oek. in 
Deutschland^ pp. 741-749). He also published 
in 1838 a survey of the regulations adopted by 
saving hanks thioughout Enrojie, I He Sparkassen 
in Eiiiopa. E. ca. 

MALEBRANOHE, Nicolas (1638-1715), a 
priest of the Roman Catholic church, and a 
member of the oratory at Paris, was one of the 
ablest of the followeis of Des Cartes, while bis 
ascetic training held him back from being an 
.ib.'iolute adherent of hi.s philosophy. Though 
not liimself a direct contributor to economic 
theory, Malebraiicho is of interest to the students 
of economics ; his woiks form a good example 
of the iiilliionce which those whose jihilosophic 
thought is dee}), but general, may exercise over 
that si)ccial study; ho is considered to have 
inspired Quesnay and his pupil (Victor) 
Miuaiikau with their ultimate postulate of an 
order of nature, as “the principle and basis of 
luituial rights and natural law ” (Mirabcau, he. 
cif. irf'u). QuesiAy devoted himself during 
bis youth to the stu(Byy|iI^jil|iril^^ writings, 
and Mirabcau quot^ the whole of the second 
chapter of the Traite de Morale in the preface 
to the Philosophic rural c (1763), as giving an 
ideal exjiosition of “ order ” as “the central and 
rallying point of nic wisdom.” It should be 
nottvl, however, that whereas by “order,” 
Miraleau means the course of “the physical 
laws of nature,” observation of, and obedience 
to, wh’”h is man’s “sole and worthy guide”; 
and apart from which he only “begets abstract 
and general it^as, and is lost in the crowd of 
the phantoms of his imagination,” he would, 
had he studied the first chapter, have seen that 
a recluse like Malcbrancho virtually took the 
opposite view. The latter distinguishes ‘ ‘order” 
from “nature,” calling it “I’crdre imnmable,” 
knowahle only to reason, its subjective counter- 
part, when sense and imaginalion are shut out; 
and to follow which alone is virtue, while to 
follow ijature is sometimes to “wound order.” 
He rejects the stoic identification ot following 
God with folloiving nature, and merely allows, 
that, “although the order of nature is not 
precisely our law, and submission to it is in no 
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way a virtue, it must be observed that one has 
often to take account of it,” i.e. when “the 
immutable order” requires it. Malebranche’s 
order is not the moral order, if positive morality 
be meant. “Morality changes according to 
countries and times,” It was ratlmr an ideal 
order, or order of “abstract ethics,” viewed as 
part of the divine ])lan of the universe, in which 
spirit was considei'od almost to the exclusion of 
anything so transient and uninteresting as 
matter. 

[Traite de Morale (ll384, 1G97, 170/), ed. II. 
Joly, Paris, 1882.— Oossa, Introd. to the Study of 
Political Economy^ London, 1898, p. 266. — Mira- 
beau, V., Philomphie rurale^ Paris, 1763, — Nom\ 
Diet, de VEconmnie pohtiqiu:, art. “Quesuay.” 
— Uonar, Philosophy and Pol. Econ.^ 1893, j). 1 4.^». 
See especially Hasbach On MalebrancMs Injluoue 
on Quesimy ami tlm Physiocrats.'] c. a. f. 

MALESllERBES, CniiiVriEN Guillaume dk 
Lamoionon I)E (1721-1794), was, under Louis 
XV., president of the court of Aids and director 
of the JAhrairie (oflico of tlie Censorship, and for 
licensing the printing of hooks), evinced a most 
liberal spirit in these functions, and was exiled 
from Paris when, in the last years of this reign, 
the courts of justice were dissolved by autlio|-ity 
of the king. Under Louis XVI., Maleshorbes 
was recalled, made a minister at the same time 
as his friend Tuuoot (q.v.), 1774, and again in 
1787 ; ho defended the king during his trial 
before the national convention. He perished 
on the scaffold. 

Malesherbcs, who was a member both of the I 
Paris academy of sciences and of the French 
aca<iemy, has written a great number of memorials 
and notices on various subjects; only a few ol 
these have been printed. The following should 
be noticed here : I’lie Meinoire swr les Moyciis 
(faccHh-er ^ France, 1790— 

read before tlie Royal Sociely of Agriculture ; it 
insists that the society should establish branches 
in the j»rovincial towns, so as to be a board of 
correspondence and of dillu.sion of useful tlieo- 
retical aud experimentaf knowledge both for 
scientific men and re.sideut professional agiicul- 
turisis— and the Idces d'un Ayriculleur patriote 
swr le di/richeinent des terres iruniltes, 1791. 
Waste lands are generally dry and meagre ; to bring 
them under cultivation requires either heavy in- 
vestments of money, which cajiitalists are unwilling 
to supply, or a very strict econoniij^ in their work- 
ing which can only he c.xpected if the labourer 
himself works for his own profit. The best 
solution of the problem would he to let such lauds 
to tenants according* to the system of Donunw 
(bee Land Tenures) used in Brittany. 

E. oa. 

MaLESTROIT, Seigneur de— (second half 
of 16th century) member of the royal council of 
France, and comptroller of the mint (dnfait des 
monnoies), was the author of Les Paraefoxes sur 
lefaU des Monnoies (Paris, 15ff6). 

Malcsti^it would bo quite forgotten if bis book 
had not called forth, the celebrated mponse and 


Discours . . . pour r^onse aux paradoxes du sient 
de Malestroit, hy Bodin [q.v.]. Malestroit main- 
tained that prices had not risen in France for 
three centuries, goods being always exchanged for 
the same quantities of gold or silver, the standard 
of the coins having been lowered in the .same pro- 
portion as the prices had apparently riscu. “'J’he 
metals being the true and just criteria of the high or 
low prices of things,” tliis lowering would have been 
harmless for the subjecAs of tlie French monarchy 
if their rebellious temper had not led them to 
refuse the coins at the value iin])osed by the lawful 
will of the sovereign. In iiict, Malestroit adheres 
to the doctrine of some Canonists respecting valor 
imposituji and valor ectrinsecus, and consiilers coins 
as purely repre.sciitalivo signs of value, destitute 
of any intrinsic value of their own (see Canon 
Law). 

[Bandrillart, Jean JiiKiin el son temps, 1853, 
pp. 168-169 ; see also Malynes.] B. oa. 

MALLET, Jean-Roland (d. 1736), h(*'id of 
the finance dcjiartment of Louis XIV., under 
the controller-general Desmareta, hy whoso 


orders he wrote : — ^ 

Comptes rendu.s de V administration des finances 
dll royaume de E'rance pendant hs onze dcrnicrcs 
aiinces da rkjne de Jicnri IV., le rhjm‘ de Louis 
XIII., et soixanle-cinq annu’s du regne de Louis 
XIF.y avec des recherches sur Vorigine des impSts 
sur les rewmus et depnises de 'a/o? rois, de, puis 
Philippe le Bel jusqud Louis X I V., et differents 
memoircs sur le numeraire ct sa valour sous les irois 
r^gnes ci-d^assus. Paris, 1720. Reprinted by 
Meeker w’ith ]>rcf. and introd., 1789. a. l. 

MALLET, Sill Louis (1823-90), grandson of 
Mallei' du Pan, and son of dohn Lewis Mallet, 
who was placed by Pitt in the audit ottino about 
1800, entered the same ollico ill 1839, and in 
1817 the board of trade. In 1860 he was a[>- 
pointed an assistant c(*inmis,sioner for drawing 
up th'' Uriff under tlic treaty of commerce with 
France. Ho was made a member of the council 
of India in 1872. In 1875 he became penna- 
iient under secretary of state for India and had 
a leading share in the reconstruction of tlie 
customs tariff. He was a bimetallist. 

His son Mr. Bernard Mallet collected Ids 
articles and pamphlets, Free Flxchange (1891)— 
and wrote Sir Louis Mallet: a Record of PvMic 
Service and I^o1iti<'aI Ideals (1905). H. R. T. 

MALLET DU PAN, Jacques (1749-1800), 
born near Geneva, died in England, collaborated 
with Linguet in his Annalcs, to which he 
published a supplementary scries M ^moires his- 
torvpies, poliliques et littdraircs (1779-82). Ho 
went to Paris in 1784 and contributed to the 
Mercare de France, in wdiich his account of the 
debates of the assembly in the early wvolutiou- 
ary period is very valuable. ftlso edited 
Journal historique et politique de Omive (Paris, 
1784-88). Ho came to England in 1798, where 
ho made many friends and founded the Mercure 
Britannique (1798-1800). 

Besides some economic contributions to the 
above-mentioned periodicals, Mallet du Pan added 
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notes to the translation from the English of jRcn 
marques mr h tarif du Traite de commerce conchi 
entre la France et VAngkterrc (Paris, 1788, 8vo). 

H. R. T. 

MALLET, r. H. (1730-1807), a professor at 
Gone tU, wrote De la ligne Hansdatique^ Genfeve, 
1805, 8 VO., which only claims to be a resume 
and no4 a history. H. E. E. 

M.AL01JI, BenoIt (1841-1893). Born in a 
village of ccutval France, ho made his way to 
Paris os a workman, and from 1866, the year of 
his alliliaiion to the International, took an 
active j>art in most of tlie strikes and republican 
manifestations during the later years of the 
emjtiro. A member of the Commune {q.v.) of 
Paris, 1871, Malon escaped after its suppression, 
to Geneva, and studied tlie works of the leading 
sociologists and economists. Of these, J. Stuart 
Mill ^(pears to have boon his favourite author. 
He tflen b('gan to wnite on social subjects ; in 
this ho was indefatigable ; and, returning to 
France, founded the Jlcvue Socialiste, of which 
he was editor. Tiiis publication is the organ of 
the so-called Frencli scientific socialists. 

As stated in his last book Le Socialisme JnU'gral 
(1892), Malon’s views may be summurise<l as 
follows. Ho agivcd with Maux that the work- 
ing class is at the present tiino the victim of 
a finantud and industrial capitalism, founded 
thiongh an abuse in the appropriation of part 
of tlic province of labour, lie demurs to Marx’s 
stateineiit that in its course the whole histoiy 
of mankind 1ms always been determined by 
purely economic and materialistic causes j ho 
asserts that idealistic motives liave also often 
iusjiired great histoiical movements. Couse- 
qucuUy for h in, sofialistic reforms, to be com- 
plete, must be “iutegial,” in other words give 
8ati.sfaci:on to “all tlie sentimental and moral 
forces which reside in the human soul.” -^Hi-s 
ultimate aim is the socialisation of all the agnits 
of production. This would produce a state of 
social orgai’isation where “the means of production 
will be in common, tlie produce dist ibuted 
according to justice, and consuinjition remain 
free.” I^eprecatiug violence, Malon urges as a 
tran.sitional measure the immediate re.sumj)' -on by 
the Btate of banks, railways, mines, and quarries, 
and the inuiiicipalisatioii of gas and water com- 
panies, tramway^,, and even cabs, as well as the 
foundation of a ministry of labour and an eight 
hours bill. For a self-taught man, the extent of 
Malon’s reading was really considerable, though 
his inquiries into the conditions of life during the 
middle strike the reader by want of insight. 
This is no doubt due to his pa-^sionate antagonism 
to the Church. 

Besides the Socialisme InUgral^ Malon pub- 
lished V Jntemationale, son hisfoire v t ses pnneipes 
(1872 ). — Spartacus (1878 ). — VUistoire critique 
de Vijeonamie Politique (1876). — VUistoire du 
Socialisme (6 vola. 1882*?r')--a French translation 
of Lasaalle’s Arbeit und Capital^ and of Schaeflle’s 
QuirCtessmz des Socialimus, and contributed num- 
berless articles to socialistic reviews and news- 
papers. ca. 


MALOUET PiBRRE-ViOTOR, Baron (1740- 
1814), was a distinguished naval and colonial 
administrator, the minister and friend of Louis 
KVI. In 1763 ho entered tlie Admiralty, and 
was sent to Rochefort, where he superintended 
the embarkation of the expedition for colonising 
Guiana. lie was sub-commissioner and inten- 
dant at San Domingo from 1767 to 1774, and 
it was here that ho prepared the materials for 
his subsequent work on colonial administration. 
Ho came under the notice of M. do Sartinos, 
who entrusted him with the examination of 
the projects submitted for the colonisation 
of Guiana. Malonet, now naval commissary- 
general, obtained the adoption of ins own views, 
and was sent to Cayenne charged with their 
execution. In 1779 lie was recalled, but his 
schemes were carried out by the engineer Guisan, 
to whom he had explained them. 

Inl780, sifter negotiating a loanof £6,000,000 
from the Genoese, ho was apjiointcd naval 
intendant at Toulon ; sin oflice he retained for 
eight years. In 1789 he was elected deputy 
for Uiom. He continued to bo a firm adherent 
of the Bourbon cause, and an admii’cr of the 
British constitution. In 1792 he was obliged 
to seek refuge in England. lu 1801 bis advice 
was courted as to the best way of reorganising 
the French navy. He was appointed naval 
commissary-general, and in 1803 was sent to 
Hupcriiiiond the new arsenal at Antwerp. Here 
be remained for six years, dii‘ecting the immense 
naval undertakings and co-operating in the 
measures which obliged the English to withdraw 
from Walcbercn. In 1810 be was nominated 
counsellor of state, but in 1812 bis independent 
expression of opinion caused him to be exiled 
from Paris. In 1814 ho was once more 
entrusted witli the administrate^ the navy, 
but he died before the worL 

Malouet wrote : — Mmoire sur Vesclavage des 
nhjrest Paris et Neufcbatel, 1788, 8vo . — Lettres 
d ses covimeUantSy 1789, 8vo . — MSnnoires sur 
Vadministratlon de la marine et des colonies, 1789, 
8vo . — Ojtinion sur les ..lesure^ proposces par MM. 
de Mirabeau et de Lamelh, rrlutivemeni d la 
sdrett inierieure et extmeure du royatime, 1789, 
Bvo.—Oollecii(/n de ses opinions d Vassemblie 
iiationcV''^ Paris, 1791-92, 3 voLs. 9>vo.— Defense 
de Louis A' 17., 1792, 8vo . — Emmen de ceite 
question : Qud ^ei a pour les colonies de V A mtrique 
le resuHat de larholution frangaise, de la guerre 
qui en est la suite, et de lapaix qui doit la terminer t 
Paris, 2Dd ed., 1796, 8vo (1st ed., London). 

-Lctire d un membre du ptirlement sur VinterH 
de V Europe au saint des colonies de I'Am^riqWt 
1797, %YQ.— Collection de mCmoires et corres^r 
dances offieidles sur V administralion des colonies et 
noUimment sur la Ouiane fran^aise et hollandaise, 
Paris, an X. (1802), 5 vol. 8vo, avoc cartes el 
\Ams.'^Consi<iiraHo>u historiques sur V empire de 
Varm^e chez les anciens el les modenws, Anvers, 
1810, 8vo. A. L. 

MALT SILVER is defined by Jacob under 
the name of malt-scot as money paid for mfiking 
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malt. Scot ia A.S. money. In the 

custuraal of Meopliam, Kent, it ooeiirs in the 
form of malt-yavcl, and in the rental of Eaatry 
in the same county as incdt-rent and malt-penny. 
Those who owed service to the lord of the manor 
wore obliged to use the village mill or pay a 
fine. Prof, Thorold Rogers, in Agriculture and 
Prices in Phujlandy gives the prices paid for the 
manorial service of making malt for several 
years between 1270 and 1400, chiefly from the 
south-eastern counties. Those prices vary from 
Id. a tjuarter in 1270 to 6d. in 1361, and 2d. 
in 1880. 'fhe mill being tlie franchise of the 
lord, he paid no fixed price for tJie service, and 
licnce the variation in payments. Malt silver, 
which is money ])aid by, not to, the tenant, if 
connected with this service of making malt, 
means the fine i>aid to the lord for exemption 
therefrom. The word silver, however, in com- 
pound words has generally the meaning of toll, 
and malt silver or scot was more probably the 
fine paid by tenants for liberty to make their 
own malt. 

[Jacob’s Law Dictionary. — Somner, W., 
Treatise of Oavcl/cind (1660). — Thorold Rogers, 
The History of Agriculture and Prices in Dug- 
i. ii. (1866).] M. t. m, 

MALT TAX. See Taxation. 

MAIjTHUS, Thomas Robert (1766-1834). 
The name apjiears variously in parochial regis- 
ters, hut the form Mai thus is as old as the 
15th century, and the two branches of the 
family, the Yorkshke and the Berkshire, can 
be traced from that date. The economist be- 
longs to the Berkshire branch, to which also 
most probably belonged Ikaiicis Malthus, the 
author of a book in French and in English on 
Military Fireworks (1629, etc;.), and Thomas, 
the publislyjijjn4 pri.wi^aKj^eiid of ] 7th century). 
The great-grandfather ot ihc economist was 
Daniel Malthus, Queen Anne's r.pothecary, and 
the friend of Sydenham the jdiysician, after 
whom ho named his only son Sydenham, 
The son of Sydenham Afalthus, Daniel, father 
of the economist, was a man of considerable 
attainments. He corresponded with Voltaire, 
and was the literary executor of Rousseau. 
On his little estate, the Rookery, near Dorking 
in Surrey, his second son, Thomas Robert, w'as 
born. Tliomas Robert was educated first under 
the Rev. Richard Graves at Claverton, near 
Bath, and then under Gilbert Wakefield in his 
private school at Nottingham. In 1785 he 
went to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he took 
ht* degree (B.A.), and was ninth wrangler, in 
1788. He became fellow of his college in 1797. 
In all his early life Malthus was brought into 
close contact with the supporters of radical not 
to say revolutionary views ; and hi^. father 
was a zealous partisan of the now doctrines. 
Yet the son, when he first thought of author- 
ship in 1797, and wrote the Crisis, a political 
pamphlet never pihlishodf was a cautious and 


moderate whig, as he remained all his life. He 
took orders and a curacy at Albury, whither his 
father had removed in 1 78 7 . Godwin’s Enquirer 
(1797) was naturally a topic of conversa- 
tion between father and son ; their discus.sion 
“started a general question of the future im- 
provement of society ; and the author at first 
sat down with an intention of merely ^stating 
his thoughts to his friend, upon pai)er, in a 
clearer manner than he thought he could do 
in conversation. But, as tiie subject opened 
upon him, some ideas oceiiried which he did 
not recollect to have mot with before ” (Preface 
to Essay, 1798), and lie accordingly wrote and 
puhlislied a book called An Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Po^nilation as U affects the Future 
Improveynent of Society, with remarks on the 
Speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. Comlorcct, and 
other Writers. 

In bis jwcface (dated 7th June 179^) the 
then anonymous author says he has “read 
some of the speculations on tlie future im- 
provement of society in a tcin})cr vtry dilfi'reni 
from a wish to find them visionary,” but he 
sees “gi‘eat and unconquerable difficulties ” in 
the way of human inij^rovement (p. 7). The 
power of pojmhition is indefinitely greater than 
the power in the earth to lu’oduco sulisistence 
for man (p. 1 3). This proposi tion depends on the 
two “postulata”: i. “Tliat food is necessary to 
the existence of man ; ii. that the passion be- 
tween the sexes is necessary, and will remain 
nearlyin its present state” (p. 11). “ Population, 
when unchecked, increases in a geometrical 
ratio. Suhsistcnce increases only in an arith- 
metical ratio ” (p. 14) ; but, “by that law of our 
nature which makes food necessary, the effects 
of those two unequal powers must bo kept equal” 
(p. A4 ). AV inters like Adam Smith, H um e, and 
especially Wallace (p. 8), have seen this before; 
but they have not shown the way in which the 
levelling must take place. There is a constant 
check on population from the difficulty of sub- 
sistence. It is no difficulty peculiar to man. 
I’he race of plants and the race of animals ex- 
perience it; nature scatters the seeds of life 
profusely, but is sparing in the nourishment 
necessary for the rearing of them ; the results 
are waste of seed, sickness, and premature 
death. Among mankind the effects are misery 
and vice — the former certain, the latter prob- 
able (pp, 15, 16). In no place and at no time 
“has the power of population been left to 
exert itself with perfect freedom ” (p. 19). The 
manners have never been so pure and simple or 
the food so abundant that no cl '-k has existed 
to early marriages “among tl*.. lower classes 
from a fear of not providing well for their 
families, or among the higher classes from a 
fear of loivoring their condition m life ” 
(pp. 18, 19). Yet in all societies the instifict is 
so strong that there is “ a constant effort towards 
an increase of population. This effort os con 
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itantly tends to subject the lower classes of 
society to distress, and to prevent any great per- 
manent amelioration of their condition” (p. 29). 
It results in oscillations between compara- 
tive comfort and distress — the distress caused 
by the increase of population due to previous 
comfort, and the comiort caused by the thin- 
ning d<)wn of the previous excess of population 
(pp. 29-31). This phenomenon is veiled by 
tiio dillerenee between nominal and real wages, 
and it is subject to many other “interrupting 
causes” in modern times. But the general 
principles remain true of all states of mankind, 
the savage and barbarian (cli. iii.), and the 
Kuro 2 )ean (eh. iv.), including ICngland. Where 
tliejiositive check, rc])re.s.sing an increa.se already 
jeguu, is not traceable (j). 71), there is the 
ireventivo, which “ ojieiates in sonic degree 
hrougli all the ranks ol' society in England ” 
p. G3^. Even the lowest classes have a love 
)f indcjiendence and fear of letting their 
hmilies sink in the scale of comfoit. “The 
jarish law, of England, it must be confessed, 
s a system of all others the nmst calculated 
gradually to w’eaken this .sentiment” (}>. (»8). 
hie jioor laws “tend to depiess the general 
jomlition of the jmor”— (1st) by tending to 
[iicrease population without increasing food; 
[2nd) by diminishing the share of the indus- 
trious (pp. 83, 84). They have contributed to 
raisi the juice of provisions, and lower the 
fcal I'viee of labour (p. SG). Mr. Pitt’s Poor 
Bill (then uiuh r discussion, 1797-98) has the 
defect mentioned ; it tends to increase i»opula- 
tion without iiicreasing the food (j). 94 ; cp. p. 
134). 

'J'hat these cheeks are tlic true causes of the 
slow iu Tea.se of pojmlation in Europe is shown, 
Malthus think.s, by tlio compaiatively nyiid 
increii'.c that follows the removal of them. In 
a new colony, as in America, there is much 
room -nd food, and the “knowledge and in- 
dustry 'f an old state oiierate on the h rtile 
unapjiropriated land of a new one ” (p. 137). 
“Throughout all the northern colonies the 
population was found to double itself in tv.cnty- 
livo j’-ears” (p. 105), in some even in lifteon 
(p. 106), while the settlements first colonised 
increased slo^^ly or came to a sbuidstill (p. 107). 
Wallace and Condoucet are both wrong in 
suiijiosing that the difficulty of an “overcharged 
population” can only occur in a very remote 
futiuo (j). 142s<;g.). It has always been felt, 
and is felt now (eji. p. 153). Condorcet’s plan 
for juoviding every one with a comfortable 
piovisiou for a family would only lead to a 
gi-eatcr increase of jiojuilation (p. 160). Con- 
dorcet’s idea of the “orgdiio perfectibility” 
of the race, including the indefinite lengthen- 
ing of life, is n(»t I'oundcd on scientific argument, 
that is to say, on observed facta (pp. 167, 168). 
By attention to breed, and condemning all the 
bad specimens to celibacy, no doubt “a certain 


degree of improvement similar to that among 
animale might take place among men” (p. 170) 
Otherw'ise the increase in longevity wmuhl only 
give greater weight to the “argument of jiojiu- 
iation ” (p. 171). Godwin’s system of equality, 
to be produced by reason and conviction, “wears 
much more the promise of pcrmaneiico than 
any change effected and maintained by force ” 
(p. 174). But Godwin dreams that all can live 
in the midst of plenty and share alike in the 
bounties of nature (j). 17S), all causes of misery 
and vice being removed, reason governing 
instead of passion (p. 180 scq.), useless luxuries 
being aliandoued unanimously, and “the 
sjiirit of benevolence, guided by impartial 
justice, dividing the produec among all the 
members of the society according to tlieir 
wants” (p. 182). Such a society would 
tend even more than a nerv colony to favour 
pojiulation,' especially as Godwin would abolish 
the form of maniage ; and, in sjiite of the 
increased jn'oductioii duo to a better distribu- 
tion of proj)erty, there would be such a growth 
of numbers that the new equality would disap- 
pear, and the old struggle, as well as the old 
inequality, would come back (jip. 180-190, cp. 
P 2 \ 194-198). A cause of distress is at work 
hero which cannot bo traced to human institu- 
tions, but is due to human nature itself (p. 191) ; 
and Godwin’s “society without goverumeut” 
would feel the force of it as much as the present 
.societies with governments. It would be found 
necessary in Godwin’s society to 2 »ut some check 
t/U jioimlation, and the most natural and obvious 
would bo “ to make oveiy man provide for his 
own children ” (p. 199). “And thus it apjiears 
that a society constituted according to the 
most bciintiful form that imagination can con- 
ceive, with benevolence for principle 

instead of self-love^ami with every evil dis- 
position in all its members corrected by reason 
and not force, would, from the inevitable laws^ 
of nature and not from any original depravity 
of man, in a very horl period degeneiato into 
a society constructed ujion a jdan not essentially 
ditlbreut from tliat ^\hich jiro vails in every 
known state at present, I mean a society divided 
into a class of propnetors and a class of labourers, 
and with self-love for the mainspring of the 
great machine ” (pj). 206-207). 

But the sain? argument which })rovcs that 
Godwdu’s society wouhi colljip.se if founded, 
serves also to prove that it never could be 
founded at all (p. 210 s^.). The passion 
between the sexes shows no tendency whatever 
to disappear, and we have no reason to believe 
with Godwin that in the future it will he the 
obedient servant of cool intellect. It is also a 
passion nerfectly in harmony with the nature of 
man, and in no wise an evil in itseK (pp. 211- 
216). 

After disposing of Godwin’s attempts to prove 
the indefinite physical improvement and Ion* 
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gevity of man (ch. xii.), Malthus finds fault 
with the abstract uliaracter of his reasoning 
(ch. xiii.), and jtoinis out how subordinate is 
the part played by mere reasoning in the alTairs 
of life. The later discussions in the Essay {e.g. 
ch. xiv. on “Perfectibility/* etc.) add nothing 
essential to the main arguments, though there ai’o 
reinartis on wagc.s, wealth, and capital of import' 
ance in view of his general economic doctrines 
{e.g, ch. xvi. 321 ; ch. xvii.). After telling us 
liow Dr. Price had unwittingly been the means 
of convincing him of tlic truth of his new views 
on the ratios of increase, Malthus concludes 
his book with a brief statement of his own 
philosophical view of tlie world. The world is 
to man a state of trial ; without tlie wants of 
the body, and the dilliculty he Hilda in supply- 
ing them, his intellect would not be develojied. 
The law “ that po])ulation should increase much 
faster than food" (p. 301) is calculated to pro- 
duce exactly the strong stimulus that was 
needed for intellectual activity as well as for 
industry of any kind. In the same way moral 
evil seems necessary to the creation of moial 
excellence (ch. xix.). 

The Essay of 1798 was anonyinou.s, but it 
made a great sensation, and its author was soon 
known. Godwin and he met in London in 
August 1798, and a correspondence followed, 
of whicli something is given in Godwin’s Life 
(ch. i. p. 321), The arguments of Godwin and 
others made some impression ; and in thinking 
of a new edition the “author of the es-say" 
revised his work not only by the aid of travels 
of his own in 1799 and 1802, but in the light 
of abundant criticism poured' upon him from 
all aides. An Investigation of the Cause of the 
present High Price of ProvisioivS (1800) con- 
tained a the Essay bear more 

directly on present society, as well as to illus- 
trate its principle “from the best authenticated 
^(accounts wo have of the state of other countries ’’ 
than England. Accordingly in 1803 Malthus 
published under his own name the stout quarto 
that embodies his mature views of his subject 
{An Essay on the Principle of Population, or a 
view of its past and present effects on Human 
Happiness, a new edition, very much enlarged). 
Besides hearing of vice and misery, we now liciir 
of moral restraint as a check, on poj)ulation. 
“Of the preventive chocks, that which is not 
followed by irregular gratifications may properly 
be termed moral restraint" (2nd ed., p. 11). 
The author confes-sfis in his preface that he had 
taken too gloomy a view of human nature in 
his Inst essay. Accordingly, in this second, 
an allowance is made throughout for the in- 
fluence of moral restraint. In the fourth book 
there are two chapters entirely do^oted to 
this subject. lie, recommends a “virtuous 
celibacy,” a “prudential restraint," a “period 
of delayed grolification," the result of which, 
U generally adopted, would be (he thinks) that 


“all squalid poverty would be removed from 
society, or at least be confined to a very few who 
had fallen into misfortunes against which no 
j)rudence or foresight could provide ’’ (]>. 495). 
Whatever may be tliougliL of the possibility of 
the general observance of such a rule of conduct, 
there is no doubt that Malthus sincerely be- 
lieved that the chastity he recommended “has 
the most real and solid foundation in nature 
and reason, being apjiarcutly tlio only virtuous 
mean of avoiding the vice and misery whiidi 
result from the jirhiciple of population" {ib. 
p. 49tj). 

Ap.ait from this iutrodiiction of moral re- 
straint, the principles of the lirst essay remain 
unaltered. But the application is dilfercnt. 
Instead of very general illmstratioiis, there are 
now detailed deseri})tioii8 of ty]ucJil savage, 
barbarian, and civilised eoimtries, drawn from 
a wide range of authorities. Tliese ficcupy 
more than half of the book. The utopias of 
Godwin and Condorcct are dismissed in three 
short cha]>tcrs (pp. 8.54-388), t>ftcr which 
emigi-ation and the ]>oor laws are discus-sed, 
and the author slides into what may be called 
economics proper, the relations of wealth to 
wages, of commerce to agriculture, and the 
effects of bounties on corn. Various aspects 
of the principle of population, especially its 
bearings on charity and on civil liberty, are 
then considered. With all its qualifications of 
the theory of the first edition, tliis second gave 
much offence by some iiidiseioct jihruscs and 
illustrations. The solemn contrast of the 
matron and the maiden lady, to the advantage 
of the latter, occurs in the second edition, pp. 
549-660; and disaiipoared aftcrward.s. The 
famous |ms.sagc, describing “nature’s mighty 
feajit" and the uninvited guests, occurs there loo, 
in coimcction with civil liberty (bk. iv. ch. vi. 
p. 531). It involves a denial of the rigid to 
support, in the strict sense of the word right; 
and, though it occurs only in this edition of the 
Essay, Malthus never abandoned the position 
mainteined in it. lie considered that our poor 
laws, in conceding the right, were “attempting 
to reverse the laws of nature." Hence his pro- 
posal that public notice should be given that no 
child bom of any marriage taking place after a 
year from the said notice, and no illegitimate 
child born two years from said notice, should be 
entitled to parish relief,— -also that the clergy 
when conducting the marriage service should 
call the attention of the husband to his obliga- 
tion to support his own children and the 
wrongfulness of his mariying withittit a fair 
prospect of being able to suppor. nem (bk. iv. 
ch. vii. p. 538). Ho does not approve of the 
prohibition of marriage by tbe state even where 
there is no such prospect ; it is enough to leave 
foolish men to the “punishment provided by 
the laws of nature ” (p. 539). 

There was much opposition to xhe views o< 
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the essay, J\Iany of the replies to it are largely 
rhetorical and do not concern us here. Mai thus 
disi) 08 ed of his critics very temperately in the 
successive ap})endice3 to his various editions. 
The substantial soundness of his main positions 
is not disi)utcd by economists now, and liis 
intluence on the study of statistics is admittedly 
gi'eat. • Tlie clfcct of his essay and other woiks 
on general economic speculation will be con- 
sidered below. 

But the essay seems fairly open to the follow- 
ing comments. 

1. The nece.ssity of food and the necessity 
of the instinct of sex, his two postulates, are 
not equally absolute. 

2. The growth of population and the increase 
of food ai’e not well illustrated by a mathemati- 
cal formula (geometrical and arithmetical ratio) 
which suggests greater exactness than the ease 
allowf. 

3. The cxpre.s.sion “ tendency” is not ajqdic- 
able to the gi'owth of pojiulation in the same 
sense as to increase of food. Malthus admits 
thi'^, but not perhaps with sufficient prominence 
and frequency. 

4. The periods of the doubling of population 
and of the doubling of food are stated too 
absolutely, in so far as tlie idea is sometimes 
conveyed that, without res}*cct of climate, race, 
aud country, the periods will he nearly the 
same for all human beings, if only the moral, 
political, and social conditions arc identical. 

5. Malthus often speaks as if population must 
always increase up to the limits of the food as 
soon as these are suflicient to secure the standard 
of living (cp. Trad on Kent, p. 8). But such 
an iiifc*aneo as Fnnce sliows that the .standard 
may be secured aud yet no increase take place. 
Hence it is not evident now, whatever it was 
in his days, that all countries feel the pressure 
of po])ulation, excej)t in the sense that all 
either exercise jireveiitive checks or suUer from 
the })osiLlve. 

b. The ai'gument of the biologists expounded 
by Hi’i'bert Si’ENcer, would show that j)OS- 
bihly in the futuie the intellectual energies of 
man may grow at the expense of the sensual. 
The basis of this arguuniit, however, is not 
very firm (see Bopulation). 

7. Malthus projiosed late marriages as a 
remedy for over-population; thcneo-Malthusians, 
idmitthig the full force of his general argument, 

' propose as a remedy early marriages with re- 
striction of family (see Bii/ dlauou ; James 
Mill ; Place). The name Malthusian in its 
widest sense is applied to all who recognise tlie 
existence and the need of any checks on popu- 
lation. 

The first achievement of Malthus was the 
exposition of lIiu theory of poinilation ; and 
his name has been associated so closely with this 
theory that, like Darwin’s, it has added a new 
adjective to the language of civilised peoples. 


Ill’s second achievement was his contribution to 
tlie economic doctrine of rent. 

When the East India Coriqiany resolved in 
1 805 to found a College at Haileybury (Hert- 
ford) for tlie prcjiaration of their cadets, they 
made Malthus their first professor ol’ liistory 
and political economy, and he began his duties 
at the opening of tlie college in 1807, continu- 
ing till his death in 1834. He twice appeared 
in print in defence of liis college against the 
criticisms of Lord Grenville and others. He 
lived at Haileybury very contentedly and in- 
dustriously, and was blessed with good physical 
liealtli all his life. The jiamplilet on the 
NcUure and Progress of Jicnl (1816) contains 
the substance of lectures delivered at Hailey- 
bnry (see “Advertisement,” or jircface, qf the 
jiamphlct). Malthus liad in tended to keep 
these notes till he could include them with 
others in a regular treatise on iiolilical 
economy ; but the agitation on coi n duties, 
which was then at its height and had al- 
ready drawn from him one pamphlet, induced 
him to follow it up by tills other. In the first 
{Ol)serra(ioiis mi the Effects of the Corn LawSy 
J8l4) he had stated the arguments for and 
against jiroteciion of agriculture, holding the 
balance between the two opinions, but hinting 
tliat the political dependence caused by a free 
trade was a serious evil, and that agriculture 
was more important than maimlacture. In 
a third pauiijilet {Qrouvds of an Opinion on 
the Policy of Prstricting the hnportation oj 
Poi'cign Col'll, 1815), ho jilainly advocated a 
temporary protection, to keep up jiricos in 
order to keep up high farming. Between the 
hvo others came the ti t on Pent, of much 
more consoqucnco tha>' either. “The rent of 
land,” ho says, “is value 

of the whole jirorlificc which remains to the 
owner of the land after all the outgoings 
liclonging to its cultivation, of whatever kind, 
have been paid, iucli\ding the profits of the 
capitel emj»loyed, estimated according to the 
usual and oi-dinary rate of the profits of agri- 
cultural stock at the time being.” Tliis is the 
point towards which actual rents are constantly 
gravitat’-ug ; aud the immediate cause of rent 
is the excess of price above cost of production. 
How is such ejccss possible ? It is not due, 
as Say and Buchanan think, to the monopoly 
of property, though the idea is sometimes 
countenanced by Adam Smith, but to three 
causes ; (1) that the soil j ields more than enough 
to support the cultivator ; (2) that the food 
and materials thus procured cause an increase 
of population in proportion to them ; and (3) 
that the fertile lands are comparatively scarce, 
(p. 8, p. 10). Hence the paradox that “tUe 
cause of the high price of the necessaries of life 
above the cost of production is to be found in 
their abundance rather than their scarcity ” (p. 
13). In the case of veal monopolies like choice 
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riiioyards, the supply does not raise up its own 
leinaiid. It is otherwise with agiiculturc, 
(vhere a lessened fertility diminishes the demand 
jy diminishing the ])opulation. On the other 
liand, where tertilo lands are to ho had in 
ibiindanec, as in the earlier periods ol society 
3 r in the colonies (p. 17), the result is higli 
kvagcs and profits, but little or no rc.nt. But 
the diversities of soil make tlicir cllect felt as 
time goes on. “Tlie acouniiilation of ca])ital 
beyond the means of employing it on land ot 
the greatest natural fertility and the greatest 
advantage of situation must necessarily lower 
profits, while the tendency of jiopulation to 
increase beyond tlie means of subsistence must, 
after a time, lower the wages of labour” (p. 17). 
The cost of piodnetion will thus fall ; hut the 
value of the jiroduet will rise, and its rise 
creates an excess winch is rent (p. 18). “The 
sejiaration of rents us a kind of fixture upon 
lands of a certain (piality is a law as invariable 
as the action of the principle of gravity.” Kents 
are thus due not to human artifice hut to the 
laws of nature (p. 20). 

The rise and fall of rents are governed 
by the four ciULses of the diminution of eo.st of 
production — (1) accumulation of cajutal and 
couse(pient fall of pi’ofits ; (2) iucrca.se of 
population and consequent fall of wages ; (3) 
agricultural improvements and consequent 
diminution in the number of hands needed ; 
(4) increase in the i)rice from increased demand, 
especially in a manufactui-ing nation, and 
consc(iuent lowciing in tlio ‘proportion of cost 
to ])rieo (p. 22). But these causes need not act 
together (]». 26, cp. p. 34). 

I'ho general principle is tmo that “rents 
naturally rise as the diffcrcnct between the 
price of p ji^ y^t|LO cost of the instru- 

ments of production incrL^es ” (}>. 27). It is 
also true that “a progressive rise of rents 
seems to be necessarily connected with tlie 
progressive cultivation of new land and the 
progressive improvement of the old,” while 
“a fall of rents is as necessarily connected 
with the throwing of infei’ior land out of, 
cultivation and the continued deterioration 
of the land of a superior quality " (j). 32). It 
follows akso that “the i)rice of [iroduce in 
every progressive country must be just about 
equal to the cost of production on land of the 
poorest quality actually in use, or to the cost 
of raising additional produce on old land, 
which yields only ‘the usual returns of ugri- 
oultural stock with little or no rent” (p. 3f), 
p. u “Corn, in leference to the quantity 
actually produced, is sold at its necessary price 
like manufactures” (p. 39). It is as with 
machinery in manufactures ; when 4)iprove- 
inents are introdueed but not cariied out 
univerpally, the employers of the improved 
machines will reap uUrplus profits (cp. p. 56 
note), Ihe maimf»ctui!ed article being demanded 


in greater quantities than the improved machines 
can supply, and the price being accordingly 
fixed by tlie cost of producing the article 
by means of the old fasliioned ones (ep. pp 
37-39, 41, 45). 

The Law of Diminishing Ketuuns was 
thus clearly formulated in this tiaet on rent. 
Though logically implied in the th^Airy of 
population, it was not expressly slated in the 
essay of 1798 ; the.ro are hints of it (esjieeially 
p. 46 for extemsivo cultivation, ]>i). 90 and 
107 note for intensive, c}). 186-1 88). Tlie 2ud 
edition of the essay (1803) i.s somewhiit clearer 
oil the subject (p. 5 for intensive, j). 7 ex- 
tensive, cp. the conmieiit on Andeksun, ]). 
472). 'J'he essay did not eontaiii the author’s 
mature views on rent till its 5th edition 
(1817). These views appear also, as might 
be expected, in the i'oUHcul Ei'iniooiy (1820 
and 183G). They were very little aflecled by 
the long corresjxmdence of Malthiis witli 
Ricardo on the subject, still less by the 
public criticisms of tlie latter and oR ADCulloch, 
Torrens, and many others. The \icw' of 
Malthus tliat agricultural improvenienls laiscd 
leiits has on the whole been justified by ex- 
perience rather than Ricardo’s to the contrary 
ellect. 

The be.aring of the law of population on 
wages is so close that this subject occupied the 
thoughts of Maltlius from the first, lie oh- 
.serves (Essay, 1798, p. 3.'>), that “ flic want of 
freedom in the market of labour, whieh occurs 
more or less in all communities, cilhcr from 
palish laws or the more general Crinse of the 
facility of combination among liic lieh, and 
its dilliculty among llie }»f)oi‘, opciaU's to 
pieveiit the price oi labour from rising at the 
natjjral period, and kecjis it down some time 
lunger, pcihaps till a year of scaicily, when 
the clamour is too loiul and tlie necessity too 
apparent to be resisted.” “ It must have risen 
long before, but from an unjust comspiraey ” of 
the rich {ih, p. 36). He starts therefore with 
no class jirejudices in favour of the eiujdoyer; 
but his “iiriiiciple of population" compels 
him to believe tliat “no ])Ossible form of 
society could prevent the almost constant 
action of misery ujion a gi’oat part of mankind 
if in a state of inequality, and upon all if all 
were equal ” (p. 36). Even lliougli an English 
labourer does not marry without reflection, or 
at the earliest possible age, he docs so soon 
enough and improvidently enough to find his 
children more sickly than those of the richer 
classes. 'J'ho healthiness of a eounti^ life is 
proverbial ; yet “the lads who .ive ploughs 
are very rarely seen with any appearance of 
calves to their legs" (p. 73). Combination it- 
self, which, ho allows, might quite possibly 
secure a shorter day’s labour (of 6 or 7 hours) to 
the labourers without preju(lice to production 
I (p. 298, cp. p. 301), would hardly stand against 
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tlio necessities of the poorest. “Those that 
had large I'amilies would naturally he desirous 
of exchanging two hours more of their labour 
for an ampler quantity of subsistence,” and it 
would bo “a violation of the lii-ht and most 
sacred property that a man })Ossesses to 
attemjd by j)ositive institutions to interfere 
with Ifis command over his own labour ” 

(p. 299). 

Real wages (“the comforts of the labouring 
poor”) dejiend on the “funds destined for 
the maintenance of labour and will bo very 
exactly in proportion to the rapidity of this 
increase ” (p. 305), but Adam Smith was wrong 
in supposing that whatever increases “the 
revenue or stock of a society ” increases these 
funds. It is not so unless the additional 
revenue is convertible into a jiroportional 
quantity of Ibod ; and this last is true in agri- 
cultui^ but not in marnilactnre (p. 30G seq.). 

A rise of wages caused by an extension of 
manulaeturc will be merely nominal if there is 
no proiiortiiMial increase of provisions (]». 307), 
for then the price of provisions will rise and 
the renl wages remain as they were before. 
Imijortation can never in a large country like 
ours be sufliciently great to prevent thi.s(p. 311). 
Hence Mai thus thinks Dr. Price might have 
plausibly supported his view of the dopopula- 
tioii of England by aiguing that the increased 
trade and maiiiilneturc created no new supplies 
of food, and therefore provided for no increased 
numbers (])p. 31 2, 31 3). In thisrespect Malthus 
is ])liysiocratic (p. 327) ; and, in the first essay 
at least, lie su])poses wages to be close to the 
pliysical necessaries of life, and the most 
hnjiort'iit 01 these to be bread. He is con- 
sistently physiocratic too in reckoning manu- 
facture uii]noductive to society in coinpari'^ou 
with agriculture (p. 333), though often very 
remarkably ])roductive to individuals (j). 334). 
In later woiks be makes much more ample 
allowance for the difference bfdwecn a high 
and a low standard of living, as affecting 
wages and population. 

His maturer views of wages were deveioped 
with constant refcrcnco to the rival theories 
of Ricardo. Malthus refused to consider mere 
necessaries “the natural jirice of labour ” ; that j 
is a “most UTiinitural” priee, for it iinplie.s 
a stationary society and standard of comforts. I 
The true definition of natural wages is “that 
price which in the actual circumstances of the I 
society is necessary to occasion an average 
supply of labourers, sufficient to meet the 
average demand ” (J'ol. Ikon., 1820, p. 247). 
The market rate is sometuncs above and 
sometimes below this poino. The resources 
of the countiy and the demand for labour 
may increase ; and then the rate of wages goes 
up, and the habits of the peopje will be 
probably so atfected that a higher standard of 
comfort will bo adopted ; or they may stand 


still or dccre.se, and the rate go down and 
the standard of comfort bo lowered. A high 
standard of comfort is tlic otfcct as well as the 
cause of high wages (<7/. pj). 248-249, 2.56-257). 
The standard is now so complex that happily 
wages do not depend udiolly on the price of 
corn (iW. Ikon., 1820, p. 291). By high and 
low wages Malthus does not mean, like Ricardo, 
a high or low projiortion to profits, but a 
gi'eator or a less command of the comforts of 
life (i6. ])p. 91, 326, 327, 214 n. etc.). 

The relation of wages to oajiital (defined as 
“ that particular portion ” oi‘ material wealth, 
“wliich is de.stinod to be employed with a 
view to profit,” I'oL Earn., 1820, p. 293) is not 
regarded as one of simple dependence ; the 
demand for labour depemls not only on capital 
but on revenue (pp. 248, 261, 301 u.). Here 
as elsewhere Malthus objects to the Kiesardian 
neglect of “demand” and exclusive attention 
to “sujiply.” Nevertheless ho allows that the 
proportion which capital, whether fixed or cir- 
culating (p. 261) bears to labour has a vciy im- 
jiortant influence both on wages and profits 
(pp. 301, 302). lie did not formulate the 
theory of a Wages Fund ; but he was tc 
some extent the cause of it (see especially Pol 
Earn., 1820, pj). 301 seq., a good example ol 
the abstract or deductive method). He even 
states that “if the market were comparatively 
understocked with labour, the landlords and 
capitalists would be obliged to give a larger 
.share of the produce to each workman. Every 
clfort to ameliorate the lot of the poor 
generally, that has not this teiideuey, is 
perfectly futile and childish. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that the knowledge and 
pnidence of the poor tbomselvcs arc absolutely 
the only means by vvpiovcment 

in their condition (^in be efl'ectcd. I'hey arc 
really tlio arbiters of their own destiny ; and 
wliat others can do for them is like the dust 
of the balance oomi)ar 9 d with wliat they can 
do for themsflves ” ,^}). 306). 

But profits do not depend, as Ricardo 
supposts, purely on tlio cost of obtaining the 
labourer’s necessaries, any more than the value 
in exeheiivge of commodities generally depends 
wholly on their cost in labour. Ricardo takes 
demand as constant, and explains all values by 
the cost of their supply (i>p. 308-11, etc. ; but 
see Ricardo). 

Malthus difleved from what ho called the 
new school of political C';oifbmy (see Quarterly 
Review, January 1824), moanirg Ricardo and 
his followers M'Cullocli and James Mill, in 
regard to their tliroe main })rineij)les. The 
first wa.s that the natural or normal value, in 
exchange, of a commodity is dcteniiined by its 
cost, and that its cost means labour. The 
second, that demand affects values very little or 
not at all. The third, that profits are deter- 
mined not by competition of capitalists but 
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by the fertility of the least fertile land which 
it is worth while to cultivate. Thus in value 
prollts play so small a part that tlioy may be 
neglootecl. M al tl i us questions all throe of those 
propositions. Cost, or as he pi-efors to say, the 
■‘conditions of supi)ly,” includes a reference to 
demand and supply; “natural prices*’ are 
“ regulated by the ordinary and average relation 
of the demand to the supply ” instead of their 
extraordinary and accidental relations {Fulitical 
Economy, 18li0, p. 84). Prolits also must 
enter into the conditions; and the “varying 
quickness of their returns ” is of importance in 
the determination of prices {ih. p. 88, cp. Ttact 
on Value, p. 1 2 n.). “The articles which were of 
a nature to reiiuire a long preparation would be 
comparatively very scarce, and would have a 
great exchangeable value in proportion to the 
quantity of labour which had actually been 
employed u))on them, and on the capital 
necessary to their production” (ii. p. 89). The 
varying projwrtions of fixed capital entering 
into different commodities were recognised by 
Ricardo himself as requiring a qualification of 
his principle (/&. p. 90, see RlCAiiDu). 

Malthiis attached great importance to the 
search after a measure of value ; and the luke- 
warmness, as well as scepticism, of Ricardo 
on the subject is partly explained by the fact 
that Ricardo had not a “historical mind.” 
Mai thus was anxious to have a key to the 
interpretation of economic history, especially 
the statistics of prices and w*».ges in past times, 
and particulai-ly since 1790. In his Folitical 
Economy (1820) he thought that a mean 
between corn and labour was the measure ho 
desired (pp. 132, 133), except for corn itself, 
of which the best measure was the labour 
commandedj^Ii|JiisJ^ct on the Measure of 
V-alue (1823) fi o comesse^ -thi^ t he was wrong 
(p. 23 n.) and that “labour alone is the true 
measure.” Ho quotes Ricardo’s dictum “in 
all countries and at all times profits depend 
on the quantity of labour requisite to provide 
necessaries for the laboinors on that land or 
with that capital which yields no rent,” only 
to deduce from it the constant value of labour 
{Vedue, p. 29 n.) ; and thinks that if the value 
of labour be constant, labour is capable of being 
used as a measure of all other values (cp. pp. 30, 
81). “ The labour worked up m a commodity 

could not in many cases be ascertained wthout 
considerable difficulty ; hut the labour which 
it will command is always open and palpable” 
(p. 54 n.). This was Adam Smith’s doctrine, 
th ’’’'^h he Wiis not always consistent. Mal- 
thus may be more consistent, but he was hardly 
more successful in the practical a]>plication 
of labour as a measure of value, jjicardo’s 
attitude of suspense and sce])Lieism seems justi- 
fied. In our own time Professor Marshall (Gold 
and Silver Commirsdon, evidence, December 
1887| final reimrt, pp. 1, 3) uses labour as a 


measure of the value of gold, 'but does not put 
it forward as a universal measm'e. 

It was obvious, of course, that the precious 
metals had no constant value ; and the question 
of the changes in the value of gold and silver was 
pressed on the attention of all economists at the 
epoch of the great war. The fluctuations of 
general prices from the war and of corn from the 
seasons were com[)licated by variations due to 
the state of the currency, and especially to the 
suspension of cash payments authorized in 1797 
and continued till 1821. An economist who 
had lived through the first two decades of the 
new century would necessarily be expected to 
have an opinion about the cause of the high 
price of food in 1800, about the effect of the 
Continental System 1806-12, about the dis- 
appearance of guineas in those times, about 
the Bullion Committee 1810 (see Bullion 
Committee, Repout of), and about a “gunoral 
glut ” after the war. 

From the end of 1808 the foreign exchanges 
hatl become very unfavourable to tl?is country, 
and the bullion committee reported in 1810 
that this low state of the continental ex- 
changes, together with the high price of bullion, 
measured in notes, was caused by “an excess 
in the paper circulation,” due originally to the 
suspension of cash payments. Malthus and 
Ricardo agreed with this conclusion, but 
dillcrcd about the general relation of currency 
to the exchanges. Ricardo considered that 
“ the exportation of the coin is caused by its 
cheapness, and is not the effect but the cause 
of an unfavourable balance” (IForJcs, p. 208). 
Malthus thinks, on the contrary, that the 
unfavourable balance might be due to purely 
commercial causes, of which the exportation 
of gold and silver would be only the effect. A 
view very like Ricardo’s has been maintained 
by Professor Marshall before the Gold and Silver 
Commission {Evidence, final report, December 
1887 and January 1888, pp. 11, 48-50); but 
economists have not yet reached unanimity on 
the subject. 

In regard to the apparent general glut that 
followed the war, it was the view of Malthus 
(see Folitical Eanmmy, 1820) that a general 
over-production had really occurred, and was 
the explanation of general low prices ; a certain 
amount of luxurious living was, he thought, 
really good for trade. Consumption must 
keep pace with production ; in England in 
his day the latter seemed to him to have 
outstrij)pod the former. J. B. Say {Lettres a 
M. Malthus, 1820), Ricardo, and os Mill 
uwo no doubt right in poi .g out that 
general could not mean universal, for supply 
involves demand. But they were wrong in 
leaving the impression that particular cases of 
over-production could never be numerous enough 
to cause any wide distress ; and it seems fair 
to say that the theory of jiopulation can bew 
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to bb applied on the one side or the other with 
ecpial plausibility. 

The theory of population remained after all 
the greatest achievement of Mai thus ; and this 
notice of him may be litly concluded by some 
account of his a])[)lications of it to the poor 
law. 

“T# remedy the frequent distresses of the 
common peo])le,” he wi’ote in 1798, “the poor 
laws of England have been instituted ; but it 
is to bo feared that though they may have 
alleviated a little the intensity of individual 
misfortune, they have spread the general evil 
over a much larger surface." lie adds that 
it is often remarked with surprise that, not- 
withstanding the immense sum, nearly three 
millions, that is annually collected for the 
poor in England, there is still so much 
distress among them. “ Some think that the 
money is embcz/led, others that the church 
wardens and overseers consume the greater 
part of it in dinners. All agree that some- 
how or otli'.r it must be very ill managed" 
(Aksw//, p. 74). lJut, if thcic were a rate of 
18s. in the £1 instead of 4s., the case would 
not be niatcrially dilferent. If wages were 
from Is. Gd. a day made u{) to 5s., the 
labourers, it might bo said, could then eat 
moat ev>ry day. But the transference of 
Ss. 6d. to every labourer would not increase 
the stock of meat, but by increasing the number 
of buyeis uoiild simjdy raise the price. If it 
caused more cattle-rearing, there would be less 
coru-growiag, and corn would rise (]>p. 75, 76). 
“When subsistence i.s scarce in proportion to 
the number ot people, it is of little consequence 
whether the lowe.sL members of the society 
possess Is 6d. or 6s. They must at all 
events be reduced to live- upon the hardest 
hire and in the smallest quantity." Moreover, 
there would on the first receipt of the additional 
wages bo lo.ss inclination for work and a gi eater 
impulse to an increase of numbers (i)p. 7^. 77). 
“I cannot by means of money raise a poor 
man and enable him to live much better 
than he did before without proportii aably 
deprcs.sing others in the same class" (p. 79). 
The poor lawf tend to increase population 
without increasing the food, and they decrease 
the share of the industrious poor for the benefit 
of the pauper (jip. 83, 84). They diminish both 
the power and the will to save among the 
common people (p. 87). It is good for society 
that dependent poverty should bo held dis- 
graceful (p. 85). The very po.ssibility of falling 
back ui>on parish relief removes a strong 
motive for providence and for avoidance of the 
alo-houso‘(pp. 88, 89). In Oi Jer to give an a.saist- 
ance to some wliitsh is a doubtful blessing to 
them, we subject the whole of our people to “a 
set of grating, inconvenient, and tyrannical laws 
totally inconsistent with the genuine spirit of the 
constitution" (i>. 92) namely, the laws of settle- 


ment, It is not good to “ foitje population '* 
as Pitt’s bill of 1796 seemed to do. There is 
no real gain to the public from the resulting 
low wages (p. 134, cp. p. 94). 

Such was the strain of reasoning in the first 
essay ; and it recurs in the later writings. The 
tract on the high price of provisions (1800) 
contends that the high jirice is mainly due not 
to over-issues of the country banks but to the 
attempt of the poor-law authorities to increase 
the allowances in aid of wages, so as to overtake 
the price of corn, — an attempt which caused 
the poor to comjiete with the rich in raising the 
ju-ice still further. The dealers were not at 
fault ; by keeping their supplies till prices were 
highest they furnished sup])lie8 when they were 
most needful ; and, after all, the high price has 
been a real benefit conferred on us for once by 
the poor laws. So many more of our fellow- 
citizens have been made by it to feel the etl'ects 
of the scarcity and economise, that the stock of 
food has gone farther than it would otherwise 
have done, the farmers have boon encouraged to 
add to the supply by oxtcniled cultivation, and 
the merchants by importation (llitjh Vnet, pp. 
19, 20). That at such a time, too, it would be 
impossible to leave tlie poor simply to shil't for 
themselves, he does not expressly concede till 
the 3rd ed. of his essay (1806, vol. ii. p. 169). 
Otherwise the tract of 1 800 may bo said to have 
been incorporated in the c-ssay without change. 
The remarks on the part played by the issues 
of the country banks are expanded. Conling 
1 first as an ctlect of the rising prices, the issues 
became in their turn a cause of them (see 
2nd cd. i>p. 402-403 ; 7 th, p. 299 ; ni(jh Price, 
pp. 23-24). 

In the 2nd ed. (1803) of the essay, and all 
the later ones, the poor laws b^ke a much 
larger place than Uoibre. More stress is laid 
on the impossibility of their requirements. 
He had said (1st ed. pp. 98, 99) : “ We tell the 
common people that, if they will submit to a 
code of tyrannical ' ^gu'lations, they shall never 
be in want. They do submit to these regula- 
tions. They ^lerform their part of the contract ; 
but we do not, nay cannot, perform ours ; and 
thus the poor sacrifice the valuable blessing of 
liberty and receive nothing that can be called 
an equivalent in return." In the 2nd ed. (bk. 
iii. ch. vi.), ffe shows this in detail of the 
promise to find work, quoting Defoe and 
Eden. He quotes Hanway and Howlett to 
showthegreat mortality of parish children, whose 
protection (be it remembered) was the object 
of the first Eactoky Act (1802), and concludea 
“ that the poor laws have destroyed many 
more lives than they have preserved " (p. 416). 
Moreover, though marriage is encomaged by 
the poor laws, it is hindered by the dieficicnoy 
of cottages and the reluctance of the land- 
holders to build new ones (bk. iii. oh, vi. 8rd ed 
vol. ii. p, 182). 
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The proposal of Malthus for the abolition of 
the poor laws lias been already mentioned. 
He would rely on jirivate charity, and he sees 
(2nd ed. p. 540) that “the only dilliculty 
would ho to restrain the hand of benevolence 
from assisting those in distress in so liberal a 
manner as to eneoiirage indolence and want of 
foresight in otheis” {ib.). Ho is stern in 
allowing the sins of the j)arent3 to be visited 
on the cliildn’ii (p. 54 ti). The jiarish snjiport 
of deserted children nmltijdics the desertions 
(p. 541). What we ought to encourage is family 
alfection and the self-reliance and res])onsibility 
of the head of the family. To force a man to 
maiTy, however, as is done by some parishes 
after a case of seduction, is to add evil to evil 
(p. 642). 

It the poor laws were removed, the English 
people Avould show, even more strongly than 
before, their “s])iritof industry and foresight.” 
Without the general ])revalence of the “strong 
desire of bettering their own condition” the 
poor laws would have ruined them in time 
past (pp. 645-546). But Malthus recognised 
that abolition must he gradual. “ I should be 
sorry to see any legislative regulation founded 
on the plan I have jiroposed till the higher and 
middle classes of society were generally con- 
vinced of its necessity, and till the poor them- 
selves could bo made to understand that they 
had purchased their right to a provision by 
law, by too great and extensive a sacrifice of 
their liberty and happiness ” {Letter to Whit- 
hrccul, 1807, pp. 6, 7). One valuable 2 )re])ara- 
tiou would be iiopiilar cduoation, especially if 
it included among its subjects iiolitical economy 
{Essay, bk. iv. ch. ix.). Alai thus is at all times 
unwilling “ to push general ]irinciples too for” 
(2nd ed. p.-^8), jyid ho is iiatriotio and states- 
manlike. Though he .sen Urn j thing to the jiress 
that is not connected cither with jiolitical 
economy or with his college, ho was a man of 
wide reading, varied tastes, and not simply a 
man of one idea. He was genial and hospit- 
able, and made no 2 )rivate enemies. Sydney 
Smith, Harriet Martiiieau, and Mackintosh 
are loud in his praise. Thomas Love Beacoek 
who satirises his views in Melinmirt (1818) 
treats “Mr. Fax” with a good -nature and 
res})eot entirely withheld from M‘Culloch 
{** MacQuody ”) in Crotchet Caslle (1831). 

The jiopular notion of his person was for a 
long time even more inaccurate than of Ids 
writings. “No ecemomist of the first rank has 
been so utterly misrejireseuted ” (JVof. Nichol- 
so., Econ., i. p. 175, 1893;, He was not 
without honour, however, in his lifetime. He 
was Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the 
Royal Society of Literature, a loreign picmbcr 
of the Iiistitut, and of the Berlin Academy of 
Soienocs. He helped to found the Political 
Economy Club and the Statistical Society. His 
book on Population was translated into nearly 


all European languages, and has probably 
received more refutations than any othei 
economical work whatsoever. 

The Crisis, 1797 (not published). — Essay on 
Population (see above), 1798, 8vo (anonymous). — 
An Investvjatvm of the Cause of the Present High 
Price of Pronisions, 1800, 8vo (anonymous). — An 
Essay on the Pri7iciple of J^opulaiion, or ti View 
of its Past and Present Effects on Unman Happi- 
tiess, with an Inquiry into our Prospects resqtec.ting 
the Future lienioml or Mitigation of the Eoils 
which it occasions, by T. R. Malthus, 4to, 1803. — 
The same, 3rd ed. m 2 vols. 8vo, 1 806, including 
an .apiicinhx with replit's to en'ticjs. ITie ap- 
pendix was also jn’inted s(‘})!irat(‘ly in 4to, 1806. — 
A Letter in Samuel Whithi'cad, Esq., M.P., on 
his jnopased Hill for the Amendment of the Poor 
Laws, 8vo, 1807 (March), — Kssiy on Population, 
4th ed. in 2 vols, 8vo, 1807 (same as 3r(l). — 
Review of Newenliam’s Inquiry into the Popula- 
tion of Ireland, Edinburgh llenew, duly 1800, and 
iwohahly the l.st jKirt of a sinuhir review of same 
author, A[>iil 1809. — Review of Mushet, Blake, 
Huskiss(tn, Ricardo, Bo.saiupiet, on ^^he Beprtr- 
ciatioii of paper currency, Edinburgh Jiexnew, 
February 1811. — Letter to Lord CrcnvUle on 
the East India Co.'s Establishment fur the Eduext- 
iion of their Cieil Servants, 1813. — Obsemrtions 
on ih£ Effects of the Corn Laws and of a Rise or 
Fall in the Price of Com on the Agriculture and 
General Wealth of the Country, 1814 {3rd ed. 
1815). — An Inquiry into the, Nature and Progress 
of Rent and the Principles hg which it is regulated 
(February), 1815. — The Givunds of an Opinion 
on the Policy of Rcst< icting the Importation oj 
Foreign Corn, intended as an Apqiendix to 
Observations on the Com Laws (Februaiy), 1815. — 
Statements respieHmg the East India College,, with 
an AjqfcaJ, to Pacts in Refutation of the Charges 
laUly brought againU it in the Court of Proprietors 
(January), 1817, a reply to Joseph Hume and 
RaiuMe Jackson ; a skillul defeiico of Uaileybury 
College. — Essay on Population, 5tli ed. in 3 vols. 
8vo (January), 1817, the additions being also, as 
before, printed sti)araioly, under the title “ A(ldi- 
tu>n.s to the 4th and former editions of an Essay 
on the Principle of Population," 1817 (preface 
dated 7tli June). — Principles of Political Economy 
considered loith a view to their Practical Applica- 
tion (Ajtril), 1820 (Preface dated 1st December 
1819. — Review of Godwin’s Inquiry concerning 
the Power of Increase, in the nnmi)ers of Alaukind, 
PJdinhurgh Rndew, July 1821 (authorship not 
certain) — The Me/tsurc of Value slated and illus- 
trated with an Application of it to the Alterations 
in the Value of the. English Currency since 
1790 (April), 1823. —Review of Thomas Tooke's 
Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices 
of the Last Thirty Years, Quarterly Review, April 
1823. — Review of the Ks.say (by APCulloch) on 
I’nlitical Economy in the Supple "t to the 4tli, 
5th, and Gth editions of the Eni.yclopddia Hrit-. 
annica, Quarterly Review, January 1824. — Article 
on Population in above. Supplement, 1824. — Paper 
contributed to the Transactions qf the Royal 
Society of Literature ; “On the Measure of the Con- 
ditions nece.ssary to the Siijudy of Commodities ” 
(4th May), 1825.- -Essay on Population, Gth ^4 
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2 vols. 8vo, 1826 (“Advertisement” dated 2nd 
January), tliu last ed. published in the author’s 
lifetime.— Kvidence before Select Committee of 
House of Commons on Erni^Tation, Third Iie.^ort, 
pp. 311-327 (5th May), JUefmitimis in 

Poliiical Economy pre.ceAlcd by an Inquiry into 
the rules which owjhl to <j it ide Political Economists 
in the Ikfuiition and Use of their Terms, with 
Re?iuirhJi on the Deviation from these rules in their 
writinys, jiost 8vo, 1827. (A criticism of Adam 
Smith, J. B. Say, Iticanlo, James Mill, M'Culloch, 
and Samuel Bailey). The later ed. by Cazenove is 
garbled. — Paper contributed to the Trans, of the 
Roy. Soc. of Literature: “On the Meaning which 
is most usually and most correctly attached to the 
term Value of Commodities" (7th Nov.), 1827. — 
Letters to Professor IP. N. Senior on the Subject 
of his Lectures on Population (letters dated 23rd 
and 31st Mai eh), printed with said lectures 1829. 
— A Summary View of the Principle of Popula- 
tion, containing the gist of ai tide on “ I’opiilation ” 
in Snpp. to Ency. Brit., 1830. — Princi}>les of 
Political Economy considered with a vieio to their 
Practical Application, 2nd ed. with consideralde 
adds, from a^ithor’s own MS., and original memoir 
(by Otter, Bi.shop of Cliichester), 1836. — There 
may still be in exist 3nce—(l) The Crisis; (2) 
The letters to llicardo corre.sponding to the serie.s 
mentioned below ; ^ (3) Notes of bus lectures at 
Ilaileybury. Me had thoughts of converting one 
course at least (on Adam Smith) into a book (see 
Ricardo’s Letters, p. 56). One set of student’s 
note« (take’, c. 1830) exists, but adds little to our 
knowledge nf Malthns. A 7tli ed. of the Essay 
was puidislicd by Reeves and Turner (1872), and 
a new ed. with biogi-aphy, etc., Ward and Lock, 
1890, cd. G-. T. Betliiiiy. Parallel chapters from 
1st a.:d 2iid eds. of the Essay are given in Mac- 
millan’s Economic Classics (ed. Prof. W. J, 
Asld.‘y\ Madhus, 1895. 

lA g' od f 01 trait is given with the art. Malthns 
in Diet, de I'JScon. Pol., 1852 ; those in the Petite 
/iibholhiquc Economique, 1889, and Dr. Drysdale’s 
Life of Malthus, 1889, are inferior. — Bonar (J.), 
Mallh-'S and his Work, 1885; Philosophy and 
PolUhui Economy (1893).— Bagdiot, W., Econo- 
mical Studies, 1880. — Caiman, E., Theoi cs of 
Production and Distribution, 1776-1848 (1893). — 
(,tairne.s, J. E., Logical Method of Pol, Ecoimny, 
2nd, ed. (1875). — Comte, Charles, La Fte et les 
Travawe de Malthus (Acad, des Sciences morales et 
politique.s, 28 Fee. 1836). —“Hans Ferdy ” (A. 
Meyerhof), Ptcschrankung der Kinderuihl, 1894. — 
Held, A., Zwei Bucher zur sozieden Oeschichte 
Englaruls, 1881.— Hollander, J. II., “Concept of 
Marginal Rent” {Quart. Jour, of Econ., Jan. 
1895). — Gamier, Joseph, Du Principe dela Popu- 
lation (1857). — John, Prof. V., Die Jungste Ent- 
wickelung der Bevblkerungs thcorie (Intern. Con- 
gress of Demography), (Vienna), 1887.— Keynes, 
J. N., Scope and Method of Pol. Econ. (1904).— 
Kautsky, JK., Einfli\sz der Vjlksvermehrunq auf 
den FortschriiL—liiiin'tcht, vh, ll Malthusismod 
Problemi Soctali (1893).— Leser, Prof. E., Unler- 
mchungen zur (ieschichte ^er National-ekonomie, 


1 One, and only one of the series has been found in 
the M'CuUoch collection, Brit. Mas., and published by 
Dr. Hollander. It Is dated lUh August 1828. 


1881. — Malthus Drei SchHften Uber Oetreideztille 
(1896).— Mill, J. S., Pot. Econ., 1848, and Auto- 
biography, 1873. — Payne, J. 0., History of the 
Family of Malthas (1890). — Soetbeer, lleiurich, 
Stcl lung der Sozialisten zur Malthusischen lievulk- 
enmg.'dehre (1886). — Ricardo, Worh s', ^Ktssiin, ami 
Letters of Itiordo to Malthus, 1810-23 (1887). 
— Kmi.ssacrt, H. B., Orerzicht der Bevolkingsleer 
ran Malthus, 1879. (A good analysis of the whole 
essay). - Toynbee, A., Industrial Revolution, 1884. 
— Patten, Prof. S. N., Malthus and Ricardo, 1889. 
See also the French and German dictionaries. 
M.altlins is noticed in almost every general treatise 
on political economy. ] j. B. 

MALTHUSIANISM. See Mauthus. 

MALYNES, Geuaiu) de (early 17th 
century), merchant, was born at Antwerp of 
English parentage. About 1586 he was a 
commissioner of trade in the low countries. 
He came to London and was frcipicntly con- 
.snlted on comnureial queslions by tlio privy 
council in the reigns of Elizabeth and .lames 
I. He was an assay master at the mint. 
With William Cockayne lie obtained a jiatcnt 
to supply lartliings, A]>ril 1613, but in a 
petition addressed from the Fleet prison, coni- 
[dained six years later that ho had been 
ruined by being paid in liis own coins. Among 
his projects was one for a system of state 
pawiibroking. He was called upon by the 
standing’ commission on trade for evidence on 
the state of the coinage, ami pulilislied the 
following pamphlets in course of a controversy 
vith Ed. Misseldkn (q.v.). 

The Maintenance of Free Trade according to the 
essential parts of traflque, namely, commodities, 
numeys, and exchange of moneys by bills (f ex- 
changes for other countries, or an ansfioer to a 
Ti'edtise of Free Trade, or the nwiues to make 
trade Jlourish, lately published [by Ed. Misselden], 
Loudon, 1622, 12mo. — Comnio(litie.s are the body, 
money the soul, and exchange the faculty of the 
soul, “ All the causes of the decay of trade are 
almost all of them eomjirised in one, which is the 
want of money” (p. 104). — The Centre of the 
Circle of Commerce : Or a Refutation of a Treatise 
entitlfii the Circle of Commerce or the Balance oj 
Trade, also directed against Misselden, ap^’cared 
ill 1623, 4+0. His chief point is that his opponent 
did not consider the “predominant p.art of trade,” 
“viz. the mistejy of exchanges," “showing his 
niaino scope to be, to have the moneys of the 
realme inhauuced, and the foreine coyne to be 
currant at an equall value." 

By far the most remarkable work of Malynes 
was— A Treatise of the Canker of England's 
CommonweAilth , divided into three parts ; wherein 
the author, imitating the rule of good phisiiions, 
jirst, declareth the disease; secondarily, sheweth 
the efficient cause thereof: lastly, a remedy for ifu 
.^ame, Iibnd., 1601, 16mo. In this publication 
Malyues argues that the disease is the decrease 
of our wealth by (1) transportation of money 
or bullion; (2) selling our home commodities 
too cheap; (3) buying foreign commodities too 
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dear. All this results in the overbalancing of 
our exports by our imports ; and the cause of 
this overbalance Malynes shows to be the abuse 
of the money exchnnge between England and 
other countries. He insists that “gain is the 
cause of exportation of our monies,” as the 
result of which home prices fall and foreign 
prices rise. After giving a description of the 
foreign exchanges, the author projioses as remedy ; 
(1) the exchange for all places to be kept at a 
certain price ; (2) higher customs to be jilaced 
on imports and paid by the foreigner ; (3) the 
transport of bullion to be jirohibiteil. His leading 
idea was that public authority alone could lix 
the terms of exchange and even the value ol 
money, quite irrespective of the cost of the 

precious metals. He strongly urged the Imllion- 
ist policy. . 

Saint George for Efujland, AllegorxcaUy De- 
scribed (R. Field, Loud., 1601, 8vo), is an account 
of the social evils in the state. “ This dragon, 
Malynes says, in his pieface to the reader, “is 
‘feenua politicuin,’ his two wings are ‘usura 
palliata’ and ‘usura explicata,* and ‘his taile 

unconstant cambium.’ The virgin is the king s 
treasure. The champion S. George is the king s 

authority.” . , rr 

He also published England's View in the Un- 
masking of two Paradoxes (by De Malestroict) ; 
with a replication unto the answer of Maister 
J, Hodine (Loud., 1603, 12mo).— Aex Mercatoria, 
a compendious collection containing the sea laws 
of Edward III., the Hanse sea laws, and certain 
books treating of merchants' accounts and the law 
merchant (Lond., 1622, fob; 1629, fob; 1636-51, 
fob; 1653, 1655, 1656, 1660, fob; 1686, fol.).— 
The Gommonwealth of Bees, repr^ented hy Mr. 
0. Malynes hy way of a digression in his great 
book called Lex MercaiorUu, 1655, 4to. 

[See Enoush Early Economic History),— 
Did. of Nat. Biogr., vob xxxvi., pp. 9-11.] 

A. U 

MANAGEMENT, Payment for, rice 
Earnings of Management. 

MANCHESTER SCHOOL, The. The 
group of ideas comprehended in the term 
“ Manchester school ” has for ita centre and 
source the doctrine of free trade derived from 
Adam Smith. The illustrious Scotchman, 
indeed, declared that to expect that the doc- 
trine would ever become a practice in the 
United Kingdom was as absurd as to expect 
the establishment of a Utopia.^ The princijml 
ground of his scepticism was the political power 
of the protected interests— of manufacturers 
chiefly, who, he said, were formidable to the 
government, and 'who, upon occasion, were 
acoustomed to overaw’o the legislature. The 
corn -HO of events has shown tliat, in England 
at all events, the power of tlie monopolists has 
not been so insurmountable an obstacle to the 
progress of free trade as Adam Smit||i antici- 
pated. This fact is traceable to the influence 
of the Manchester school. The Wealth of 
Nations was uutlisbed in 1776, and its teach- 
ings were apiiarently unheeded for many years. 


But the leaven was silently working, and before 
the end of the century it had taken possession 
of the mind of Mr. Pitt, whose policy during 
his prime ministry, from 1783 to 1801, was 
visibly influenced by the book, which he read 
diligently. To it may be ascribed, with some 
conlidonce, the jiortion of the Act ot Union with 
Ireland (1800) providing for the abolition in 
1820 of all customs duties between Great 
Britain and Ireland. In the latter year the 
policy of free trade was for the first time boldly 
advocated, as the basis of a comprehensive 
fiscal reform, in the famous petition to parlia- 
ment of the merchants of London, drawn by 
Thomas TooKE (sec Merchants’ Petition). 
This was almost immediately followed by a 
similar petition from the chamber of commerce 
of Edinburgh. The presentation of these docu- 
ments led to the appointment of a select 
committee of the House of CoinmouS, and 
its rejiort, published on 18th .lime 1820, was 
in harmony with the argument and prayer of 
the petitions. The invcsligations.aiid concili- 
aions of the committee were not entirely abor- 
tive, for they were the cause of the tariff re- 
forms initiated in 1825 by Huskisson, >ylio, 
with Mr. Gladstone, the father of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, had shared in its 
labours. Meanwhile one retrograde step bad 
been taken. In 1819 Die provision for the 
complete liberation of trade betw'ecn Great 
Britain and Ireland was abandoned by an act 
extending the then existing customs arrange- 
i ments for a further period of twenty years, but 
reducing the duties by one-fourth at the end 
of every five years. 

In 1820 the Manchester cliambcr of com- 
iiierce w’as founded, or rather reconstituted, for 
it ,had previously existed und(*r the title of 
the Commercial Society, established in 1794, 
the minutes of which are still jireserved. One 
of tlie first acts of the new body was to protest 
against this backward step “as an infraction 
of the act of union, and an unnecessary con- 
tinuance of restrictions highly injurious to both 
countries. ” The protest, wliich was put forward 
by deputation to government and by petition to 
parliament, was, after some delay, successful. 
Thenceforward opinions in favour of the aban- 
donment of protection gained a pomianent hold 
upon the minds of leading merchants and manu- 
facturers in Manchester, and found expression 
almost every year at the chamber of commerce. 
In particular, import duties on foreign grain were 
the subject of strong condemnation, on the 
ground that they raised the cost of ^liMid and re- 
stricted trade with foreign oou.- ‘ies. Toward* 
tlie close of 1838 the agitation culminated in a 
broad and emphatic denunciation bytheohamber 
of the jiolicy of protection, Richard Oobdbn 
taking the loading part in this act. Immediately 
aftorw'ards the Anti-Corn Law League 
was founded, and it was not dissolved uucil its 
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object was accomplished in 1846. The vigour 
and the variety of rcsoiu'cc and method by 
which the work of the League was carried on, as 
well as the educational elFect of its constant 
demonstration of the soundness of tlie principle 
of free trade, gained for the League world-wide 
attention. Thenceforward tlio doctrine of free 
trade became associated with the birthplace and 
home of the body which had made it a living 
force in national politics. 

The name “ Manchester school ” did not origin- 
ate with tlie League. It was bestowed from with- 
out, and has had an extensive recognition in 
Germany, where it has acquired a meaning wider 
than the speeclies and writings of its exponents 
warrant, although undoubtedly the main ground 
upon which the policy of free trade was advocated 
impelled them to take up a distinct ])Osition on 
other questions besides that which was the main 
ohjeit of their efforts. La.is8KZ-Faiuk was in gen- 
eral their guiding maxim, but not without regard 
to other controlling principles. Among tliese 
«eparato questions the most prominent were war, 
colonial pdlicy, and factory legislation. 

From the idea of free interchange of the pro- 
ducts of industry to that of international peace, 
the transition of thought is natural aud obvious. 
When therefore the leaders of the Manchester 
school had secured legislative acceptance of the 
principle of free trade, they turned their attention 
to other obstacles to its progress. One of these 
they foul ■; in iuternational jealousies ami mistrust, 
which they ascribed partly to mutual ignorance, 
and jiartly to the practice of maintaining large 
armaments. Tliese, they said, produceil two evils. 
They laid heavy burdens on indii-stry in the shape 
of excessive taxation, aud they discouraged trade 
by preventing the growth of commercial confidence, 
and by furnishing an excuse for upholding the 
8y8te..i of protection abroad. Peace, non-inter- 
vention in foreign political affairs, and redaction 
of warlike expenditure were consequently among 
their watcliwords. But Cobden did not seek these 
objc.ts merely because he thought they would 
promt f.e material prosperity. Peace was rather 
the end, and free trade the road to it. bpeaking 
on one occasion in 1850, he said, *'Do not suppose 
that I advocated free trade merely because it 
would give us a little more occupation in this or 
that pursuit. No ; 1 believed free trade would 
have tlio tendency to iiiiito mankind in the bonds 
of peace, and it was that more than any economic 
consideration which actuated me in the struggle 
for free trade.” Their earnest advocacy of peace 
and non-iuterventiou when speaking on questions 
of public policy, and tlieir undisguised sympathy 
with the peace society, led to the misconception, 
somewhat widely entertained, that Richard Cobden 
and John Bbiqht, the chief apostles of the Man- 
chester school, were in favour of “ jieace at any 
price.”* Both of ihem however, took pains to re- 
pudiate the doctrine of non-resistance — Cobden 
frequently, ami Bright on at least one occasion. At 
Wrexham, in October lb58, Cobden said, “I have 
not, as yon bave observed, jileadcd that this country 
should remain without adequate and scientific 
moans of defence. I acknowledge it to l^e the 


' duty of your statesmen, acting upon the known 
'•pinions- and principles of ninety -nine of every 
hundred persons in the country, at all times, 
with all possible moderation, but with all pos- 
I sible efficiency, to take steps wliii-b shall pre- 
serve order within and on the confines of your 
I kingdom.” 

It was a part of tlie teaching of the Manchester 
school, that the relations between the colonies 
and the mother country should be radically 
altered. Its exponents contended that the lieavy 
charge then imposed upon the home trea.sury as a 
contribution towards the expenses of administra- 
tion and defence of the colonies slioiild be abolished, 
and that the preferential treatment at British 
custom houses of certain colonial productions 
should be discontinued. Both these chauges have 
long since been made, but the advocacy of them 
fifty years ago formed the basis of a cliarge that 
the Manchester school desired to sever the politi- 
cal connection of the country with the colonies. 
This charge also was explicitly denied. Mr. 
Cobden declared in 1819, in answer to it, that he 
wished to letain them, “ not by the sword, but by 
their affections,” and in justification of his objec- 
tion to the niaiiiteuanco of forces there at the 
oxpen.se of the British e\chcquer, he allirmed that 
the colonists were more ligliUy taxed than the 
home population, and ivere ivell able to bear the 
cost of their own defence. 

The attitude of the school towards factory legis- 
lation cannot bo described as in all respects 
friendly. Of the practice of forbidding by law 
the employment in labour of the young its ex- 
ponents usually approved, but they were, as a 
rule, opposed to all interference with the liberty 
of grown persons (see FACTonY Acts). In 1836 
Mr. Cobden wrote, for the information of the 
electors of Stockport, respecting the protection of 
young persons from exce.ssive labour, “I will not 
argue the matter for a moment wdth politietd 
economy. It is & que.stion for the medical and 
not the economics profession. . . . Nor does it 
require the aid of science to inform us that the 
tender germ of childhood is unfitted for that 
period of labour which even persons of mature age 
shrink from as excessive. In my opinion — and 
I hope to see tb. il’y when such a feeling is 
universal — no child ought to be put to work in a 
cott( 11 mill at all so early as at the age of thirteen 
years ; and after that the hours sliould be moderate, 
and tl’C labour light, until such time ns the human 
frame is rendered by nature cap.ible of enduring 
the fatigues of adult labour. Had I been in the 
House of Co&mons during the last session of 
Parliament, I should have opposed with all my 
might Mr. Poulett Thomson’.s nie.asure for po.st- 
poning the operation of tl^e clause for restricting 
the hours of infant labour.” The point of these 
observations, so far a.s they bear upon the general 
question of factory legislation, is that the man 
who may be regarded a.s, before all others, the 
exponent of the doctrines of the Manchester school, 
here #mphatically declares that economic COQ- 
sideratioiis are subordinate where considerations 
of humanity are in conllict with them. Laisser 
faire was therefore not an invariable tenet of thi 
school. 
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The educational work of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, its struggles and its triumph, made a deep 
impression upon the minds of economists and 
statesmen in foreign countries, especially in Ger- 
many, Frame, anrl Italy. When, therefore, in 
1846 and 1817, Mr. Cobden visited several of the 
European capitals, ho was received as the hero of 
a beneficent revolution, and the principles of the 
Manchester school were proclaimed as a kind of 
gospel. Hardly any practical result in the shape 
of legislation abroad was realised, but the opinitms j 
and the hopes of economic thinkers with regard to j 
the prospects of free trade, especially of those 
who had already been inlluenced by the teachings 
of the PfiTsrocniATs and of Adam Smith, were 
greatly strengthened. Jhit the influence of the 
Manchester school has not remained extensive, 
except perhaps in Holland (see Dutch School). 
It is still strong amongst a comparatively small 
number of able writers and statesmen in hh-ance, 
who, however, have little force in practical politics. 
In Germany it has been largely extinguished by 
the teachings of the historical ami socialist .schools. 
At the hands of their exponents it has received 
severe and sometimes ill - founded criticism. 
Schonberg has attributed to the Manchester 
school, as its fundamental ba.se, the doctrine that 
selfishness is the most energetic and the sole 
legitimate economic motive, and that its free 
expansion can alone establish the best economic 
condition. There can be no doubt that indi- 
vidualism, with a miuimum of restraint, was con- 
stantly proelainied or implied in the speeches and 
writings of Cobdeii and Bright. It must be re- 
membered, however, that they were confronted 
by an actual condition in which a long course of 
interference with individual freedom of commerce 
and industry had produced formidable evils wliieb 
naturally evoked reaction in observant and ener- 
getic minds. 

A survey of the work of the Manchester school 
presents two prominent facts of essential import- 
ance. The first is that leaders made no 
attempt to write sy. stern atic tr^tises of economic.s, 
nor even to expound methodically a particular set 
of economic ideas. They were men of action 
rather than students, although they were both. 
Thoroughly imbued with the teachings of Adam 
Smith, they saw in the legislation, and in the 
ruling economic maxims of their time, a state of 
things extensively opposed to tlie principles of 
their master. And fortune had given them a 
practical as well as a theoretical interest in labour- 
ing to make these principles a living and succe.ssful 
force in politics. The second fact is that their 
sphere of employment was not the study nor the 
lecture-room, but the popular platform, the floor 
of Parliament, the new-sjiaper, and the pamphlet. 
Denunciation of their* opponents, appeals to sec- 
tional interests, and various other weapons of 
popului controversy, ns well as connected argument 
and methodical reasoning, were frequently brought 
into their service. The task they had undertaken 
was not only to convert a nation but to ovei^hrow 
powerful interests whose supremacy seemed to 
Adam Smith invincible. Vehemence and passion 
were therefore not seldom displayed, with the 
Inevitable result that the motives of their opponents 


were sometimes unjustly represented, and occasion' 
ally wlijit was simply ignorance in high places was 
described as a kind of malevolence. Tlie.se faults 
were perliajis inseparable from an enterjnise emi- 
nently one of political warfare, quickened by 
the sight of wide.sprcad sii/fei ing, due largely to 
bad law.s. They have also, however, inevitably 
perhaps given ground for unfavourable judgments 
upon tile Manchester school, and for some mis- 
apprehension as to its doctrines and aims. In the 
light of history, however, the results of its labours 
are allowed to be in the highest degree beneficent, 
and the publisheil s}»eeclies and writings of Cobden 
and Bright may fairly take rank as classical. For 
apart from what is of historical or temporary 
interest, they deal with principles of abiding im- 
poitance. Moreover, the “unadorned eloquence” 
and homely persuasiveness of Cobden’s utterances, 
not less th.an the surpas.sing beauty frequently found 
in those of Bri'dit, give them a j»erm!inent value. 

Much of their work and of tlieir teachii^ has 
stood the te.st of time, even if further jirogress has 
not been made. Free trade holds .still, theoreti- 
cally and practically, an unassailable position in 
the United Kingdom. Elsewhere it »has gaineii 
little ground, mainly because no niean-s have yet 
been found in protectionist countries of overcoming 
those dominant intere.sts wliich induced Adam 
Smith tode.spair of the triumph of free trade even 
in England. Non-interference in loreigii affairs, 
and the avoidance of eutaugliug political alliances 
have, to a large extent, been accepted as the basis of 
foreign policy. The financial independence of the 
colouica has become a fact. On the other baud, 
warlike expenditure and the cost of government 
have increased enormoiLsly at home and abroad. 
The functions of government too have grown at 
the expcn.se of iiKlividualhsm. In the.se respects 
the maieh of events has gone mainly in ojviio.sition 
to the doctrines of the Manchester I'chool. Us 
exponents were indeed stionglyin favour of the 
maintenance and spread of popular instruction 
undef the control of public authority, aud of the 
exten.sion of local administration. 'I’hey would, 
however, have ojqiosed much of that interference 
with trailing operations, of which the Merchandise 
Marks Act i.s a type. The school is gone, although 
its woik remains. But both its work and much 
of its teaching have taken a firm hold of the 
organisation and the mind of the British nation. 
See A. J. Balfour's E.ssay on Cobden and the 
Manchester School, published in Essays an^ 
Addresses^ Edinburgh, 1893. 

[Archibald Prentice, Jlislory of (he Anti-Gom 
Law League^ 2 vols., 1853.— Henry Dunckley, 
TJie Charter of the Nations^ 1854.— Henry Ash- 
worth, Cobden and the League, 1876. — AnniwU 
Reports of the Mandiester Chaniher of ComTnerce, 
1820-1846. — Richard Cobden, Speeches, edited by 
John Bright and James E. Thorohi Rogers, 2 vols., 
1870. — John Bright, Speeches, editc ’ ’ y James E. 
Thorold Rogers, 2 vols., 1868. — John Morky, Lift 
of Richard Cobden, 2 vols., 1881.— Dr. Gustav 
Cohn, A History of Politkal Economy, translated 
by Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Philadelphia, 1894. — J. E 
Cairnes, Essays in Political Economy, 1873. — Dicey 
Law anrf Opinion during PJth Century, 1905.] 

B.U. 
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MANCINI, Celso (died 1612), a philo* 
Boplier and })olitician, was born in llavcnna, 
the exact date not known. He taught moral 
philosoi)hy at the university of Ferrara, and 
was made a bishop by Clement VIII. His 
principal work is De Jurihis principahmi, Libri 
iiovtm, Roiiifii, 1596. The fifth book contains 
econoiific and financial matter of considerable 
merit. Mancini displays sound ideas on ex- 
change and the theory of money. Ho dia- 
tingiiiahes between the two duties of the state 
in reference to money, the care required for its 
maintenance, and the (leterniiiiation of its value, 
which both must correspond to the relations 
of tlio market. Mancini maintains the ex- 
clusive right of a prince to coin moiiey — but 
he denies his right to debase it. Agreeing in 
this with otlier political writers of his day, 
Mancini regards it as the duty of a prince to 
maintiin abundance in his dominions, exercis- 
ing a paternal inlluenco over them. The most 
important part of the fifth book is on finance, 
eiipecially enumerates the dif- 

fcKiut taxes adopted in his day and proposes 
a rational classification of them, establishing 
the fundamental rules of finance, as the rela- 
tion between taxes and the amount of public 
expenditure, and the proportion they should 
bear to the wealth of the citizens. Mancini’s 
aiguments throw considerable light on the 
subject of Lax('s, and indicate the first outlines 
of a doctiino wliich was developed much later ; 
he also discusses tithes. 

[See Gobbi, L’camimiia pxylitica in Itnlia negli 
scritiori ilaliura del secolo A' TV -A' IV/, Milan, 
jy89,-_Su])ijio, La scienzn econmnica in Italia 7iei 
secoH A'lV-A'TV/, Turin, 1888. — Rava, Cclxo 
Manci. ly/dosofo c politico del secolo, X VI, Jiologna, 
1888 . — Graziuni, Le idee eamomiclie degli scr\^to7i 
cniiliani e romaynoU, Modena, ISDo. — Uicea- 
Salenio, Storia ddh doltrine fmanziaric in Jlaha, 
Home. 1880.] c.R. 

MAKCIPATIO, according to Gains (T 119, 
Posto's translation), is an imaginary sale which 
is only within the competence of Roman citizens, 
and consists in the following process In the 
presence of not fewer than five witnesses, 
citizens of Roii.c above the ago of puberty, and 
another person of the same condition who 
holds a bronze balance in his hands and is 
called the balance-holder, the alienee, holding 
a bronze ingot in his hands, pronounces the 
following words; “This man I claim as 
belonging to me by right quiritary, and be he 
(or, ho is) purchased to me by this ingot and 
this scale of bronze.” He then strikes the 
scale with the ingot, which ho delivers to the 
transforo? by way of purenaso money. Gains 
adds (I. 122), “The reason of using a bronze 
ingot and a weighing f-mle is the fact that 
bronze was the only metal used in the ancient 
currency, which consisted of pieces called the 
as, the double as, the half as, the quarter as ; 


and that gold and silver were not used as 
media of exchange, appears by the law of 
the Twelve Tables ; and the value of the pieces 
was not measured by iininbcr but by weight.” 

In early Homan law mnncipaiio was an 
actual sale of property ; but in cour.se of time 
it became merely a form of transfer, the money 
{(KS, ravdusculu'rn) paid to the transferor by the 
transferee being a merely fictitious jjayment. 
When conveyance by delivery was established, 
mancipation, or ccission in court, was still 
necessary for transferring legal ownership in 
res mancipi — i.e, land in Italy, rural servi- 
tudes, slaves, fourfooted beasts of draught and 
burden. “The list of res mavcipi thus com- 
pri.ses the j»rincipal a})pen{lages, movable and 
immovable, of an old 1 talian tarm ” (Sohm, 
bistitnies of Roman Law, trans. by Rcddie, 
p. 230). 

Mandpalio was used fi)r the purpose of 
trans (eniiig family rights over itcrsons as well 
as rights of pro})erty. It wa.s also a means 
of making a will, established by the law of 
the Twelve Tables. E. A. \v. 

MANCUS, a denomination used in Anglo- 
Saxon times and till the 12th century ; almost 
certainly not a coin but only money of account, 
equivalent to a w’cight of 675 grains troy of 
silver, to thirty pennies or six shillings in value. 

[Rudiiig {Amials of the Coinage of Great Jiritain, 
ed. 1840, i>p. 103, 111) thinks that an Italian gold 
coin of this name may have been impoited into 
England, but used only for a short time. The 
luancus was reckoned in cither silver or gold. — 
Eccleston, Introduction to English Antiquities.^ 

15. 0 . r. 

MANDAT (h'r.). An order or authorisa- 
tion to ]»ay a sum of money. The term is 
employed in French admiiiistrativo depart- 
moiit.s, the mandai/omxg signed by the director, 
or by the treasury, or tlie roeeivers-genoral of 
taxes, in which case it is called a mandat du 
tresor. 

The Mandat e Ciiaxoe, now obsolete, 
was an imperfect letter of exchange, which by 
cnstori the drawTo was not bound to accept, 
and which vas not protested in default of ac- 
ceptation. There was no special legislation 
with regard to the mandai de change as for 
letters of exchange, and more recently for the 
cheque, now siilistitutcd for the mandat. 
Mandat de Poste, a post ofiico order. 
Mandats terbitoiuaux wore a ]mpor money 
during the revolutionary jterioil. The Assignat 
having become valueless in 1 795, the material ol 
which they were made was destroyed publicly 
with some ceremony. The government was 
slioi-tly again emharr;is.sed for money, and, by o 
law of the 18th- May 1796, ordered the issues ol 
2,400,000,000 of francs of mandats territoriaux 
secured on national or confiscated property, the 
sale of wdiich was decreed at twenty times tho 
revenue it produced. The public had, however 
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no csonfidonce in this new paper, and on the 
first day of its issue it lost 82 per cent of its 
value, 1 00 francs in mandats being exchanged 
for 18 francs in coin. In less tliau a year the 
mandats had hncomo Sfi much depreciated that 
they were abolished ns a legal tender, although 
they continued to be received for a short time 
in payment of arrears of taxes. 

Mandat, a proxy ; its effects are described in 
articles 1984 to 2010 of the civil code. t. l. 

MANDATTJM, a contract, binding by mere 
agi-eement between the parties, whereby one 
of them, TTMiidator” gives, and the other, 

mandcUaruis," undertakes to perform, a com- 
mission without any payment- being promised 
for its execution. Each party may revoke the 
contract at pleasure, but the mandatary is liable, 
if by so doing he causes loss to the mandator. 
The mandatary caii claim comiiensation for 
necessary outlay in the execution of his 
commission. E. A. w. 

MANDEVILLE, Bernard de (1670 ?— 
1731), satirist, was born in Holland, where he 
practised as a physician. Of his life, after his 
settlement in England, little is known. After 
producing several works of an ephemeral char- 
acter, Mandeville became suddenly famous as 
the author of the Fable of the FeeSy or Private 
Vices Puhliclc Benefits. The poem had been 
])ublished as early as 1705, under the title of 
the Qrumbling Jlivey in a sixpenny pamphlet, 
and had apparently not attracted much notice. 
In 1714, it ai)peared, 12mo, under its 
new title with numerous notes. A second 
edition followed in 1716, with additional 
notes, and an essay on “ Charity and Charity 
Schools.” Mandeville may be right in his 
surmise that tJie ])Owerfal inteicsts attacked 
in the latter essay may have drawn attention 
to the Fable. In any ca^ the 1723 edition 
was presented as a nuisance by the grand jury 
of Middlesex, and the work denounced by 
writer after writer. Hew editions followed in 
quick succession, until in 1806 it had reached 
its eleventh. The vogue appears, henceforth, 
to have waned, and the Fable of the Bees is 
now more often alluded to than road. The 
merits of Mandeville lie rather in a style often 
singularly powerful for the pen of a foreigner, 
in poignant hints, scattered in^the byways of 
the book, e.g. the passage in which he antici- 
pates the modem view that hospitals should 
be as much schools of medicine as places of 
cure, and in his rfemorsoless exposure of the 
sesmv side of human nature rather than in his 
central paradox. So far from private vices 
being, in themselves, or, “by the dextrous 
management of a skilful politician,” public 
virtues, it esn be clearly demonstrat^j^ that 
every private vice jt^volvea a direct public waste 
to the ormimunity. In discussing the subject, 
Dr. Johnson quoted the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, “Do devils lie! No, or hell would 


not subsist.” Vice is, in its essence, anti-social, 
and on this “the truth, the whole tmth, and 
nothing but the truth ” is contained in Plato's 
Jiepublie. The most reasonable statenieiit of 
the case is contained in a passage, wherein 
Mandeville says, “ Those who can enlarge their 
views . . . may in a hundred places see good 
spring up, and pullulate from evil as mfturally 
as chickens do from eggs ” ; but the evil which 
is inchoate good is diileront from vice. Mande- 
ville’s imposing structure of moral paradox rests 
for its basis on an economic fallacy. The pro- 
position, that private vices arc public benefits, 
is the ethical equivalent to the economic delu- 
sions that spending, of necessity, benefits the 
community, and saving injures it ; that luxury, 
as a matter of course, is good for trade, that it 
is “prudent to relieve the wants of the poor, 
but folly to cure them ” ; that “ ignorance is a 
necessary ingredient in the mixture of soefety " ; 
that the aim of the legislature should bo to keep 
labour cheap ; and, lastly, that the yearly 
imports should never exceed the exports. 
Experience, no less than theory, has abund- 
antly shown the falseness of all these notions. 
It must be remembered that Mandeville lived 
before thegrowth of the modoru industrial system 
(see Industrial RRoime). A society wherein 
the steady demand of the working classes 
themselves should alfoi’d the best custom to 
manufactures ; wherein the eAprieious and 
fluctuating requirements of luxury could be 
regarded os an evil, however inevitable ; wherein 
trade pre-eminence should largely depend upon 
the technical education of the workers, and 
high wages by no means of uccc.'.sity spell low 
profits ; wherein the mein of im[)urts sliould 
be to sujiply the raw jiroducc of manufacture, 
and to feed the producers at the cheapest rate, 
—such a society was not dreamt of in Mande- 
ville’s philosophy. 

In the essay on “a search into the nature 
of society,” added in the 1723 edition, 
Mandeville contends with much force that it 
is the power of the evils which surround them 
which drives men to be sociable. In a second 
part to tho Fable, juiblished in 1728, 2nd ed. 
London, 1733, 8vo, he endeavours, in six 
dialogues, to show up the real character of 
human virtue and the meanness of the motives 
of which it is the outcome. An Inquiry into 
the origin of Honour, 8vo, appeared in 1782. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxvi., 
article by Mr. Ijeslie Stephen contains the few 
facts known as to his life. 

The more notable of Mandeville’s ct^cs were— 
Bishop Berkeley, in Alciphron, dio ^ue 2, wherein 
Lysicles is Mandeville, 2nd vol. of Tk^ works oj 
Ueorge Berkeley, 4 volsu, liondon, 1871, 8vo.-~ 
Adam Smith, TheAyry of Moral Sentiments, pt. vil. 
§ 2, an unfavourable opinion both from the eco* 
nomic and ethical points of view. — W, Law, 
whose Uemarks, etc. were republished In 1814, 
with a characteristic introduction by F. D 
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Maurice. — Hutcheson, Inqtiiry into the original 
oj our ideas of Beauty and Morals^ 1726. Sec 
Jilflo Leslie Stephen, Mfoglish, Thought in the 18th 
Century, 1876, 2 vola., 8vo, cli. ix. § 34-44 and ff. 
“ Maiicleville, by attempting to resolve all virtue into 
selfishupss, stimulated the efforts towards a scien- 
tific explanation of the phenomena.” h. e. e. 

MANGOLDT, Hans Kaul Emil von (1824- 
1868), was born at Dresden and studied law 
and political science at Leipzig, Geneva, and 
Tubingen. In 1848 he was employed by 
the Saxon minister of foreign affairs ; and the 
department of the interior entrusted to him, in 
the same year, the preparation of a history of 
the industries of that state. But in June 
1850 a icactionary coup d'itat was carried 
out by the government of Von Bcust, and 
Maiigoldt sent in his resignation, stating his 
reasons for the step. Ho not only thus lost his 
olllcfal position, but in consecpience of the act 
was olteii afterwards pursued by the enmity of 
the minister. Having further studied eco- 
nomics atn Leipzig, ho undertook in 1852 the 
editing of the IVeimar Canictte, which however 
ho soon resigned, again on the ground of 
polititial convictions. In 1856, by the pub- 
lication of his principal work, Lehre von 
Untervehntergnoinn, he established his scientific 
reputatnm, and in 1858 became extraoi’dinary 
professor of jiolitical economy in the university 
of Gcttingen, in which capacity he visited the 
London Industrial Exhibition of 1862 at the 
jost of the Hanoverian government. He was 
aii[)ointed in the same year to the chair of 
political and camcral sciences at Freiburg ; and, 
after a visit to the Paris exposition of 1867, ho 
fei) ii'to ill health and died at Wiesbaden. 

In aS 63 Mangoldt published Grundriss der 
Volksmrllischaftshhre, which Cossa thinks (we of 
tlie host existing conipcndiuiiia of the science ; .a 
2nd cd. ap])ciircd in 1871. In 1868, he began in 
the nlwUfJc dergesamvitenJIanddswissensohoften 
a treatise on political economy, which he lid not 
live to finish. He also contributed a number of 
articles to Bluntschliand Bratcr’s 
amongst which are estimates of Colbert, Carey, 
Bastiat, and Mill. 

Maugoldt’s snccial importance in the history of 
economics is duo to his having been the first, 
with a partial exception in favour of Hufeland, 
to submit what is now called “the earnings of 
management” to a thorough investigation. He 
was, in e.ssentials, a follower of Adam Smith, but, 
says Adolf Wagner, “kept him.self free from the 
one-sided views of the radical Manchester scliool ” 
which exaggerated or perverted the doctrines of 
the great Scotsman. Roscher describes him as a 
somewhat dry writer, but possessing a sagacious 
and pendflratiiig intellect ; 1..; particularly admires 
his definition of the science of economics as “the 
philosophy of the history of (practical) economy,” 
and approves his saying that an economic fact is 
not scientifically exiilained till the inductive, and 
deductive explanations of it coincide. 

[Leser in AUg. Deutsche Btogr. — Schmidt in 


Ilandw. der Staais^mssenschaft^. — Cossa, Introd, 
Pol. Me., London, 181)3; Jtoscher, Gesch. der 
N. 0., p, 1039. See also German School,] 

* J. K. 1. 

MANIFEST is the Britisli term for one of 
the moat important of a ship’s papers, which 
sets forth (manifests) the iiarticulars of tlie 
cargo. To the customs department, especially 
where most articles are dutiable, os in many 
British colonies, it is an essential document ; 
all aliijia making an entry in such ports are 
required to furnish a du]»lieato of the manifest, 
and by it the duties are checked. c. A. H. 

MANLEY, THOMA.S, was one of a number 
of 17tli -century agitators for the bettrsr regu- 
lation of English irarle and commerce. lie 
was anxious for a rtrictly protective foreign 
policy, and in 1677 published his Discourse, 
showing that llic export of wool is destructive 
to this country. Ho advocated the prohibi- 
tion of unprofitable imports, such as foreign 
wines, “brandies and baubles,” and actually 
proposed the revival of the ancient sumptuary 
laws — with a view to encouiago the English 
woollen manufacture which, in the face, of 
foreign competition, was obviously rleclmiug. 

Manley fell into the error of wishing to pro- 
mote the interests of the niamifacturers at the 
consumers’ expense. 

In 1669 Manley publi.shed his Usury at 6 per 
Cent Examined, in which he opposed the liberal 
theories of Sir Tliomas Culpeper, and J. C. (Sir 
iJosiah Child), who had advocate(Hhe cheapening 
of money. Manley was anxious to keep up a 
high rate of interest, from a fallacious not.ion that 
it w.as advantageous to trade. 

Manley’s works are ; A Discourse sheudng that 
the export of wool is destructive to this kingdom, 
wherein is also shewed the absolute necessity of 
jmmioling our wooden manufacture, and moderat- 
ing the. importation of some commodities and pro- 
hibiting others, with some easie expedients tending 
thereuido. Licensed 8th March 1676, Jjondou, 
printed, 1677. — Usury at 6 per cent examined 
and found unjustly .horyedhy Sir Thos. Culpeper 
and L C.,tdth many crirnes and oppressions whereof 
'tis altogether innocent. Wherein is shewed the 
necessity of retrenching our luxury and vain con- 
simptwn of foreign commodities imported by Eng- 
lish money ; also the reducing the wages of servants, 
labourers, and workmen of all sorts, which raiselh 
the value of owf manufaetures 15 and 20 percent 
dearer than our neighbours do afford them by 
reason of their cheap wages ; wherein is likewise 
hmted some of the many mischiefs that will ensue 
upon retrenching usury . humbly presented to the 
High Court of Parliament now sitting, London, 
1669. A. L. 

MANOR, The (Historical). The starting- 
point in the economic history of the early and 
middle ages is the manor, and in consequence, 
a knowledge of the character and transfor- 
mation of its constituent parts is essential 
to an undci’staiiding of the progress of agrarian 
and industrial life. In origin the manor ii 
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probably connected with the tribe. Although 
acliolars are not agreed as to the stages 
of Tiiaiiorial development, yet the tendency 
of current investigation is to associate it with 
certain econonii(' processes which accompanied 
the transition fi'om tribal to territtnial life. 
Those who are unwilling to give up entirely the 
older views of Von Maurer, Kemhlo, and Maine 
see between the tribal and the manorial stages 
a distinct transiiiotial form distinguished from 
the tribe by its territorial basis, from the 
manor by tlio freedom of its niembors, and 
from hntli by the extent of its self-government 
(Vinogradoir in Eiujllsh Historical Jleview, July 
1893, p. r)42). Others, more radical in theii 
rejection of tlic old theory, deny the existence 
of sucli a staw, and connect the manorial directly 
with the tiil)al stage by an nnbiokon chain of 
rank, wealth, Seumidm, and joivato propeity. 

When historical information begins, the landed 
estate is found to exist with many of the features 
of the fiiUy-develoj)cd manor. The earliest 
evidence is, however, inconclusive, owing to it.s 
meagi’eness and to the uncertainty regarding 
the dates of the first praedial documents, 
the custunials oi llysseburne and Dyddeiiham. 
In Anglo-Saxon times the manorial unit is 
rather economic than legal, and although the 
scignorial element was fully d(!velo[ted in that 
period, nevertheless the fully fimdalised estate 
does not appear even in the Jlcditiulincs Sin^a- 
larum FcrsonaruWf tlie chief pre-Nomaii docu- 
ment. Mconojnie life had become maiiorial- 
ised hut not feudalised. There existed, on the 
one hand, the manor house with its court, 
and the lord’s Demesne, under the gerffa, or 
Reeve, at this time the solo otlicer iu control ; 
on the other, the AuKioLTi/niii C ommunity, 
with the (lejiendent tenantry, the meadows, 
pastures, Commons, and was*' :5. 

The manorial unit was tlioreforc composed of 
two essential parts, one the seignorial, distinct 
from the jioint of view' of juiisdiction and 
taxation ; the other the vill or Townsiuj', a 
unit ill matters of service and labour. Seignor- 
ial rights, in part traceable to royal gi-ants, 
are in greater part the result of causes both 
tribal and military. The measure of the 
Roman infiuence in creating such rights is 
as yet indeterminate. Although there is no 
express mention of such lights in the early 
charters, yet there is reason to believe that 
the right to hold a court of one’s tenants 
and tlic right to exact fines arising from the 
judgment of such court is older than the first 
express grant of sake and Soke in the charter of 
Cnut of the year 1020. The powers exercised 
in such a court were purely civil. Criminal 
and penal jurisdiction was probably of j later 
date, and originated in an express grant from 
the king. The determination of this (juestion 
regarding seignoiial rights is important ; for 
the manonal couQt represents the close unity 


between the lord and the vill quite as much as 
does the open field system, iiiasmucli as the 
court was the meeting of the village com* 
munity with the lord or the geret’a as the 
presiding judge. It was a single court exorcis- 
ing police duties and certain criminal luuc- 
tions according to the terms of the charter by 
which jurisdictional powera were coiK'brred. 
The second constituent element was the agri- 
cultural community, of which the lord w'as 
a }»art as his demesno lay largely in the open 
fields, and was subject to the rules that 
regulated the cultivation of those fields. The 
tenantry were of two classes ; fiist, the gebdras, 
each of whom held in addition to liis house and 
outfit of oxen a Yaukuani* normally of thirty 
acres, scattered in acre and hall -acre strips 
throughout the open fiiilds ; secondly, the cof- 
seilas — in origin probably of the Oth or 10th 
century — each of whom had a i;ot amD live 
acres of land scattered like those of the 
gehfiraa. The cotsctlas lendcred no nAKOL— • 
payment in money, produce, and work — arm 
bad no outfit of oxen. The gnu alas, if a 
separate class, could not have been luunerons, 
and may have been of the nature of riding-men. 
Their identity is problematical. The obliga- 
tions of the tenantry were divided into three 
groups ; the gafol, the regular woik ii[)on the 
demesne, known as Week-w'oiik, and the Pnic- 
CAiii,® or special work in iilmighiiig time and 
harvest. These services were originally ]ic)-- 
sonal, hut afteiwaids became attached to tlio 
land. The main interest of the estate w'as 
agricultural. Cattle W'ere kept for dr.uiglit 
animals, cows for their (‘alvcs, their beef, and 
their milk, shceji for their mutton and fleece. 
Nearly all nece.ssities were supplied by tlio 
estate itself. Artisan woi-k, largely that of 
slaves, W'as subordinate to the agricultural 
needs, and furtherwi mainly the agrieiiltiirel 
economy. Yet, with all its isolation, each 
estate had some communication with the out- 
side W’orld. Surplus produce W'as sold for money 
or exchanged for metals and salt. The stage 
was one of self-sufficing economy, a stage in 
which the seignorial and the agricultural ele- 
ments hccaine so firmly hound together as to 
reipiirc the forces of centuries to disintegrate 
them. Yet the two jiarts were quite separate, 
the lord and the manor-couit standing above 
the gafol-jMiyers and exercising aiithoi-ity over 
them. In this sense the gafol-payors wore in 
a position of dependence, a servile community 
under the gerefa, who with the four best men 
attended the Imndrcd and shiro-mootfl* If such 
representations he incident to Ang /-Saxon times 
it witnesses to the legal position of the towns- 
men as being folk-free. The gebfir and cot- 
setla were “ frigoan men,” though freedom woa 
purely a relative quantity. In the 1 3th century, 
when the place of the reeve and four men. in 
the county and hundred courts can ho traced 
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in the evidence of the extents, it is clear that 
they were in the majority of cases Villeins. 
At tliat time rcevesliip was a mark of servile 
status. 

In the {general organisation of the manor, we 
find no eliange in Domesday book. The ^rillani 
are the gebiiras, the coLlarii and honlarii the 
cotsctl^s. The amount of land held is practi- 
cally the same, a VnuJATE to the villein, a j»or- 
tioii normally five acres to the cottar. Althongh 
the Norman Compiest increased but little the 
number of manors, yet it rendered them more 
[loworful, by giving them a distinctly feudal 
character. Its feudalising influence tended to 
define the social status of the villeins, to place 
the free and the unfree in a common classification, 
and to prevent villeiiingc from lapsing into 
slavery. The manorial system became more 
com])le\', the feudal lord was the centre of many 
manqi’ial units, each complete in itself, and a 
dui»lica1ion of oHiees thus became uecc.ssary. 
The seneschal, as deputy of the lord, presided 
ai the couijjK, audited accounts, conducted sworn 
inquests and cKtents. The baili If managed the 
demesne, and collect ed rents and dues. But 
the reeve and bydel still continued to serve in 
subordinate <'aiiacitie.s, and on smaller manors 
still remained the sole officers in charge under 
the lord. Fi.mi the agricultural standpoint, 
manorial cnteijiri.sc during tlii.s period was still 
collective lather than in(ii\idual, and in con- ^ 
sequence expansion and change took place very 
slowly. 

But the breaking down of the cumbersome 
system of labour rents tended to increase the 
number of .social groups upon the manor. In 
this respect the po.st-Domosday estate is exceed- 
ingly complex. Liueuh Tenentk.s, including 
tlioso holding by military and free service, 
whose earlier existence has been denied because 
of their omisbion in DoAfESPAY, now appear. 
Ih'lov the ficeholders are to be found many 
groiqis f tliose holding hy base tenure, arranged 
in classes, not necessarily exclusive ol each 
other, hut indicative of dwelling, status, service, 
or holding. Of the linst class are ilic vdlani, 
of the second the naHvi, of the third the con- 
S'iidudiiiarii, chstuTnarii, akermani, carucarii, 
of the fourth the hiduHi, mrijatari:, ferenddli, 
and the more local classes, lanasettagii in north 
Norfolk, tcMcidi’S Hmiihmij tenentes Forlonda, 
teiumte'i Pmilond at Olouccstor Abbey, etc. As 
the result of commutation Molmen began to 
aj)]icar who, by j^aying rent, were freed from 
work, thus in service, though not in status, 
apjiroachiiig the free tenantry. Gavelrmnni 
and cevsiutrii inay^ represent a ’iiio of rent- 
paying tftiants, who, thou^,!! living in villein- 
age, had never been bound to labour services. 
Lundinarii, cotiaiularii, cotarii, coterelU, as 
successors of the old cotsetlas, had as a rule no 
part in the common arable, and were inferior to 
the villeins, and sometimes served under ihem. 


Judicially tlier' is no reason to believe in an 
extoiLsive increase of cuiial functions. It is 
uncci’tain what is to be understood by mancriunx 
in Domesday, and there is little evidence of the 
smaller jurisdiction of manors in the reign of 
Henry 1. 

'fliree })rocesscs were taking jilace which were 
to destroy eventually the compactness and unity 
ol the village and manorial group. Such dis 
integration was the inevitahle outcome of the 
opening of markets, roads, and lines of com- 
munication with the continent, the growth of 
commerce, the political centralisation within 
the kingdom itself, and above all the increasing 
dominance of indirstry over agiiculture. He- 
arrangemeiits in state and society led to re- 
arrangements in the manorial organisation. 
The first process, commutation, tended to free 
the individual from bondage to the lord and the 
land, and to break down an archaic relationship, 
which has its historical justification in having 
been an economic necessity in an ago of decen- 
tralisation. The second, tlic increase of separate 
plots, farms, leases, and enclosures, destroyed 
the open field system, and the old forms of 
agriculture. The third, the ahsorjition of 
manorial rights of justice by the royal courts, 
led to the gi-adiial withdrawal of all real jiower 
from the manorial courts. To these may bo 
added the growth of hired labour, the increase 
of exchange, and the consolidation of holdings, 
wherein the single acre strips begin to get 
united into larger strips, wliile still preserving 
I he open field .system. (See Field Systems.) 

Commutation began very early. The later 
system of money rents cannot be said, however, 
to have grown in every instance out ol‘ a system 
ot labour services. It is quite possible to see in 
such jiaymonts an unbroken continuity of rent- 
paying tenants froy.> Anglo-Saxon times. Money 
payments were made hy the gebnr as a part of 
his obligation to the lord. In Domesday book 
the value of works performed is estimated in 
money, and on T"st -Domesday manors this 
became a regular part of tlic baililTs accounts. 
While labour-rents were expressed in money- 
values for convenience in estimating the profit 
or loss of the manor, a few of the villeins who 
formerly did work began to pay money, os in 
the case of the molmen who still remained 
technically villains. An examination of early 
media3val evidence would jirobably show many 
cases of commutation where manorial conditions 
made this possible. The 13lili and 14 th centuries 
show a steady increase in this trausfoi-mation ; 
which was inevitable from the pressure of 
external economic forces. Payments in kind, 
and in labour service, rapidly gave way to 
payments in cash. On later manors it would 
.scorn tlTat the lord prcfeiTcd the old custom of 
labour-rents ; and baililVs' accounts of this period 
furnish instances of a reckoning in works, while 
the payment was actually made in money. It 
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would seom to have taken a long time for 
commutation to have become an establislied 
fact. Ihit the obligations of barons and holders 
in capite to pay scutage (though but two were 
levied after 1 aids and HiDACiE, the ineon* 
venienoes of festivals and the changesof weather, 
the simplifying of manorial accounts, and the 
necessity of t^ayiug in cash for goods pui’chascd 
otr the eshito, made the change unavoidable, 
even though it was resisted by the manorial 
lords. Such resistance was in iw-rt due to 
conservatism, in part to the fear of giving 
bondmen the standing of free men, and in })art 
to the uncertainty of obtaining hiied lalwur. 
The change was elFooted earlier on the royal 
demesne than on the ecclesiastical estates. The 
emancipation of the bondmen, due to the inllu* 
eiico of the royal courts of justice, the winning 
of privileges by the chartered towns, and the 
teachings of Protestantism, went steadily on by 
the side of the commutation movement. It 
was not, however, until the days of Elizabeth 
that villeinage began to ajiproach its end. At 
that time public opinion turned against the 
institution ; the last case of bondage was 
pleaded in 1618, and, though a few cases 
of servitude ILngei'ed on, it shortly became 
extinct. 

With the gi'ow'th of commutation went also 
the transformation of the farm, and the rise of 
the W'ago-isystem. AVhere, as in the case of the 
chapter of St. Paul’s, a general assessment of a 
certain amount of produce for the benefit of the 
chapter was made upon all the manorial estates 
of a lord, each estate was put under the charge 
of a firniariuSy who acted toward that estate in 
loco domini, retaining for himself all received 
over and above the assessment. The firmarius 
was sometimes one of the residentiary canons, 
as at St. Paul’s, sometimes tk'# bailifl’or steward, 
sometimes tlie village itself. The inconvenience 
of ti-ansportation, and tlie growth of money 
payments within the village, soon necessitated 
a single cash payment, though for a time it was 
optional for the lord to receive either produce 
or money. Rentals became very common after 
the 13 th century. 

The payment of wages began as a commuta- 
tion of labour either during sjiecial seasons of 
the year or for special classes of work. Week- 
work was probably the fiiut labbur to be com- 
muted, and prccarice probably wore the last. 
Hired labourers were in the first instances the 
old villeins. In the ISth century labourers en- 
gaged in threshing, winnowing, mowing, and 
harve ting were paid a regular wage, as also 
were those engaged in special duties, as the 
swine-herd, sliccp-hord, and others, who in 
earlier tinjos received perquisites or exemption 
from ccrUin duties. Many of these were 
doubtless freelioldefti, and the custom first began 
upon the lord’s demesne. The use of hired 
labour increased iii* the period preceding the j 


I Black Death, but that event struck it a severe 
blow. The increase of leases and sheep larms 
was an unavoidable result of the scarcity of 
labour. But, as the population recovered itself, 
comiiiutatioii made it necessary and possible 
for the lord to hiie labourers, and in tlio 15th 
centui-y such labour was genci-ally paid by 
piece-work. By 1450 there existed oi^ every 
manor, besides the freeholders and customary 
tenants, a small body of labourers who were 
largely dependent on wages, though they sup- 
ported themselves from the produce of small 
plots of land as well. But the class of wage- 
receivers was not confined to those resident on 
the estate. Itinerant artisans, serving some- 
times two or three villages, sometimes a number 
of manors, passed from jilace to place paid by 
the day because unattached to a holding. It 
is probable, however, that some manors still 
retained their own smiths, wriglils, shoomjkers, 
etc. 

The changes which altered the agrarian con- 
dition of England made the dissolq^tion of tke 
village community most evident. The manoi 
house and the lord’s demesne, the freehold plots, 
the lands in villeinage, the meadows, pisturos, 
commons and waste were ])arts of one organic 
whole. But when a profit-gaining economy 
took the place of the old self-sulficing economy ; 
when a stage of industry took the place of a 
stage of agriculture, to be in tmui supplanted by 
an era of comnmrce and trade ; wlieii a con- 
vertible husbandry followed by rotation of crops 
took the place of the open-field s^htem, tlien 
this agi’arian unit dissolved. Tlie earliest change 
in the primitive order was the introduction of 
the cottar lioldings in Anglo-Saxon times, and 
of the freeholdings later. After the conquest, 
jiorjions of demesne loll into the bauds of rei;t- 
payei-8, and small holders and irregular plots 
increased. The earliest innovations took place 
on the demesne lands, which, as directly under 
the charge of the bailiff, were let out or enclosed 
for pasture. There is reason for thinking that 
by the 15th century the lords had succeeded in 
pai-tially withdrawing their portions from the 
open fields. The process of inclosing lands not 
merely for sheep-rearing, but for more economi- 
cal husbandry, began with the demesne, the 
freeholder’s plots, and the common. The en- 
closure of the common fields, and the eviction 
of tenants which began in the 15th century, is 
the most im]^)ortant phase of the new movement, 
and soiiic doubt exists regarding the security or 
insecurity of villein tenure. The ovictors were 
lords of manors, firviarii, an4 the ^ipjistomary 
tenants themselves ; the evicted re doubtless 
ncUivi, holders ad voluniatem on ifie lord's 
demesne and waste, and customary tenants 
holding in the ojien fields. Evictions cannot 
have been limited to any sfwcial class. Free- 
hold evictions are occasionally recorded, though 
this was clearly illegal (see lAadara, IwivMwfk 
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^ 1517 y p. 189). On the whole, security of 
tenure for the customary tenants, and later the 
copyholders, scorns assured, although it would 
be rash to oiler a final opinion until a thorough 
examination has been made of manorial court 
Tolls. Enclosures of demesne, meadow, and 
pasture, important as they were in transforming 
the ai^iearance of the old manor, wore not so 
vital to the mediseval economy as were the en- 
closures of the open fields. These stmek at the 
root of the old system, and when complete, the 
agi-arian individuality of the manor Avas de- 
stroyed. The minute subdivisions of the old 
virgate system had already begun to give way 
to the union of strips whenever possible, and the 
two processes continued side by side through the 
18th century. Tlio enclosure of ihe common 
fields was at its height in the latter part of the 
Ifith century, and again from 1760 to 1844, 
whcTP nearly 4000 acts were passed (see En- 
CLOSiiRKs). These acts wei-e the result of new 
economic conditions due to rotation of crops, 
the demapd for food from manufacturing 
towns, and the increase of capital. England 
could not allbrd to retain the open field 
system ; it was too uneconomical. Its jdace 
was tilled by a system of consolidated fai’ins, 
large ca))italists, and division of labour. 
Traces ol the old order can be seen not in- 
frequently to-day, as near Manchester, in 
Gloncesteiohire at Upton, at Stogoursey near 
Bridgcwatei'. 

If commutation and enclosure affected chiefly 
the dgi’icnltural element of the manor, the loss 
of rights of justice affected the seiguorial 
element. Under Henry 111., so extensive were 
the a.ssnmptum8 ot Regalia by the lords, and 
so ullb'-Hve were tlieir encroachments upon the 
jurisdiction of the king's justices, that^the 
period pieceding the reign of Edward I. may 
be considered as the era of greatest manorial 
jurisdiction. This led to an inquiry by king 
Edward into the scignorial warrant for such 
privileges, the important results of which were 
the return known as the Hundhed Rolls, the 
Statute of Gloucester of 1278, the wit Quo 
Warranto, and a general limitation of the 
franchises, although the forfeited privileges 
were often rosioi cd for a sum of money. The 
end of the 18th century marks, therefore, the 
beginning of the decay of the larger jurisdic- 
tion of the manorial courts. They lost in largo 
part the exercise of high justice, and by in- 
terpretation of the Statute of Gloucester actions 
in civil cases were limited to forty shillings. 
The courts became local, possessing a mixed 
civil and criminal jurisdiction jf a limited 
characteft The pie8enLme..t was made by the 
full court, or by the body of selected jurors, 
and the law ol‘ lUo court was mainly the custom 
of the manor. Through the 13th and 14th 
centuries there seems to be no evidence to 
show that there was more than one court upon 


the manor, or more than one way of constitut- 
ing that court. In time, however, a distinc- 
tion began to be made between cases tliat 
allbcted free men and those that aliected uiifree 
men, and the court baron, the court of the free 
tenants, and the customary court, the court 
of the villeins, made their appearance. Aluch 
earlier, however, many lords had begun to 
exercise a royal franchise in the view of Erank- 
PLEDOE twice a year ; occasionally oftener. 
This was the beginning of the court loot, a 
name which appears toward the end of the 
13th century. The correct title of this court 
was, however, always. Vims fmnciplegii.^ Tie 
court baron and the customary courts were 
lord’s courts and existed on all manors. The 
court leet was the king’s court, and existed 
only on such manors as had the view of frank- 
jdedge. In the I'onner the suitors were the 
judges, in the latter the lord or his steward. 
With the decay of villeinage the customary 
court ceased to be bold, while the officers atid 
functions of the court Icct steadily iiicrcased 
by statute. The court baron and the comi 
loot became the only local courts (except the 
curia mUitum) in ihe 15th century. The 
former concerned itself with tenures, adrnit- 
tjinccs, rents, trespasses, civil actions of forty 
shillings, waifs and sti-ays, etc. ; the latter look 
the view of frankpledge, preserved the Assize 
OF Bread and Beer, judged breaches of the 
peace, regulated commons, fences, nuisances, etc. 
But the intricacies of their own cumbersome 
i lachinery led to a rapid cessation of their 
activity. Their judicial power in civil cases was 
nearly gone by the time of Henry VIIL, and 
there seems to have been a period between this 
time and the rise of the justice. boards, estab- 
lished by many towns and parishes for their own 
needs, when manytof the lesser cases wore not 
taken up at all. Still, on some manors, with 
the increase of duties under new statutes, the 
activity of the com ts continued. Though they 
mot with regularitv yet the cases with which 
they concerned tliomselves grew fewer and 
fewer, until by the beginning of the 18th 
centuiy the court leet had practically fallen into 
disuse. Its functions have been absorbed by 
municipal authorities, local boards, sanitary 
authorities, etc. 

[The literature of the niauor is so extensive that 
it will be possible to indicate here only the repre- 
sentative works ui>on the subject. Palgrave, 
Kemble, Freeman, Stubbs, , Maine, Green, and 
otbors have discussed the origin and earlier history 
from the older point of view. For more recent 
opinions, see Seebohm’s English Village Comm mity, 
1883.-— Ashley, Economic llistoryy pt. i. ch. i. 
1888. — Earle, IntToductiou to Land Charters and 
Other %ixonic Vommenls^ 1888. — Andrews, Old 
English Manor, 1892. For tlie mediicval and 
later history see Nassc, Agricultural Community 
T^^View of frankpledge. See Stubbs, Corn-tit. Hid. qf 
England i 88, 108 ; ii. 484. 
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(^ihe Middle Ages, 1871.— Thorold Rogers, 
History of Agriculiure and Prices; Work atid 
WoLges. — Scrope, History of the Manor ami 
Ancient llarony of Castle Combe, 1862. — Scrutton, 
Commons and Common Pi Cds ; Land in Fetters . — 
Prothero, The PioncA-rs ami Progress of Jinglish 
Farming, 1S88. — VmogradoiV, Villainage in Mug- 
land, 1892. — Ashley, Economic History, pt. ii. 
ch. iv. 1893.— Cniiniiigh.'im, Tiitrod. to Walter of 
Henley by Miss li.'iiiiood for R. Hist. Soc., 
1898).- Gron'lh (f El) ujHsh Industry a, nd Commerce. 
1890, 1892.--Tj(':idain, “The Last ca.se of Bondage 
ill England,” Lam Quarterly Jtee., vol. ix. p. 348. 
— Cheyney, EnclosurcAi of the Sixteenth Century, 

1895. — A Discourse of the Common Wexd of this 
realm of England (cd. by Mis.s Lamond), 1893. 

'J’he coiitioversy regarding the security or in- 
security of villein tenure will be fouinl in Ashley, 
Econ&mic History, pt. ii. ch. iv. ; “ The Charact,et 
of Villain Tenuie,” Engl. Hist. Itev., April 1893, 
pp. 294-297. -Leadam, “Inquisition of 1617” m 
Transactions of Ii. Hist. Soc. (N.S.) vol. vi. pp. 
167-314 ; vol. vii. pp. 127-292 ; vol. viii. pp. 
251-331, “The security of Copyholders in the 
Fifteentli and SiNteenth Centuries,” Pingl. Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1893, pp. 684-696 ; “ Villeinage in 
England,” Pol. Sc. Quart., Dec. 1893, })p. 653- 
676. Tlie history of manorial jurisdiction has 
never been fully treated. See, however, Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law, 1895. — 
Liebermann, Uber die lieges Ed ward i Confessoris, 

1896. — Maitland, Introduction to Select Pleas m 
Manorial and Other Seignorial Courts (Seldeii 
Society, 1888). — Stephen, History of the Criminal 
Law of England, vol. i. 1883. — Blakeslcy, “Man- 
orial Jurisdiction,” Law Quart. Rev., vol. v. ]>. 
113. — Lanibard, Eirenarcha, 1614 — Kitchiu, Lr 
Court Leete et Court Baron, 1623. — Wilkinson, 
Treatise . . , with . . . method for keejdng oj 
a Court Leet, Court Baron, arid Hundred Court, 
1628. — /bir/itim HaLmoie Rolls (S irtees Soc.). — 
Manchester Court Leet Records, 12 vols. For a 
graphic representation of thc^ppeii held system, 

Sixteen Old Maps of Properties in Oxfordshire, 
Clarendon Press, 1888. Also Aid ; Feddadtsm ; 
Gebuu; Knioht’s Skuvick (Scutage) ; Seuvickh 
(Predial and Military) ; 3’iiuee Field Sy.Si'KM ; 
Village Communities ; Villeinage.] o. m. a. 

MANORIAL ACCOUNTS. See Court Rolls. 

MANORIAL EXTENTS. Sco Manor. 

‘ MANSFIELD, William Murray, First 
Earl of (1705-1793), lord chief justice of 
England from 1750-1788, and leAdcr of the tory 
party which opjioscd the great Pitt. Murray 
was called to the bar in 1731. In 1742, he 
entered parliament aiimember for Boroughbridge, 
and wa.s created .solicitor-general. In 1754 ho 
becatm leader of the House of Commons, and 
attorney-general. In 1756 he was created a 
jieer by the title of Baron Mansfield of Mans- 
field, Nolt*?, and made chief justice of the 
King's Bench, an olTice which he held lor over 
thirty years, until obliged to resign through 
bodily iniimuty. During his long occupation 
of the bench. Lord Mansfield w'as busied in 


reforming many abuses of procedure, and 
was noted for his prompt and admirable 
judgments. 

Mr. Justice Buller, in delivering an important 
judgment, observed that Loid Mansfield might 
bo callod “the founder of the commercial law 
of tills country.” In this sense his influence 
over business transactions has been loiigcmdur- 
ing. A. L. 

MANSUS (Manrum), generally the chief 
mansion, manor house, hall, or court of a Inid ; 
hut the word has several shades of meaning, 
including farm. Rromjdon (Twysden’s Deexm 
Scriplorcs, 913, 12) u.'jcs it for the house of a 
chieltain ; Richard of Ilexiiam writes of a 
mansam in Carlisle gi'antcd to liis monastery, 
and of a nunisiim elsewliore, for use for the 
herring- fishery ; Matthew' Paris mentions a 
maiisius suitable for a vicar of a chureli, fact, 
a manse. It is used in other cases (Ramsey, 
Cartul. i. 284-5) in which it implies a Iiouse willi 
laud around it inhabited l>y a hii. baudmaj;|. 
For the vvord as a meavsure of laud, ^ee Stubbs, 
Const it. Hist., i. 83, n. 2 (1880). R. ii. 

MANTELLIER, PiiiLii-rE (1811-1884), a 
h’rench judge and anticiuary ; — 

Puldished first in the Memoires de la SocuU 
Archeologiqne d’ Orleans and later on separately, 
his Ihstoire de la Comm unaute des Marchands f r^’ 
quentant la riviere de Loire , Orleans, 18t'3 and 
1869, and his Mhvoire sur la ouhur dcs princpales 
JJenree^s et MaTchniulisen, qui se vendaient ou se 
ciyfisomnuticnt en la ville d'Orluvns au cows des 
siecles, Orleans, 1 8b2. K. ca. 

MANUFAC'i’URE. A.s in the eoguato in- 
stance of the word factory (see Faci'orv 
S v.-rEM), a remarkable trauslormation has 
occurred in both the popular and teclinieal 
meanings of the \vord manufaciure. Origin- 
ally this tcim signified hand labour, as its 
derivation imlicates, but now more generally 
machine labour — ijxcrcised in the production 
of a saleable commodity. In the o})iiiion of 
some authorities, indeed, this transformation 
has been comjdeto. “ Manufacture,” says Dr. 
Uio [Philosophy of Manufacture, hk. i.), “is a 
word wliieh in the vicissitudes of language has 
come to signify the reverse of its intrinsic 
meaning, for . . . the most perfect mami- 
facturo is that which dispenses entirely with 
hand labour.” This statement seems rather 
too uncompromising iu view of well-known 
facts. It was not quite correct to say then, 
and it is certainly not correct to say now, 
that either in technical or popular parlance 
manufacture invariably coiinotet -he idea of 
machinery. It may be that lactory l<%islatiou 
has shown a tendency in that direction, but it 
is also a tendency at issue with some among 
its own express enaetincuts. Tims the Factory 
Acts Extension Act 1867 contained a definition 
of “manufacturing process” as “any imnual 
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labour exorcised by way of trade or for jHirposcs 
of gain in or incidental to the making ol 
any article" ; and lliis conception is continued 
throughout subsequent acts without any further 
qualitication. A distinction, iiideod, is also 
nnido in them between ninL'ing and inmm- 
fad'urhuj, which might appear to give some 
colour lb the above presumption : commodities 
being lield in a general way to be made or 
manufactured according as to whether the pro- 
ductive act is jiei-fonncd in a factory or work- 
shop — that is to say, by hand oidy or with the 
assistance of other motive power ; but from this 
general iiniilication a considerable number of 
purely manual industries were nevertheless ex- 
cepted from the first, and made factory industries 
by law. Still less is Dr. lire’s definition accept- 
able to pojmlar usage. In ordinary conversa- 
tion it is commonly the comparative si/.e of 
jirodinSiig establishments which ilecidcs whether 
they shall be styled manufactories, and, more 
projicrly, the circumstance of whether the in- 
dustries [•iiiY.ied there arc carried on by means of 
congregated and divided labour. Mr. Baubaue 
{Economy of Machinery and Mamif aclarcst, ch. 
xiii.) makes the distinction here under discus- 
sion in something like that way. “ A consider- 
able dillereiice exists," he says, “between the 
terms mak Ing and nwnnfacliu ing. The former 
refers to the production of a small, the latter 
to that of a large number of individuals ” ; and 
in fact it is dilliciilt, in view of the rajiid 
changes in pioductivo methods together with 
the vagaries of statutory treatment, to ignore 
the clement of magnitiido as one necessary 
criterion of n.ny sound working definition. 
Some 'lovel and intei’osting views on this 
subject ^re [iropounded by Marx {Capital, pt. 
iv.). The organisation of manufacture, he c. n- 
teiids, “has two fundamental forms — " that in 
which the nianufacturcd article “results from 
the nn ic m'xhanical fitting together of partial 
piodiicts made indc])cndeiitly,” and wh- 'o it 
“owes its completed shape to a series of con 
nected processes and manipulations.” He 
passes these two forms under review, naming 
them respectively hotorogeueous and serial 
manufacture, and raising some nice distinc- 
tions between tliem, but to no gieat practical 
result. lie is content to find, finally, in the 
division of labour “ the distinguishing principle 
of manufacture” ; and this, with some accretions 
born of modem mechanical methods of produc- 
tion, is jn’obably as near to a specific idea of the 
nature of the process as, in the absence of a more 
authoritative definition of it, wo can attain. 

[Dr. XiiQ^rhilosophyof Man faclurcs, Bolin’scd., 
1861.— Charles Babbage, Economy of Machinery 
and Manufactvre-', 1846.- Karl Marx, Capital, 
English translation, 1 887. -R. W. Cooke-Taylor, 
Introduction to a History of the Factory Sijsten, 
1886, ch. i.— George Jarvis Notcuttj The Factory 
and Workshop Acts, 2iid ed., 1879.] B. w. c. T. 

VOU II. 


MANUMISSION. Tlie act of freeing a slave 
or serf. A term adojilcd from Roman law. In 
the early Roman republic this could only be 
accomplished by a solemn public act in one of 
thiee ways : (1) per r indictum, a ceremony 
belore the prjetor ; (2) per censum, i.e., the 
enrolment of the slave’s name on the quin- 
quennial census of Roman citizens ; (3) by 
testament ; the slave becoming in each case a 
Roman citizen. Later, .slaves were freed more 
simply, but with restrictions on the number 
freed ; and freedmen were not admitted to full 
citizenship. Justinian however abolished these 
restrictions and made all freedmen citizens. 
In England, at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, the act of manumitting a serf was a 
symbolical one. The lord led his villein before 
the sheriff in a full meeting of the country or 
to some other public place such as a cliurch, 
and there declared Ids intention of setting him 
free, invested him with the freeman’s arms, 
the sword and sjtcar, pointed to the roads lying 
open to him in all directions, and the ceremony 
was conqdete. In later times manumission 
was effected either directly by charter or 
indirectly by a collusive action at law, in 
which the serf was, with his lord’s consent, 
made to occupy a position which could only be 
occupied by a free man. 

[Du Cange, Glossarium medice et injimoe Laiini' 
tatis. — Pollock and Maitland, History of English 
Law, Cambridge, 1895. — Hunter, Roman Law^l 

A. E. B. 

MANUOPER ATIONES (M anopera). Those 
form one of the three great classes of service 
anciently due 1‘rom manorial tenants to their 
lords, the others being aratimc and averagia, 
ploughings and carryings. The mampera were 
rendered in actual labour, principally of a purely 
agricultural charac.ljr, and are frequently de- 
scribed in cartularies under the terms vpcralioms, 
hand-daince, day-werke or week-work. These 
were in a special way a mark of servile status, 
but like othe’’ indh .dons of that kind, cannot 
be abf olutely trusted without clear confirmatory 
evideiK u In the 1 3th-century manorial extents, 
in the Ramsey cartulary, many instances of day- 
labour occur, with values of the service attached. 
In one case the labour of a man for five days in 
tlie week, on unspecified and therefore probably 
miscellaneous, services from 1st August to 29th 
»Sei>tembcr, is reckoned to be worth four shillings 
to the monastery, about a j)enny a day. In a 
case in the Gloucester cartiMary, iii. 64, the 
valuation is only one half-penny a day. 

[ViiiogradolT, Villainage in England, pp. 287, 
288.— Seebohra, English Village Community, 2nd 
ed., p. 79.— Ramsey Cartul., Rolls Series.] 

, B. H. 

MANZONI, Alexakdkii (1784-1878), the 
cclebiated Italian poet and novelist 

Between 1821 and 1823 he wrote the work 
which entitles him to notice in tliesc pages, 

2 Y 



— / promessi Spod (The betrothed Lovers), a 
romance. The story is baaed on an elaborate 
study of the social conditions of the people of 
Lombardy in the 17th century, of interest to 
the economic stiidont. Alanzoni Wiis a fervent 
patriot. 

He lived quite retired from the world. In 
1834 he piibli.shed his Osservazioni sulla morale 
Caltolica, a defence of his religion against the 
attack made by Sismondi in the 127th chapter 
of his Italian RcpuUlcs. In 1842 appeared 
Manzoni’s Storia della coloma infame^ an 
historic apj)endix to the description of the 
Plague of 1630, which forms the most interest- 
ing episode in his Promessi Spod. 

In 1860, Manzoni was nominated a senator 
of the kingdom of Sardinia. 

1 p'omessi Spod^ storia Milanese del secolo xvii.^ 
Paris, 1827, 3 vols. 12mo. The best French 
translation is that of Uey-Dusseuil, Paris, 1828, 

5 vols., 12mo, 1841, 12nio. English trans., the 
Minerva Library, ed. by G. T. Bettany, 1889. 

[See Cossa on the success with which Manzoni 
maintained that the study of economics was not 
incompatible with sound moral principle. — Co.ssa, 
Introduction to the Study of Pol. Econ.^ p. 107, 
Eng. trans., London, 189^] a. l. 

MAIIACHIO, Massimo (18th century), a 
Venetian ; one of the later absolute defenders 
of trade corporations. In 1789, the academy 
of agriculture, arts, and commerce of Verona 
offered a prize on the then much debated 
question ; Is it advisable or not to allow 
trades to be united in corjiorations with pow'er 
of control and privileges ; what are the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of this ? 

Maraehio sent in an essay, full of mistakes 
and prejudice, inspired with ideas of a most 
exclusive character, in defence of the corpora- 
tions, Ho complains of certain abuses in them, 
but on the wliole conside'rs them excellent ; 
arguing in their defence against the many 
writers who opposed their privileges. He 
advocates minute division of trades, and attri- 
butes the faults of the system entirely to 
human weakness. 

Jstituto di tenere in corpi h arii rigiiardato 
nelle sue teorie e nelle sue forme, Venice, 1794. 

[G. Alberti, Le corporaxioni d'arti e mestieri e 
la liberUl del commercio negli antichi econmnisti 
iUdiani, Milan, 1888.] u. n. 

MARC. See Measures and Weights. 

MARCET, Mrs. Jane (1769-1858), was the 
daughter of Francis Halclimand, a Swiss mer- 
chant resident in London. Slie married in 
1799 JDr. Alexander Marcet, a physician of 
dhii-’r ction, and published in 1806 Conversations 
on Chemistry, a book for beginners which had 
an enormous success. This was followed by 
C(mversati(yns on Political Economy, in y:hich the 
ElernerUs of that Science are familiarly explained 
in 1816, and by nfimerous other works, among 
which John JIopHns* N'ntions on Political 
Economy, 1883, jind Rich and Poor, 1851, 


relate to the subject of this dictionary. The 
first edition of the Conversations on Political 
Economy is of some im]X)rtance to the historian 
of economic theory, as i( sliow^s what vveit 
the accepted doctrines just before Ricardo’s 
Principles a])pcarcd. J. B. Say remarks that 
it “presents very good principles in a very 
pleasant form” {Trait6, 8vo ed. p. 42 a.), and 
Ricardo uses a phrase which imjdies that it 
generally keeps “on neutral ground” (Letters, 
ed. Bouar,.p. 133). In regard to the theory of 
i-ent it shows how much of Ricardo's work was 
already done by the discussions in which he 
had taken part about the corn law. In regard 
to profits, it appears rather to halt between the 
Smithian and the Ricardian view. The rate cf 
wages, it says plainly, ‘ ‘ depends upon the pro- 
portion wliicli cajutal bears to the labuuring 
part of the i)opulation of the country ” (p. 117). 
It contains J. S. Mill’s first fundamonfa,! pro- 
position respecting capital, almost in the same 
words — “ industry is limited by the extent of 
capital ” (p. 153). A second editmn was caiicd 
for very soon (Ricardo’s Inciters, ed. Bonar, p. 
132), and published in 1817, and a seventh was 
reached by 1839. Though tlie fact does not 
appear to be recognised or stated in any case 
except that of Miss Martin eau (Autobiography, 
vol. i. p. 138), it is probable that the work 
exercised considerable influence on the economic 
theory of the middle of the 19th century by 
helping to form the first impressions of young 
economists. 'J'bc other two economic works are 
of loss importance. The fact that they were 
intended, in part at any rate, for the u.so of the 
working class, shows a significant change of 
opinion, inasmuch os in the Conversatiorus the 
principal interlocutor gives a ready adhesion 
ta.tho exclamation of her pupil, “Surely you 
would not teach political economy to the labour- 
ing classes, Mrs. B. ? ” The tendency of Rich 
arid Poor is sufficiently indicated by the follow- 
ing passage from the preface : “ These dialogues 
contain a few of the first principles of political 
economy, and are intended for the use of children, 
whether rich or i)oor. No portion of that science 
is more important to the lower classes, as it 
teaches them that the rich are their friends, not 
their foo.s.” 

\^Dict. Nat. JJu>g. and works cited in text.] 

B.a 

MARESCOTTI, Angelo (1816-1892). 
Born in Lugo in Romagna, Italy. Ho first 
studied mo<iiciiic, which ho practised until 
1848, ho then took ])art in the war's of Italian 
independence, and was entrusted wit^iniportani 
political duties in 1859. Aften ‘da ho became 
a deputy and finally senator of the Kingdom of 
Italy, He was appointed professor of political 
economy at the university of Bologna, which 
chair he held for many yoare. “ Italy,” wrote 
Minghetti, “ owes her thanks to Romagnosi and 
Marescotti for making her first aware of that 
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Uarmony between the elements of law and 
economics which W'e find so well sustained by 
Geraian economists. ” 

Marescotti wrote many economic works, often 
brusque in stylo. Amongst them we note the 
following ; — 

Discord sulla econovua sociah (4 vols.), 1856. — 
Le ft gli organisini fumnziarii^ 1867. — Cm- 

ferenze tidl’ econo mia studiata col metodo positivo, 
1878. -J fenomcni econoniki e le loro cause, 1880. 
— La Itujislazione sociale e la questione econmnica, 
1886 . — V economia socialc e I’ esperie^iza, 1888. 

U.ll. 

MARGIN (in monetary transactions). On 
a security the dill'eronce between the amount 
advanced against goods or .securities and their 
market value. In the practice of batiking tliis 
ranges from 10 to 25 per cent according to the 
nature of the pledge, and the usual range of 
fincti^tions in its value. Shoidd the security 
become depreciated, the maigin lias to be kept 
up by an additional dei)osit. Speculation 
“upon margins” or “upon cover” is conducted 
upon the deposit of a certain amount of cash, 
usually 6 or 10 jior cent of the value of the 
purchase, the transaction bciing closed immedi- 
ately the cover ha.s “run off.” Busines.s of this 
sort in relation to stocks or shares is usually 
conducted by brokers outside the stock ex- 
change ; and for speculation “upon margins” 
in produce of diflorent kinds special institutions 
exist, as the Produce Clearing House in London ; 
and similar organisations in other cities (see 
Cj-eaiung Systkm). k. w. b. 

MARGIN (in economics) denotes a limit 
fidng the position of economic equilibrium. 
If, in mathematical language, the advantage 
of the economic man is regarded as a function 
of several variables, those values of the vari- 
ables for which the value of the function a 
maximum, are margins. There are thus as 
many nmrgina as there are variable economic 
quautiti''R. They may be classified under the 
heads (I.) production, and (II.) cousuinpt m. 

I. Fioduccrs being divided into (A) the 
owners of Agents of Puoduction, of three 
species, and (B) the Entreprenevu ; we have a 
corresponding classification of mai-gins. 

A. (1) There is the “final” or marginal 
disutility of labour. “Labour will be carried 
on until the increment of utility from any of 
the employments just balances the increment 
of j)ain” (Jevoiis’s Theory of Political Econ- 
omy, ch. V. p. 201, 2nd. ed.). It is argued by 
Prof. Patton {Dynamical Pditical Economy) 
that in a prosperous society whore amusements 
are open to the labourer, aud the choice be- 
tween wyk and rest i.s not his only one, he 
will not work on up to the limit of marginal 
disutility ; “disutility " irajdying positive pain, 
not merely diminution ol pleasure. It seems 
best to define with Prof. Marshall “the dis- 
commodity of labour ” as what “ may arise from 
bodily or n^ental fatigue, or from its being 


caniod on in unhealthy surroundings, or with 
unwelcome associates, or from its occupying 
time that is wanted for i)a8time, or for social 
and intellectual pursuits” {l^ndples of Eco- 
nomics, 6th ed. bk. iv. ch. 1, § 2). (2) There is 
also for the capitalist a margin of investment ; 
a point at which he will decline to forego present 
con.suni])lion for the sake of the “discounted 
I)leasurc8 ” of the future (Marshall, Principles, 
bk. V. ch. iv. § 1 rf passim). (3) The land- 
lord’s oUer of his agent of production is not 
limited by a margin on the 8up[)osition that he 
has no other use for the land. But where he 
ha.s a choice between letting the land and using 
it for his own pleasure or profit, there may be a 
margin limiting the amount. 

B. The outlay of the entrepreneur on each 
factor is similarly pushed up to a margin. 
Tliere will he (1) a “marginal 8he[)herd ” 
(Marshall), and (2) a marginal “ dose ” of 
capital. The idea of a marginal increment of 
land (8) is less familiar, but is discernible in 
the case of a manufacturer hesitating whether 
he will rent an additional site for a new build- 
ing, or add a new story to an old building 
(Marshall, Principles, bk. v. ch. x. § 8). 
The older writers employ the idea if not the 
term with reference not to the quantity, but 
tlie quality of the laud rented (Ricardo, Pol. 
pjton., oh. ii. ; Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iv. ch. iii. 

§ 5). The “ margin of cultivation ” denotes the 
lowest quality of land which is just worth the 
farmer’s while to cultivate “below which the 
cultivation of land cannot descend ” (Fawcett, 
Manual, bk. ii. ch. iii.). 

Tlie entrepreneur’s products are sold either 
to other entiapreneurs, whose jairchases have 
been already considered under the head of 
capital, or (II.) to oonsuiiiers who extend thoii 
outlay on each canimodity up to a certain 
margin. The margin of consumption is defined 
by the condition that in every bian'ch of a con- 
sumer’s expenditure, the “last" increiiiont of 
money — that poun^^ or penny, about the appli- 
catior of which he hesitates — will procure the 
same amount of utility, called “marginal” or 
“ final.” Of course the marginal utility pro- 
cured by a unit of money may differ for different 
consumers, and for the same consumers at 
dilferent times.^ 

Margin thus conceived as a point of maximum 
advantage is correlative to that quantity which 
it is sought to maximise ; somotimos called a 
Rent or Surplus. 

[The subject is treated by almost all mathe- 
matical economists, and by those who emploj 
more or less clear mathematical conceptions without 
explicit symbols. Jevons’s exposition of “final” 
utility in his Theory of Pol. Ec. forms an admirable 
iiitroduAion to the subject. The fullest and most 
accurate exposition of the different kinds of margin 
and their relations is to be found in Prof. Marshall'^ 
l^finc, qf Econ. A clear and simple statementi 
unencumbered by mathematical phraseology, is 
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given by Prof. J. B. Clark in hia paper on the Three 
Re 7 its. A similar })raise is deserved by the writings 
of tlie Austriati school, so far as tlie general prin- 
ciple is not obscured by ilieir peculiar doctrines of 
“ pseudo-marginal ” utility, “ imputed ” value, and 
other “ casuistical complications.” The marginal 
value of money is treated by Prof. V. Pareto and 
Signor Barone in the course of a series of aiiiclcs 
In the (Jiomale iU<jli Economisti, which are sum- 
marised in the Ecmivviic Journal for March 1895. 
The unit in which marginal utility is to be 
measured is considered by Dr. Irving Fisher in his 
Mathematical' Investigation. He has exhibited 
the analogies between economic margin and phy- 
.sical equilibrium. See also The Al/Juibet of Kco- 
nmnic Science, 1888, by Wickstced, who first used 
the phrase “marginal” instead ol “final utility,” 
and Final Deoeei? of Utility.] f. y. k. 

MARGINAL LABOUR. See Makoin. 
MARGINAL UTILITY. See Final Dhorkr 
OF Utility and Margin. 

MARIANA, Juan de (153G-1623). This 
celebrated Jesuit father, best known by his 
llistoria de Espaha and his apology of tyranni- 
cide in his treatise De liege cl Jlegis /nslitntume, 
lectured during his youth on theology in Rome 
and in Sicily, and on tlie doctrines of St. 
Thomas Aquinas for five years at tlie university 
of Paris. At the end of an absence of fifteen 
years he returned to Spain and settled in 
Toledo, where ho resided until his death. The 
publication of his treatise Dc Moruim Mutatione, 
which ho himself translated into Spanish, 
brought him into trouble, and ho was confined 
for a year in a convent in Madrid. Some bold 
strictures on the Society of Jesus, to which he 
belonged, entitled Disntrsics de Erroribus qui 
in formd guhemationis Societatis Jean occurrnnt, 
written after the elections of tlie Neapolitan 
Acquaviva as General, hitlcily complained of 
the ruin of Spanish iufluen<i'» at Rome. 

In 1609, at the date when Mariana wrote his 
treatise On the Alteration of Money, the Duke of 
Lerm.’i was flooding Castile with masses of debased 
small coins {vdlon), a piactice which, under the 
influence of the so-called arbitristas, or financial 
scliemers, did not abate until the accession of the 
Bourbon dynasty. Chaili^s V. and Philip II., 
altliough not irreproachable, had been far more 
cautious in this respect than their successors. 
Mariana fearlessly maintained that “the king, 
having no right to tax his subjects without tlieir 
consent,” had no right to lower the weight or the 
quality of the coinage without their acquiescence. 
“ Two things are certain : the king enjoys the 
prerogative to alter the outward form of the coins, 
provided he does not make them worse than tliey 
we’*'* before ; . . . secondly, in rase of necessity 
— as, for instance, during a war — he may be 
allowed to lower the coinage under two conditions 
— ^the first that tliis he done for v short time not 
exceeding the period of necessity ; tlie sec^md that, 
the necessity being pver, due damages be granted 
to the people who have suffered (ch. iii.).“ 
But, “money having two values — one intrinsic 
and uatural whtch^ depends on the purity aud 


weight of the metal, to which may be added the 
cost of the coinage, which is worth something; 
and a second value, which may be called legal 
and extrinsic, fixed by the prince, . . . the real 
use of money — what lias always been dune 
in well -managed states — is secured whoa these 
two values are exactly adjusted (ch. iv.).” 
The following chapters give historical djitails on 
the Spanish mint. 

Three chapters of the De Ecge are also devoted 
to economic subjects : taxation, the means of 
subsistence, and the poor ; here also Mariana 
evinces his strong spirit of justice, as when he 
opposes taxation of necessaries, but bis views on 
foreign imports, the cultivation of corn, etc., are 
mainly those of his contemjioraries. 

The tract on money was printed at Cologne 
in 1609, and the De Rege at Toledo in 1599 
and Frankfort in 1611. Both are published (in 
Spanisli) in the Oln'as de Mariana in the Coiccdon 
de Auiores Espaiioles of Bivailoneyra (1^ vols., 
Madrid, 1854). 

[Dr. Coutzen, in his Oeschichie der volhcirt’ 
schaftliehen Literatur im MiUelalter (1872), d^ale 
almost exclusively with the treatise* Dc liege, of 
which ho gives a summary analysis (pp. 207-222). 
— See also the article “ Mariana” in Bayle’s Dic- 
tionnaire llistoriquc. — Hallain, Literary History 
of Europe, ii. pp. 142-14 1 (edit. 1872). — Colmeiro, 
llistoria de la Kconomin Politica en Espaha, ii. 
pp. 476-484.] B. cu. 

MARINE INSURANCE. See Insurance, 
Marine. 

MARITAGIUM. Usually niarifagium means 
the feudal right of a guardian to give in marriage 
his ward, whether male or fcmalo, though the 
word often means the dowry or estate which 
passes to the husband with the lady. At other 
times it is used in the sense of valor maritagii, 
f no .sum the guardian could get for the match 
by;, sale. It is asserted that in the reign of 
Henry III. a sum of 10,000 marks was paid on 
one occasion. On tlie other hand in the Pijie Roll 
of 5 Hen. II., p. 65, there is a payment of 5 
marks. An interesting case wliich illustrates 
the subject, and supplies original documents, 
may be found in the Chronicon Petrohurgemc, 
Camden Society, 1819, pp. 61, 62, and 72-77. 

[Diicange, Olossoriim medico el infimoe Laiini- 
iatis (llenschel and Favre). — Hallam, Middle 
Ages, 0 . 2, ]*t. 1.] R. II. 

MARITIMA ANGLTiE is defined by Cowell 
as the revenue accruing to the king from his 
rights over the sea. It included nm items as 
ivreck and fish royal, the latter being all whales 
and sturgeon cast upon the seashore. This 
revonuo was originally accounted for by the 
sheriff of each county, but in later times was 
entrusted to the admiral (see Droits of 
Admiralty). ^ 

[Cowell, InlerpTclcr, — Blackstone, Commwi- 
fan'es.] A. E. 8. 

MARK (English money). Tlie Anglo-Saxon 
mark, as well as the half-mark, was money of 
account only, in value 13s. 4d., reckoned in 
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cither gold or silver as equivalent to 3600 grs. 
troy of silver. Its value early in the 10th 
century was estiinaterl at 100 pennies, hut in 
the 12th and afterwards tlio mark was worth 
160 pennies. It was a denomination probably 
of Danish origin, and is first found in 878. 

[Ecelcstoii, Inirod. to English Antiquities . — 
Ellis, Ir^rod, to Domesday^ i. 164.] K. a. r. 

MARK (Geiiman). In 1873 the gold mark, 
of 100 pfoimige, was ado[)led as the standard 
of value, and as the money of account, of the 
new German Empire. 

The mark consists of ’3982 grammes (6*146 
grains) of gold 900 line, and is equal to English 
standard gold of the value of 11*747 pence. 

Tlicie is no standard coin of less value than 
five marks, the metallic currency consisting of 
the following pieces : 

^oiNs OF THE German Empire. 

Standard Coins, Gold. 
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Siihsidiary Coins, Silver. 
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In addition to the above gold and .‘‘dver 
coins there are nickel jiicces of the nominal 
value of 20, 10 and 6 pfennige, and copper 
pieces of 2 pfennige and 1 pfennige. 

The valuation at which the subsidiary silver 
coins are current bears practically the same 
ratio to that of the gold pieces as in the case 
of British coin *, the value of tlie standard gold 
mark exceeding that of the silver mark piece, 
when reckoned at 5s. 6d. an oz. troy, to the 
extent only of •27d. 

The total amount of German iniperial coin 
issued sinl^e its introductio i in 1873 to the 
Slst December 1910 is given below. The 
coins have been manufactured at the mints of 
Berlin, Munich, Dresden t^now Muldene Hiitte), 
Stuttgart, Carlsrahe, Hamburg, Hanover, Frank- 
fort, and Darmstadt. 


Imperial German Coinage, 1873-1910. 
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0,128,770,849 
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MARK SYSTEM, The, is the term custom- 
arily used to designate the social and agrarian 
organisation of society whicli, it has been 
believed, preceded the manorial and feudal 
systems, and formed the basis niton which those 
systems rested (see Feudalism ; Manor). The 
unit of this system is the mark, a region greater 
or less in extent, independent, isolated, and 
occupied by a gioup of self-governing cultiva- 
tors, politi(*aily free, who held and cultivated 
land in common with periodical distribution of 
the arable. The essential characteristics of the 
mark system are, therefore, personal freedom, self- 
government, and communal owncrshiit of land 
The mark theory has occupied so important 
a place in modern histoiical and economic 
discussion that a britd’ resume of the circum- 
stances of its origin and development is 
ueces.sary. The theory did not spring full 
grown upon the woild ; that portion of the 
theory which relates to the freedom and the 
social status of the primitive marksman has a 
long history behind it. A priori reasoning 
his tended at all times to give to man at the 
beginning of his economic and political develop- 
ment certain natural rights. Independent of 
and preceding any theory of the mark, these 
accepted teachings regarding primitive man 
were based upon the ancient philosophy, the 
Bible, and the jttS/fuUurale that entered into 
the raediieval thought at the time of the re- 
invigoration of the Roman law. This idea of 
original freedom was present in the dogmas of 
the church, and was vaguely and speculatively 
held bv the philosophcis of the 18tli century. 
Througli the teaching of Rousseau it became a 
political power, while it entered the economic 
system through the s])eculations of the Physio- 
crats. 1’ rom the same source there sprang the 
cardinal doctrine of tlie romantic school, namely, 
the freedom of tt\c natural man ; and the whole 
theory became more definite when it Avas used 
as a political weapon against reactionism in 
France and Germany, and for •reform in JCngland 
by the liberal school. This school in its 
analysis of the fundamental rights of man 
brought into being the imposing figure of the 
primitive Teuton, thus localising the theory. 
Grimm and others, as the result of their studies 
in Germanic origins and philology, believed that 
the primitive Germans lived in groups, the 
members of which were united by ties of blood 
and religion. When this point was reached thi 
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agi'arian elemeut only was needed to complete 
the theory. 

Ill the period from 1840 to 1850 certain 
historical students, Ohifsen, IIaxtiiatjsen, and 
Hansson, began to investigate the subject of the 
village coinniunitics of Denmark and lower 
Germany ; and in 1854, after ycara of penetrat- 
ing and exhaustive study, von Maurer published 
the results of his researches in the same field. 
In consequence of these investigations and of 
the conclusions drawn from them, the group, 
sibbe or sept, of Grimm and his fellow scholars 
became a part of the primitive social unit, the 
village community, with its open fields, com- 
munal land-holding, and co-operative agriculture. 
In the meantime in England, Kemble, represent- 
ing the new historical interest in Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, the desire for precedent in the 
refonn agitation of the itoriod from 1832 to 
1846, and, under the stimulus of German 
romanticism, the spirit of German historical 
investigation, hod presented, five years before 
von Maurer’s work appeared, a similar theory for 
England. His theory, however, was charac- 
terised by vaguenass and by absence of detail. 
To him tlie original settlement was based on 
possession of land only, and the smallest and 
simplest of the divisions was the mark. The 
word mark, as used by Kemble, connoted : — 
first, the forasta and wastes beyond the arable, 
that is, the boundary land that separated the 
possessions of one community from those of 
another ; secondly, the whole district occupied 
by the community ; and finally the community 
iteelf, a group of families or households, settled 
on the plot enclosed by the boundary. The 
original basis of Teutonic society was, he 
thought, this community, a voluntary associa- 
tion of freemen, originally united by ties of 
blood — a relation, however/t that in the process 
of time tended to give way to territorial and 
political interests. This group, zealously exclud- 
ing others, developed and carried on a system 
of cultivation for the good of all its members. 
Various marks covering England, existing in 
independence and isolation, seised of full power 
and authority to regulate their own affairs, 
differed greatly in size, powers, and customs. 
Each possessed a court, and exercised supreme 
jurisdiction. Kemble was indebted for the first 
idea of the mark to the writings of Zeuss and 
Grimm, and he found evidential support for it 
in the occurrence in Beowulf and the charters 
of the words Tnearvmbtj mearcbeorh, mearclond, 
and ^rthermore in patronymics, and on these 
he add great stress. He represented the marks 
as ** great family unions comprising households 
of various degrees of wealth, rank, and author- 
ity ; some in direct descent from the ^common 
ancestors, or from the hero of the particular 
tribe, others more* distantly connected, through 
the natural result of increasing population ; 
■ome admitted ^to commjunion by marriage, | 


others by adoption, others even by emancipa- 
tion, but all recognising a brotherhood, a 
kinmanship, or sibsceaft ; all standing togethoi 
as one unit in respect of other similar com- 
munities ; all governed by the same judges, ar.d 
led by the same captains ; all sharing in th« 
same religious rites, and all knowm to themselves 
and their licighbours by one general | name” 
{Saxons in England, vol. i. pp. 66-57). 

Beyond the evidence above mentioned, Kemble 
brought forward nothing to support liis view. 
But von Maurer in Germany did what Kemble 
had not done, he gave the minutest detail of the 
social and agrarian life, and suj)ported it with 
what seemed to be indisputable evidence, 
namely, the customs of the lltli and 12th 
centuries, which he considered the survivals 
of an earlier ago, and the occasional statements 
in earlier documents, which lie interpreted in 
the light of the mark theory. Im 1869 
Nasse strengthened the theory by further 
English evidence, drawn from the laws and 
charters. But be, taking the exisjtenco of 
mark for granted, concerned himself chiefly 
with the agi’arian aspects ; and, although he 
recognised the presence of free peasant pro- 
prietors and found traces of conimunalism, he 
hardly touched the questions of freedom and 
communal ownership. 

It was left for Sir Henry Maine and Emile 
de Lavei.eye to extend and to give greater 
currency to the conclusions already reached. 
In 1871 Maine, in his Village Commmitics 
in the East and fVest, both summarised the 
views thus far presented by Maurer, Nasse, 
Landau, Gossner, Ilaxthausen, and others, and 
widened the field of investigation by evidence 
collected in India. Hero he saw, not survivals 
of, primitive life, but actual communities, 
living types of the western mark. The Indian 
village community became of great imiwrtance, 
and Maine threw out suggestions for further 
investigation in calling attention to the village 
communities of America and to the house 
communities of the South Slavonians. This 
phase of the subject found expression and 
elaborate extension in Laveleyo's Ee la pro- 
pria et de scs formes primitives, 1877, io 
wliich was gather^ evidence from almost every 
part of the globe to show the univemality of 
the mark system and of its analogues. "When 
this point had been reached hi^' scholars 
very generally accepted the •...-cay. Maine 
readily transformed the mark into the manor 
through the extension of Kemble's idea 
regarding the first marksman ; and Ereeman 
and others, following further suggestions of 
Kemble, and conceiving of historpas a con* 
tinuous development, brought forward ths 
theory that the mark was the germ whence 
had evolved the life of the siate, the proto- 
plasmic cell, containing within itself, as it 
were, the laws of its own growth. 
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But in A theory based so largely upon 
lubjective foundations a reaction was inevitable, 
y historical criticism became keener the 
>vidence ajipeared more and more insufficient 
ind iiicoheaive ; with the change of political 
deals, the question came to bo recognised as 
>trictly historical ; exaggerations due to over* 
mthusi|,sm underwent correction, and gradually 
the problem was reduced to its proper proportions, 
riie mark sis di’awn by Kemble and von Maurer 
LB not at present supported by any historical 
scholars. The attack, as thus far completed, 
bas destroyed the idealism of the primitive 
mark ; it bas disproved the exaggerated freedom 
of the Teuton, and the existence of the first 
marksman and the court of the mark ; it has 
denied the Kemble- Maurer interpretation of 
the word mearc itself, and has thrown doubt 
upon the supposed symmetry of the inimitive 
land system ; it bas made })rominent the tribal 
character of early Teutonic life, and has 
questioned the independence and self-conscious- 
ne .3 of the primitive folk ; it bas removed from 
the support of the theory the evidence from 
America, Russia, and Switzerland, and, through 
the Avork of Jiadeii-l’owell on The Land Systems 
of British India, it has struck a heavy blow at 
the accuracy of the evidence derived Irom the 
Piist ; and, finally, it has demonstrated that 
except for a judicious use of the comparative 
method, the evidence for each country must be 
interpreted by itself. 

The movement against the mark theory was 
practically begun by Soebobm in 1883 and by 
Kustel UK OoULANGKs ill various writings from 
1886 to 1890. ' By them the two most essential 
characteristics, freedom and communal owner- 
ship, were c 4 itcgorio-ally denied, and a theory of 
primitive serfdom and private property was 
substituted. This lias given rise to a new 
school, which, denying the existence of the free 
village community, has connected manorial 
institutums directly with the tribah has 
recognised a predominant infiucnco of Roman 
custom, has set up the manor as the prevailing 
type of local life and has declared the mass of the I 
population to have been originally in serfdom. 

A large bc,ly of the more conservative 
historians still advocate, howevc/, a modifi- 
cation of the old doctrine, and believe that 
Soebohm, Fustel de Coulanges, and their 
follow’'era are too extreme in their views. The 
best representatives of this school, Vinogradoff, 
Round, Glasson, and Flach, are willing to admit 
the presence of jirivate property, inequality, and 
in a measure serfdom, but assert the existence 
of a free village corpmunity stage diflering from 
the tribft system on the one hand and the 
manorial on the other. Although recognising, 
at a later time, the coexistence of the Village 
Community and the manor, they would still 
preserve the essential characteristics of the 
mark system without its exaggerations. 


[Brentano, VoUeswirihschaftslehre, 1893. — V. 
Maurer, Eiideitung mr Oeschichle der Mark, 
llof horf, und SUtdlvcrfassung, ] 854.— Kemble, 
Saxons in England, 1849, new ed. 1876. — Kasse, 
UeJxyr die mittelalterliche Feldyemeinschaft und 
die Einliegungen des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts 
1.11 England, 1869, traiisl. 1871.— Maine, Village 
Communities in the East aiid West, 1871. — 
Laveleye, be lapropriHe et de ses formes primitives, 
1877, new ed. 1891.— Seeboliin, The English 
ViUage Cmimunity, 1883 ; Tribal Systern in 
Wales, 1895.— Fustel do Couluiiges, Becherches 
$ur quelqws problbnes d'hisloire, 1886 ; Le 
prohlhne des origines de la propriHe fonxidre, 
1889 ; V Alien et le dotnaine feodal, 1890.— 
Gbasson, Ilistoire du droit et des institutiones di 
la France; IjCS comvinnavx. — Vinogradoff, Villain- 
age in England, 1892.— Andre w.s, Old English 
Manor, 1892.— Flach, Origines de Vanewnnt^ 
France, 1893.— “Village Communities in Spain,” 
Quarterly R&oicio, Octol)i*T 1895.] c. M. a. 

marked cheque. Ill London, after the 
clearing house closes, the bankers send round 
and present at the various ollices any cheques 
that have been shut out of the clearing, a 
casbier being in waiting at each bank to “mark” 
or “ answer ” the cheques. Marked cheques are 
payable in the first clearing of the next day, 
and cannot be refused for any reason. In some 
places it is the practi(!e of bankers to mark 
cheques drawn upon them by writing acro.S8 the 
face “Good for £ the nmiking being 

ofiicially signed. A cheque so marked is avail- 
able for completing important transactions, tlius 
avoiding the risk and trouljle of carrying cash. 

In the United States, and particularly in New 
York, the practice of marking, or “certifying,” 
cheques has been cavi iod to very gpeat lengths. 
Certified cheques are largely used in daily busi- 
ness, esiiecially by brokers, and the certification 
is given, in manj cases, against securities, or 
even only on the a edit of the drawer. By the 
National Bank Acts, banks organised under that 
system are prohibited from certifying cheques 
for amounts beyond that which the drawer has 
at Ills credit at tl time, but banks organised 
under the laws of the state of NeAV York are 
subjeet to no restrictions in the matter. By 
judicial decisions the certification of a cheque 
is ail rcceptance, and renders the bank liable 
indefinitely as to time of presentment. 

[For extent ^f the practice in New York, see 
Report, Comptroller of Curi'ency, Washington, 
1882 ; also Journal of h\sL of Rankers, vol. iii. 
p. 400 ; and vol. v. p. 278.] n. w. B. 

MARKET AS PLACE ^F SALE. Deter- 
minate areas and times ibr intercourse between 
buyers and sellers were a necessity of trade 
before communication and transportation were 
facilitated by the inventions of the present 
century ; and, even now, for the sale of some 
commodities, such as live stock and dairy pro- 
duce, they are but slowly losing their practical 
importance, in spite of the modern middleman 
and shopkeeper. 
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MARKET 


In the middle ages the right to carry on 
trade, or to permit it to be carried on, at a 
particular time and place, was called, like the 
place itself, a market (Fr. rmrchd; Ger. Markf) ; 
and this term included in its widest sense both 
the weekly or semi- weekly market, lasting but 
a lew hours, and the more considerable annual 
mart, lasting several days, known as a fiiir 
(Fr. foirc ; 0. ^fcf(sc, Jahmnarkt). Coke lays 
it down that ‘‘every fair is a market, but 
every market is not a fair.” The term market 
was, however, more commonly reserved for the 
smaller and more frequent assembly (Ger. 
Woehenmarki) ; and these alone will be con- 
sidered here (see Faiiw and Maukkth ; Medi- 
aeval Fairs). 

In England, during the later middle ages, 
not only did every borough ])ossoss a market, 
but also the lords of most considerable and of 
many inconsiderable villages ; and the right to 
demand toll thereat was a valuable franchise. 
From an early date the riglit to establish a 
market was held to belong exclusively to the 
crown ; and no market could bo detended in 
the courts save upon the ground of such a 
grant or of immemorial prescription. In the 
10th century an attempt seems to have been 
made by repeated decrees of the witan to 
limit all sales to “ports” or market-towns, a 
measure closely connected with the insistence 
upon tlic witness of “credible” men to every 
transaction. But this policy was either 
defeated or abandoned, for the number of 
markets in the rural manors evidently began 
to increase about this time. The Domesday 
Survey records some fil'ty markets or fraction 
of markets {i.e. lights to receive fractions of the 
profits), and it registers many complaints as to 
the setting up of markets without authority and 
the exaction of undue toll.*^^ The pecuniary 
advantages derived from the possession of a 
market were, however, so large that every con- 
siderable magnate sought to obtain a grant from 
the crown, and many did not scruple to set up 
markets without waiting for permission. The 
chief obstacle to their success lay in the vested 
interests of markets already established. Be- 
fore making a grant it was usual to inquire, 
on a writ ad quod damnum, whether it would 
be prejudicial to existing rights. When a 
market was established without a grant some 
neighbouring lord or borough was pretty sure 
to bring a suit against the new rival on account 
of the “ nuisance ” or “ damage ” he occasioned. 
The rule laid down by Bracton is that a 
maf’-'t becomes a nuisance if set up within 
six miies and two-thirds of one already existing, 
on the ground that sellers could travel on foot 
that distance, sell their wares, and return 
within the compass of a day. The 'illegal 
assumption of market rights was probably put 
an end to by the Qtto IFarravio inquifies of 
Jfidward 1. Grants of market privileges were 
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made in the 13th centuiy in more than 3000 
instances, in the 14th in more than 1600. By 
that time the country was pretty well supplied 
with such facilities for trade ; so that in the 
first 82 years of the 15th century only some 
100 grants arc to be lound. By the first 
statute of Westmiuster (3 Ed. I. c, 31), the 
king was empowered to take into his ow/i hand 
the franchi.sos of markets where outrageous tolls 
were demanded. Maikots were commonly hold 
during the earlier centuries in churchyards and 
on Sundays. The formei- custom was prohibite-d 
by the statute of Winchester (13 Ed. I.) ; the 
latter was abandoned in many j^laces early in 
the 13th century, as a result of the moving 
sermons of Eustace do Flay, and was finally 
prohibited by 27 Henry YI. c. 6. It was in 
the markets and by the market officers that the 
men of the middle age.s sought to introduce and 
maintain their sinqile-minded ideals of fradc. 
All the rules with regard to Forestalling (see 
FoRESTALLEits AND Ukokators) aimed at bring- 
ing consumer and producer as nearly as po.ssiHe 
lace to face in tlio ojten maiket. Yet while 
restrictive in some ics[»ects, in others maiket 
intercourse led to a relaxation ol jirevious re- 
straints. Thus during the period of the domi- 
nance of the merchant gild it was common to 
snsjiend on market days, in whole or in part, the 
regulations limiting freedom of trade on the 
part of non-members. And the same tendency 
is illustrated by the growth in England and 
abroad of the rule of Market ovEiir, by which 
a buna fide sale, made on the market day and at 
the place assigned for the market, triinsfor.<5 the 
legal property of the thing sold to the vendee, 
so that his title is good against all save the king, 
however defective that of the vendor may be 
(see also Manor). 

[I’he English material for the history of fairs 
and markets i.s conveniently brought together in 
the Ileport by Messrs. Elton .and Costelloe for the 
Royal Comviisswn on Market Rights, vol. i. 
(1889). It has a large appendix ol documents, a 
calendar of grants from 1 John to 22 Ed. IV., 
lists of fairs in 1792 and 1888, and a list of 
general and local acts of parliament. See also 
the chapter on “The Town Market” in Mrs. Green’s 
Town Life, vol. ii. (1894). In many English and 
continental towns n stone cross was erected in the 
centre of the ni.arket place in the later middle 
age.s. For a description of the farmers’ wives and 
daughters sitting with their butter S’" I eggs on the 
steps of the cross “until a certa. hour in the 
afternoon, after which, if all their goods were not 
disposed of, they took them unwillingly to the 
shops and sold them at a lower price,” see Mrs. 
Gaskell’s novel of Sylvia's Lovers, ch. ii. These 
market -crosses were often “ polygonal jbuildinga 
with an open archway on each of the sides, and 
vaulted within, large enough to afford shelter to a 
considerable number of persons ; of these good 
examples remain at Malmesbury, Sall.sbury, 
Chichester, Glastonbury, etc.” (Parker, Cmcist 
Glossary of Architecture, s,v. “ Cross”). In mow 
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recent times market halls have been generally 
erected by municipalities, though the market 
women can iiy no means always be induced to pay 
for the privilege of shelter. 

There has ol late been an aiiiniatcd discussion 
among German scholars as to tlie jiart played bj 
the market in the growth of the munici]>al con- 
stitution. A summary of the evidence and 
argunftnts on one side will he found in L. Gohl- 
schmidt, Uiiweraulfjeschichte des Ihmdelsrct'kts 
(vol. i. of his JJandbiidi des 11. y 1891), pp. 12(5 
who goes so far as to say “The town tribunal 
is originally and essentially the markcit tribunal, 
the town itself a market, the town peace a market 
peace. ’’ For the keenest criticism of this view, sec 
G. von Below, Uer Ursprung der deutschen Stadt- 
verfassung (1892).] "W. J. a. 

MARKET (on the stock exchange). The 
stock exchange is a remarkable case of develop- 
ment of the original meaning of a “market.” 
WitWin the stock excliange the consol market, 
the home railw.ay market, the foreign stock 
market, the American market, the miscellaneous 
li'arkct, the mining market, with its olf-shoot 
the “Kallir” market for South African shares, 
— each is spoken of as an assemblage of dealers 
standing ready to buy or sell the various stocks 
and shares indicated by tlio titles of their re- 
spective markets. Outside the stock exchange 
a market Is not so rogaidcd. A person wishing i 
to buy or soil sends in his broker to inquire as 1 
to “the state of the maikct” in consols, or 
American shares, or mining shares, as the case 
may be. The broker goes to the dealers, 
knowing exactly where to find his men, and 
gets their cpiotatioiis of price and tendency, 
and, what is iuqiortant, he has the oppor- 
tunity to examine the prices “marked” — 
on a board provided for the purpose — at 
which previous biusiness had been done. 
it is p(>s,sible to get at once the record of 
price and the personal opinions of compctit’vo 
dealers, both being elements of a market. 
Furthc’-, the quotations of price wbicli tlio 
dealer gives are not simply an expression of 
opinion ; if lie quotes a pi ico for a given amount 
of stock or quantity of shares, he must deal. 
For example, if the dealer (juotes 90 to 90 1 
for a specilied quantity of Italian bonds of £100 
each, he must take them at £90, or sell them 
at £90 : 6s. Nothing could be a more definite 
quotation, a more exact reflection of the actual 
state of tho market. There is little possibility 
of picking up stock cheaply, as a connoisseur 
could pick up a fine old Italian violin from 
some ignorant villager ; on the other hand, 
there is little risk of fraud upon an ignorant 
seller. Tho raembor of tho stock exchange who 
atteraptid to cheat au catside seller, or his 
broker, would be subject to the severest cen.sure 
from the committee for general purposQs (see 
Exouangk, Stock), ami would be sent to 
Coventry by the more scrupulous of his col- 
leagues. Nothing, then, could be a more 


complete instance of a market than is given by 
tho stock exchange. We get records or mark- 
ings, the opinion of a concour.se of dealers, 
competition, and a check upon dislionest dealing. 

[For defin. of maiket, Jevous’s Theory of Pol. 
Kcon.y cb. IV. ; ThcAuy of Kirhcmgc. Also (’ournot, 
RccherchcSy elc.y 1838, p. b*) u.- Gillen, Slock Ex. 
Spci'ulalion. See Art. Hioglino op tub Makket.] 

A. R. 

MARKET OVERT. The law of maiket 
overt constitutes a fitful and illogical applica- 
tion to English law of the French maxim “en 
fait de mcubles, possession vaut titre.” The 
general rule in England i.s that no one by 
transferring goods to another can give a better 
title than ho himself jiossesscs. But when a 
person in good faith buys goods in “open 
market” and according to the usages of the 
market, he acquires a good title to them, in 
spite of any want of title in tlie seller. The 
rule only applies to ancient, and not to modern 
statutory maikets. All sales by shopkeepers 
ill tho city of London, when the goods them- 
selves are in tho shop, are by custom sales in 
market overt, hut the custom docs not extend 
beyond the city limits. Hence if a stolen watch 
be sold ill Fleet Street, the buyer may get a 
good title to it, while he gets no title to it if 
he buys it in the Strand. Wliolesale meiuan- 
tile transactions, it may bo noted, nro to a great 
extent protected by tho Factors Act, 1889. 

[Benjamin 0% Sales, ed. 4, p. 9, and tlio Reports 
of the Markets and Fairs Royal Commissiony 
i888.J M. D.c. 

MARKET VALUE. See Value. 
MARKETS AND FAIRS. See Fairs and 
Mauket-s. 


MARKKA (Finland). Tho metallic currency 
of Finland consi.sts of the following coins (im- 
perial decree of 8^i November 18G6) : 


Gold— 

20 markka 
10 „ 
Silvcr- 
2 markk.a 
markka 
.'■(0 poniiii 
25 ,, 


V -J 


fr4?fe 

3-220 

1 10-365 

5-lvS2 

2 540 
1-274 


Intrinsic Value. 


Englisli .Stau- I 

clfini. Krenrh Stan- 

|uold : £ 3 - 17:101 dard. 
per oz., 
lino. 

[Silver: 5 s. t.<l. 
per oz., 0251 
lino. 


tine. 

'Silver fr.iuc 8 , 
000 One. 


H. d. 
15 : 10 i 
7 : 11-125 

1:8J 

JOi 

•4 

2 


francs. 

20 

10 

1-00 

■09 


Thcro are also bronze coins of the noniinal value 

of 10, 6, and 1 pemii. . s- n 

Th^ standard gold markka (not a com) is the 

1 Tlic pu'i'c of money which, reckoned in iMonch 
t.anc». .8 only worth franc ■« In 
reality a token coin pas.sing as the half of a gold 
gtaudard markka. 
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eaui valent of the gold franc, that is to say, about 
9jd,, or 26*22=£1, the |»cTini being of the 
game nominal value theicforo as the French 
centime. f . e . a . 

* MAKLO, Kaiil. This was the pseudonym 
under which Karl Georg WiNKHiamEcii (1810- 
1 865) published hivS economic writings. Winkel- 
blech was born at Fnsheim, near Mainz, studied 
physics and chemistry at Giessen— the latter 
under Liebig — became pinvat-docent at Marburg 
in 1837, and in 1848 was appointed professor 
of chemistry in the higher trade -school at 
Oassel. In early life ho showetl strong literary 
tastes, carrying about with him habitually a 
volume of Goethe, Schiller, or Lessing. The 
impulse which made him an economist came 
from a German workman whom ho met during 
a journey in Sweden undertaken for technical 
objects. This casual companion drew so vivid 
a picture of the sufferings of the class to which 
he belonged that 'Wiiikelblech resolved to 
devote for the future his most earnest studies 
to the condition of the workers, rather than, as 
previously, to the instruments and processes of 
industry. 

Ilia principal work, which remained unfinished 
at his death, is Untersuchungen iiher die Organisa- 
tion der Arbeit, Oder System der Weltbkmumie, 3 
vola., 1850-59. It produced little effect in Ger- 
many, perhaps — as Lippert suggests — in con- 
sequence of the social discouragement and apathy 
then prevailing. It was highly praised by Schafile 
\u his KapUalismus und Socialimus (1870), and 
the attention thus drawn to it led to the publica- 
tion, in 1884-86, of a posthumous second edition, 
enlarged and containiug a biographical sketch of 
the author. 

The book opens with a history and criticism of 
the progressive life of the most important civilised 
nations— France, England, the United States of 
America, and Germany, and^p study of their 
comparative ripeness for what ho regards as a 
necessary transformation of the basis on which 
their economic systems rest. The tendency of 
modem changes in the industrial sphere had been 
to abolish the smaller capitalists, and to create a 
great mass of proUtaires, who can never hope to 
attain social independence, and whose wages will 
never suffice for much more than to sustain their 
lives. Employment, too, has become uncertain, 
and the increased division of labour has made work j 
monotonous and uninteresting. The working 
classe.s do not enjoy any true dorae5iic life ; wives 
and mothers spend their days in factories, and 
cannot superintend their families ; and morality 
suffers from the employment of the younger women 
in manufactures. The physical condition of these 
class'"’ is deplorable, their dwellings are over- 
crowded, their food is insufficient, and drunkenness, 
improvidence, and a spirit of revolt are the necessary 
results of their entire position. The modern pro- 
Utaire is the successor of the ancient slave ajvd the 
mediceval serf ; and it^may be doubted whether he 
is more advantageously situated than those who had 
at least an Assured exls^nce. Tliis is, it will be 
seen, tlm picture habi|ually dravpi by the socialists, 


I in which the dark side of our industrial life alone 
appears. But it i-s real enough in many of its 
features to make us ask anxiously for the remedies 
which the author suggests. 

According to his view of economic history, 
there have siicces-sively prevailed two diflereiit 
ideas of right, which he calls the i’agan and the 
Christian re-spectively. Under the reign of the 
former it was regarded as natural and legflimaLe 
that the masses should bo sacrificed to ensure 
enjoyment and splendour to the few ; whilst the 
Christian idea asserts the equality of all, and 
requires that each member of the community 
should have a share of the produce of the social 
labour proportional to his useful participation in the 
work. The former principle, to which he gives the 
name of Monopolvtuius, is represented by ancient 
slavery, — and its later modifications, serfdom and 
forced labour, — and continued to reign down to 
the French Revolution. The Christian principle, 
though accepted by the general conscience^ has 
as yet only partially influenced practice ; privi- 
leges, monopolies, and gambling speculation still 
exist, sometimes in aggravated forms. I'wo eflbrts 
have been made to realise the now iprinciple— 
Liberalism, aiming at universal liberty, and Com- 
munism, aspiring after a regime of equality. But 
both these systems are one-sided and erroneous. 
Liberalism, based on the merely negative idea of 
unlimited competition, after demolishing the old 
privileges, has become the parent of plutocracy, 
whilst communism, distributing products acconliiig 
to wants, not services, and so weakening the 
motives to exeition, would infallibly begot in- 
dolence. These opposing systems he sought to 
reconcile, and to unite true liberty with true 
equality by the efitablishment of a panpolismns, 
the aim of which would be to raise to the highest 
attainable level the self-development and legitimate 
life-enjoyment of all the members of thecommunity. 
Under this regime the obligation to labour will be 
universal, every one will have a right of access 
to the means of production, and will be supplied 
mth work, and each will obtain for his personal use 
the entire amount of his contribution to the 
common stock. The state will take into its hands 
not only railways and roads, postal communication, 
water-supply, banks, and educational institutions, 
but also forestry, mining, fisheries, and trade — ^so 
far as it has to do with such raw products or 
manufactures as are fitted for exhibition and solo 
in warehouses. Under private management will be 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, and trade and transport 
in the narrower sense ; but these occupations will 
be carried on not by independent speculators, but 
by guilds or industrial societies (ira«/’^'’),<»ganised 
by the state. Existing capitals in v possession 
of individuals at the instalment of the new system 
will not be interfered with ; but its operation will 
prevent their subsequent increase. The instru- 
ments of production will be common property, but 
the instruments of enjoyment — the fruits of in- 
dustry — will lie the property of imlividuals. 
Foreign competition will be limited by protective 
duties. Wiukelblech admits that his own, like 
every other social plan, must fail, if provision is not 
made against an unduemultiplicationof the workera. 
“Whoever,” he says, “promises to tlie ^leople to 
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rescue them from wretcheduess without setting 
himself against over-population, excites expectation 
which^caii never be realised, and should be looked 
upon 08 a dangerous demagogue.” Adopting the 
Iheory of Malthus, Winkelblech regards the 
I /Tactical safeguards proposed by its author as 
altogether iusudicient. Agreeing witli him in 
advocating the suppression of a state provision for 
the destitute, he would go farther, and would 
enforce by law the abstinence from marriage in 
certain cases, which his predecessor only contem- 
plated recommending as a moral liuty. He would 
make it obligatory upon every member of his 
flocictary system to contribute to an assurance fund 
against the consequences of age, sickness, or mis- 
fortune, and for the maintenance of the widow and 
oq)hans he might leave at his death. No one should 
lie permitted to marry until he could show that he 
hail sutlicient means to guarantee his payments to 
such a fund, and additions should be made to this 
“n^rriago capital” according to the number of 
his children. Such individual cases of distress 
as might continue to exist under the new order of 
things would be left to be dealt with by private 
bcneficenc|(. 

Roscheu speaks of Winkelblech as one of the 
most solid [grandlkh), moderate, and conscientious 
of the socialists, and he appears to deserve that 
description. He took no part in political agitation, 
but maintained throughout the attitude of a thinker. 
His denunciations of the existing economic system 
were dictated, not by class-hatred but by genuine 
sympathy with the working people. But he 
expected too much from his new social order, even 
if it were possible to establish it. As Cossa 
remarks, whilst ho saw clearly the difficulties 
which every form of socialism has to encounter in 
its almost certain results of insufficient production, 
excessive consumption, and the stimulus to an 
indefinite increase of population, ho had at the 
same time a very undue degree of confidence in 
the precautions he suggests against those dangers. 

[Lipport in Handw. der JSlaatmissenschajtev . — 
Boscher, Gesch. der N. 0., p. 1021 — Cossa, Introd. 
to the Sliuiy of P. E., p. 539. — Rae, Cemtemporary 
SoewMm, ch. ii. — W. H. Dawson, Qennan Social- 
im, p. 48.] J , K. I. 

MARMONTEL, Jean Francois (1723- 
1799), a distinguished 18th-century prose and 
verse writer. 

Voltaii-e encouraged him to produce plays for 
the stage, and by the favour of Madame do 
Pompadoui', he was appointed clerk of public 
buildings. In 1763 he entered the Academy, 
to which he became Perpetual Secretary. He 
w'as a member both of Hie eledtoral aasoiiibly of 
1789 and of 1797, but wa.s degraded for his 
moderation. His connection with political 
economy lies mainly but not entirely in the fact 
of the emotional interest the pci’usal of his 
Mhnoires excited in the nand of J. S. Mill, at 
a very^ critical stage of that writer’s career. 
His Miinoires have allusions to Quksnay and 
other matter of econoruc interest. 

[Mill’s Autobiography^ }». 140, a.sciil)ing to 
the experiences of this period “marketl effects 
on my opinions and character ” ; also see Cossa, 


Introd. to the Study of Pol. Mcon., translated by 
fj. Dyer, London, 1893, p. 331. — Marmoutel’s 
li'orArs in 32 volumes, were published in 1787, 
Svo.] A. L. 

MAROGNA, Conte Gian Giusei-pe (18th 
century), born in Verona ; wrote on trade 
corporations for the prize competition offered 
for this subject by the academy of Verona, 
1789 (seo Maiiaohio). 

Marogna holds an intermediate place between 
tlie advocates of free labour and the supporters 
of old restrictions ; he shows the disadvantages 
of some of the trade corporations, and suggests 
their partial abolition. Desiring to promote 
the improvement of manufactures, he suggested 
the Uniting in trade corporations only those 
crafts which required skill and intelligence, 
leaving the rest free, and suppressing the 
corporations of merchants and dealers. For 
these latter, rather than for those of artizans, 
ho feai-a the injurious effect of monopoly. 
Tliougli Marogna advocates abolishing the 
corporations of merchants, he does not support 
free trade, but, on the contrary, recommends 
state interference in determining prices. 

Sul governo delh arti-ragionamento, Verona, 
Moroni, 1792. [G. Alberti, Le cor2m(mmii 

d'arli e mestieri, e la liberid del commcrcio negli ^ 
antkhi ecemomisti italianhM\\axiy\%S^i.'\ U. R. 

MARPERGER, Paul Jacoii (1656-1730), 
was originally a merchant, before he entered 
the Danish and the Prussian civil services. 
At the time of his death he was an aulic and 
commercial councillor in Dresden. 

Until the middle of the 18th century Marperger 
enjoyed a great reputation in Germany a.s being 
“perhaps the most distinguished supporter of 
cameralistic science,” and “almost the only 
Germ.an author on trade.” Ho was an inexhaust- 
ible writer on commercial subjects ; his book 
on Banks (171®J is best known. Roscher is 
very severe on Marperger, and considers him as 
having simply diluted anterior publications and 
adde<l to them some very trite moral sentiments 
{Gesch. der. Nat. Oek., pp. 301-302). E. ca. 

MARQUE, Leiters of. This term is de- 
rived from the mediicval Latin word rmreha^ 
a frontier, a letter of marque being a licence 
grouted by a sovereign to a subject who has 
sustained wrong and been denied justice in a 
foreign state^ to cross the frontiers and execute 
reprisals, that is, recover his pro])erty or seize 
an equivalent by way of compensation. Hence 
the full phrase is “letters of marque and 
reprisal.” The fundamental idea, which was 
borrowed from the Roman law, was that nations 
foiraed a socie.tas or partnership, with the cus- 
tomary incident of unlimited mutual liability. 
So far 08 the individuals were concenied upon 
who^i such reprisals were taken, it was argued 
by the medieval civilians that they could obtain 
indemnity from their countrymen, members of the 
same “societas ” ; whilst between them and the 
foreigner no such tie existed. Letters of marque 
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were granted by John and Edward III. Tho 
earliest case mentioned by Ducange is in a 
charter granted by Janies, king of Aragon, in 
1326. In the black book of tlio Admiralty, I. 
386, is a complaint laid by a merchant of 
Danzig in 1401' against Ifenry IV. ’s step-son, 
John, Duke of Brittany, and liis subjects for the 
plunder of liis ship. He was granted letters 
patent to seize Breton ships and goods in Irish 
waters to the amount of his loss, “ nomine 
distniceionis vocatc marquiB.’ Tlic peculiarity 
of this case is that the grantee was an alien 
who claimed as being in amity with England. 
In 1416 a statute was passed reciting the 
wrongs and injuries sustained by English 
subjects at sea, and empowering the lord 
chancellor, where justice was denied to letters 
of request, to grant letters of marque (4 Hen. 
V. st. 2, c. 7). Such letters were not regarded 
as a breach of the peace. They wore issued not 
only oil behalf of individuals but of particular 
towns, as in 1487 by the emperor on behalf 
of Cologne against Scotland (Maeph. I. 707). 
The feeling grew up in the 15th century that 
they were incompatible with treaties of jicace, 
and flenry VII. remonstrated at their issue 
against the English by Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1488. (S. I\, Sp. 17, p. 4 ; 21, p. 12 ; 34, 
p. 22, etc.). But numerous instances occur 
during the reign of Henry VIII. in which this 
practice continued. (S. P., Dom. Hen. VIII. 
III. 2224. Acts Priv. Counc., I. 107, 108, 
etc.). 

A limitation was, however, introduced into 
treaties, as into that between England and 
France on 7th August 1614, binding the 
sovereigns on either side only to issue “letters 
of reprisals, marque, or counter-marque " against 
principal delinquents and then only in case of 
denial of justice. (Rym. For.d^ Hague ed. VI. 
i 66). An exanijJe of such letters is given in 
Molloy, I. 46, dated 17 Car. II. Such letters 
of marque are now disused, and the term 
“letters of marque” is applied to commissions 
issued in time of war by the lords of the admir- 
alty in conformity with various acts of parlia- 
ment to owners of merchant vessels, called 
privateers, allowing them to capture ships of 
the enemy and to divide the prizes, which would 
otherwise belong to the crown. During the 
Crimean War the allied powers isshed no letlera 
of marque. By the Declaration of the Confer- 
ence of Paris in 1866 privateering was abolished 
so far as the contracting powers were concenicd. 
These weio Great Britain, France, Austria, 
BussL, ^"mssia, Sardinia, and Turkey. Spain, 
Mexico, Venezuela, and the United States have 
refused assent to this agi’eement. 

' [Ducange, Olossar. — Molloy, l)e Jure MarU,ivio, 
1769. — Blackstone, Commentaries, — Halleck, 
Inlematiotuil Law^ Lohdou, 1893.] i. s. l. 

MARRIAGE (Feudal System). The lords 
of tenants by knigl^t's service had the right 


I of bestowing in marriage their female wards 
I while under age. This right, which was }U’ub- 
ably of gradual growtli, makes its appearance 
as settled law about the 11th century. Its 
operation was soon extended, and a gift by 
the king, of a widow, in marriage, and her lands, 
is recorded in Domesday (Ellis, i. 337). It 
was required that the match should bp, as 
Blackstone say^s, without “ disparagement or 
inequality,” and that the king’s lieenso should 
be given. This was to avoid marriages to the 
king’s enemies. The right was afterwards 
extended to the case of male wards. If the 
infant refused to obey, he or she forfeited the 
value of the marriage, that is the sum actual or 
a.ssosscd which the guardian could have received 
for it. Marriage without the guardian’s consent 
entailed a double forfeit. The right was only 
valuable in the case of ilm children of tenants 
by knight’s service, for though, as Littleton 
states, it was in a sense also an incident of 
socage tenure, the valor maritagii did not in 
that case belong to the guardian — who was no*- 
an overlord, but was the person nearest of kin 
to the ward who was not in the lino of inherit- 
ance. The Meucijet, or iiiie, for permission to 
manorial tenants of the villein class, and some- 
times even to the freeholders, to marry was a 
minor source of revenue to the lord ; but it was 
totally different in origin from the feudal right. 
Henry I. by his charter of 1101 declared the 
right abolished, but his decree was inojtcrative 
in this respect. It reveals incidentally that 
widows as well as children of the king’s barons, 
and homiv^s were, as stilted above, liable to the 
oppression, and that the barons claimed tlie 
same right over their own tenants by knight’s 
service. The Jioluli de dominabns cl pneris el 
de doiutliime rajis, dravm up in the 31st 
year of Henry II., gives a list of widows, their 
ages, children, and lands, thus showing tli6 
system in full operation. A s])ecial condition 
as to heirs, and the abolition of tlio right over 
widows, was gi’autcd by Magna Charta, but the 
sale of wards is recognised by the statute of 
Merton (20 Hen. III. c. 6), and the Hundicd 
Rolls (temp. Edw. I.) include a return as to 
marriages and wardships. The whole system 
became intolerably oppressive in the 16 th and 
17th centuries, and was finally aboli.shod by 
statute, 12 Car. II. c. 24. A vast bulk of ori- 
ginal documents respecting wards * nd minors 
down to the time of the act exists i.* .he Public 
Record Office (see Maritagium and Wards). 

[Fifeto, bk. i. c. 13; bk. iii. c. 11. — liracton^ 
ii. pp. 2-46 (Rolls ed.).— S. Grimaldi, Rotuli de 
dominabuSf 1830, p. 4. — Spelman, Feuds and 
Tenures, cap. xv. — Blackstone, Comment^ lik. il. 
c. 5. — Uallam, Middle Ages, o. ii. pt. i. — Ellis, 
Introduction to Domesday, L 837, 838. — Stubbs, 
Sdect Charters, 1881, pp. 100, 101, 297, 298.-* 
Maitland, Sdect Pleas in Manorial Courts, p. 24, 
etc. — Scargill-Bird, Guide to the Piiblic Records 
1891, pp. 118-117. 336-338.1 u, a. 
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MARRIAGE-RATE may be defined as the 
ratio between the number of persons belonging 
to a certain population who marry in a year, 
or other unit of time, and the number of the 
population. This is the sense in which the 
term is used in the English registrar-general’s 
tables. In other countries the number of 
mari4ages, not of persons married, is often used 
as the numerator of tlie fraction which forms 
the marriage-rate. It has been proposed to use 
for the denominator not the entire population, 
but only the marriageable part of it. Some 
international statistics of this “ specific " mar- 
riage-rate are given by Bertillon in his masterly 
discussion of “ Matrimonialite,” in the Anmilcs 
de Demographie InL'‘.rnalionale, vol. i. p. 20. 

The definition of marriage-rate presents a 
difiiculty which has been met in the case of 
otlier lates, viz. that the jtopulation cannot be 
sujifiosi'd constant during so long a period as a 
year. This difiiculty might be serious if the 
l>o])nlation were very small, especially in a 
peculiar (oiso mentioned by Prof. Westergaard, 
(ii’ the Ilcvae d' J^Jconoviic rolitique for May- 
Jiine, 1891, p. 443), where the occurrence of a 
mairiage Leads to diminish the jiopnlation under 
consideration, namely, the poi'.sons belonging 
to a certain ooeu])atiun, wliieb is usually aban- 
doned 0 ]i marriage. 

The rnarriage-iute acts through the birth-rate 
on the increase of ])oj>ulation. How indirect is 
tins action appeals by observing that in 
countiies which have a jiarticularly small 
natural increase, c.g. I'Tanco and Massachusetts 
(Tfi and -05 per cent respectively, for the period 
18t)r»-1883, while the average for Europe is 
1 *06) the marriage-rato is either not particularly 
small iTn IVanco *78 maniages jicr 100 living 
comjiared witli '83 for Europe), or even jiavticu- 
laily large (iu Massachusetts *04 maiTiagcs per 
1 00 living). For the number of the cliildren 
to a ma’iiage is particularly low in these 
countiies (Marshall, PrincipU's of Ee< > miics, 
note to ch. iv. hk. iv. 2iid od.). 

Among the causes of variations in the 
niarriagc-rytc, vicissitudes in material prosperity 
are prominent. Dr. Farr, surveying the ups 
and downs of oho marriage-rate in England for 
nearly forty years, assigns an external cause for 
each fluctuation, now the influx of Australian 
gold in the year of the great exhibition, now a 
commercial jiaiiic, or the Crimean, or even the 
Abyssinian w'ar. A similar explanation is 
attempted by Dr. Bertillon in the imblication 
above referred to. The price of the principal 
article of food is a main factor under this head ; 
espcciaUy where iho )>o]rt.lation is poor and 
near the brink of subsistence. Tlie connection 
between the price of grain and the freijueiicy of 
marriage is ajiparent ii ilie statistics of Sweden 
and other continental countries^ (cp. Sir Rawson 

1 See diagram, Marriage-rate and price of rye in Prussia 
5omi»o«rf, in a it. on Graphic Mbtjiop, 


Rawson, Statistical Journal, 1885, Quetclct, loe, 
cif and most of tliogeneral treatiseson statistics). 
In more advanced countries commercial crises 
and the state of international trade have at 
least as much eflect as variations in the piice 
of wheat on the marriage-rate. In England a 
fall in the marriage-rate has often been accom- 
jianicd by a fall in the pi ice of wheat (Dr. 
Ogle, Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. liii. 
(1890), p. 258). “The statisiics even seem to 
suggest,” says Prof. Marshall, “that this is 
not a casual coincidence,” and he suggests an 
interesting explanation of the paradox (fPrin- 
riplcs of Economics, 2nd ed. hk. iv. ch. iv., § 8). 

It may hajipcn that though wealtli increases, • 
yet the standard of comfort increasing more 
quickly, the maniage-ratc declines. This may 
ho in part the explanation of the decline in 
marriage-rale which has occurred in recent years 
in many civilised countries [see Sir Rawson 
Rawson's Inteimniional Statistics, p. 521, also 
Movmento dcllo Stato Civile : Confronii Interna- 
donali, 1865-83, Tavola I. his ; and Bulletin 
de, I’fnstitut International de Stalistique, Table 
I., his]. 

As another cause of variation in marriage- 
rates may be mentioned tlio different propor- 
tions of jiersons at each age in dillereiit popula- 
tions. The manner in which the frequency of 
marriage varies with age is stiikingly shown 
by a stereogram due to the Italian Statistical 
Museum, of which there is a copy in the rooms 
of the London Royal Statistical Society, an 
cx}»lanation in the society’s jubilee volume, 
1885, p. 247, and a criticism in the Journal 
for March 1894 (cp. Quetclct, Physique Sociale, 
vol. i. p. 275 and context). 

Difference of season is also a cause of varia- 
tion of man'iage -rates, refcricd to periods shorter 
than a year. 'Blie deterrent influence of Lent 
is marked in Roman Catholic countries. A 
minimum in the month of March is matched in 
the adjacent months by maximum— or at least 
large — numbers marriages displaced, as it 

wer'*, from their natural position. On this head 
Quetelet well says: “Les lois naturellea ne 
sont i)oint totalement effacees sans douto, mais 
il est difficile de saisir leurs effets au milieu dea 
lois religieuses ot des habitudes civiles.” 
[Physique So^ale, vol. i. p. 261.) 

The delicacy with which mamage-rates thus 
respond to the action of assignable causes is 
not inconsistent with the peculiar constancy 
which has been attrihutcR to these statistics. 
The oscillations are not only precise, but also 
minute as compared with other coefficients iu 
vital statistics— in particular with death-rates. 
This contrast is well shown by the diagram in 
Dr. I^^ngstafl’s Studies in Statistics, which pre- 
sents the variation of the two rates from year to 
year in England. That of the two rates the 
one which depends more upon human volition 
should be the steadier is a circumstance dcsorv- 
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bg the attention which it has received from 
Quetelet {loo, cit,) and others. It may be 
ranked with the stability of the numbers of 
suicides as one of the wonders of moral statistics. 
It is not unreasonably used as proof that the 
reign of law extends over the domain of volition. 
(Cp. Mill, Principles of Logic, bk. vi. ch. il — 
Venn, Logic of Chance. — Marshall, Pri 7 wiples, 
6th ed. bk. iv. ch. iv.) 

[In addition to tlie works cited in this artiedo the 
general treatises referred to in the article on Death- 
hate should be consulted.] F. y. e. 

MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT (also called 
ante-nuptial settlement), a settlement made, 
in contemplation of niarriago, of funds res|>cc- 
tively contributed by tlie intending husband 
and wife or their l espoctivc relatives or friends. 
The usual trusts of such settlements are: to 
pay the income of the husband’s fund to tin* 
iiusband for life and the iiicomo of the wife’s 
fund to the wife for life ; after tho death of 
either of them to pay tho whole income to 
the survivor for life or until remarriage ; after 
such death or remarriage to divide tho fund 
among tlie children or issue of the marriage 
in sucli sliaros as the husband and wife or the 
survivor shall have appointed, and in default of 
ap{M)iutmcnt among the childien of the marriage 
who shall atbiin tho ago of 21 years or, being 
daughters, marry under that age. 

A marriage settlement, not being considered 
a voluntary settlement, is not defeasible in the 
settlor’s baukimptcy. 

One of tho reasons which brought marriage 
settlements into general use, viz. the extensive 
rights which the law gave to a husband over 
his wife’s property, has been remo\’ed by the 
Mamed Women’s Property Act 1862 and the 
araouding Acts, but the custom to have marriage 
settlements has remained unchanged. 

No doubt the desire on tlie part of the 
friends of persons who are about to marry to 
secure an adequate and indefeasible provision for 
the intending husband and wife and their 
children is justifiable, but the practice of settling 
property, on marriage or otherwise, cannot, on 
the whole, be considered advantageous to the 
community. In tho first place it diverts a 
considerable amount of ca})ital from trade and 
industrial enterprise, and creates an artificial 
, demand forso-called trustees’ securities — thereby 
unduly increasing the facilities for bon-owing of 
a special class of companies and public bodies. 
But its principal disadvantage is the fact that 
the nnrsouB concerned — knowing that in any 
event tiey can rely on a comfortable income — 
are less inclined to resist any tcmjitation leading 
them to exti'avagance or recklessness. A system 
which allows a large number of persons tq enjoy 
Bveiy comfort and luxury while their creditors 
must be satisfied with a small dividend on their 
claims, should not he encouraged by the law. 
If it were made illegal to impose any restraints 


on anticipated dealings with income, a great 
part of the mischief would be avoided. As tmi 
law stands, restraints on anticipation in express 
terms are invalid, except in the case of maiTicd 
women, hut the ingenu'ty of draftsmen lias 
overcome this difficulty by tho insertion of 
clauses in many settlements declaring that the 
income is to be forfeited on any attetnptcd 
alienation or on bankruptcy, and that on such 
forfeiture it is to bo applied by tho tnistces for 
the benefit of the person to whom it originally 
belonged iu his or her family. In this way the 
eiyoyrnent of the income is vii-tually retained, 
and it is only the creditors who suffer by the 
forfeiture. 

Marriage settlements like other settlenients 
have always been subject to succession duty, 
and, when tho interest of any successor exceeded 
£10,000, to Lord Goschon’s estate duty, of 1 j)cr 
cent, and to Sir William Ilarconrt’s aiid*>Mr. 
Lloyd George’s graduated estate duty. K. s. 

MARRIED WOMEN IN FACTORIES. 
See Female Labour. p • 

MARSHALL, William (1745-1818), was 
one of the few really notow'orthy English writers 
on agriculture ; to the student of^ agrarinn 
development his works are probably quite as 
valuable as those of his contemporary and rival 
Arthur Young, though their stylo and arrange- 
ment prevented their obtaining tho same popu- 
larity. He came of farmer stock in the North 
Riding, and began his long series of agricultural 
experiments, and of treatises describing tliem, 
in 1774. His most important works fall into 
tw’o groups. First come the twelve volumes 
in six pairs, describing the Eural Economy of 
Norfolk (1787), Yorkshire (1788), Gloucester- 
shiio (1789), the Midland Counties (1790), the 
We%t of England (1796), and the Southern 
Comities (1798), resiiectively. In these he 
earned out the Plan he had submitted to tho 
Society of Arts in 1780 ; that is to say, he 
resided for a year or more, sometimes acting 
as agent or manager of estates, in one district 
after another, “minutely registering the pro- 
vincial practice.” Some time before, “in a 
journey of four or five hundred miles through 
the central parts of the Island, 1 experienced 
the inutility of a transient view ," — a thnist 
at the contemporary Tours of Arthur Young, 
Tho new Board of Agriculture and secre- 
tary, Young, found in him an lefetigable 
critic ; and the Poparts or Surveys drawn up 
under its authority occasioned a second series 
of volumes from Marshall’s pen. To show how 
much better he could arrange the material, he 
drew up in five volumes A Eeview and CompleU 
Account of the Reports to the Board of ^Agricul- 
ture for the Northern (1808), Western (1810), 
Eastem (1811), Midland (1815), and Southern 
and Peninsular (1817) “departments,” resjieet- 
ivoly. In 1 808 he retired to an estate he lied 
purchased on the vale of Cleveland, and died 
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there, while busy upon the constniotion of a 
building at Tiokering for his proposed rural 
institute or college of agriculture. 

[A list of his other works will be found in John 
Donaldson’s Ayricultimil Biography (1854). Per- 
haps the most imi)ortant of them are Minutes of 
Agriculture, made on a farm of SQQ acres of 
Dano 7 « soils, near Croydon, Surrey (1778). Plant- 
ing and Rural Ornament (179G). — On the Appro- 
priation and PJnclosure of commonahle arui inter- 
mix(d lands (1801).— Treatise on the Landed 
Property of Knglawi (1800).] w. J. a. 

MAllTIN, Fueduuick (1830-1883), started 
in 18G4 that useful publication The Statesmans 
Year Book, and edited it until the December of 
1882. 

Ainonrf his works are : — Commercial llandhook 
of France, London, 1867, 8vo.— 77ie History of 
Uoyd's and of Marine Insurance, London, 1870, 
8vo. 

ionary of National Biography, vol. xxxvi., 

p 275.] H.E.E. 

MARTIN, RoBEiiT Montoomeuy (1803- 
1368), historical writer and statistician, is said to 
have been born at Tyrone, Ireland, lie studied 
inedicine, but apparently never practised. In 
1820 he visited Ceylon, and thence travelled to 
the Capo of Good Hope, Australia, and India. 
From 1831, when he completed his HUto'iy 
of the British Colonies, to 1844, he lived in 
England, taking a great interest in colonial 
trade questions, and devoting an untiring 
energy to the compilation of statistics. He ga\ e 
evidence before the committee on the China 
trade. In 1844, he was appointed treasurer of 
Hong- Kong, but did not succeed in that capacity. 
Soon returning to England, ho gave himself up 
once more to statistical research. 

Hi' chief works, ajiart from his History of the 
Colonies, were ; — Irdond before and sint^e the 
Unittn, 'lUi.— Political, Commercial, and Fin- 
ancial Gandititm of the Anglo- Kasiern Empire, 
Loiidm, Analysis of the Parlmnentary 

Emdm're on the China trade, m2.— Ireland as it 
was, and ought to he, 1830.— law of J -el^nd, 
m^.—Ta:catmi of the British Empire, 1834.— 
Statistics of the British Colonies, 1839. — Monetaiy 
System, of British India, 1841. In 1848 he 
republished liis two works on Ireland under the 
title Ireland o.s U Was, 1% and Ought to Pa, in 
order to show that “ no greater evil could betaU 
Irelaud than a disunion of the solemn legislative 
compact of 1801.” [Dictionary of National Bio 
graphy.] \ 

MARTINEAU, Hauriet (1802-1876), be- 
came first famous through the publication of 
Illustrations of Political Economy, 18 vols. in 9, 
London, 1832-34, IGnio ; the form of which 
was 8Ugge.stod by Mrs. T^larcet’s Conversalions 
on Polkical Economy. In the curious auto- 
biographical notice left behind for the Daily 
News, she wrote, “T'-e original idea of ex 
hibiting the great laws of society by a senes 
pictures of selected social action was a fortunate 
one ; uiid her tales initiated a multitude of 


minds into the conception of what political 
economy is, and of how it ooncenis everybody 
living in society. Beyond this there is no 
merit of a high order in the work. It did not 
pretend to offer discoveries or elucidations of 
prior discoveries. It popularised in a fresh 
form some doctrines and many t^ths long 
before made public by others.” Difficult as it 
may be to a generation which has boon taught 
that les dSnoAinents ne somt pas des conclusion 
to credit it, tlic success of those talcs was extra- 
ordinary. Within a few years their circulation 
reached to 10,000. Cabinet ministers, news- 
paper editom, and jioliticians appear to have 
vied for the privilege of having their proposals 
supported by the stories. A further serieSi 
Voiyr Laws and Paupers illustrated, 4 vols. in 2; 
London, 1833-34, 16mo, was undertaken at 
the suggestion of Lord Brougham. Jllustror 
tions of llaxation, 2 pts. 1834, 12mo, com- 
pleted this branch of Miss Mui tiiieau’s work. 

In her History of the Thirty Years Peace, 1815- 
18Jt6, 1849, 8vo, 2 vols., however, and in 
her British Rule in India, Loudon, 1857, 8vo, 
considerable attention is given to the eoonomio 
aspects of history. Her views on economic 
questions underwent groat alterations. At 
iirst a “strict Benthamite,” and adherent of 
the classical political economy, her American 
experiences cousidorahly modified her views on 
the subject of property. She was led to expect 
further changes “ whicli will probably work out 
in time a totally new social state,” wherein the 
ideals of R. Owen {q.v,) would to some extent 
be fulfilled. Her breach with the old orthodox 
political economy was no doubt widened by 
the positivist infliiences under which she came. 

[Harrid Martineau's Autobiography, nilh 
Memorial by M\ W. Chapman, 3 vols. 1877, 
S\o.— Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 
xxxvi. p. 309.] H. B. B. 

MARTINEZ DE LA MATA, Francisco 
(middle of the l7th century). The author 
describes himself as a brother of the order of 
penitents and servant of the afflicted poor, on 
the title of Ids Memoriales 6 Discursos cn razon 
del remedio de. la despohlacion, pobreza y esteri- 
lidad de Espaha, which were published about 
1650, and reprinted by Cami’OMANES (q.u.) in 
hib Ap&ndice d la Educaeion Populwr, vol. i., 
Madrid, 17T6. Some extiacts will also be 
found in Sempeue y Guarinos, Bib. Ec. Pol, 
vol. iii., Madrid, 1804. Martinez de la Mata 
is a fervent representative of the later fora 
of mercantilism : “Kingdoms and republics 
flourish by the manufacturing and traffiok of 
the produce of industry, tillage, and broemng ; 
these reciprocally assist each other, o'!* 
pinncipal nerve is manufactures {artes), which 
iiicr^e the population. ... Labourers only 
bring into existence the fruits of the sou and 
leave them in the state in which nature suppbw 
them ; as long as they remain thus their value it 
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low, but this multiplies oven a hundredfold when 
they ajo handed over to iniiiiufacturers,” p. 3. 

'‘France, Genoa, Venice, Florence, Holland, 
and England, have grown rich through the 
permission given to the subjects of Spain to 
consume their merchandise, . . . This is how 
tJiey became deluged U’itli gold and silver," p. 7. 

He gives the list of the crafts (gremios) which 
had disap] leared, ]). 31 ; comj)lains of the 
introduction of 120,000 foreigners, p. 130; 
describes, with many ])articulars, the ])vnfessions 
which the latter had acquired, i)p. 134 scq . ; 
and gives details on tlie decline of some branches 
of industry, such as gloves in Ocaha, p. 252, 
and hosiery in Toledo, j). 261. 

[Colmeiro, BiUioleca de Economisias Espanoles^ 

[). 115.] n. ca. ’ 

MAKULLl, ViOENZO (18th century), a Nea- 
politan ; one of the many Italian writers who 
in the 18tli and beginning of the 19th century 
wrote on charity organisation then engrossing 
the attention of governments, and the labours 
of the studious. Marulli’s work, like others, 
owed its origin to the inquiry made by the 
Neapolitan government in 1802, as to “the 
best means of maintaining and emjdoying the 
poor of the kingdom of Na})lns and in the 
houses of correction.’’ Marulli objects to 
bogging, and would 8upi)re&3 it ; he advises 
poor relief being carefully regulated in order 
that poverty may not bo increased by it. Ho 
advocjites establishing asylums, liospital.s, etc., 
and especially a good organisation of imblic 
charity in order to avoid the disadvantages 
and incitement to idlenass often arising from 
iiidiserimin.'ite private charity. Begging can 
only bo strictly forbidden when well -organised 
systems of charitable relief are dished to 
moot the wants of the poor. 

Eagionamento sulla rn'C^dicctd, Naples, 
Stamperia Simoniana, 1804. 

[Fornari, Dalle ieoric cconoviiche nelle provincic 
napoldniie, vol. ii., Milan, 1888.] U. K. 

MARX, Heinuich Karl (1818-1883), 
dLstinguished as a socialistic theorist and 
agitator, was born at Trier. His father, who 
witli his family passed in 1824 from Judaism 
to Protestantism, was a legal olhcial. Aftei 
receiving instruction at tlie gymnasium of his 
native place, Marx studied from tlie year 1835, 
■first jurisprudence, then philosophy, at Bonn 
and Berlin. He settled at Bonn with the view 
of becoming a docent in the university. But 
his friend Bruno Bauer’s difficulties with the 
government, arising from his theological view's, 
convnm^d Marx that he too would find it 
difficult to maintain an academic position under 
Prussian rule. He and Bauer began, in 1 842, 
at Cologne, the publication of the Jlha^nisahc 
Zeitvng in the inteicst of the radical opjiosi- 
tion. Tmvards the end of the same year Marx 
undertook the mauagenmnt of the journal, and 
removed from Bonn, to Cologne. The govern- 


ment forbade the continuance of the pajiev from 
1st January 1843 ; and Marx, accompanied by 
Arnold Ruge, now went to Paris, liaving fii*st 
married a young German lady to whom he had 
been for years betrotheil. He and Rugo entered 
onajoint jonrnalisticenterprise, which, however, 
speedily came to an end, partly from a di Terence 
of ])rincii)lcs between the two associates. iiRiige 
attached himself to the Hegelian philosophy 
and political radicalism; Marx studied eco- 
nomics, and througli the iiiliuenco of French 
w’riters, notably PuoiiDiiON, became a socialist. 
In 1844 began the relation between Marx and 
F. Engels, wdiicb terminated only with the 
death of the former. Marx took jiart in 
I>rudiicing a weekly journal j)ubljshed in Paris 
with the title VorwaHs, which covered with 
ridicule the absolutism and sham constitu- 
tionalism of the Gorman princes. The Prussian 
government ajqilied to tlie Guizot ministry for 
the expulsion of Marx from France, which was 
granted ; and accordingly, at the beginning of 
1848, he removed to Brussels, wliQre he wis 
joined by Engtis. 'I'hc two friends jircpared, 
January 1848, the mbiiilcsto of the communist 
])arty at the request of a secret jirojiagandist 
league ; many German editions of this dociinient 
have since ajijiearcd, and it has been translated 
into most of the Eurojiean languages. The 
February revolution having broken out, Marx 
w'as oxiielled from Belgium, and at the invita- 
tion of the provisional government of the French 
rc}niblic, returned to Paris. lie went to 
Cologne in the same year, and sot on foot the 
Ne\ie llheini^lie Zcilung ; among the contri- 
butors to this journal was Lassali.e. After 
having been twice before the courts of law' for 
advising resistance to the govenimciit, Maix 
was 4 <xi'ellcd from Prussia. Retiring to Franco, 
he was forced to quit tliat country also, and 
fixed his permanent residence in London. 
Dui-iiig the following years ho WTote much on 
cuiTent politics, and was the English corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. The first- 
fruits of his long-continuod economic studios 
appeared in his Znr Krllilc der poUtischen 
Oek(riwmie, pt. i., 1859. But, finding himself 
not yet in a condition to develop the conse- 
quences of his fundamental principles, lie 
discontinued this work, and, returning to his 
studies, embodied his views finally in Daa 
Kaptt'd^ of which the fh*st book w published 
1 1867, the second was edited after the death of 
the author by Engels 1885. The tliird part 
appeared in 1894. 

In 1864 the iNTfuiNATiONAL Association was 
founded, and Marx early took a leadiim part in 
its procewliijgs. His {fian of a body oflstatntea 
and his inangural address were preferred to 
those of Mazzini, which were put in eom petition 
with them ; and thus he became the chief of 
the organisation, and wrote all the docuniente 
issued by the general council The watchword 
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of the party now became “Proletariate of all 
countries, unite.” The fall of the French 
commune made the maiutenaiico of the Inter- 
national in Europe impossible ; the anarchists 
created internal discussions in the body ; and 
the general council was transferred to New 
York. Marx now devoted himself diligently 
to the ix tensive studies required for the com- 
pletion of his treatise, learning — it is said — 
with a view to tliis, the Old Slavonic, Russian, 
and Servian languages ; lie continued, however, 
to exercise great infiuenee by correspondence 
and personal interviews w’itli the socialist 
leaders in dilferent countries. But his failing 
health increasingly impeded Iris work ; and after 
the loss of his wife and of his eldest daughter, 
he died, sitting in his arm-ehair. He was 
buried in llighgatc cemetery. 

The (duivacicrlstie features of Marx’s system are 
bis vie^' of the natme of cajiitalistic production, 
and liis inatco ialistic theory of history. Accord- 
ing to linn l.ilioiir alone creates value, and the 
v.'iluo of a coi'iiuodity is measured hy the (piantity 
of lahonr winch is socially, i.e. normally, necessary 
for its jirodiietion. In existing society, the instru- 
ments of production are in comparatively few 
])rivate hands. The other members of the 
comnnmitv have nothing but tlieir labour-power 
to sell. This is bought by the capitalist ; but, 
even when he ]>avs its inaiket-iuice, he does not 
pay its full value ; he approju iates to himself 
a portion of tlie product of the workman’s 
lalioiir, the whole of wliich ought to go to the 
workman ; and what is so apiiroji dated, called hy 
Marx the surplus-value {Mehrwerth), is the source 
of the capitalist’s income. A value equivalent to 
the workman's suYsistence, or, in other words, to 
tlie wages actu dly paid him, would he produced 
in a small numher of hours ; but he is forced to 
work longer for those wages, and the product of 
this additional woik, the surjdus-Talue, goes into 
the. capitalist’s pocket, though he has no right 
to it. Hence, tlie eflbrt of the capitalist to 
lengthei the working day, and of the workman to 
shorten iL ; and in this struggle, so loi ' as 
it is a jcirely economic one, the weaker — the 
workman — goes to the wall. When the capital 
embarked in a successful cnterjtrisc is incre...scd, 
the surplus-value, as a whole, is enhanced ; and, 
as the productility of labour rises with the 
progress of society, and as the workman’s sub- 
sistence is thu.s .siijiplied by a shorter labour-time, 
again the surplus- value is increased. Accordingly 
the tendency of the indu.slrial world is to the 
dovelopinent of industry on the great scale, and 
to the ever greatei use of machinery ; and the 
increased division of labour, thus rendered possible, 
leads to the employment of women and children 
in manufactures— a now exploitation of the work- 
ing-classes for the advantage of the capitalist, 
which also^depresses the wag^.3 of men. An in- 
tense war of competition goes on between different 
capitalists, and, i/hilst there is perfect organisation 
within the individual factory, there is anarchy in 
social industry, regarded as a whole, which results 
In periodicaliy recurring crises. The changing 


proportions of “constant” and “variable” capital, 
i.e. of the permanent instruments of produc- 
tion on the one hand, and labour-power on the 
other, leads to fluctuations in the movement of 
population ; ami the result is the creation of a 
disposable indinsirial “reserve-army,” on which 
capital can call to meet any special demand ; and 
the exi.stence of this class makes tliose who are 
actually ewployed more dependent and more will- 
ing to submit to the dictation of the caiiitulist. 
All this had been. said in substance by other 
socialists ; but Marx here introduces what appears 
to he a new conception of his own. The capitalist 
system, he says, contains within it the seeds of its 
own destruction. The concentration of vast enter- 
prises in the hand.s of a few magnates, the central- 
isation of tlie means of j)rodnctioii in modern 
industrial estahli slim cuts, and the associated form 
which labour takes in these cstablislinients, will 
make it easy, when the due time arrives, for the 
state, once suhjoctcfl to the political control of the 
jiroletariate, to step into the place of the capitali.st. 
Those who have been hitherto the cxprojiriators of 
the woikmeii will now themselves be forcibly ex- 
propriated ; all private will be transformed into 
collective enterprises, and the instruments of pro- 
duction will bo used by the whole of society on a 
defimte plan for its common ends. 

'Hie new social system thus to be arrived at is 
the last stage of a historical progress which Marx 
conceives as follows: — He adopts the view of 
Hegel (not peculiar, howe.ver, to that philosopher 
or his school) that the life of society is one of 
ceaseless change, the ideas and institutions of each 
period having only a rotative and temporary 
nrison d'Slre, and necessarily giving place in due 
time to others which succi-ed as members of an 
ordered series. Marx bolds— here diverging from 
his master- that the deteTmining factor of these 
changes is purely material. The fundamental and 
causal element of the social evolution is economic. 
All otlier social forms — the legal, literary, religious, 
— in fact the entire civilisation of an epoch, is the 
outcome of its economic constitution — of the 
contemporary modes of production and exchange. 
The political state of a coiintiy at any period 
reflects the economic re<)uirenu'nls of the class 
then dominating pro ’ ctinn ; and thus all history, 
subseipient to the primitive community of land- 
ownership, is a picture of the successive wars of 
classes. In each period are developed under 
the ruling class new productive powers which 
nltimately become irreconcibible with the exi.sting 
forms of production ; and the class which represents 
these forces, amf through them rises into import- 
ance, struggles with and overcomes that previoii.sly 
supreme. The constitution of society is changed, 
and a new order introduced. Thus feudalism 
was vanquished by the iusrrgeut bourgeoisie ; and 
the bourgeoisie in its turn will he overthrown by 
the class it now plunders and o]>presses — the 
proletariat. This will be brought about not by 
any moral triumph of ideas of justice, but by 
a hist,o»cal necessity inherent in the existing 
conditions and movement of iudustrial life. The 
long-continued series of social struggles will then 
be closed ; class wars will bo brouglit to an end 
by the disappearance of classes. 

2 Z 
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Tlie adliercnta of Mnrx’s doctrine apeak of 
it as “scientific socialism,” in contrast with the 
“utopian socialism” wliich in various shapes pre- 
ceded it. This is certainly unjust, especially to 
Rodbeutos : if there be such a thing as scientific 
socialism, llodhertus is entitled to be regarded as 
its founder. But, however this may be, Marx’s 
work represents the now - jjrevaicnt form of 
socialism. Das Kapital has become, we are told, 
“the J3ible of the social democrats.” But it can 
only bo a storehouse of facta and arguments for 
the leaders; it must bo “caviare to the general.” 
An English socialist has described Marx’s style as 
“ singularly brilliant ” ; but that is not the ordin- 
ary estimate. Roscher 8j)cuks of his “ schwerfiillig 
abstracte nnd doch unpriicise Ausdrucksweise,” 
and Cossa characterises it as “ stile sompre oscuro 
e talvolta inintelligibile.” 

Das KapUal Ins been translated into English by 
S. Moore and E. Aveling. Marx’s friend Er. Engels 
published in 1878 (2ud ed. 188G) llerrn Eugen 
Dahring's Umwdlmng der Wissenschaft; and three 
chfijiters of this book were arranged as a pamphlet 
and translated into French by Marx’s son-in-law 
Raul Lafargue (1880), with the title, Socialisme 
utnpique et Socialisms scienlifigue. A good English 
version of this tract, bearing the same title, has 
been published (1892) by E. Aveling, and may bo 
recommended as giving a clear and vigorous state- 
ment of the main lines of Marx’s doctrine. The 
most remarkable of Marx’s minor publications are 
the following : — EinUitung zur Kritik d&r Uegd- 
schen RechtsphilosophU^ and Zur Judenfrage, 
1843, in the former of which appear germs of 
thought which he afterwards more fully developed, 
especially his materialistic theory of history ; 
Die ITeilige. Familie, 1845, written in conjunction 
with Engels in opposition to the philosophic views 
of Bruno Bauer ; Misb'e de la Philosophies 1847, 
In whicli he keenly criticised the PhUosophie de La 
Misk'C of Proudhon, who had at one time much 
influenced Ids opinions, and in which the essential 
features of Marx’s general economic system are 
already distinctly visible ; Discours sur la question 
du Ltbrc P^change, 1848 ; and Der achtzehrUe 
BruTnaire des Louis Bonaparte, a commentary on 
the history of the Coup-d’ Elat, inspired by fierce 
indignation against L. Napoleon, and admiring 
sympathy with the insurgents of June 1848. 

[For Marx’s biography see art. on him by Fr. 
Engels in Ilandw. der Staatswissenschaften. 
Criticisms on his theories will be found in the 
same work, art. Sozialismvs und Kommunismus, 
by Adler ; in E. de Laveleyo’s Socialisnie Conteni- 
porain (English trails, by Goddard Or^ien), ch. iv. ; 
Rae’s Oontemporary Socialism, ch. iii. ; Bonar’s 
Philosophy awe? Political Economy, bk, v. cb. i. ; 
and the preface by Vilfredo Pareto to a series of 
extracts from Das KapUaZ published in the Petite 
Bibliothique Economique. For the chief difficulty 
in t. ) theory of surplus value and Marx’s own way 
out of it, see Engel’s Preface to Kapital, vol. in., 
1894, and the article on it by F. Butlin in Econ, 
Journal, 1895.] ’ J. K.i. 

MASERES, Feakcis (1731-1824), mathema- 
cician and social r^fornier, was called to the bar 
in 1758. During the years 1766-69 he w’as 
•ttomey-general of Quebec. In 1773 he woa 


appointed cursitor baron of the exchequer, « 
post he held till his death. Ho is said to have 
refused an increase of salary, but his private 
means were largo. In 1774 he became a 
bencher of the Inner Temple, and is among the 
old benchers immortalised by Elia. 

Masercs was the author of a Proposal for estab- 
lishing Life Annuities in Parishes, London, 1772, 
A bill, embodying his scheme, passed the House 
of Commons in the session of 1772, but was 
thrown out by the lords. He defended it, in 
Considerations on the BiU for enabling Parishes 
to grant Life Annuities, London, 1773, 8vo, and 
again in his magnum opus, The Principles of the 
doctrine of Life Annuities familiarly explained, 
Loudon, 1783, 4to. Its provisions, which enabled 
parishes to grant life annuities, and to invest the 
moneys received in the 3 per cent bank annuities 
in their own names, are worth noting, inasmuch 
os some politicians are advocating a solution of 
the Old-Age Pension question, by leaVing to 
localities a largo discretion in the initiation of 
various schemes. It is but fair, liowevor, to say 
that Masercs did not believe that thft life anni ities 
he proposed would be bought by “day-labourers 
in husbandry, who are hardly able to save anythiiig 
out of their wages.” 

The Princiqiles, etc. is a volume of over seven 
hundred pages, but the great bulk of this is taken 
up with applications and illustrations. TJie actual 
principles are contained in the first ninety pages. 
Maseres made use of the tables of Kersskboom 
and Depaucirux, as given in the appendix of De 
Moivre’s Treatise on the Valuation of Annuities, 
Ma.serea was also the author of numerous mathe- 
matical treatises, of paiu] >hlets on subjects connected 
with North America, and of translations from the 
French. He also edited a great number of reprints 
of historical works, 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxvi. 
p^407.] H. B. B. 

MASLOV (19th century), a Russian econ- 
omist, was the author of Systeins of Economics, 
1 820 ; mentioned in Cossa’s Introduction to the 
Study of Political Economy, p. 452 (trans. by 
L. Dyer, London, 1893) as belonging “to the 
domain of the history of economic literature.” 

H. E. E. 

MASSELIN, Jean (died in 1600), was a 
canon of Rouen after 1468 and oralor of the 
Norman clergy. Elected by the bailliage 
(bailiwick) of Rouen as its representative in 
the states general of 1484, ho left a journal 
of their proceedings (Diarium ^*-aimm Oem- 
ralium Frandce), and was hiiLi....f on several 
occasions their spokesman, insisting with a 
firmness tempered by moderation on the neces- 
sity of financial reform. 

The •Diarium of Masselin was published 1835 
(text and translation) in the Collextioi, des Dom* 
menfs Inidits pour VUistoire d,e France. B.ca, 

MASSIE, Joseph (d. 1784), economist and 
pamphleteer. He occupies an important position 
in the economic history of the 18th century, ai 
a critic of the views of I-ocke and Sir Wm 
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Petty, and as having anticipated certain eco- 
nomic points more generally Liown in connec- 
tion with the names of Hume ami Adam Smith. 
He wrote with insight on the causes of social 
and industrial evils, e.g. bogging, prostitution, 
and theft ; and foresaw what a noxious and 
plentiful crop of ills was springing up for a later 
generatfcn to deal with, through sentimental 
philanthro])y, the unreibrmed poor-law, and 
the herding of deserted and pauper children in 
barrack “homes.” Above all, considering the 
epoch, he is noteworthy as having been' one of 
the earliest advocates of the systematic study of 
economic and commercial matters ui)on a wide 
and well-verified basis of statistics and history, 
byaj)})lyiiig to economics the inductive method of 
the Baconian philosopliy. His extant works are 
mainly fiscal, dealing with monetary problems, 
various branches of trade, and (luestions of 
taxation (v. infra, Nos. 1-7, 10-12, and 14-25) ; 
some of these arc quite short, and such as might 
now be jiublished in the reviews, or oven in 
the daily [mpers. 

Ilie most important of his works are five in 
number — the Ei>say on the Oovermng Causes of 
the Natural Bate of Jntei'est (No. 1 ), Cakulations 
of Taxes (No. 3), the Plan for the Establishment 
of Charity -Houses (No. 8), the Knowledge of 
Commerce as a National Concern (No. 16), and 
Observations relating to ili4 Quin of Croat Britain 
(No. 17). 

In the Natural Rate of Interest, Massio criticises 
what he gathers to be the opinion of Locke, that 
the rate of interest at any given time depends on 
the proportion which the quantity of money in a 
country bears to the debts of its inhabitants to 
one another, and to its trade ; that the profits of 
trade .re instiu mental m raising interest; and 
that the pro])ortion which money boars to trade 
not only governs interest, but the profits of tvi de 
as well ; while to Sir Wm. Petty, the rate of 
interest depended upon the quantity of money 
alone, Ma.s.sie, on the other hand, who may or may 
not have been acquainted with Nicholas Bat'bon’s 
Discourse of Trewfe (1690), of which there seems 
to have been no copy among the fifteen hundred 
economic books and pamphlets which Mass e col- 
lected at great outlay of time and money, and who 
anticipated Hume’s published opinion on the same 
line of thought by two years, believed tlie govern- 
ing causes to be (1) natural necessity ; (2) liberty ; 
(8) the preservation of men’s private rights ; (4) 
public security. He therefore concludes that the 
natural rate of interest is governed “ by the profits 
of trade to particulars” ; that the profits of trade 
are governed by the proportion which the number 
of traders bears to the quantity of trade ; and that 
the number of traders in turu is governed by the 
necessity of trade, and the encourv-gement with 
which it luects. 

In CalcvlMayns oj Taxes, Massie pours mild 
ridicule on the “ ingenious men ” who had evolved 
the proportion of taxation to incomes out of their 
inner consciousness. No calculations could be 
valid unless based on the following data : (1 ) the 
Aiimber of people in the nation ; (2) the pecuniary 


amount of their incomes or needful expenses ; (3) 
the rise in prices Loth of coumiodities and of 
laliour, which is caused by taxation ; (4) the total 
.Slim paid annually in taxation throughout the 
whole kingdom. At the time Mjissie wrote the 
last item alone of these data was veiiliablo in the 
ordinary way. In order to arrive at .some ajtproxi- 
inato idea of the proportiouate amount of taxation 
contributed by individuals, he works out thirty 
typical casc.s, each containing such au annual 
balauco-sheet as might naturally be worked out 
by each of thirty different heads of familie.s in 
receipt of thirty dillereut incomes, Irom a wealthy 
nobleman with a rent-roll of £20,000 a year to a 
rural l.abourer on 5s. a week. 

The Plan for the Establishment of Charity- 
Houses and the other essays on social reform in 
the same volume .arc not only among the most 
interesting of JIassie’s writings in themselves, but 
are valuable on account of three positions which 
he there lays down, viz. (1) that the Elizabethan 
poor-law was a (M>usa causa'ns of evils whit h it 
was intended to cure ; (2) that the removal of 
multitudes of people from “our natural and fixed 
basis, land, to the artificial and lliictuating basis, 
trade,” is fraught with grave social and industrial 
evils ; and (3) that the problem of prostitution is 
really not so much moral os economic. ’J’ho 
remedies •which Massie proposed were the equalisa- 
tion of poor-rates in different localities, and the 
abolition of the settlement clauses of the poor- 
law ; the union of parishes to support a work- 
house ; the entire separation of the honest and 
icsirectable poor from the loafer, the casual, and the 
“ suspect,” the three latter to be punished and put 
1 3 hard labour in quite separate but neighbouring 
establishments, while the taint of pauperism was 
not to be attached to the former ; the teaching of 
now trades to the honest and respectable poor, and 
the careful .selection of new trades so as to avoid 
increasing the keenness of competition among per- 
sons already provided with suitable employment 
elsewhere ; the establishment of charity-houses 
or “ preservatories ” for unemployed, deserted, or 
destitute women and girls, whore they would be 
quite safe, and free from workhouse taint, and 
which would serve ’ 'th as lahour-hureaiix and as 
training schools in newer industries. Massie laid 
great stress on national care for working women 
and girls, partly for the sake of the next genera- 
tion ; partly because competition for work, being 
within muvh narrower limits, is keener for wonien 
who stand alone than for men ; partly from 
humanity, becajjse they cannot resist brute force ; 
and partly because a mined woman almost inevit- 
ably becomes a social danger. In return for the 
national service rendered by women in every rank 
of life Massie held that the nalrion, and particularly 
London, should protect them from being driven 
to evil courses by economic distress, by means of 
a i>enny rate levied on all houses in the metropolis 
on the ba.sis of the poor-rate assessment, in addi- 
tion to voluntary contributions. Other contri- 
butory feuscs of 18th-century lack of employment 
Massie held to be the decline of the woollen trade, 
the enclosure of commons and waste lands, and 
the growing practice of letting e.g» 600 acres to ons 
farmer rather than 60 acres to each ton farmen. 
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The Representation concerning the Knowledge of 
Commerce as a National Concern is a plea (1) for 
such organised national collection and systematic 
storage of economic and commercial facts as is 
now provided for, to a limited hut increasing 
extent, by the various departments of the Board of 
Trade ; (2) for the compilation of arlequate outlines 
of commercial history — Massie here incidentally 
mentions that though he had spent twelve years 
in collecting some 1500 tracts, treatises, pamphlets, 
etc., on economic subjects, ho yet found it impos- 
sible to compile satisfactory outlines of the history 
of any one British industry ; and (3) for the recog- 
nition of economics as a branch of liberal educa- 
tion and learning, to be dealt with by persons of 
wide knowledge, trained intelligence, and impartial 
sounflnoss of judgment, who would discover ‘Mixed 
principles" instead of trying to further persomil 
commercial interests. 

Obserm/ inns relating to the Coin of GrcM Brilain 
criticises Ijocke’s views on money, and cont.aiiis 
Massio’s own suggestions as to remedying the then 
scarcity of silver and the over-valuation of gold, 
and a reprint of Hir Wm. Petty’s Qmmiulunicunqur. 
In Massie's opinion the main thesis, which Locke 
had failed to prove, was that “ money (’.auuot be 
raised above its intrinsic value, or, in other words, 
be made to pass current for more tlian the gold and 
silver in it is really worth as bullion ’’ ; that an 
artilicial over-valuation cannot be maintained, and 
that the only (tflect of such attempt is to cause a 
proportionate rise in jiriccs. “The proper rcmeily 
for the present scarcity of silver money is reducing 
the current rates of guineas, and of other gold 
coins, which have long passed for more shillings 
and pence than the gold contained within them m 
bullion, when compared with the value of silver 
in bullion." 

Massie’s lesser works contain shrewd remarks 
apropos of inter alia the habitual fleecing of the 
British consumer by the West tiidiau sugar- 
jdanters ; the fatuity of imposing a new cyder-tax 
just when the woollen trade ^howed a tendency to 
migrate from the cyder counties into beer-drinking 
Yorkshire ; the raising of extra ireans to carry on 
the war (1757) by the commercially harmless plan 
of laying a tax on bachelors and childless widowers ; 
and the view that the North American colonics 
were a distinct hindrance rather than an advantage 
to British trade. 

Massio woto and published at London, usually, 
if not always, at his own expense, the following 
works : 

(1) Essay on the Governing Causes of the. Natural 
Rate of Interest, 1750, 8vo.-^'(2) Observations 
upon Mr. Fauquier's Essay on Ways and Aleans 
for raising Money to support thepreMnt War, 1750, 
8vo. — (3) Calculations of Taxes for a Family of 
each Rank, Degree or Class : for one. year, 1756, 
8vn.— (4) A Letter to Bourcliier Cfeeoe, Esq.; con- 
cenu !,g Ilis Calculations of Tax'^s, 1767, 8vo. — 

(6) Considerations on the Leather Trade of Great 
Britain, 1757, 8vo. — (6) Ways and Means for 
Raising the Extraordinary Supplies to carry on 
the War for Seven Years, etc., 1757, 8vo. — 

(7) Rea. sons huvibly offered against Laying any 
fwrther British Duties on wroux/U siltes of the 
mamfaUure qf Italy, the Kingdom of Napl^ and 


Siedy, or Holland, 1758, -{8) A Plan for the 

EstahUshment of Charity- douses for Exposed or 
Deserted Women and Girls, an I Penitent Pro- 
stitutes; Observations concernimj the Foundling- 
Hospital, Shewing the III Consu^ en ',■? of givi .g 
Public Siq)pori thereto ; Gonsidmitio is rclaiing to 
the Poor and the Poors-Loios oj Ehq ird.; uUo .4 
New System of Policy, most humid i projmsed, for 
Relieving, Employing, and Orderinij (he^Poor oj 
England; and Fomis of the prin ij-rd Accounts 
necessary to be kepi for those /*urpnses, li’j8, 4lo. - 
(9) Orders appointed by Ilis Majestic {K^na Chari es 
I.) to be strait! y observed, for the f 'eventing avd 
Remedying of the Dearth of Grains and. VieiuaU 
(a reprint), 1758, 8vo. — (10) A Proposal f or mahinj 
a Saving to the Public qf Many Thousand Pounds 
a Year in the Cluirge of Maintaining lli.s Majesty's 
Marine Forces, 1758, 4Lo. — (11) Ctdadidivns and 
Observations i elating to an Additional Duty upon 
Sugar, 1759, s. sli. fol. — (12) A Slate of the British 
Sugar-Colony Trade ; shewing, that an A di^itional 
Duty of Twelve Shillings per 112 Pounds Weight 
may he laid upon Brown or MuscMvado Sugar, 
17.59, 4to. — (13) Farther Obsevvations concerning 
the Fonndling-llospilal, 1759, 4to.->(14) A Clwi- 
puiation of the Money that hath been exorbitantly 
Raised upon ths People of Great Britain by the 
Sugar- Pkmiers, in One Year, from January 1759 
to January 1760, 17G0, s. sh. fol. — (15) To the 
Printer of the Gazeltee.r. A list of the various 
classes of ptcople employed in . , . the Woollen 
Manufactory ; A State of the Export. s to and 
Imports from the Bntish Sugar-colonies ; Facts 
. . . relating to the new Malt Tax, etc., etc., 17G0, 
obi. fol. — (16) A Representation concerning the 
Knoudedge of (Ammerce as a Naiioiud Concern, 
1700, 4to. — (17) Observations relating to the. Coin 
of Great Britain . . . whercunlo is annexed, Sir 
William Petty's Quantvlimcunque concerning 
Money, 1700, 4to. — (18) Renmns humbly offered 
against laying anyfarthrr Tax upon Mall nr Beer, 
1^60, 8. sh. fol. — (19) General Propositions relating 
to Colonies, 1761, s. sli. 4to. — (20) Brief Observa- 
tions concerning the Management of the War, and 
the Means to prevemi the Ruin qf Great Britain, 
2iid ed., 1761, 4to. — (21) An Historical Account 
of the Naval Power of France, from its first 
P'oundation to the present Time, with a Slate of 
the English Fuheries at Neiofoundland for 150 
Years past to which is added, a Narrative of 

the Proceedings of the French at Newfoundland, 
from the Reign of King Charles the first to the 
Rign of Queen A nne . . . First printed in the 
Year 1712, and noio reprinted for general Infor- 
mation, 1762, 4to. — (22) Observations relating to 
Brilvih and Spanish Proceedings , ^ to which 
is added a Proposal for replacing Neio Taxes 
on Malt and Beer, 1762, 4to. — (23) Observations 
on the new Cyder-Tax, so far as the same may 
affect our Woollen Manufaetnries, Newfoundland 
Fisheries, etc., 1764, fol. and 4to. — (24) Briff 
Observations and Calculations on the pres^ high 
Prices qf Provisions, 176.5, s. sh. foU— (25) The 
Proposed, commonly called Sir Matthew Dechef's 
Si.herm, for om general Tax upon Houses, laid 
open, etc., date uncertain, but probably in or 
shortly after 1757. — (26) Papers of ephemeral 
political interest.— -(27) MS. catalogue of Mossie'i 
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eollection of economic books, pamphlets, etc., dated 
29th November 1764, Lansdowne MS. 1049 in 
British Museum. 

[lloscher, Political Economy^ vol. i. p. 150, tr. 
Lalor, New York, 1878.— Dr. W. Cunningham, 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce^ vol. 
li., see index; and in Economic Journal, 1891,. 
p. 81. — L. Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Pul. 
Econ,, fr. L. Dyer, 1893, pp. 224, 243. — M'Culloch 
Lit. Pol, Ecm., pp. 251, 330-31. — For date of 
death, Gentleman's Magazine, 1784, pt. ii. p. 876.J 

K.n. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. The early 
history of the relation of master and servant in 
England is tliat of a gradual transition from a 
ndation of status to one of contract. In Anglo- 
Saxon limes thei'o were two classes of workers, 
the ccorls and tlie Ihcows, whose condition 
dillorcd soniewliat. Tho ceorls wore in a 
condi(#on intennodiato hotwoon slavery and 
fieedoin, corresponding to that allowed hy a 
conquering race to friendly natives of an invaded 
cou-itiy : they had a certain choice of masters ; 
they could hold land ; they sometimes had 
slaves of tlndr own ; they had certain rights in 
the TowNMiii* lands ; they might acquire ])ro- 
porty, might juii chase their lieedom and might 
even become thanes. Tho theows were real 
slaves, as if they represented conquered hostile 
natives (nnlivi): they wcie not allowed to leave 
tho land ; they had no remedies against violence 
on the jiart of their master, and an injury done 
to them was a wrong done to the master ; and 
they wore, in fact, freq\iently sold abroad. 
Tho number of these slaves was increased hy 
constant wars and hy tho practice of selling 
oneself to buy food or to jmy a wcregold or to 
rriaintai’' a privilege of asylum. On the other 
hand, slavery tended to disap j)ear under Mio 
inlluoiico of the church, which encouraged 
Manumission ; hut at the same time the ceorls 
probably tended to become worse off. After 
the conq lost, the condition of the actual : laves 
seems to have become bettor, while that of the 
ceorls and the Saxon masters was dopri'ssed ; 
so that we lind them mostly grouped as differ- 
ent varieties of one class of Serfs or Villeins. 
As time went on, tho lot of the villein, though 
painted by Dracton in J 289 in miserable coloui's 
from tho legal ])oint of view, seems to have 
undergone substantial amelioration ; various 
modes of becoming aFliEEMAN became available, 
such as becoming a member of a gild in a jjrivi- 
leged town and remaining in tliat town for a 
year and a day, cscajiing os runaways and not 
being followed up, being emancipated in order 
that they might be engaged as soldiers, and so 
forth ; anil in particulai, he who had entered 
into a contract with his lord was considered as 
a freeman, and such contracts became very 
frequent, for the indefinite villeinage services 
were largely commuted for fixed money pay- 
ments. Thus we find villeins holding laud in 
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their own right and employing labourers; so 
that except locally, in particular manors, the 
grievous incidents of villeinage (see Villein AG f.) 
as described by Bracton seem, os Professor 
Thorold Rogers has pointed out, to have died 
out by the end of tho 13th century, at any rate 
in their extreme form. Tlie tendency to loosen 
the bonds of villeinage through neglect on tho 
part of the lords, or through commutation of 
indefinite services for definite money rents, was 
at the same time somewhat neutralised by a 
tendency to read into the institution of villein- 
age the doctrinc.s of Servitus (q.v.) of tho 
Roman law ; but tho burden of proof came to 
rest on the lord assorting a claim, for much 
land had come to bo held under villeinage tenure 
by persons whose status was that of freemen ; 
and in the meantime tho iiresumptiou of law 
was in lavour of fieedom, so that no seizure 
could be ellccted of any person alleged to bo a 
villein. Tims things went on until tho year 
1349. In the meantime a great class of free 
labourers or craftsmen had s])ruug up in the 
towns ; united in Gilds {q.v.) they were fiee as 
against the world, but were much restricted by 
tlie byo-laws of tho gihls, which themselves 
restricted the individual liberty of non-members 
os far as they could, through prescription or 
custom, assert the right of doing so. In 1349 
came tho gieat jdague, which thinned the ranks 
of labourer and raised the rate of wages. This 
was felt by tho employers of the day to bo a 
great evil ; the old rights of villeinage were 
1 ^asserted, and various attempts wore made to 
enforce them. From the middle of tho 13th 
to the middle of tho 14th century the struggle 
lasted. Tho villeins resisted being interfered 
with, by litigation, by force, by rebellion, by 
ignoring tho Ordinance of 1349 and tho con- 
Imning statute 0 *“^ 1351 which attempted to 
regulate wages ; and on tho otlier hand, pass- 
ports for travelling, poll-taxes, attempted 
exclusion from a{)prcnticeship, investigation 
of pedigrees, and ' ’ e like, were set in force ; 
but tho ujishot was a practical defeat of the 
lords, for we find no averment in Jack Cade's 
rebellion of 1450 that the exactions of tlie lords 
were a grievance. By the time of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth, villeins in gross — that is, persons 
whose persona^ status was that of villeinage — 
had almost died out ; villeins regaidant — that 
is, persona holding under villeinage teniu’e, and 
who might possibly be freemen — became merged 
in the copyholders ; ami the last reference to 
villeinage occurs in a law-suit of the year 1G18, 
in which it was jilcadcd. Simultaneous with 
the decadence of the villeinage system was the 
growth of free labour ; but its grievance was 
tho wa^t of work. Tho population grow much 
more rapidly than the means of support ; and 
though many became attached to the manor- 
houses as “ idle serving men " whose wages wore 
nominal but who were fed and lodged, there 


were still many reduced to vagrancy. This 
feature of English life first becomes extremely 
prominent during the reign of Henry VIII., and 
it was thought fit to enact the most severe laws 
against vagrancy or wandering in search of 
employment, from the place of settlement, 
without licence to do so. The attempt to 
suppress vagrancy was combined (5 Eliz. c. 4) 
y^ith an attempt to regulate wages and to keep 
craftsmen under control : aj)preTiticcsliip was 
enforced ; craftsmen must render service in 
their craft when called upon, and that at rates 
to be fixed by the justices at Easter sessions ; 
and refusal to do so was enforceable by im- 
prisonment. As regards workmen, the policy 
of the act of Elizaheth was the policy of English 
law until 1867 : breach of contract of service 
remained until that year an olfonco punishable 
by imprisonment ; and a long series of acts 
extended the principle to particular cases and 
made it, after the Union, apply to Scotland. 
Any ahlo-bodied person not having any visible 
means of livelihood could, at law, he put to 
service ; but a large part of the original act 
had long fallen into abeyance, for the justices 
had long ceased to assess wages at sessions. 
Overlaj)piug these acta were the series of 
Factouy Acts from 1802 onwards, and the 
Merchant Shij)})ing Acts ; and in 18G7 the 
contract of service was finally reduced to the 
same coiiditiou as any other contract, and 
breach of it made ])uuishablc, except in 
particular instances, oidy by damages, while 
combination was no longer illegal os a means of 
keeping u]) or raising wages, and the restrictions 
on tlie emigration of workmen were removed. 
The relation of master and servant is thus now 
a question of contract; hut Mr. Macdouell 
points out in Master and ServaiU that there are 
still some points in respect tq which the maxims 
of English law seem to a greater or less extent 
to have been founded on the relation of status. 
These are ; that a master is justified in com- 
mitting an assault in defence of his servant, or 
a servant of his master ; that possession by the 
servant is possession by the master, and that 
the master is liable for his servants’ acts, ap- 
parently to an extent beyond that traceable 
to mere agency ; that an action lies for enticing 
away or harbouring a servant ; that the master 
has, in theory, a right of correcting his servant, 

’ though this is now probably not the law ; and 
that in many cases somewhat outside the 
domain of more agency, acquisitions by the 
servant ore acquisitions for the master. Besides 
thi.-., ';he older ideas seem to cling to the word 
“ servant,” so tliat it is very difficult to frame 
a definition of it, applicable to all cases, from 
those of a Carriers Act to an action by a father 
for loss of his dau^jhter’s services by seduction 
of her. Mr. Macdonell suggests the following: 

One who for a consideration agrees to work 
lubject to the ord^ ot another.” 


[An excellent historical summary, with full 
references, is given in Macdonell’s Master and 
Sermnt; which, with Smitu's Master and Servant^ 
and Eversley’s Jjiw of the Domestic Relations^ may 
also bo consulted for the law. I >r the Scots law, 
see Fraser’s Master and Servant.— See Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England.—'Qxoom, CvnsiiiniiovM 
Law {Somersett’s case and the notes upon it). See 
Manou.] ‘a. d. 

MASTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. Some of 
these societies aim at providing the benefits 
of insurance and trade protect on for their 
members, without any special re.^srcnce to their 
relations with their work-poople, while others 
have been formed for the express purpose of 
joint rcsisUnce when individual euiployera 
have found themselves too weak to ct'pc wuh 
the growing strength of the men’s trade unions. 
’J'ho majority, however, may be considered to 
have both ohjecLs iu view. ’J'here are at pfre.sont 
about 100 of tlicse masters’ ass<^ci:itions in 
existence, about a quarter of the total number 
being connected with the hniMing tr^de. 
Being “tempomry or ]K!rmanent dhinbinations 
for regulating the relations hetween workmen 
and masters, or masters and masters,” they 
are trade unions within the meaning of the 
trade union acts. Few, however, are registered 
under iho.so. statutes (see Tuauk Unions ; En- 
ginelkingThades, App., A^ol. I.). T. {}. 8. 

MAvSTROFINI, Mauco (19th century), born 
at Monte Compatri near Rome. He became an 
ahbe, and is best known to economists through 
his book on usury, Le utnire (Rome, 1831), 
which w'as well received, republished several 
times, and gave rise to much discussion. 
Though Mastrofini lived in last century, his 
opinions entitle him to be ranked among the 
caponists. His hook in fact revives the old 
disputes as to the lawfulness of interest (see 
Canon Law). 

Mastrofini analyses the question of usury, taking 
it primarily from the standpoint of the ecclesiastic 
and of the moralist, rather than from that of the 
political economist. He argues from a desire to 
reconcile the doctrine of the church with the 
requirements of economics, and with a somewhat 
ostentatious displ.ay of learning in sui)port of a 
theory, already hioached by other writers, that 
the prohibition of the canonists referred not to 
interest received on money, but to usury in its 
more modern sense, that is to say, to exorbitant 
interest. He therefore asserts tl' a tooderate 
compensation for the loan of capn.*. it theologi* 
cally permissible. He further maintains that the 
church prohibition had reference only to poor 
debtors. But while we may appreciate Mastrofini’s 
endeavours to legalise, from a theological point of 
view, a fact which is rooted in the puhljc economy 
of the world, we must recognise that his assertions 
are historically incorrect, and not based on a 
thoughtful interpretation of those on whose testi- 
mony he relies. 

[fossa, Introduction to the Study of PoliUcaJ 
Jeconomy, Loudon, 1893.— Graziani, Le idee eeo* 


¥imich6 degli serUtoH emUiatU e nmagnolif et;c.| 
Modena, 1893, p. 164, and others.] u. r. 
MATERIAL PROPERTY. See Piioperty. 
MATERIAL SERVICES. See Personal 
Services ; Services. 

MATHEMATICAL METHOD IN POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY, The idea of applying mathc- 
matics^to human aflairs may appear at first 
sight an absurdity worthy of Swift’s Laputa. 
Yet there is one department of social scienco 
which by general consent has proved amenable 
to mathematical reasoning — Statistics. Tlie 
operations not only of arithmetic, but also of 
the higher calculus, are applicable to statistics 
(see Error, Law of, and Probadility). 
What has long been admitted with respect to 
the average results of human action has within 
the last half-century been claimed for the general 
laws of political economy. The latter, indeed, 
unlllvf the former, do not usually present 
numerical constants ; but they })osses3 the 
essential condition for the aj)plication of mathe- 
mr tics ; constancy of quantitative — though not 
necessarily numerical — relations. -Such, for ex- 
am]>lo, is the character of the law of Diminish- 
ing Returns {q.v.) \ that an increase in the 
capital and labour applied to land is (tends to 
be) attended with a less than proportionate 
increase in pr<-duco. The language of Func- 
tions is well adai)ted to express such relations. 
When, as in the example given, and frequently 
in economics (see Marshall, J’rindplcSy 5th cd. 
Ijrcfac-c, p. xix.), the relation is between incrc- 
niciUs of quantities, the dilfci'ontial calculus 
is ap})ropriato. In the aimider cases the 
geonictricail rcipresentations of functions and 
their dilfcri'inials may with advantage be 
employed (cp. Curves and Functions). 

Among the branches of tho economic calculus 
simultaneous equatious are conspicuous. Given 
several quantitative —though not in general 
nnmeris.al — relations between several variable 
quaniiLit the economist needs to know 
whether the quantities are to bo regarded as 
determinate^ or not. A beautiful example of 
numerous prices determined by nun.erous 
conditions of supply and demand is presented 
by Prof. Marshall in his “bird’s-eye view of the 
problems of joint demand, composite demand, 
joint supjdy, and composite supply ” {Frinciples^ 
Mathematical Appendix, note xxi. ). ‘ ‘ However 
comidex tho problem may become, w'e can see 
that it is theoretically determinate ” (Ibid.j cp. 
Preface, p. xx.). When we have to do with 
only two conditions, two cui'ves may be advan- 
bigoously em])loyed instead of two equations 
(see Curves and Functions) 

Tho nfithcmatical operaiions which have 
been mentioned, and others—in i)articular the 
integral calculus, are all 'ontained in the cal- 
culus of maxima and minima, or, as it is called, 
of variations ; which seems to comprehend all 
the higher problems of abstract economics 


For Instance, Prof, MarshaU, after writing oiit 
a number of equations “ representing the causes 
that govern the investment of capital and effort 
in any undertaking,” adds, “they may all bo 
regarded as mathematically contained in tho 
statement that H-V [the net advantages] is 
to be made a maximum" {Trine, Math. App., 
2nd and later editions, note xiv.). It was pro- 
foundly said by Mai thus, “ JIany of the questions 
both in morals and politics seem to be of the 
nature of the probleuis de maximis et minimis 
in fluxions.” The analogy between economics 
and mechanics in this respect is well indicated 
by Dr. Irving Fisher in his masterly Mathe- 
matical Investigations. 

The property of dealing ^\ith (piantitics not 
expressible in numbers, wliich is eliaracteilstic 
of mathematical economics, is not to he regarded 
as a degrading peculiarity. It is quite familiar 
and allowed' in ordinary mathematies. Fox 
instance, if one side of a plane triangle is greater 
than another, the angle oi>posite the gi’oater 
side is gi’eater than the nngle op})osito the less 
side {Euclid, Book 1. ). C)nantitative statenien ts 
almost as loose as those employed in abstract 
economics occur in tho less pci’fcctly conquered 
portions of niathcniatical physics, with respect 
to the distances of tlie fixed stars, for instance 
(see Sir Robert Ball, ttiory of the Heavens, ch. 
xxi.); e.g. before 1853 it was only known 
that “the distance of 61 Cygni could not be 
more than sixty billions of miles.” It is really 
less than forty l)illion8. 

The instance of astronomy suggests a second- 
ary or indirect use of mathematical method in 
economics, which physical science has outgi’own. 
As the dawn of tho Newtonian, or even of the 
Coperuican, theory put to flight the vain 
shadows of astrology, so tho mere statement of 
an economin prol^em in a mathematical form 
may correct fallacies. Attention is directed to 
tho data which would be required for a scientific 
solution of the problem. Variable (piantities 
expressed in syraboU> are less liable to bo treated 
as constant. This sort of advanhige is obtained 
by formulating the relation between Cjuantity of 
precious metal in circulation and tho general 
level of prices, as Sir John Lubbock (senior) 
has done in his pamphlet On Currency (anony- 
mous, 1840). Thus tho mathematical method 
contributes to that negative or dialectic use of 
theory which consists in meeting fallacious 
arguments on their own ground of abstract 
reasoning (see some remarks on this use of 
theory by Prof. Simon Newcomb in the June 
number of tho Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
1893 ; and compare Prof. Edgeworth, Economic 
Journal, vol. i. p. 627). The mathematical 
method is useful in clearing away tho rubbish 
which obstructs the foundation of economic 
'science, as well as in affording a plan for the 
more regular part of the structure. 

The modest claims here made for the mathe* 



matical method of political economy may be 
illustrated by comparing it with the literary or 
classical mi-lhod in the treatment of some of 
the higher problems of the science. The funda- 
mental priiieij'lo of sujiply and demand has 
been stated by J. S. Mill with much precision 
in ordinary language {Pol. £con., bk. iii. eh. 2, 
§§ 4, 6, and, better, review of Thornton, Ihsscr- 
tationSf vol. iv.). lint he is not very ha])])y in 
indicating the distinction between a rise ol 
price which is due to a diminution of supply— 
the disj)Ositions of the buyers, the Demand 
Curves remaining constant — and the rise of 
price which is due to a displacement of the 
demand curve. He ap})ears not to perceive that 
the position of equilibrium between supply and 
demand is determinate., oven where it is not 
unique — a conception su})plied by equations with 
multiple roots or curves intersecting in several 
points. The want of this conception seems to 
involve even Mill’s treatment of the subject in 
obscurity (7 bZ, Emi., bk. iii. ch. 18, § 6). 

The use of simultaneous equations or inter- 
secting curves facilitates the comprehension of 
the “ fuiidiinicntal symmetry” (Marshall) be- 
tween the forces of demand and supply ; the 
litterateurs lose themselves in wordy disputes 
os to which of the two factors “regulates” or 
“ determines ” value. 

The disturbance of the conditions of supply 
by a tax or bounty, or other impediment or 
aid, gives rise to jjroblcms too comi)licated for the 
unaided intellect to deal with. Prof. Marshall, 
employing the mathematical theory of Con- 
sumers’ Kent, reaches the conclusion that it 
might theoretically be advantageous to tax com- 
modities obeying the law of decreasing returns 
in order with the proceeds to give bounty to 
commodities following the opposite law {Prhi- 
dpks, bk. V. ch. xiii. § 7). /fhe want of the 
theory of consumer’s rent rondois obscure Mill’s 
treatment of the “gain” wliich a country may 
draw to itself by taxing exports or imports {Fol. 
Econ., bk. v. ch. 4, § 6 ; cp. bk. iii. ch. 18, § 5). 
This matter Is much more clearly expressed 
by the curves of Messrs. Auspitz and Lichen 
{Unlcrsuchungm, Art. 81). 

The preceding examples presuppose free com- 
petition ; the following relate to monopoly. The 
relation between the rates and the traffic of a 
railway is shown with remarkable clearness by 
the aid of a diagram in the appendix to Prof. 
Hadley's Railroad Tratisporiaiion. By means 
of elaborate curves Pi’of. Marshall shows that a 
government having regard to the interest of the 
consuu ing public, as well as to its revenue, may 
fix a much lower price than a monopolist actu- 
ated by mere self-interest. The taxation of 
monopolies presents problems wliich require the 
mathematical methpd initiated by Cournot. 
His reasoning convinces of error the following 
statement made by Mill (bk. v. ch. 4, 6) and 
others : “ A tax on*iai’e and high-priced wines 


will fall only on the owners of the vineyard,” for 
“ when the article is a strict mono])oly . . , 
the price cannot be further raised to compensate 
for the tax.” Cournot obtains by mathematical 
leasoniiig the remarkable theorem that in cases 
w'here there is a joint demand for articles mono- 
polised by dilferent individuals, the laircliasor 
may come olf worse than if ho had deti^t with 
a single monopolist. This case is more import- 
ant than at first .appears (Marshall, 1’ri'n.r.., 2nd 
ed. bk. V. ch. x. § 4, 5th cd. bk. v. ch. xl § 7). 

Under the head of monopoly may bo placed 
the case of two individuals or corporate units 
dealing with each other. The indeterminateness 
of the bargain in this case is perhaps best con- 
templated by the aid of diagrams (sec on this 
case article on Exchange, Value in, and 
references Ihcrc given). 

These ex.amplcs, which might bo multiplied, 
seem to prove the uselulncss of the mathdaiati- 
cal method. But the estimate would be im- 
perfect without taking into account the abuses 
and defects to which the metliod is liable. G'ljo 
of these is common to every organon— especially 
new ones — liability to bo overrated. As Proj’. 
Marshall says, “ When the actual conditions of 
particular juoblcms have not been studied, such 
[mathematical] knowledge is little better than a 
derrick for sinking oil-wells where there are no 
oil-bearing sti'ata.” Again, the mathematical 
metliod is a machinery, the use of which is 
very liable to be overbalanced by the cost to 
others than the maker of acquiring it. Not 
only is mathematics a foreign language “ to the 
general ”; but even to mathematicians a new 
notation is an unknowm dialect which it may 
not repay to learn. As Prof. Marshall says, 
“ 1 1 seems doubtful wdiethor anyone spends his 
1111 *" well in reading lengthy translations of 
economic doctrines into mathematics that have 
not been made by himself.” 

This estimate of the uses and dangers of mathe- 
matical method may bo confirmed by reference 
to the works in the subjoined list ; which does 
not pretend to be exhaustive. 

[Auspitz, 11., und LiebenK., Untersuchungeniiber 
die Thcorie des iVascs.— Cournot, A., Recherches 
sur les Princij)es Mathhnatiques de la TMorie dcs 
Richesscs, 1838.— Dupuit, E. T., De la mesure de 
VUlililedes Travaux Publics, Annalos des Pouts 
ct Chaussees, 2e serie, 1844 ; De Vinji/umce des 
Peages. . . .Ibid. 1849.— Edgeworth Y., Maihe^ 
matical Psychics, 1881 ; Presidential Address to 
Section F of the British Association 1889. — Gossen, 
H. H., Entvdchelung der Oesetze des menschlichen 
Verkehrs, 1855, new cd. 1889. — Jenkiu, Fleemiug, 
Orqphic Representation of Laws qf Supply and 
Demand, and other pajiers, collected in Papers, 
Literary, scientific, etc., 1887. — Jevons, W. Stanley, 
Theory of Political Economy, 2nd ed. 1878, 8rd 
ed. 1888. — ^Keynes, J. N., Scope and Method oj 
Political Economy. — Lauuhardt, W., Maths* 
matische Begrundung der VolhMhscJwftskhre 
1885. — Marshall, Alfred, Principles qf Economics 



5tli od. 1907. — runtulenui, M., Principii Jl. 
Kconomia l^ura . — Pareto Vilfredo, Artieles in tlia 
Giormh deijli KcAmmviti (1892 and 1893, sum- 
marised in the Eaniomic Journal for March 1899, 
p. 113). — Wall as, Lion, fitments d'Ki'ouomie 
Politupie pure, 2nd ed., and other writings.— 
Wi(’kstei'd, P. H., Alphabet of Eronnmc Scia}ce.- 
A list of matheinatico-econoniio liooks is given in 
the firsf aj)})cudix to Jevoiis’s Tltfxmj. f. y. E. 

MATHIAS m SAINT JKAN, Jean £on 
(1 (500-1 GSl), known as Frcre procurcur giniral 
of the Carniclito trials in France, pub. under 
the name of “an inhabitant of Nantes,” Ac 
Commerce IIo)wraUe on Considtfations poliliqnes 
Cfmlenant lea motifs de nieesaiU, d'honneur et de 
profit qui ae trowent A funner dcs Conipa/jnics de 
toulcs personnes pour VEntrdim du Ndjoec de 
Met en Framx, Nantes, 1G16. 

As shown by the title, this book initiates the 
}>olic)| followed later tiy Colbert wlien he en- 
couraged the foundation of tlie great tiading 
companies with both Indies, the Levant, and 
Senegal. M at Ida's has a general and a special object. 
His general object is to demonstrate the natural 
mset iliicss and legitimacy of international trade 
and navigation, “ which atl'ord the most convenient 
and easy means granted by Cod to establish a 
jierfect and uiuversal society amongst the natioius 
of tho earth" (j). 13.3), an argument on which 
Mathias extensively dilates with great warmth 
and insight. Ills special object is to prove that 
French naA'gatiou being in a condition of utter 
decay, which he ascribes to the national want of 
enterprise, to depreciation of trade as a profession, 
and to tho keenness of foreign competition, the 
securest way to emerge from this state of statpia- 
tion is to establish powerful trading and maritime 
coinjianics, the shares of which ought to be sub- 
scribed by the Vviiwch noblesse ; this, he maintains, 
can bo done without any fear or danger of a loss 
of status on their part. lie also gives dota'/led 
statistical information on the imports effected in 
French ports by foreign bottom.s, and calculates 
the pi.>fitfl which foreigueis deiivo from these 
imports. 

As to the practical legislation recomiut-adcd, 
Mathias is not very consistent with his premises 
on the inherent nsefulne'.s of international trade. 
In his opinion the exclusion of foreign flags and 
strict reciprocity of custom-house duties would be 
insullicient to restore jirosjierity to French trade, 
and he advocates tho return to the “ ju.st and wise 
by-laws" (p. 61), against foreign merchants which 
compelled them to take up their abode in the house 
of a known merchant,' and to ofl'cr their wares for 
sale at once. But he did not allow them to act as 
agents of foreign commercial houses. B. ca. 

MATTIA (di), Nicola (18th century). 
Mattia, in rejily to the inquiry made in 1802 
by the Nea})olitau goveinim.nt as to the best 
moans of* maintaining the poor (see Maeulli), 
says that charity can bo but a temporary 
remedy in doing this which can only be 
secured by placing poor citizens in a position 

1 See for similar English custom, Mkaciiants, Alibk. 


to supply their wants by their own work. The 
real remedy for begging and vagrancy is to 
cliniiiiato the causes ot the evil by encouraging 
the sources of W'calth. Charitable assistance 
should be temporary, and only given to llioso 
jj'.cajiablo of work. Almsliniises even should 
be temporary, because the liope of finding 
an asylum in them encourages idleness. 
Vagrancy should be remedied by cultivating 
the uncultivated land in the kingdom of Naples, 
and thus forming a civilised and industrious 
nation. Mattia proposes the establishment of 
houses of correction and the assigning to them 
of waste laud for cultivation. 

JiiJIessioni su Vimpugo del poveri e del vaga- 
bondi, e sid modo di eatirparli didia societd civile, 
ickitmmcule al Regno di Napoli, Najilcs, 1805. 

[See Foriiari, iklle ieorie eeonomiche nellepro- 
vincie napolvtane, vol. ii., Milan, 1888.] U. u. 

MATRICULATION TAX. See Finance, 
Geum \ny. 

MATURITY OF liONDS. A bond, or 
dobeiitui-e, insually mature.s after a given time, 
and is then presentable for rcileiiiption to the 
issuing state or corporation like a matured bill. 
Sometimes a boud is “ drawn ” by lot, and is 
then redeemable at jiar, or at some specified 
juice, and those who possess bonds, subject 
to such drawings, should ask their 1 tanker or 
broker to make projier inquiry from time to 
time. A. E. 

MAUGHAM, Rohert (d. 18C2), co- founder 
with Bryan Holme of the Incorporated Law 
r'oeiety, and its first secretary. Maugham was 
ail active promoter of the interests of the legal 
jnofession, and wrote several legal textbooks and 
handbooks. His chief W'ork, from the economic 
standpoint, is his Treatise on the Principles of 
the Usury Laws, in whicdi, taking as a motto 
Shakespeare’s “borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbaudry,” he briefly traces the history of tlie 
statutory regulation of interest on loans, ad- 
versely criticises the proposal made in the early 
years of last cont””y to rcjieal the usury laws 
which fixed the maximum rate of iutcipst at 
5 jier f-eiit, and contends that, while the laws 
may occasionally jircss hardly on individuals, 
it is essentially desirable, in the interest of 
the nation generally and on general jirinciples 
of jmblic utility, tliat there should bo some 
legal restrietTon upon the rate of interest 
demanded. Further, he maintains that there 
are excellent reasons, given in detail, why 
there sliould be some distinction in the law 
between dealing in money anti dealing in other 
species of property. He criticises Beiitham's 
Defence of Usury closely and in detail, and also 
examines the criticism of Lord Redesdale s 
views ^ly Sir ML D. Kvaiis, quotes fi'oni Grotius, 
Pufeiidorf, Vattel, Paley, Bacon, Blackstone, 
and Adam Smith, and refers also to the Jewish 
regulations, which were political rather than 
ethical. Maugham also wrote a treatise on ihs 



law of copyright, giving a brief historical view, 
and examining the library tax, piracy, transfer, 
principles of the laws, the then state of copy- 
right law, with extensive citation of cases, 
precedents, etc. 

A Treatise on the Principles of the Usury Lows; 
with Disquisitions on the Argumenfs oitduced 
against them hy Mr. Bniiham and other writers, 
and a Revieio of Authorities in their Favor, 
London, 1824, 8vo, pp. 81. — A Treatise on the 
Laws of Literary Property, comprising the Statutes 
and Cases relating to Looks, Manuscripts, Lectures; 
Dramatic and Muskal Compositions ; Engravings, 
SciUptnre, Maps, etc. Including the Piracy and 
Transfer of Copyright; with a Historical View, 
and Disquisitions on the Principles and Effect of 
tfye-Laws, Lomlon, 1828, 8vo, pp. 261. 

[Solicitor's .Journal and Reporter, vi. pp. 699, 
and 727. — Dictionary of National Biography, 
art. “Maugham, Rohert.’’] E. n. 

MAUNDY MONEY. Tlie royal alms, known 
as “His Majesty’s Royal Maundy,” are dis- 
tributed annually by the Lord High Almoner 
on Maundy Tlnirsday, on hehalf of the King. 
They consist of vaiions cash payments made to 
persons of both scx(;s over sixty years of age, 
who are in nec('Ssitous circumstances, and who 
have at one time given employment to others 
and })aid rates and taxes. 

One of the maundy gifts is a jiayincnt, made 
in silver coins, of the value of as many pence 
as the years of the I'cigniug sovereign’s age, 
to a like number of persons of both sexes. In 
the present year (1912), therefore, forty-seven 
men and forty-seven women receive the sum 
of 8s. lid. apiece. The money is paid en- 
tirely in silver coins of the nominal value of 
Id., 2d., 3d., and 4d. respectively, and it is 
to these small silver pieces, which are struck 
specially at tlio Royal Mint for the purpo.so, 
that the title “Maundy >I^ney” is applied. 
These coins bear on the obverse the effigy of 
His Majesty, with the in.scription, “ Georgius V. 
D : G : Britt : Oniu : Rex : K : D : lud : Imp ; ; 
and on the reverse the figure “ 1,” “ 2,” “ 8,” 
or “4,” surrounded hy a wreath of oak and 
laurel leaves, and surmounted by the royal 
crown. Tlie edges of the coins arc not milled, 
and the threepences, therefore, are identical 
with the coins of that denomination struck 
for general circulation. Collectors of coins 
frequently purchase the maundy monies from 
the original recipients, at enhanced prices, 
and with the exception of the threepences, a 
few of wliich may (wcasionally find their way 
into circulation, maundy coins do not pass into 
geneiu' use. The first coinage of small silver 
pieces intended solely for distribution on 
Maundy Thursday was struck in 1663. Prior 
to that date silver pence had been strijck for 
general circulation, and the coins wliich fonnc.d 
part of the maundy alms were such os w’cre 
to be found in the ordinary currency of the 
country. 


The title Maundy, applied to the Thursday 
before Easter, is derived from “dies mandati’ 
— the day of the mandate — as, on the day 
before Good Friday, Christ, after washing the 
disciples' feet, gave liis new commandment, 
“That ye love one another” (John xiii. 34). 
Hence arose the custom of w'asliing the feet 
of the poor by royal and other distinguished 
pcrson.s. This ccaemony, wliich was accom- 
panied hy doles of food and clothing, can be 
traced back to the 4fch century. James II. 
was the last king of Engl.and who washed the 
feet of the recipients of the maundy doles, but 
the custom is still occasionally observed in 
Austria and other Euro])Cfln countries. The 
baskets from which the “mandate bread” 
was given away became known as “raaimds.” 

At the ceremony of w^ashing the feet of the 
poor, it was an ancient custom of the kings and 
queens of Engl.and to present one or two <jf the 
most necessitous with a gown from the royal 
wardrobe. This gift was, however, subsequently 
redeemed by a money payment qupposed*to 
represent the x'alue of the garment. 

As no provi.sion was made to ensure the 
suitability ot the maundy gifts to the various 
requirements of the poor persons, somewhat 
rough bartering among the rccipicuta frequently 
took place, and, with a view to chock these 
practices, the various doles were from time to 
time substituted hy money payments, the 
last of the gifts in kind to survive being that 
of clothing for the men, which was distributed 
so recently as the year 1881. It having been 
found, liowevei, that in mo.st instances the men 
parted with the goods for lcs.s than their 
original cost, a sum of £2 : 5s. per head is now 
given instead of clothing. Thus the maundy 
aliijs are at the present time composed entirely 
of cstsh payments, amounting in all to about 
£5. The total sum is made up as follows: 
(1) The gift of pence per year of the sovereign’s 
age, which is handed to the selected persona in 
a white leather purse ; (2) sums of £1 ; lOs. in 
lieu of provisions, and £1 in lieu of the gown 
formerly given by the sovereign, inclosed in 
a rod leather purse ; and (3) a further gift of 
35s. to the women, or 458. to tho men in lieu 
of clothing, this last gift being inclosed in a 
paper packet. 

The ceremony of the distribution of the 
maundy alms, which is of much ' terest, took 
place in the Chapel Royal, Whuohall, from 
1714 to 1890, but since the latter date, the 
chapel having been closed, the gifts arc dis- 
tributed in 'Westminster Abbey. P. E. A. 

MAURICE, John Frederic Denison (1805- 
1872), is noticed here for his conncctfon with 
the Christian socialists (see Christian Social- 
ism). We must roinember, however, his protest 
against the “attempt to treat a human being 
os composed of two entities, one called religions, 
the other secular,” Asearlyas 1886 heexprcssed 



his conviction that “political economy is not the 
foundation of morals or politics, hut must have 
those for its foundation or be worth notliing.” 
For many years he brooded over social 
questions. As chaplain at Guy’s Hospital, we 
find him regretting liis own helplessness. In 
1840 and again in 1842 weighty letters from 
Mr. panicl Macmillan, on the divorce of the 
Church and the leaders of the worlcing classes, 
addressed to Archdeacon Hare, and forwarded 
to Maurice, gave much food for thought. In 
1844 ho made acquaintance with C. Kingsley 
and was aj^pointed in 1846 chaplain at Lincoln’s 
Inn. In the same year Mr. Ludlow suggested 
to him a scheme for hringiiig tlio leisure and 
good feeling of the Inns of Court to bear ujion 
the destitution and vice of the neighbourhood. 
In 1848 he became editor of PoUticfi for the 
People, a weekly publi(;ation, which only lived 
threiigh seventeen numbers. The first number, 
on 6th ^lay, contained a characteristic article by 
him on “ Fraternity." In December of the same 
y^ar the Biltic readings were begun, from wdiich 
sprang the meetings with working-men, held at 
Maurice’s house during 1849, These meetings 
bore fruit in the starting of a Tailors’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, Maurice had appeared, at 
times, somewhat lacking in enterprise ; he had 
a natural distrust of tlie spasmodic energy of 
the “go ahead,” In advocating co-operation, 
he did not commit himself to any specific social 
plan. He remained throughout tnio to the 
conviction that the fundamental fallacy lay in 
“ assuming that landa^ goods, money, or labour 
are the basis of society, whereas human re- 
lations not only should, but do, lie beneath,” 
In November 1850 ajipeared the firet number 
of the ChrHian Socialist. By socialism 
Maurice meant “ the ackuowlcdgmejit-. of 
brotherhood in heart, and fellowship in work.” 
The name suggested a struggle with unsocial 
Christians and un-Christian socialists. Yeara 
afterwards he justified its use on similar 
grounds. Yet above all he dreaded the lorma- 
tion of a now party with himself as leader. 
He protested against elaborate machineiy, and 
held that to build associations upon decrees of 
a central board, was to build upon the sand. 
He saAv clearly the danger of weakening moral 
influence by intermeddling with commercial 
details, and recognised in the Working-Men’s 
College, founded in 1854, a more excellent way 
of serving co-operation. The following i)assago, 
written in 1849, and roi)eatcd almost verbatim 
in 1868, represents his economic faith. “The 
state, 1 think, cannot be communist ; never 
wll be ; never oiigdit to be. It is by nature 
and la]j^B conservative o* individual rights, 
individual possessions. . . . But the church, 

I hold, is communist in principle ; conservative 
of individual rights and property only by 
accident. . . . The union of church and 
Btate ... is precisely that which should [ 


accomplish the ftision of the principles of 
communism and property.” It is noteworthy 
how closely this view resembles that of the 
CAx>jon Law {q.v.) towards private property. 
Nothing is easier than to criticise the Christian 
socialists : that the co-operative societies started 
by them mostly failed, while those started by 
the hard-headed workmen of the north (see Co- 
operation) succeeded, w'as only what was to 
be cxj)ected. Yet even the direct results were 
not without importance, since the act of 18.52, 
which legalised the i) 08 ition of such societies, 
was mainly their work. It is, however, to the 
indirect results that we must chiefly look. If 
the whole attitude of the working-class leaders 
towards religion and culture has been revolu- 
tionised, if the church of England, in its 
relations with the English people, has felt the 
breath of a new spirit, it is to the Christian 
socialists, and above all to Maurice, that the 
result is in large measure due. When he 
died there was a burst of popular grief such as 
had not been, it was said, since the death of 
the Duke of ’Wellington. Mystic, subtle, as 
he might he, working men understood him, 
because he understood them and their require- 
ments — that a message for them to grasp must 
bo something other and more living than mere 
opinions. 

Of his forty-eight published volumes, not one 
is directly concerned with economic questions, 
and yet of all of them it may be said, as of his 
preaching at Lincoln’s Inn, that whatever turn 
they take, they bring one’s tlioughts to the present 
day. As a good e 2 iiitq)le of his manner may be 
cited the Lecture on masters and servants, in 
Social Morality, London, 1869, 8vo. 

[For his attitude towards social qne.stions see the 
correspondence in his life, edited by his son, 
Frederic Maurice, London, 1884, 8vo, 2 vols., 
and Charles Kij’gsley’s Life, edited by Mrs. 
Kingsley, London, 18/7, 8vo, 2 vols. — Art. by 
l*roL John on ” Genossenschaftsbewegung” in Zeit' 
schrift Jut V olkswirthschaft (Wien, band iii. heft 
iii. October 1894^ -—Art. by Thos. Hughes in 
Econ. Review, April ir.91.] H. E. E. 

MAUVILLON, Jakob (1743-1794), an emi- 
nent German economist of the school of the 
Pin^siocRATS, was born at Leipzig, the son of a 
Frenchman settled there as teacher of languages. 
He studied the science of engineering, and in 
1771 entered the Carolinum at Cassol os 
teacher of military architecture ; here the title 
of captain was conferred on him in 1778. In 
1784 he was called to* the Carolinum at 
Brunswick os teacher of jiolitics and military 
tactics ; here he attained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. His literary career began with trans- 
lating French and English works and treatisei 
into perman, particularly the Histoire philo- 
sophique et politique dee ^tahlissements et du 
commerce des Europiens dans les deux Indcs, by 
Raynal (Hanover, 1774-78). His conversion 
to the doctrines of the [ihysiocrats was brought 



about by translating Turgot’s JUJlexions sur la 
formation et la distribution des richcsscs. Tliia 
ap^mred at Tjcnigo in 1775, under the title of 
UntersucJiiimjcn'uberdie Natur und den Urspning 
der lickhthwner und ikrcr Vertheihing unter den. 
verscfdcdciicn Glicdcrn der biirgerlicJien Gesdl- 
iclmft (Enquiries into the nature and origin of 
Riches, and their distribution among the various 
members of Society). He came forward as a 
convinced adherent of the new doctrine in the 
SamrrUung von Aufsdtzen uher Gegcnst'dnde a us 
der Staatskunst, Staatswirihsclmft vnd ncucstcn 
Staaiengeschichtc (Collection of Essays on matters 
of Politics, Political Economy, and the most 
recent State -History), 1st vol. 1776, 2nd vol. 
1777. Besides a number of economic treatises 
by foreign authois, including J. TucKEii’s^’oar 
Tracts^ the work also contains an exhaustive essay 
by Mauvillon himself: — Von der bjfentlielien und 
privaten Ucppigkcit und den wahren MdlHii ihr 
zu steuern, nach den Orundsdtzen der veueren 
franz'dsisclien Fhysiokraten (On Public and 
Private Ijiixury (lAixe), and the true means of 
checking it, according to the principles of the 
later Ereiich Physiocrats). This essay is re- 
markable, that in it for the first time, evidently 
bon’owed from the French compilation “ Physio- 
cratie,” by Du Pont (1768), the expression 
“ physiocratio system ” was employed for 
Quesnay’a doctrine, and “ Physiocratists ” for 
his followers.' Mauvillon dedicated the book 
to 0. W. Dohm, his colleague, at that time 
professor of cameralistic science at the Carolinum 
atCassel, wliose autagonifiin to the “physiocratio 
system ” he knew, and whom he, in the dedica- 
tion, invited to a rejoinder. Thence a literary 
conflict arose round the “ physiocratic system,” 
in which there took part, besides Dohm, who 
answered in a treatise published in the Deutsches 
Museum, Kurze Darstcllung de^^^^hysiocratisclien 
System (Short explanation of the Pliysiocratic 
System) (1778), a large number of other 
political authors. (On this conflict, see article 
German School of Political Economy.) In 
1780, Mauvillon published a rejoinder, Physio- 
kratkche Brief e an den Herm Professor Dohm 
(Physiocratic Lottora to Professor Dohm). This 
is his principal work in economics. 

Mauvillon is described by W. Roscher 
as intelle<itually the most important of 
the German physiocrats. That, however, is 
saying too much, since this position is un- 
doubtedly duo to SCHLETTWEIN {q.V.). Mau- 
villon acknowledges- in the Physiocratiselie 

1 Du Pont has generally boon regarded in economic 
litemu.Mi as tho originator of the exjtression “Physio- 
cracy.” In my edition of the Oeuvres de Quesmy, 
(Frankfurt A. M., IbSS), I have, at p. 096 note, shown 
that this expression occurs half a year before the 
publication of Du Font’s work, in the KiMnUrides du 
Citoyen, and indeed in an essay by tho Abbe bM/deait. 
As Quesnay had, as ecUtor, assisted on arranging the 
title-page of tlie riiysiocracy^ in which hts wiitings am 
collected, I believed the autliorship of tiie woid 
belonged to Quosnay, and all tho more beiiauso Du Pent 
himself Itad never claimed it a. u. 


Brief e (Physiocratic Letters). themselves, that 
he has read but little of original physiocratic 
compositions. “Tliere may thus perhaps be 
many things in my essays that are not entirely 
physiocratic, or that have not been said, or 
have been expressed dilferently, by the French 
oconomisls. All that I desire is, tliat what I 
have said should be jiroved to be true.^* But 
if a name is needed, call it Maiivillonish" (p. 
202). This “ Maiivilloiiish ” idea apparently 
causes him, in the treatise on “ Luxury,” to 
arrange tlie three social classes in such a 
manner that tho landed gentry Ibrm a member 
of the productive class ; but on the oilier liand 
besides tlie sterile uiiju-oductive class is made 
a special salaried class, composed of public 
oflicials, clergy, artists, and so forth, ilauvillon 
shaies the full enthusiasm of the French jdiysio- 
crats for their opinions. Qiicsnay’s system is 
not to him like any other, that has advantages 
and disadvantages, but it is the only true 
system ; it must, like virtue, be the best under 
all circumstances. — The co-opciatioq of Maw- 
villou, ill the woik published by Count H. G. 
Miiuboau : De la Monarchie Prussienne sous 
Frediric le grand^ 1788, is well known. Mau- 
villon also published this work, some years after- 
wards, in German, under the title of Von der 
Preussischen Monarchie unter Friedrich dem 
Grossen unter Lcitung des Grofen von Mirabcan 
ahgefasst und in deulsche Uebersetzung heraus- 
gegebenvon J. Mauvillon Herzogt Braunsclmcigi- 
schen ObcrslHeute7ianl{On. thoPnissian Monarchy 
under Frederick the Great. Composed under the 
direction of Count Mirabeau, and published in 
German translation by J. Mauvillon, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of tho Duchy of Brunswick), 1793. In 
the preface he describes his own sliaro of the 
work as follows ; — “ Count Mirabeau really did 
not write this work, and the calumnious rage 
of his enemies and mine has compelled me to 
make this known. Only a few additions in 
the first and last books, and in the article on 
silk manufactures are by him. But to him, 
nevertheless, is mainly due the honour of the 
book, for ho had conceived the idea of it, 
instilled it into me, gave me the means of 
accomplishing it, directed my work, and im- 
proved it very much after it left my hands.” 
Mirabeau’s Lettres d un de ses amis en Allemagnet 
icrites durant les annies 17 86-^0 ^ Brunswick, 
1792, were addressed to Mai lion, who 
published a Geiman translation ot chem that 
same year. 

Mauvillon also wrote several works on military 
science and history which, as remote from economic 
subjects, need not be noticed here. 

[E. licser, art. “Mauvillon” in the Augemeins 
Deutsche Biographic. — W. Roscher, Qeschickte 
der Nationalokoiumie in Deutschland (History 
of National Ecouomics in Genna^), — Coqueli* 
and Guillaurain, Dictionnavre de V Economic PoU 
tique, art. “ Mauvillon.”] A. 0. 



MAXIMUM. See Revolution, French. 
J^IAXIMUM SATISFACTION is the object 
towards which the ecouomic man strives ; the 
Margin, which constitutes economic equilibrium. 
A great part of economic theory may be regarded 
as a statement of the conditions of maximum 
satisfaction (cp. Marshall’s Principles, mathe- 
matici^I appendix, note xiv.). Thus the theory 
of market price — that the demand at that price 
should equal the snp})ly at it (Mill, bk. iii. 
ch. 2) — may bo deduced as the condition of the 
price for which the satisfaction of the buyers 
and sellers should be a maximum. 

It is understood that this maximum is 
subject, or— as the mathematicians say, reJnlive 
— to certain limitations. Thus, in a market, 
it is assumed that ])roperty passes only by 
exchange. It is not denied that an equalisation 
of property would— absti'.rcting uUcrior couso- 
queif;(!s — bo ])roductive of a gioater sum total 
of utility than is produced by the play of the 
market under a regime of unequal property 
(fi!dgwick’§ro/. P!co71., bk. iii. ch. vii. ; Jevons’s 
TJieori/, 2ud ed. p. 153 ; Marshall’s Principles, 
bk. V. ch. xih.). 

It should be understood also that the maxi- 
nivm value of a function (sec Functions) is not 
neccssarilv the greatest possible value, but only 
the greatest of all values in the neighbourhood 
— a peak, but iiot the summit. There may be 
more maoL jva than one ; and one rrurxiimm 
may be gi cater than another (Marshall, loc. cit, 
note). Accordingly, while it is true that any 
disturbance by wliich trade is shifted from an 
ecpiilihrium to a neighbouring position, causes 
a diminution in the sum total of utility, it is 
also true that a disturbance, by which trade 
is shi^'‘d to the neighbourhood of a new 
equilibrium, may cause an iiiciease in thccSUin 
t<ital of utility. The latter kind of change is 
a]»t to occni' when, by a stimulus to increased 
production, the advantages of production on a 
largo s^ale are secured. Now it is quite 
conceivable that such stimulus should be 
gii^en by governmental interposition. Thus, 
wliilo it is right to hold witli Messrs, f uspitz 
and Lichen [Tlieorie der Preise, p. 425) and 
the classical economists, that a bounty causes a 
diminution in the .sura total of utility, the 
organisation of industry being supposed un- 
changed ; it is also right to liold with Pro- 
fessor Marshall that bounty, by bringing about 
a re-organisation of indinstiy, may cau.se an 
increase in the sum total of utility. 

Altogether, the doctrine that maxiraura 
satisfaction, or the greatest general good, is I 
attained by exchange free fror.j government ! 
intervei^ion, is theoroiicady true in a much 
narrower sense than has been supposed by 
many publicisl-s, and even by some theoretical 
economists. Its validity as a handy rule for 
practice is not denied. I 

[There is implied in the preceding argument a I 


certain conception, which it is impossible here to 
express fully, concerning the modification of the 
law of supply— -or SurrLY-cuRVES — which is 
ji.volvt-d in a re-organisation of industry, conse- 
quent on an enlarged scale of production. Tlie 
vi! w expressed on this subject by Mr. 11. 
Cuuynghame in the Economic Journal for March 
1892 may be compared uitli tim view expressed by 
Professor Fdgoworth in the Kam. Journal, vol. iv. 
p. 43(i, and vol. xv. }>. (>2. In his Mnlhemaiical 
psychics, lie li:is pointed out analogies iKjtween the 
principle of inaxinmm utility in economics and the 
principle of maximum energy in physics.] f. y. s. 

MAYOR, the aiiiiually-olectcd chief magis- 
trate of a corporate town in England. 

At the date of Domesday Book toums were 
governed by a pree^msifus, or reeve, and in many 
the payments due fiom the inhabitants to the 
king had hecn commuted for a fixed annual 
amount, ihe jirma biiryi, but there was, as yet, 
no iminici|>al organisation unless the claims of 
London, set forth in the iilatcmcnt addressed by 
ibe corporation to the city of Loudon commis- 
sion (1893), are historically valid. Under Henry 
I., however, London obtained by charter the elec- 
tion of its own shel l If, ])orhaps in place of the 
portreeve, and, in 1191, the citizens extorted 
the recognition of the cotmmim, they had long 
been tiying to gain. This implied complete 
miinicijial self- govermnont under a mayor, to 
the exchnsion of all royal officers except the 
judges ; but the communa must not be con- 
loimdcd with the merchant gild, from which it 
is essentially distinct in idea, though Glanvillc, 
in one jiassage, seems to treat the two as con- 
vertible. terms. Indeed, it cannot be proved 
that London ever had a gilda mcrcntoiia. 

Henry Fitz-Alwyn, the first mayor of London, 
showed, in the affair of William Fiiz-Oshcrt, 
tliat a corporation was not, in any modem sense, 
the champion oyiberty ; and in the year 1200, 
hy piu'chasing a’ charter for the abolition of the 
ancient weavers' gild, the new municipality 
manifested a deternihiation to control, without 
a rival, the trade nud mannfactureR of tlie city. 

The mayoralty of London is typical of the 
office in all other places, the charters of pro- 
vincial towns frequently containing direct 
references to the customs of London as a 
standard. Some to^vns were allowed to have 
mayors at an early date — Leicester, for example, 
in 1208, hut*Norwich had no mayor until 1402. 

The Liber de. Antiqnis Legibus assigns tlie 
date 1189 for Fitz-Alwyn’s mayoralty, hut not 
being a contemporary authority, its evidence 
must yield to that of Richard of Devizes and 
Benedict of Peterborough, who fix the year 
1191 {or tho commmut. Fitz-Alwyn held the 
ofiico for life, and, in 1215, two years after hi! 
dcatlj, the king granted to the city the right 
of electing the mayor animally ; but many of 
the .subsequent mayors served for four or more 
years. 

Tlie customs of London were confirmed by 
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the 13th article of Magna Cliarta, and the high 
position of the mayor is shown by the fact 
that the major de Lundoniis was one of the 
twenty- five barons charged with caiTying out 
the provisions of the charter. 

A mediaeval mayor played an active part in 
regulating the trade of his town. All questions 
arising from contracts between merchants, and 
all mattei-s relating to apprentices, came before 
him, and ho enforced the assize of measures, and 
the Assize of Bkead and Beer. Wine, also, 
was tested by his authority, and the price of it 
might be fixed by his directions. All matters, 
too, relating to breaches of the regulations of 
the craft gilds were determined by him, and 
he thus gained a controlling influence over 
manufactures. 

But more direct methods were not wanting, 
by which the mayor, uitli the advice, of course, 
of his council, settled matters which would now 
be left to the free bargaining of the parties 
concerned, and the Liber AUms of London may 
be consulted to show (pp. 289, 711, 712) that 
there was no hesitation about fixing the prices 
of meat, poultry, and fish, or the wages of 
carpenters, masons, and other workmen wdthin 
the city, while on p. 418 of the same record 
may bo read a document which is nothing less 
than a commercial treaty with Amiens and other 
towns. 

An excellent idea of the i)osition of a mayor 
in a provincial manufacturing town may be 
obtained from Blomefield’s History of Norfolk 
(Norwich volume). 

The history of the London mayoralty, from 
the reign of John, is the history of London 
itself, for which vast matcnals may bo found 
in the records already quoted, and in the 
Statutes of the ReoUm. The mayor of London 
is supposed to have been r<rst styled Lord 
Mayor in 1354, when the fourth charter of 
ISdward III. gave him the honour of having gold 
or silver maces. lie is summoned to sit and 
sign with the privy council the proclamation of 
a new sovereign. The mayor of Dublin, first 
appointed in 1409, was .styled Lord Mayor by 
Charles 11. in 1065, and the mayor of York has 
also for some time boon entitled to the same 
special dignity, A\hich has also been conferred on 
the mayors of Belfast, Birminglnvn, IJverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, Leeds, and other great cities. 

Mayors are now elected under the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1882, 45 & 46 Viet. c. 60, 
from among “the 'aldermen, or councillors, 
or personii qualified to bo sucli,” on the 9th of 
Noven^ber in each year, but the lord mayor of 
.London is elected by the liverymen from the 
number of aldermen, the city of London not 
coming under the provisions of tlie ibove- 
mentioned statute.. The chief functions of 
a modem mayor are to preside over the meet- 
ings of the council, to act as a justice of the 
peace for the borou^, to act as returning officer 


at parliamentary and municipal elections, and 
to revise, with the aid of twn assessors, the 
burgess lists when the borough is not repre- 
sented in parliament. 

[A. Pulling, LawSt Customs^ etc., of London, 
1854. — W. Maitland, Hist, of iondon, 1756. — 
Stubbs, Constit. Hist, and Select Charters. — James 
Thompson, Essay on En^. Municipal Hist., 1867. 
— 11. A. Merewether, Hist, of Boroughs, London, 
1835 . — Lilier de Aniiquis Legihus, CarTulcn Soc., 
1846 . — Liber Alhus {Munimenta Oildholloe Lon- 
donien.ns. Rolls series).] R. u. 

MEAN* is generally us(‘d in the same sen, sc as 
Avera<!E. Some statistieiaiKs re.strict the term 
to that species of average which is the centre 
of a gi-oup fulfilling the Law of Error (see 
Error, Law of). f. y. e, 

MEAN AFTERLIFETIME. This word was 
proposed by Dr. W. Farr {q.v.) to express 
what is often called the Expectation of Life, 
i.e. the calculated length of time that persons, 
in the aggregate, live. “ The idea intended to 
be expressed by ‘expectation of hfe* is the 
mean time wdiich a number of pei.sons at any 
moment of age will live after that moment : it 
is the French vie minjcnne. And this technical 
idea is strictly and sliortly exprcs.scd by after- 
lifetime, a pure English word, formed on the 
same analogy as afterlife.** W. Farr, Vital 
Statistics, p. 478. 

MEAN, ARITHMETICAL. See Average. 

MEAN PRICES. See Prioes. 

MEANS, Method of. The method of 
means or averages is mainly directed to two 
purposes: (1) to ascertain an objeclivc quantity, 
such as the stature of a certain man, by taking 
the mean of several ^llihlo observations ; (2) to 
find a so-callcd “subjective mean,” such as the 
stalire of the “mean man” (Quctelet) which 
may represent or typify tlio members of a 
species. Of these problems the latter kind is 
more frequent in the statistics with which 
political economy is concerned. 

[See Average, and the references given under 
that head.] F. Y. B. 

MEASURE OF VALUE. See Standard. 

MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. Themeasures 
and weights here dealt with are those which 
were in use in this country during the five 
centuries after the Noiinau conquest. At the 
beginning of that i)eriod the various systems 
were beginning to emerge from a te of chaos, 
at the end they were, except for Bcientifio de- 
finition, almost the same as now. During this 
time the units, which were destined to survive, 
were standardised ; statute after statute was 
promulgated, ordering standards to bo kept 
in various places for reference, and officers were 
appointed to examine and condemn false weights 
and measures. The immediate object of these 
acts was mainly fiscal, namely the prevention 
of the frauds on the customs revenue wliioh 
were perpetrated by skilfully varying the si^ 




ot the customary measures. As an instance 
of this fraud may be quoted the chaldron of 
sea-coal which gi-ew enormously in size through 
the imposition of a duty on each chaldron 
landed. 

Some commodities were sold by number, and 
here it must be remembered tliat our ancestors 
countwi by the score, not tlio hundred, the 
latter not meaning necessarily 5 score, but 6 
score and 8, 6 score and 1 2, or C score, accord- 
ing to the locality and the nature of the articles 
enumerated. A thousand being 10 hundreds, 
might bo and sometimes was 1200. A dicker 
was 10, a dozen gcmu’ally 12, but a dozen of 
iron was 6 ])icccs ; a hind of eels 10 sticks of 25 
each ; a hind of skins 110 timbres of 10 each ; 
a hundred of garlics 15 rojics of 15 each ; but 
a hundred of most things was G score, of liorso 
shoes 5 score ; a cade of red herrings was 6 
hundreds, each of 6 score ; a last of herrings 
20 thousands. 

Linear and area measures have not altered 
much sinc^ the 13th century. The table con- 
tained in ]k admcnsurfUiune terrcc printed 
among the SMufes of the Jiealm. as of uncertain 
date, but probably compiled about A.n. 1300, 
is, except for the omission of the land chains, 
exactly tlic same as our modern long measure 
and aica measure. At the time of the com- 
pilation of Domesday Hook, however, and for 
a considerable time after, the area of the acre 
seems to liave varied locally, but the acre, rod, 
and furlong, although originally independent 
units, were already definitely related to each 
other ; the length of the ordinary field in the 
direction of the furrows being a furlong, a field 
a rod wide \va.s called a rod or rood and four 
roods T'^ide an acre. The yard at this time 
was not looked upon as a subdivision oi* the 
furlong, but was merely a cloth measure. The 
Homan mciisiires — the mile, and the foot with 
its subdivisions, were unknown ; the measure 
for long distances was the leuca of 12 quriren- 
tincs or furlongs, which, however, in Domesday 
book was only used for measuring woodland. 
The two other Domesday units of land me isure- 
ments, the Hide and the carucate (see Cauu- 
caoe), have long puzzled anticpiaries. The 
hide seems to has c been a unit foi the n.ssess- 
ment of taxation, not a true measure, although 
a hundred years later in the Dialogtisde Scaccario 
it was stated to bo 100 acres. The carucate 
was as much land as required one }ilough team, 
the bovato or oxgang being the share attributed 
to each beast, an eighth of a carucato if eight 
oxen made a team. Those two units soon lost 
their meaning and became obsolete, the carucate 
first, thf hide after. The fi.st recorded atteinjit 
at standardibing was that of Henry I. who 
ordered that the ulna t yard, hence called 
ulna regis, should be as long as his own ann. 
His example was followed hy Richard I. and 
John, who caused standard yards to be made of 


iron. This yard was not the cloth yard, which 
does not seem to have been legally determined 
till the 1 4th century. Of miscellaneous measures 
o! length and area may ho mentioned — the 
.sidanda or double hide ; solium, about 120 acres ; 
v;rga or customary yard ; tcy, toise, or falliom 
of two yards. 

The standaixl weight from the conquest till 
the time of Henry VIII. was troy weight. The 
troy pound seems to have been an arbitrary 
standard, although attonqils were made to base 
it ujton the weight of a grain of com, by 
defining the pennyweight as the weight of 24 
grains of wheat, and when it was found that 
this wAs not true, altering the number to 32. 
An old weight called the aunccl was abolished 
by the statute of 25 Edward III. Although 
the legal pound was the troy pound, the 
merchants of the 15th century seem to have 
preferred a -pound of 16 ounces; this pound 
was finally legalised by the act 24 Henry VIII. 
c. 3, where it is called haher de payes ; it hod 
already .superseded the troy pound for most 
jtt’actical purposes. The most important table 
of weights in the middle ages was the wool 
weight. 


7 1)>. = 1 clove or nail, some- 
times called great pound, 
14 lb. =1 stone. 

2 Bt01)C=l tod. 

12 stone =1 wey. 


1 3 stone = 1 pocket 
or sarpler. 

16 stone = 1 i»ack. 
26 stone = 1 sack. 
12 sacks = 1 last. 


A load varied from 168 to 17.5 stone. Although 
this was the table ultimately established by 
law, it was actually subject to gi’cat local varia- 
tions. The clove or nail was often 8 lb. The 
atone varied locally from 7 lb, to 20 lb., and a 
long string of statutes did not succeed in making 
it uniform. The same remark applies to the 
sack. A weight called pmidus was sometimes 
used and seems have been about 20 lb. 


For butter — 

3 lb. =1 quart. 

2 quarts = 1 ])Ottle. 

7 or ^ lb. = 1 clove. 

14 lb.=l pot. 

56 lb. = 1 lirkin. 

112 lb.=l kilderkin. 


The atone or petra of lead was 14 lb. 

5 stoue made a pig, pes, forinel, fodmael or font!- 
nellua. ^ 

30 pigs made a charms, carecta, or plaustrata, 
which weight, however, seems not to have 
been distinguished from the fotlier of 19 
hundreds of 108 lb. ciwh. 

The following were tlie must eommon miscellaneous 
weights. 

The bundle or garb of steel contained 30 pieces, 
and 25 pieces made a hundred of 108 lb., the 
bundle was also used for vetches, etc. 

Miirkwf gold or silver = ^ of a troy pound. 

Quintal of iron containeci from 96 lb. to 120 lb. 

Seem or sum of glass was 20 stone of 5 lb. each. 

Wey of cheese was by statute 224 lb., but varied 
locally from 168 lb., i.e. 6 quarters, to 300 lb 
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108 lb. 

Wey of salt, 26 quarters. 

The table of corn measures which can he 
drawn up i'roin 1 -Ith century accounts is identical 
with that now in use. There was, howevci-, 
in use till the reign of Edward III. a bushel oi 
9 gallons (or 2145 oz.), which only became 
obsolete after being declared illegal by numerous 
statutes. The bust attcmjjt to combine weights 
and mca.suros into one system seems to have 
been made by the act of 12 Henry VII. c. 5 
which declared that the gallon of wheat was to 
contain 8 lb. troy. There wore a great numher 
of custoinaiy dry measures. ; the following list 
omits those of which the name only is known. 
Roll - 6 bu.shels. 

Butt of salmon = 84 gallona. 

Cade of tar = ]2 gallons. 

Celdra or chahiron of .sea-eoal or oats = 4| quarters, 
but the coal chaldron varied considerably at 
dilferent dates. 

Cipha or sieve = about 5 f]uarters. 

Coomb of east coast or ring of Huntingdonshire 
= ^ quarter. 

Crannock (lush) of oats = 16 hushel.s. 

Ijaat=80 bushels of corn or 12 barrels of fish. 
Load, seem, or sum = 6 or 8 bushels, or 12 trugg, 
but a sum of oats was 24 trugg or 2 quarteis. 
Mitta or met of salt = 2 hu.sliols. 

Pottle of butter = 2 quarts {u5. under weights). 
Strike = H quarter. 

■Wiiulle of nuts, a Cuniherlaud measure, was a 
bushel. 

A measnic called “water-measure ” was in use 
in the 16th century containing 6 pecks ; it wa.s 
originally legalised for use on board ship, and 
continued to be used for fruit till modern times. 

The liquid measures did not become import- 
ant till the develoj)niont of the wine trade in the 
14th and 15th centuries, wh&i a great numher 
of strange measures were introduced from abroad. 
The barrel was a very variable quantity, almost 
every liquid having a dilferent standard. The 
following wine measures were defined by statutes 
2 Henry VI. o. 14, Richard III, c. 13, and 
23 Henry VIII., viz. : tun, 252 gallons ; ])i))e 
or butt of Malmsey, 126 ; tertian or puncheon, 
84; hogshead, 63 ; tiere^j, 41; barrel, 31^; and 
runlet, 18 J gallona. 

It must be remembered that, ix- dealing with 
any set of mediiEval accounts, the equivalent 
of the various weights and measures given 
above must only be \ised as a rough approxima- 
tion, to be verified or corrected by collating a 
number of accounts of the same place and date. 

[Thorold Rogers, History of Agriesdture and 
Prices^ Oxford, 1866-1887. — Martin, Ruord Inter- 
London, 1892. — Halliwell, Dictionary, 
Archaic and Provincial, London, 1847.— ‘t)ouis- 
thorpo, Measures,* London, 1895. — Round, 
Domesday Studies, Loudon, 1888. — Ellis, General 
hUroduHion to Doi.mday Book, London, 1833.] 
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the physical sciences have tlioir basis in the 
general princi]*lcs of the abstract science of 
sUitieal mecliaiiics — the same primary laws of 
motion governing phenomena, whether of solids, 
liquids, or gases — so, accoiJingto .Ikvons, does 
the structure of economic science, in all its 
branelies, rest on an ab.^tract theory of [>'Titieal 
economy, which concerns itself only with 
general laws, simple in nature, and deeply 
grounded in the constitution of man and the 
outer world, and which he dc.signates “the 
mechanics of sell-in tcrest and utility ” {Theory 
of Volilieal Economy, 2jjd cd. 1879, pref. 
xvii.-xviii., p. 23; art. on “The Future of 
Political Economy ” in FortnUjldly Berkw, 
November 1876, vol. xx. N.S., pp. 624-626). 
This, he says, “ is entirely based on a cal- 
culus of ]>1ea.sure and p.ain ” {Theory, p. 25; 
cp. pref. vii.). For just as the theoiy of 
.statics rests on “the equality ol indelinitoly 
small amounts of energy,” so here economic 
phenomena are “expl.iined by the, coi).si(le»a- 
tion of indefinitely small amounts of pleasure 
and })aiu ” ('i6. loe. a/.); and the laws 
of exchange - value “are found to re.seml)le 
the laws of equilibiiiim of a lever as 
determined by the jirineijfie of virtual velo- 
cities” {ih. loc. ciL, abso eh. iv., see Equi- 
liuiitum). Similarly, in the work of Fiofe.ssor 
Marshall {Prinr/ples of Economies, vol, i. .5th 
ed. 1907,) in wliieli ^'AI.UK {q.v.) is I'oc'ogni^ed 
as the central idea in oeonomie.s, the whole 
structure is at once seen to rest on the balanc- 
ing of indefinitely small increments of utility 
og.iinst the corresponding increments of dis- 
utility (see Discommodity ; Final Dicorke of 
Utility). Still the theory of Utillit, which 
resolts from the conception of “a calculus of 
plea.surc and pain,” is, as Dr. Keynes insists, 
rightly to be regarded as an essential premiss 
rather than as an intcgial portion of economic 
science (cp. Scope and Method of Political 
Economy, 1904, p. 91. n.). A. B, c. 

Dr. Irving Fi.shcr in his Mathematical investi- 
gations in the Theory of Value and Prices, has a 
good chapter on “Mechanical Analogies.” Of 
these the most essential appears to bo the 
analogy between mechanical equilibrium con- 
sidered as a position of maximum energy, 
“ where the impelling and resisti forces along 
each axis will be equal,” and econumio equili- 
brium considci’cd as a position of maximum 
Total Utility, “ where the marginal utility 
and marginal disutility along each axis [each 
branch of iiroduction or coiKSumption] will be 
equal.” So in Prof. Edgeworth's Mall^matical 
Psychics, pt. i. § 2, there is considered the 
analogy between the first principles of economics 
and “those principles of maximum energy 
which are among the highest generalisations of 
1 physics, and in virtue of which mathematical 



asoniiig is aj^plicable to physical plieiiomon a 
lite as coin[)]cx as human life. Professor 
.arshall too has indicated that all the coiidi- 
ons of economic equilibiiiim may he compre- 
Guded in the one condition that the total 
tility or net advantages should be a inaximnni 
Pnadpka of IJiWwmks, IVlathcmatical Ap- 
(‘ndix,*i^nd cd., note xiv.). Put in his lliiid 
lition {ibid, note xiii.) ho a|)pcars to shrink 
■om the wider applications ol this principle to 
‘every field ol economics.” . . . “Such dis- 
iissions havetheir jtlace, but not in atveatisc like 
be ]»rcsent” {ibid. 5th ed. notes .\iii. and xiv.). 

MEDIA ANATA, a ta.x of 50 per cent on 
ho amount of thcii salary, which, from the 
iine of Philip IV., was levied on all Spanish 
.Ificials dining the first year of their appoint- 

nent. ^ . 

I^IEDIA'IYAL FAIRS. The great conti- 
lentaf lairs arc one of the })roniinont charac- 
icristjcs of medi.cval mercantile life, and the 
lart tliey took in the development of inter* 
latmnal cofnmeico and mercantile law is ot 
jons] ‘cuous imi*oitanco. Their origin must bo 
iscribed to the great iiligious feslivals which 
ittracted laigo number.s of iieoplo^ to certain 
places at fixed iieriods, and therefore created 
Lxceplional opportunities for mercantile inter- 
course ; this exjfiains their names (“fair” and 
“foire”-dei^xd Irom “feiial”; “me.ssc” = 
“mass"), and ah o the special pi otoction which 
was given to their freipionters. d'he records ol 
some of them, as, for instance, the lair of St. 
Denis in Paris, go back to the 7lh century, 
but tin time of their fullest development is 
reached in the Dith century, when the six fairs 
of the "Iharanagne country were successively 
held at Provins, Troyes, Par, and Lagny, at 
periods extending over the whole year, and 
were fuiuented by merchants coming from 
ITance, Italy, S[>ain, Savoy, and Switzerland, 
Flandeis and Brabant, England and Germany. 
Thc^e niei chants enjoyed mimerons privik ■■ s ; 
they wcie under the ])rotection of the counts of 
Champagne, not only while they Avero taking 
part in the fair, hut also on llieir way to the 
same, and on their homeward jouniey {ccm~ 
ductus mnulinaruw), which, at a time when 
the plundering ot tiaders Avas a regular source 
of income for the noble iiihahitants of the 
castles near which their roads passed, was a 
considerable advantage, and they could not be 
arrested for debts ]>rcviously incurred. ^ On the 
other hand, claims arising from debts incurred 
at the fair were specially privileged both as 
regards procedure and i>riority. 

A sjuicial “fair” •tribimal was established, 
which ha^ exclusive jurisdii-iion in respect of 
all transactions entered into at the fair, and 
in the case of i.crson.s returning to their 
houses without paying their debts, had povT.r 
to issue a writ requiring the court of the place 
in which the defaulter was resident, to proceed 
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against him. If ueh requisition Avas not com* 
plied Avitii, the city or country to which the 
court belonged Avas placed under “ interdict,’ 
which involved an exclusion of all its citizens 
luuii the privileges of the lair. 

Peing the great iiiteriuitioiial meeiing-l»laccs, 
these fairs ollcrcd exceptional opportunities for 
all money-changing transactions ; and on the 
other hand, the coins issued in Champagne 
A\ere largely used for international payments; 
bonce the expression “troy weight = AYeigbt 
of Troyes. 

rroini.ssory notes and bills of exchange pay- 
able at the fairs Avere convenient remittances 
in aU mercantile countries, and the bankers 
Avho freqin'nted the fairs seem to have estab- 
lished a regular system of clearing among 
themselves. Thus it Avas that not only through 
the inicrehange of goods, hut also through 
personal contact, a lecling of commiinily of 
interests Avas established among traders of all 
nations Aihieh could not fail to ha\'e a civilising 
influence in all countries. A uniformity of 
prices and mcicaniilo customs was established 
to the great advantage of the general ])ublic, 
and the facility for the enforcement ol debts 
and mercantile engagements generally by means 
.f the extensive poAvers of a central trihimal, 
fostered trade by diminishing its ri.sk s. 

Through local causes, the fairs ol the Cham- 
pagne began to decay in tlie middle ol tlie 14tb 
ceiituiy, and some time afterwards those of 
Pvons*' began to assume an increased import- 
ance, winch reached its climax in the 1/th 
century. At the same time the fairs in 
Germany, especially the one at krankfoit-on- 
tbc-Maiii, began to develop, without boAvevei 
at any time attaining the international import- 
ance of the French ones. The Leii.zig fair 
obtained pre-cmii.*nce m the 18th, and had 
great importaiieo Unoughonttlm ll'th century, 
init it has iioav ceased lo exercise any material 
inlluouro. Tlic KiTOl fail' of Nijiii Novgorod 
ill Russia is likcAvisi' ' liling. 


[The iiiformatk.n given above is mostly derived 

from Goldschmidt, Universalgcschichtcdesllandds- 
rechts, a hook full of iuterchlmg economical infor- 
mation. Fee also the numerous authorities quoted 
by Goldschmidt, e.specially Bourquelot, Mudes 
surlesfoircs de WiavqiagTie: see also Dr. Rathgcn s 
article: MilrkU uud Messm in ( 'onrad s /kmci- 
wth'tcrbuch, and the authoi itie.s mentioned therein ; 
article “Foirc,” by Turqot, in Encyclopcdte of 
Didkkot and D’Alembert ; set ako Mauki/p. J 

E. S. 

MEDICI, The. Though Florence was long 
shut out from unrestricted access to the sea, 
her trade and industry early cxceode^ 
towns smell as Fisa and Taicca, Avliich had the 
command of ports. The feudal a ristocracy Avas 
overthrown by the industrial classes ; the nobles 
were compelled to live within the walls and to 
submit to republican rule ; and their repeated 
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attempts to recover their former ascendency 
never succeeded for any length of time. The 
commonwealth rested essentially on commerce 
and the arts. The jtopulation, for political as 
for other jiurposca, was regimented in trade 
gilds ; associations of this kind had long 
existed, but they received their delinitive or- 
ganisation only in the latter part of the 13lh 
century. Their number, after several changes, 
was iixed at twenty-one — seven greater and 
fourteen lesser. The most important industries 
were rejircscutcd by the greater gilds, espe- 
cially by the cloth-weavers, or Calimala,^ the 
silk-weavers, and the money-changers. The 
wools of Italy were coarse, from the neglected 
condition of pasturage, as of agriculture gener- 
ally ; and the cloth -weavers imported wool 
from France, Flanders, Spain, and Portugal, 
England, and Scotland. The manufacturers 
of the Calimala wore forbidden by statute to 
deal in home-made cloths ; they importe<l the 
foreign fabrics made from the finer wools of 
Flanders, Holland, and Brabant ; these they 
dyed and dressed, and then sold, at first in 
Italy and the East, and at a later period in 
France and lilngland, and even in the countries 
from which, in the undressed state, they had 
been brouglit. Many of those manufacturers 
were members of distinguished families whose 
names often recur in the history of Florence. 
The silk-weavors were already numerous in the 
early part of the 13th century, and rose to 
greater importance when the cloth manufacture 
declined in consequence of the growth of the 
corresponding crafts amongst the Flemish, 
Fronch, and Englisli, which souglit to exclude 
the Italian wares. But money -changing was 
the business which was the chief source of the 
wealth of the city. The origin of bills of 
exchange, placwl in 1199, l»*s been attributed 
to the Florentines ; the commerce of Florence 
at least greatly extended tlioir use. Banking 
was more ilourishing there than in any other 
centre at the opening of the 13th ceutuiy. 
In tliat century the Florentines had monetary 
dealings with Henry III. of England, and 
conducted the llnancial affairs of the holy see, 
which they long continued to manage to their 
great profit. Notwithstanding several rcver.ses, 
arising from the action of the Fi-ei.ch and English 
sovereigns, the Florentine hanks weio numerous 
and powerful at the beginning of the 1.5th cen- 
tury. The Medici, the Bardi, the Acciajuoli, 
tl ' Buonacorsi, and other great Florentine 
houses, had agents or branch establishments 
in liondon, Bruges, Paris, Lyons, Avignon, 
and Marseilles, besides those at Rome, Genoa, 
and Naples, In 1422 seventy -two exchange 
houses and tables are said to have existed at 

1 “ Tho tiiTin »ceins to lu en taken ft-oni the lame 
of tli« fctroet iu whijgh the gnihji flitaated. Thn htrcct 
led to a house lll-fame; hence the name Callis Midus, 
tn tta« sense of Via Mulif, road or lane.”— /ittari. 


Florence in the Mercaio Nwvo or its vicinity. 
The Florentine merchants of the period were 
notable, not merely for ability as men of busi- 
ness, but for personal dignity, public spirit, 
munificence, and patronage of art, to a degi’ea 
not equalled by tliose of any other country ; 
and of this combination of cpialitics several of 
the Medici presented eminent cxamplost' 

The Medici family first appears ai)Out the end 
of the 12th century. Giovjinni de’ Medici was 
a leader of an armed expedition of Florentines iu 
1251, and another mcn)ber of the family took 
part in the expulsion of Walter de Brienne in 
1342, They put themselves at the head of the 
popolani grassi, or superior trading classes, com- 
posing tho greater gilds, who wrested the 
supremacy from tho nobles iu 1344. But the 
founders of the greatness of the family wore 
Salvestro, and Giov.auni suniamed di Bicci. 
Salvestro, who was gonfalo7iier iu 1378, pled a 
popular movement against the tyranny and 
proscriptions of the Albizzi. His son Veri was 
averse to public life, and devoted biraself to 
commerce, which had already euriclic'd the family. 
The defence of poi)ular interests against the aris- 
tocracy became the hereditary policy of the Medici, 
and was effectively maintained by Giovanni di 
Bicci, who belonged to a different branch from 
Salvestro. Born in 1360, he inherited great 
wealth from his father Averardo, which he 
increased by his own ability, diligence, and 
prudence. In the register of property, 1427- 
1430, for purjioscs of taxation, Giovanni was 
second in the list of contributors. He had 
business relations, not only with tho other 
Italian states, but with France and Flanders. 
All the great monetary allairs of Italy were 
transacted by him, notably those of Pope John 
XXIII. He expended largely freen his private 
resources on public objects. As a iwliticiau bis 
ehorts were steadily directed to ajipeasiug the 
enmities of classes and maiiitaiiiiug the internal 
peace of the republic. Giovanni’s eldest son 
was Cosmo (1389-1464). He followed in the 
footsteps of his father. As a merchant he was 
skilful and successful. He had banks in all 
the countries of the west and was ruler of the 
European money-market. The agents who con- 
ducted his foreign speculations shared his pro- 
sperity ; and hence, as Machiavelli informs us, 
original^ many enormous fortuues iu the hands 
of Florentines, as in the cases of the Toruabuoni, 
the Benci, the Portinari, and the Sassetti. His 
great profits from banking, trade and farming, 
added to his inherited property, ahled him to 
spend large sums in the erection of churches and 
convents, as well as on his own household and social 
expenses, which latter, however, he restricted with- 
in prudent limits, thus avoiding public prejudice. 
The loans which he made to the state and to 
private citizens established his popularity, and, 
after his temporary fall and brief exile, were 
amongst the solid foundations of the power 
which he retained without interruption to the 
end of his life. He guided his i>olitical party 
amidst great difficulties with consummate skill, 
and conciliated opinion by his uniform courtesy 



and bis freedom firom ostentation. Though 
practically tlie supreme director of the state, 
he assumed the maimers rather of the iirst 
citizen of Florence tlian of its dictator. He 
did much for the furtlierauce of learning and 
art ; and, on the whole, well deserved the title 
of Pater Patruc, which by public decree was 
inscribeil above his tomb. 

Some* men) bors of tin; liberal school of the. 
19th century, who habitually exalted wliat 
they vaguely called liberty above good govern- 
ment, have 8])okeu in a hostile, or at least a 
grudging, spirit, of the early Medici, because, 
from circumstances much less dependent on 
their personal efforts than on tlie condition of 
Florence in their times, the administration of 
the state came into their hands. But Voltaire 
has justly said that there never was a family 
whose power rested on more legitimate grounds, 
and it would he diliicult to find, in the jteriod 
to whigh he belonged, a nobler type than that of 
Cosmo. 

His sou Piero (1416-1469) was an excellent and 
highly esteemed citizen, but much inlcrior to his 
father in political acuteness and piuctical sagacity ; 
and his grandson Lorenzo “ the Magniliceut 
(1448-1492), though a brilliant and imjiosing 
figure, did not approach at all so nearly as 
Cosmo to the ideal of the chief of an industrial 
republic. As the Medici took more and more 
ujiou them the character of princes, tlicy “ forgot 
to be merchants.” Tlieir agents oltcu neglected 
or mismanagt d their affairs ; and the commer- 
cial wealth of the family became completely 
diliii»idated. Piero is thought to have seriou.sly 
injured their political influence by demanding back 
loans which his father had made to many private 
persons— a proceeding which led to the insolvency 
of a number of merchants. But the failing ro- 
Bourcos nf the Medioi were largely supplemented 
out of th*^ revfiinea of the state ; and the republic, 
by diminisning the interest on the public debt a’ d 
by other expedients, as Hallam says, “screened 
their bauknij)tcy by its own.” 

The h’^er Medici cannot be followed hero; they 
were no Ir ngur engaged in commerce, and in their 
political action did not rise above the other It ban 
rulers of their times. 

[Machiavelli, History of /Yorencc.— Guicciardini, 
History of Flurence. — A. von Reumout, LfJimzo 
de Medici^ English translation by H. Harrison, 
1876. — Pasquale v'illari, Two First Centuries of 
Florentine History, Kiiglisli translation by Linda 
Villari, 1894.] J.K.I. 

MEDINA, FRAY Juan de (lived towards 
the middle of the 16 th century), was a Bone- 
diotino monk, and became the abbot of the 
monastery of this order in Salamanca. On the 
occasion of the regulations proposed by the 
government of Castile against tlic swams of 
professional beggars who infested the country, 
a Dominidin monk, fi’ay Doiiiingo de Soto, in 
his JMliberatio in causa Pauperum (Salamanca, 
1645), had maintained tl cir natural right to 
beg, and to pa8.s from poor and destitute regions 
to other and richer parts of the monarchy. In 
his treatise entitled De la ^rdien ^ue algunos 


pueblos de Espa" a se ha piiesto en la limosna 
para el remedio de los verdaderos pohres (On the 
Regulation of Almsgiving for the Remedy of tlie 
R<-al Poor), also printed in Salamanca in 1 545, 
by tlie same printer and reprinted in Valladolid 
in 1757 under the new title of La Caridad 
discreta eon los Mendujos, Medina asserts the 
right and the obligation of the local authorities 
to provide for the wants of their own aifd 
honest poor, and to expel, without mercy, all 
shameles.s and able-bodied licggars strangers to 
the locality. “ Jinstice must tcmjtcr mercy, and 
almsgiving must be dealt with in an unambigu- 
ous way.” 

[The debate between the two reverend antagonists 
is very clearly summarised by D<>n Manuel Col in eiro 
in his Hist. Ec. de Espaiia, vol. ii. jip. 34-36.] 

E. ca. 

MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. See Money. 

MEDJIDIE. Two Tuikish coins boar the 
name Medjidio (after the Sultan Abdul Mod- 
jid) ; the gold inedjidie, or Tuiki.sh pound, 
and the silver 20-pui.sLro piece. The gold 
inedjidie, of 100 piastres, is a coin xveighiiig 
111 ’366 grains of gold of the millesimal 
fiiiciicsa of 916-6, and is ecpiivaleut in sterling 
value to 18s. 0|d. or to 22-78 francs of 
French standard gold, fine. The silver 
medjidio is a token coin weighing 371 "22 gi-ains, 
with a millesimal fineness of 830. f. k. a. 

MEEK, Sir James (1778-1856), was ap. 
pointed in 1830 comptroller of the victualling 
and transport services at the admiralty. In 
1841 he visited various foreign ports and cities 
to collect information as to the cost and supply 
of agric\iltural produce, etc. His report, wliich 
w^as printed by order of the House of Commons 
{Parliamnlary Papers, House of Commons, 
1842, vol. xl. No. 7), contained a mass of in- 
formation, arrangi^ in a tabulated form. It 
w'os of much service to Sir R. Peel in tlie 
preparation of his free-trade measure of 1846. 

[Dictimary of Nationod Biography, vol. xxxvil, 
p. 209.] u. E. E. 

MEES, Willem Counelis (1813-85), was, 
born at Rotterdam. He studied law at U troclit, 
1830-38, practised as a lawyer at Rotterdam 
(1838-47), where in 1843 ho was also ap- 
pointed secretary of the chamber of commerce, 
in 1849 he b|pamo secretary of the Nether- 
land Bank, and 1863 president, which post 
he continued to hold until his death. Before 
he took his degi-ee he wrote Proeve eener 
Geschiedenis van het BanJcwlezen in Nederland 
(History of the Banking System in Nctherland), 
Rotterdam, 1838. His academical disserta- 
tion was entitled : De vi mutatae monetae in 
solvtionem pecuniae d/ hUae. 

He <.lso wrote the following works on 
economics; — De Werkinrichtingen voor Amnen 
nil een staathuishoudkundig oogpunt beschoutod 
(The Workhouses for the Poor, from an Eco- 
nomic Point of View), 1844 ; Het Mmtv>ex0t 
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van Nederlandseh IndU (The Currency System 
of Dutch India), Amsterdam, 1851 ; Overzecht 
van eni(jc Roofdstiikken dcr Sl(Kil.huishoudkunde 
(Leading Chajdors of Political Economy), 
Amsterdam, 1866. Of several speeches de- 
livered in the Royal Academy of Sciences, the 
following are the most remarkable: — (a) De 
MwntsUmdaard in verhand met de pogingen tot 
invoering van eenheid van Munt (The Standard 
of CuiTency, in Relation to the Efforts to 
Institute Unity of Cuirency) ; (6) Opmerlci-ngen 
omtrent gelijke verdccling van Belasting (Re- 
marks on an E(piai Division of Taxes) ; (c) 
Paging tot verdaidelijking van eenige hegrippen 
in de Staathuisho'iidkundc (An Attempt to give 
General Information on Political Economy). 

Moes was essentially a man of science, and 
a very coi-rect thinker on economical .subjects. 
He generally agreed with the doctrines of 
Ricardo and Alai thus. Intellectual and mor.al 
development was considered the best me.an8 
for improving society. His Chapiter a is a very 
remarkable book, tending especially to set 
forth the eonncction between the rate of 
interest and the rate of wages, and the bearing 
of both on prices. The JJis/ory of Bonking is 
very complete.^ He was a bimetallist by con- 
viction ; he advocated thi.s system not only in 
his writings, but also at the Paris monetary con- 
ferences of 1867-68 as a delegate of the Dutch 
government. It may be claimed for him that 
he was one of the first who sought to place the 
doctiines of bimetallism on a scientific basis. 
As secretary and president of the Netherland 
Bank he gained great rcjnitation ; his manage- 
ment of that institution was greatly admired, 
and he largely contributed to its rxlension and 
improvement. a. f. v, i.. 

MEETING, Company. The Companies 
Act 1862 makes it obligatory for every com- 
jiany incorporated under its piovlsions (§ 49) 
to hold once a year at least a general meeting. 
Minutes of all resolutions and proceedings mii.st 
be entered in the proper books (§ 67), and, 
under Companies Act 1900, § 12, a first (statu- 
tory) meeting must be held within a prescribed 
period. The articles usually provide for one 
general meeting to be held at a certain date 
each year, to be called the “ ordinary general 
meeting of the company, power»beiug given to 
the directors and a certain number of share- 
holders to convene “ extraordinary " special 
meetings. (See T^ble A., art. 29-34.) £. s. 
MELANCHTHON, Philip ( 1497-1560), like 
{q.v.) and the other Keformens, dealt 
freely and at length with the economic topics 
of the time in his sermons and other writings. 
In his general attitude, as we might expect, 
he resembled Luther; but his less pdfesionate 
temperament, and* his more scholastic learning 


’ It clears up mudi on tfie history oi the Netherlands 
Bank, iiiieunderfttooa by A. 8mith. 


show themselves in several matters. Especially 
was this the case in regard to the burning qnos- ,, ' 
tion of usury (see Inteuest and Usury). He ' 
follow'S the later canonists in approving of each 
of the three methods, and these in their mos ^ 
liberal form, by which a profitable investmej,jt 
was sought for capital, — the purcha.se of re'^^t 
charges {Census, Ziiiskauf), partnership, ai 
“interest” in its earlier sense. In the case ( 
the last, while abiding by the old principles tha i 
the lender must lose a real o])i)ortunity of profit 
to have a just claim for recompense, and that 
the compensation must be reasonable, ho took 
the decisive step of distinctly maintaining that 
compensation could justly be bargained for to 
run from the moment of the loan, and not 
simply on account of “Mora,” or delay in 
repayment after an appointed time. See also 
Navarrus de A/.pilcueta. ^ 

[Citatioihs from his Dmertaiio de Contraciibus, 
and oth(!r works will bo found in II. Wiskeiiiann, 
Darstdlimg (1861), etc., and in G. Schiiioller, Zw 
Oeschichte, etc. (1861). — For an accoU.it in English 
see Ashley, Kammnic. History, i. pt. ii. p. 457.] 

W. J. A. 

MELON, Jean Francois (16 — 1738), bom 
ai Tulle, died at Paris. Originally practising 
as a lawyer at Bordeaux, he became in 1712 
the paid secretary of a lit erary society, and then 
was ap])ointed to the fin.ancial council estab- 
lished at Paris on the death of Louis X] V. He 
was then emjiloyed by T)’Ar(:en,S(.)N and a})- 
pointed in.spcclor-geiicral of fennes at Bcrde.anx. 
Afterwards he became the scci'etarv of .lohn 
Law, with whom he remained until the System 
ceased to exist. Thence he pa.ssed into the ser- 
vice of the regent. At the dc.ith of the Duke 
of Orleans (1723) ho returned to private life. 

'’These 8ucce.s8ive occupjitions show a variety ol 
ability which explain.s the welcome given by 
Melon’s contemporaries to his Essai politique sur 
le Commerce (editions in 1734, 1736, 1742, 
1761), and the influence he exercised in hia tiriio. 
The writings of Melon influenced Dutot (1738), 
and the writings of the latter gave the tone to 
Paris Duverney (1740). The “inside” account 
of the sysQme of J. Law, which Melon gives, ia 
important. He favoured slavery in the colonies, 
the mercantile system, and the balance of com- 
merce; but he did not support a protective 
system as at present understood, and was aware 
that the interest of the consumer precedes that 
of the producer. He shows a m. which might 
have been lavourahly influenced by Qubbnay and 
Adam Smith, had he lived half a century later, 

Guillaumin’s collection {Bconomistes Financiers 
duX 1843) contains hi.s Essai politique 

surle Commerce as well as the lUferions politiques 
sur les Finances et le Commerce. 0 

[.See reference to Melon—IIuME, Essays, No. I.,, 
on Commerce — as to occupations of population in 
France, and in note Q, in which Melon’s opinions 
are criticised. Tgucjot thought Melon eclipsed 
by Montesquieu and others, including Quesnay 
(Euvres, ed. Dairo, v. ii.] a. 0 * f. 



MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 
Certain jjarticulars respecting a company to 
be formed under the Companies Acts must 
be embodied in a document signed by ajt least 
seven members of the com})aiiy, which document 
is called the memorandum of association. In 
the case of a company limited by sliares, the 
roquirc4 particulars are (1) the name of the 
proposed company ; (2) a statement as to 
whether the registered office of the company 
is in England, Scotland, or Ireland ; (3) the 
objects for which the comjiany is to be estab- 
lished ; (4) a declaration that the liability of 
the niembci‘8 is to be limited ; (5) the amount 
of capital, and the number of shares into wdiich 
it is to be divided. The directions as to the 
rights and duties of shareholders and directors, 
and as to the manner in which business is to 
bo carried on, are generally given by a separate 
iristriflnent, the name of which is “articles of 
association,” but which, in the case of a 
company limited by shares and willing to 
abide by tin; regulations laid down by “Table 
A” ''in the schedule to the act of 1862), is 
not required. A great diHereiice between the 
inomoiandum and articles arises from the fact 
that the latter can at any time bo altered by 
special resolutions, whilst the former cannot be 
altered even by the unanimous vote of the 
shareholders, except subject to certain condi- 
tions and lostrictions. llefore 1890 the only 
alteration which was permissible was an in- 
cicase of the capital of a comi)any limited by 
shares, but the Companies (Memorandum of 
Association) Act, 1890, provides that, subject 
to the consent of the court, and to the com- 
pliance with certain foriiialitics, alterations, 
as rega.ds the objects of the company, may 
be made if it ap])Gars that they are required 
in order to enable the company (a) to carry 
on its business more economically or more 
cfficioiiLiy ; {b) to attain its main purpose by 
new or impioved means; (c) to ciilar /'■ or 
change the local area of its operations ; (d) 
to carry on some business which inay con- 
veniently be combined Avitli the former busiiioss ; 
(e) to restrict or abandon any of the objects 
specified in the memorandum. 

If any alterations are recpiircd which cannot 
be effected in the above-mentioned manner, 
a roconslrmdioii of the company becomes neces- 
sary. [See riiosl’KCTUH, in App,, Vol. Ill,] 

[Falmor, Company Law, 5tb ed. 1905.] 

E. S. 

MENDICITY. Ml lulicity differs in cliarjwj- 
ter in different countries and at various times, 
but it everywhere enabodics two idcus, viz. living 
%t the co|;t of others, ana wandering from place 
to place in se-arch of the means of subsistence. 
In ancient Greece tlie mendicant was a familiar 
figuie, he was tolerated if not encouraged, as 
witness the combat between Odysseus and Irus, 
for the post of “ gabeiiunzie ” in Ithaca. In 


Rome mendicai' ‘y was common and was not 
forbidden by law, though in the later days of 
the enij)iro repressive measures were ado})ted. 
The early days of Christianity were marked by 
an absence of the mendicant class, but it soon 
began to grow, and the law.s of Justinian on the 
subject were necessitated by the halo of sanctity 
with which tlie chiireh at times surrounded the 
beggai. In this country, the attitude of ilie 
ruling power towards mendicancy has varied 
greatly. The 14th century saw a scries of acts 
passed, each more stringent than the last, on 
this subject. Sturdy beggars were to be put in 
the stocks, sent to gaol, and gimerally treated 
as a public nuisance, and with great wisdom 
the act of 1349 punisbed with mipiisonmont 
those who gave to such. But tlie law was 
almost powerless in the face of the eiicniirago- 
meiit which the beggar found at the religious 
lioiises throughout the country, and in the 
countless forms of in disci iminato chaiity. 
There is giound for thinking that mendicancy 
flourished during the 15th century, and it was 
only towards the middle and end of the ICth 
tliat measures against it W’cre enforced, possibly 
in part owing to the sounder leaching of the 
reformers on the subject. Then avo find 
Southampton ordering that beggars should have 
their hair cut, and parliament decreeing punish- 
ment in a progiessive scale of severity. Whip- 
ping, bi-auding, cutting otf the gristle of the oar, 
even death, were the penalties assigned ; whilst 
a loophole, so to say, was given by the provision 
Avhich empowered the granting of licenses to 
beg. Lastly, in 1576 it was enacted that 
houses of correction should be provided in which 
the unemployed, who were generally vagrants, 
should be set to work. The end of the century 
saw a considerable abatement of tlio evil. From 
1601 onwards th^treatmont of mendicancy has 
been a jiart of the general poor-law system of 
England. But the “roguo and vagabond” is 
the dospau* of the frameis of acts for the relief 
of the poor, and deid’*ig with settlement. Thus 
a consolidating act of 1713 lays it down that 
any j)ei son wandering about the country on any 
one of a long list of pretences is to be summarily 
arrested and removed to his settlement, or if he 
liave none, to be dealt with by the poor-law 
authorities of ^,he parish in which he is appre- 
hended, but previously ho may be floggod or 
set to hard labour, or committed for seven years 
to the custody of any person who will under- 
take to set him to work in Great Britain or the 
colonics. By the act of 1744 even women are 
to be flogged for vagi ancy, and as late as 1824 
flogging is retained as the apjiiopriato punish- 
ment for “incorrigible rogues.” 

UmiUsr the uow poor law of 1834 the vagrant 
was nut distinguished from the ordinary pauper. 
Admission to a workhouse was a right enjoyed 
by all the destitute alike, with a corresponding 
freedom of discharge. Hence the vagiunt found 
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in the workhouse a convenient and cheap resting 
place. Tliis led to the provision of 1842, by 
which the guardians were empowereil to pro- 
scribe a task of work to bo done before he quitted 
the workhouse, and punisliment for neglect 
to do it. By the act of 1871 ho was to be 
detained till 11 o’clock, and if he reappeared 
at the same workhouse twice in a month, he 
was liable to detention till 9 A.M. on the third 
day after his admission. Special provision is 
now made for him in accommodation and diet. 
The number of casuals relieved on the night 
of July 1, 1905, was 8656. But mendicancy 
cannot be solved by act of Parliament. The 
legislature may provide for the treatment of 

casuals,” and make begging a crime, but such 
preventive measures will only be elfcetive so far 
as they are supported by public opinion. The 
ordinary man feels compunction in “giving a 
beggar in charge,” he has a certain Sj'mpathy 
with him, he lends a willing ear to his sad talc, 
he shirks the trouble of inquiry, he too often 
believes him. And so long as the denmnd for 
beggars in this shape continues, so long will 
the supply be forthcoming. Mendicancy takes 
many forms : the travelling hawker, duly fur- 
nished with a police licenso, the wand’ nng 
musician, are in reality mendicants, for the 
sums they receive are out of all proportion to 
the services they render. The life of the 
mendicant has attractions of its own, as shown 
by the character of Edie Ochiltree in Scott’s 
AntiquAry, and the disinclination of mendicants 
to accept an offer of regular employment. At- 
tempts to provide such employment arc not 
wanting, they are seen in the work of the Salva- 
tion Army and the labour homes of the Church 
Army, In the same spirit philanthropists in 
Holland and Germany have founded In- 
dustrial Colonies (q-v.) i-i which vagrants 
may be gradually trained in the ways of regular 
and civilised living. 

[For early and mediaeval mendicancy, W. J. 
Ashley, ICconomk History ^ vol. i. pt. 2, ch. v., 
giving list of authorities ; for English mendicancy, 
C. J. Ribton James, History of Vagrants: for 
the attitude of the legislature, Nicholls, History qf 
the Poor Law^ and Aschiott, The English Poor 
Law System, Interesting experiences in Flynt’s 
Trampings.l ^ L. R. P. 

MENGO'm, Francesco (1749-1830). An 
economist and statistician, born near Feltio 
(Belluno). Ho was appointed in ,180C presi- 
dent of the general ‘administration of finance in 
tb ■'^cnctian provinces, and afterwards held the 
same post at Ancona ; he was u senator in the 
first kingdom of Italy. When the Austrians 
returned into Italy, Mengotti became a coun- 
cillor of the Venetian government, a’.id vice- 
president of the board of taxation in Milan, 
where im died. 

His fjest- known work is on Comme.rcey calle<i 
by him “ Golbertyu ” fromA/OLBERT. This was a 


prize subject, set in 1791, by the *' Ac< ademlail^ 
GeorgoflU” at Floreuce, and the pn n was afl 
judged to Meijgotti’s paper. In thi e-ssay ^9 
writer eiideavour.s to reconcile the Mi rcwni^D 
System and the doctiiiics of the Pii - siocRi^H 
He advoimtcs free coirqietition, and si. 'gests tllj 
measures necessary for tlie adoption ot free 
change. He, however, commits the erry of 
tributing the origin of mercantilism to Colbert, who, 
while he frequently experimented in and applied 
its methods in France, was not its inventor. Men- 
gotti’s style is pleasing ; his work had great suc- 
cess, and went through several editions. 

Mengotti also wrote an essay (1787) on the 
commerce of the Romans, which obtained a j ze 
at the Academy of Inscriptions in Ruis. in thl^ 
work the author maintains the theory that the 
Romans did not uiiderslaiid the niiportance of 
trade, that they thought only of eiMchinj: them- 
selves with the spoils of every nati iii, am I limt 
their sole commerce was that of trar-pof'liti. iito 
Italy all the riolies of the count -i >s ru*,y lis 1 lo i 
quered. Finally, Mengotti wro*o a \ ork on trea 
series and public loans. , 

l)el commercio dei Romani dalla jin' nn guerra 
punica a Costantino, disseritaione, 1787. — H 
ColhertisPi^o^ dmertazione, I loreuce, 1792. — Sis tia 
pin saggio U sistema degU antichi di avere un iesoro 
owero qadlu dei mndemi difare deyli imprestiti 
per sowenire di puhhHai Insognif 1828. . 

[Lod. Bianchini, Ddla scienza del hen vii'tre 
socialef Palermo, 1845, pp. 279, *280. — Pccchio, 
Storia dell* economia pubUica^l'nxm, 18.52, }>p. 209* 
213. — Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Politieol 
Economy y I^ndon, 1893.— F. Facen, Mengotti e 
U sue opere (1875, nella Uivista Venebi).] u. R, 
MENIER, Amilb Justin (1826-1881), a 
groat French chocolate manufacturer and a 
member of the house of dojmties. 

Autlior of : TMorie et A pplications de VImpdt 
suT U Capital^ 1874 ; V Avenir kcmomxque^ 2 
voTs., 1875 and 1879 ; La R^fomie Fiscale ; and 
Les Ti'avaux de Paris par VhnpCit sur le Vupital ; 
—made himself proiniuent as an indefatigable 
advocate of the taxation of fixed capital, and the 
immunity of circulating capital from all taxes. 

B. ca. 

MENS^lRIUS. In a general sense mensarivi 
(cp. trapezita in Plautus) means a banker or a 
money-changer, and if it was not originally the 
precise equivalent of argeniarius (see Argkn- 
TARii) it probably became so in the closing days 
of the Roman rejiublic, for Suetonius [A^tgustus^ 

2 and 4) in one passage applies th-i tinn argen^ 
tarius to the grandfather of Au^, 'tus, and iu 
another describes him in the same sentence at 
nuinmularius and mensarius, two words which 
Fcstiis shows are equivalent by explaining one 
by the other. But these words may conceivably 
have denoted different aspects of his busineaL, 
Livy (vii. 21) supplies a safer clhe in the 
jiassage ; quinqwviris creatis, quos mensarios ah 
dispensatione pecunicc appellarunt; and again, 
(xxvi. 36) argentum, ces signaium, ad triimviros 
mensarios refer amus. From these words it 
appears probable that mmswrii were bankers in 


an especially public senae, and controlled the 
payments and loans made from public money ; 
but the matter is one upon which opposite views 
have been held by scholars. 

[Smith, Diet. >•/ Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
— Moiniustiii, IJiJyt, of RomSf 1894, ii. pp. 86, 343, 
lii. 88.— Deloumie, if aniewrs d' argent d Rome.] 

B.B. 


MERCANTILE SYSTEM. By the mercan- 
tile system wo mean the economic policy of 
Europe from the break-up of the medioeval 
organisation of industry and commerce to the 
dominance of the system of Laissez-Faire 
(ff.v.). Strictly speaking, there is only one 
country, viz. England, in which the mercantile 
system can be studied in all its phases. In 
other European countries the growth of the 
system of laissez-faire has been arrested, or a 
revival of mercantilism has taken place, from 
various causes, such as the creation of the 
German empire, and increased military expendi- 
ture. It is conceivable also that even so far as 
E-ig’and concerned there might be some 
return to mercantilist principles if a definite 
attempt were made to carry into effect a 
scheme of imperial federation. The object of 
the mercantile system was the creation of an 
industrial and commercial state in which, 
by encoungiment or restraint imposed^ by 
the sovereign authority, private and sectional 
intc.csta should bo made to promote national 
strength and independence. Writers of the 
mercantilist school regarded political economy 
as a bram.h of the science of statesmanship, 
and, unlike the early advocates of laissezfaire, 
held that juivate interests did not necessarily, 
or ovm usually, coincide with the interests of 
the community. There are many points of 
resemblance between the mercantile system ami 
state socialism (see Socialism). An organised 
industrial and commercial state is an ideal 
common to both, and many of the measures 
adopted under the former would no doubt re- 
appear if any con.siderable approach to the 
latter took place. But they differ in the 
ultimate end proposed. The object of t ae one 
was national self-sufficiency ; of the other, it is 
the improvemeat of the lot of the wage-caniers. 
The mercantile system involved icgulation and 
control by the central authority, but not neces- 
sarily the imposition of _ protective duties. 
Thomas Mun (g.v.), its principal English ex- 
ponent, admits ceases in which free importation 
or exixirtation is desirable, and many of the 
early writers regard with great apiiroval the 
“lowness of customs” imposed by the Duteti 
republic. Whether, on the principles^ of the 
mUntilo system, a dul, should to imposed 
or not, would depend upon the relation of the 
industry or tiade con^'erned to the general 
"of the nation. But in offocting tho.r 
objects roorcantiiist statesmen did, as a matter 
of fact, find it necessary to invent a very elabo- 


rate system of DiscRiMiNAtiNQ Duties (?.u.), 
and so long as the principles of the mercantile 
system were accepted, any considerable approach 
to freedom of trade was impossible. Adam 
Smith makes the theory of the Balance of 
Trade {q>v.\ as elaborated in Mun’s England s 
Treasure by Foreign Trade (1664), tlie central 
doctrine of the mercantile system. He repre- 
sents that most of the restraints and pro- 
hibitions of that system were the result of 
its teaching, or of ideas to which Mun gave 
expression. But in the light of modem his- 
torical research it can scarcely be maintamm 
that the mercantile system was merely the 
outcome of a failure to distinguish between 
wealth and money. Mun’s work, all of which 
was written before 1628, though not pub- 
lished until 1664, taken together with the 
pamphlets of Edward Misselden and other 
writers, no doubt gave to the mercantile system 
something in the nature of a theoretical eco- 
nomic basis, but the system was “ established 
long before the controversy on the balance of 
trade and the bullion policy of the East India 
Company. The Naviuation Laws, the Corn 
Laws, the acts for the encouragement of tillage, 
the statute of apiircnticcshii), the Elizabethan 
poor law, and other gi’eat measures which coii- 
kitute the mercantile system (see Apprentice- 
ship, Statute of; Legislation, Eliza- 
bethan), cannot be traced to the infiuence of 
any group of economic writers. They were the 
result of the elforts of statesmen so to direct 
',he economic forces of their time as to create 
a strong and independent State. In Adam 
Smith’s time the conditions which had real y 
inspired the old regulations had practically 
disappeared. He made the mercantile system 
seem ridiculous by showing that it was based 
upon a mere nopukr fallacy. Apparently 
unconscious of Ibe gulf between the ICth or 
the 17th century and his own time, he attacked 
the mercantilists because they bad not tulhlkd 
objects they bad never bad in view. 
chapters are admirably designed for the demoli- 
tion of an already undermined and tottering 
system of political economy, but they do not 
convey a true impression of the real character 
and aims of his opponents. His defence of the 
Navigation Act of the Long Parliament, and his 
distinction between productive and uiiproduc- 
tive labour and consumption, transferred to the 
sphere of practical statesmaiishii), would afford 
a complete justification of the ipercaiitile system. 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of 
an article, to give even a sketch of the rise, 
progress, and decay of the mcrcaiitilo system, 
or to estimate its results. Only a brief indic»- 
tionmf the general lines of development can be 
attempted. The influence of the system at any 
time depends upon a variety of circumstances, 
--the wealth of the country, the state ol 
industry and commei'ce, the nature and tbi 
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extent of foreign trade, the degree of political 
consolidation, the strength of the sentiment of 
nationalism, the jjower of tlio central authority 
and its relation to local or niiiiiici])al bodies. 
Some of the earlier ])hases of the movement 
can be usefully studied in the commercial and 
industrial policy of James I. of Aragon. In 
the case of llarcclona, as in that of England, 
mei can tilisiu succeeded a poli(!y of fi’ce trade. 
Ill England the elforts of Edwai'd I. to bring 
the industry and commerce of the country 
under the control of the government, and 
Ed^vard III.'s free trade policy, wore followed 
by a mercantilist regime. During the 15lh 
century the development of the system can bo 
traced in the struggles and rivalries of the 
staplers, a mixed body of English merchants 
and foroignors, the llanse merchants, and the 
merchant adventurers, and the trade regula- 
tions of Edward IV. (see Advektuiierr, Mer- 
chants ; Hanse of Lunhon ; Stai'I.e ; etc.). 
By the end of the century the general features 
of the mercantile system are well defined. 

The general eharacter of the economic 
jirohleins which English statesmen had to 
gra])plo with in the IGth century has been 
indicated in a former article (see English 
Early IOconomic History). The result was 
the meicantilo system as embodied in the 
legislation of Elizabeth (see Liogislatjon, 
Klizarethan) ; the organisation of tlic trading 
companies (see Trade, Eoreign, Regulation 
of); and the Navigation Laws (q.v.). An 
instructive iiarallcl may bo drawn between the 
economic policy of England at this period 
and that of France, Sweden, and other 
European countries. Henri IV. “dressed a 
now i»lan of the French mouarehy ; and though 
his gi’cat designs were intercepted by an im- 
mature death, and also by a succeeding 
minority, yet the great Cai’dp.ial Richelieu re- 
sumed it again. lie first taught France that the 
fleiir de luces could flourish at sea as well as on 
laud, and adorned the sterns of his new-built 
ships with this pro})hetic inscription, ‘ Flomit 
quoqiie lilia panto"' (Sir Philip Medows). 
But it was not only in this direction, but in 
his general policy, that he acted in accordance 
with the principles of the mercantile system ; 
while Cardinal Richelieu was still more active 
in the same direction. The history of the 
system during the 17th (*entury is practically 
the history of the internal measuius, and the 
trade and diplomatilc relations of England, 
France, Holland, and Sweden. Cromwell in 
Eng. ' id, and Colbert in France, are generally 
regarded as typical morcantili.st statesmen. 
But this is scarcely true of Cromwell, Strafford 
approaching much nearer the ideal. In the 
time of the Commonwealth and profeeforate, 
unmistakable siguiS* (-an be discovered of the 
break-up of mercantilism, and the approach of 
a pwiod of laissez-fgire^ particularly in relation 


to the trading companies, the poor law, and 
certain industrial statutes ; and by the end of 
the 17th century the decay of pure mer- 
cantilism was very marked. It is curious to 
notice how closely in tliis re.«pcct France and 
England kept pace with eacli other. The 
causes of the decay of the mercantile system 
have already been briefly indicated (see 
Engllsu Early Economic History ; Free 
Trade, Early History of). It is necessary 
to observe, however, that oeoiiomic policy was 
in certain directions in advance of economic 
theory. That nations should jiass through a 
mercantilist “stage” seems inevitable. In the 
economic policy of the Great Elector, Frederick 
William (reigned 1040-1688), and Frederick the 
Great (reigned 1740-1780), features similar to 
those of England at an earlier date can ho dis- 
cerned. Though the theory of the balance of 
trade has disappeared, the ])oliey of reguViting 
industry and commerce with a view to national 
interests as distinct from those of the eon.sumcr is 
still prevalent throughout Kuiopo and in the 
colonies. It cannot be said, ilicrcfoie, that 
the mercantile system, in some of its e-ssmitial 
characteristics, has by any moans disa])peai‘ed. 

[Scliuioller, Mercantile tSi/stem^ inins. by W. J. 
Ashley. Macmillan.] w. a. s. H. 

MERCANTILISM. See Mercantile 
System. 

MERCERS. The early history of this cruft 
is obscure. They seem to have been originally 
traders in small wares, and “iiieicer” and 
“merchant” were fieipiently used intorcliange- 
ably. But the teim soon cami! to be re.stricted 
to dealers in what is now calletl baborda.shery ; 
and during the 15th century silks and velvets 
became their main articles of trade. 

Jn London the mercers rose to importance 
during the reign of Edward III. Like some 
other misteiies, their first formal association 
was probablyin the form of a religious fraternity ; 
and such a “fraternity of mercers” is mentioned 
as early as 1321. In 1305 tlioy contributed 
more than all, save three other London mistoriea, 
to the expenses of carrying on the war in 
Franco ; in 1377, like eight other misteries, they 
elected six members of the eomnioii council. 
It was not, however, until 1393 that the men 
of the mistery of inoicery of the city of London 
secured by the payment of a heavy fine letters 
patent from Richaid II., licensi’ " them “ to 
liave a perpetual community” Avii,n jiower to 
elect four wardens to regulate the craft. The 
reason assigned for the license .shows not only 
that the community was still largely of a 
religious character, but also that the mercers 
of that date were no longer content deal in 
goods imported by others, but were themselves 
beginning to engage in foreign trade. It sets 
forth that “ several men of the misicry often 
by misfortunes of the sea and other unfortunate 
casualties had been impoverished . . . where* 




fore the men of the mistery desired to- ordain 
Bome certitude for the siistentation of such 
poor, as well *as of a ohaplaiii to celehratc divine 
onices.” Anjoii':' the moat successful of the 
gi’eat merchants of the mercers’ com]>any was 
Sir Richard Wiuttino'I’on (lord mayor in 
l.‘i98, R107, and 1420), who a])poiiitcd it 
by hia^vill (1421) trustee of his college, alms- 
house, and other charities. The company had 
alicady, in 1393, received permission to hold 
lands to a cert(ain value in mortmain ; by letters 
patent in 1421 it was exjU'cssly given the right 
to have a common seal, and to sue and be sued 
as a oor])oi'ate person. It was from among the 
mercers tliat the organisation of Merchant 
Adventurers (see AnvuNTUiiEus, MkuchaisTs), 
arose early in the 15th century; and the two 
bodies long remained closely connected. So 
rapidly did the wealth of the mercers and their 
coi-j)<»'ate dignity increase* that during the second 
half of the Ihth century the mcrceis’ company 
was I'rcquently jdaced Ih-st among the London 
nr, LCiies o|j ceremonial occasions, and this pre- 
cedence was delinitely con tinned to it by an order 
of tno court of aldermen in 4 Heniy VIII. Iji 
1511 and subsequent years. Dean Colot, tlie son 
of a nieifcr, made the company trustee for his 
newly- founded school at St. Punl’.s, and granted 
to it considoiablo estati's for tlie pnr])ose. It 
built for itaclfa liall and cliapel during 1617-52. 
Durii’g the i.iter Tudor reigns the company grew 
in weaUh and imporlamje; it shared in tlio ic- 
)uitati(m ot its Tnembor Sir Thomas Gresuam ; 
ami It contrihnted largely towards the })rovision 
of troops, the storing of the city granaries, and 
other jmblic purposes. Its jiositioii in the 
economic history ol the 17th century is rendered 
sutlicie''tly evid'*nt by the facts that it was in 
Mercers’ Hall that the Council of Tiadc hoeWits 
meetings in 10(50, that there the eailiovst opera- 
tions of the Lank of England took place in 
1094, ..nd that there suhscrijttioiis were received 
for tlie Cnited East Imlia Company in 1098. 
By this time, however, tlie company had come to 
be dissociated from the occupation whoso name 
it bore. The loss of its buildings in the great 
fire of 1GG6 seriously embarrassed its finances; 
to pay off its del Is it engnged, in 1698, in a most 
iuii»roli table scheme of granting annuities, Irom 
the disastrous effects of which it was only enabled 
to recover by means of a lottery authorised by 
4 George HI. During the last century its 
income has been enormously increased by the 
falling-ill of building-leases in London. Tho 
annual revonuo in 1879-80 was £82,758 (cor- 
porate, £47,341 ; trust, £35,417); and the 
livery in 1892 uumbfu’cd 185, 

There jfirose merccis’ coiii[)aiiies during the 
16tl), 16th, and 17th centuries in most other 
important Ergiish tow-'s. The statute of 
apprentices (5 Eli/, c. 4) placed the craft of 
the mercer next after that of tho “merchant 
trafficking into any parts beyond the sea ” in tho 


list of those occupations f or apprenticeship to 
which a larger than the oi dinary propei-ty quali- 
fication was necessary on the part of the parents. 
In tho curious unions of incongruous crafts which 
were effected in tho IGth and still more in the 
1 7 lIi century, it was frequently the mercers who 
gave their name to the chief ci aft organisation 
ill the town. The main ])nr]^ose of these later 
oiganisations was to enforce the law of appren- 
ticeship, and to exclude strangers from the 
industry and trade of tlie several towns. 

[For the London Company, see W. Herbert, 
History of the Ticclve (Jruit IJrerij Companies 
(1834), vol. i., and W. C. Ilazlitt, The Litery 
Companies of the City of London (1892). — For 
other English towns a list of references will be 
found in C, Gioss, Odd Merchant (1890), i. 
129 n. 1 ; 139 n, 2. — The Laws of the Mercers 
Company of LwhJieM of 1623, transcribed by Mr. 
W. H. llussell, are printed in tlie Trans, of the 
It. Hist. Soc.\ N. S., vii. (1893).] w. J. a. 

MERCHANDIZE, MARKS ON. See Trade 
Marks. 

MEllCHANTABLENESS, Imi’Med War- 
ranty of. According to the civil law which 
is followed in many continental countries the 
seller of a thing is lield to gnaranlee the buyer 
against any latent defect in it. But the 
general rule of linglish law is caveat emptor. 
The buyer is entitled to have tlie article he 
contracted for, but its quality and condition 
must be the subject of express stiiuilation. In 
modern times the tendency is to narrow the 
rule of caveat emptor^ and a iiolablo exception 
( ngrafted in it is tho implied wai-ianty of raer- 
chautablcness. When goods are bought by 
description from a manulactiirer or dealer, and 
the buyer has no opiiurtnnity of inspecting 
them before purchase, the law iniidies a war- 
ranty or condition that they shall be merebant- 
ablc, that is to sty, that ilicy shall be reason- 
ably fit for the jmrposes for whicli such goods 
are ordinarily used. 

f Benjamin on Sales, 2nd ed. p. 549. — Chalmers, 
Sale of Goods Act, 'd ed. p. 29.] M. d. g. 

MERCHANT ADVENTURERS. See Ad- 
vent!' rer.s, Merchants. 

MERCHANT LAW. See Law Merchant. 

MERCHANTS, STATUTE OF. See Law 
Merchant. 

MERCHASTTS, STAPLE. See S'i'Aplk. 
MERCHANTS. 

Merchants, History uf English, p. 729 ; MurcliaiiUs, Allen, 

p. 731. • 

MERCHANTS, History of Engijsu. 
Before tho conquest, as long after, tho 
meithant united several functions which 
subsequently became dillbrentiated. lie was 
the qj»ner, whether individually or as a 
partner with others (Canon Law ; Partner- 
suip, Canonist theory of), both of the 
goods transported and of the vessel in which 
they were cairied. “I enter my ship with 
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my merchandise and sell my things,” says the 
merchant in Archbishop ASlfric’s Colloquium. 
On the other side, tlio merchant vendor of 
ready-made nrtitdes was at hint indistinguish- 
able from the artisan, who was eligible to the 
gild merchant (see Gilds). The merchant 
shipowner was necessarily a man of considerable 
wealth, and by a law of Ina of the 8tli century, 
every merchant who had made three voyages 
was “thaiicworthy,” oven though by birth a 
serf. The ennineration, in the dialogue above 
referred to, of the articles imported, points to 
a southern trade for the most part. “ What 
do you bring to us ? ” the English merchant 
is asked. He replies : “ Skins, silks, costly 
gems, and gold, various garments, pigments, 
wine, oil, ivory and oriehalcus, cojiper and 
tin, silver, glass, and snoh like.” The metallic 
imports, excepting gold, were probably the 
fruit of a coasting trade with Cornwall ; the 
skins from Scandinavia. 

The Norman conquest and the military ideas 
which then became dominant rcjircsscd mercan- 
tile activity. Internally trade was hampered 
by local privileges and tolls ; at the ports by 
excessive duties. But in the middle of the 
13th century the creation of the Staple showed 
the importance wliieh the kings were beginning 
to attach to the exjiort of wool to the low 
countries, where it was manufactured into cloth, 
large quantities of which were imported into 
England. About the same time began the 
endless disputes between the kings and the 
corporation of London as to the rights of 
alien merchants, showing the influence which 
the English mercantile class was beginning to 
assert To the same j)criod belongs the statute 
of merchants (see Law Merchant). The great 
development of this class dates, however, from 
a century later, and was du^ to a concurrence 
of various causes. The first was the successful 
rivalry of tlio stajders with the Italian exporters 
of wool, who were privileged to ship wool with- 
out paying stajjle dues, and who in return sup- 
plied the kings, especially Edward III., with 
money for the necessities of state. The second 
was the expulsion of the Jews (sec Jews, 
Economic Position and Inelijence of) in 
1290, Avhicli had set free their hoarded wealth. 
Thirdly, the dissolution of thq order of the 
Temple in 1308 (see Templars) set free large 
accumulations of capital during the twenty-six 
years which elapsed before the bulk of the 
Templars’ property* though by no means all of 
it, was transfeiTcd from the crown to the 
Knigiits Hospitallers. Fourthly, the northern 
ooal-trade and the maiiufaiiture and expoH of 
cloth, sjiccially stimulated by the invitation of 
Flemish artisans to this country by ‘Edward 
III., created the first wealthy class of manu- 
facturers and the first wealthy class of exporters 
of finished goods. I’his class, represented in 
both branches bgr the Canynges of Bristol, 


sprang up with extraordinary rapidity, aided 
by the favouring circumstances already enumer- 
ated. Its rise suggested to Edward III. a 
means of disembarrassing himself of his Italian 
creditors, whose resources he had seriously 
drained, and whom he felt himself wholly 
unable to repay. In 1338 he made a proposal 
to the English merchants of the ])re-.:mption 
of the 30,000 sacks of wool granted him as 
a subsidy. After pressure put upon them by 
the king and council, and by the Commons, a 
group of English sj)ceulator3 appears to have 
contracted for the wool upon conditions which, 
it may be inferred, Avere prejudicial to the 
Italians, Avho Avere in the same year generally 
aiTestod throughout the kingdom. In 1342 
the merchants met in London, as a sort of 
sub-estate of the realm, and granted Edward 
III. a subsidy of 40s. a sack Avithout consent 
of parliament. In reipiiLal they were griftified, 
in 1343, by the statutory raising of tlio price 
of Avool, a policy possible to a country Avhich 
enjoyed a monopoly. Tavo ycain later Uio 
king’s creditors — the Bardiand I’eru7,zi — failed, 
and the English speculators assumed the title 
of “The King’s Merchants,” together Avith the 
financial functions Avhich had Ibr a time enriched 
their Italian rivals. They farmed the Cus tom, 
large latitude being allowed to their impositions. 
They favoured tlie export of their own wools, 
and placed impediments in the way of those of 
their competitors. They farmed the Sursidies 
(q.v.), buying the w^ools chcaj) and selling them, 
os the Commons complained in 1348, at a jirofit 
of 60 per cent. They acqiiiied vast Avealth as 
royal exchangers (see Exciianueii, Royal) and 
os masters of the Mint, in Avhich hist capacitj 
tiiey were accused, in 1351, of malpractices 
wflh the coinage. They contracted for Pur- 
veyance — buying provisions at nominal prices 
in the king’s name, and reselling them at large 
jirolits, — for provi.sioiiing garrisons, and for 
rai.sing troops, Avhoso number and quality did 
not always tally with the muster roll. To 
this period belongs the rise of the girat London 
trading companies, such as the pepperoi'S or 
gi’ocers, and drapers, and of the great capital- 
ists, of Avhom the De la Poles and Whittington 
arc the most notable. It is to be observed that 
Richard do la Pole, who belongs to a generation 
earlier, built up his fortune at the beginning 
of the reign of Edivard III. by "ih contracts 
with the croAvn, Avhile Whittington lent money 
on the security of subsidies. In 1406 to the 
merchants was entniated the keeping of the 
sea, and one of their number, Nicholas Black- 
bum, Avas made admiral of the fleet 

After the Wars of the Roses thot financial 
organisation of the kingdom was more complete, 
and transactions between the oroA\rn and its 
subjects were conducted through the agency 
of the two gieat mercantile societies uf the 
staple and the merchant adveuturers (see 




A.DVENTUREIU3, Mekchants ; Staple), with 
one or both of which bodies eminent merchants, 
such as the Greshams, were as a rule associated. 
The internal tranquillity which followed upon 
the accession of Henry VII. was naturally 
advantageous to this class, and when public 
opinion became stirred, in the close of the 15th 
centui^, against the practice of inclosuro, the 
“merchants, clothiers, and others,” were 
attacked as engi’ossers of land and evictors. 
Even Thomas Cromwell, himself spmng from 
their ranks, contemplated an act in 1535, 
‘‘That no merchant shall purchase more than 
£40 lands by the year.” A bill to this ellect, 
limiting the sum to £50, was actually introduced 
into parliament in 1559. These are evidences 
of the opulence of the class who, emulating the 
example of the De la Poles, extended their 
influence by aristocratic or, in the case of the 
Bolo^ns, even royal alliances. 

During the decay of lh(! staple under Henry 
VI IL, and after its ruin on the capture of 
Calais um^r Mary, English mercantile entcr- 
pri' i availed itself of the new discoveries. The 
Thornes of Bristol made their way to the New 
World ; Hawkins of Plymouth to Guinea and 
Brazil ; Hore of London founded a colony in 
Newfoundland. These expeditions led to the 
formation of such trading companies as the 
Russia ; the Titukhy ; the Guinea (see Guinea 
Trade) ; and the East India and the V itiginia 
companies (see notices of these Comtanies). 
It was through connection with these comj)anies 
that the best known among the merchant 
priiic<'8 of the 1 7 th century gained their fortunes, 
guch as Sir Thomas Smythe, Dudley NoiiTii, Sir 
Josial Child, and Edward Colston of Bristol. 
The ciosing ot the exchequer by Charlps II. 
(ExGTiECfUKii, Closing of the) was an influential 
factor in determining the sympathies of the 
mercantile class towards the revolution, and it 
was to them that the foundation and success 
of the bank of England, a mainstay of V’illiam 
III.’s government, was due. The general 
diffusion of wealth during the I8th century, 
duo to the development of manufacturing in- 
dustry, caused the disajipcaranco of the line 
of demarcation which down to that time had 
distinguished the merchants from other classes. 

To sum up. The great age of English 
merchants was the 14 th century, when they 
were enriched partly through extension of 
trade, but mon' especially through financial 
business with the crown. The second period 
of prosperity, associated with the staple and 
the merchant adventurers, lasted from the 
conclusion of the Wars of the Roses till towards 
the cloJfe of the reign of Henry VIII. The 
third began with the exploitation of the new 
discoveries by the gr'^at trading companies, 
and lasted till the Civil War. The fourth 
was duo to the extension of trade with America 
and India during the close of the reign of 


Charles II. After this time great fortunes 
were amassed by the development of internal 
trade, the term merchant reverting to ita 
ancient signification, and no longer necessarily 
hearing a connotation of foreign adventure. 

[Stubhs, CoTist. Uist. Eng.^ vol. ii.— Schanz, 
EngliscJie JIandelspolUik, 1881, 2 bde. — Tram. 
Roy. Uist. <Sbc., 1895. — H. II. Fox Bourne, English 
Merchants^ 2 vols., 1866. — J. W. Burgon, Life of 
Sir T. Qresham^ 2 vols., 1839, — W. S. Lindsay, 
Uist. of Merchant Shipping, 4 vols., 1874. — State 
Papers, Domestic, Heu.VIIL — Sir F. Palgrave, 77ui 
Merchant and the 1837, 2nd ed. 1844.] I.8.L. 

MERCHANTS, Alien. Under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings and for two centuries after the 
conquest, the attitude of the English people 
and government towards aliens trading in this 
country tvas, as might be expected from the 
backward condition of our civilisation, one of 
suspicion and hostility. Safe conduct was at 
fimt granted to individuals, then to nation 
alities, as to the subjects of the emperor by 
Kthclrcd 11. Tlic reign of John was marked 
by an uni)recedcuted liberality of treatment. 
Upon his accession John issued circular lettei's 
to his officials at the ports forbidding the 
ojipression of alien merchants in the matter of 
tolls, and ordering that they should enjoy the 
same security as English merchants in their 
respective countries. Similar provisions were 
embodied in §§ 41, 42 of Magna Carta. Tlicse 
gave rise to long contention as to the meaning 
of the phrase sine onniibus nialis toltis (see 
Malatolta), from which foreign traders were 
to be exempt, and which was eventually decided 
to include all duties not voted by parliament. 
With regard to the stipulation for freedom of 
trade, the interests of the chartered towns were 
opposed to those of the crown and aristocracy. 
London from the^rst led the oiiposition to aliens, 
and on this account suppoitcd the barons against 
Henry III., during wdioso reign extensive im- 
migrations took place. The alien merchants, 
on the other ban learnt to associate them* 
selves in nationalities or cities and to conclude 
private treaties, promising reciprocity for such 
trading privileges as the citizens were disposed 
to concede to them. Such an arrangement 
w’as entered into with London by the merchants 
of Amiens, •■Corby, and Nesle in 1237. In 
1267 the Hanse (see arts, on subject) estab- 
lished a factory in London, and soon afterwards 
the English a similar one^in Danzig. But the 
normal policy of London was one of petty 
persecution of aliens. With the accession of 
Edward I. the system of reciprocity between 
toivns was replaced by the control of the central 
government. Edward seized the city’s charters 
and •Extended the trading privileges of the 
aliens. Upon the restoration of the privileges 
of liondon in 1298 a renewal of former repres- 
sive ordinances against foreigners took plaoe. 
In 1303 Edward issued the Carta Morcatoris 
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in favour of foreign merchants. This is one of 
the most notable documents of English history. 
It had a national scope. It guaranteed 
personal safe-ty to all foreign merchants. It 
allowed them to import all hinds of wares ; to 
sell wholesale both to freemen of towns and to 
strangers, and to sell retail to all both Bj)ices 
and mercery. Authorities in towns and 
markets wore to be attentive to their complaints 
and to administer justice according to the Law 
Meucuan'I'. Alien merchants were entitled to 
demand mixed juries in trials between aliens 
and Englishmen, and a judge was specially 
appointed to take cognisance of cases in wliich 
they were concerned. They in return were to 
pay additional customs. All that was left of 
the exclusive privileges hitherto so jealously 
insisted upon by the towns was the reUil trade. 
In 1311, under the feeble government of 
Edward II., the Londoiicrs, with the assislaneo 
of the barons, ])rocured a rejieal of the articles 
of this charter as to residence and retail 
trading, and restricted the stay of foreign 
merchants to forty days. Altlioiigh in 1322 
Edward II. felt strong enough to restore the 
charter, a reaction in favour of the city set 
in with the accession of Edward III. Tlic re- 
strictions upon aliens’ freedom of trade w'ere 
renewed. The necessary conscqucnco was a 
rise of prices, which led to the rc-establishmeiit 
of the aliens in their privileges. This was 
followed by a scries of acts protecting aliens 
against unjust arrest for the debts of others, 
allowing them to make sales on board their 
ships, affording them an interval after the out- 
break of war for the removal of Lheii’ goods, 
accepting their own declarations as the basis of 
payment of customs, and exempting them from 
the exactions of royal purveyors, lint the 
opposition of the city was p^^sistont, and the 
tide again turned at the end of Edward III.’s 
reign. While Richard II. 's jiolicy was w'aver- 
ing, Henry IV. cultivated the good-will of the 
city by large concessions, so that in 1406 the 
cloth woikors and meichants of the country 
complained of exclusion from direct dealings 
with the foreigner. A relaxation was then 
made, allowing wholesale dealing between 
English and foreign merchants everywlioro. 
Subject to this provision, the ascendency of the 
city was definitely established. I'/io liigh water 
mark of protection against alien merchants was 
an act of 1439 (18 lien. VI. c. 4). Hy this 
act trade among foteign merchants was pro- 
hibited ; hosts were to he appointed with whom 
thcj ’liould lodge, and who should supervise 
their contracts ; a stay limited to eight monlhs 
was allowed for the transaction of business, and 
goods were to be taken out in excha^3^2e lor 
those imported, the object of which was to 
check an alleged dcjdetion of gold. The effect 
of this- rigorous act was to drive the foreign 
merchatits from pjfujes where it was enforced 


into the country, where they embarked in the 
trade of export of wool. By an act of 1466, 
directed against the Italians, who were foremost 
in this business, executory contracts for the 
purchase of wool were forbidden (4 Ed. IV. c. 
4). But foreign merchants profited from the 
struggle between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster. The Italians gcneially sujiported 
the Lancastrians, and received concessions in 
the way of customs dues from Henry IV. 
Edward IV. leaned on the ILinsc (see Hanse 
1*0 WNs), and in return for their aid in his 
restoration in 1471 concluded with them the 
Treaty of Utiecht (1475), conceding to them 
exieti-sivo privileges in England. With the 
object of gaming the favour of flic commercial 
classes, Richard III. pursued the anti -Italian 
policy of his brother. The act of 1485 
“touchinge the Marcliauiitcs of Italy” (1 Ric. 
III. c. 9) restored many of the I’estrictioiis of 
the act of 1 439 wliich had expired, hut its effects 
Averc proliahly more felt in tlic country than in 
the towns, which protected themselves in thtir 
privileges by the sedulous enforcement of their 
customs. This perhaps accounts for the fact 
that Henry VII. ventured, iinniedialcly after his 
accession, to repeal the j)ortions of Richard’s act 
which affected Italian merchants (1 Hen. VII. 
c. 10), which he would scarcely have done had 
London been vitally interested in tlieir maiiiten- 
anco. Possibly the Italians, wlio, as w’c know 
from the Lihelle of Englynhe Polycye, W'ere 
notorious for their skill in bribing the oflicial 
classes, took advantage of Henry’s financial diffi- 
culties and rendered a pecuniaiy equivalent for 
the restoration of tlieir ])rivilcges. The country 
gentry also w'ould favour concessions facilitating 
tb«»> o})erations of profitable customers. But 
thr?c years later Henry revived the act of 1465 
against executory purcbasc.s of w^ool (4 Hen. 
VII. c. 11). This act expired in 1499, and an 
interval of comparatively free trade followed 
accompanied by numerous immigrations and 
consequent dissatisfaction in London and other 
large towns. In 1514 the trading companies 
of the whole kingdom joined in a remonstrance 
to the king, and petitioned for a revival with 
increased stringency of the act of 1439. This 
petition proving ineffective, it was follow’ed 
three years later by the riot long after known 
as “evil May day,” directed, how'ever, princi- 
pally against foreign handicraftsr u. In 1523 
the exclusive trading privileges m the city of 
London were invaded by an act permitting 
country clothiers to deal directly with foreign 
merchants (14 & 15 Hen. Vlll. c. 1). Dis- 
content was also expressed, as it had boon by 
the parliaments of Edward IV. anc^ Henry 
VII., at the exemptions from aliens’ customs 
duties obtained by means of letters of naturalis- 
ation. In 1530 parliament laid down the 
principle that naturalised aliens should continue 
ill future to pay aliens’ dues (22 Hen. VIII. c 




8 ), which involved a large protective difleronce 
in favour of the English merchant. But a 
notable reversal of policy was effected by 
Cromwell in 1539, when by an exercise of high 
prerogative alien merchants were for a fixed 
period of seven years j)laced, as far as customs 
duties were concerned, upon the same level 
as En^lislmien. Pursuing the same policy, 
while bidding for popular support by discourag- 
ing alien handicraftsmen, Cromwell, as Henry 
a century earlier, favoured alien merchants by 
suspending in their favour the execution of the 
act “concerning strangers” of 1540 (32 Hen. 
VIII. c. IG). This act revived that of 1483 
(I Ric. HI. c. 9), which limited to eight 
mouths the time allowed to foreign merchants 
within which to dispose of their wares. But it 
was only enforced for the pnrj»o.se of recruiting 
the ^reasnry with the foes paid uj)on natural- 
isation. Upon the expiration of the pro- 
claimed period in 1 647, a return was made to 
the poli^.y of differential duties on cx]»orts 
which wefe finally abolished by an act of 
1672 (25 Car. II. c. G). A collection of docu- 
ments has been printed by Schan/., ranging 
from 1485 to the reign of Elizabeth, which set 
out the grievances of alien merchants. These 
may be classed under three heads — complaints 
against J’.nglish commercial law, such as the 
jiavigiition acts ; against the customs, and 
against ofhi iala, whether of the crown or of the 
towns, csixcially of London. Among the first 
class of giievances wore the prohibition to buy 
what were known as Staulk. wares except 
through the m’ddleman, the stapler, and those 
forbidding the export of manufactures in an 
nnfuiuhcd slate, or of raw material, except at 
the cost of an expensive licence. It wa'' also 
disad'*antagcous to the foreign importer tJ? he 
comjtcllod to take English goods in oxchango, 
burdened with the enormous profits of the 
staplers, rather than to ship tin and hides from 
the warehouses of the Hanse. To enfin < this 
ri'gnlatioii a vexatious system of demanding 
surety had been devised (5 lien. lY. c. 9 ; 4 
Ed. IV. c. C). Against ‘ ‘ Customers”^ theio were 
many complaints. An act of 1487 (3 lien. 

VII. c. 7) provided that merchandise should be 
entered in the customers’ books in tlie name of 
the tnie owner. This, until repealed by 1 Jlcu. 

VIII. c. 5, furnislicd numerous pretexts for con- 
fiscation. In 1530 an attempt was made to 
revive a statute of 1381, forbid<ling foreign 
merchants to tramsact business by letters of ex- 
change without a royal licence. This was done 
to check the decline in English exports. The 
measure, opposed by Gije.si;am, was only main- 
tained In terrorem, a common policy of this 
period. Liberty of exchange was granted by 
proclamation in 1538. 

Numerous complaints arose out of the multi- 


tudinous potty exactions levied under the 
pretext of local custom . and tolls upon foreign 
merchants. Some four-and-twenty of these 
mo enumerated. In the roadstead, at tlio 
jiorL of unlading, in the market-places of the 
towns, upon lading tlie return cargo, upon 
clearing, upon entering at tlie customs, whether 
outwards or inwards, excuses were found for 
these demands. As English merchants, espe- 
cially citizens ot London and other chartered 
towns, were exempt from many of them, besides 
enjoying the advantage of differential customs, 
tlicy were not unpopular in England, so far as 
they increased the protection enjoyed by native 
subjects. It was aliinned on the one side and 
denied on tlie other that tliose exactions had 
been multiplied during the first lialf of the 
IGtli century. It is significant that the 
gi-ievance of “going to host” had disappeared, 
tliat invention having been found to result in 
surreptitious partnerships between the foreign 
luorclianta and tlieir hosts, in wliich they had 
secured the advantages intended to be reserved 
to Englishmen (cp. the “act for the trcAve 
payment of the kinges customes,” 1 Hon. VIII, 
c. 5). Resident alien mercliants were made to 
cnntrihiito to the subsidies, a line of distinction 
being generally drawn by the subsidy acta 
between aliens in possession of property up to 
a certain value and tliose in receipt of wages. 

The history of the relations of the English 
government to alien merchants during the 16th 
century shows the growing enter] nise of English 
merchants and their dissatisfaction at the 
privileges enjoyed by favoured corjiorations, like 
the Hanse, or by individuals wealthy enough 
to purchase royal letters of licence (see Licenses). 
With this national feeling the Tudor govern- 
ments gnidually associated themselves. With 
the disestahlishijeiit of the Hanso, begun under 
Edward VI. and jiractically conijiletcd under 
Elizabeth, the exceptional position of alien 
mercliants in this country came to an end. 

[Schanz, JCngli he Jlandclspolitik, Leipzig, 
1883, 2 vols. — Ochenkowski, Knglands wirth- 
schafOiche Entmckehnig, Jena, 1879. — R. Jones, 
PoL Econ., ed, 1859, pp. 309-315. — Ashley, 
Econotnic Uistonj, etc., pt. i. 1888, i»t. ii. 1892. 
Statutes of the Pealm.] I. s. L. 

MERCHANTS’ TETITION OE 1820, The. 
A very able docuinont, drawn up by T. Tooke 
(q.v.), subscribed by all the most eminent 
merchants in London, and presented to the 
House of Commons in 1^20 by Mr. Alexander 
Baring. The contents of its fifteen paragraphs 
may be thus summarised. 

4he end of foreign commerce is to import 
what can be best produced abroad, and to 
oxpot#, in payment, what can bo best pro- 
duced at home. This end can only be attained 
where there is freedom from restraint. The 
maxim, “to buy in the cheapest and to sell 
in the dearest market,” applies to internatiouaj 


I Officers of cuBtoiiiH, II. Hall, Custom Rev. oJEiujlavd. 
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transactions. Unliappily, a very clilferont 
policy has prevailed, and “jealousy and 
hostility” have taken tlio jdaco of “mutual 
benefit” and “harmony.” The fallacy of the 
protectionists consists in supposing that imports 
from abroad tend to discourage Ijoine products, 
whereas they actively stimulate such industries 
as are in fact suitable to the importing country. 
This follows from the ndo that exports must, 
in the long run, pay for imports. Protection 
seldom benefits the protected, and never to 
the extent of the loss occasioned to others. 
When once the road of protection is travelled, 
there is no halting, until all foreign commerce 
whatsoever is destroyed ; indeed England 
might, with as good reason, demand protec- 
tion against Scotland, or Scotland against 
England, and the difierent counties of each 
country against each other. 

An inquiry would probably show a connec- 
tion hotweeji a protective ])olicy and the 
distress pi'ovalont. A declaration in favour 
of free trade would carry weight abroad, where 
protectionists can point to the authority and 
example of England, and w'oiild tend to 
counteract the commercial hostility of foreign 
nations. Although a policy of Rr.ciPiiociTy 
{q.v.) may he defended, in particular cases, on 
diplomatic gi-ounds, “it does not follow that 
we shall maintain our restrictions in cases 
where the desired concessions cannot ho ob- 
tained. Our restrictions would not bo the 
less prejudicial . , . because other governments 
persisted in preserving impolitic regulations.” 
In any case ‘ ‘ the recognition of a sound 
principle or standard” may bo.extiected to 
have a salutary infiuciico on other states. The 
petition docs not complain of duties collected 
for purely revenue pui’ijoscs. “It is against 
every restrictive regulation^ of trade, not 
essential to the revenue, against all duties 
merely protective from foreign competition, 
and the excess of such duties as arc }>artly 
fot the pur])Ose of revenue, and partly for that 
of protection ” that its prayer is addressed. 

The language, as to reciprocity, quoted 
above, is notew'orthy, as it is often said that 
the case for free trade rested on the expecta- 
tion that other nations would follow England’s 
example. It is related that the second Ijord 
Liverpool (q.v.), after reading the petition, 
expressed his hearty agreement with every word 
of it Some time had to pass before free trade 
was seriously considered. Tlie petition, how- 
ever, was “the originating impulse to the 
movement, which, by progressive steps, had 
lea ^0 the final establishment of the principles 
therein enunciated.” 

[Tooke’s History of Prices^ vol. v. p. 39S^ and 
vol. VL, Loiuloii, 1833-57, 8vo ; ay>p. 1, pp. 331- 
844, where the petition itself is pruited in full, with 
Mr. Tooke’s account of the circumstances in which 
U originated.*- -Smith's Wadth qf Naiions^ edited 


by M'Cullocl), 4th edition, note xv., Edinburgh, 
1850, 8vo. — Nassau Senior's Three Lectures ov tiu 
transmission of the Precious Mctal% and Die 
mercantile iheonj of Wealth (delivered at Oxford 
in 1827), London, 1830, 8vo.] H. E. B. 

MEUCllET w'os the payment due 1‘rom a 
villein tenant on a manor to his lord for leave 
to give his daughter or his sister in m^-riago. 
With the exception of an uncertain tenure, it 
was probably the most constant mark of serFdom, 
yet amnot be considered as an absolute tost, as 
it w^as ncitlier universal among holders wdio 
were certainly villeins, nor entirely absent from 
Socmen on ancient demesne. Occasionally, 
it seems, the payment was only due if the 
marriago W'ould remove the w’oinan from the 
manor or the hundred to which she belonged. 

[Braoton’s Note-Book, ed. Maitland, 1887, cases 
395, 753. — Ducaiige, Glossarium, — Vinogradolf, 
Villainarje in Lnyland.] K. a.‘p. 

MERCIER(«/iVrs LKMEiicTEn)T}Ki,A RivikUE, 
Paul Pieimie (1720-1791), was a mnnbcr of 
the parliament from 1747 to 1759„.wlicre hLs 
attractive but deteriiiimid character, liis high 
integrity and loyalty, made him respected. In 
1757 he was ajipoinled steward ot tlie island of 
Martinique, and discharged his duties there 
with great disinterestedness and fertility of 
resource. lie even devoted his personal credit, 
and w'hen necessary his own money, to the 
public scrAice. Ho reaped nothing but ingrati- 
tude from this at first. The Due de Cboiseuil, 
then minister for the navy and foreign affairs, 
took umbrage at liis a})plying the principles of 
free trade to the colonies which be goveined in 
complete oj>positioii to the colonial system in 
force at that time. lie w^as recalled ; but 
ho had anticipated this and returned to Franco 
by (rt’dor of his doctor, July 17C4. 

On Ids retirement to private life ho wrote and 
published, in 1767, VOrdre Nalurel et Essentiel des 
Socieles PoHliques (1 vol. 4to, or 2 vols. 12ruo), a 
work which made such a sensation in his lime 
that some of his contemjioraries jdaced it, not only 
on a level with, but even above L' Esprit des lots. 
This book, ajiart from its physiocvatic errors and 
inordinate overpraise of absolute power (the author 
suggCvSts the despotism of China as an ideal model), 
contains some fine passages which wore obscured 
by the tone of exaggeration in it. It explains 
the ideas of the Physiocrats. Tlioir economic 
opinions, whicli are very simple, may be summed 
up thus ; there is only one indu ry which gives 
a net product capable of iucreai>*..„ gocial wealth 
—this is agriculture. Other industries can only 
produce an e(|uivalent to the amount employed 
in them. In hue word, agriculture alone is really 
productive. Hence, taxation is in the end always 
borne by agriculture, and' to avoid useless and 
costly repercussion of taxation it would De better 
to have a single tax— the Imp8t Unique. Adam 
iSiMiTH, who was in a position to judge this 
book imiiartially, says (IF. of JV., bk. iv, oh. 
ix.) that it contains “the most distinct and best 
connected account of this doctrine,” that of tbs 



iloONOMiSTKS (g'.'D.)* The Empress Catherine IT. 
invited Mercier de la Rivi^sre to St. Petersburg. 
According to her account of the matter, by his pre- 
tentiousness -and want of tact, he made himself 
ridiculous there. He returned, according to ilie 
Czarina, dismissed, but largely rewarded by her. 
This had little in common with the disinterestedness 
he had shown at Martinique. Morcier, according 
to his %wu statement, refused the position and 
pension he was otforcd, only taking what had been 
agreed on when he left Fniiice. This seems nearer 
the truth. Catherine sneered at him ; “He be- 
lieved,” she wrote to Voltaire, “that we walked 
on all fours and he came charitably to set us on 
our hind legs.” 

Mercier de la Ilivifere wrote many works, 
but only those on political economy are quoted 
here. L’intMl gineral de VCiai ou la liberie du 
commerce des bles^ 1770, 12mo.— V instruction 
puhUque^ 1771, 4to. — PrncPs 2^endant an tribunal 
du mihlic ; Utlre snr ha etonomisles (undated, 
prol^ly 1787). Du Pont (do Nemours) has j 
cleverly summed up L'ordtc nalitrel in iJel'origine 
et des pj^grSs d'lme science noumlie. 'J’his, as 
wdl as the it'ork of which it is an abridged version, 
is printed in Guilluumiu’s collection {Phgsiocrales, 

lvS16). 

[For the less-known events of the life of this 
author see the notice read in 1 858 at the Academic 
des Sciences morales et jiolitiques, by M. Felix 
Joubleau. See also account in L. de Lavergne, 
Les iconomistes franca is du XV 11 1* hi^de.l 
• A. C. f. 

MERCIER, Louia Seiiastien (1740-1814), 
a Parisian ban’ister, journalist, and member of 
the convention during the revolutionary period, 
— was a most co])ious and voluminous writer ; 
and it is impossible to give here a complete list 
of his wri'ings. 

.'li.i bcvt-khown work is the Tableau de Paris 
(12 vols., Amsterdam, 1783-1788), whiel., notvgth- 
atandiiig its desultory and declamatory form, is 
valuable evidence of the moral and physical aspect 
of Paris on the eve of the revolution ; it is full of 
life and keen observations. In 171)2 he published 
a pamphlet, lUJlexions d'un Patriots . 'c les 
signats^ les craintes d'une banqueroute NationaLty 
etc.y intended to demonstrate that the fears con- 
cerning ail impending national bankruptcy w'ere un- 
founded. Uno of the first in date of his works i.s 
VAn S/fJfiy r^ves'il en fdt janmis (1771, reprinted 
1800); it is the dream of a disciple of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, but free from any tendency towards 
a communistic reform of society. E. ca. 

MEREDITH, Sir William (1724-1790), 
Whig politician, succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1752. In l/d5 bo was appointed a civil lord 
of the admiralty. Horace Walpolo describes 
him as inflexibly serious but of iib great head, 
a judgment which liis Ifistoi ical Jie,marks ov 
(ho 7'axation of Free Slaics, London, 1778, 4to, 
bolio. 11 ! this work, in the form of letters to 
a friend, Meieditli points the moral of the folly 
of attempting to tax the American colonists, 
by the examples of Carthago, Home, Sparta, 
and Athens, 


[Dictionary qf National Biography, vol. xxxvil, 
p. 271.] H. K. B. • 

MEKELLO, Micuele (17th century). An 
economist who w'role on the deposit banka 
established in Italy in the '] 6th century. He 
describes the establishment of the historic bank 
of St. George, Genoa (sec Ranking), founded 
to consolidate and juovide for the redemption 
of the debts of that republic by uniting the 
creditors in a single institution and allowing 
them the juoceeds of certain taxes for a certain 
number of ycara. The unification of these 
creditors was called compera. Merollo, who 
objected to taxes, praises this system because 
the cession made by the state Avas for a certain 
number of yearn only and did not entail a 
l»crpctual burden on the citizen. 

Vella guerra fatta dai francesi ,,, am una 
breve diehiarazione delV istitudone della am- 
pera di San Giorgio, Genoa, 1607. 

[Gobbi, L’econcmiia politica negli scrittari Hal- 
iani del secolo XVL-XVIL, Milan, 1889. — Ricca- 
Salerno, Stoma delle dottrine finanziaric in Italia, 
Rome, 1880.] U. R. 

MERENDA, Antonio (17th centuiy), was 
professor of civil law at the university of Pavia, 
and author of a treatise on exchange. The 
important changes in economics had Aveakoned 
the old doctrines, and admitted the laAvfulncss 
of profits made from productive employment 
of money. Mereiida protested in the name of 
Canon Law (g'.v.) against the comparatively 
liberal opinions of many writers of his day ; 
who, though they proclaimed the most absolute 
respect for the principle that loans should be 
gratuitous, in practice sacrificed the enforcement 
of this doctrine, leaving openings for evasion, 
'Merenda opposes any reconciliation between 
ecclesiastical precepts and the requirements of 
common life. Ho does not deny that Lucrum 
cessans {q.v.) fupplies a laAvful motive for 
demanding compensation, but he requires 
such absolute and complete proof, almost im- 
possible ever to obtain, that the efficacy of tliis 
principle is effectually annulled. Merenda does 
not doubt the laAvfuliiess of a tnie and real ex- 
cliange, but ho adds that it becomes unlaAA'ful as 
soon as tho suspicion arises that i>ayment is to be 
maue in a difleront place from that fixed in tlie 
contract. Merenda, distinguishing loans from 
exchange, ailll contrasting gratuitous loans with 
onerous exchange, is oiiposed to those fomis of 
exchange Avhich conceal usury (see Interest 
AND Usury), and crilicisq^l those authors who, 
by defending the means adopted by traders, 
regarded them as lawful. He also oi»posed fairs 
wlyro usurious exchanges wore clfected. 

De cambio nundinali Tractatus, Pavia, 1645. 

[Cossa, An Introduction to the siudy of Poli- 
tical fKconomy, trails., London, 1893.- — Gobbi, 
I/ecanomia politica negli scrittori italiani dai 
secoli XVL-XVII., Milan, 1889. — Graziani, Le 
idee econoviiche degli scrittori emiliani e romagnoli 
Modena, 1893. J 







MERGER. The tenn merger signifies the 
ending of a legal right by its absorjjtion into a 
higher right of the same kind. Thus when a 
lessee imrchases the property let to him, his 
rights as a tenant merge in iiis more extensive 
riglits as a pro])rietor. When a man entitled 
to a servitude or an easement over his neigh- 
bomb’s land (fi.y. a right of way) buys tliat 
land, his servitude or easement is similarly 
merged. Again, a simple contract is merged 
in a subsequent contract under seal, if made 
between the same parties and dealing with the 
same subj'ect-matter. For a contract under seal 
confers more extensive rights than a simple 
contract does. Thus, a simple contract must 
be sued upon within six years of making. A 
contract under seal ean ho sued upon at any time 
within twenty years of making. F. c. m. 

MERIVALK, llKiiMAN (180G- 1874), was 
trained at Oxford, whore he took a lirst in 
classics, and was elected fellow of llalliol, 1882. 
Recognised by his contemporaries as “one ol 
tlie two best educated men in his nniver.sity 
generation ” (Div Vaughan, Funeral Sermon at 
the Temple Church, Feb. 1874), he maintaiued 
tills position during life, for, according to an 
obituary notice in the Econornvit, he was “one 
of the most aeute and best read })olitical 
economists of liLs time.” In 1837 ho was 
elected to the newly-instituted chair of political 
economy at Oxford. In his preliminary lecture 
the professor distinguished between political 
economy the science and political economy the 
art, defending the science fiom the attacks of 
those who have looked to it as to a sort of 
philosopher's stone which would turn every- 
thing it touched into gold. Its object, ho 
maintained, was not to orate hit to 'prove ; and 
he utterly rojmdiatcd the idea that political 
economy was ba.sed on a degrading estimate 
of human nature. 

Ho then considered the principles on which 
colonisation should be conducted, as connected 
with emigration, employment of labour, the 
disposal of iniblic lands, and the system of 
E. G. Wakefield {q.v.). His eighth lecture 
exposes the fallacy of the colonial system then 
in vogue. He }>ointod out that “altho’ under 
certain conditions ... a country miglit gain 
by the possession of an artificially^ monopolised 
market for its manufactured commodities, yet 
in actual practice such gain is found to be 
wholly illusory.” 

The publication of these lectures led to his 
employment under government ; he became nnder- 
secretary of state in two of the most important 
dtij>M:tments of governinent for the long period of 
twenty-six years — from 1847 until his death in 
1874. ^ 

'Hie late Lord Lytton wrote, in his co})y of 
Merivalo’s llistwical Studies : “ The author i.s one 
of the most rematkable men I have ever met. 
The main characteristic of his intellect is massive- 
and it is the massiveness of gold ... he 


belongs to the very highest order of mind in nj 
time and country. I can compare him to no other 
of less calibre than Macaiday . , . Macaulay is 
the finer artist, and Merivale the more original 
thinker.” 

Five Lectures on the Pnnciples of a Legislative. 
Provision for tlie Poor in Ireland, 1838. — Lectures 
on Colonisation and the Colonies, 1st ed., 1811 ; 
2nd ed., 1881. ^a.l. 

MERTON, The Statute (on Pkovisions) 
OF, 20 Hen. III. (] 235-36), contains several 
L'haptera, hut that of most economic imiiortanco 
is c. 4 , wliich is wliat is commonly understood 
when the “Statute of Merton” is referred to. 
“ Whereas,” it runs, “ many magnates of 
England, who have infeoffed their knights and 
free tenants of small tenements in tlieir great 
maiions, have coin])lained that they (;aiiiiot 
make their profit {coimnndmn) of the re.siduo 
of their manors, as well as of the waste's, woods, 
anil pastures ... it is juovided that ^len- 
ever such feollees do bring on assize of novel 
di.s.seisin for their coiiiinon of ])asUire, and it 
is acknowledged before tlio justice^' that they 
have as much jiasturc as snflico to their tene- 
ments, and tliat they have free ingress and 
regress from their tenement into tlie jiasture, 
then let them he content therewith.” If it 
is proved that they have not suflicient pasture, 
they sliall recover their sei.sin, and the disseisors 
sh.ill bo amerced and ])ay damages ; if they 
have, then “lot the others make their lawful 
profit of the residue.” 

[The statute is iwintcd in Statutes of the Realm 
(1810), i. p. 1. The coiiiinents of Rraotnu, with 
a trandlatioTi and some observations theicon, will 
be found in liigby, I list, of the Law of Heal 
Properly (4tli cd. 1892), p]>. 190-208, Tt will 
be observed that the .statute giiaranti'od only the 
rigMs of tree tenants. J^ord Chancellor Her.scholl 
has recently declared iii the House of Lords that 
“the Statute of Merton has been practically 
obsolete for centuries, ami it is only in com- 
paratively rcciuit times that it has been revived 
and again put in force,” and that “the means of 
trying the right of the lord to enclose is a proces-s 
which is not only oh.solete, but which ha.s ceased 
to exist.” livies Report, 28th July 1893,] 

w. J. A. 

MESNIL M ARIGNY, Jules DU (1 8 1 0- 1 8 8 5). 

His Fconoviie Politique devenue science c'xacte 
(Political Economy made an Exact Science, Paris, 
4 ed. from 1859 to 1883) is principally written 
to confute J. B. Say’s theory o'" xchanges, and 
to maintain that “the benehis which two 
nations reap from mutual exchanges of the 
same value may be very unequal.” This 
leads to the assertion that ‘ ‘ each nation must 
liave its oavu political economy appropriated 
to its physical conditions and to its 'national 
character. ” 

The avowed scope of his Histoire dt Vflcon&mis 
Politique dee A nciens Peuples de I'lnde, deVEgypie^ 
de la Judte et de la Qr^ce (Paris, 3 vols., 1878, 3rd 
ed.) ii to prove “in an irrefutable way, and by a 



great number of instanceSi that the system of 
protectinj? national manufactures , . . was very 
often followed in antiquity.” e. ca. 

MESSANCE, M. (18th century), an eminont 
statistician, revenue ollicor at S. Etienne en- 
Forez in the reign of Louis XV. In 175J’ 
he bocarno under secrcUiry to M. do la Micho- 
dicre, mtendant of Auvergne, and in this 
capacity ne continued the statistical investiga- 
tions instituted by his chief, with a vioAv to 
dispioviiig the theory of the author of Vami 
des hommes, the Marquis de Mihaheau, as to 
the decline of population in France. In 1763 
he presented the result in hook form to the 
inteiidant, who insisted on its being printed in 
Messance’s name \Nouvclles Itcchcrches^ p. 5]. 

In 1775 Messanco sent a table of mortality, 
which he had prepared, to Voltaire, who in a 
humorous rc'ply commented on its accuracy and 
utililjfc Messance’s two works on population 
were issued at an interval of twenty-two years ; 
in the scijpnd of these he refers to Ncdvcr’s 
Adviinis(ratio7i dcs Fivanrea, and Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of J^at lima, both which publications liad 
preceded it. Ilis works are entitled ; 

liecherdm sur la population des g6n^alUes 
d' Auvert/ne, de Li/on, de Romn^ et de quclijucs 
provinces et villes da royaume, avec rejlectwns sur 
la vedeur du hln^ (ant cn France qtCen Anylelerrey 
depwis 1674^ jusqu'en 1704^ Paris, Luraiid, 
17^6, 4to. — NouveUes recherches sur la qiopidalion 
de la France avec des renuurques iiiiportunte-s sur 
divers oljels d'adminisj, ration, Lyon, 1788, 4to. 

\Dictionmire de V Econoniie politique, p. 158.] 

See also references in Wealth of Nations, bk. i. 
chs. viii. and xi., wheie A. Smith speaks in high 
terras of the 'investigations which Messance had 
made (cp. Ijcvasseur, La population frangaisc). 

A. n. 

M E3SOR, an officer found on large estate, 
whose duty was to siqierintcnd the harvest on 
the manor, and in some cases to collect fines 
due to the loi-d from his tenantry. Under the 
manorial agricultural system there was an 
official, either elected or appointed, foi ahnost 
every separate function. 

[Ymogi'&Ciofi, VillainayewEngland.'] r a.p. 

MESSUAGE (Low Lat. Mesuagium), a 
dwelling, meens properly a dwelling-house 
with the land belonging tc it, but is often 
used for a garden, stable, or any kind of 
domestic building. 

[Cowel, Interpreter, London, 1727.] A. B. 8. 

MESTA. “The nicsta ” — writes, towards the 
very end of the 1 oth century, M. de Bourgoing, 
a French diplomatist, who had a long experi- 
ence of Sjmiii, — “the niesta is a company of 
powerful sheep- owners, rich mona: teries, Sjianish 
grandees, wealthy individuals, who have suc- 
ceeded in feeding their (migrating) flocks at the 
expense of the public during all the seasons of 
the year, and in obtaining uiiconsidercd legal 
enactments to sanction a state of things which 
has been at firat prompted by necessity ” 
VOL. IL 


(Tableau de VE^agne, vol. i. pp. 75-123, edit 
1807. The two fiisfc editions of 1789 and 1797 
are anonymous). This necessity resulted from 
natural circumstances — the difference of climate 
between the cold mountains of north ein and 
the warm plains of southern Spain, and from 
historical conditions — the existence, during the 
centuries of warfare between the Moors and the 
Christians, of an extensive debatoablo land, 
exposed to armed incursions and destitute of 
tho security wliich is the primary requisite of 
agiicultural cultivation. In lliOO king Alonso 
VIII. of Castile first gi’autcd tlie itinerant cattle 
herds the privilege of grazing on all waste and 
open lands, hut subject to the obligation to 
compensate the owners for all damage to inclosed 
fields, vines, gardens, standing crops, etc. This 
privilege, gradually enlarged and confirmed 
under subsequent reigns, led to most abusive 
cncroaohincnts, especially under tbe growing 
influence of the llonrado Conrejo de la Mesta or 
Honorable Association of the Cattle- owners. 
The exact date ol‘ its foundation is unknown, 
but it certainly goes back very far into the 
middle ages. About 1500, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, being in want of money, listened to 
tho solicitations of tho Concejo do la Mesta and 
gave it ail official status by appointing a jiresi- 
dent and calling to that post a minister and 
member of tho royal council. In 1511, the 
ordinances and laws concerning the nmta were 
by royal command collected by Palacios Kubios, 
a celebrated jurisconsult of the time, aj>proved 
and promulgated. Tho privileges thus con* 
firmed may be epitomised as follows : 

1. The right of pasture on all open lands, 
which led to constant and successful interfer- 
ence of the mesta against all attempts of inclosing 
or even putting under tillage hitliorto unbroken 
land. Their pretensions were formally recog- 
nised by a law of ^633, forbidding the planta- 
tion of new vines and the ploughing of previously 
uncleared land. 

2. The oblige ' 'on to keep open at all times 
caPadas or broad tracks for the free and un- 
impeded passage of tho cattle, which were to be 
able to move “grazing.” No iiielosures wore 
tolerated on either side of the canuda, and the 
flocks unmercifully invaded tho neighbouring 
gardens and fields. 

3. The exom^J^tion from several taxes and tolls, 
wliich indirectly led to new burdens imposed on 
the already overburdened tillers of the soil. 

An official census of 1^80 jmts down at 
2,694,032 the heads of cattle, which in 1477 
had migiated through tho passes of Castile ; 
another account of 1563 gives the following 
numbers: 2,303,027 sheep and goats, 14,127 
oxen, 25,215 pigs. In 1724, Ustaritz 
(q>v.) computes tho number of migrating sheep 
at 4,000,000 (which figure is confirmed by an 
official census of 1746), with a much higher 
estimate for settled and permanent flocks. 
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The devastations caused by the wandering 
flocks of the mesta have been the main cause of 
the ruin of Spanish agriculture. This friglitful 
oppression lasted until the end of the 18th 
century, and only receded before the strenuous 
endeavours of the enlightened statesmen of the 
time, Florida- Blanca, Rodriguez deCampomanes, 
and most of all Jovellanos 

[A substantial historical account of the niesiay 
and of the Spanish literature on the subject, is to 
be found in chs. xxxiv. and Ixiv. of Colmoiro’a 
llistoria de la Econma'M PolXiica en Espaila. See 
also Bonwick’s Romance of the Wool Trade 
(1887). — Ilaebler’s WirUclwfilklve BMe Spaniens 
m 16 Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1888). — Goury du 
Roslan’s Essai sur VUistoire flconomique de 
VEspagne (Paris, 1888). — Cos Qarayon’s articles 
on La Mesta in the Revista de Espafla (vols. ix. 
and X.). — M. Atisiaux, “Hist, de la Bdcadence 
6cononiique do I'Espaj^ne,” in Revue d'flcon. PoL^ 
1893-94. — The loading legislative enactments have 
been collccterl in the 3rd book of tlie Nueva 
RecopUacion de las Leyes de Espaha. ] e. ca. 

METALS, PRECIOUS. See Gold ; Pre- 
OIOUH Metals, Discoveries of j Stlyer. 

METAYAGE ; MiStayer, chilled in legal 
phraseology coloncU partiaire — an expression 
taken from Roman law — refers to a cultivator 
who pays his rent in kind ; it is a particular 
method of fermage or farming land. MUayage 
differs from fermage in that the rent, instead of 
being paid in inoney and fixed throughout the 
whole period of the lease, is paid in Icind^ and 
consequently varies with the yield itself; a 
portion of the yield, usually the half, being 
set aside for this purpose. 

This arrangement is very usual in certain 
countries, as in Italy, Portugal, the countries 
bordering on the Danube, in Russia, and also 
in France. In France, out of 33 million hec- 
tares cultivated (nearly 82,000,000 acres), 4^ 
millions (11,000,000 acres)— 14 per cent — are i 
managed on the metayer system^ 27 per cent | 
under the usual arrangements for farming ; the 
remainder, 69 per cent, being cultivated by 
the proprietors themselves. In Italy, out of 
less than 11 million hectares cultivated (27 
million acres), 6| millions, or 60 per cent, are 
managed on the irUtayer system. 

Mitayage appears to have been much more in 
use formerly than at present, .^thur Young, 
at the time of the revolution, estimated the 
land cultivated on this system in France to 
be J or 87 per cent of the whole. From this 
continued decrease 'it might be concluded that 
rndtayage is an antiquated institution, con- 
demned sooner or later to disappear. 

It is true that indtayotge seems better adapted 
to poor districts, and that it may be in time 
superseded hyfermaget that is by money rents, 
or by the proprietor cultivating his own land 
himself, in proportion as the district becomes 
richer and the cultivation better, that is, more 
inteusiTec The fermier^ in fact, is always a 


capitalist, and even, more generally in Englan( 
a fairly large capitalist, while the rrUtayi 
generally has no capital, and possesses nothii 
but his labour and some agiicultural implemeni 
of little value. He tills the ground himse 
and avoids everything connected with an expei 
sive mode of cultivation, what is called in Frant 
la culture intensive^ for what good would thei 
be in his spending, for instance, £100 moi 
a year to increase the raw product by £200 
Ho would only get the half of this produc 
(£100), and in consequence would not gain 
penny. On the other hand the owner himse' 
hardly cares to invest a largo cajutal in worl 
ing the farm, for the dividing by half th 
addition to the raw product arising from th 
employment of this capital, would be too die 
advantageous to him.^ 

However, if mitayage ap])ears inferior t 
femnage from an economic, it is superic- to i 
from a moral point of view. And this super! 
ority has been sufficient to maintain the insti 
tution in many countries, and oven now raHie 
round it more supporters perhaps than formerly 
This moral superiority springs from the follow 
ing causes : 

(1) While fermage establishes enmity be 
tween the owner and the mitaycry rrktayag 
establishes a unity of interests between them 
Both share alike in good and bad fortune ; ther 
is a real association between them, and it i 
one of the oldest and most admirable forms o 
Profit Suaring which those who see in cc 
operation the solution of all social diflicultie 
should regard with favour. 

(2) The vfUtayer is never straitened by th 
mode of payment, because he pays in kind 
He only gives the proprietor what the eartl 
itself gives — ^nothing, if it yields nothing- 
much if it yields generously. He never has t 
pay the landlord anything out of his pocket. 

On the other hand the fermier is alway 
compelled to provide the money even when th 
land yields him nothing, is often straitened, am 
comes to regard the proprietor as an oppressor 
a kind of tax-collector. 

(3) The metayer is guaranteed against injuriou 
exploitation to which the fermiers so often lint 
themselves exposed through competition amonj 
themselves, which sometimes raises the rent t 
an exorbitant amount (rack rent). 

Mitayagcy by its customary fixing the divisioi 
of the product into halve' wwds off com 
pletely the influence of competition on price 
quenches all controversy as to the amount o 
the rent, and does not permit the proprietor U 
monopolise all the profit (Fair Rents, g.v,). 

(4) MUayage gives better asBuranc| of a lonj 
duration of lease than fermage. In fermage, a 
a matter of fact, the owner is always seekinj 
for a new fermier who will pay him a highe: 

I This may be modified by a certain standard o 
fanning beina reouired by the vsaati Utoam. 



rent than the former tenant. But in the 
nUtayer system, what is the good of a chaugo 
of metayer j since tlio rent is the same whoever 
be the tenant ? The owner has no reason for 
dismissing his tenant, or at least none but 
personal reasons. There are metayer farms 
v/hich remain constantly in the same family, 
passing tt-oin father to son, as in the* Limousin 
is slated to have been the case for 300 years. 

(5) Finally in mitayage the owner necessarily 
takes much more interest in the cultivation of 
the land and the success of the harvest — since 
his share depends on it — than in fermage, as 
in this case he receives his rent in money what- 
ever occurs. Hence intercourse is more intimate 
and even familiar between the owner and the 
melaycr. 

For all these reasons the metayer system may 
be considered as an element of social peace and 
capable of solving in certain cases the agrarian 
question. 

MoreovcJI*, the contract according to the 
nUlayer eysiom can be modified according to 
the circumstances, and thus lends itself better 
to the exigencies of an improved culture. For 
example tliero might be a system of trUtayage 
in which the nUtayer would provide more or 
less eonsiderahlo capital. This is the case in 
the soiitli oi France, and assists the planting of 
so^nc large vineyards there. The proprietor 
merely provides the gi'ound ; the mdlayer, the 
“ vine-dresser ” as he is termed, plants this at 
his own expense, employing large capital, but 
the vintage is divided with the owner only after 
the 5 th or 7th year. A system of m6tayage 
might also exist in w'hich the landowner would 
advnucc the cajutal, stipulating for the payment 
of a moderate interest, and this might assist a 
solution of tlic problem of agricultural progress. 
In a word the time-honoured system of metayage 
might bo re -instituted in different ways and 
adapted to new requirements, while still keeping 
those essential characteristics which are N great 
recommendation, namely that it forms an 
“association of gains and losses” as defined in 
the old French law, 

[H. Higgs, “Metayage in Western France,” 
Economic Jounal, March 1894. — Du Maroussem, 
“Mdtayers du Confoieutais,” Ouvriers des Deux 
Mimdes, 1890. — Vladimir Pappafava, “^Itudo sur 
le colouago partiaire,” Bulletin de la SociiU do 
Legislation Comparie^ June 1885 . — Discussion d 
la Soci6t6 d'iconovm poHtique de Paris sur le 
metayage : comp*e rendu dans le Jounud des 
^co7wmistes, April 1891. — A. Smith, W. of W., 
bk. iii. ch. ii. — J. S. Mill, Pol, Econ.—Jas. Caird, 
Report on India, 1880, p. 6. —Roger Merlin, 
Le mitayage et la^ participation aux hhefices, 
Paris, 18^. — Emile Guillaumin, La vie dCun 
simple; M&moires d'un mitayer, Paris, 1805.] 

a. a. 

M^ITAYER, in West Indies. The metayer 
system of cultivation has an interesting ex- 
ample in some of the West Indian colonies-— , 


notably Grenada, St. Vincent, and Tobago, 
where it is also termed “metairie” or “met- 
ayage.” It was introduced for the purpose 
of sugar cultivation when these islands were 
under French rule, and has subsisted to this 
day. Up to 1887 or 1888 there had been very 
little friction between the owners and metayers, 
but about that time certain judgments of the 
then chief justice of Trinidad and Tobago caused 
a stir in the latter island, and in 1889 a com- 
mittee investigated the whole question of the 
relations of the two parties to the conti'act. 
The contract had originally been, as a rule, a 
parol agreement ; there had recently been a 
tendency to employ written agreements, and 
in 1888 the legislature of Tobago had pro}»osod 
to regulate the contract by local ordinance. 

The agreements between landowner and 
metayer, vary considerably in their details, 
but their usual oatlino is as follows ; 

{a) Tho landowner — 

(1^ provides land for sugar cultivation, 
(2) at crop time gives the use of mill and 
maebinory, carls and mules, or one 
of these, and also provides certain 
skilled Imnds for manufacture. 

(5) The metayer undertakes — 

(1) to cultivate the land to the best of 

his ability, 

(2) to keep tlio roads across or around 

his land in good repair, 

(8) to give his labour on other i)arts ol 
the estate at a fixed rate for cer- 
tain days in each month, 

(4) to resign to the landowner half the 
sugar made from his land, besides 
a considerable proportion of tho 
molasses. 

Tlie projwrtions with wliich the produce is 
divided are not a^^’ays the same ; hut a fairly 
even division is the basis of tho arrangement. 

Tho system has never been tho economic 
success which one might have hoped ; the 
sugar was usually roughly manufactured, and 
owners com 2 )lained that their mills and boilers 
were often damaged. But it has been useful 
where, as in Tobago, there has been great 
dearth «f floating capital to pay the wages 
of labour, c. a. h. 

• 

METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

(a) Scope of Economics, p. 739 ; (h) Economics and 
General Sociology, i>. 741 ; (c) Divisions of the Science, 
p. 741 ; ((i) Formal Economics,* p. 741; (e) Narrative 
Economics, p. 742; (/) Const’-uctive Bcunomica, 

& 748; 0/) Inductive Methods, p. 744; (h) Deductive 
ethods, p. 746 ; (i) Criticism and Combination of 
Methods, p. 747. 

(a) Scope of Economics.— Before treating o! 
the vafli*us methods applicable to economio 
inyestigatioD, a brief examination of the scope 
of political economy is necessary. It is almost 
universally agreed that economics deals with 
wealth, or, more precisely, with those h’dnwD 
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activities the end of which is the a^propria- 
tion of wealth. But adiuiltiiig this common 
standpoint, there are yet two different direc- 
tions in which economic study may i)rocced. 
The science may aim at merely ascertaining 
facts or at directly regulating conduct — its 
pro])osition8 may be couched either in the 
indicative or in the imperative mood. On the 
former view economics is called a positive or 
tlieorctical science, on the latter a regulative 
or j)ractical science. But, whichever of these 
two views is taken, a further distinction must 
be made according as the propositions of the 
science have an abstract and general or a 
concrete and special application. The precc})ts 
of regulative economics, and the uniformities 
of positive economics, cannot bo immediately 
applied to the guidance of conduct or the 
interpretation of phenomena. For every rule 
must be modified in consideration of the peculiar 
conditions of the society and epoch to which 

. it has to bo applied ; and the recognition of the 
single pursuit of wealth must be qualified 
by consideration of other ends and motives. 
Thus the precepts laid down by the regulative 
science may bo either general, i.e. aiiplicable to 
all societies, or special, i,c. having reference to 
the particular conditions of a given society. 
And again they may be either ahstraef., i.e. 
restricted to the consideration of a single end, 
such as the maximising of production, or the 
equalising of distribution ; or concrete, i.e. 
prescribing a duo co-ordination and subordina- 
tion of dilferout human ends. Similarly, the 
facts described by positive economics may bo 
either of general ajiplicability to all societies, or 
may take account of the pecidiarities of special 
social institutions and forms of civilisation. And 
again they may treat of men in an abstract form, 
so far as they jiursuo wealth ,^lone ; or in a more 
concrete form, as sulijnct to various influences 
that conflict with the pursuit of wealth. 

Although the distinction between precepts 
and facts — between a regulative and a positive 
science — has been maintained as essential, 
especially by British economists from Senioii 
onwards, yet there are some grounds for 
merging the two asi)ects in a single treatment. 
In the first place, a j)rece]jt may always be 
expressed as a conditional uniformity — “If 
such conduct is adopted, sucli a result will 
follow,” e.g. if pau].)erism is encouraged, the 
average wages of the working man will bo 
lowered. The rea'dor may then bo loft to his 
own judgment to decide whether the result 
in question or its avoidance is desirable. 
Secondly, in many cases there is practical 
unanimity in regard to the desirability of 
certain ends. Other things being equal, 
greater wealth, or the more equal distribution 

Jljj'jJ'^ealth, may be assumed as a desirable result. 

intensivo ^ ^ particu- 

* 'ous in technical problems, such as 
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hanking, currency, state finance, and taxation 
In the third place, it may be urged that th 
aims of individuals as well as governments ar 
determined by their ethical ideals; and'tha 
therefore it is impossible, or at least undesirable 
to se])arate the actual from the moral aspect o 
human pursuits. For these reasons it may b 
maintained that the distinction betvjpcn tli 
positive and the regulative sides of economii 
study is less fundamental than that bctwcci 
its abstract and its concrete aspect. In tlv 
actual course of discussions on method, it ha 
been often supposed that the positive treatmen 
of the science will necessarily assume an abstrac 
character, and that the regulative treatmen 
must assume a concrete character. For tho» 
writers who have aimed at regulating conduc 
in the interests of a given so(;iety have naturally 
recognised the need of examining its coniplo 
comiitions ; and those who are only con.ernct 
with theorising on economic phenomena hav< 
naturally tended to treat in isolation the singh 
pursuit of wealth. In the latest (levelojm eir 
of the controversy, it has been acknowledged bj 
the more impartial writers on both sides thal 
there is room for w'oi k in all fields. The ultimab 
aim of economic investigations is, no doubt 
practical, i.e. to guide conduct in the actua' 
conditions of affairs. For this purjiose wo inusl 
understand the o])oration of causes in the societ} 
in which we move. But, further, we requiri? « 
general estimate of the coniparativc values o: 
dilfercnt ends of human pursuit. And, in ordci 
to understand the particular facts of any on< 
individual society, we need the guiding prin 
ciples of general theory. The jiropositions o 
economies cxitressed in their most accurate fom 
will be doubly conditional, thus : “Given suel 
cfl such a constitution of society, if such o] 
such measures are taken, such or such a grouj 
of effects will follow.” Of the effects producci 
some will bo desirable, others undesirable. T( 
determine whether the balance is towards tin 
good or tho evil, some reference to ethica 
considerations is necessary. Again tho resulti 
to be antici|)ated from any course of actioi 
depend on the nature of the society for whicl 
the measures are proposed. Complexity of con 
ditions and complexity of effects have thus t( 
be taken into account. As a basis of praetica 
economics we need, on tho one hand, a genera 
theory of tho action of indvstriid forces ; and- 
on the other hand, an ei- il survey of th< 
value of human ends. The foimer is a necessary 
preliminary for the explanation of the concreb 
facts of society, and tho latter for the discovery 
of right niles of conduct appropriate to thea 
concrete facts. It follows, then, that a scienc* 
of economic causes and effects m\i8t ])recede th< 
art of political economy ; and that this art i 
related to the science in the same way as anj 
branch of applied knowledge is related to th< 
corresponding theoretical knowledge. 



(6) Economics and General Sociology. — Al- 
though the naine political economy is still 
preserved, the science, as now understood, is not 
strictly political: i.e. it is not confined to re la 
tions between the government and the governed, 
but deals jirimarily with the industrial activities 
of iiidivi(iual men. On the other hand, the 
science ^locs not deal with individuals, quA 
individuals. It is not, therefore, in any sense 
a bi anch of psychology. Even when it discusses 
the utility of object;; of desire, and the sacrifice 
incurred in proem iiig them, it only measures 
utility and sacrilice, not subjectively, but as 
embodied in objective form. Hence the suliject 
matter of economics gives it a place among the 
social, rather than the political or the psycho- 
logical, sciences. Ecing admittedly a social 
science, the question has arisen as to its relations 
with other social .sciences, and its position 
rcktitely to general sociology. Some wiitcrs, 
under the iidlucnce of Com j k, have maintained 
that econ#mics cannot be jirolitably treated at 
all as an iT\(lnpondciit branch of study. They 
hold that there is such an intimate consensus 
amongst all the causes and effects of social life, 
tliat it is impossible to isolate any one group 
of phenomena— such as the industrial — and to 
treat tliis apart from the others. On this view 
economic facts cannot bo explained without 
tahing into account all concurrent causes, and 
r^los f)r economic guidance cannot be formu- 
lated without biking info account all concurrent 
effects. All thinkcis allow that no one group of 


social phenomena is completely isolated from 
another. But, in answer to the extreme Comtist 
view, it is uiged that there are certain kinds of 
effects which are predominantly due to a single 
kind of cause, and that there are certain kinds 
of causes which pi od lice a single predominantly 
important kind of effect. So fur as this is true, 
the explanation of economic phenomena and 
the regulation of economic conduct may be 
treated independently of other sides of social 
life. Science has never been advanced except 
by sjiccialisation. A distinction may, however, 
be made between two ])ai ts of economic doctrine. 
When the economist attempts to trace the 
general forms of transformation which economic 
phenomena present in the course of develop- 
ment, and to make broad comparisons between 
one society and another, it is true that ecoiiomio 
phenomena cannot usefully be treated apart from 
the influences of religious, moral, intellectual, 
and })olilical conditions. But when tracing the 
modes in which industrial forces o]iciate under 
given social conditions, he need not enter into 
a scientific analysis of these conditions, au<i, 
a.ssiiming them to be relatively stable, he need 
not analyse the slow and gi adual changes which 
they undergo. In brief, even though the theory 
of economic evoinfiem may properly be siihsunied 
and absorbed under the general science of social 
evolution, yet the doctrine of what may be 
called the statics and dynamics of industrial 
forces is rightly treated in entire independence 
of other branches of social science. 


(c) THvisions of Economic Science. 
Positive Economics 


De.seriptivo 
Formal Narrative 

I I 

— ^ I ^ 

Definitions Divisions Chronological Comparative 

Putting asi<le the ethical function ( ' criticis- 
ing economic ideals, and regarding niles of 
conduct as jwoperly expressed in the form of 
conditional statements assigning the connection 
between measures and their consequences, we 
may confine attention to economics as a positive 
science that deals with relations of fact. So 
regarded it falls into two main divisions, which 
may be called rcsjiectively descriptive and con- 
strv>ctive. The former branch describes the 
conceptions and facts with which the science 
deals ; and the latter establishes laws or 
uniformities. Descriptive economics again 
divides into a formal and narrative branch ; of 
which the former analyses and classifies the 
conceptions needed for understanding the 
science in its widest applications, and the latter 
investigates historically and comjMiratively the 
various forms of economic life . exhibited by 
different communities and at different e]wch8. 
Clonstructive economics, again, adopts a uiethod 


Constructive 

! 

I I 

Inductive Deductive 

i_ . I 

t I I ■ I 

Pure Mixed Pure Mixed 

wbicli is either predominantly inductive or 
prodominantly uod'.ctlve ; and under each head 
wc must recognise a mixed method in which 
induction is modified by deduction, or deduction 
modified by iiiduetion. The above table will 
serve to show the sclicnie of the chief depart- 
ments of economic science. ^ 

(d) Formal-Descriptive Economics. — .It must 
be acknowledged at once that the various 
departments of economics cannot be treated 
altogether independently of one another. The 
descriptions of economic phenomena must be 
regarded as in the first place provisional, and 

1 l^ee also arts on Abstract Pol. Fcon. ; Analytical 
Method ; A Posteriori Reasoning ; A Puiori Heason- 
INO ; ^DITCTTVE METHOD ; EXI’ERIMENTAL MeI'HODS in 
E coNtmics; Grai’Iiic Method; HisTORumL Method; 
Uypothksib ; Inductive Method; Least Squares, 
Method of; Logic and Pol. Kcon. ; Mathematical 
Method in Pol. Econ. ; Means, M hthod of ; Observa- 
TioN(a3(li.stinctfroui Kxperiiueut); Statistical Method' 
Synthesis and Synth Erie Method. 
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the form that they ultimately assume is neces- 
sarily dependent on theory. However, a general 
survey of ideas and facts must precede any 
investigation into tlio uniformities and depend- 
encies among economic phenomena. In the 
iormal-dcscriptive branch a provisional under- 
standing is supplied of such general conceptions 
‘as those of wealth, capital, labour, appropriation, 
exchange, barter, money, and of the various 
subdivisions into which these conceptions fall. 
Tliis branch of investigation involves the logical 
process of definition and division. Some writers 
are impatient of discussions of this purely formal 
character. Questions of definition are regarded 
as trivial, on the ground that they lead to 
merely verbal controversies. Definitions are, 
however, necessary mainly to prevent the con- 
fusion so prevalent between controversies about 
words and controversies about matters of fact 
or theory. Economics, in particular, has to 
borrow words from common speech, and common 
speech is ambiguous ; hence, in default of a 
clearly assigned connotation, the economist is 
liable to introduce into his own writings con- 
fusion, misunderstanding, or inconsistency. 
Many disputes, for example, about capital have 
arisen from the failure to observe that dilfereiit 
persons understand the term in different senses : 
and this apjdies to jirofessed economists as well 
as to the ordinary man. The problem of defini- 
tion gives rise to several difficulties. (1) Most 
of the terms employed, though in current use 
they cover a fairly understood range of applica- 
tion, are yet wdihout any precise connotation. 
Definition therefore requires at the outset an 
indiictivc process of analysis and comparison to 
discover the characteristics common to all the 
various applications of the term. Often, how- 
ever, a term is used so loosely that any possible 
definition will lead to a modification of its 
generally recognised scope m the direction 
either of expansion or of restriction. Neverthe- 
less, the ordinarily understood range of a term 
in common use ought to be attended to ; and 
it not infrequently turns out that the inductive 
investigation of popular usage will disclose 
important points of agreement or difference 
between classes of phenomena that would 
probably be overlooked if a more a priori mode 
of definition were adopted. (2) But, secondly, 
the process of defining a term id further com- 
plicated by the fact that some proposition into 
which the term enters is assumed to be true. 
For example, in thc^definition of capital it will 
be aasuraed that capital is a form of wealtli 
which co-operates with other independent 
iactors in the production of wealth. The 
definition of capital from this point of view 
provides an answer to the question “What 
other factor besides the raw materials supplied 
by nature and the efforts of human beings con- 
tributes to the Tffoduotion of wealth, and how 
fiar can this factor be conceived as indejtendent 


of the others?” Or the definition of capital 
may implicitly answer the question “ What is 
the nature of the service to the community and 
of the sacrifice to the individual which secures 
the payment of interest ? ” (3) Again, defini- 
tions involve a classification of economic pheno- 
mena, and so necessitate consideration whether 
the resulting classiis are mutually exclu,&ive and 
collectively exhaustive. Now the question of 
exelusiveness and exhaustiveness cannot be 
answered on merely logical grounds, but requires 
an investigation into matters of fact. Indeed 
the results of any such investigation may vary 
with variations in the stage of society considered. 
Hence even definitions partake of the character 
of relativity ascribed to all economic formulae. 
(4) But more important than any other con- 
sideration is the question of framing a classifica- 
tion that will subserve the purposes of scientific 
investigation. Our definitions should kad to 
the formation of classes of which universal 
propositions of the greatest number avd import- 
ance can be asserted, and between, which li e 
most impressive dilForonces subsist. This latter 
aim is difficult to achieve because of the con- 
tinuity of economic phenomena, i.e. the fact that 
different classes imperceptibly merge into one 
another leading often to limiting cases. 'I'ho 
recognition of this princi]de of continuity is 
perhaps the most important characteristic of 
modern economic theory. (5) Definitions ha’fe 
finally to be completed by the construction of a 
nomenclature and terminology, in which a com- 
promise has to be made between the claims of 
technical precision and convenience on the one 
hand, and of current phraseology and intel- 
ligibility on the other. 

(«) Narrative Ewnomics. — In narrative or 
hwtorical economics are included not only 
accounts of past events in chronological order, 
but also comparisons between different societies, 
whether contemporaneous or not. Here we 
deal with particular facts ascertained by specific 
experience. In contrast with the formal branch 
of descriptive economics, the historical deals 
with actual phenomena having a definite posi- 
tion in time and space, and is thus concrete 
and circumstantial. But even the narrator 
must select his facts, and use his judgment as 
to what is of importance in reference to the 
particular species of phenomena which circum- 
scribes his narrative. Again, ’ o mere record of 
isolated events can be of servi^. o science, Tlie 
grouping of facta — whether as simultaneous or 
as successive — ^muat be guided by assumptions 
of causal connection. In the fimt place, then, 
economic history cannot bo comprehensible or 
instructive without a previous survey of the 
special conceptions systematised by foimal econ- 
omics. But this is not all. As formal economics 
requires reference to facts in order to procure 
appropriateness to its conccjitions, so history 
requires reference to ideas in order to secure 



coherence and systematisation in its presentation 
of facta. History is unavoidably coloured by the 
writer’s theories of causal relations. Narrative 
economics, which occupies a middle position be- 
tween formal and constructive economics, hjok- 
ing backwards, leads to modifications of the 
conceptions formulated by formal economics, 
and, looking forwaids, becomes itself subject to 
modifications fr'orti constructive economics. One 
very important (Jivision of narrative economics 
is Economic Statisbics. Altliough the range and 
implication of the term statistics appear to be 
very variously understood, yet we may at any 
rate regard statistics in the first instance as 
merely a descriptive-narrative department, deal- 
ing s])ccially with numerical or quantitative 
results. Tlio arrangement of such results in a 
coherent and instructive form requires not only 
logical and Tnathcinatical knowledge of a tech- 
nicH kind, but also special economic acquaint- 
ance with the action of industrial forces. The 
mere de.fjriptivo function of statistics is of course 
subordinate to its function of suggesting or 
verifying uniformities of cause and effect. 

The importance to the economist of a wide 
knowledge of the various forms of economic 
inslitutioiia and habits that have actually 
appeared at different times and ]»laccs, cannot 
be exaggerated. Some would hold that this 
.historical knowledge is no part of economic 
science proper ; others, that it practically 
exhausts the whole of the science. Since, how'- 
ever, it is one of the functions of history to 
criticise theory, and one of the functions of 
theory to criticise history, it would seem that 
acquaintance with particular facts and undcr- 
8' an ding of general laws are so intimately bound 
Up, that there is as much need to prof -^st against 
the exclusion of history from theory as against 
the exclusion of theory from history. The 
historian of industry requires training in eco- 
romi/’ reasoning, and the economic reasoner 
requires constant appeal to concrete ^lots. On 
these grounds narrative economics should be 
included os an introductory though necessary 
part of the whole of economic science. 

(J) Constructive Economics. — The central aim 
of the science of political economy is tlie dis- 
covery and establishment of general truths 
relating to industrial life. The uniformities 
investigated may be divided on several different 
principles. Perhaps the most important dis- 
tinction is that previously alluded to between 
laws of industrial development and laws of the 
statics and dynamics of industrial forces. The 
former depaitmont is a branch of the science of 
social evolution: — the science which traces 
regularity in the tendencies according to whicli 
one stage of society is in the course of time 
supplanted by anotb.or. This study necessarily 
regards man and society as in some sense organ 
is^ wholes ; i.e, it recognises all sides of 
human and social nature as co-operating towards 


some en l consciously or unconsoiously pursued. 
Not only are comparisons instituted between 
different stages of the same developing com- 
munity, but also between any different com- 
munities that offer examples of different stages 
of development. On the other hand, the inter- 
actions between industrial forces present prob- 
lems of an entirely different kind. Here the 
general condition of the society to which the 
investigation relates is accepted as a datum, 
not accounted for as a result of development. 
Hence in this treatment, no elaborate analysis 
of the various sides of social life is necessary. 
Whether it bo the play of competition or the 
vis inerlim of habit and custom, whether it be 
legalised serfdom or laisser faire that is assumed 
os the dominant characteristic of the society, 
cither hypothesis is taken merely as a starting 
})oint for further investigatious. Associated 
with this distinction of scientific aim is the dis- 
tinction of scientific method. There is a natural 
alliance l>etwccn laws of development and an 
inductive method based exclusively on experi- 
ence ; and a similar alliance between tos of 
interaction and a deductive method baaed 
mainly on calculation. Nevertheless there 
have been not a few writers who have treated 
evolution by highly a priori methods, while 
there have been many wiiters wmrking with a 
fixed backgroimd of social conditions who have 
used the method of specific experience. In 
short, we have no right to identify the theo- 
rems of evolution wdth the inductive method, 
nor the theorems of dynamics with the deduc- 
tive method. There is another distinction, 
viz. that between abstract and concrete econo- 
mics which is liable to be identified with the 
distinction between the deductive and the in- 
ductive methods. By an abstract treatment of 
economic problems, is meant one in w^hich the 
forces in operatlion are fictitiously simplified for 
purposes of investigation or exposition. The 
deductive method necessarily begins with an 
abstract treat. uert ; but, in its complete form, 
<]ualifyiiig conditions are gradually introduced 
which render the treatment approximately 
truthful to the real complexity of human life. 
The inductive method, on the other hand, 
begins with the complexities of actual eoonomio 
conditions but as it mounts up to higher and 
higher laws its statements become more and 
more general and, therefore, in a sense abstract. 
Pure induction starts with concrete detailed 
instances ns its datk, or ifrcniisscs, and works up 
from these to uniformities of increasing sim- 
plicity. Pure deduction starts with abstract 
okomeniaiy principles as its data or premisses, 
and w'orks down from these to uniformities of 
inevAsing complexity. The former passes from 
statements of greater to those of less circum- 
stantiality ; the latter from statements of less 
to those of greater circumstantiality. Symbol- 
ically from such premisses os is pf, oc is 
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he is ; induction infers that “a is p, 
6 is 7, c is r while deduction infers the former 
from the latter. But no known writer has ever 
confined himself to the method either of pure 
induction or of pure deduction. There are 
two ways in which the methods of induction 
and dc(luction mutually co-operate in science ; 
firstly, either method may bo used to confirm 
or refute the conclusions of the other ; and 
secondly, either method may ho used to con- 
trol or determine the of the other. 

As to the former point, the term verification is 
usually given to an a posteriori confirmation of 
a deductively inferred result ; and the terra ex- 
planation to an a priori confirmation of an 
inductively inferred result. Whether the treat- 
ment of a question is to be called inductive or 
deductive depends on the preponderance of 
intellectual labour involved. If this bo chiefly 
devoted to the collection, desciiption, and 
comparison of facts, the method would bo 
cliaractcrised as inductive ; if to the considera- 
tion of alternative possibilities, the calculation 
of forces in combination, and the tracing out of 
chains of cdccts on general principles, then the 
method would be characterised as deductive. 
In induction the writer relics mainly on the 
number and variety of the instances cited, and 
on the degree of circumstantiality with which 
each case can be described in both its (juantita- 
tive and its (pialitative asj)ects. But here the 
results cannot be safely ap})lied except within 
a naiTOw range of experience. Ilonco the 
need of a priori confirmation, which will often 
determine the limits of applicability of the 
empirically obtained uniformity. In deduc- 
tion, the writer relies on exactness in the state- 
ment of postulates, exhaustiveness in the sur- 
vey of alternative possibilities, and thorough- 
ness in the tracing out of a^. chain of effects 
dependent on any postulated change. But hero 
the result must bo regarded as cx]>rcssing only 
a tendency which may or may not be realised in 
the actual complexities of life. Ilcnco the need 
for an a posteriori confirmation, which will 
transform the statement of a mere tendency 
into one of realised fact. It should be specially 
noted that the confirmation by one luetliod of 
a result reached by the other does not usually 
amount to an independent esfcablisjimcnt of it. 
For the exam])l(is brought forward to confirm 
an a priori deduction may often be few and 
incompletely analysed ; and the principles 
adduced in confinnati 5 n of an a posteriori induc- 
tion may often be indeterminate and incom- 
/^tely synthesised. A method is to bo charac- 
teiised as inductive or as deductive, according 
as the form in which faxts are analys^d^ or that 
in vihiQla principles are synthesised, is thefmoro 
logically cogent. We next examine how either 
method is used 'in regulating thu premisses of 
the other method. The premisses of the deduc- 
tive argument ane conclusions derived from 


observation, which may be cither of a very 
general kind, or of a more special kind applic- 
able to a given state of society and dependent 
on scientific analysis of economic phenomena. 
Such {ueniisses refer either to the action of 
single isolated forces, and thus supply major 
premisses or princijiles ; or else to the particular 
conditions of the society under considnation, 
and thus alford minor pi'cmisses. Somewhat 
in the same way as induction f'U])pUes premisses 
for deduction, so the results-'of deduction deter- 
mine the form assumed by tbo prcmisse.s of the 
inductive process. For in older to bring facts 
together to any purpose, it is necessary to know 
in general outline the agency of economic forces. 
The relation of cause and cfi'cct docs not involve 
merely or necessarily contiguity in space and 
time. Hence the collector of facts needs the 
guidance of theory in order that his analytical 
dcscpptions may include all that is relA'ant 
and exclude all tliai is irrelevant. 

(7) Inductive Methods. — The indiictifbmethod 
rests on a collection, analysis, and coinparis^m 
of concrete instanres, with the view of discover- 
ing, within the range of observation, uniformi- 
ties that may be extended beyond that range. 
The instances arc collected as they agi’oo or 
differ in respect to some one circuin stance, 
which it is sought to connect causally with 
some other circumsiaiico. Tlicre are thus two 
fundamental methods of induction, that of 
agreement and that of difference. Each of tliese 
methods assumes several subordinate forms, 
and these varieties of form may bo combined so 
as to increase the cogency of any inrercnce. 
In the method of dillereiiee, we infer with 
resjioct to some circumstance in which the com- 
pared instances differ from one another ; in the 
inefliod of agreement, with respect to some 
circumstance in whicli the compared instances 
agree with one another. In the method of 
difference it is essential that the instances com- 
pared shall agree with one another as closely as 
possible in all circumstances not known to be 
irrelevant ; in the method of agreement, that 
they shall differ from one another as far as 
possible in all such circumstances. Expressing 
the methods symbolically, in comparing inst- 
ances AB and AC, when the conclusion relates 
to A. we are employing the method of agree- 
ment, when to B or C, the method of difference. 
For exanijdo, if we compai two countries 
resembling one another only in the fact that 
both have adopted a policy of free trade [A], 
and infer that their prospoiity is due to this 
policy, we are employing the method of agree- 
ment. If wo compare two countries differing 
from one another only in the fact that one has 
adopted free trade [BJ and the other protection 
[C], and infer that the superior or inferior proa- 
polity of one is duo to this difference of policy, 
we are employing the method of difference. It 
ihould be pointed out that the functions of the 



two methods are not precisely identical. Tlie 
method of difference proves— not that the dif- 
ferential circumstance would in all cases he 
efficient — but only when conjoined with the 
accompanying circumstances of the case. By 
this method alone it is impossible to discover 
how many of these accompanying circumstances 
were jjart-agonts in producing the effect ob- 
served. It is therefore impossible to determine 
tlio range over which the causal relation may 
he extended. ru order ^lo generalise with 
respect to any one circumstance, wo require 
the method of agreement^ by which all other 
cireunistances arc shown to bo irrelevant. Thus, 
if we can find a sufficiently varied group of strik- 
ingly prosperous communities, agi'ceing with one 
another only in the adoj)tioii of Fkee Tiiade, 
we have evidence that free trade under any 
circutnstaiu'cs will lead to prosperity. Causal 
conlfection in any single instance can only he 
proved by the method of difference, while a 
gcnoialisatinii or uniformity can only be estab- 
li»hed by, the method of agreement, ff'ho 
latter metliod determines, within certain limits 
of probability, the range over which we may 
extend any causal connection otherwise estab- 
lished. The explanation of this contrast is 
as follows : The law of causation tells us that 
total agreement between the causes o]»erative in 
two instances would ensure total agrccmeivt be- 
fwoen their effects ; and conversely. Hence, if 
tlmro is a partial (Uj)crcncc between the effects 
in two instances, there must always be at least 
a partial differenee between the causes ; and 
conversely.. This })rinciiile is that upon which 
the method of difference rests. On the other 
hanil, it is not in general true that a partial 
agr^'evient between the effects manifest d in tw'o 
instances would ensure even a partial agreeiiient 
between their causes ; and conversely. The 
method of agi’cemcnt is, therefore, not absolutely 
reliable, since it depends on a prinoq»l 0 'which i 
is not univei'sally ai;d without qn.. 'ideation 
valid. The two methods of agiccinent and ' 
of difference are necessary to supplement one 
another ; the latter being required to establish 
causal connection in a single instance and the 
former to osln.bli.sh uniformity of connection. . 

Since, however, we can seldom fulfil the 
requirements of either of the two methods, we 
must practically have recourse to the joint 
method. Here we collect two sete of instances 
— one circum-stauce that is present in every 
instance of the firat set being aUsent, or other- 
wise modified, in every instance of the second 
set. The more closely any paii- of instances 
taken from the two sets agree, the more nearly 
wo apprq^ch the requirements of the method of 
difference ; and the more the instances in each 
sot vary among themselves, the more nearly we 
approach the requirements of the method of 
agreement. 

So far, in analysing the above methods, 


reference has been mode to circumstances as 
simply present ar absent. But the ino.st import- 
ant applications of induction are — not to mere 
qualitative agreement or difference — hut to 
quantitative agreeraont or dilference. Precisely 
the same methods apply to quantitative varia- 
tions as to qualitative presence or absence, 
except that instead of taking only tivo instances, 
or two sets of instances of pi'csence and absence 
respectively, we bike any number of instances, 
or any number of sets of instances, in each of 
which a different magnitude of the variable 
quantity is presented. This metliod is called 
the method of concomitant variations. If the 
instances taken agree in all respects except in 
the magnitude of the vaiiable quantity, the 
method is a mere extension of the method of 
difference. But the case in which instances are 
arranged in groups, aecoiding to the magnitude 
of the quantity })rcscnt, is an extension of the 
joint meihod. This, in fact, constitutes the 
complete method of pure induction. Instances 
are an-anged in separate heads, according to the 
yarious modifications of which some phenomenon 
is susceptible. Instances under each head, 
agreeing in some particular modification, are 
chosen which shall differ as far as possible as 
regards other accompanying circumstances ; 
while instances under different heads are chosen 
which shall agree as closely as jiossihle in re- 
gard to all other accompanying cii'cumstancos. 
When, from such a gi'oup of instances it is 
found that one variable quantity remains con- 
stant whenever another is constant, and differs 
when the other differs, we have the highest, 
purely empirical, ground for inferring causal 
connection between the two quantities. 

The complete method of pure induction not 
only assigns causal connection between two 
phenomena on ground of the concomitance 
of their quantitative variations, but it liirther 
determines the Jaw according to wliich the 
variations in the one phenomenon follow varia- 
tions in the other. Thus, if the method could 
be applied to economic data, not only would it 
eslfiblish a causal relation, say, between the 
price of corn and the maiTiago-rate, but it 
would viotermine the one quantity as afurwiwn 
of the other. Similarly, in connecting the price 
of corn with#the amount supplied. To elicit, 
from a number of arithmetical data, the most 
probable law of variation involves special mathe- 
matical and logical canons, for which the articles 
on Statistics ; Least Square.?, Method of ; 
Average, etc., should be consulted. 

Theoretically, the chief difficulty of applying 
pur8 inductive methods to economic phenomena 
is owing to the composition of causes. An effect 
in th^^conomic world is invariably due — not 
to one kind of cause— -but to the co-operation 
and interaction of a number of different causes, 
which all contribute to determine the actual 
phase or degree manii'ested in the effect. Hence, 
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by mere obsei-vation, it is impossible to detect 
the underlying agreement in different instances 
of the effect of any one cause, — the effect due 
to this one cause being modilied through inter- 
mixture with the effects due to others. In- 
stances compared according to the method of 
difference are not, however, in the same way 
vitiated by the action of the composition of 
causes. If tlio foicc operative in two instances, 
otherwise similar, dilfcrs in kind or intensity 
in the two instances, then any observable dif- 
ference in the offcct may bo ascribed to this 
difference iti the cause, although other forces 
may bo operating in conjunction with that 
observed. A special variety of the method of 
difference a])]dicd to cases of composition of 
causes, is called the method of residues, Tliis 
method is partly of an a priori and deductive 
character. It applies to cases in which the 
effects of all but one of the causes in operation 
are known, both as regards number and magni- 
tude. If then, the actually produced effect is 
compared with that which would have been 
produced by the composition of the causes whose 
effects are known, the difference will determine 
the amount due to the cause in (piestion. A 
simple example in economics of the method of 
residues is supplied by examining the rates of 
exchange of foreign bills. If the rate of dis- 
count current at the time is known on a p-riori 
or independent grounds, then a comparisoi\ be- 
tween the exchange and the rate of discount 
will determine how much of the effect is to be 
put down to the temporary inequality of mutual 
indebtedness between the countries. 

(h) Deductive Methods. — The character of the 
results reached by the deductive method will 
depend mainly upon the na ture of the data or 
postulates which are assumed as premisses. It 
would not be possible to ej,umerat 0 all the 
assumptions that have been made by different 
economists and for different purposes, but there 
are some half dozen which may be tiikcn as 
typical and almost universally applied. Of 
these six data, two belong to each of the 
divisions, physical, psychological, and social. 
(1) The two physical or natural laws presupposed 
are the law of Diminishing Returns, which 
arises from the necessity of having recourse to 
inferior agents of production, on to their use 
under less advantageous circumstances ; and 
the law of Increasing Returns which results 
from the increased ^ possibilities of industrial 
organisation under' extension of supply. Both 
these laws represent tendencies ascertained by 
ordinary observation, which work in opposite 
directions. Hence more exact knowledge Is to 
the magnitude of the forces in particular circum- 
stances has to be supplied by further 6'«itailed 
observation. {^2) The two psychological data 
are general expressions of the nature of Demand 
and of SurPLY, to far as these depend on the 
(dtaracters of 4iidmduals. The law of demand 


is to the effect that the utility afforded by any 
increment of any kind of desired object dim- 
inishes with increase of the amount possessed: 
the law of supply is to the effect that every one 
tries to procure material well-being with the 
least possible sacrifice. Tliese as.sumptions are 
common to almost all economic reasonings of a 
deductive type, though they arc not i^al ways 
explicitly formulated. Here, as in the case of 
the physical presuppositions^, further detailed 
observation is rc(p, tired to do^ermine the precise 
dcgi-ee in which these psychological forces act 
under any circumstances. In particular, the 
law of supply requires to be made more definite 
by an estimate of the influences of habit, inertia, 
ignorance, or custom, which materially affect 
its application. (3) The two sociological data 
relate to the conditions of freedom and restraint 
linden which the economic activities of a com- 
munity take ])laco. Speaking geiKually,*it is 
assumed on the one hand that individual action 
is controlled by certain legalised irmtitiitions 
with regard to property, and, on*, the otlter 
hand, that individual* are free to act according 
to their own will within certain limits. A 
similar remark applies here, as before, namely 
that the precise degree of freedom or of 
restraint, operative under any circumstances, 
has to be determined by sjieoifio observation. 
In analysing the postulates of deductive econo- 
mics, reference is generally made to competition; 
but under this term a good many ambiguities 
are concealed. Competition is sometimes used 
to exclude any form of combination ; but 
abstract economics does not exclude any form 
of combination which individuals may find it 
to their intere'st to enter into. Again, com- 
petition sometimes implies merely legislative 
fr^dom for every one to act for his own interest ; 
but at other times it implies that equal re- 
munerations are secured for etpial services. 
Now .this latter depends on the effectiveness^ 
not on the more freedom^ of compeiition. 
Again, freedom of competition may imply 
the absence — not merely of governmental 
interference — but also of all sentiments, habits, 
or dispositions which might check the active 
pursuit on the part of every one of his own 
interests. There is a distinction between the 
restraints imposed by the social and legal 
environments and those due to psychological 
and individual character. ^ ^w, with respect 
to all these and similar piesupi^sitions of 
deductive economics, considerable difference of 
opinion has arisen as to their validity or import. 
Some writers hold that they are of universal 
application, though, of course, requiring further 
determination by specific observatioiv? of par- 
ticular communities (cp. Jevons, “The Future 
of Political Economy," FortniglUly Heview^ 
vol. xxvi. p. 626), Others hold that they 
express tendencies only which are liable to be 
oounteracted by various forces of a secondary 


kind (op. Mill, Oaimes, etc.). Others, again, 
hold that the postulates of economics relate to 
societies within a narrowly limited range, viz. 
those which have reached the most highly 
developed and complicated form of industrial 
organisation (cp. Bagehot, Economic Studies, 
pp. 19, 20). Lastly, some have held that the 
pnmi^jjies of deductive economics are absolute 
iictions, apjdicablo to no society of individuals 
that has existed or ever could exist (cp. F. 
Harrison, Cliire\eslic). The truth is that, 
without further modification, few of the conclu- 
sions of deductive economics can ho apjdied to 
the ox])lanation or regulation of concrete cir- 
cumstances ; hut that the method is necessary 
for controlling and guiding inductive observa- 
tion. Moreover, the diflerent postulates of 
deductive economics have diflerent values in 
relation to different classes of phenomena. In 
soirft cases many more qualifications aro needed 
than in others. These qualifications suggested 
by induetive ohsei'vation can often he intro- 
duced ini^ the deductive process itself. But, 
in any case, the limits of validity of deductively 
reached results must be examined by com- 
parisons with ex]tericnco ; and in this consists 
the importance of deduction, checked, tested, 
and confirmed by induction, 

(v) Criiicism and Combinaium of Methods, In 
political economy induction alono is inadequate 
ror the following reasons : (1) There is hardly 
any scope for experiment, whereby the elicct of 
a single cause coming suddenly into operation 
in the midst of an unchanging environment 
could bo observed. (2) The cause of any eflect 
consists always of a conjimctioii of a large and 
iiitricato number of conditions which cannot be 
ni'^asurcd or enqiirically observed in reparation. 
(3) The effects produced are often at dirst 
inappreciable ; and cannot in any case be looked 
for until long after the first introduction of the 
caase. (4) Hence the effects are continually 
liable to be modified and interfered wi! h by other 
co-operating or conflicting agencies, which come 
into operation after the special cause under 
investigation. On the other hand, deduction 
alone is inadequate for the following reasons : 
(1) The dai,a or first principles of the science 
cannot be ascertained with quantitative exact- 
ness. (2) The character of the objects to which 
the science applies is liable to fundamental 
changes, so that there is no permanent basis 
upon which calculation can rely. (3) Even in 
a stationary society, the kind and degree of 
qualifying circumstances that modify the results 
cannot be known a priori. (4) No principle is 
knovm, like tke paralljlogram of forces in 
physics^according to which the effects of various 
forces in combination can be calculated. 

In face of these obbtacles to cogent inference 
by either the inductive or the deductive method, 
the fact that so much has been written in 
political economy which professes to employ 


one or other of those methods requii*es explana- 
tion. The answer is to be found in the con- 
sideration that much of what has been written 
comes rather under the descriptive than under 
the constructive head. Much of what is called 
deductive economics concerns itself with the 
preliminary process of clearing up misconcep- 
tions and presenting alternative possibilities in 
an exhaustively systematic form. So far as 
inferences have been worked out, they have 
merely made explicit what is involved in the 
postulates assumed at the outset, by carrying 
them to their inevitable consequences. This 
work of clcfiring up ideas, in so complicated 
a subject as that of the interaction of industrial 
forces, is so difficult, that no amount of care 
and trouble is thrown away in attempting to 
execute it efliciently. On the other hand, 
much of so-called inductive economics is con- 
cerned with the process of enlarging one’s views 
of the varied forms in which economic life has 
been manifested from time to time, and of 
presenting problems from experience for theory 
to solve. So far as inference has been here 
introduced, it has consisted mainly in propound- 
ing a mere suggestion that, where agreements or 
differences have been observed, there is probably 
some causal connection which theory is required 
to explain. Such work is also extremely useful. 
What can alone be called constructive economics 
—involving genuine inference from the known 
or postulated to the unknown — has actually 
involved the co-operation of deduction and 
induction. Here, again, there is room for 
workem of opposite tastes and abilities, for we 
may still distinguish a method that is pre- 
dominantly inductive but aided by deduction 
from one that is predominantly deductive but 
aided by induction. In the former, the facts 
of history are collected and 2 ^r<'pf>'i’cd in the 
light of general theory, and an explanation of 
their connections is sought for on universal 
a priori principles. In the latter, the principles 
assumed are uiosm on the ground of general 
conformity with experience, and a verification 
of the conclusions inferred is sought for in 
si>ecific experience. So far as inductive gener- 
alisation fails to receive confirmation from 
indubitable general principles, it is led induc- 
tively to exajpinc its facts more comprehensively. 
And so far as deductive calculation fails to 
receive confirmation from indubitable particular 
experiences, it is led deductively to apply its 
princijdes more conci-eteiy’. Thus each method 
may learn from the results of the other without 
losing its own distinguishing characteristics. 

• 

[The English works in which the subject has 
been^xliaustively treated are J. N. Keynes, Scope 
and ^Tdethod of Political Economy* aud J. E. 
Caimes, Character and Jjygical Meih^ of Political 
Kcorwmy. But’ almost all systematic writers on 
political economy have dealt more or less incident- 
idly with the question of method. Without prO' 
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fessing to supply au exhaustive bibliography, the 
following important works may be mentioned : — 

W. J. Ashley, English Economic History and 
Theory. — W. 'Uagehot, Economic Studies, — M. 
Block, La Science jhlconoviique. — A. E. Cherbuliez, 
Pricis de la Science j^concnnique. — G. Cohn, 
(Jmndlegung der E alionalbkonomie. — fi. Cossa, 
Guide to the Study of Political Economy.— 
0. F. Dunbar, “ Keaction in Political Economy” 
{(funrledy Journal of Economics, Octolxir 1886). — 
B. lJildci)rand, “Die gogenwiirtigo Aufgabe dcr 
Wissenschiift der Nationaluhonomio ” (article in 
Jahrh'dcJier f ur EationaloJcouomie und Statistik, 
vol. i., 18G8).“.T. K. Ingram, History of Political 
Economy. — W. S. Jevons, “ The Future of Political 
Economy” {Fortnightly Review, November 1870), 
and The Thetnoj of Poidi cal Economy. — K. Kniea, 
Die polifische Ochmomie vom Stand punktc der 
geschichtlichcn Methode.—'IH. E. Chile Leslie, 
Essay.'i in Political and Moral Philosophy . — 

F. List, The Eational Sy.dcm of Political Economy. 
— T. R. Maltlius, Definitions in Political Economy. 
— (Also J. lionar, Malfhus and his IFm'A:). — 
A. Marshall, Principles of Economics; Present 
Position of Economics . — C, Monger, Untersnehun- 
gen iiber die Methodc dcr socudwisscnschaflen 
und dcr politischni OeJeonomie in.J)esondere, and 
J)ic Irrihumer dcs Hlslori sinus in der deulscJicn 
Nationalokonomie. — J. S. Mill, Essays 07i some 
unsettled questions of Political Economy, and 
Logic, l)k'. vi. — W, Rosclier, Principles of Political 
Economy . — E. Sax, ITmoj- und Aujgahen der 
Eatinnalblconomie . — H. von Sclieel, “Die politischc 
Oekonomio ala Wisseiisehaft ” (Schonberg’a Hand’ 
buck, vol. i.). — G. Schnioller, Ear Litteraturge- 
schichte der Stoats und Sozialiois.senschaftrn . — 

G. Sclionberg, “Die Volkswirthschaft” (Sehon- 

berg’s Handbuch, vol. i.). — N. W. Senior, Political 
Ecorvmy, and Introductory fjcctures before the 
Univei'sity of Oxfoi'd. — II. Sidgvvick, Principle.^ 
of Political Economy, and Scope and Method of 
Political Economy. -~C. Supiuo, II metodo in- 
duttivo nell' ecoiumia “Science Econ- 

omic Discussion” {The Science Oompawj, New 
York, 1880).— A. Wagner, “Gruudlagen der 
Volkswirthschaft ” {Handbuch der jiolitUtchen 
Oekonomie, vol. i.) ] w. e. j. 

METHUEN TREATY. Portugal had been 
closely allied with England since the marriage 
of Charles II. with Catharine of Braganza (1661) 
and the recognition of Portuguese inde}>cndenco 
(1668) to which English arms and diplomacy 
had essentially contributed. But wlien the 
great question of tlic Spanish succession was 
raised in 1700, Pedro I. of Portugal was induced 
by Franco to acknowledge the Bourbon claimant, 
Pliilij) V. It was a notable success for the 
Gwajd Alliance when, in 1703, Portugal deserted 
the Bourbon cause and joined in the war as a 
partisan of the Archduke Charles. In the 
negotiations which led to this change of sides 
a prominent part was taken by John Met?tuen, 
tlio English envoy at Lisbon, Methuen now 
seized the opportunity to secure commercial 
advantages for England by reopening the Portu- 
guese market ^ English, wool, wliich had been 


excluded from that country since 1680 in the 
hope of encouraging native agriculture and 
manufactures. On ‘i7th December 1703, he 
succeeded in concluding the brief but famous 
treaty which has immortalised his name. It 
consists of two simple and straightforward 
articles: British woollen manufactures are to 
be admitted into Portugal on the saiiij^ terms 
as before tlie ])roliibition, providt-d that Portu- 
guese wines shall pay in Grc^^ Britain a <lnty 
one-third less than that ck'irgcd upon wines 
from Franco. For more than seventy yeam 
this treaty was consistently observed, willi the 
result that tlio cultivation of Urn vine was vastly 
extended in Portugal, und that in England 
port superseded burgundy as tlie ordinary '\ino 
drunk by the gentry. The treaty was regaided 
as sjiecially advantageous to England, bcc.auso 
a large, portion of our exports were paid for in 
the gold which Portugal derived fioin Brazil. 
Hence the mercantilists reckoned that the 
balance of oUr ti'ade with Portugal was more 
favourable than that ol trade with. any other 
country. This contention led Adam Smith to 
make a s]>ccial attack upon the Methuen TVeaty, 
which ho coTKlemued on three grounds: (L) 
British capital could have found more advan- 
tageous employments than the Poitnguese trade 
into which it was artilicially attr<u‘tfd ; (2) 
we gave ditfcrential advantages to Portuguese 
wines, while Portugal promised none to English 
woollens ; (3) England was forced to undertako 
the burdensome task of defeuding a very weak 
ally against Spain and France, 1 1 is undoubted ly 
true that the disadvantage at wbieh French 
wines were placed in the BiiLish market coii- 
tnimied to strengthen and prolong the hostile 
feelings between France and England during 
tlieMSth century. 

The first blow to the Meilmon Treaty was 
dealt by the great Portuguese minister, Pombal. 
The market for British goods was restricted by 
sumptuary laws and by the systematic protec- 
tion of native industry. In 1767 it was 
reckoned that our cxjiorta to Portugal had 
fallen from £1,500,000 to £735,000, and that 
the balance of the precious metals had sunk to 
£105,000. The dissalisf action thus created 
faciliteted Pitt’s negotiations with France, and 
art. 6 of the famous commercial treaty of 1786 
stipulated that “ the wines of Fiance, imported 
directly from tliat country, s’ U pay no higher 
duties in Groat Britain than luuse now' paid by 
the wines of Portugal.” Tliis w'os a virtual 
abrogation of the Mctlineii Treaty, but the 
subsequent outbreak of the long wars with the 
French republic and empire prevented tbe new 
agreement from being fully carried out Dur- 
ing the war, Portuguese wines ]>aid Os. Id. a 
gallon and French wines 13s. 9d., and thus 
port retained its ascendency over burgundy 
and claret during the early part of the lOtl 
century. In 1825 the dntie.s wore reduced, 



but the same proportion was retained, and it 
was not till 1832 that Lord Althorpe, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, carried the equalisa- 
tion of duties upon foreign wines at 5s. 6d. j)er 
gallon. In 1836 Portugal fonnally rele<)sed 
England from the obligations of the Methuen 
Treaty.^ 

[A(%ni 8niith, Wealth of JVaiions, hk. iv. 
ch. 6. — A]ac]>lier 80 ii, Annals of Commerce^ vol. ii. 

— Leone T^evi, of Uritish Commerce.'] 

\ II. L. 

M ETRIO England. The action 

of England in respect to the metric system of 
weights and measures has been characterised 
by precisely the same slowness and vacillation 
as has be<!n described under the heading of 
Ekcimal System in relation to coinage. Ilad 
it not boon taken up, with more or less 
of zeal and perseverance, by various j)rivate 
indii'idnala in the last hundred ycais, no 
English government or its executive would 
have so^much as given it a thouglit. Space 
e,ymprls us to do no more than briefly refer to 
wliat was done during tlie second half of the 
uiiietccnth century. Entirely through juivato 
agitalion, and mainly through that of the 
Metric Association, founded in London by some 
few leading men of science and business, a 
])arliamentary committee was named in 1862 
for the consideration of suggested reforms in 
«)ur sysfein of woiglits and measures. They 
recommended, wdth unanimity, a cautious but 
steady introduction of the metric system, and 
its legalisation, but not compulsorily until 
sanctioned by the general conviction of the 
jmblic, and that a department of the board of 
trade should undertake the care and voritication 
of the standards under the now system, and 
spread the knowledge of it in governiivent 
d( partmonts and among the people, and use 
it alongside the jiresont system in levying 
customs duties and in government contracts. 

It w IS also to bo made one of the srbjocts for 
examination in competitions for entering tlie 
civil service. The gramme was to bo used as 
a weight for foreign letters and books at the 
post-oflico. The metric ayateni was to be 
taught in aP schools receiving gi-aiits of public 
money. The recommendation of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, as to its use in 
our public statistics, was adopted ; this was 
that its use should bo allowed in private parlia- 
mentary bills, and metric and imperial measures 
exclusively used until the foniier came to bo 
generally adopted. A bill was introduced into 
parliament to make the chief of these recom- 

1 Contemporary opinion dil.ered as to the effect of 
the impost. 

“Firm dftd erect the Caledonian stood, 

Good was his imitton and his claret good. 

‘ Let him drmk port,’ the English statesman cried. 

He drank the poison and his spirit died.” 

Contra 

« Drink the port ; the claret’s dear, Brskino, Lrskina. 

Ye’ll get fou on’t, never fear, my jo Erskine.” I 


irondations coini'iilsory at a date to be fixed, 
say at end of three or more years. In com- 
mittee the government objected to the com- 
pulsory firovisioii, and substituted a permissive 
bill which tvas agiocd to, and bccaino the 
“ Metric Act” of 1804. In 1808 a bill, after- 
wards abandoned, was bronglit in to introduce 
the metric system by compulsion, after a period 
to be inserted by government. In 1871 a bill 
with the same object was introduced, but Mr. 
J. B. Smith, then member for Stockport, W'ho 
had long laboured with the Metric Association 
in discussing and arranging the terms of this 
bill, ivas defeated on a second reading by a 
majority of five. In the last quarter of the 
century, mainly arising from the decease of 
some of the most active and influential niembcrs 
of the Metric Association, and jjartly fiom the 
few survivors being tired of the a[)atby of the 
general public on this question, tboie arose a 
certain positive rctrogi-ession in the interest 
taken in it. At the close of the century a 
new body, under the revived name of the 
Decimal Association, again took it up, and 
a parliamentary committee, after resuming 
the task of taking evidence, re])orted almost 
unanimously in favour of legalising the metric 
weights and measures iinnicdiately, and of 
making their use obligatory at the end of two 
years, with provision for teaching the system 
in the meanwhile in every public school as 
a necessary and integral part of arithmetic. 
It would bo a welcome sign of progress, if, 
in the public advantages expected to accrue 
from the recently elected strong government 
and executive, these recommendations were 
I allowed to result in a complete reform. This 
ought, however, in our opinion, to be extended 
also to coinage, as if so important a step in the 
commercial and ^ lily life, and in the education 
of the people, be once taken, it should not bo 
in a piecemeal, but in a complete manner. The 
precedents of other European countries should 
bo kept in view. Tlioy liave not feared the 
change, but, greatly to their advantage, have 
successfully carried it through. F. Ji. 

METRIC SYSTEM (France, etc.), the system 
of weights and measures established in I'Yance 
by the law of 1 8 germinal, year III. (1 7 th March 
1796), and sj^co adopted by a gieat number of 
j other countries. The idea of a scientific basis 
' for a standard from wliieh all weiglits and 
measures could be derived had been put forward 
a century earlier by the astfonomer Picard. The 
unit he proposed for his standard was the length 
of a ])endulura, beating one secondat the sea-level 
I at #orty-five degi’ees of latitude. No uniform 
system of weights and measures then existed in 
Franw, and although the ioisc^ and, the Iiwe, 
were common expressions, the length of the one, 
and the weight of the other varied in the 
different provinces, and even between towns of 
the same province. A general reform of the 
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THrioQS systems was ouo of the desiderata con* 
tamed in several of the “caliiors" submitted to 
G^fUraux wliich preceded the revolu- 
tion of 1789, and the subject was taken up 
by the constituent assenibly on a proposal by 
Talleyrand. By a royal decree of the 8th ol 
May 1790, the king of England was to be 
invited to ajipoint a commission of savants to 
meet one of Kreiicli academicians, and determine 
the length of the pendulum, as proposed by 
Picard. Political events prevented the execution 
of this project, but the French academy of 
sciences named a committee formed of Borda, 
Lagrange, Laplace, Monge, and Condorcet, to 
carry out the work. That boily, however, set 
aside Picard’s plan of the length of a pendulum 
as the basis of the new system, as well as a 
proposal to take a fraction of the length of the 
equator, and adopted as the initial measure, to 
be called the mfetro, the ton millionth part of a 
quarter of the terrestrial meridian, with decimal 
multiples and divisions. Tlicre, however, 
remained to determine the length of the quad- 
rants. Many savants had, during the century, 
taken measurements of parts of the meridian, 
but the results dillercd considerably. Picard 
fixed the length of the degree at 57,060 toises 
of six feet. Some astronomers pul the degree as 
high as 57,422 toises, others as low as 56,760. 
Fresh surveys wore ordered, and Delaiobre and 
Mechain were charged in 1792 to measure the 
arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and Mont 
J ouy near Barcelona. Those limits were selected 
as being at about equal distances, the one from 
the north pole, the other from the equator, 
each extremity being at the sea level. The 
reisult of their labours, which spread over a 
period of seven years, was to fix the distance 
from the poles to the equator at 5,130,740 
toises, a ten millionth part of.^vhich was taken 
as the standard mfetre. Tlie length of the 
degree according to their calculation was 67,008., 
toises, difleriiig but slightly from the 57,060 
toises ohtaiued by Picard more than a century 
earlier, A committee of weights and measures 
was then appointed to complete the work, by 
composing a system of weights and measures 
based on the metre, witli decimal multiples and 
divisions. To indicate the multiples the Greek 
prefixes, deca ton, Jiecto a hundred, kilo a 
thousand, and myria ten thousand, were 
adopted ; and for the divisions, the Latin, 
deci a tenth, cerUi a hundredth, milli a 
thousandth. A dicametre is consequently a 
linsftl measure of ten vn^tres, a ddeim^tre a tenth 
of a metre, a kilometre, the ordinary measure of 
road distances, one thousand metres, a mUli- ' 
viHre a thousandth of a m^tre. Other measures 
and weights are derived from the metro.'^ For 
■ Surface measuipement the unity is the square of 
a mfetre on each side ; with the multiples square 
d^oam&tre, having sides of ten metres, and the 
dfrriaioiui ^f A4iquare deoimHre^ or sides of one- | 


tenth of a m^tre, etc. For laud lueasuremeut, 
the square d^camHre, containing 100 square 
metres, is called an are, and 100 ares, or 10,000 
square metres, an hectare. For solids the 
principal measure is the cubic metre of a square 
mto on each of the six faces, tlie same bulk of 
water forming the ton weight of liquids. Tlie 
litre is a thousandth part of the ton^ or a 
measure having a tenth of a metre, or ten 
centimetres on each face. Th^ weight unit is 
also derived from the measuj^nent of'^iquids, 
a cubic centimetre, or cube of one hundiciitli of 
a metro on each face of distilled water, at tlio 
temperature of greatest density, forming the 
gramme; a thousand grammes make the Lilo’ 
gramme^ or French double pound, which is Ike 
principal commercial unity of weight. The 
division of the metre and the gramme into one 
thousandth parts, the millimUre and the 
milligramme^ permits calculations of great niwty, 
and tliose weights and measures are now 
commonly employed in the sciences and indus- 
trial arts in countries which have no.t adopted 
the metric systern generally. 

Comjiarative tables of the English ecpiivaleiils 
of the French wciglits and measures are to he 
found in most hooks of aritlimctic and works 
of roferenco, and it will suffice here to state 
that the metre is 89 *370 inches, or 1'093 
yards ; the litre, 61 *027 cubic inches, or 1-760 
pints ; the hectolitre, 2-751 bushels ; thogramrae, 
16*432 grains ; the kilogramme, 32*150 ounces 
troy, or 2-204 pounds avoirdupois ; the square 
mfetro, 10*764 square feet ; the liectolitre, dry 
measure, 2-761 bushels; the kilolitre, or ton 
measurement 36-316 cubic feet. Conversely 
the English inch is 0-025 metres ; the yard, 
0-914 metres ; the mile, 1609*31 metres ; the 
sqiiaro yard, 0-836 square metres; the acre, 
0-404 hectares; the pint, 0*567 litres; thp 
gallon, 4*543 litres ; the bushel, 86*347 litres ; 
the grain, 6-479 centigrammes ; the ounce avoir- 
dupois, 28-349 grammes; the pound, 453*592 
grammes; the cwt., 50-802 kilogrammes. In 
the above equivalents decimal figures beyond 
throe in number are omitted. 

The metric system was definitely constituted 
by a law of the 10th December 1799, and 
became compulsory from November 1801, but 
did not apply to the currency. The famous law 
of the 7th Germinal year xL (28th March 1803), 
however, established the n -letary system on 
its present bases, the weight of the coin being 
fixed in grammes with decimal subdivisions of 
the franc into dcciraes and centimes, or tenths 
and hundredths of the franc. The new system 
had to contend with old habits and prejudice. 
The population continued to employ old names 
adapted to divisions of the new weights and 
measures, such as a foot of a third of the metre, 
an auTie or ell of 1*20 metres, a pound of 500 
grammes, an arperU or acre of two-fifths of on 
hectare, etc., and those infractions of the law 



w«re tolerated by successive governments until 
a law was passed in 1837, interdicting, from the 
Ist January 1840, under severe penalties, the 
use of any other weights and measures than 
those of the metric system. The piincipal 
exceptions to the use of the metric or decimal 
system in France, are in the divisions of time, 
and th^ measurement of angles, for which the 
old numeration is preserved, and all attempts 
to bring those quantities into concordance with 
the system have'^een abandoned. Absolute 
perfection is diilicult, and the original idea of 
taking for the standard a certain and incon- 
testable lineal measure has not been completely 
realised. Since the tii-st mitre was cast in 
platinum, and deposited at the archives in an 
iron safe, secured with four locks, other measure- 
ments of tlio meridian have been taken, and 
have proved that the real length of the quadrant 
is 6, #31, 180 toises^ or 440 more than obtained 
by Delainbro and Mechain. The latter of tliose 
savants i‘*said to have himself discovered an error 
in his calculations, but did not dare to reveal it 
for fear of raising doubts on all the work of the 
commission. The metre has remained as first 
establiohed, in spite of that imperfection. 

An international convention met in Paris in 
1876, and decided on the formation of a per- 
manent bureau of metric weights and measures. 
The countries represented were France, Delgium, 
fbily, Spain, Poiiugal, Sweden and Norway, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Russia, Turkey, the United States of America. 
Argentina, Peru, and Venezuela. England did 
not send any delegate, but gave her adhesion 
in 1884, and some other states, including Japan, 
liave since joined in. The international bureau 
is c^+'ablishcd in a government building, in the 
park of St. Cloud, with a permanent s^atf 
charged to make and provide prototypes of the 
mHre and the kilogramme, the expense being 
home in common. Besides the original m6tre, 
presuTcd at the Paris archives, exad, repro- 
ductions are also deposited at tlie Observatory, 
and the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
The international })rototypes are made of 90 
parts of platinum, and 10 of iridium, and have 
a length of 102 centimetres, the m^tre being 
marked by indented linos at one centimetre 
from each end. Most of the states above named 
have adopted entirely the metric system, others, 
including England, have legalised it, while a 
third class of states have decimal monies, 
weights, and measures, not concording with the 
metric System, but which are a step towai’ds it, 
and will facilitate a future adhesion to it. Hie 
merits of the system as a whole are so universally 
admitte^ that they do not require to be demon- 
strated. 

[P. Leyssenne, Tmiild Arithmitique. — Larousse, 
(J'rand Diciionnairt du xiaf. SHcle («.«.) — Duver* 
gier, Collection des Lois et Dlcrets depute 1788.] 
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METROPOLIS, Mawagement of (see also 
Companies, City op London). For purposes 
of local government London is divided into 
two distinct areas, the County of the City of 
London and, outside the City Boundary, the 
County of London, the two together forming 
the Administrative County of London. The 
former corajiriscs the area within the old city 
walls, and some districts near, in all some 673 
acres, about one square mile, with a popula- 
tion by day (1911) of 364,061 and by night 
19,667. The corporation of the City oi London 
consists of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens 
of the City of London. The elective bodies 
arc the liverymen and the ratepayers. Tlie 
LiVEiiY are the freemen of the city companies 
or gilds, which are now (1912) 77 in number, 
and have 86.67 liverymen entitled to vote 
in common hall. 'I'he ratings are 12,747 
in number, giving 31,680 municijtal voters, 
the total assessment being £.6,672,277. 6l'ho 
aldermen, 26 in number'-- one for each ward, 
—are chosen by the ratopayem, and liold oflico 
for life. The alderman for the ward of Bridge 
Without is not elected by the ratepayers of 
that ward, but the scat, when vacant, is taken, 
generally by seniority, by one of the other 
aldermen, whoso ward immediately elects a 
fresh representative. The rate]>ayers also elect 
common council men, varying from 4 to 16 for 
each ward, and amounting in all to 206, who 
hold office for one year only, the elections 
taking place annually on St. Thomas’s Day. 
The lord mayor, who must previously have 
served the office of shcrilT, is chosen annually, 
on the 29th September, by the court of 
aldermen, from two membci’S of their own 
body selected on the same day by the livery- 
men in common hall. Both the selection of 
the livery and the choice of the aldemen 
usually fall upoil the next in seniority. The 
two sherifts are also elected by the livery. 
From the time of Henry I. the livery 
possessed the .ight to elect both the city 
sheriff and the sheriff of Middlesex, but by 
the Local Government Act of 1888 the last- 
named right was withdrawn, and the citizens 
now elect two sheriffs for the city. 

The corporation has complete and exclusive 
powers of local government throughout its 
own area. A maintains and controls its own 
police,, and administers justice at the Guild 
Hall and Mansion House. It appoints judges 
to hold courts of assize for criminal cases at 
the Old Bailey — the aldermen being justices 
of that court, and throughout the city, and 
having, besides, special powers enabling any of 
them to do alone any act which in any other 
place^requires the presence of two, justices of 
the peace. The court of aldermen holds 
licensing sessions for the city. It also ap- 
points judges for the trial of civil causes in 
the City of London Court, and the Mayor's 
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Court, the latter having exclusive jurisdiction 
irr a variety of causes arising out of city 
customs, and also in causes in equity, if aris- 
ing entirely within tlie city. Tlie court of 
aldermen holds separate meetings for its spc'cial 
duties, but for administrative jmrjjoses the 
aldermen sit in common council with the 
councillors, and have ecjual powers. 

The County of London comprises urban and 
suburban districts outside the city boundaries, 
extending for some nine or ten miles on every 
side. It covers some 115-8 square miles, with 
a population (1901) of 4,509,349. This area 
was formerly without any joint administration, 
its local government being in the hands of the 
vestries of the dillerent parishes. In 1855 the 
metropolitan board of works was established, 
with powers for drainage, lighting, cleaning, 
and general improvements, but by the Local 
Covernnient Act (1888) this body was super- 
seded by the London County Council, witli 
powers of government over the same area under 
the title of the Administrative County of 
Lomlon. This body consists primarily of 118 
councillors, elected by the electors of the 
parliamentary boroughs in the metropolis, the 
number of councillors for each division being 
double the number of members returned to 
parliament. The councillors elect a number 
of aldermen, not exceeding one -sixth of their 
own number. From this enlarged body they 
elect a chairman, a jiaid deputy, and a vice- 
chairman. All the members of the council sit 
together, and have equal powers. The coun- 
cillors hold otlice for throe years, and retiio all 
together. The aldermen hold oflice for six years, 
nine or ten of them retiring every three years. 
At present (1912) there- are 118 councillors 
including trie chairman, and 19 aldermen. 

The rateable value of the Administrative 
County (1911) was £44,676, /IS (£39,004,436 
for the County of London and £5,672,277 for 
the County of the City of London), including 
£40,937 in respect of the Inner and Middle 
Temple, the exact relations of which to either 
of the two counties have not been determined. 
Only the general county rate is levied by the 
council over the whole of the Administrative 
County. There is in addition a special county 
rate levied only in the County. This latter 
rate (2-25d. in the £ for 1910-11) relates to 
expenditure for asylums, housing of the working 
classes, industrial and reformatory schools, 
inebriate reformatories, minor county bridges, 
etc. The council’s debt, Slst March, 1911, was 
£84,372,410, including £16,474,341 advanced 
to other authorities and still outstanding. ' 

For judicial purposes the London County 
Council hap power to direct, with the approval 
of the homo secretary, the holding of quarter 
sessions for ,the county - of London, and has 
the riglit to petition the crown to appoint 
a chairman therefor. The chairman of the 


county council is a justice of the peace eat 

The sheritl' of the county of London is 
appointed by the crown in the same way as 
the sheriffs of Middlesex and other counties. 

The seheme now (1912) ojierativo for the 
establishment of an Education Committee pro- 
vides that it shall consist of 50 members and 
include (i.) the clmirman, vicc-ehairman, and 
deputy -ohai I man for the time being of the 
council, (ii.) 35 members r^‘r the council, and 
(iii.) 12 other persons co-opled by the council, 
of experience in education and acquainted with 
the needs of the various schools in London. Of 
these 12 persons, at least five are to bo women. 

For general eiiminal Jurisdiction the eoimty 
of London is in tlie distiict of the Central 
Criminal Court : a district conqirisiiig 269,148 
acres, say 420 square miles, including the city, 
with a population (1901) of 6,101,664. The 
Central Criminal Court holds quarter sessions 
and sessions every month. For ]iolie(njiirisdic. 
tion the county of l/ondoii is com]iribed, by a.-t 
of 1829, in the Mctroi)olitan Police District, 
which extends over a radius of 16 miles from 
Charing Cross, and covers 142,746 acres, or 692 
square miles, not ineluding the city, having a 
population (1911) of 7,283,306. The metropo- 
litan police are under the direct control of parlia- 
ment, acting through a commissioner a]»f)ointed 
by the homo secretary. The expenses are 
limited to the equivalent of a rate of 9d., ]>ro- 
poscd(1912)toberai8ed tolld.in tho£, towards 
wliich grants equivalent to a rate of -Id. in the 
£ arc made out of the Lnpi'rial Exchequer. 

Many important matters relating to the 
health of the motropolift, such as fever and 
small-pox hospitals, and the care of iinhcciles, 
are under the control of the inotrcq)olitan 
a.s 3 diims board, one-fourth (18 out of 73) of 
whose members are nominated by the local 
government board, the remaining 56 being 
elected by the dillerent hoards of guardians. 

The control of the docks and the river 
Thames below Teddington is in the hands 
of the Port of London Authority, a body of 
28 members, 18 being elected by ] layers of 
dues, owners of river-craft, and wharfingers, 4 
appointed by the London County Council, 2 by 
the City Cor]»oration, 2 by the Board of Trade, 
1 by the Admiralty, 1 by the Trinity House. 

The water-sujiply is con^- ^lled by the Metros 
politan Water Board (ac. of 1902), which 
consists of 66 members, of whom 14 arc nomin- 
ated by the London County Council, and the 
remainder by interested municipal bodies. 

The vestries of the different parishes within 
the county of Ijondon were, by the act , of 1899, 
superseded by borough councils, to the number 
of 28, which consist each of a mayor and a 
certain number of councillors, not to exceed 60, 
who have power to elect aldermen not exceeding 
one-sixth of the number. 


The lieutenancy of London is in a 
commission named by the crown under the 
privy seal, and under act of 1673, and 
consisting of the members and chief ofheem of 
the corporation, but not all of the councilhas, 
and other merebauts and bankers of the city 
wlio are recommended by the lord mayor. 
The court of licutonants has tlio same ])o\vers 
with regard to tlio reserve forces as the lords 
lieutenant of the^ounties. n. \v. b. 

METZ See De Metz-Noclat. 

MEUBLES. See Immeubles. 

MEYNIEU, Mary (died in 1877) ; 

an Englishwoman by birth, married to a 
Erencbrnan. She became a widow after fifty 
years of wedded life, but continued to live in 
France. Highly cultivated and accomplished, 
she was one of the few women who have written 
on })olitical economy, and she was highly suc- 
cessfi^l in popularising the science. 

Her jirincipal works are : EJhnc.nts d'Seonomie 
poHtique, ^ statement in a seiies of dialogues 
be|;wecn a t(*acUer and pujiil for the use of the 
primary ndirmal scliooLs, I'aris, 1839, 8vo. — 
2:isioire du pauperisme anglais, 1841, 8vo. 

A. 0. f. 

MfiZAGIJES, ViVANT HE (18th century), 
believed to be the author of a “letter” on the 
general condition of England, under the initials 
M. V. J». M., is stated by his translator to have 
bgen at the head of the finances of France 
(c. 17o4-60). The object of the “letter ” is to 
show that the wealth and trade of England 
were not greater than those of France. With 
this view tlie author examines into the balance 
of trade between England and other countries 
(including Ireland), the national income and 
debt, exchanges, imports and exports of 
bullioi', war expenditure, etc. Ho cOniClnd^? 
that England, after having been a gainer by 
her trade during the I7tli century, was in 1761 
a loser from a monetary point of view. Ho 
supports bis argument by statistics from official 
and the best private estimates, and carefully 
considers objections. He calculates that the 
“territorial income” of England about 1760 
was £20,000,000 sterling ; also that from two- 
fiftlis to a third of the national debt was held 
by foi'cignors. 

Bdan general ct raisonn& de V Anghi&rre, depuis 
tGOOjasqud la Jin de 1761; ou Letlre d M. L. (J. D, 
tur leproduit des terres et du commerce de V Angle- 
terre, par M. V. D. M , 1762 ; translated into 
English under the title A general view of England 
respecting its policy, trade, commerce, ia.xes, debts, 
produce of land, colonics, maimers, etc. , argumen- 
tatively stated from the year 1600 to 1762, in a 
letter to M. L. C. I), by M. V, Jj. M., London, 
1766. [See Andrew Houkis.] 

rCoquelft and Guillaumin, Dictionnaire de 
VEconomie politique. Fens, 1854.— R. Giffen, 
Growth of Capital, London, 1889.] n. h. H. 

MICHAELIS, Otto (1826-1890), was 
■ucoossively a journalist, a member of the 

voi* ix. 


Prussian chamber of deputies, of the imperial 
Reichstag, and a councillor of the German 
chancery. He was one of the most steadfast and 
brilliant representatives of the Gennan free- 
trading party ; wlicu Prince Bismarcik’s leanings 
towards a protective policy became notorious, 
ho resigned bis office in the imperial chancery, 
but was ])laced at the bead of the board of the 
Invalidcnfonds. He was with Julius Faugher 
(q.v.) one of the founders of tl)o Vicrtcljahr- 
schrift and an honorary member of tlie Cobdeu 
Club. 

After having pnbli.shed a book against the state 
monopoly of railways {Das Monopol dcr Eisen- 
hahnm 1861), Michaelis later on sliowed himself 
willing to make concessions on this subject ; bis 
VoUtswirihschafiliche Schriften, 2 lols., 1867, 
which deal with the management of railways, the 
commercial crisis of 1857, commercial speculations, 
public loans and banking, and his contributions to 
the Vicridjahrschrift, deserve to he noticed. In his 
chajiter on value {Das Kapital voinWcrihe), which 
first came out in the tamo pei’iodical, he slates 
that the notion of value is purely subjective, and 
springs from the elTorts to be made in order to 
get possession of a thing, leaving aside the fuither 
pur])ose of exchange, lie was a strong o]>ponent 
of a fiduciary circulation of bank-notes, k. ca. 

MICHEL, Francisque (1809-1887), editor 
of the first volume of the (biscon Rolls (Rdles 
Gascons) in the Collection des Documents ln6dits, 
of municipal records of Bordeaux, etc. Ilis 
writings, cliielly on antiquarian subjects, are 
numerous. 

His Histoire du Qimmerce et de la Navigation 
de Jiordeaux (2 vols., Bordeaux, 1867-68), entirely 
haseii ou local and on national (English and 
French) records, is highly esteemed ainl lull of in- 
formation on the intercourse between Bordeaux and 
England during the period of English dominion. 

E. ca. 

MIDDLEMAN. A “middleman,” in the 
broadest sense, if one through whoso hands 
goods j)a3.s from one trader to another or to a 
consumer. Owing to the inaccurate habits 
of thought pri .licit resjiecting economics, 
the tenn has acquired a dyslogistic mcauing 
in f'jiiscqiience of the considoiablo profits 
which are frequently made by tlio persons or 
corpora lions included under it. The middle- 
man is supjKiscd ill some mysterious and blame- 
worthy manner to have insinuated himself 
between the jiroducei* and tlio consumer, taking 
an exorbitant profit from both, and various 
wild scbeincs have from time to time been 
devised for “eliminating tlfo middleman ” who 
is figured by half-educated people as a person 
with no real raison d'dre, since ho performs no 
uscfwl function. This idea is, in the main, 
absui’d, but like most widely spread opinions 
it is b^ed on a truth. To get rid of,cri/ inter- 
mediate agencies between producer and con- 
sumer is a dream wliich even the most rabid 
assailant of the middleman would admit to be 
impossible of realisation, but there is no doubt 

3 0 
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that in certain cases middlemen continue to 
obtain business long after the economic justi- 
fication for their existence has ceased. To do 
what has always been the custom is easier than 
to strike out a now path, and for tliis reason 
people follow the old ways in their daily busi- 
ness unless a very great advantage can be 
shown to result from a cliango. 

Co-orjEiiATioN as applied to Distribution 
is a device, and a very effective device, for 
getting rid of a number of niiddleineu. V arious 
attempts have been made to “ bring producer 
and consumer together,” especially in the case 
of agricultural produce, the profits of the sales- 
man, in the case of meat esjiccially, being 
supposed to be excessive. They i)robably are 
in many cases ; for though retail tradesmen are 
fierce competitors one witli another in large 
towns, their com])etition does not take the 
fonn of cutting down prices to any serious 
extent, and in small towns a practical monopoly 
of the 8upj)ly of such articles as meat often 
exists. Lloreovor, the strong demand arising 
from the wants of the big towns, especially 
London, tends to keep up prices, for the London 
salesman wmuld be cj[uick to take advantage of 
any unusual cheapness. It is, however, difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that middlemen are 
essential to nearly all businesses involving 
movements of commodities over considerable 
distances, and as there is competition even 
among them, their profits cannot be more, on 
the average, than the services rendered ju.stify, 
though occasionally an excessive profit may be 
made for a time. w. ii. 

MIDDLE PRICE. Dealers on the stock 
exchange, when asked llio price of a given 
security, sometimes say, “87 middle,” or some 
other middle price, at which they are not 
prepared to deal, but which is half way be- 
tween the prices which buyers offer and sellers 
are prepared to accept. A middle juice is 
therefore not a formal Quotation {q-v.), 
-although ti-ansactions are sometimes ba.sed on 
it (see also Maiioin). a. b. 

MIL. The 1000th part of a monetary unit. 
It is perhaps more frequently ai)plied to the 
United States dollar than to any other coin. 
The smallest United States coin issued .appears 
to be a copper half-cciit, of which $39,920.11 
coined by the miut of Philadelphia were 
stated to be outstanding in 1894. These 
half- cents each = 2^ mils. The value of the 
mil is about I of 1 •farthing. 

[Jlq)ort of the Director of the United States 
Mint, 1894. The mil was projiosed as the 
smallest coin of the Djccimal Systkm [q.v.) 
Some comments on the use of the mil will bo found 
in Bagehot, A Universal Money, jip. 45-»62, 2nd 
ed. 1889.1 

MILL. L mill is properly “an engine or 
machine for grinding or comminuting any 
•abstanoe *\^Webster)^ and is an implement 


of great antiquity, its rudiiuontary fonn being 
preserved in the quern or haiiJ-mill from time 
immemorial used for grinding corn, and occa- 
sionally to bo met with still in remote places. 
At what period in the history of ancient civilisa- 
tion mills of a larger construction began to be 
used is uiiccrtaiu ; but a persistent tradition, 
fbuuded oil a remark of Strabo’s, poin^ to the 
first water-driven corn mill as having been in 
use near llie j)alat ‘0 of Mit^liridates, in Asia 
Minor, who died 03 n.c. ^.ch mills were intro- 
duced into Britain by the llomaus, and were 
common throughout Europe during the middle 
ages. Oradually they were apj)lied to other 
purj)Oses, to grinding colours, crushing oil, and 
sawing stone and timber. Later still a use 
was found for them in oonnection with metal 
manufacture ; as an alternative to liamniering 
by hand ; and in textile manufacture, in tlio 
special jn'oeess ol fall ingf or j)Ounding ^gloth. 
At the time of the introduction of the modern 
Factory System their utility was ex,Scndcd in a 
variety of directions ; and about tlpe same time 
that astonishing series of mechanical inventions 
commenced wliich resulted in the possibility 
of spinning, and at length of locaving, by 
maeliinory. The places where these ojierations 
were jierformed seem to liave heeu called at 
first mills or factories indillereiitly, partly, we 
may judge, because of the extension of their 
utilities in these directions, jiarf.ly bocaiise 
many old mills — corn mills and fulling mills— 
wore then turned into factories. Tlio earlier 
factory acts, accordingly, made no di.stineiion 
between t)ic.se terms, and the original technical 
signification of the former seemed in some 
danger of being lost in this connection. Subse- 
quently the term mill was dro]>pod, except in 
certain specific relations which are defined, as 
mill-gearing, iron mill, but a survival of this 
confusion of nomenclature may still bo noted 
in the factory districts, where tliat jiart of a 
textile manufactory where spinning is carried 
on is often spoken of as distinctively the mill, 
whilst the part where weaving is performed is 
called the I'actory, with obvious reference to 
those earlier meanings. 

[John Beckman, History of Inventions, articles 
“Corn Mills,” “Saw Mills” (Bohn’s edition). — 
K. W. Cooko-Taylor, Introdudwit to a History qj 
tJie Factory System, ch. i.] B. w. c. T. 

1 “The o})onitlou of fulling 'e a BufUeiently near 
re.seinl)lttuce to the earlier and pi processes of mill 
woik, not to appear utterly foreign from the older 
conception of a mill, and was in fact sometimes called 
‘milling,’ in obvious accord with this view. Soon, 
however, the term began to include other processes 
more remote. In 1601 complaint is made to parliament 
of the establishment of ‘gigge mills’ — contrivances, 
that is, for raising a pile or nap on cloth, a process, 
therefore, wherein little trace of the origlliaT meaning 
of the word ‘mill’ remains; and at length winditm, 
spinning, and a variety of operat ions dealing with the 
treatment of fibrous material are found spoken of as 
performed in mills; operations wbereln the original 
technical signification is altogether lost" (Cooke-Tayloi; 
Introd^ietion to liUtory of Faiiory System, p. 11). 




MILL, James (1773-1836) was born in tlio 
village of Norlhwatcr Bridge, Forfarshire. His 
father was a shoemaker. Ilis early years were 
exempted from the drudgery of manual lahoin 
by the discerning partiality of his mother. Ho 
was sent to the university o|‘ Edinburgh at the 
ago of seventeen, and having eom]>lcted the 
usual studies, beeaine licensed as a ju'eaehcr. 
But abandoning this earijer, Mill went to 
Loiidou in 1802^ and supjiorted himself by 
literature. He mai'^ed in 1800, and in course 
of time had a lamily of nine children — 
“conduct than which nothing could bo more 
op])osed,” as his son says, “to the opinions 
wliieh, at least at a later period of his life, he 
strenuously ui'licld.” Struggling and burdened 
as he was, he had the energy to compose a great 
book, The llislory of India. The publication 
of this work in 1818 led to Mill’s obtaining a 
lucratTvo ap])omLiiicnt in the India olRce. IJis 
position in the ollice continued to rise in dignity 
and emoluflicnt up to his death. 

Mill’s eariiest work was economic, £ssay 
m the Impoliqi of a Bounty mi the Ktporlation 
of Grain and on the Brinciples which ovyld to 
regulate the Commerce of Grain, 1804 ; a rare 
})amphlct which, from M‘Culloch’a notice of 
it, seems to have referred to the restrictions on 
the tia.de between England and lieland. In 
L^07 he wiote Commerce dt fended: an Answer 
to the Arguments by irhieh Mr. Bpcnce, Mr. 
Cohbett, and olheis, have attempted to ptrove that 
Commerce is not a source of National Wealth, 
which led to his acquainiance with Kicardo. 
'file advantages of the tcrritoiial division of 
labour are v.ell expounded ; but the following 
viuv of the gain by international exchange 
appears less orthodox ; “ Whenever a e J^rgo of 
goofls of any sort is exj)orte«l, and a cargo of 
other goods bought wdth the proceeds of the 
fornier is imjiorled, whatever the goods im- 
porled (.s^ced in value \i.e. money- value, as 
the context shows] (ho goods exported beyond 
the expense of imjiortation is so much clear 
gain to the country.” In 1808, reviewing 
Thomas Smith, “Money and Exchange” in the 
Edinburgh lieview, Mill asserts the j)rmci])le 
that money is a commodity, and thus de- 
scribes its uses. “ First wo go to market with 
money. Secondly, we account by moans of 
it. . . . Abstract ideas or ideal standards 
are of no use in going to market,” or for any 
other purpose. Some years later (1816-23) 
Mill contributed several articles to the supple- 
ment to the Eiieyclopxdia Britannica (1823), 
of which' the most famous, criticised by 
Macaulay, Edinburgh Review, 1829, is that on 
Government. The articles in the Sui^pleraent 
which most deserve notice here are on Banks 
of Savings, Beggars, Bencft Societies, and 
Colonies; containing strong us.scrtions of the 
Malthusian doctrine (see especially p. 246 of 
Supplement, vol. i.). The article on Economists 


treats onl^ of the iwlitical principles of tho 
French school. 

Much of the matter contained in the writings 
which have been reffjrrod to is presented in a 
summary fnim in Mill’s masterpiece, Elemeiits 
of ]*olUical Economy. Tliis composition origi- 
nated in 1819, as J. S. Mill tells us, in 
instructions given to him by bis iatlier in 
the course of their daily walks. Tho abstracts 
of tliesc lessons, pre})ared by the son, served 
tho iather as notes fi’oin wliieh to ^\•rite his 
hook, which was published in 1821. A 
second edition— considerably altered— ap])eared 
in 1824 ; a iliird in 1826. Se\eral of the 
altciations in tho third edition were founded 
on criticisms made by J. S. Mill and bis 
friends. Altbough the book, in J. S. Mill’s 
w'oids, “has now for some time linislicd its 
woik,” it is still inleiesliiig as a typo of the 
classical political economy (.1. S. Mill’s Auio- 
biogra}>hy, p. 121). The c.ipable author ])i’ 0 - 
posing “to compose a schoolbook of political 
economy” (Frclaco) “an opitoiuo of the 
science” (eh. hi. § 10), and professing “to 
have made no discovery ” (Fiefaee), is naturally 
regarded as tho interpreter of his contem- 
poraries, especially of Kicardo his intimate 
iiiciid (cp. Prof. Ashley on the Iichabililalion of 
Jiicardo, Economic Journal, vol. i. pp. 478-479). 
Admirable as the work is, consideied as a sum- 
mary rcjircscntation of received theories, there 
arc two features of the original which seem to 
bo exaggerated in the niiiiiature picture (1). 
With M'Culloeh, James Mill represents value 
as depending wholly on quantity of labour (cp. 
M‘Culloch, Principles of Bolilical Economy, jit. 
hi. § 1). Ho explains away tho part i>layt‘d 
by waiting (as we should now say). “It the 
wine w'hieli is put in tho cellar is iuei eased in 
value ouo-toiith ],;/ being kept a year, one- 
tenth more of labour may bo correctly con- 
sidered as having been expended upon it.” 
. . , “How then can it [time] create value? 
Time is a mere abijtract term. It is a word, 
a {Elements, 2nd ed. p. 97-99). This 

view is a’itieised witli just severity by S. Bailev 
{Critical Dissertation on Value). (2) The 
theory of pojmlation as presented by James 
Mill ap]»ear8 particularly dismal ; owing i)artly 
to his very pr|cariou8 “ proof that capital has 
a less tendency than population to increase 
rapidly ” {Elements, ch. ii. § 2, art. 3), partly 
to his not taking sulheieut account of improve- 
ment in tho arts of production. “The gi-aud 
practical problem, tlierel’oro, is to find the means 
of limiting births.” A more original feature is 
the firoposal to tax additions to rent — J. S. 
Mill's “unearned increment.” 

Upon the wdiole political economy, jis treated 
by James Mhl, may afford one of tho advantages 
which he claims for tho science in tho dialogue 
entitled “'Whether Political Economy is useful” 
{London Beview, 1836) namely, contemplative 
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pleasure. Even Dr. Ingiam allows to the 
Elememls “the character of a work of art.” 
But Mill's work does not afford another 
advantage wliich he claims for political 
economy in the same dialogue, namely, a 
“comprehensive commanding view” such as 
that by wliich a general is enabled to realise 
his practical purpose. James Mill’s work in 
political economy, as in politics, seems to be 
vitiated by tlie excessive use of deductive 
reasoning — what his son calls the geometrical 
method {Logic, bk. vi. ch. viii.). His principal 
services to political economy were indirect— to 
have instigated Ricardo to write (see J. S. Mill’s 
Autohiographij) and to have been the father 
and the teacher of J. S. Mill. 

\_Life., by Professor Rain, 1882. — J. S. Mill, 
by Professor Rain (full of references). — MaeVey 
Napier, (Jorresjpondmr^. — J. S. Mill’s AiUobio- 
graphi/. — Mr.s. Groto’s Pe.mnnal Life of George 
Grole, ])p. 21-2.5. See an exposition of fallacie.s on 
rent tithes, and containing an examination of Mr. 
Ricardo’s theory of rent, viz. the doctrine of the 
iiupossihility of a general glut and other proposi- 
tions of the modern school. . . . Rcing in the form 
of a review ol the thiid edition of Mr. Mill’.s Ele- 
ments of roliiical Economy, hy Perronet Thompson. 
— History of Theories qf rroduction and JHstrihu- 
tion, by E. Caiman.] F. v. b. 

MILL, JOHN STUART. 

Early Works, p. 760 ; h'^fsays on some UnsHIlrd Questions 
of Pol. Ec., p. 750; Principles qf Politiad Jiconomy, 
p. 757 ; OlluT Works, p. 703. 

John Stuatit Mill (1806-1873), w'as tlie 
eldest son of Jamks Mill, by whom lie was 
educated. The teacher was exacting, the pupil 
precocious ; and John, at a marvellously early 
age, attained proficiency in all the principal 
branches of learning, particularly the specu- 
lative sciences. At the ago of thirteen he 
received from his father peripatetic lectures on 
political economy ; and it must have been 
about the same period that, in his own words, 
“Mr. Ricardo invited me to his house and to 
walk with him in order to converse upon the 
subject ” {Autobiography, p. 54). At the age 
of sixteen he wrote in the Traveller in defence 
of RicAiino and James Mill, his firsf appearance 
in print. He contributed frecjucntly to the 
Westminster JRcview, which j|\fis started in 
1824, thirteen articles, he says {ilnd. p. 97), 
of which only some are specified by him. 
Those on the game laws, the law of libel, and 
the corn laws, attest the versatility and pre- 
cociousness of the writer. Among the “re- 
views of books of political economy," which ho 
speaks of having written, may probably be 
placed the review of the Critical DissertcUion on 
Value (Ijy S. Bailey) in the fifth misiber of 
the Westminster (Jan. 1826). The relation of 
cost of pi'odhction to value is, according to the 
writer, like the relation of the pendulum to a 
the movei^ent of a, clock — a regulator, not 


a cause, “Demand is the cause of value. 
The issue between the author of the Disserta- 
tion and James Mill as to the influence ol 
Dlstange in Time on value is avoided. 

Other youthful essays were published in the 
Farliatnentary History and lleview, the first 
two numbers of which relating to the sessions 
1825 and 1826 are to bo found in the Bodleian. 
The first contains— beside the article on the 
Catholic Association, acknowledged by Mill 
{Autobiography, p. some remarks on 

combination and combination law's {Review, for 

1825, p. 730), which may per]ia]Ks bo attri- 
buted to Mill. The theory that “ the rate of 
w'ages must in the long run depend on the 
relation between the cajiital of a country and 
its population,” is employed to ju-ove tlie im- 
possibility of raising general w-ages by com- 
bination. I'lio second niiiubcr contains an 
article headed I'npcr Currency — ComTnercial 
Distress, justly rereiTcd to in the Autobiography 
{loc, ciL), as an “elaborate ess.‘Jy.” The 
remarks on theory and experience {RemevPf for 

1826, pp. 654-659), and on the “ double 
standard” {Hist., p. 659) are charaoteristio. 
This essay and tlial on the RECiriiooirv piin- 
ciple in Gommerce arc described by Mill (in his 
Autobiography) as “original tbinbiiig.” 'iliey 
w'ere not, however, included by him among tlie 
articles wliicli he has republished in his Dis- 
sertations and Discussions. Among ephemeral 
writings which have not been reprinted may 
be noticed the Notes on Newspapers in the 
Monthly Repository of 1834. They evince that 
rare union of qualities which lie himself has 
cliaracteriscd as “practicality” and devotion 
to “large generalisations” {Autobiography, p. 
190). Refcriing to the then burning question 
of trades unions, he maintains that workmen 
cannot keep up tlie rate of w'ages by combiiia- 
tiou, but that they ought not to be prevented 
from learning this by experience {Monthly 
Repository, 1834, pp. 217, 866, 436). 

Moanwdiile the young philosopher had culti- 
vated his dialectic powers by taking part in 
debating societies, formed largely but not 
excbi.sively of tlie follow'ers of Bjcntham. The 
]jicked b;ii.d w'liicli used to moot in the morning 
in Grote's bouse “brought out new views of some 
topics of abstract political economy.’* To this 
origin Mill refers the first and fourth of the 
essays, which are contai 1 in the Essays on 
some Unsettled Questions of i ol. Econ. . . . These 
Essays were written in 1829 and 1 830, but (with 
the exception of the fifth, which appeared in 
the Wcstminst£T Review) they did not find a 
publisher till 1844. The Essays deserve to be 
studied as anticipating, and sometijues' trans- 
cending, the PolUical Economy. 

Of the first essay the substance, and in large 
part the very words have been embodied in the 
great chapter in the Political Economy on ‘ ‘ Inter- 
national Values” (bk. iiL ch. xix.), and in the 



important section which deals with protection 
{ibid. bk. V. ch. iv. § 6). With this should 
be read the passages in the preface to the 
Essaysj which expresses tlie opinion that tlic 
relaxation of non -protective duties beyond 
what may be required by ^ho interest of the 
revenue should in general be made contingent 
upon tlip adoption of some corresponding 
degree of freed oni of trade by the nation from 
which the commoaities are imported. In the 
second essay the inti^jiice of consumption upon 
production is stated more fully than in the 
passages of the Volitic.nl Economy which are 
helow (p. 758) referred to as corrective of a 
wrong interpretation of the doctrine “Demand 
for commodities is not a demand for labour.” 
In the third essay there is obtained a definition 
of wealth as consisting of “pennanent sources 
of enjoyment,” and a corresponding definition 
of profluctive labour, more philosophical per- 
haps than the definitions which in deference 
to populnr*ojmiion have been adopted in the 
Poldical Ecmmny (bk. i. ch. 8). The fourth 
essay explains and corrects Ricardo’s doctrine 
that “profits depend upon wages; rising as 
wages fall and falling as wages rise.” The 
justice of the correction will be evident if we 
regard “wages ” as paid in a money of which 
the unit is a product of a constant quantity of 
lal^our (bicardo, Vol. Econ,, ch. 1, § 6). But 
tills monetaiy standard is not quite perfect, 
and the Ricardian proposition is not ([uito true, 
unless we use “labour” as short for “effort 
and sacrifice,” and take account of variations 
in the quantity of ahstinc7icc or waiting which 
is required hir the producliou of a unit of the 
starPaid (<•[». Mcnioraiidum on vai’iations in 
i/ie vuiiic of the Monetary Standard, Rc^^iort of 
the British Association, 1889, § vii.) This 
refinement is reproduced in the Political Econ.- 
omy (bk. iii. ch. xxvi. § 3, but not in the 
oon-esnor ding jiassage bk. ii. ch. xv. § 7). In 
the fifth essay the not very epigrammatic defini- 
tion of Political Economy agrees with that which 
is adopted in the “Preliminary Remarks” of 
the Political Economy. DLscussing the method 
of the science, Mill holds the balance between 
abstract reasoning and observation. The a 
’priori method is the only certain or scioiitific 
mode of investigation. But he who does 
not “sift and scrutinise the details of every 
specific experiment must rest contented to take 
no share in piactieal iiolitics, to have no 
opinion, or to hold it with extreme modesty,” 
on the apjdications of his doctrines. There is 
a most weighty caution against the “danger of 
oMtrlooldmg sonictlliiig.” The only remedy is 
to place Qjicself at the point of view of an 
opponent, and either to discern what he sees or 
thinks he sees, or mak j out clearly that it is 
an optical delusion. A beautiful examjde of 
this procedure is afforded in the second of the 
Essays, where Mill points out that the descrip- 


tions tvhich have been given of OvER-pnontrO- 
TTON are applicable to a commercial crisis. 

The method of political economy was furthei 
elucidated in the Logic published in 1843. 
His dominant idea is thus expressed: “I 
always regarded the methods of physical 
sciences as ^ the proper moihds for political” 
{Autobiography, p. 1G5 ; cp. ibid. p. ICO). 

The combination of a priori reasoning from 
general propositions with specific verification, 
the direct deductive method, which has proved 
so successfid in mathematical physics is pro- 
scribed for political economy {Logic, bk. vi. 
ch. ix.). It is a question whether this view 
was, or could consistently he, retained by Mill, 
when he began to doubt the universality of the 
principle of self-interest, which he once had 
regarded as the foundation of economio 
reasoning {Essays, p. 138), when under the 
influence (see also A. Comte) of the St. Sim- 
oiiians “his eyes were opened to the vtuy limited 
and temporary value of the old political econ- 
omy” {Autobiography, p. ICG), and when, 
under a more intimate influence, he looked for- 
ward to a time when “it will no longer either 
bo, or be thought to bo, impossible for human 
beings to exert themselves strenuously in procur- 
ing benefits which are not to bo exclusively 
their own” {ibid. j). 230 et scq. ; cp. on the 
ultimate premisses of Political Economy, Mar- 
shall, l*rinc. of Econ. 5th cd.bk. i. ch. ii. 4, 5). 

Thus prepared, Mill began his treatise on 
Political Economy in 1845, and finished it in 
1847 with marvellous celerity. An analysis of 
this classical work may be useful. 

J. S. Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, 
for a work that has been so much read, has been 
but little commented on. To remedy, in how- 
ever slight a degree, tliis deficiency is tlio design 
of the following ps^agraphs. 

The preliminary remarks contain a sketch of 
the progress and a descri})tion of the object of 
political economy. Tlie definition of w^ealth os 
“all useful or agreeable things wliich possess 
exchangeable value,” leaving in uncertainty the 
question “ whether immaterial products are to 
bo considered wealth,” should bo coni]>ai‘ed 
with the discussion of tliis question in Mill’s 
l/nseitlcd Questimu (Essay 5), and in one of 
the chapters o^iis Political Economy (bk. i. ch. 
iii. § 3). In his eai’lier view, the “skill and 
the energy and pcrscvounce of the artisans of 
a country are reckoned part of its wealth, no 
less than their tools and machinery” {ibid.)\ 
but in the later treatise the term is a})plied 
only to “ what is willed material wealth.” 

Tlifl first inquiry about wealth relates to its 
cause. “The i-equisites of production are two : 
labour tod appropriate natural ohjeetk” (bk. i. 
ch. i. § 1, par. 1). These are the “ primary and 
univei-sal requisites” (bk. i. ch. i. § 1, par. 1). 
Blit since “there is another rerpiisite, without 
which no productive operations beyond the rude 
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and scanty beginnings of piimitive industry are 
possible ” (Ilk. i. cb. iv. § ], par. 1), we may say 
that “ the essential rc([uisitos of production are 
tlu'ce; labour, capital, and natural agents” 
(bk. i. cli. X. § 1, par. 3 ; cp. Agents of Piio- 
duction). 

A “general survey” (cb. vii., first sentence), 
of the requisites of production, occupies the 
first six chapters. The “conceit . . , that 
nature lends more assistance to human en- 
deavours in agriculture than in m.anufactures,” 
is refuted in the first chapter. In the first 
section of the second chapter it is shown how 
“an article fitted for some human use” (an 
article of the “first older,” as it is now the 
fashion to say) — such as bread — is produced, 
partly by labour employed directly about the 
thing itself — such as that of the baker — and 
partly by the indirect labours of the reaper, the 
ploughman, the ploughmaker, who all “ulti- 
mately derive the remuneration of their labour 
from the bread or its price.” This important 
passage is rofened to at a more advanced 
stage, as setting forth the “component ele- 
ments of cost of production ” (bk. iii. ch. iv. § 1). 
The modes in which labour is indirectly instru- 
mental to the jiroduction of a thing are analysed 
in the remainder of the second chapter ; the 
term “ indirect,” it may be observed, sometimes 
importing simply the relation of means to end 
(§ § 3, par. 1) ; sometimes, as in the case of 

savants (§ 8, last par.), that “the material 
fruits, though the results, arc seldom the direct 
purposes of the ])ursuits of the savants, nor is 
their Tcimineratioii in general derived from the 
increased production which may he caused 
incidentally ... by their discoveries” (oj). 

§ 7, par. 1). 

Capital is defined as the physical requisites 
of production which are tho products of labour 
(oh. iv. § 1, par. 12 ; cp. ch. x. § 1, par. 3). The 
term admits of nice divisions which are traced 
in the fourth chapter. The “fundamental 
propositions respecting capital ” which form the 
fifth chapter, may he described without much 
exaggeration in Prof. Nicholson's words, as 
“a strange combination of axiom and para- 
dox, of error exposed and truth suppressed, 
of practical wisdom and unreal hypothesis” 
(Nicholson’s Principles, bk. i.< ch. vi. § 7). 
More than . one of the propositions at least 
“ exiu’csses liia [Mill’s] meaning badly ” ; as 
Prof. Mar.shall says {Principles of Economics, 
5th ed. Appendix J.). 

' ,The proposition w'liich has most “exercised 
tlio ingenuity of all subsequent writers " 
(Nicholson), is the fourth, that “deraadd for 
commodities is not demand for labour.” The 
following is a ooijtribution to the interifietation ■ 
of this locn$ vexatissimus. 

Mill does not moan to deny ttat consumption 
is the motive to production. The fact that 
desire ovolles labour is constantly present to 


him (see Preliminary Eemarks, two passages in 
the middle, pp. 13, 19, ed. 1878, bk. i. ch. vii 
§ 3 ; bk. i. ch. viii. § 2, last par. ; bk. i. ch. 
xiii. §§ 1 and 3 ; bk. iii. ch. xvii. § 5, and 
cp. Unsettled Questiorui, Essay 2). He may be 
credited with making two assertions, one 
correct and one not so. The true lesson to 
be derived from the passage is thal capital- 
isation is apt to be increased by the postpone- 
ment of the consumption (Marshall, loc, ciL). 
But it is erroneously imfiicd that “ to spend 
money on the direct hire of labour is more bene- 
ficial than to spend it on hiring commodities ” 
(Marshall). Ceteris paribus it comes to much 
the same whether a rich individual spends his 
money on “velvet” (Mill's favourite instance), 
or in i)aymcnt of w^orkmen to roll the “ velvet 
green ” (Ruskin). The most serious refutation 
of this error is that which forms the appendix 
to bk. iv. of Prof. Simon Newcomb’s Political 
Economy, The great difiiculties which Mill’s 
doctrine presents may further be ilhlstratcd by 
the parallel passage in Fawcett’s Pilitical Econ- 
omy, and by the explanations of the doctrine 
w'liich are offered by Prof. Sidgwick (Pol. Econ.), 
Prof. Laughliii (Edition of Mill), Mr. Herbert 
Thompson {Theory of Wages), and others. 

After the genci'al survey of the requisites of 
production (bk. i. cb. vii. § 1), we “advance to 
the second great question in political econon^iy, 
on what the degree of productiveness of these 
agents depends” {ihidX Among causes ol 
superior productiveness (chs. vii. viii.) a promi- 
nent place is given to combination of labour, 
or co-operation, including division of labour as 
a species. Most of the advantages attending 
division of labour arc enumerated in the chapter 
on co-operation. One advantage described by 
Jevons as the “multiplication of services” in 
cases whore “nearly the same time and labour 
are required to perform the same operation on a 
larger or on a smaller scale ” (Whateley, Lectures 
on Political Economy, lecture 6), is postponed 
by Mill to the chapter on “production on a 
large and on a small scale” (hk. i. ch. viii.) 
Two important cases of i)roduction on a large 
scale are presented by joint-stock companies 
{ibid. § 2), and the grande culture in agiicul- 
ture (§ 4). The distinction which Mill draws 
between gross and net produce per acre (pM.) 
is vital. 

Having considered th» leans by which the 
efficacy of the agents of production is pro- 
moted (bk. I ch. X. § 1, par. 1), w'o proceed to 
consider the “law of the increase of production ” 
with respect to each of the agents {ibid. par. 4). 
The tenn “ law ” applied to the rough general- 
isations which alone are possible onr- these sub 
jects is open to criticism (cp. Sidgwick, Pol 
Econ., bk. i ch. vi). 

“The increase of labour is the increase of 
mankind, of population ; ” the tlieory of whiclr 
is here opened fch. x. i 



The law of the increase of capital (ch. xi.) 
involves the “efTcctive desire of accumnlatiou,” 
which has been considered in the article on 
Distance: in Timk as an Element of Value. 

The “law of the increase of production froui 
,land’' (ch. xii.) is what is^noAV called the law 
of diwinislilng returns. Tlio relation of this 
law to 4hat of iiicfi'casi'iuj returns is thus well 
cxjwo.ssed by Mill {ibU. last par.): “All 
Tiatural agents which are liiniled in quantity 
are not only limited in their ultimalo jtroduc- 
tive power, but, long before that power is 
stretched to the utmost, they yield to ajiy 
additional demands on progressively harder 
terms. This law may, however, be susjieiided 
or tcin])orarily controlled by whatever adds to 
the general power of mankind over nature, and 
evSpecially hy any extension of their knowledge, 
and their consequent command of the piopcrtics 
and^)OAvei-a of natural agents.” The “coiise- 
<[Uonce3 of the foregoing laws,” the dangers of 
over-po])iflation, are set forth in a concluding 
chapter (IJv. i. ch. xiii.). Of Mills gloomy 
views on this subject. Prof. Nicholson has said, 
“surely in the Avhole range of social philosophy 
it would be dillicult to discover a nioro striking 
instance of the overbearing influence of a 
dominant idea” — considering that Mill himself 
has givcTi “ what is ])robably the most complete 
Recount yet published of the modes in which 
til is law of 'liminishing returns may be counter- 
acted” (Nicholson, PHnciplcs, bk. i. ch. x. § 4). 

“The principles which have been set forth 
in the first part of this treatise (bk. i.), are in 
certaiii respects strongly distinguished from 
tb 'SC on Lbo eonsidcration of wliich avo are noAV 
about to enter. The laws and conditions of 
the production of Avealth partake of the chaiac- 
tcr of jfliysieal truths.” But the distribution 
of weal til Avhich fomis the subject of the second 
bool:, is “ a matter of human institution solely.” 
“ Society can subject the distribution -jf wealth 
to whatever rules it thinks best” (bk. ii. ch. i. 
g 1, cp. Autobiography, p. 246). The distinc- 
tion tlius drawn is objected to by Prof. Nichol- 
son {Principles, bk. ii. ch. i.) and others, €.g. Mr. 
J. H. Levy, Outcome of Individualism, p. 16. 
But there is surely a very intelligible difference, 
in degree at least, botAveen the two classes of 
“laws.” 

Considering the dilferent modes of distri- 
buting the [n’oduce of land and labour. Mill 
compares tho institution of private property 
with communism and Bocialiam, and suggests 
that “ tho decision will jirobalfly depend mainly 
on one consideration, viz. Ariiichof thetwosysteuib 
is consistent with the greatest amount of liberty 
and spontaneity” (bk, ii. ch. i. § 3). The 
following weighty se^aence condenses much that 
Mill lias taught in his book on Liberty—^' it is 
yet to be oscei-tained whether tho communistic 
lohemo would be consistent with that multiform 


devolopuK lit of human nature, those manifold 
unlikeucssos, thal diversity of tastes and talents 
and variety of intellectual points of view Avhich 
not only form a great part of tho interest of 
human life, but, by bringing intellects into 
stimulating collision, and by presenting to each 
innumerable notions that lie Avould not have 
conceiATd of himself, are the mainspring of 
mental and moral [wogression” {Pol. Ikon., 
bk. ii. ch. i. § 3 end). 

Before condemning private projierty wo must 
consider it not as it is, but as it might be in its 
best form {ibid, penultimate par., cp. L. II. 
Courtney, “ Difficulties of Socialism,” Economic 
Journal, vol. i.) ; Avliieh implies the “guarantee 
to individuals of the fruits of their own labour 
and abstinence,” but “not of tho fniits of the 
hihonr and abstineuco of others transmitted to 
them wUhout any merit or exertion of their oavu” 
{ibid.) ; not unlimited jiowcr of bequest, nor un- 
restricted property in land, nor any proprietary 
rights in abuses (ch. ii.). 

“Private property being assumed as a fact” 
(ch. iii. § 1, par. 1) ; w'o go on to consider the 
distribution of jiroduco between the three classes 
“ AA'ho.sc concurrouco, or at least ^^'hose pei^iis- 
sion, is requisite to ])roduction,” viz. land- 
owiiei-s, capitalists, and labourers — not neces- 
sarily different persons (ch. iii.). 

“ Under tho rule of individual projicrty the 
division of tho [iroduco is tho result of tAvo 
determining agencies, competition and custom” 
(cli. iv.). The cautions Avitli respect to the im- 
perfect degree in Avliieh “ the natural effect of un- 
impeded competition” is realised {ibid. § 3), may 
he read with other passages relating to method ; 
such as hk. iii. ch. i. § 5 (guarding against 
“improper applications of the abstract prin- 
ciples of political economy ”) bk. ii. ch. xvi. 
§ 4; “the trill lis of political economy are 
truths only in tHc rough ” — bk. iii. ch. iv. § 6 
(oil tlie danger of “sweeping expressions”). 

Mill’s attempt in tho later chapters of the 
second book tc» aeil'ico the action of competition 
on distribution before he has formulated the 
la\/ of supply and demand Avhieh governs that 
action, is open to grave objection (Marshall, 
loc. cif.). 

Mill’s recognition of the empirical or his- 
torical method is abundantly illustrated by 
the chapters on Peasant Proprietoi'ship anti 
MHayers (bk. ii. chs. vi. vii. viii.), which teem 
Avith evidenco ; out of wliicli, the extracts from 
Stsmondi, Michelet, and* Arthur Young may 
bo selected as of permanent interest. 

From miitayers Mill proceeds to cottiers (ch. 
ix#), with especial reference to Ireland ; and 
argues that, almost alone among mankind, the 
cottipr is in this condition that “he can scarcely 
be either better or worse off by any act of hii 
own.” Tho “means of abolishing cottier 
tenancy,” jiroposed by Mill, have partly passed 
into legislation. The principle of judicial 
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rents is thus sanctioned : ** rent paid by a 
capitalist who farms for profit, and not for 
bread, may safely be abandoned to competition ; 
rent paid by labourers cannot, unless the 
labourers were in a slate of civilisation and 
improvement which labourers have nowhere 
yet reached, and cannot easily reach under 
such a tenure.” 

It might be difficult to answer the question 
— why upon the same principle the bargain 
between employers and labourers should not be 
sheltered from competition. One answer is 
afforded by the wage- fund theory, which is 
stated at the beginning of the cliapter on wages 
(bk. ii. ch. xi.). It W'as subsequently renounced 
by Mill (see below, p. 7G3). But that theory, 
though left standing in the latest editions of the 
Political Ecxmoniy, w\a3 recanted by Mill in his 
review of Thornton ; when, as Prof. Marshall 
thinks, “he took to himself blame for confu- 
sions of thought of wdiich it is not certain that 
he had been guilty ” (rrincipJffs of Economics^ 
note, 2nd ed. ch. ii. bk. vi.,and 5th ed. Apj). J.). 

The overthrow of the w’agc-fund theory does 
not involve the fall of Mill’s practical coii- 
cluiiions concerning w'ages. They are at best 
strengthened and heightened by that theory (see 
e.g. ch. i. § 6, penultimate par., ch. xii. § 1, pt. 
iii. ). But it is rather on the theory of population 
set forth in the first book that Mill gr’ounds his 
rejection of “ popular remedies for low wages” 
(ch. xii.), and his own proscription which is, 
that the overcrowding of the labour market is 
to be prevented by “a due regulation of the 
numbers of families” (ch. xiii.). 

Among accessory recommendations should be 
noticed Mill’s proforcnco for an heroic measure, 
“a sudden and very gi’cat improvement in the 
condition of the poor ” (ch. xii. § 4, pt. iv. ; ch. 
xi. § 2, last par. ; ch. xiii. § 3. par. 1, § 4, par. 
8). “Small moans do not merely produce 
small effects, they produce no effect at all ” 
(ch. xiii. § 4, par. 3). 

Tlie chapter on differences of w'ages (bk. ii. 
ch. xiv.), in different employments, corrects 
Adam Smith's classical exposition of thesubject 
The theory of non-competing groups, commonly 
ascribed to Cairnes, is im])lied in § 2 (as pointed 
out in Prof. Marshall’s article in FoiinigliUy 
Review f 1874). The short passage on the wages 
of women (§ 6 and end of § 4), has been little 
improved on. 

The chapter on profits is free from certain 
errors which have been attributed to the classical 
economy. The function of superintendence is 
;cognised (§ 1). Absolute equality of profits 
is not postulated, “ That equal capitals give 
equal profits, as a general maxim of trade, 
would be as, false as that equal age or size gives 
equal bodily strength ; or that equal reading or 
experience givSs equal knowledge. The effect 
depends as much upon twenty other things as 
upon the sin^ cause specified.” Cliffe Leslie 


himself could say no more (§ 4). In the last 
section of the chapter, the delinition of “cost 
of labour” demands attention (cp. bk. iii. ch. 
XXV.), and Unsettled Questions referred to above, 
p. 756. 

The cha])tor on r^nt (bk. ii ch. xvi.), taken 
with the subsequent chapter on Rent in Relation 
to Value (bk. iii. ch. v.), forms a lyminoua 
statement of the Ricardian tl^eory. Yet not- 
withstanding his apparent clearness, Mill is 
really “a little inconsistent^’ as Prof. iJarsliall 
has said {Economic Journal, vol. iii. p. 80), 
on the fundamental question whether rent 
enters into the cost of ja-odiiction when there 
does not exist a no-rent margin of land. Tlxe 
affirmative is distinctly asserted (bk. iii. ch. 
V. § 2, par. 3) ; and elsewhere (bk. ii. ch. ii. § 2, 
par. 1), it is implied that there is an essential 
distinction between “countries fully occupied,” 
and those wdiich are not. Whereas the* dis- 
tinction appears to bo unessential in an earlier 
passage (bk. ii. ch. xvi. § 4). Rent'\s said to 
be an “element of cost of productkiii,” undbr 
peasant production (bk. iii. ch. vi. § 2). 

At length, at the beginning of bk. iii., the 
theory of value is introduced. Mill’s definition 
of the “ value or exchange value of a thing” as 
its general power of purchasing, the command 
which its possession gives over purchasable, 
commodities in general” (bk. iii. ch. i. § 2), 
suggests something deeper than a mere ratio 
(see Exchange, Value in). 

Mill’s threefold classification of valuables 
(ch. ii. 5 2 ; cp. Difficulty of Attainment) 
has been ciiticiscd as omitting the category oi 
things which arc produced in greater quantities 
at a less cost. Moreover the first class “things 
of Vhich it is physically impossible to increase 
tlie quantity beyond certain narrow limits,” of 
wdiich the characteristic is that “the value 
depends on the demand and the supply,” is 
defined in terms too narrow to include all the 
objects which possess that attribute, viz. labour 
and articles of foreign trade (bk. iii. ch. ii. § 6, 
last par.), and loanable capital (bk. iii. ch. xxiii, 
§ 1 ). 

The general theoiy of demand and supply 
seems to be stated by Mill as clearly as is 
possible without the aid of mathematical ap- 
paratus (bk. iii. ch. ii. §§ 8 and 4). Distinct 
intimations of the phenom m which would 
now be described as the greater or less elasticity 
of the demand curve are to be found (bk. iii 
ch. ii. § 4, par. 1 ; ihid. ch. xviii. § 8, referring 
to “ extensibility of demand ”). 

The third and fourth chapters of the third 
chapter are concerned with “ necessary ”r(ch. iiL 
§ 1) value, that which depends on cost of pro- 
duction. The different senses in which Mill 
uses cost may be distinguished by observing 
that the term is applied sometimes (1) to the 
efforts and sacrifices attending production, some* 



times (2) to the pecuniary equivalent of the 
same (the “expenses” of production in Prof. 
Marshall’s phrase) ; and that the expenditure, 
whether in the way of labour or of money, may ! 
relate either (a) to the finished commodity, or 
(b) to the workman’s part.therein, exclusive of 
the capitalist’s (and entrejireneur’s) effort and 
Racrifici or the (pecuniary remuneration thereof). 
For instance, 2 la) must be understood when it 
is said that “ Pi' fits as well as wages enter into 
the cost of production which determines the 
value of produce ” (bk. iil eh. iv. § 4, par. 1). 
The following are instances of (6) : bk. ii. ch. 
XV. § 7 ; bk. iii. ch. iii. § 1, par. 1, ch. iv. 

§ 1. Ill connection with international trade 
mt is used in sense 1 (bk. iii. ch. xviii. § 9). 

The theory of value having boon summed up 
(bk. iii. ch. vi.) ; the second volume enters on 
the subject of money. The functions of money 
descftbcrl by Jovoiis as a “measure of value” a 
“medium of exchange” and “a standard for 
deferred payments,” are in other words stated 
in the liist* chapter of tlie second vol. (bk, iii. 
ch. vii. §§ 1, 2). I’he relation between 
demand and supply and cost of production is 
made particularly clear in the case of money 
(bk. iii. chs. viii. and ix.). The “quantity* 
thocry " of money and its limits could not be 
better stated than in the proof which is given 
of the antithetical statements: “That an 
increase of the quantity of money raises prices, 
and a diminution lowers them, is the most 
elementary proposition in the theory of currency, 
and without it wo should have no key to any 
of the others” (bk. iii. ch. viii. § 4): “That 
the value of the circulating medium ... is in the 
inv 'rsc ratio o^’ the quantity ” is to be received 
with “qualifications which, under a .•omplex 
system of credit like that existing in Englanll, 
render the proposition an extremely iiK:o»Tect 
expression of the fact ” (ch. viii. end). How* 
evei, objection has justly been taken to the 
statement that, “ the natural and average prices 
of commodities are not atfected by credit” 
(ch. xii. § 1, par. 1). 

The chapters on a “ double standard ” and 
“on a measure of value” (chs. x. xv.), may be 
selected as bearing on questions of great interest 
at present. In the former, Mill does not con- 
sider uiternational bi-metallism. In the latter, 
he seems to contemplate two of the principal 
methods of measuring a change in the value of 
money: viz. the labour and the consumption 
standard (see Indkx N u m iihiis). W ith reference 
to Mill’s disparaging remarks on “ the necessary 
indefiniteness of the idea of general exchange 
value ” (ch. xv. § 1 ), Prof Sidpvitik has pointed 
out {Tol^Econ., bk. i. ch. ii. § 3) that Mill 
himself has employed some such conception in 
the passage where ho ivain tains that during the 
last five years of the French war “ the value of 
the standard itself was very considerably raised” 

(Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. xiii. § 7). 


The chapter on “some peculiar cases of value " 
k of peculiar interest as showing Mill's concep> 
tion of the relation between “cost of produc- 
tion” and “a law of value anterior to cost of 
production, and, more fundamental, the law of 
demand and supply”; which “when cost of 
production fails to be applicable . . , steps in 
to supply the vacancy ” (bk. iii. ch. xvi. § 1). 

The antecedent law of supply again “steps 
in” in the theory of international values 
(ch. xviii. § 1). The gi-eat chapter on this 
subject may be divided into two parts, the 
original draft (§§ 1-5) and the additions sug- 
gested by “intelligent criticisms,” chiefly 
Thornton’s (§ 6 ct scq.). The first part deals 
mainly with two problems (1) the case of a 
trade being established — a “barrier” (Cotiknot) 
being removed— -between two countries (jjg 2-3), 
and (2)- the case of an already established trade 
being facilitated by an improvement in the 
process of manufacture of an export. In the 
latter case benefit does not necessarily accrue 
to the country in which the improvement has 
taken place (§ 6). In both cases it may be 
objected that benefit is estimated by an im- 
proper measure, that of cxchange-valuo (see 
Theory of International Values, pt. i., by Prof. 
Edgeworth, Economic Journal, vol. iv. pp. 36, 
424, 60G). 

Of the second part of the chajiter (§§ 6-9) 
it is well said by a high authority on inter- 
national trade: “Nothing is gained by the 
laborious and confusing discussion” (Ikstable, 
InternaUoniil Trade, p. 29 n.). The inti-oduction 
justifying the addition is particularly objection- 
able. “It is conceivable that the conditions 
might be equally satisfied by every numerical 
rate which could bo sujiposed ” (§ 6, lost par.). 
“The equation of international trade” would 
thus be a very od/j sort of equation ! 

Reinforced by the principles of international 
trade, Mill returns to the theory of money 
(chs. xix.-xxii.). He continues the subject of 
international trade in the chapter on “the 
com])etition of different countries in the same 
market” (criticised in part iii. of Prof. Edge- 
worth’s theory of international trade. Economic 
Journal, vol. iv.). 

It is impossible here to notice in detail the 
many detached topics which are treated in 
bk. iii. The “rate of interest” (ch. xxiii.) has 
already been referred to as a case of demand and 
supply, rather than “necessary” value which 
depends on cost of production. In the im- 
mediately following chapter, by a not very 
obvious ti’ansition, the rival theories respecting 
the ‘influence of bank issues on prices — the 
so-called currency theory and banking principle 
— are*discussed with moderation (see Walker, 
Cp. Fullaiiton). 

The Dynamics of Political Economy (bk. iv. 
ch. i. § 1) is the subject of the next book. It 
is attempted to compound the counteracting 
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tendencies wliich we now call the law of de- 
creasing and the law of increasing returns ; 
though Mill will not allow that “ even in manu- 
factures increased cheapness follows increased 
production by anything amounting to a law ’’ 
(ibid. ch. ii. § 2). Considering the throe factors 
of industrial progress, capital, increase of popu- 
lation, and improvements in production, Mill 
inquires how the increase of one or more of 
these alfocts wages, jfrofits, and rent {ihid. ch. 
iii.). For example, one case is: Capital in- 
creasing, population and the arts of production 
stationary. In this case wages will rise, profits 
will fall, rent \vill rise if the labourers consume 
more, or more costly, food {ihid. § 2). The case 
of arts of production progressive, capital and 
population stationary, presents most difficulty 
{ihid. § 4). Primd fade wages would rise, profits 
would be unaffected, rent would fall. The 
Ricardian paradox that landlords may be in- 
jured by agricultural improvements is supported 
by reasoning wliich, as pointed out by I’rof. 
Marshall {PrinripJefi of Eennomic.% fith ed., A)q». 
L.), is deficient in generality. Attention 
should be called to the generalisation con- 
tained in the following passage; “It is quite 
in accordance with common notions to suppose 
that if, by the increased productiveness of laud 
loss land were required for cultivation, its value, 
like that of other articles for which the deinainl 
had diminished, would fall ” (bk. iv. ch. iii. § 4). 
Here a jiroblciu of distribution is treated simply 
as oue of value ; and indeed tbroughont the 
chapter there is, as Marshall has pointed out 
{Princ. of Pjwi. note to ch. ii. l»k. vi. 2nd ed., 
App. J., 5th ed.), “scarcely any trace of those 
confusions in his discussion ot the theory of 
distribution *’ which disfigure the second book. 

The chapters (chs. iv. and v.) on the “ten- 
dency of profits to a minimum," are important 
as bearing on the question : flow far is it safe 
for the working classes to press on tho gains of 
tlie saving classes (see Cairiies, Leading Prin- 
dpleSf bk. ii. and cp. Mai’shall, Economics of 
Industry f 2nd ed. bk. ii.). 

The chapter on tho stationary state (ch. vi.) 
is particularly characteristic of tho author. Of 
an increase of population he says, “even if 
innocuous, I confess I see very little reason for 
desiring it.” 

The last chapter of the fourth Tiook “on the 
probable futurity of the labouring classes,” 
eiyoys the distinction of being “entirely due,” 
according to a statcTnent in the Autobiography, 
tojilrs. Mill. Her hand is perhaps to be trac^ 
m the delicately ironical dcscrijitiou of what 
may be called tho ai’istocratic theory of» the 
relation between the gimt and the labouring 
poor — “a, theory also applied to the rplation 
between meja and women” (ch. vii, § 1). The 
principal hope which the Mills hold out for the 
futurity of the labouring classes is productive 
co-oi^eratio*- — a hope which does not seem at 


present in the way of being fulfilled. There 
are many now who disagi’ee with the favourable 
estimate of competition, which concludes the 
chapter. “ If the slopsollers and others of their 
class liave lowered the wages of tailors, and 
some other artisans, by making them an affair 
of competition instead of custom, so much the 
better in the end." 

Tho fifth book treats of govenunevt; the 
functions of which are describet^ with a freedom 
which might not have bcciy exjKJoted from the 
son of James Mill; “tho admitted functions 
. . . embrace a much W'ider field than can easily 
bo included within tho ring-fence of any restric- 
tive definition.” As explained in the first 
chapter (par. 2, § 3), the “necessary” niid 
acknowledged functions (1) are first considered 
(chs. ii.-ix.) ; then (2) “ optional ” interferences 
of government (a) grounded on erroneous theories 
(eh. X.) ; {b) really advisable (cli. xi.). 0.' tho 

chapters relating to the “ncee8.sary ” functions, 
five (chs. ii.-vi.) are devoted to taxation. In 
the chapter on the general prin(:ip|,es of ta)ia- 
tion, “ equality of sacrifice ” is assumed as the 
first principle (ch. ii. § 2). In ajiplying this 
principle to progressive taxation. Mill em[>loys 
considerations which would now bs connected 
with tho doctrine of “final utility” (ch. ii. § 
3, par, 2). (wSeo Final Dkouee of Utility.) 
That doctrine had been asserted by him more 
explicitly in an earlier passage : “ the differende 
to the happiness of the possessor between a 
moderate independence and five times as much, 
is insignificant when w^oigbed against the enjoy- 
ment that might bo given . . . by some other 
disposal of the fonr-lifths" (bk. ii. ch, ii. § 4, 
last par.). The incidence of various taxes is 
discussed by Mill with Ricardian rigour (bk. v, 
cits, iii.-vi.); and other ordinary functions ol 
government are considered os to their econo- 
mical effects (chs. viii., ix.). 

Of “optional” interferences grounded on 
erroneous theories (ch. x.), protection is first 
discussed in a sjdcndid and candid section, in 
the course of which occurs the often quoted 
passage, in which protecting duties are said to 
be defensible “on mere principles of political 
economy, when they are imposed tem])orarily 
(especially in a young and rising nation), in 
hopes of nationalising a foreign industry, in 
itself j>erfectly suitable to the circumstances of 
the country.” Another I 's dmsicus in this 
cl)apter is the section on conioiffudion. 

In the last chapter it is maintained that 
Laissez-faiue is the general rule ; but liable to 
large exceptions. Among these one of the most 
striking is the adniission that upon certain 
assumptions the legal limitation of the, hours of 
work might be advisable. A still more stringent 
governmental interference — transcending the 
proposals even of socialists — is put forward in a 
former chapter; to restrict tlie numbers of 
population by law (bk. il ch. xiiL § 2). 




It will be underetood that what has been 
attempted here is not to construct a table of 
contents magnified in a uniform proportion, 
but to select some leading topics and charau- 
teristic passages •which may assist the student 
to comprelicnd Mill’s system. 

The Political Economy revised in succes- 
sive editions, but not much altered. Some of 
the changes in^the second edition (1849) were 
favourable to socialism, one of the additions to 
the third edition^ (1852) is probably not an 
improvement, namely the sections G-8 in the 
cha])teron “ International Values” (bk. iii. ch. 
xviii., cp. Hastablo, Intet'nalional Trade, p. 29). 

Some modifications of the doctrines stated 
in the Political Economy are to bo found in 
Mill’s later -WTitings. In a review of Thornton 
in the Forlnightly Pcvicir, 1869, republished in 
the Eisserlfftimis and Disevssions (vol. iv.), 
Mffl recants the wage -fund theory. He did 
not, however, in his latest editions, withdraw' 
the pas»iges in chai)ter xi. of the second work. 
;Ie seem^to liavc regarded the correction as “not 
yet ripe for incorporation in a general treatise 
on political economy” (preface to eighth edi- 
tion). In three posthumous articles on socialism 
published in t\\o Fortniylilly Jteview, 1879, Mill 
pel haps states the case against existing institu- 
tioun more forcibly than in Political Economy. 
How'ever, ho exposes the exaggerations of social- 
*istswith lespect to the remuneration of capital 
and business power. He looks, not for a total 
renovation of society, but for such a modifica- 
tion of the idea of property as will make tlie 
histitution >York belter than at present. 

The rest of the act« and writings of J. S. 
?''il1 snould occujiy much space in a complete 
bi .grajihy. But lor the piesont purpose they 
need only be briefly referred so far as Jiey 
contain applications and completions of his 
economic doctrines. In his Liberty, he con- 
tinue“ the discussion of tlio limits of govern- 
mental interference, cp. Pol. Eron., ^'k. v. In 
his Subjection of IPomen (1869), he advocates 
a cause in favour of which he had already stated 
what may be called tlie economic arguments 
(Pol. Ecoii., bk. ii. ch. xiii. § 2, ch. xiv. § 5). 
The appropriation by the state of the “unearned 
increment” of laud was agitatoa by Mill in papers 
md speeches which are collected in the fourth 
volume of the Dissertations and Disciismns. 
With respect to this proposal it is forcibly urged 
by Thorold Rogers that “if, more than twenty 
years ago, Mr. Mill’s scheme had passed into 
the region of ju-actical politics, the purchase 
[of the land by the state] would have been 
disastrous . . to the peojde of the United 
Kingdom ” (Econmnic Interpretation of Jlistmy, 
p. 6 1^. The creation of a peasant proprietary, 
which Mill had pr< poafi so far back as 1846 
in the Morning Chronicle (see Autobiography, 
]). 235, and Poi.,Econ., appendix to vol. i.)wa8 
advocated in his pamphlet on England and 


Ireland (1868). Many of the causes which 
have been mentioned were promoted by Mill 
during his parliamentary career (1866-68). 
Among the measures which he advocated in 
parliament, the proposal to create a municipal 
goveniment for the metropolis and to pay ofl 
the national debt are also of economic interest. 

It would be impossible Leie to enumerate all 
the points at which Mill brought economic 
theory to bear upon practical politics. Bike 
Adam Smith, lie “associates the principles 
wdth their ai)plications ” (preface to first edition 
of Pol. Eco^u). He treats political economy 
“not as a thing by itself, but as a fragment 
of a giealer w'holo ”, , . “for practical {)iir- 
posea insci)arably intertwined with many other 
branches of social philosbpliy.” The breadth of 
view required for this wider treatment of the 
science was obtained by his pre-eminence in 
general philosophy. In this respect also he, 
and he alone, is comparable to Adam Smith. 

Among the circumstances Avhich influenced 
Mill’s intellectual life, must be mentioned his 
connexion wdlh the India Oflice ; whore ho was 
constantly occupied for thirty-live years, down 
to 1858, when tlie government of India W'as 
transferred to the crowm. He himself has 
attributed a salutary influence to this official 
work. Ho has also acknowledged a large debt 
of inspiration to his w'ife, fonnerly Mrs. Taylor, 
whom he married in 1861. He ascribes to her, 
not the abstract parts of his political economy, 
but some of the socialistic elements; in particular, 
the chapter in the fourth hook on the futurity 
of the labouring classes. Her influence did not 
jpase with her death (1858). “I bought a 
cottage as close os possible to the jilace where 
she is buried, and there her daughter , . . and 
I live constantly during a great part of the year. 
My objects in life are solely those which were 
hers; my pursAiits and occupations those in 
W'hich she shared or sympathised.” — A'litobio- 
graphy. Thus cherishing her memory as a reli- 
gion, Mill livt,x a^- Avignon up to tlie year 1873, 
when he succumbed to a local endemic disease. 

[The chief original source of information as to 
the facts and feelings of Mill's life is his Auto- 
biography. It is supplemented by IVof. Bain’s 
J. S. Mill. See also John Stuart Mill, by W. 
L. Courtnev, Among the few -works, or parts of 
works, wbicli are directed systematically to the 
criticism of Mill’s Political Economy may be men- 
tioned : Marshall’s Princ. of Econ. 6th ed. pas- 
sages relating to Mill in particular App. J. (2nd ed. 
note to bk. vi. ch. ii.) ; also article in Fortnightly 
Jiem€U% “On Mr. Mill’s Theory of Value,” 1876. 
— E. Caiman’s History of the Theories of Produe- 
turn and Distribution.— 3. Bouar, Philosophy and 
Political Economy, chapter on J. S. Mill.— Nichol- 
SOU} Principles of Political Ecaeiomy. — F, A. 
lAUge, Mills Ansichien ilber die soziale Frage, etc., 
Duisburg, 1865. — Prof. J. Laughlin has published 
an abridged and annotated edition of Mill’s Polili- 
cal Economy. 1 f. t, t. 
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MILLAR, John (1735-1801), historian, was 
called to the Scotch har in 1760, and in the 
following year acccj)ied the appointment of 
professor of law in the university of Glasgow, 
which post ho held till his death. His 
lectui’es, which were extempore, attracted 
many students. In politics, Millar was an 
advanced whig, although opposed to universal 
snfirage. IIo strongly sympathised with the 
American colonists, and regai-dod the success 
of Pitt in 1784 as a fatal blow to the 
Engli-sh constitution ; even the excesses of the 
Prenck revolution did not cause him to agree 
with Burke. Millar wrote An historical view 
of the JJiujlish Government, etc., London, 1787, 

4 to, 3rd ed., 1803, 8vo, 4 vols., which Avas de- 
signed as a counterblast to Hume. Only two 
volumes of the work Avere published in Millar’s 
lifetime, and the last consists of cssa3'a Avhich 
were intended to be worked up into the narra- 
tive. Those on the advances of manufacture 
and commerce, and the clfect of that advance 
upon the morals of the ])C()ple, arc still of 
interest. FolloAving Adam Smith (q.v.), Millar 
[•ecogniseH that “mercantile i)co})le are the best 
judges of their OAvn interests.” Millar’s other 
work. On tlw Origin of the distinction of lianlcs, 
London, 1771, 4to, 4th ed., Edinburgh, 1806, 
8vo, containing a study of i»riinitiv 0 society, is 
remarkable for its anticipation of the views of 
more recent wi iters. The prescience of his 

views on gyiuecocracy, or that stage of social 
development Avheroin, through kinship counting 
from tlie mother, the po.sition of woman is moat 
important, is borne Avitness to by J. F. Mac- 
lennan, in his Studies in Ancient^ Hislor\f^ 
London, 1876, 8vo, p. 420. Mdlar is stdl 
under the sway of 18th century notions, such 
as that of the “simplicity” of savage races, 
and ho wioto before the dawii^ as it were, of 
the neAV science of anthropology.' That, under 
these circumstances, he should have accom- 
plished what ho did, is much to his credit. It 
should bo added tliat he was the valued friend 
' of Adam Smith and David Ilume. 

[Memoir by John Craig prefixed to 1806 ed, 
of Origin, etc. as above. Dictionary of National 
Biography, vol. xxxvii.] h. e. e. 

MILLES, TtfOMAS (between about 1550 and 
1680), Customer^ of Sandwich, wa.s the author, 
among other Avorks, of the following ; 

The Customers llcplic, or Second Apologie, 
Thai is to say, An Aunsioer to a confused Treatise 
of Publicke Commerce, printed and dispersed at 
Midlehourghe and London, in favour of the 
prkate Society of Merchants^ Adventurers. By a 
more serious Discourse of Exchange in Merchan- 
dise, and Merchandising Exchange. Written for 
understanding Readers ondy, in favour of all 
loyaU Merchants, and for the advancing* of 
Traffixk in Eimland, Loudon, 1604, 4to. A note 
by the author shows to what decision ho had 

1 Xiie receiver of Customs duties. Dowell, Hist, qf 
smA Tssfes in Eng., 2iid. ed., voL i. p. 171. 


arrived: “ That Merchandising Exchange is tbit 
Laborinth of Errors & private Practise, whereby 
(though Kings wearo Crownes & seem ab.solutely 
to raigiie) particuler Banlcers, private Societies of 
Merchants, & covetous per.sc)ns (whose End is 
Private gajme) are able to suspend their Counsailcs 
& coutrole tlieir I’ol icies . . . thus making 
Kings to be Subiects, and Vusealles to be Kings ” 

. . . — theiefore it is in the interest of Kings 
themselves to “relievo & maintdne , . . frec- 
borno Trailick . . . and English Tratlick.” — The 
Customers Apologie, the body » hereof is lobe read 
more at large in the Thesaurario Jlodlcyano Oxonii, 
and heere only abridged, paraphrased, and fitted 
into the written Table or Epitome of all his other 
Worlccs, touching trajlcke and customers, n.d. or 
place of publicatif)n, with rnamiscript notes. — 
An Abstract, almost verbatim [with some necessarit 
Additions) of the Customers Apologie, uritten 
eighteen yeares ago, to shew their dish esses in the 
Out-Ports, as lodl through want of Mainlencnce 
and Meanes to heart out their Seriuce ; as Counte- 
nance and Credit in regard of others.— -Ji. third 
ahiklgment, n.d., no title-page.— The dustomen’s 
Alphabet and Primer, corUelning Their Creede or 
Belief e in the true Doctrine of Christian Religion, 
Their Ten Commandemenies, etc., etc., 1608. — An 
Out- Port-Customers Accvmpl, of all his Receipts, 

. . . n.d. 

[Diet. Nat. Biog., art. “Milles, ’riioinas.”] 

E. D. 

MILLONES Y CIENTOS, duties levied in 
Ca.stilo on the consumption of meat, oil, wine, 
vinegar, ice, sugar, dried grapes, and tallow 
candles; first granted temporarily by the Cortes, 
they came to bo continued every six years, and 
lasted to last century. Tbcir opciation was 
very vexatious and so irrogmlar that, according 
to a memorial piesciilod in 1616 by Alcazar de 
Arriaza, a pound of meat, which Avas sold at 
that time for 22 maravedis in Araujuez, cost 
46 in Ocaha, a few miles off. 

[Canga Argiielles, Diccionario de Hacienda 
(London, 1826). — Colmeiro, Uistoria de la Econ- 
omia PolXtica en Espafia, vol. ii. pp. 542 and 550.] 

E. ca. 

MILNE, Joshua (1776-1861), was appointed 
actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society 
in 1810. 

He published, in 1815, A Treatise on the valua- 
tion of Annuities and Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships, London, 1815, 8vo. The Carlisle 
Table contained in this work, which was founded 
on the published ohservatio and private corre-' 
spoudence of Dr. Hetbham of Carlisle, started a 
now era in life assurance. Though its results 
wore slightly more favourable, the Carlisle Table 
does not differ greatly from the English 'J’ables, 
which are based on the observation of thirty years, 
and on materials drawn from the whole of England. 
The Life of Dr. Ueysham, by Dr. Lonsdale, Lon- 
don, 1870, contains Mike’s correspondence on the 
subject. Milne wrote Se articles in the Encydeh 
pcedia Briiannica, 4th ed., on “Annuities,” “Bills 
of Mortality,” and “ Law of Moi '^ality ” ; the last 
of which was reprinted as Appendix G. 8 of Rtpofi 




fr(m Sdect CinnmUtee of the House Ccmniom I court of the foresters of Dean, which passed 


on the Jmws respecting Friendly Sodeties^ 1827. 
He also gave evidence Lefore this committee. lie 
is quoted by Maltlms in the latter’s art, on Popu- 
lation, Encyc, Brit, (1824) see 13onai‘’8 Multkv^s^ 
1885, p. 72. 

\^1Hciionary of National Biography^ vol. xxxviii. 
p. 8.] ' H. K. B. 

MUiNl^Jl, James (d. 1721), merchant of 
London, contrM)iitc(l articles on trade between 
England and Portngal to the British Merchant, 
during the contr«>ve]’sy on the 8th and 9th 
clauses of the Tieaty of Utrecht (I7l3), (see 
King, Giia rli-^s). lie also published 7%ree Letter's 
to tlui South Sea Company and the Banic, etc. 
London, 1720, 8vo. 

[For further notice of Milner’s life see Dictionary 
cf National Biography.'\ w. a. s. H. 

MILREIS (Poutugitese). The money of 
ac(J*unt in I’ortngal is the reis. Gold is llie 
standaid of value, the milreis, or 1000 reis, 
being t^e smallest coin of that metal. The 
l;rgcr gold coins, jueces of 2000, 5000, and 
10,000 leia, are jiroportionato to the inilreis 
in weight, ajid identical in tiuencss. The 
milreis weighs 27 ”37 gi’aius, is composed ol 
gold of the millesimal lirieiiess of OlGjf, and is 
equiva'ent in stciling to 4s. hjd., and in gold 
fraims, 900 fine, to 5*6 francs. F. e. a. 

MINE, COST BOOK PRINCIPLE. See 
•OoBT Book. 

MIlv ES. Do\vn to the year 1 688 all mines 
in England yielding gold or silver belonged 
to the crown. It was a common practice for 
the kings of the 14tli and 15 th centuries to 
grant eliaitcrs to adventurers to enter upon 
private jands to search for mines. These 
included load, tin, and copper mine*', each of 
which contained silver or gold in sdiall 
quantities, for the doctrine, as affimied by the 
court of exchcipicr cliamhcr in 1668, was 
tilt “bo the quantity of it ever so small, 
yol tlio king shall liave the wholo ( the base 
metal.” The rights of the lords of tlie soil 
were so far respected that the mining charters 
contained clauses forbidding miiiingunder houses 
or castles, sometimes also under arable lands 
and nleildo^^8, without their licence. A double 
royally was unposed, one to bo paid to the king, 
a second, somewhat less in amount, to the land- 
lords. A lease of copper mines by Edward IV. 
reserves a royalty of one-eighth to tlie king and 
one-ninth to the lords of the soil ; a lease of lead 
mines by the same king reserves ono-sixteenth 
to the landlords and one-twelfth to the king. 
Pursuant to the general commercial and indus- 
trial policy of the middle ages, the inhabitants 
of mining districts in Ei.gland M ere incorporated 
in distfict bodies invested with exceptional 
rights. The most notable instance of these 
corporations is that of the Stannaries or tin 
mines of Devon and Cornwall (Stannaries). 
Analogous powei^ere given to the minbg law 


rules for the working of the mines and provided 
for the settlement of disimtcs among those 
enfranchised of the forest. The lead miners of 
Derbyshire in the same way enjoyed the right 
of a great Court Bamioot. In these exceptional 
districts the crown retains those paramount 
rights which w’oro once probably universal, and 
the customs have been defined by modern acts 
of parliament (14 & 15 Viet. c. 94. High 
Peak, 15 & 16 Viet. c. 163. Low Peak, 

1 Viet. c. 43 ; 24 & 25 Viet. c. 40 ; 34 & 
35 Viet. c. 85, Forest of Dean, etc.). Minors 
under royal charters U'ere also commonly free 
from being impleaded in the king’s courts 
saving for life, limb, or land. They enjoyed 
the rights of chartered towns, being quit of tolls 
and tallages. 

In 1568 an attcnqit M'as made to confine the 
rights of the crown to mines woikcd for the 
precious metals, and to exclude tlicm from those 
mines in wdiich the precious metals were a 
secondary incident. But the ancient principle 
was reallirmed, three justices dissenting. In 
1688 a momentous revolution was ellbctcd by 
J)arliament. By 1 Will. & M., c. 30, it was 
enacted that “ noe mine of copper, tin, iron, or 
lead shall hereafter bo adjudged, reputed, or 
taken to bo a lloyall Mine allliough gold or 
silver may be extracted out of the same.” By 
this clause an immense projicrLy was transferred 
from the nation to the landowners. By an act 
of 1693 (5 Will. & M., c. 6) a modification was 
introduced in favour of the crown. While the 
subject may under this act w^ork his base metals 
at M'ill, the crown has the right of pre-emption 
of the ore at such prices as would rcjiroseiit its 
fair value in the absence of royal metals. Those 
prices were fixed by the act, and having now 
become obsolete, the cro\vii’s rights are not, in 
fact, exercised. But the royal prerogative, in 
the case of a mine worked for gold, was affirmed 
by the court of appeal in 1891 in the case of 
the Att. Gen. v, Morgan. Alum mines wore 
cccasionally claimed by the crown, and in the 
ro'gn of James I. all the judges held that the 
crown could grant licenses lor working saltpetre 
for gunpowder in any lands of the subject, for 
the defence of the realm, though the owners of 
the land weje also left at liberty to mine upon 
their own account. 

Owing to the scarcity of the precious metals 
felt towards the close of the middle ages, constant 
efforts were made b/ tlie ‘English kings them- 
selves to discover them in this country. The 
science of mining being very imperfect, foreigners 
wore frequently brought in from abroad, as 
appears from tlie mining patents gi’auted by 
Edvard IV. and Henry VIII. Wolsey took a 
particular interest in the development of mining 
industry. Under Edward VI. endeavours wers 
made to discover and work mines in Ireland, 
but these proved a failure. Metallurgy was sc 
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little understood that under Mary a commission 
was appointed to learn the art of refining from 
a Gorman adventiuer. In the time of Ji)li 2 al>eth 
mining engineers were still largely Geman. 
The rights of the crown naturally checked 
mining enterprise until the act of 1693, from 
which it received a great impetus. 

Coal milling was practised in tlie north of 
England and the south of Scotland from very 
early times, and the leasehold system with 
royalties was common in the 14th century. 
A irequent practice with corporations was to 
limit the quantity of coal to be w’orked per diem 
in order, doubtless, to. prevent exhaustion of the 
supply, it being a prevalent opinion tliat the coal 
mines could only be worked near the surface. 
In 1610 Sir George Selby informed parliament 
that twenty-one years would exhaust those of 
New'castlo. This stimulated invention for 
draining mines in order to work the low'er 
levels, from wliich developed the whole art of 
modem coal mining. 

Until the l!Uh century, except in the case of 
royal .mines, there may be said to ]>av<' existed no 
general statutory reguhitious lor the working, 
management, and inspection of mines, nor for the 
security ol those employed. IJy 5 & 6 Viet, it 
w'as forbidden to employ females underground 
after 1st March 1843. The employment of boys 
under ten W'as also forbidfieu. The inspection of 
coal mines by government was umlcrtaken in 1850 
by 13 & 14 Viet. c. 100, whicli empowered the 
appointment of inspectors. Analogous provi.sions 
were enacted for metalliferous mines in 1872 (35 
& 86 Viet. c. 77). 'J'lii.s act rai.sed the age for 
the employirieiit of boys to twelve, alter the 
example of the Minos’ Regulation Act of 1860 
(23 & 24 Viet. c. 151). There is a natural 
parallelism in the legi.slation affecting the two 
classes of mines, that for coal mines being dis- 
tinguished by the special precautions ordered by 
the legislature with the objefc". of preventing 
explo.sions, etc. Common features are the pro- 
hibition of the payment of wages in public-houses ; 
notice to inspectors in case of explosions, accidents, 
and loss of life ; rules as to the opening and 
working of new shafts ; and codes of offences in 
the nature of contravention of the rules for the 
safe working of the mines approved by the 
secretary of state. Tlie principal acts now in 
force are, for coal mines that of 1887 (50 k 51 
Viet. c. 68), that of 1908 (the Eiglit Hours Act), 
and for metal lifeious mines that of 1872 (35 k 36 
Viet. c. 77), and that of 1876. 

[Plowdon's Commentaries, 17ie Case of Mines . — 
— Houghton, The Orders and Rides of ihe Court 
qf St. Briavells, London, 1687.~T/i€ Compleat 
Mimrt London, 1688.— Sir John Pettus, Fodinoe 
London, 1670 ; also A Collection of Scarce 
and Valuable Treatises upon Metals, Mines, and 
Minerals, trans. from the Spanish of Albaro 
Alonzo BarJaa, director of the mines at Phtosi, 
2u(l ed. (Hodges, London), 1740, with diagrams. 
— K L. Calloway* Hist, of Coal Mining in Great 
Britain, London, 1882. — Att. Qen. v. Morgan, 
UR.0.1). (C.A.), 1891, i. 432.— W. Baiubridge, 


Law of Mines and Minerals, 6th ed., London, 
1878, ed. by A. Brown. — Jiepwt of Mining 
Royalties Commission. — C. Le Neve Foster, Mines 
and Minerals. L'irst Annual Gcneinl Report 
upon the Mineral Industry of the United King^ 
dinn of Great Britain anil Ireland for the year 
15.% 1895.] i I.8.L. 

MINES AND MINERALS, ExiiAnsnoN 

OF. AVliilo this circiuuslance sqnictimes brings 
about tlie impoveiisliinont of tlie district 
where it occurs, the following causes make it 
difiicult to obtain ])reei 80 information on the 
subject — (1) more careful search, better means 
of conimiinicatioii, and iiiijnoved meibods of 
ivorking have tended to increase the siqiply 
from districts wliicli were becoming exhausted : 

(2) the general growth of poitiilalion masks the 
effects of a local decline, and the latter may be 
jirevented, wdicre mines are failing, by the 
development of other industries. This sitiue- 
iimes isoxeinplified in the mines. Dolcuath, by 
deepening tlm workings, w'as transfurircd from 
a copper mine to one producing tin. ,/J'lic great 
ojien working at Carclaze, though its tin is now 
almost valuele.sR, is continued for china clay. 

(3) Mines and quariies in ancient times were 
ftequcntly woikcd by slave or convict labour, 
an example followed more recently by Spain in 
America and by Russia in Asia. A settlement 
of this type adds little to the pros[)crity of tlie 
immediate nciglibourbood, and the cllbcts of it^ 
di.sappcaranco are comparatively iinimpoilant. 

(4) In districts where labour is free, the settle- 
ments at first are hardly moio than camps; 
log-huts or sliaiities being the nearest ui))noac.h 
to pennanent buildings. In case of a speedy 
failure, the horde dispei-ses like biids of prey 
from a coiisuiueil ('aicase, and leaves hardly 
mol’e trace of its presence. (5) If, however, the 
undertaking is prosperous, the camp is gradu- 
ally changed into a city ; and the instances of 
this are at jucsent so young that, as yet, they are 
in the full tide of success. In these cases the 
effects of the exhaustion of the minni’al wealtli 
of a district are still in the future. The harvest 
is still being reaped ; few fields have yet been 
absolutely cleared. Instances must mainly bo 
sought in localities comparatively unimportant ; 
but exhaustion is only a question of time, and 
such investigations as those of Jevons on The 
Coal Question^ remind the economist of tlw 
necessary limitations of the r ure of this part 
of our wealth. 

l\edous MdaU. — Much might be said as to 
the effects produced on the more civilised pait 
of the world by the arrest — from the decline 
of Rome till about the 9th century — of any 
serious efforts to obtain fresh supplies^ of gold 

1 “ A llttlo reflection will show that coal Is almost tha 
sole necessary basis of our material poorer . . . Eng- 
laud's manuructuring and comiiierciul greatness, at least, 
is at .stake iq this question, nor can we be sure tliat 
material decay iflay not involve moral and intel- 
lectual retrogression.”— Jevons, Coal Question, Introd. 




and silver, — commodities liable to considerable 
waste from wear and the purposes to which they 


are applied ; but this is beside the question now 
considered. Moreover, if a want once seeinid 
likely to occur, owing to the exhaustion of S[»aiii 
and other d dorados of the old world, it has been 
more than remedied sin^o the discovery of 
Americj^ by tlio constant opening up of new 
fields in that an^l other parts of the globe. 

In remote parts of Egypt and the regions 
about the oaslern Mediterranean, places may 
be found, now deserted, in whicli formerly the 
search for gold was actively prosecuted, but no 
instance is more striking than that of the 
Ruined Cities of Maslwnaland, described by 
Mr. Bent. Hero, at various localities between 
the Zambesi and the Limpopo, often almost 
buried by vegetation, ruins are found of fortified 
towns, the walls of which, built of granite 
bloclls, are sometimes 12 to 15 feet thick. 
Their inhabitants evidently had settled among 
an nnfricadly people to wmik the district for its 
grid — the;j disappeared perhaps as late as the 
9th century, and a higher was replaced by a 
lower typo of civilisation, if that term is applic- 
able to the natives of Mashonaland. Again, 
for a time at least, Mexico supplied an object- 
lesson in the same kind. Here, during the 
civil wars irom 1810 to 1824, many important 
silver mines were abandoned, the population 
dwiiidifd, lhat of Potosi falling at this period 
from 130,000 to 9000, and the indirect loss 
even to agriculturalists was very gi'eat. Similar 
effects have been noted in Columbia, Cliili, ana 
Peru from like causes. The Laurium mines, 
tdl lately, affoided another example ; worked in 
clessic limes they were afterwards abandoned, 
anJ ruins marked the sites of ple-^os once 
ilourisldng. Since 1870 they have been ^re- 
opened, and even the old slags are being 
Biiieltcd over again. America and Australia 
have alfojded instances of the mushroom growth 
of sctLlemcnts, followed by no less ra d deser- 
tion. In 1857 there was a rush to the Frazer 
river (Columbia), followed in 1863 by an exodus 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 people to Nevada. 

Other Mdals . — Copper mines were worked in 
the Sinaitic peninsula about Sarabit-el-Khadim 
by the ancient Egyptians, w'liere niins and 
tablets indicate the }irosonce of a considerable 
colony ; now the region is deserted. Many 
ruined buildings in Cornwall mark tlie sites of 
mines, especially of tin, oxbausted or disused. 

The following tabular statement, dra^vn up 
from the census reports of 1881 and 1891, will 
show liow seriously the population of some of 
the parishes in -the mimiig uistricts of Corn- 
wall has been airoctea, the decline in one 
case amounting roughly to 25 per cent ; the 
larger towns, as miL,ht be expected, having 
suffered least. In 1901 there was no groat 
alteration owing ^ the growth of other indus- 
tries. 


Brcagc .... 3017 2751 

Callmgton .... 1025 1888 

IJolaton .... 8432 3198 

Kea 2470 2103 

Lislceard .... 4053 3984 

St. Agnes .... 4680 4249 

St. Clcer .... 2865 2124 

St. Ives .... 6445 6094 

St. Just .... 6409 6119 

Wciidron .... 4584 4250 

The same may bo said of other sjiots in 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, Wales, etc., though 
the population as a whole has increased. 

liio Weald of Sussex was once the seat of 
imporUuit iron -works; the last furnace, at 
Ashburnham, was extinguished in 1828 (Wood- 
ward, Geology of ICugland and Wales, j»p. 357, 
361). The woods often conceal abandoned 
mines and heaps of slag. 

Coal, ‘petroleum, etc. — In Biitain the mines 
of coal, often with associated ironstone, in 
parts of Staffordshire and Shropshire arc be- 
ginning to show signs of exhaustion, with the 
same result. But these industries are so 
modern, comparatively speaking, that probably 
almost *a century must elapse before marked 
elfects are produced. In various parts of tlie 
United Stales, ])articiilar localities have become 
thronged and prosperous by the discovery of 
mineral oil, and have been deserted owing to its 
unexpected exhaustion, but the causes already 
named have restricted the area aflected and 
prevented any rcmavkablo consequences. 

Omamemtal minerals aud rocks, — The tur- 
quoise mines of Sinai, like those of copper, 
were once busy and are now deserted. In 
the days of the Pharaohs and under the 
dominion of Borne, the quarries of Egj'pt were 
in full activity^ Those for granite and the 
neighbouring ruins near the first cataract have 
been often described. Yet more striking are 
those at Jebcl Dokhan, from which the red 
poT’i)hyry, so laig ly exported to Italy, was 
I obtained These lie at a height of 3650 feet 
I ah..*ve high water mark, nearly 100 miles from 
the Nile and on the eastern side of the watershed 
betv “on it and the Red Sea. The remains of 
several Roman stations are jjassed on tho route 
from Kuneh^ From the chief quarry a road 
“ led down to an ancient toAvn with workshops.” 
Hence a path went to an old town in the valley, 
and beyond are the ruins of a Roman temple. 
In faetdeserted quari ios arc’not rare in themoun- 
lainous countiy between the Nile and the Red 
Sea {Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1887, p. 802). From 
Al^ria and Tunis marbles were exported in 
large quantities by the Romans ; tho quarries 
were# deserted, the district was sparsely in- 
hahited, till a few years since, when some" of 
them were again opened {Brit. Assoc. Rep,, 
1886, p. 1028). The white marble of Thasos 
was in gicat request in the age of Hadrian, and 
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was worked at muoh earlier dates. The remains 
of a quay constnicted round the headland, the 
tombs and other ruins of a town and two 
villages at least, “all in former days thriving 
on the quarrying and export of marble,'* indi- 
cate the “former position of a commercial 
centre, dating for centuries before the Christian 
era, and leaving traces of having continued in 
prosperity down well into the period of the 
eastern empire” {Brit, Assoc, Rep.^ 1887, 
p. 200). Wo cannot, owing to the circumstances 
aheady mentioned, point to any striking in- 
stance of a country ruined by the exhaustion 
of its mineral wealth, but notwithstanding this 
the lesson is plain. The mineral store of each 
district and of the whole earth is practically 
limited in quantity, be it gold, or any other 
metal, be it coal oi any fuel. The formation 
of a fresh supply is a process so slow that, for 
all practical purposes, it may be excluded from 
consideration. The waste also of the precious 
minerals is considerable ; the wear and tear of 
the more homely is largo ; the destruction of 
combustibles is coniidete. Hence the store, 
sooner or later, must be exhausted, now in this 
country, now in that. In agriculture, provided 
manures can bo obtained, the land seems never 
to lose its productive power ; the mine or quarry, 
once worked out, has played its part for good 
in the economy of the earth, and the ill which 
it has done “lives after it.” Metallurgical 
processes are attended with drawbacks even at 
the time, but though, when the minerals are 
no longer obtained, noxious fumes are no more 
emitted to devastate the neighbourhood, the 
waste heaps of rubbish or slag still remain, 
whereon no useful herb can gi-ow and only a 
forest can spring up after long years. In some 
districts also the general ruin of the surface, 
the choked beds of rivers, and large tracts of 
fertile meadows buried beneatii barren gravels, 
are the heritage bequeathed by the miner. The 
decline and fall of the nation whoso prosperity 
has depended solely on its mineral wealth, will 
be not less appalling than that of imperial 
Rome. T. G. B. 

MINING ROYALTIES. See Royalties. 

MINGHETTI, Marco (1818-1886). A 
statistician and political economist bom at 
Bologna. In 1818, when Pope Pius IX. ap- 
peared to espouse Italian nationality, Miiighotti 
became a member of the pontifical council of 
state, and minister in the first liberal secular 
ministry of Pius IX*. But when the pope set 
himself against the war of independence, Min- 
^hetti resigned office and joined the camp of 
Oharles Albert. He fought at Custozza .''.nd 
Goito, and later on was a colleague of Count 
Cavour at the Paris congress of 1867. He 
then becanie, under Cavour, general secretary of 
foreign affaire, secretary of the interior in 1859, 
minister of the interior in 1860, and ambassador. 
Alter having greatly assisted in the formation of 


united Italy, he became president of the council 
of the kingdom in 1863, and again from 1878 
to 1876. An able financier, he applied himsell 
primarily diu’ing his ministry to restore Italian 
finance, and when he left olfice the budget was 
balanced. 

Miughetti was an (loquent and incisive speaker, 
a man of the broadest culture, a man ojt letters, 
and an historian. He is well known by economists 
for several works, but chiefly fdr his book on the 
relation between economics, ethics, and justice. 
In this work, ably and clearlj written, moderate in 
opinion, and giving evidence of sound culture, 
Minghetti based economic science on ethics and 
law, anticipating, to a certain extent, the modi- 
fications which were afterwards applied to the 
English classical school — placing himself on an 
intermediate ground between this school and the 
new theories, principally developed in Gennany. 
While too moderate a man to ally himself with 
the “socialists of the chair,” Minghetti atiraches 
more importance to the phenomena of the distri- 
bution of wealth than to those of prodygtion, and 
this basis of his eventually formed one of ^le 
canons of the new doctrines. This ofder of ideas 
inspired various social laws of which he became 
a promoter, for examjile, the law on children’s 
labour, on emigration, on pensions, etc. 

Originality and depth of research are perhaps 
wanting in the writings of Minghetti on economics, 
but on subjects more his own he was one of the 
most far-seeing and deep thinkers, and one of the 
purest and most elegant writers of modem Italy* 

LelV economia puhblica e delle sm atHnenzt 
colla moralt e col dinUOy Florence, 1 852, 2ud ed. 
1808. — Opuscoli UitcrarX td economici, Florence, 
1872. — Mid Ricordi, Turin, 1889-90 (posthu- 
mous publication, unlinished. 

[Vapereau, Dictionnairc univcrsel dts cmlan' 
porainsy Paris, 6th ed., 1880. — Introduction 
to the Study of Political Economy y trans., Loudon, 
1^93. — Graziani, Le idee economiche deyli scrittori 
emiliani e romaguoU, etc., Modena, 1893, p. 179- 
186, and others.] u. R. 

MINIMUM (Rato of Discount). The rate 
known as the “bank rate” is settled “ every 
Thursday at the weekly meeting of the bank 
directors, and published when the meeting is 
over. It was formerly the minimum rate 
current not only in the bank discount office, 
but in the market generally. This lasted as 
long as the resources of the Bank of England 
formed the greater part of the capital in the 
money market, or even later, whilst the bank 
remained the largest single ' ffuence therein. 
But now, although the deposiusi of the bank 
have increased, those in the hands of tlio other 
banks have grown in far greater proportion, 
and the competitive effect of this outside capital 
is increased by the fact that it is mostly in the 
hands of a small group of large and powerful 
banks, instead of being wielded by a large 
number of banks each individually small. The 
result of this change has been to bring the rate 
of discount in the open marl^t, for long periods 
together, often much below bank rate ; the 



bank directors being supposed, in fixing their 
rate, to have regard not only to the amount of 
capital they have to employ, but also to the 
state of the circulation and tlie condition of tin' 
foreign exchanges. On the other hand, it lias 
been strenuously contended by the late Mr. 
Thomson Ilankey, and soiac other prominent 
directors of the bank, thai the bank’s policy 
should l^e gewerned by the ordinary consirlera- 
tions relating to Mieir banking business only. 

As a laet the diioe.tors have never reduced 
the ollicial rate befow 2 per cent, notwith- 
standing that in recent years the ojien market 
has frcijiiently stood for montlis together at, 
or about, 1 per cent. It is understood that 
the bank minimum now only regulates its 
relations witli the outside market, and that 
its own customers obtain accommodation at 
the rales charged by oUkt banks. The bank 
rate ij^ill go\'erna, at a distance, rates chaigcd 
or allowed in some cases upon advances or 
deposits. R. w. B. 

OF SUBSISTENCE, The. 
The docLiiifh that tlie labourer cannot perma- 
nently earn more than the minimum of sub- 
sistence, that is, enough to keep him and his 
wife and children alive, has often been ascribed 
to political economists as a body. It has been 
used to ])ro ''0 at one time tlie inutility of any 
attcin}it to raise wages, and at another time the 
injusticfi vtf the existing order ol society. This 
doctiino, however, has not been universally 
taugbt by political economists, and is not borne 
out by facts. It is connected with the doctrine 
of the wage fund, and the mode in which it 
has grown up will best apficar from a biief 
survey of the course of speculation on the 
s'iDju:t of wages. 

For this ]miiiose we need not go back iurtlur 
than the Frencb f'civioiiihlrso^ tlie USth century. 
Turgot declared that the labourer could 
not i'l the long run gain more than a bare snb- 
sisteji' ^ pfobably basing this assertion on the 
experience of his own tune and country. The 
bulk of the labouring pojnilation of France had 
been reduced by tiscal and social abii.s s to a 
bare subsismnee — sometimes even to less, seeing 
that many died of himgor in bad seasons. In 
Great Britain at the same time tlic condition of 
the labouring class was i]icom])arably better. 
We find accordingly that Adam Smith docs not 
agree with Turgot on this point (cp. Kae, Jdjr 
of Adam UmiifL, ])p. 220-222). “There are 
certain cireumstiinccs,” he writes, “which 
sometimes give the labourers an advantage, 
and enable them to raise their wages consider- 
ably above this rate,” namely, “ tho lowest 
which is consistent with loramon humanity ” 
[^Wealth of^NaHnns, bk. i. cli. viii.). He then 
proceeds to inquire wliat circumstances have 
this benoticial elfect. He concludes that “the 
liberal reward of lal^mr, as it is tlie neeessaiy 
effect, so it is tho i^Tural symiitom of increas- 


ing national wealth. The scanty maintenance 
of the labouring poor, on the other hand, is 
tlie natural symptom that things are at a stand, 
and their starving conditiouthat they are going 
fast backwards ” {ib . ). 

The next economists to be considered with 
rofereneo to the minimum of Riibsistcnce are 
Malthu.s and Ricakuo. “ Mall hiis,” Dr. Bonar 
says, “without knowing it, was certainly the 
father of the theory ol a wages fund ” (Bonar, 
MaUliUs and his Worh, ed. ISST), p. 270). He 
was dec})ly impressed with the poverty result 
ing froih an unlimited increase of po])ulation, 
and he seems to have thought that only jnu- 
dential self-restraint could I'aise the labourer’s 
income above the minimum that could keep 
him alive. Ricardo cxpiesscd himself on this 
subject in a way which seems at iirst sight to 
coincide with Turgot’s assertion. “ Tlic natural 
price of labour is that juice which is neeessaiy 
to cnabl(3 the labourcis one uitli another to 
subsist and to perpetuate their race without 
cither increase or diminution” (Ricardo, Vrin- 
ciples of rolilical Economy, ch. v.). But he 
qualifies this juoposition by otbcis vvliich have 
been too commonly disregaided, “ It is not to 
be nndei-stcod that the natuial jirice of labour 
estimated even in food and necessaries is 
absolutely fixed and constant. It varies at 
different times in the same country and very 
materially differs in different eonntries. It 
essentially depends on the habits and customs 
of the j)oo|>le.” He adds — “ ’I'he friends of 
humanity cannot but wish that in all countries 
tho labouring classes should have a taste for 
comforts and enjoyments, and that they should 
bo stimulated by all legal means in their 
exertions to ]»rocuro them.” Ricardo thought 
that real wages might increase with the in- 
crease of capital, but lie thought that after 
the period at whitii all feitile land had been 
taken up, real w’ages would tend to fall. 
Thenceforward rent would grow at llio expense 
of wages and of ]" olits. Some of his exju’essions 
would suggest also that the only way in wliich 
the labourers could pormanenlly improve their 
condition W'as by restricting their nuinbci-. 
Whoever may have originated the doctrine of 
tho wages lund, J. S. Mill was the Iirst to 
formulate it clearly and j)reciscly. From his 
conception of tfle Wages Fund it followed that 
the labourers’ wage.s must sink to tho minimum 
of subsistence unless the number of labourers 
were severely kept down. 'IMill tlierefore de- 
nounced large families wilb extraordinary 
violence. Although he afterwards admitted 
the yicoiTcctnes.s of his views lespecting the 
wages fund, lie iievr completely recast his 
theory of wages. Laksalle and later socialist 
writers eagerly adopted the eonc(q>lioiis of a 
fixed wages fund and a minimum of subsistence 
for the labourer as helpful in jiroving that 
under the existing order of society tho labourer 
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must always be miserable, and that therefore 
the existing order of society is inhuman. For 
similar reasons tliese conceptions have been 
employed by Mr. George and by others who 
wish to abolisli j)rivatc property in land. But, 
since Mill and Lassalle wrote, the whole 
subject of wages has been reconsidered in the 
light of oxj)ei’icnce, and the doctrine of the 
minimum of subsistence has been seriously 
shaken. It has been found that countries in 
wliich wages are high can compete successfully 
with counti ios in wliich wages are low, and that 
real wages may be raised Avithout labour be- 
coming really more costly. The exjdanation 
of those facts is twofold. In the first ]»lace 
the wages which just keep a man alive arc not 
onougli to keep him ofiicient. It is a true 
economy to pay the labourer such wages as 
will maintain him in full vigour of mind and 
hody. In the second place ill-jiaid labour is 
wasteful and dear ; it is labour uneconomical 
to employ. Every rise of wages stimulates the 
employer to improve his methods of organisa- 
tion and his mechanical contrivances. Thus 
it is tliat within certain limits to be determined 
only by experience the rise of wages does not 
necessarily involve loss to the cmjiloyer. If 
therefore the labourers are organised, they 
can apply pressure sufficient to keep wages 
much above the minimum of subsistence. 
Natural wages, if so objeotionablo a term is 
still to be used, should denote those wages 
which are really — not apparently — the most 
economical to pay. 

Again the old theory of the wages fund 
must be modified. General Walker repudiates 
the wagos-fuud theory altogether. He holds 
that wages are i)aid out of the product of 
labour, and can bo increased indefinitely so 
long as that product continues to increase 
(Walker, rolitkal £!conomiJl pt. v. ch. vi.). 
Another American economist, Mr. Gunton, goes 
further and says that wages are determined by 
the cost of production of labour, in other words, 
by the standard of living among the labourers. 
There is not space here to examine these recent 
theories. But the doctrine that the remuncia- 
tion of the labourer tends to dwindle to the 
minimum on which ho can support life may be 
considered obsolete. 

[See article ou F. Lassalle (for Iron Law).— 
Turgot, Siir la Formation ct Distribution dea 
Richesses, § vi, — Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations^ 
bk, i. ch. viii. — Marl thus, Essay on Population — 
Political Economy. — Ricardo, PrinciitU-s of Politi- 
cal Economy and Taxation, ch. v.— M‘Cnlloch, 
Principles of Political Economy. — Senior, Political 
Economy. — Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 
bk. ii. chs. 11, 12, 13. — Walker, The Wages Ques- 
tion. Marshall, Principles of Kcon(mics,^\)k, va 
cha. i. and ii., Pth ed. — Nicholson, Principles oj 
Political Economy, bk. ii. ch. 10.— Schoeiihof, 
The Economy of High Wa^es . — Gunton, Wealth 
and Prograt^, F. 0. M. 


MINIMUM WAGR See Living Wage. 

MI NORAT is nowadays an institution 
peculiar to Germany and German Austria, 
according to which Eauemgilier, which may be 
defined as entailed peasant holdings, are 
inherited by the youngest male heir in the 
nearest degree of i ehtionshi]> ; in former times it 
existed in French Brittany under the name of 
Droit du Juveigneur^ (see BoiioufeH English). 
In contradistinction, entailed 'estates belonging 
to noble families descend, in Gcmiany, by 
Majorat (q.v.), and ev'bn for RauemgUler, 
the rule of minorat is far from being universally 
followed. Where it prevails it is considered 
that at the time of his father’s death, the 
eldest children will probably be able to provide 
for themselves and be independent. But, 
under other aspects, minorat is subject to 
adverae criticism : there is often a long un- 
certainty before it is known wlio will be the 
heir of the holding, and the latter frequently 
is only placed in the way of being. .productive 
after the actual owner is already incapacitated 
by old age. Moreover, another unfavourable 
circumstance is that the heir is too often still a 
minor Avhen the holding descends to him. 

[HoltzendorlT, Rcchtslexicon, ii. 128 ; and 
Roscher, Nationalbkonomik des Ackerhaues, § 92, 
pp. 328-333, ed. 1888.] K. ca, 

MINT (Tiatin Moncia, a name of .Tuiio, in 
whose temple money was coined in Rome, 
hence mint, coined money, Anglo-Saxon wjynr.)!). 
As the right to issue coin belongs, in modern 
societies, exclusively to tlic soveicigii jiower 
(Hale, Coke, BlacksLf)ni‘), it follows tliat a Mint 
cannot legally issue the coins of the. country in 
wliich it is situated except under the directions 
of the .sovereign or other cential autliority. In 
.i.nglo-Saxon times a large number of minis were 
established throughout this country under the 
control of Munkyejw, — officials res]>nnsiblo fiir 
the iiitegiity of the coinage. Since the Norman 
couque.st it ajipoars to liaA^e been a eoiniuon 
practice, even as recently as tlio l7th century, 
to est.-iblisb a temiioiary Mint where the sove- 
reign lia})i)cncd to reside, and it was not till 
after the great recoinago of silver at the end of 
that century (see under Sir Isaac Nvwton) that 
all coinage ojierations were concentrated, so far 
as England and Ireland are concerned, in the 
Tower of London. 'I’ho Dublin M int was closed 
in 1696. The Ediiihur;'"' Mint, fir-st erectqd 
ill 1574, was not finally a. ..dished until 1815. 

Early in the 19th century, in 1811, the 
Mint was removed from the inconvenient 
preniisc.s wliicli it occupied in tlie Tower to tlie 
lireseiit .site on Tower Hill, and in 1850 the 
complete control of all its operations • passed 
into the hands of the government. 

The ju'imary duty of a Mint, namely the 
conversion of bullion into coin, naturally entails 
other duties connected with^tho precious metals. 

» From juvenior, taken as comparative of juvenii. 




Thus the hall-markiiig of 2 »late, and the refining, 
melting, and casting of gold and silver into 
commercial bars, are undertaken by ciirtain 
1‘oroign Mints, but in this country tlie work ol 
the Department may bo groii])ed under th - 
four following liGads : 

1. The coitKtfje of ijold hy private 

liolilerH Ji^tr Had 'jmqioac. 

Under 4^ 8 of Uio Coinage Act 1870 (33 Viet, 
c. 10), “any ]ier.son ” is entitled to bring gold 
bullion to the Min^ and, subject to certain 
specified stijuilations, “such bullion shall bo 
assayed and coined, and delivered out to such 
person ” — according to i»riority — “ without any 
charge for such assay or coinage, or for waste 
in coinage.” Any alloying metal reijuired is 
also sujtpliod witliout charge, and a [uovision 
of the Coinage Act 181() (.06 Geo. HI. c. 68) is 
re-enacted to the elfect that out of cveiy twenty 
troy ^lonnds weight of standard gold bullion 
there shall be ]iroduced 934 sovereigns and oin* 
half-sovereign. This corresjumds to tlic troy 
ou'iice bcingivalued at £3 : 17 : lOi (sccGuinka, 
■’ntuoI). ANIi llAl'lNr. of). Since the liaiik 
Cliarter Act 184-1 (7 A 8 Viet. c. 32), all 
persons arc, under § 4, “entitled to demand, 
from the Is.sue. ]Je|iartiiieiit of the Dank of 
Kiiglainl, notes in e\change for gold bullion at 
the rate nl £3:17:9 per ounce of slandanl 
gold,” subject to the metal being melted and 
assayed by persons appioved by the bank at 
the cxpiMise of the owner. There is a dillerence 
of only Ijd. per ounce in the two rates, but 
the delay necessary for coinage operations leads 
holders of bullion to take advantage of the 
Dank Charter Act, and obtain payment at once. 
Tin ^ it ha]t|>< ns that, as concerns the gold 
currujcy, the Mint in this country doaL almost 
exclusively with the Bank of England. Coins 
which aic no longer legal tender, in conseipicnce 
of their having been reduced in eight by Avear 
below tile#' least current weight, are received 
for recoinage through the same chann 1, ami, 
uudei the Coinage Act 1891 (64 & .65 AGct. 
c. 72), are rejdaced at the exj)cnse of the 
Stale. 

2 . Th^i coinayr and issue of iulrn sHrer and 
bronze pieces <ts they are reyatred, frovi but I km 
pa7''haMd on aecouni of the (Son raiment. 

The arrangements in force for the issue and 
maintenance of subsidiary coiins are essentially 
different in character, primarily in consoqncnco 
of the fact that, whcrejia tlieso are merely tokens 
and, therefori!, only legal lender to a limited 
extent, gold coins are intrinsically worth their 
face- value and of unlimited legal tender. 

In connection "v'ith the .silver currency, how- 
ever, it ii interesting to note that § 9 of the 
Coinage Act 1816 directed that from a date 
to be fixed by royal ji; oclamation “any jierson 
or persons, native or foreigner,” might bring 
Bilver coin, ])late,^^T bullion to be converted 
’into coin at the rate of sixty-six shillings per 


trov |K)UUu, sixty-two shillings being retui ued 
to the im])orter and four retained by the Mint 
to meet the cost of assaying, loss, and coinage. 
No such ]»roclamation was ever issued, and this 
.section remained a dead letter therefore until 
the Act Avas repealed in 1 8 70. Under the 
provi.sions of the Act passed in that yeai’, when- 
cycr token coins arc reipiired to be struck, the 
recpiisitc .silver and bronze bullion is purchased 
in the market with sums advanced for the 
})iir}iose out of the Consolidated Eimd, and, on 
issuing this coin at its full nominal value, the 
Master of the Mint jKays the proceeds into the 
exclieijuer under two heads: — (ft) Rcjtaymcnts of 
advances for the piirehaso of bullion ; and (6) 
Seignouagic (g.v.), or, as now defined in prac- 
tice, the exee.s8 of the circulating value of the 
coin above the ])urehase price of the metal 
used ill its manufacture, i.c. profit. 

Worn silver coin is received by the Mint at 
its nominal value, and all exj)en.ses connected 
with the supply of Imperial token coin.s to 
Colonies, and their renewal, arc also borne by 
the Department. 

3. Knrutioii of coiiaiycs ny aired by Jirilish 
Cohnues ami ] h’pemleneies. 

Subject to the recpiirements of the Imjierial 
currency being met, the lioyal Mint undei takes 
the execution of any coinagi'S reijiiired liy 
Colonies at fixed charges which are ealeiilated 
to cover the actual cost of the work performed. 
The requisite bullion having been delivi'red at 
the. Mint by the colonial agent, is converted 
into coin and shipjted to the colony at the ex- 
pense of that colony, all profit in respect of 
seignorage of course falling into the colonial 
exchequer. If from any cause the Department 
is not in a position to undertake such a coinage, 
tlic Avork is usually ]>erformed, under govern- 
ment control, by private firm in Dirminghain. 

4. Manufad are of vnvaf mil if ary and other 
medals^ and niisccUamoas duties. 

The maiiufaetnre of medals forms an im- 
]H)rfant .subsidiaiy l.anch of the work of most 
Mints. Ill this country they are struck on 
belnilf of tlie "War Oflice, Admiralty, and India 
Office, and for the Soveroigii’s private issues, 
as Will as for the Royal Society. Among 
other duties jierformed by the Mint are the 
manufacture the Great and other official 
aeids, both homo and Colonial, and of plates 
and dies for printing, jiostage and other stamps, 
the verification of the staiuharrl of jilate hall- 
marked at certain a.ssay offices, independent 
examination of coin is.sued from Indian, and 
occasionally, certain foreign Alints, etc. 

Bi^mch Mints Avero estahli.shed at Sydney, 
Melbourne, I'erth, OttaAva, and Bimhay by 
ordfT.s*iu council jiassed in 1853, 18(i9, 1898, 
1907, and 1917. Immediately after the early 
discoveries of gold in Australia, the question 
of establishing local Mints for coining the 
precious metal, and thus facilitating its use in 
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commerce, was raised in several of the colonies. 
New Soutli Wales was the first to obtain the 
necessary aiitliority, Imt that in Victoria Avas 
not opened until 1S72. When iirst issued the 
Sydney coins Averc not intended to circulate in 
the Unitt'd Kin^'doni, but application was soon 
made by the colony lor this concession to be 
granted, and in 18()L! the question Avas considered 
by a seli'ct conimilti’c of the House of (Commons. 
As a n'sultof this committee’s report, actsAvere 
])as.scd in 18(>l} and ]8()6, under which Sydney 
coins were dei'lared to be le^al temlcr in the 
United Kiiif^dom and in specified colonics. 
Similarly the coins to he struck at Melbourne 
were Ic;^alise(l in 18(59. Since 1<S71 the coins 
of all branch Alints haA^e been identical in 
design with those ol the Royal Mint in London, 
distii)f;uishcd only by the mint-maiks S, M, P, (1 
and 1 rcspeedively. The ciirient expenses ol 
the hranch Minis are met out of jiermanent 
annual a])})r()pi iatioiis made by tlie local Ici^is 
laturcs, £15,000 at Sydney, £20,000 at Mel- 
bouiiic, £25,000 at rerth, and $200,000 at 
Ottawa, all rovenne being jianl into tlie local 
treasuries. Unlike the Royal Mint, they 
impose a coinage charge which amounted to 
1 i»e,r cent, or nearly 9jd. per standard ounce, 
in 1855, but li.as for many years been reduced 
to l^d. or loss. Token sih'er and bronze 
coins of the Dominion haA'e been struck at 
Ottawa since the braiieli Mint was first 
established tlieie in 1907, and the Austra- 
lian token cuiTency is struck at the Mel- 
bourne branch, but the issue of Imi>eiial 
fcilver and bronze is confined to the Knglisli 
Mint, 

[Iviiding’a A7innls of fhr — hhicycln- 

pasdia Brito, nvica, 11th t iitjon, article “ Mint.” — 
For early Encrlish mints see “The Englisli Currency 
under Edward I.,” hy C. O. Cj unp and A. ITuglie.s 
{Economic Jourrud, vol. v, 1895), --Chalmers s 
Currency in Uu', British CiVrwie.v.-— Annual Re- 
ports of the Deputy- Ma.ste.r of the Mmt. — Annual 
Reports of the Director of the Unite<l Stntes Mint. 
— Report of Select Cohimitfce, mi the Royal Mini, 
1837 (R. 465 ). — Report of Coinmisaion on the. 
Royal Mint, 1849 (c. 1026 ). — Rcjwri of (he. R njal 
Commission, on International Coinage, 1868 (R- 
4073).] (Sec also Frbk Coinauk.) B. u. 

MINT, United States. mint of the 

United States was established, under the act of 
2nd April 1792, in Philadelphia. In 187B 
its administration was made a bureau of the 
treasury department under a director. In 1835 
branch mints were established at Charlotte, 
N.C., at Dahlonega, Ga., and New Orleans ; in 
1862 at San Francisco; in 1862 at Peftver; 
in 1863 at Carson, Nev. Coinage, however, 
has been .suspended at Denver, CjEarlotj^e, and 
Carson. According to the act of establish- 
ment, the unit of account Avas the Dollar 
divided into tenths or Dimes, hundredths or 
Centh, and thousands or Mils. Foheioh 


gold and silver coins passed current ai certain 
established rates, until by act of 21st February 
1857 they ceased to be legal tender. By the 
act of 1792 a gold dollar (see Dollar, 'United 
States) was to contain 24*75 grains of pure 
gold, and the. silver dollar (see Dollar, United 
States) 37 1 *25 graPis of pure silver, the relative 
value of the two metals being 15 to 1 There 
was free coinage of both metals, and no charge 
save that in case of immediate payment in coin, 
a deduction of one-half per cent from the weight 
of the pure gold or silver was made. The gold 
coins authorised were the Eagle $10 ( = £2 : 1 : 1 ), 
the half eagle, and the quarter eagle. The 
fineness was 916| p.arts gold per 1000 (l^th 
fine). The silver coins authorised Avere the 
dollar, 416 grains in weight, the half dollar, 
quarter dime, and half dime — all being pro- 
portional jiarts of the dollar in weight, and in 
fineness 892*13 })arts in the 1000. Theie aau 
no change in the weight or fineness until, by 
the act of 28th June 1834, the relative value 
Avas changed to 1:16*002 by r^'ducing the 
amount of pure gold in the dollar to 23*20 
grains, and incicasing the fineness of the coins 
to 0*899225. The act of 1837 raised the fine- 
ness to 0*900, the pure gold in the dollar to 
23 *22 grains, and changed the ratio to 1 : 16 *988. 

In 1837 the Avcight of the silver dollar was 
fixed at 412^ grains. The fineness of silver 
coiii.s was also fixed at *900. I'lio next ifn- 
{)ortant change was by the act of 21st Febniary 
1853, Avhen fioe coinage of silver pieces of less 
than one dollar in value wcie close<l, the frac- 
tional jiarts of the dollar made subsidiary, and 
the Aveiglits reduced, the half dollar Aveighing 
192 grains. The coinage of the double eagle 
$20 (.€4 : 2 : 2.\), and the one dollar, gold, 
Avas authorised 3rd March 1849, and the three 
dollar, gold, 21st February 1853. The coinage 
of the two latter Avas discontinued in 1890. 
In 1902 the gold Louisiana Exposition Dollar 
was struck. The coinage of a three cent piece 
AA’as also ])rovided for by act of 3rd March 1851. 
By act of 12th February 1873 the coinage of 
the silver dollar, half dime, and three cent 
piece was discontinued, and the AA'cight of the 
Buksidiary coin slightly raised, that of the half 
dollar to 192*9 grains. 

The act of 28th Febniary 1878 (Bland Act) 
restored the coinage of the standard silver dollar, 
though not free, and prov* ' for the purchaso 
at the market price by the g*.- /eminent of silver 
bullion at from $2,000,000 (say £400,000) to 
$4,000,000 (say £800,000) per month, and its 
coinage. This policy was again changed by the 
act of 14th July 1890, Avhich authorised the 
monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver, 
or so much thereof as might bo otforod at the 
market price, not exceeding $1*00 for 37l| 
grains of pure silver, and the issue in payment 
of treasury notes redeemah’r on demand in coin. 
It was also provided that so much silver should 



be coined as might bo necessary to redeem the 
treasury notes issued in payment for the silver. 
Ill accordance with this a limited amount was 
coined until 1893, when theactof 1st November 
repealed the jmrehasing clause. The gold stand- 
ard was adopted iu 1900. 

By the actofliith FebruiW’y 1873, individuals 
had the riglit to deposit silver bullion for 
coinage ?uto trad^ dollars (soo Dollau, Trade) ; 
this was discontinued 3rd Maicli 1887. For a 
brief period a twenty cent silver jiiece was 
struck ; in 1892, 5,^00,000 silver half dollars, 
known as Colninbian half dollars, were struck, 
and also 40,000 quarters ; and in 1899, 50,000 
La layette souvenir dollars. 

By the act of 2nd April 1792 the coinage of 
a copper one cent and a half cent, of 264 and 
132 grains respectively, was authorised. The 
weight of the cent was ul'terwards reduced to 
208, gind then to 168 giaiiis. Copper coinage 
was discontinued in 1857, and in its place was 
minted a^iickcl one cent coin, 72 grains in 
wpight, and consisting of 88 j)cr cent copper 
and 12 per cemt nitskel. A lurtlier change in 
lids coin was made, 22nd Apiil 1864, by 
reducing tho weiglit to 48 grains, and changing 
the composition to 95 per cent copper and 5 
pdr cent tin and zinc. A two cent piece was 
also aullioiised, diseoiitiiiued in 1873. Between 
1865 and 18i)0 a tlireo cent piece was aiithor- 
i#-fl ; aiiU 16tli Alarcli 1806 a live cent coin, 
popiilaily knowmas a nickel, 75 per cent copper 
and 25 jior cent nickel, was authorised. 

The t(dal coinage of all tho mints until BOtli 
June 1909 has been as follows: — 


Uohl 


Double cagH-s, 1850-1909 

$2,252,801,1 10 

£4.00,560,22.8 

l^agks, 179J-1S04, 1838- 


4.01,341,070 

( >.208, 334 

I lalfeaglfs, 1798-1909 . 

350,1 1.3, 0.85 

70,022,737 

Thr* n dollars, 1854-80 . 

1,019,376 

323,876 

Quarter eagles, 1790- 
1808; 4821-1909 , 

31,92.8,64.0 

11,985,729 

Doli-.rs, 1^4‘l.89 . 

19,809,337 

3,961,868 

.iifvcr. 

lYade dollars, 1873-87 . 

35,905,924 

.,193,185 

Doll.ars, 1793-1805; 1830- 
78 ; 1878-1909 . 

578,853,848 

115,070,7(i9 

Half dollars, 1793 ■ 
1909 .... 

185,231,365 

37,046,871 

Quarter dollars, 1793 - 
1909 .... 

90,029,473 

19,205,895 

Twenty cents, j 875-78 . 

271,000 

54,000 

Dimes, 1793 1909 . 

Hall dimes, 1793 -ISOf.; 
1829-73. 

59,08.0,748 

11,937,150 

4,880,219 

976,044 

Three cents, 1851 - 
1873 .... 

1,282,087 

256,417 

Minvr Coinage. 

Five cents, 1800-1909 , 

81,272,413 

6,2.04,422 

Three cents, 1865-90 , 

941,850 

188,270 

Two cents, 18G4-73 . 

912,020 

182,404 

Cents, 1793-1909 . 

21,. 009, 944 

4,801,989 

Half cents, 1793-1909 . 

89,920 

7,985 

Total— Gold . . 

$." 110,013, .8.03 

£622,122,771 

Silver . . • 

9G1,70‘J,(;.04 

192,340,531 

Miflor . 

64,675,063 

10,935,130 

Grand Total . . 

$4,120,992,100 

£.825,898,432 


As iiiilicatcd by^lJfegoing statements, tl.ere has 


been a largt oeignornge on silver coinage, and up 
to 1910 there had b'en paid into the treasury of 
tho United States on this account $159,935,840 
(£31,987,168). 

From the standpoint of administrative finance, 
the bureau of the mint is an important ollice. In 
the fiscal year ending 30th Juno 1910 tho e-\- 
penditiires were $1,427,270 (£28.5,454), of which 
$225,827 (£45,165) was for siilarics and $937,891 
(£187,578) for wages. Tlie income, was $4,869,672 
(£973,934), of which $212,2.50 (£48,4.50) was 
liom charge.s for palling ami refining bullion, and 
the larger jiart of the romainder from seignorage. 
Ill 1873 the charge for making gold coins w'as 
reduced to one-fifth of one per cent, and iu 1875 
entirely abolished, save that the depositor pays 
for the copper u.scd in alloying the gold. 

Tho legal limit of tolerance in fineness of gold 
coins i.s 0*001, and of silver coins 0 003. Each 
year there is an annual trial of coin.s by an in- 
dejicudeiit commission appointed by the presidimt. 

[See the A ntiual Reports of the Director of Vie 
iMiiit, especially the Twenty- firsts for 1893, pp. 
83-94. See also 11. R. Liuderman, Moncfy and 
Legal Tender, New York, 1879. — W. A. Shaw, 
The Ihdory of Currency, pp. 246-266.] 

D. R. D. 

MINT I’AU OF KXCUANdlC. The equiva- 
lent, ill terms of one coinage, of the quantity 
of i)ure metal contained in another standard 
coin, both being of the same metal, and taken 
at mintage weights. Tho sovereign contains 
113*001597 grains or 7*322379 grammes of 
line gold, and the following are its C(piivalonts 
iu the coins of other gold-sUndard countries. 
The value in pence of the unit of each country 
is also given : — 

£1 = 

«-22l . fmne = 0'515(1. 

• >-..e =13-2ie.l. 

Germany . . . inks. 20*429 . mark =ll*75Jd. 

Holland . . All. 12 107 . llorm =19*823d. 
Austria . . kr. 24 '017 . Krone = 9*992d. 

Portugal . . . mil. 4*504 . inilreis=5.S-284d. 

llrazil . . . mil. 8*912 . niilrei«=26*929d. 

United States . « 4*807 . dollar =49*316d. 

Argentina . 9 5'044 . ])pro =47*576d. 

Uri guay . . . 4 707 . peso =50'98Sd. 

Ohih . . . i# 1.3 '.'UC) . peso =17*995d. 

Kus- X , , . rb. 9*4 i.S . rouble =:25*375d. 

Japan . , , yen 9*703 . yen =24*577d. 

The par given above for France serves also 
for tho other countries of the Latin Union — 
Belgium, SwiHerland, Italy, and Greece ; francs 
being altered for Italy into lire, and for Grecco 
into drachmas. It serves also for Spain with 
francs altered into pesetas,* though quotations 
are usually made in ])euce per dollar, or piastre, 
of live pesetas. Tlie par given for Denmark 
serves also for Sweden and Norway. 

Mint pars are g’ven above for Portugal, 
Biazil. Argentina, and Chili, although at 
present (1906) their actual exchan|Jes are iu 
terras of more or less inconvertible paper money. 

R. W. B. 
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MINT PRICE OF BULLfON— MIRABEAU 


MINT PRICE OF BULLION. With free 
and open mints tliat which is frequently called 
the mint price is the equivalent in tenns of 
coin. By the Coinage Act (33 Viet. c. 10, § 8), 
any person may bring gold bullion to the 
mint, and receive the same again, assayed and 
coined, without charge, provided the bullion 
be of such character as not to require refining. 
The sovereign weighs 123 '27447 grains of 
standard gold, i.e. fine, and, therefore, for 
every ounce of gold bullion of equal fineness 
that is brought in, the importer will receive 
back in coin, ^eiiii??i5^=3'89375 or jC 3 : 17 : lOi 
The importer will of course have to wait his 
turn, and also whilst his parcel of gold is being 
coined ; and, in order to avoid this, one of the 
conditions imposed in the charter of the Bank 
of England is tliat it shall always purchase bar 
gold, by payment in its own notes, at the rate 
of £3 : 17 : 9 per oz. standard. The difference 
is about equal to twenty days’ interest at 3 per 
cent. 

Where a charge is made for coinage, it may 
perhaps be said that there is a mint price. The 
following are the coinage tei-ms in some principal 
countries with open mints : — 

Gold. 

Great Britain . no charge. 

United States . no charge. 

Franco . . about ^ j^er cent. 

Germany , about | })er cent. 

Holland . . from to ^ of 1 per cent. 

Silver. 

British India . 2^^ per cent,* 

Mexico , , 4 1 per cent. 

Where the mint is closed against either metal 
and purchases are made for coinage on govern- 
ment account, the mint price is necessarily the 
same as the market price. ii. w. b. 

MINTAGE, Free. The power of free 
mintage of gold was granted to any one who 
brougiit standard gold and silver to the 
English mint by the act of 1660 (18 Chas. 
II. c. fi), which, comnjencing with the 
statement “whereas it is obvious that the 
plenty of current coins of gold and silver of 
this kingdom is of gieat advantage to trade 
and commerce,” in order to encourage this 
“plenty,” enacted that “i>late or bullion 
of gold or silver should be assayed, melted 
down, and coined with all convenient speed, 
without any defalcation, diminution, or chaige 
for assaying, coinage, or wa.ste in bullion,” 
This act, as will bo perceived, established free 
vantage for both gold and silver in ^this 
conhtiy. With respect to silver, the act of 
1798-1799 (38 Geo. III. c. 59), prohibited 
further silver coinage, and the statute of^ 1816 
(66 Geo. IIL^c. 68), which established the 
coinage of silver money on its present basis, 

. 1 dotted since June 1803. 
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practically restricted free coinage to gold 
bullion only. This act was repealed, but was 
re-cnactcrl in substance by the coinage act 
of 1870. The gold bullion coined in England 
is practically all received through the Bank of 
England, which makes a charge of l|d. per 
ounce for dcliveiiin^ gold coin without delay 
in exchange for the bullion. Similar enact- 
ments, with slightly different ratcsvof charges, 
are in force in France, Germany, the United 
States, and the other principal countries of 
the world. * 

[Ji^ort of International Monetary Cmiftrence, 
Paris, 1878, with Appendix by Mr. Dana Horton. 
— W. A. Shaw, Tlie History of the Currencif^ 125% 
to 1894.] 

MIR is the modem survival of the ancient 
free Russian village community. In its con- 
ditions of land tenure, it resembles the ea.stern 
and western mark system. Both probably 
came from a common Aryan origin. As now 
constituted, each village has its Mir popular 
assembly administered by an “elder.” T]t>o 
Mir itself, however, perfonns the periodical 
assessments and distribution of the common 
land, wliich is cultivated on the “three-field 
system” by the whole community working 
together. After harvest, the fields are common 
]»asture. Owing to the encroachments of neigh- 
bouring large ju’oprietors, the communities seem 
to have lost their ancient rights of common 
woods and pastures. When required, these 
are now rented from the neighbouring land- 
owner. Each household may, by rejtaying the 
sum advanced by the state for its acquisition j 
become the private owner of land ; and 
says Mr. Kovalevsky, “ unless communisli!^, 
doctrines come to the rescue, threatens the Mir 
with extinction.” 

[M. Kovalevsky, Mod. Customs and Ancient 
Laws of Russia, 1889-1890, pp. 69-119. — See 
also IIaxthausen, J)e Vaholition . . . dupartage 
egal. d tcniporaire des ierres dans les '’communes 
russes, Paris, 1858, 8vo. — Mudes swr ... lea 
instUutions ruralesde la Russie, 3 voks., Hanover, 
1847-1863, 8vo. — Laveleyc (fimile de, Baron), Les 
Communautes de famille et de village (Extrait de 
la Rev. d'£con. Pol., pp. 19, Bar lo Due (1888), 
8vo). — Primitive Property, Lond. (Camb. printed), 
1878, 8vo. — Maine (Sir H.), Village Communities 
in the East and West, Lond., 1871, 8vo, 3rd ed., 
1876, 8vo. — Ma(;konzie Wallace, Russia. — Maurer 
(6. Ludwig von), Einlcitung nir ^eschichle der 
Mark — JIof-l)orf-und Stau ^^erfassung, und 
der lifentlichen Oewalt, Miiiichen, 1854, 8vo. Tliat 
the Mir system works badly, see Duke of Argyll, 
Unseen Foundations of Soeidy, 1893, pp. 672- 
573.] A. L. 

MIRABEAU, Victor RiQUErn, roarquie de 
(1715- 1789), sometimes described* by hit 
jiseudonym as V Ami des llommes, or distin- 
guished from his eon, the Comte de Miradeav, 
by the names of Mirabcau^^re, Mirabean aiiU, 
the elder Mirabean, or the Tit'<qui8 of Mirabedu. 



He waa born at Perthiiis in Provence, where ' 
his ancestors, tho lliquetis, had settled in the 
lyth century alter being driven out of Italy. 
In his youth ho served as an ollicer in tlie 
army, and was decorated for his bravery In 
the Bavarian eainpuign. In 17H7 ho snccecdcd 
to his father’s title and estates, and (jiiitted 
the army, soon afterwards cmbarlciiig ui>on 
the stuuies f>f ryral and political economy, in 
pursuit of which he exhibited unwearied energy 
for half a century. He came early in life 
under the innucnce ftf the views of Cantii.i.on, 
but subsequently became an enthusiastic 
adherent of (innsNAY and one of tho leadci-s 
of the PiiYsiOGitATS. Quesnay indeed was the 
qnasi-sacred founder of tho sect, and originator 
of its creed, but Hiraboau was the militant 
chief of tho school ; an<l, after Qu(\snay’s death 
in 1774, he became its acknowledged head. 
Tho «iiislory of his domestic severities, his 
protracted quarrels and iifteen years of lawsuits 
with his* wife, and his rigour toward.s his 
cl ’ldron, \’diich drew down upon him the jibe 
:hat ho was at once Vami dcs hommes et 
t cminmi de sa ct de scs en fants, show us 

that, like ll< )Itsseat;, he was sometimes uuahh* 
to harmoiiisc the sourm'ss of his conduct with 
the sweetness of his counsels. But they also 
make more than ever remarkable the amazing 
activity with which he found timo to carry out 
iftinierou.i hardy and unremuncrativo agricul- 
tural ^experiments, to act as the social centre ol 
tho BroNOMisTHS (q.v.) at his Tuesday recop- 
tions, and to produce a crop of propagandist 
literature in books, in newspapers, in letters, and 
in lectures, almost unequalled in volume and 
in vigour ; while his tendeniess for his mother 
and his alfection for his brother, the bailli do 
Mirabeau, with whom ho exchanged upwards 
of four thousand lengthy letters equally devoted 
ind didactic, prove — what is otherwise abun- 
dantly clear — that his family troubles would 
not Iv.ve arisen without the gravest f ults on 
the side of his wife and his sons. 

Educated, as he says, in a mountain chateau 
by “a tutor at thirty crowns," and quitting 
college at tho age of thirteen, tho marquis of 
Mirabeau owed his erudition chiefly to his own 
application and assiduous study. In 1747 he 
wrote an (unpublished) Testament politique 
for the guidance of his son, as yet unborn ; 
and inspired by ambition for tho aggrandise- 
ment of his family, urged tho future enemy of 
aristocratic privilege to defend his order against 
encroachments of tho royal power 1 The re- 
actionary tone of this document is little in 
keeping with his .later views. He continued 
to ruminate upon the art of government; 
*‘12 priffci}des laid down in 12 lines, and 
graven in tlio head - f the prince or hw 
minister w'ould," he tlmught, in 1749, “if 
stidctly carried oi^n detail, correct all the 
abuses of societ^^nd bring l>ack the ago of 


Solomon.” A friend of VAUVKNAur.uEs, an 
admirer of Montf ’Qurisu, and jiresentiug in 
him.sclf, as De Tdcquhvii.i.f. has observed, tlie 
spectacle of a feudal cliaractcr invaded by 
democratic ideas, he was already given to 
philosophise upon statesinauship, ami wrote a 
Systeme politique dc la France^ which remains 
in manuscript. But it was in 1750 that ho 
published anonymou.sly his first treatise, tho 
AUmoire conccrimnt I'utilitd des Flats q^rovin- 
dauXf 12mo, Romo a plea for a measure 
of decentralisation and local self-government, 
considered by Lavergne to he the most sub- 
stantial of his voluminous economic and poli- 
tical works, and at first attributed by a judge 
so competent as d’Aiigenson to Montesijuicu 
liimself. Contrasting the systems of tlie pays 
d’dlcction, wdiere the repartition of taxes W'as 
effected from above by the authority of the 
intondant, a royal ollicer, and the pay.s d'Uat, 
where the repartition rested upon tho local 
and mutual decision of tho tax])nyers, he con- 
cluded strongly in favour of the latter as more 
eqnitahlo and more profitable to tlie treasury, 
and recommended the general establishment 
of local assemblies adopting its best features. 
His views contiiluted largely to tho creation 
of such bodies in 1787 ; but they were SAvept 
away with the moil arc! ly before they could 
take root. (For pays d' election and pays d’dtat 
see Intehxal Customs and Tolls.) 

In some manner not yet accounted for, 
Mirabeau had obtained, and for many years 
retained, possession of the unpublished niauu* 
script of Caulilloii's Fssai sar la Nature du 
CoiiOmerce en when the rightful owner 

recovered the Essai and caused it to be printed 
and published in 1755. The manuscript had 
made a deep impression on Mirabeau. At one 
timo he seems to have intended to modify and 
publish it as hi^o^vn. Subsequently ho pro- 
ceeded to write a running commentary upon 
tho Essaif and it is the work thus commenced 
which appeared, . ..bsf'quenily to the publication 
of Cantillon’s manuscript, under the title of 
VAi.d des EommeSf ou Traili de la populatiem^ 
in three parts, with tho imprint ft Avignon, 
1766, 4to and 12mo. This remarkable treatise 
creatkl the greatest sensation throughout the 
whole of Europe. It is said to have gone 
tlirough fort^ editions, and w'as translated 
into several languages. Its anonymous author, 
soon discovered, became the idol of the day, 
and was generally refer red to by the sobriquet 
which he had chosen for the title of his hook. 
The meridional vivacity of his style, his wit, 
his enaivo egotism, his iriqiiant irony and 
frequent paradox gave him a great literary 
vogue,, and led some of bis readei-s compare 
him to Montaigne ; while tho importance of 
his subject and the ability of liis views, in 

1 “ Uomo” was a false Imprint. The book waa realljf 
published in France. 
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turn orif'iiial, dariiifj, and profound, earned 
for liiin the more durable attention of those 
who cared rather for tlic matter than the style. 
The prodigal luxuriance of his ideas, imcoii- 
iiected by any linn and consistent grasp of 
principle, makes his book comparahle to a 
pathless tract of tangled jungle, and renders 
it impossible to summarise it succinctly. But 
its leading assertions are the following: Popu- 
lation is the source of wealth, and the means 
of subsistence are the measure of pojiulatioii. 
Agriculture is the gTcat source of subsistence. 
A largo population is desirable ; and to this 
end the encouragement of agiiculturo is the 
means. “J\lcn multiply like rats in a barn 
if they have the means of suhsistonec.” 
Luxury, idleness, and public debts ai'c to he 
reprobated. The very rich are “like pikes in 
a jwnd.” The influx from country to town 
should be counteracted and absenteeism should 
cease. Religious toleration, free trade— internal 
and external, — a more equal distribution of 
wealth, a diminution and more equitable 
partition of the burdens of taxation, are 
among the desiderata for the economic im- 
provement of the country ; and a ministry of 
agriculture should be created for its encourage- 
ment and suppoit, to keep pace witli the aid 
which science c^vii render to agiiculture, and 
to favour the development of canals, modes of 
communication, drainage, etc. The peasant 
is everywheie to be held in honour, and the 
king’s ideal should bo to be a roi pasteur. The 
hardihood of the author may be suflicienlly 
indicated by two quotations. In his ])reface 
ho personilics “la voix de riiumanite qui 
reclame ses droits ” ; and in his conclusion ho 
apostrophises the king in favjur of that class 
of his subjects wdiich i.s “the most useful of 
all, those who see beneath them nothing but 
their nurse and yours — mother-earth ; who 
stoop unceasingly beneath die w'eight of the 
most toilsome laliours ; who bless you every 
day and ask no tiling from you but peace and 
protection. It is wdth their sw'cat and (you 
know it not 1) their very blood that you 
giatify that heap of useless men who keep 
saying that the greatness of a prince consists 
ill the value, and above all, the number, of 
favoui’S ho divides among his courjici’s, nobility, 
and companions. I have seen a tax-gathering 
bailiir cut olF the wrist of a poor woman who 
clung to her saucejiaii, the last utensil of 
her household, wdiic*}i she was defending from 
disti’aint. What would you have said, gi-oat 
^ iiice ? ” etc. — Evidently some of the (lualities 
of the younger Miraheau were inherited from 
his father. 

After rciidiug L'Ami des Honmes, Qua’NAY, 
who agreed with many of the author’s opinions, 
desired to makoTiis awjuaintanoe, and Jtliraheau 
has left a graphic account of their interview, in 
whioh Quesna^^ persuaded him that wealth is 


the source of population, not population the 
source of wealth. Miraheau now became the 
fiTvent admirer of Quesiiay, and between them 
they founded the school of the physiocrats. 
As Madame do Pompadour’s medical attendant, 
q)uesnay w'as unable to quit liis post at 
Versailles day of nv,dit. Jlis position at the 
court also imj)osed ui)on him some delicacy and 
reserve in openly ciitieising the government. 
The loinpcstuous marquis supplied in liimsclf 
more than enough of initiative, energy, courage, 
and resource. The deference w^hich he alw'ays 
exhibited to Quc.snay enabled the latter to 
liold him somewhat in cheek by frequent 
correspondence, reading his proofs, cliastening 
liis style, and aincnrling his view's. But the 
inqieluosity of Miraheau was not to bo wholly 
embed ; and ho remained to the last pcrliaps 
the most independent member of “ the sect.” 

In 1758 ai)peared a coiiliiniation of IT Ami 
des Bommes (pt. 4, no imprint; 4to and 
12mo), in which tlie baud of Q’.icsnay is 
plainly visible. It consists of a Diahnive enfiC 
le SurinUndant d'O. cl L. D. IL, a reprint of 
the MCmoirc sur les J'Jtats provincia%ix, wuth a 
rejily to objections which had been ])ublished 
against it, and a series of, separately paged, 
Qaesiions inUrcssanies sur la PopulcUion, 
V Agriculture, et Ic commerce proposdes aux 
Acaddmics et autres socidUs s(^avantes des 
Provinces, asking for local information upon 
agricultural conditions, and also suggesting 
some general considerations somewhat in the 
style of Berkeley’s Querist. These questions, 
the reader is informed, are not by the author 
of the Mdmoire sur les jUais provinciaux. In 
1760 apiiearcd the fifth ami sixth parts, without 
publisher’s name or place of jmblieation, — the 
W'?iole forming three (juarto or six 12mo volumes. 
The fifth jjart contains the essay wTitten for 
the prize of the Berne Agiicultural Society in 
1759 on the reasons why Switzerla^jd should 
prefer to grow corn. 'J’his is follow^cd by 
extracts from the first six books of an English 
work, translated from Halo’s Cornplete Body of 
Husbandry. The sixth part (no separate title 
])age) is made up of a Ptponse d I’PJssai sur les 
Ponts et Chavssdes, La Foierie, et les Corvdes, 
and by the Tableau Oecouomique avec des explica' 
lions. Miraheau had already denounced the 
Corvee in his Mdmoire, and he now replies to 
a supporter of them. His “ wplanation ” of 
Quesnay’s Tableau involves some manipulation 
of the original in order to make it compre- 
hensible to himself and others. But it is 
doubtful whether Miraheau with liis small 
capacity for consecutive reasoning ever fully 
iimk’r.stuod the harder- headed Que.snay' any 
more than he had rightly understood Oantillon. 

The same year which terminated the Ami 
des Hommes saw the publication of a Thdorit 
de VImpbt, (1760, 4to amfS^mo, no imprint), 
a work of considerable abimy which seemed 


likely to create an almost equal stir. No one 
could doubt who was the author. “ Seigneur,” 
ho begins, in the tones already noticed of 
oxhojtatioii and of hardly- veiled nienaee, 
“Seigneur! you have twenty million^ of 
subjects, more or less, all with a little money 
and almost all ca})able of rc»idcring you such 
service^ as you re{[uiro ; and yet you can no 
longer obtafn stywice without money nor money 
to pay for service. In plain language, your 
peoj)lo hold back froni you without knowing it, 
fur they are still a?cU- disposed to your person 
even though they be not to the agents of your 
authoiity.” And he puts into the mouth of 
the king the soliloquy that his position as the 
head of his people is justilied only so long as, 
and only because, ho costs them less than lie is 
worth to them. If, as the author asserts on 
his first ]>age, “nous sommes cn un si6cIo mol 
ct efaiutif,” ho shows clearly enough that he is 
himself not lacking in temerity. He was, for 
his boldi»ss, imiuisoned (IGth December 1760) 
i" the Ji^tcaii of A'incenucs. The king was 
hu’ious against him ; but ultimately yielded to 
Madiimc dc I’onqudour and Miiabeau’s friends, 
and allowed him to he liberatisd on Christmas 
eve, with orders to reside at his projierty at 
Bigrion, and not in Paris. For two and a half 
years the jibysiocrats lield silence in the press, 
and tauf;lit by word of mouth. In 1763 
?ilirabeau made a convert of DiirojiT lUi 
Nemouus, who, writing in 1769 of the Thcuric 
dc I'Lupot, says, “This .sublime woikliastomy 
knowledge been multiplied by ciglilcen editions.’ 
It is not, ag might bo sujijiosed, a mere })lea 
for tho Lmi'Ot unique. It jiroposcs a reor- 
ganisation of iinaiicial administrative machinery, 
the abolition of tho Fermes (see Faiim'UI-Ckn- 
eral), a reduction in the taxation upon siflt, 
witli tlio object of ii’creasing the total yield, 
and a special tax upon tobacco farms. 'I'he 
DoivrAiN:y, tho jiost, and tho Mint were to bo 
further sources of revenue. Many ^ast and 
valuable remarks on taxation are scattered 
tlirougliout the volume, and entitle the author 
to rank as one of the earliest importaul wiiters 
on the subject. In 1763 appeared his Philo- 
sophic niraUy Amsterdam (I’aris), 4 to, “tho 
best, or the least bad,” says Daiue, “of all his 
works.” It is the most conqilctc and compact | 
account of his iihj’siocratic views, for which the 
reader is referred to the article Piiysiocuiats, ' 
and owed a good deal to Quesuay, by whom, 
Dupont states, the whole of the seventh chapter 
was written. 

Mirabcaii received the giuiid cross of Wasa 
from Giistavus III. of Sweden on the foundation 
of tho order, and counted among his other 
notable Sdmiivrs and correspondents, Leopold, 
grand-dnko of Tusenanv, afterwards ]Cmi)cror of 
Austria, Stanislas- Augustus, king of Poland, 
and Kaiuv Fiiieiu»«ii, grand-duke of Baden. 
The dauphin bowled that he knew L’ Ami dcs 


Ifomnies oy heart j but, when it was proposed 
to place the Pphiiin^ridcs under his protection, 
though Quesnay, Dupont, and Turgot agreed 
to the plan with its prospect of shelter ft-om too 
rigid censorship, and though the daiqdun had 
himself apin-oved of the terms of the jiroposed 
dedication, Mirabcaii I'cfiised to bo a party to 
the project, and threatened to wutlidiuw if it 
were adopted. His threat, whicli prevailed, 
indicates his dominant iidiuence in the party 
and his independence of his colleagues. As 
has already been indicated in the course of this 
article, Mirabeau was one of the lirst to perceive 
an important principle of Poitilation, and to 
express a belief in what has since been callcrl 
tlie elasticity of tho exchequer ; but his chief 
economic importance lies in his powerful 
support of physiocracy. 

The limits of this article admit of little more 
than an enumeration of his other principal works. 
According to M. de LoMitNIE {q.'o.) ho left forty 
volumes, besides several unjiublished wii tings. 
His ]uqiularity waned after tlio lawsuits which 
iollowcd upon his quarrel witli and separation 
from his wife in 1757, the odium which ho 
incurred from the stern measures ho ado])ted to 
nqu-css his jirofligate and spendthrift son by 
imprisoning him at Vincennes and elsewhere, 
under lelticsdc cachet, and the success of the 
hitler in unjustly inllaming tlio public mind 
agairust an Ami dcs hummes, w'hom be painted 
as a demon of liarsbuess and iiiliiimauity. It 
could hardly fail to lend colour to prejudice 
that the writer who declaimed so vigorously 
against absenteeism was hardly ever present in 
his own jiropcrty, that, much as he disapproved 
of public debts, ho iiiciiiTod with fatal facility 
an increasing burden of private loans, that for 
an expert in rural idiilosojihy his agricultural 
experience was singularly lui fortunate, and that 
having deiiouncdl lettres de cachet in Jiis writings 
he employed them against his owm household 
in profusion. Ho died 13th July 1789, the 
day before tlie si-on ling of tho Bastille. 

Ills later writings often appeared anonymously 
anil in foreign countries, by tlio core of his friends. 
Such are Les Devoirs, Milan, 1770, 8vo, seen 
through tho pmss by the Marquis de Longo, pro- 
fessor of political economy at Milan. (Men should 
icceive ecouoi^iic instruction as a guide to conduct. 
And so elementary education should be compmlsiyry, 
and /irc where the recipient cannot afford to jiay). 
— Kntrdien d'unjcxmc Prince avec so?i gouvemeur 
par L. D. II. , Puhlid par M. Gr. . . . (I’abbc Grivel), 
Paris, 1785, 4 vols. 8vo and Pimo . — Ihmmes cl 
celchrer pour avoir him mh-ite deVhumanite par 
leurs icrite mr VPconomic politique. Ouvrage 
pufhiejiar P. Doscovilch, ami de V auteur, Bassano, 
2 vols. 8vo. — Miiabeau was one of tlie principal 
writd^s in the I^iTiliMKRiDES du citoy^n (1765 to 
1768), and the Journal de V agriculture, du 
commerce, et dcs finances (1764 to 1774). — Among 
his other works may be mentioned Peponse du 
oorrespondant d son banquier, 1769, 4to (a reply 
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to Forbonnais). — tUmenJti de phUosophie rurale^ 
La Haye, 1767, 12mo (an abridgnicut of the 
Pkilosophia ruraU). — Ldtrc sur le cammcrce dcs 
grainSf Am.stcrdain and I’aiis, 1768, 12mo. — Les 
J^conomiques par L. D. IL dediks an grand-due 
dc Tosca'tie^ Anistcnlam and Paris, 1769-72, 2 
vols. 4to or 4 vols. 12mo. — Lettres d'wi inyhiieur 
de province d un intendant des pants ti chaussksy 
pour servir de suite d 1’ Ami des Jlommes, Avignon, 
1770, 12mo. — Ldtres ^IconomigueSy Amsterdam, 
1770, 12rao. — La SciencCy ou les Droits et les 
Defooirs de llmnmey par L. D. D.y Lausanne, 
1774, 12mo. — Let.tre sur la l^islaiion par 
L. D. II., Berne, 1775, 3 vols. 12ino. — Supplknent 
d la ihkrie de Vimptd, La Haye, 1776. — Itduca- 
tion civde d’ un prince par L. 1). II. , Doular, 
1788, 8vo. — like d'un goutieux, ou le Prindpaly 
(end of 1788) an 8vo pamplilet, his hopes of tlie 
Constituent Assembly about to meet. 

[See J/^?»o/res . , . de Miraheau krits par Lui- 
mSmCyptar son I‘dre, son Oncle, et son Fils Adoplif 
(Lucas de Montigny), Paris, 1S34-35, 8 vols. 8vo. 
— M irabcaii Jilsy Lettres Icrifes du donjon dc Vin- 
cennes . . . rccucilliespar P. Manual, ed., Paris 
1803, 8 vols. 12ino. — L. de Lomeiiie, Les Mira- 
heauy Paris, 1879-91, 6 vols. 8vo (M. de Lomenie 
has lehabililated the private character of the elder 
Mirabeaii by a careful examination of the facts 
which explain and in great measure excuse his 
severity towards his wile and cliiJdron. He has 
convicted M. de Montigny of prejudice and mis- 
representation, and has made clear the admiration 
which in his latest j'ears the younger Mirabcau ex- 
pressed for liis fatlrer). — E. Daire, Les Physiocraies, 
Paris, 1846, 2 vols. 8vo. — L. de Lavergne, Les 
tcononmtes fran^ais duxviii^ sikle, Paris, 1870. — 
C. Knies, BrieJUcher Verkehr Karl Friedrichs von 
Baden viit Miraheau und Du Pont, Heidelberg, 
1892, 2 vols. 8vo. — A. Stern, Das Laben Mirabcaus. 
Berlin, 1889, 2 vols. 8vo. — A. Onclcen, Dcr dltere 
Miraheau und die odcononiisdce Oesdlschaft in 
Bern, Berne, 1386. — G. Schclle, Du Pont de 
Nemours et I' Nicole physioeratique, Paris, 1888. — 
StrecheiHen-Monlton, J. J. Rvus^’au, ses Amis et 
m ennemis, Paris, 1865, 2 vols. 8vo. — Grim blot, 
Souvenirs du Baron (jleichen, 1868. — S. Bauer in 
Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, Bd. 1, H. 2, NF. 145. — 
Henry Higgs in Economic Journal, i. 262, iii. 351. 
— Unpublished raannscripts in the Archives Nation- 
ales, Paris.] H. H. 

MIRABEAU, HoNORit Gabriel Riquetti, 
Comte do (1749-1791), born at Bignon near 
Nemours, and died in Paris. 

A son of the Marquis of MriunEAir {q.v.), the 
many wild incidents of his stormy' life and the 
extraordinary force of his character caused him to 
occupy n very different }.o.sition in general history 
from ills father. 'J’he, political career of the son 
is bounded by little more than two years (1789- 
1791), but during them he won an immense though 
» wauescent inhucuce, and seemed for a moment 
as if he would have swayed the whole cours^ of 
tlie revolution, “ One can say that, had Miraheau 
lived, the Iv story of France ami of the world 
had lieen different,” Carlyle, French Rerohition 
( chapter ou “ M inUieau ”). Here, liowcver, we are 
conceined only with his economic reputation, 
which wad far inferior to that of his father. 




Though not a dogmatic economist, he employed 
his Avoiitlerful eloquence on subjects distinctly 
economic in ebaraeter. Setting aside his dis- 
solute youth and cerlaiii works regi’ctiable for 
his reputation, and willingly omitting his acrid 
politi(‘al writings, his pamphlets on La Caisse 
d’escomptCy la Banque Saint - Charles y la Coin- 
pagnie des eaux, amh even his Dnwnciation de 
VagiotagCy though they are polemical in clj^racter 
and directed against inilividual» an*l particular 
interests, and his speeidies at the national 
assembly deserve attenlion, peculiarly the Discours 
centre la banqueroute (26th Sefitember 1789). The 
speeches and opinions of Miraheau were published 
by Barthe in 1820, 3 vols. 8vo, and more recently 
by M. A. Vennorel, 5 vols. Timo, in tbo liibliothdque 
Nitlionale. A. C. f. 

[Sec also LoMf:NjK, Louis de.] 

MIKO, ViCENZO i)E (18tli century), was 
regent of the sujirenie council of Italy. Charles 
Yl. emperor of Germany and archduk% ol 
Austria, appointed him president of the com- 
mission of 1718, summoned to organ a new 
census for tho slate of Milan. Tliis ceiisi]^ 
was celebrated in tlio history of * taxation. 
The object of the system projiosed was to 
remedy the inequalities of the J^sriMo {q.v.) 
fixed in 1548, and to establish a fair proportion 
between the payments of the contributors. 

The commission firesided over by Miro fixed 
tho basis of the taxation, prufiosed tho regula- 
tions required, and almost conifilotcd tho wliole* 
woik. Miro remained in otlico until 1/31. 
The labours of the commission were interrufited 
by the war in 1733. Tho woik was resumed 
in 1749 by a second commission, under the 
presidency of Pompco Neui {q.v.). This was 
dissolved in 1758. A government commission 
rearranged the Ca'IAsto {q.v.) in 1760. 

[^’arlo Luf)i, Storia dci principii ddle massime 
e (Idle regole seguite nella forwaziove del catasto 
prediale iulrodotto nello state di Milaiio V anna 
1760. Milan, 1825.] u. R. 

MISSELDEN, Edward (early 17th Century ). 
was deputy -governor of tho moi chant” ad- 
venturers company at Delft between 1623 and 
1633, and negotiated a private treaty with the 
Dutch and the East India Company, who em- 
ployed him from 1624 to 1628 in their nego- 
tiations about the Amboyna outrages. Ho had 
various missions ou behalf of the merchant od- 
veriturei-s. The appointment of the standing 
commi.ssion on trade in 1622 give riso to his— 

Free Trade, or the Means to mt Trade Jlourish ; 
wherein the causes of the decay of trade in this 
kingdom arc discussed, and the remedies also to 
remove the same are repiresenfed (LontL, 1622, 
8vo, reprinted in 1651). The author jioiiits out 
(1.) tho causes of the want of money here, whiih 
aie [a) the value of English coins. Tlicse are 
cun cut at a higher rate in Holland, whither the 
money is attracted, (^d The oxces.sive consumption 
of foreign commodities, (c) I’he want of an East 
India stock here. (IT.) The^uscs of the foreign 
want of money, which are (a) uifeiraoent wars ; (5) 



the trades maintained out of Christendom with 
ready money. The causes of the decay of trade are 
found Ly Mibselden to bo the scarcity of money 
ami the want of the Kast India slock, also usury 
ami heavy lawsuits. The iish trade is decayed by 
the encioacliments of strangers on our coast -i. 
The disturbances in the cloth trade, the ill-making 
ami false -seal mg of cloths, #re ?ilso blamed. The 
export of wool and wool-fells is a giievance ; and 
the author cT-iisiwes the merchants adveuturers for 
their heavy impositions on English cloths. Ch. 
iii. deals with monopoly ; and ch. iv. with the 
want of government «in trade. The remedies pro- 
posed by Misselden are to make foreign coins 
current at equal value with our own, and so keeji 
the money in the realm ; to reform excessive 
consumption of foreign comnio<lities by allowing 
only certain imports, say of the tobacco grown 
iu^ Virginia or the Her mm las only. Merchant 
ships ouglit, he says, to go in fleets together for 
safety. The remedy for usury be finds to be tbe 
plenftfnl ciiculatioii of money and bills of exebange, 
and he advocates tbe total uprooting of monopolies. 
MALYNESi(g.r.) attacked Misselden as overlooking 
‘Vbc predominant part oftnule” — viz. the mistery 
ot exchange. The latter rejilied in The Circle of 
Comvierce : Or the Bdlance of Trade, in defetice 
of b'ree Trade, opposed to MaJynes Little Fish and 
his Great Whale, and poized ayainst them in the 
scale; wlitiein also exchanges in (jeneral are con^ 
sidered, J. Dawson for N. Bourne, Loud., 1C23, 

4to. A. L. 

^ [Diet, of Nat. Biogr., xxxviii. ]ip. 51-2.] 
MISTERV (oi-Mystehye; Mystery is a form 
dating from the 17tli century), was a common 
dfisigiiatioii in the later middle ages for a body 
of persons engaged in a jiarticular branch of 
manufacture or trade, not in their capacity as 
individualfa but as an organised group. It has 
no etymological connection wdth pvaryptoif ; and 
its association with that which is “mysceriou#” 
belongs to an ago when its original meaning 
was forgotten. It is derived from the .Latin 
ndvisteriura, through the medimval form mis- 
Uria : anii it was used precisely in the same 
way as the Ei’cnch forms mist ere, mestrer, 
mestier, and viitier. Its introduction into 
England was jirohably duo to the use French 
in oflicial documents ; and the native English 
term, wdiich was used side by side and inter- 
cbaiigeably with it, was Craft. w J. A. 

MOFFAT, Robert Scott (19th century): 
The author of The Ecmnmy of Consumption: 
An Omitted Chapter in Political Economy (1878), 
in which Mill’s theory of eaiutal, his doctrine 
that there cannot be a general over-proihiction of 
commodities, and otherapproved tenets ami autboi-s, 
are subjected to a lio.sUle criticism. 'I’he practical 
outcome of the work is to reconmu'nd as “tbe true 
policy of tbe laboin'er ” wlirf is called a time-policy 
— that is^tlie limitation of tbe hours of tbe work, 
rather than of the rate of the wages. A portion of 
the work relating to tbii policy is reprinted a.s a 
separate book, entitled, Tlit Principle of a Time- 
PoUoy, being an Exrmdtion qf a Metiwd of fteUling 
DispiUes behoeenjUamployers and Labowrms in 


r^ard to Time and Wages by a simple process of 
Mercantile Bartei, vnthout' recourse to Strikes of 
Locks-Out (1878). In the preface some reviews 
of the ])receding work, one of them by Clill'e 
Leslih;, all of tbeiii exceedingly unfavourable, are 
quoted at some length and rebutted. Thu author 
further enforces lus principle in a letter to Lord 
Justice Bramwell on the Regulation of Production. 
He also wrote Henry Oemge the Ortlwdox. 

E. Y, K, 

MOIIEAU. This stiitistical writer of the 
18th century scarcely received at the time the 
due acknowledgment of his deserts. Even his 
book Jlcchcrchcs cl Considerations svr lal'opula- 
tiun de la France, ivas attribnU'd by Lalandc, 
in the Journal dcs Savants, to Montyon, who 
(sec Meitzen, History of Skdistics) assisted in 
the woik. The first portion of the riCchcrcJws 
contains statistical tables, the second is devoted 
to tbe analysis of various causes likely to influ- 
I eiice population. 

The dedication “d un roi’' i.s dated 1774, ami 
the permission to print it, 1777 {Diet, de 
I' economie Politique, ari. “Mobcau.") 

Moheau’s work was published in I’aris, Montard. 
1778 ; 2 books of 280 and IGO pp. in 1 vol. 8vo 

[M'Cullocli, Literature of Pol. Earn., ]i. 264, 
speaks highly of it, moreover recommending his 
book as a model for similar work.] a. l. 

MOHL, Robert von (1799-1875) was 
8uccc.ssively professor of political science in the 
imiversitios of Tubingen and of Heidelberg 
an oflicial in Wurtemberg, the minister of 
•justice of Germany under the government of 
the Frankfort parliament of 1848, and the 
representative of Baden at Frankfort and 
Munich (1861-1871). At his death he was a 
member of the German Reichstag representing 
an electoral district of Badon. 

His literary activity was considerable, his 
subjects being public and administrative law. 
His two princijia^ works are the Polizeiimssm- 
schaft {3rd ed. 1832-34, 1844-45, and 1866) and the 
Oesdiichte und Litteratur der Staatsioissenschaften 
(1855-58). Mol ’ does not take the word Polizei 
in its present restricted sense of repressive justice, 
but in tbe wider sense of internal and adminis- 
trative state-policy, as it was often understood by 
old German and French writers. According to 
his own definition, the PoHzeivyissensclwft is 
“the systematically ordered science, which 
explains the principles on which the state ought 
to interpose ft> protect its citizens against over- 
powerful external hindrances,” but his hook only 
deals with the princijdes of tlie science in the 
Rcchtstaat, or legal sta*e, by which ho means the 
state “ where tlie collective lif'' of the nation is so 
ordered that each individual member is helped 
and assisted towards the utmost possible free and 
niaify - sided display and utilisation of his 
individual energies,” In the Recktstaat, th‘e 
scope* of the state is thus mainly negative, 
although many not purely negative interferences 
may bo sanctioned on motives of expediency and 
in new cases. For instance, Mold would not be 
adverse, in cases of over-population, to compul* 
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sory emigration enjoined according to a lottery 
arranged much on the same basis as the military 
conscription in force on tlio continent. For all 
this, on the whole and in principle, the views of 
Mold are those of a liberal statesman. 

Mold's Gescldchte und Litteraiiir der Sfaaiswis- 
semchaften, is not written on tlie ordinary i>lan 
of a contiuuons hi.stoiy of devidopment, but under 
the form of bibliograi)hieal monogiaphs. It is a 
real monument of both historical and critical 
learning. It only deals ’v\ith modern states altei 
the end of the middle ages. 

[Cohn, Hist, of Pul. Kfon.'\ E. ca. 

MOHUR. The Indian government iiiohur 
is a token gold coin valued formerly at the 
sum of 15 standard silver rujaes. It weiglis 
180 grains (the same weight as the silver rupee), 
and is composed of gold of the millesimal linoness 
of 916*6. Its intrinsic value in sterling is 
£1 ; 9 ; (l-J fine), whereas the gold value of 
16 rupees, owing to the low price of silver, has 
been fixed since 1893 at £1 (1 rupce=ls. 4d.). 
The gold coins of India are, however, in practice 
bought and sold as bullion. 

Besides the moliur tlicre are gold pieces 
of the nominal value of 30, 10, and 5 rupees; 
these coins being projtorUouate in weight to 
the mohur, and of tlie same lincuess. Biior to 
1835 iiioliurs of slightly dillbrent values weie 
issued in the three i)rc.sidciicies. I'lie Madras 
mohur was of the same weight and liiiencss as 
the present coin; that stiiick in Bombay 
weighed 179 grains of gold 920 line ; while 
tliat issued at Calcutta was, from 1818 onw'ards, 
of the weight of 204*7 graiiivS, 916*6 fine, and 
from 1793 to 1818 had been of the weight of 
190*894 grains, 995*7 fine. 

[R. Chalmers, A JliUory of Carrenaj in the 
British Colonies, 1893.] F. e. a. 

MOHUR, IIisTOKY OF. A gold coin of 
northern India (Persian wnhr “a seal”). 
Like the silver Riiricn, the gold‘*moliur i»robably 
represents the old Indian weight of 100 rafts 
(seeds of Ahrus Precatorius), or about 175 
grains, and dates back perhaps to Vedie times. 
Its weight has fluctuated with the endeavour 
to maintain a ratio between silver and gold. 
Thus, in the 14th century the weight of the 
mohur was raised to about 200 grains, hut 
gradually reverted to the ancient type. In 
1766 the East India Company struck for 
Bengal a mohur, which for the liVst time was 
declared to he a legal tender of payment, as 
the equivalent of 14 sicca riqiees ; its gross 
weight was 179*67 grains, 833*33 fine, con- 
taining 149*72 grains of line gold. In 1769 
the Bengal coin was increased in gross weight 
cl , 19^^*773 grains of sequin linoness, coiitaiiv’iig 
190*1 grains of fine gold, wliich was to he 
legal lender for 16 sicca rupees. In 1^18, 
when tho fineness was reduced to eleven-twelfths 
in accordance with tho Coinj[)aiiy’s principle of 
1806 (see vifra), the gi’oss weight of the Bengal 
16 rupee mohur was raised lo 204*7 gi’ains, 


making tho fine weight 187*6 grains. In 
Bombay the mohur was not legal ten-lcr, hut 
was approximately the equivalent of 1 5 Bombay 
rupees. Fiom 1774 its gross weight was 179 
giains, the millesimal fineness being 953 in 
1774, and 920 from 1800 to 1833, with the 
1 esult that the fiiiti c^jitoiit of tho “ old ” moliur 
was 170 grains as against 164*7 grains, for the 
newer coin dating from 1800. tLasily, in 1818 
the Company struck a moliur for Madras, which 
was to be a legal tender to government alone at 
15 nipecs. The following principles, w’hich 
were embodied in the Madras coin of 181 8, were 
laid down by tho Company in 1806 : “Althougli 
wo are fully satisfied of tho propriety of the 
silver rupee being tlie princi^ial measure of 
value and tho money of account, yet we are by 
no means desirous of checking the circulation 
of gold, hut of establishing a gold coin on a 
piiiiciplc fitted fur general use. Tliis coi.., in 
our opinion, should he called a gold rupee, and 
he made of the same standard as ■''he silver 
rupee, viz. 180 troy grains gross wpiglit, an! 
165 troy grains fine gold.” In 1835 by Act 
XVII. the Comp.aiiy, in striking one uniform 
coinage for tho whole of its doimiiioiis, and in 
establishing the Madras mohur as the type for 
the new Com]>any’s niohui*, enacted that “ no 
gold coin shall lioiiccforwaid he a legal tender 
of payment in any of tlio territories of tho 
East India Comjtany.” The same ])i'inciples 
were observed as regards the government 
mohur by Act X 111. of 1 862, when tlioCoinjjany’s 
rule came to au end, and again by section 12 
of the India Coinage Act, 1870. Tho weight 
and lincuess of the coin have not Ijeen changed 
since 1818. 

^<inga\,J{e(jidatio7iso/ the East India Com.pany, 
Nos. XXXV. of 1793, xlv. ol 1803, xiv. of 1818 ;— 
1 iidia Office records. — Sir,! anies Steiiart’s Principles 
cf money apjdied to the present state of the coin of 
Bengal^ 1772. — Yule, Jlobson-Jobson, Gloss, of 
Indian Terms useA m English, 1886, piU43S-39.] 

R. c. 

MOIDORE (Poutuouese). Tho Moeda do 
Ouro (or gold money) was a Portuguese coin 
issued from about the year 1640 to the year 
1732. It was of tlio millesimal fineness of 
916*6 and weighed 83 grains, being, therefore, of 
the .sterling value of 1 3s. 5 id. A double Moeda 
de Ouro was also issued, and it is to this coin, 
which had a world-wide dreohation, tliat tho 
name “ inoidore” is usually a} ^ od. F. E. A. 

The coin known by tliis name, also called 
the Lisbonnine, was reckoned equal to 10 
crusados or 4000 reis ; in 1688 Peter II. raised 
its rating to 4800 reis. Its uniform goodness, 
fineness, and weiglit, soon made it a favourite 
coin both in Europe and in the British colonies. 
Early in tho 18th century, for instance, it was 
the chief coin current in Ireland, and had 
establislicd itself in the ^est Indies, mofo 
particularly at Barbados. 



Ill Irclaud it had appeared before the close 
of the 17th century, coniing in, as Sir Isaac 
Newton tolls ns, in course of trade ; rated at 
288. it was over-valued, and diove out silveu- 
and oilier gold, so tliat at tliqj ’ 'piling ol 
the 18th century, according to nporary 

writer, they were “ reduced tto mo^ acres, the 
most incoiivoiiient coin * f all otliei-a in our 
present circmin^tanees. ” Before the rating was 
reduced the coin had also s] tread over into, 
and bocoine common in, the West of Phjgland. 

In Barbados, wllitber it came about 1705, 
it passed for 35s. till 1715, and afterwards at 
37s. 6d. And, although Mr. Chalmers calls it 
comparatively unimportant in the West Indies 
as compared with S])aiiish gold, in Barbados 
for many years the moidore was the usual coin 
named in local advertisomeuls, and was clearly 
the most prominent coin in the island. 

Itt sjtite of not being struck after 1732, it 
long remained in circulation, and only gradu- 
ally gav% way to its successor the Jouannes 
ig-o.). The j)ojiular rating of llio coin in 
Knglish i?ioney was 27s., based on Sir Isaac 
Newton’s rating in 1717, when he distinguishes 
between do]i])ia luoeda “new coined” 26s. 
lOgd., doppia moeda “as they come to Eng- 
land,” 2()3. 

[Kelly’s iJaminU, 1831. — Eekfeldt and Dubois, 
Manual, of liold av.d Silver (Joins, Philadelphia, 
4861.- Chalmers, Colonial Currency, ji. 396.] 

0. A. H. 

MOLES WORTH, Sm William (1 81 0-1855), 
eighth baronet, was educated in Germany ; 
he afterwar^ wont to Cambridge, whence he 
was expelled for challenging his tutor. He 
completed his studios at the university of 
EdiTtburgli. Molesworth was M.P. % East 
Cornwall from 1832 to 1837, following geuenflly 
the lead of Grot,(!, to whom ho had been intro- 
duced by C. Buller. lu 1835 ho founded the 
Lo7uion Review, whieli, after a few immhers, 
lirst by itself, and then of joint life ' ith the 
Westmin-sler Review, was linally, in 1837, 
absorbed in the lattei'. Molesworth’s most 
noteworthy contributions are stated to have 
boon “ On the Orange Conspiracy, "and “ On the 
policy of tlie Radical Party in Parliament,” 
{London mul WcMminst&r Review, Ajuil 1836 
and .lannary 1837). From 1837 to 1841 he 
rejireseiited Leeds in jiarliament. In the 
former year ho obtained a committee of the 
House to inquire into the system of TliANsron- 
TATION {q.v.), aud wrote the report, which 
Btrongly recommended ita discontinuance. 
The four yeara 1841-45, during which he 
hod no seat in the House, were mainly devoted 
to editing the woiks oi IIoiniES {q.v.). He 
retnrne(?to parliament in 1845 as member for 
Southwark, which ae.at ho held till his death. 
From this time he chidiy applied himself to 
questions conneo^ with the colonies He 
strongly advoci^^ the granting in tliem of 


complete self-government, and supported the 
views on colonise lion of E. Gibbon Wakefield 
{q. V. ). There a[>j)ears to have been considerable 
satisfaction in the colonies, when, after being 
first commissioner of works in Lord Aberdeen’s 
government in 1853, Mobjsw'orlh w'as made by 
Lord Palmerston, in IS.5.5, sccrolaiy of state 
for tlio colonics. His period of ofiice was too 
short for him to fulfil sucli cxpeclAtions, but it 
may be noted that an act of liis, in appointing 
a Canadian to the goveniorsbip of the Wiiid- 
w'ard Islands, pointed the way to a method of 
eon.solidating tlie empire w'hich is, at length, 
being folloAved. Muhisw^ortli was not a man ot 
much originality of mind, nor a great orator or 
debater. He only sjioke after laborious prepara- 
tion, and his siiceches, many of wdiich were 
published, were of the nature of essays. He 
deserves notice as the first of the ratlicala to 
attain cabiiud rank, though the jtocnliar kind of 
j)]iilosoi)hic radicalism to which he adhered 
found little favour, on some giounds, w'itli 
other members of the party. 

[Moles worth’s only liteiary work except articles 
in reviews, none of which were repnhlislied, aud 
speeches, was an edition, in 17 ^o]unles, of the 
Latin and RniilLsh of T, Jlohhe.s, London, 
1839-46, 8vo. — Ree Notices of the late Sir W. 
Mohsioorth (privately printed), London, 1857, 
8vo. — The Dictionary of National Bwyraphy, 
vol. xxxviii. notice by Mr. Leslie Slephen, which 
refers t,o Idiilosophic Radicals of J8ti7 (}irivately 
printed) by Mrs. Grote, London, 1866.] 

H. E. K. 

MOLINA, Ludovicus (1535- 1600), a 
distinguished Jesuit theologian of the 16ih 
century, w’as a Sj»aniard by birth, and tauglit 
at Coimbra and Evora in Portugal. lie was 
the author, among other works, of a treatise 
l)e Jusiitia et Jure (1593-1600), wdiich dealt 
at considerable ]■ ngth with usury and the 
relation hetweeif business jnaotices and moral 
theology (see Ikteuest and Usiniv). It was 
reprinted more than once, after liis death, and 
cxcrci.sed coiisiui rable iiinnenco on the subse- 
quent development of cconomie thought. 

[W. Eudeiuann, Studien in dir romanisch- 
kanoni.stisclien Wirth.schafts- und Rechtshhre (i., 
1874, ii., 1883), treats him as a signal example of 
that method of argumentation ’which, in his 
opinion, fniulW took away all jiractical force from 
the carliiT eafionist doctrine, see esjiecially, i. 885, 
ii. 118, 249 ; cp. Ashley, Econ. Hist, i. jit. ii. 
452.] w. j. A. 

1\10L1N..E1JS, Cauoi.u», the Latinised name 
of Dumoulin, Cliarles (1500-1566), a dis- 
tinguished jurist of Paris, w^as the author of 
ExiricoMo Labyritithi de co quod interest, and 
Tractatus contractuum et u.surarumieditnumque 
peeugia consiifutorum (both in 154 6), and of 
some other pamphlets on the problem of usury. 
Ill these, especially in the Tractatus, he criticised 
the canonist doctrine with a freedom which 
aroused a storm of condemnation. He w'as 
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forced to leave France, and his book was con- 
doTiued to be burnt and put on the Iridex. 
In IMS heaccoi)ted a professorship at Tubingen, 
and soon afterwards became a member of the 
council of the Duke of Wurtemberg. 

The o])position he encountered is not to be 
attributed to his practical conclusions, which 
scarcely wc'iit beyond some contemporary 
canonists of high authority, ns Navai;]:its 
PK Azpii/uieta. Like thorn Molinreus aji- 
proved of a regulation of interest by antliority, 
and eondemned uncharitable dealings. Wliat 
seems to have distinguished him was his attack 
on the theory of usury itself,— his denial that 
all payment for the use of money was forbidden 
by holy writ, and bad in itself. The point 
at issue miglit seem to be a purely verbal and 
technical one : whether gain could be contracted 
for ill consideration of a “ loan ” (Mutuum) co 
nomine. According to the current definition of 
the canonists, mutuum, involved so comjdete a 
transference of property, that payment for the 
use became inconecivable. But what was really 
involved was the whole conception of usury, 
which the Roman Catholic Cliurch was not dis- 
posed to abandon, and has not abandoned to the 
present. 

[Endemann, Siudien, i. p. 62. — Bohm-Bawerk, 
Cajntal and Interest (Eng. tr.ans.), p. *29. — 
Ashley, A’wn. JlisL, ])t. ii. p. 4.54.] w. J. a. 

MOLLIEN, Fiian(^ois Nicolas, Comte, 
(1758-1860) born at Rouen and died at Paris, 
was one of the ablest administrators of finance 
during the first empire. lie began at the 
ago of sixteen in the office of the Faumeh- 
General, which he left in 1791 for cotton-s]»in- 
ning in the environs of Evreux (Eure), in 1 799 
the first consul sumraoned him back to office, 
and entrusted him with the admini.stration of 
the sinking fund, then just instituted. Mollieii 
discharged the duties of his office with the most 
absolute honesty and with great ability, order, 
and punctuality. The emperor, who highly 
appreciated these (pialities, appointed liim, 27th 
January 1806, mini.ster of the treasury in 
the plane of Barbe-Marbois, who had been 
unable to defend himsi'lf against the insidious 
manccuvres of Ouvrard. Mollieii licld this post 
during the empire and the cent Jours. From 
1801 to 1815 the treasury was separated from 
the department of finance, strictly so called, 
and constituted a separate department. Under 
the restoration and the goveniment of July, 
Mol lien accepted nor public office, though lie 
was tvice offered the administration of finance 
in the early jiart of the re’gn of Louis XVIII., 
uu'e in 1819 ho was made a peer and in this 
quality sat in the Luxemburg until 1848. 

In many jjamphlots on subjectsof the day (1^18), 
in jmrliameMtary reports and some scattererl 
notes, Mol lien yroduced work of great value. 
He began to write, after 1817, liis Memoirs d'un 
minion du trlsor public, 1780-1815, 4 volg. 8vo, 


1845. In 1837 a first, hut very imperfect, 
edition was published. This remarkable woik 
has never been on sale, and copies of it are very 
rare. The absorbing personality of Na})oleoii I. 
did not allow Mollien’s talents their full value ; 
but his memoirs exhibit the solidity of his intellect, 
the sincerity of his statements, and the bretulth of 
judgment which he a]'plied to the incidents j)ass- 
ing under his eyes, and to tl)e events on Hiich it 
is to be regretted that he had not a greater influ- 
ence. Mollien was a man of stiong cliaracter, and 
notwithstanding his devotion to Napoleon, who in 
his eyes lepresentcd France from 1800 to 1815, 
he maintained the right of expressing his opinions 
freely and his iiKle])endence. At the council of 
state before 1806, and as minister of the treasury, 
lie h.ad often to O])pose the ideas of Napoleon, 
who, however, was never displeased with him. He 
even sought his conversation and invited his criti- 
cism. Napoleon was not displeased with the bold- 
' ness of Mollien, who after his conversations with 
the head of the state reproduced the whoje of 
them in his memoirs. This gives that book its 
great iinjKirtancc. It is known thatit Mol Men's 
father, a leading merchant, put the ^ Hm/Z/i. J 
Nations inlo the hands of his son as soon as the 
transliitiou of Germain Cakniku was pul)lished. 
The reading of this early fixed Mollien’s views on 
the great truths of economics, as the jierusal of 
his memoirs proves. 

[See W. Bagehut’s Kcnn. Studies (ed. 1880, 
p. 2), and his reference to N.ipoleon’s phrase Ce 
hm Mollien qui me donne des francs pendant qw. 
les autres ne me donncnl que des idn's. — Also Cl, 
Jannet in Le Capital, la splcnlation et la Finance 
an XIX^ sikle (1892).] a. c. f. 

MOLMEN were a cla.ss of manorial tenanfa 
defined by Vinogradoff ( inFntjland) 
as “rent-paying tenants wlio may lie bound 
to some extra work, but who are very defin- 
itely di.stinguislied from the ‘ Custumarii,’ 
the great mass of tcnantB who render labour 
servicas." He regards them as standing below 
the freeholders, but as having risen from real 
serfdom by getting tlieir tenure fixed and their 
services commuted, drawing this disthiction 
between mal (a Danish word = rent) and 
Gafol, that the former was a commuted, the 
latter an original money payment. If this 
view is correct — and the matter can hardly bo 
regarded a.s settled — the chief interest of 
molmen and of their holdings, “niolland," is 
the illustration they afford at an early jioriod 
of the jirocess hy wliich the villeins in general 
afterwai*ds became free. Th^ is of fairly 
frequent oeciiiTence, especiahj at the time of 
Edward I. 

[English Hist. Review, articles by Elton and 
Vinogrudoff, July 1886, Round, J,anuary 1887, 
Stevenson, A])ril 1887. For law ofi dower and 
female inheritance among molmen and for some 
ditfcronces between “mollond” and “wbrklond,” 
see Archdeacon Hale, Uomesday of St. Paul's.] 

E. a p. 

MOLSTER, JoHANNEfn^ Adriaan (1 827 
1889). 




A Dutch lawyer and writer of essays on public 
subjects in reviews, was the author of a (Je~ 
schicdffnis der Staathukhoudkunde (Amsterdam, 
1857), a history of political economy, iuterestiiuf 
for the information given in it on Dutch ecoiiotmc 
literature, «. ca. 

MONCADA, Sanciio de ^bcgiiinmg of the 
l7tli century) lectured otT tlieology in the uni- 
versitjPof ''Jiiolc(^o, and published, in IGID, eight 
Discnrsos on vaiious economic subjects, winch 
were tlio uncompromising expression of tlie pro- 
hibitive tendencies Wien prevalent in Spain, and, 
consequently, obtained a wide celebrity among 
his countrymen. They W'ere republished at 
Madrid in 1746 under the title Jiestauracion 
PoUiica de Eapma. Moncada does not admit for 
a moment that the wars abroad, the system of 
laws, the excessive nimibor of idle persons, the 
debasement of the currency, etc., could fairly 
bo looked upon as responsible for the depressed 
state of Spain : “ the misfortune of Spain flows 
from the^rade u itli foreigners, who carry away 
4 (jir raw material and our silver,” ]>. 9, ed. 1746. 
Ilis only fcinedy is the prohibition of cxjku Is 
of raw materials and lueeious moUls, and of 
the im])orts of manufiietured articles, enforced 
by the penalty of death pronounced against 
smuggling, and the dclivei’ing to the Inquisi- 
tion of all persons accused of exporting money, 
“as this money is going to assist the enemies 
•f the church,” p. 40 of the Ist Discourse, 
Ri(j\u'.\a Firme de F,spaua. Still Moncada is 
aware that the influx of American gold and 
silver, had lu’ought about the general rise ol 
jirices, wliich liad put Spanish industry at a 
disadvantage in its competition with foreign 
countries, where the rise of prices was proceed- 
ing more .slowly. Disc, on Espaiia, con Moneda, 
p. 54. • 

Moncada concludes by demanding the erection 
of a special university for jtolitical science in 
Ma<Irid, and the institution of lecture., on the 
saujp subject in the provineial un'ver.sitics. 
These lectures are to be delivered in the 
vernacular language, not in L.alin, pp. 147-159. 

[Colmeiro,^7i/.s-<!. de la Ec. Pul. en EsjuiUi, ii., 
pp. 333-1184.] E. ca. 

MONDAYLAND. See Lukdinauitim. 

MONEDA FORI^TIA, a jioll tax levied first 
every seven and then every five years, by the 
kings of Castile, and paid as an acknowledg- 
ment of their royal prerogative. In time of 
financial distress the Cortes often gi'anted at 
once three, five, or more monedas. e. ca. 

MONEDA, l’Ki)iT)t)R, or Sejivicios (PeUn, 
or I'cchn in Ar.igon), are the names given to 
the cxtraordinary-subsldies voted by the (hrtes of 
Castile. They were apportioned, but in a very 
irregulaf way, amongst the inhabitants according 
to their presumed menus ; it was considered by 
some towns a valuable privilege to be exempted 
from them by i\i^0^uc.ros or chai-ters. It was 
officially admitilffthat “ they yielded little and 


left the li rids untillcd ” ; still many of them 
became pormanenl,, under the name of servidos 
ordinarios. Noblemen and tlio clergy were 
exempted from the servicios ordina/rios. 

[Caiiga Arguelles, Dicciunario de la Hacienda 
(liOiuloii, 1826).] E. ca. 

MONEDAGE, a general tax levied in Aragon 
on all movable and real pro])crty. Knights 
were the only persons excmpUicl from moneda(je. 

E. ca. 

MONETARY CONFERENCES (Inter- 
national). Four times in recent history 
the leading powers of the western world have 
met together by diplomatic arrangement to 
confer on monetary problems. These four gi’cat 
conferences, known as International Mone- 
tary Conferences, par excellence, were held at 
Paris in 1867, 1878, 1881, and the fourth iu 
1892 at Brussels. Iiiteriiational conferences 
on monetary questions are, hoveever, not re- 
stricted to these. The Ccrniau states before 
the foundation of the empire, Cciinany and 
Austria, tlie Scandinavian kingdoms, the 
papal states, and the countries of the Latin 
Union, have held many monetary conferencca 
of an international character, but only the 
four great conferences, in eaesh of nliicli ovei 
twelve countries were rcjucscnted, are included 
in the scope of this article. 

France and the countries of tlie Latin union 
enjoyed the privib'gc of a certain reciprocity 
ill monetary ])olicy, and the benefits of a 
common monetary unit many years before 
the formation of the Latin union in December 
1865. The men who were instrumental in 
bringing about the union entertained briglit 
dreams of the possibility of an international 
union of much greater dimensions, and of the 
establishimmt of an iiitornatioiial money based 
on a common unit of value and standard of 
weight and riufiiess. Tlio success attciuling 
French eflbrts in outlining llic pnlicy of the 
Latin union led lier gov(;rnniPut to undertake 
the greater bis’ of relieving the commerce of 
the world of the dillieultic.s and inconveniences 
of j’ltcrnational exchange. Hence France sent 
out invitations to all the powers to join hex 
in a "onfereiiee to this end to be held in Paris, 
June 17th, 1867. Previously Franco had, 
through diplomatic corres})ondence, submitted 
copies of th? Latin union treaty to the powers, 
and called special attention to the clause 
whereby other states might be admitted, and 
a.sked at the same rime ’for a statement and 
discussion of the objection that any state 
might have to becoming a party to this 
compact. The idea at the basis of tlie 
conference called was iu reality the extension 
of t^ie treaty of ]8()5, though tho^ invitations 
stated that “ the commissioners wull assemble 
without any programme arranged in antioii)a- 
tion — (and) — the conference jiroposed has not 
i otherwise any immediate object than to call 
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out an interchange of views and discussion of 
principles ; in a word to seek for the bases of 
ulterior negotiations.” 

Re})resentatives of eighteen of the principal 
countries of Europe, and the United States of 
America, assembled under the iwesidcncy of 
the French minister of foreign affairs, and 
Bubscijiiently under that of tlie vice-president 
of the conl'eience, the distinguished WTitcr on 
money, M . de Pa n ieu, who at that time was vice- 
president of the French Council of State. ]<light 
sessions in all were held, and the vhole 
discussion centred in tlie question of uni- 
formity of coinage. Few signs were visible 
of the “battle of the standards,” “the future 
of silver,” “ bimetallisin,” etc., and similar 
questions which have been the all-absorbing 
to})ics of subsequent conferences. Following 
the order of topics arranged by an inter- 
national committee, able and dignified dis- 
cussioTi was given to all difficulties wbicli 
might arise from any attempt to unify the 
coinage of different nations. The U.S. ex- 
pressed itself willing to coin a gold dollar 
and its multiples, equal in weight and fine- 
ness to 25 fi’s., and urg<'d Frame to issue a 
coin of this value, and England to reduce the 
sovereign to the value of 25 frs., and cliange 
its fineness from -Ji to fine. The co.st and 
difficulty of re-coinage was thoroughly di.s- 
ciissed, and the commis.sioiicrs soon gave uj) 
any idea that may have been entertained of 
apjdying uniformity to any otlicr than gold 
coins of which there seemed to be a relative 
scarcity, but which the majority of the 
countries seemed determined to introduce as 
soon as jjossible. 

The first deci.sion reached by the conference 
was that the cost to the sevual nations of adapting 
their coinage systems to some known and exi.sting 
system would be less than ii'“ the case of the 
adoption of an entirely new system, and that under 
existing circumstances tlie Latin union treaty of 
1865 offered the best basis for a general agree- 
ment. Secondly, gold was declared to be the 
only standard suited to international money ; 
Prussia, the mo.st imporl.ant silver- standanl 
country represented at the conference, voted 
also for gold, it being agreed that some time 
might be necessary in which a transitional silver 
or double standard would obtain in silver-standard 
countries. The Netherlands was thfi‘only country 
to vote agfiiust the gohl standard. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Ruggles, the representative 
of the United States,. declared emphatically that 
the United States had the gold standard, though 
the double standard existed legislatively but h^ 
sen virtually abolished in piaetice. A scarcity 
of goH was, however, feared, and a resolution 'was 
adopte<i to the effect that “ in countries th.at have 
had the silver standard up to thi.s time, as wall as 
in those of the double standard, that the relation 
between the value of gold and silver should not 
be established at a rate too low to permit the 
serious introduction of gold.” It is siguifioant 


that Prussia voted “ no ” on thi.s resolution, and 
the United States refused to vote. 

Additional dignity and importance was 
attached to the conference by the Eiii])eror of 
France deputing Prince Jerome Napoleon to 
pre.sido over the sessions after tlie fourth 
sc.ssion, and the ^act that tlio Prince empha- 
sised ill strong language the chief aim of the 
conference and the liojic that pracdicaUVcsults 
in the shajic of international di])lomatio treaties 
on the subject would bo accomiiMsbed. So 
]io.sitive a statement rather frightened the 
Jilnglisb delegates, and Sir Rivers Wilson re- 
minded tlic president of the purely deliberative 
character of tlie proceedings according to the 
terms of the invitation, and further declared 
that England would oeciijiy a very indcjiendent 
position with respect to changing lier system 
of monetary unihs, w^cights, and standard to 
conform to any continental system. ^ 

The question of desirable tinoucss was 
reailily settled at standard, and a u^ianimons 
vote (leeJared tliat “ there should be tyjieswilb 
a common denominator for v eights in gold coins 
of identical fineness.” The livo-franc piece was 
adopted as the common (ienominator, although 
a larger unit (e.fj. ten fiancs), mot with some 
favour in the discussion, and England and 
Sweden voted against the five- franc piece. 
It was further agreed that gold coins, with 
tlic coiniiion denominator of five franc.s, shouhS' 
have legal circulation in the states mutually 
bound by the monetary treaties. Tlic twenty- 
five franc piece was added to tlie list of coins, 
though the fifteen franc jiiece, intended to liar- 
monise with c\isting coinage in Holland and in 
South Gcnnany, W'as rejected by a close vote. 

With this the labouis of the conference 
pr^-ctically ended. The delegates snpijosed 
tliat they had found the basis of a fixed and 
fundamental international .system of money 
in adopting the gold standaid, coins of equal 
weight and fineness, and divided according to 
tlio decimal system with the iivc-frano piece 
as a unit. Such UDderstanding applied only 
to gold coins : each state was to remain free 
to coin silver for change in any way it jdeased. 

France agreed to as.sume responsibility for 
re-convening tlio conference if further negotia- 
tion w^as necessary after replies had been 
received from the various governments upon 
receipt of the proceedings of the present one; 
an answer was requested on ^ before 1 5th Feb- 
ruary 1868. England favoured a much longer 
period of delay, and several other counti'ies 
jireferred some extension of the time to permit 
the question involved being discussed in their 
respective legi.slatures. The conference ad- 
journed with buoyant hopes of siKcess on 
6tb July 1867, but the results of its labours 
never met with a sufficiently successful re-, 
spouse on the })art of the /tiwers to warrant a 
re-oonveniug of the conference. 




Certainly no more praiseworthy, prudent, 
and intelligent elFort to bring about uniform 
coinage has ever been made, but it merely 
demonstrated that any such uniformity among 
nations, differing widely in habits ami 
customs, eannot be seemed at one bloAV, but 
must come, if over, as t^ie Result of a very 
gradual evolutionary juneess. 

The secofid international monetiiry con- 
ference was called by the United Slates of 
Amcj’ica in piirsuaneo of an act of congress 
dated 28th Februaty 1878, which directed 
the President to invite the governments of 
Kuro])e to join in a “ conference to adojtt a 
common jatio between gold and silver for the 
])urpose of establishing ijiternationally Ihe use 
of bimetallic money, and securing fixity of 
lelative value between those tAVo metals.” 
Faith in international bimetallism as a remedy 
for ntonehiry evils had gained ground since 
18t)7. The silver production of the U.S. had 
attained iitmoiisti proportions, and had secured 
'i«Nru indrsby great jiolitical iidluencc in con- 
gi-ess. The U.B. silver commission had made 
an elaborate rcjioil in 1876, Germany was well 
estublislied on a gold basis, and German silver 
had disl 111 betl the market and tin catened greater 
depreciation. Some form of international bi- 
metallism seemed feasilile, and llie question of 
7'atio, it was thouglit., was tlio great obstacle 
wfiicb a cGrifereiice might settle. The confer- 
ence met in Paris, ]6tli August 1878. Twelve 
countries were uqireseiited. Germany alone of 
tlio great powers declined to participate. 

The United, States submitted two pro})Ositions : 
— (I) “It is the oj)iuion of this assembly that it 
is not to be <iesired that silver .should be excluded 
fioiii ^ree coinage in Europe and the United States 
of America. On the contrary, the as.senibi^' 
believe that it is dcsiivable that the unre.stricted 
coinage of sih'er, and its use as money of im- 
liniih’d legal tender, should be retained where they 
exist, and,'* as far as practicable, restored where 
they have ceased to cxist.” (2) “The use of 
both gold and silver as unlimited legal tender 
money may be safely adopted ; tirsb by equali.s- 
i.ig them at a relation to be fixed by international 
jigreement ; and .secondly, by granting to each 
metal at the rioatioii fixed equal terms of coinage, 
making no diseTiiuinalion between tliem.” 

These propositioiKS were discussed at great length, 
and much documentary evidence wa.s presented, 
from several countries, bearing on their coinage 
and their attitude towards .silver. The collective 
answers of the K.iropcaii poAvers, with the excep- 
tion of Italy, to the proposi lions of the United 
States were i)rc.scnted at the seventh and last 
session, 29th August, in the following form 
“ The delegates of tlie European states represented 
in the conference, having maturely considered the 
jiroiiosals of the representatives of the United 
States, recognise (1 ) that it, is nece.s.sary to maintain 
in the world the monetaiy functions of silver as 
well os tho.se of gohjjilhut that the selection for 
ase of one or the /flier of the two metals, or of 
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both simul! vueously, should be governed by tht 
special position of < acli state or gionp of states. 

(2) That the qno.sf.ion of the restriction of the 
coinage of silver should equally he left to the 
discrefion of each state or gionj) of state.s, acemd- 
ing to tlie particular circumstances in aaIhcIi they 
may find thcm.selvc.s })l:iccd ; and the more so, in 
that tlie <h.stiirbance produced duri^ the recent 
years in the silver market has varioirsly affected 
the monclary situation of the several conntric.s. 

(3) That ihe diffeicncos of opinion Avliich have 
ap[tearcd, and the fact that even .some of the states 
Avhieh have the double standard find it impossible 
to enter into a inntinil engagement with regard to 
the free coin.age of silver, exclude the di.seu.SHion of 
the adojitioii of a common ratio hi'lvvca'ii Die two 
inetaks.” 'J’he delegates of the United States, in 
replying to these answers, stateil that they had 
come to the conference cxjiressly to enter into 
a mntnal cng.agcnncnt for tlie (ree coinage of .silver, 
and tliat.the failure of jitfaining any jmietical 
re‘'Ult3 did not re.sL with them. 9'he Italian 
delegates maintained that the conference “in 
sy.stematically avoiding to pronounce ilsidf njion 
the pos.sibility or impossibility of a fixed lelation, 
to be c.slabli.shed by Avay of international tre.aty, 
between coins of gold and silver, leaves its task 
unfiiikshed.” 'J’hcy further claimed that the Frencli 
ratio could be m.'iint.iinod by France, England, and 
the United States. 

The third international moneta’"y ronfercnco 
was convened by joint .'vetion of the French 
and American governments, “to examine and 
adoj>t, for the purpo,sc of submitting ilie same 
to the govcriimciit.s reprc.senlcd, a ])lan and a 
system for the efitabli.sbmcnt of the use of gold 
and silver as bi-metallic money according to a 
.settled rekativo value between those metoks.” 
I’lie conference met at Paris in July 1881, and 
held thirteen sPs.sions. 

Nineteen countries were represented. At the close 
the following declaration Ava.s made in the name of 
Ihe French and American gOA’^ernments : — “(1 ) 'Phiut 
the depreciation and gi'eat fluctuations in the value 
of silver relatively to gold are injurious to commerce 
and to the general orosperity, and the establishment 
of a fixed ratio of value between them would pro- 
duce the mo.st important benefits to the commerce 
of thv Avorld. (2) That a bi-metallic convention 
entered into by an imiiortant group of states 
for the free coinage of both silver and gold at a 
fixed ratio and Avith full legal-tender faenlty, would 
eaiu.se and maintain a stability in the relative value 
of the two m^als suitable to the interests and 
requirements of commerce. (3) That a convention 
which should include England, France, Germany, 
and the United States, witli, the concurrence ol 
other states, Avhich this combination would assure, 
would be adequate to produce and maintain 
throughout the commercial world the relation 
betAvIcn the tAvo melals that such convention 
should adopt. (4) That any ratio noAv, or lately, 
in u.se»by any commere-ial nation, if sy adopted, 
could be nKiintaincd, but that the adoption of the 
ratio If)^ to 1 Avould accomplish the object with 
le.ss disturbance to existing monetary systems than 
any other ratio.” 
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T]iis fleclaratioii iiict with outspoken opposition 
especially from Mr. Forsell of Sweden, who said 
that it was l)ctt(;r to acknowledge at once that Iji- 
iiictallism hud collapsed, and tliut the resolutions 
of the Eiii' 0 [»oan delegates at the conference of 
1878 sliouJil be re-ufhtmed. The confcience 
ail.jouvned to I2th Aprd 1882, to give lime lor 
further iiislmciioiis from the several governments 
and si*o])e to diplomatic negotiations, but was 
never reconvened. 

At the intei national exhibition ol 1889 at 
Taris, an atlcrn])t was made to oig.ijiise a 
monetary conlereiico. A number ol sessions 
wore hehl and many eminent persons took part. 
The lejiort of the discussions can be found in 
the general leports of the exhibition. Tins 
conference, however, is rarely mentioned as one 
of the international conforenees, because no 
ollicial imixiitance was attached to its proceed* 
ings, and its delegates were not ajipointed 
directly by their respootive governments for 
tills pur] lose. 

'I'lio lonrth international conhwcnce was 
called by the United Stales “for the purpose 
of conferi-ing as to wliat measine, if any, can 
be Uiken to incrcaso the use of silver as money 
in the eurreijcy systems of nations." It met 
at Brussels, 22ud November 1892, and held 
ten sessions, udjourning 20th December to meet 
80th May 1893. Twenty countries were rcjire- 
seiited. As the United States called tlic con- 
ference, it was expected that the American 
government would have some dclinite plan to 
presiMit for securing the end in view — an increase 
in the use of silver. The instructions to the 
American delegates were extremely vague, 
sirnjily saying that they should do all in their 
power to “ bring about a stable relation between 
gold and silver . . . (and) to secure, if possible, 
an agrooincnt among the chief comnierci.al 
countries of the world h)oki^\g to international 
bimetal 1 ism . . . (and) failing to secure inter- 
national bimotalli.sm ... to secure some 
action ujiou the part of Knropcaii oountrics 
looking to a largo use of silver as currency, in 
order to [)ut an end to the farther depreciation 
of that meUl.” After some delay at the 
beginning of the conference, the representatives 
of other countries refusing to express any 
opinions until the United Slates presented a 
plan, the following gcnci’al dcclaifition was made 
on the part of the United States delegation : 

1. That the re-establisliment and maintenance 
of a fixed parity between gold and silver, and the 
continued use of both as coined money of full debt- 
paying power, would bo productive of important 
benefits to the world. 

2. That these ends can be accoraplishsd by 
removing the legal restrictions which now exist 
on the qpinage of silver into full legal ^tendcr- 
money, and restoring h^ iuternational agreement 
the parity of^ value between the metals which 
exiatod jirior *to 1873 at such ratio os may be 
decided upon by this conference. 


3. That the essential provisions of such an 
iuternational agreement should be 

1. Unrestricted coinage of both gold and 

silver into money of full debt -paying 
power. 

2. Fixing the ratio in coinage between the 

two metals. 

3. Establis]ling^ a uniform charge (if any) 

to the public for the manufacture of 
gold and silver coins.' 

The discussion of this progi-amme, which was so 
general and containeil notlihig but a re statement 
ol the. old bimetallic })OsiLibn, soon prove<l futile 
and destined to come to nought. The American 
delegates said that the complications arising from 
tlieir ignoiance of the public law of the dill'ereut 
European countries made it iiujiossihlo for them 
to outline a more detailed scheme exee})t after 
much discussion on the jiaiL of the conference. 
They called .attention to a plan which had lieen 
))roposed at the conference of 1881 by M. Moritz 
Levy to withdraw gold coins and notes 5f less 
value than 20 francs, and tliat of Adolph f^octhcer 
which w.as ]iuhlished in tlie llavihurghche liomni’ 
hade foi 23rd August 1892, and in tlpj Neue Fmie 
rressc, Vienna, 2t)th September 189'2, shortly 
prior to Dr. Suetheer’s death. Dr. Soelheer 
propo.se.d : 

1. Tlio acknowledgment of a fixed v eight of 
pure gold as a universal basis for cinrcncy. 

2. Uecoiiiing all gold and issuing no gold coins 
of less than fi'SClir) grammes of juire goM (= 20 
francs or $3.96) at mint cliarges ol 2 pel thousr|^d 
(= of 1 per cent) ami agreimient to withdraw 
from circulation all smaller gold coins within a 
period of ten years. 

3. Issue of gold eerlilhates for gohl dc]u)'.its in 
amounts, or multiples, of i'lOO gi'aimnes of pure 
gold, upon actual (lei)osits of coin. 

4. Betiremeut of all jiaj'cr immey representing 
le.ss than the value of ,0'8()65 grammes pure gold 
»iid to issue no more. 

5. lletireinent within fifteen years of all silver 
coins cuiTciit with a value of more than 10 per 
cent of the fixed minimum gold coin, and coining 
major silver coins to be receivable fo'c all public 
dues by the country issuing tliem, to any amount, 
at the ratio of 20 to 1 ; to bo legal tender to tlirice 
the amount of lowest gold coin ; coinage only on 
goveniinent account. 

6. Subsidiary silver coins to be issued as each 
country may determine. 

7. Silver cortilicates to bo issued only against 
actual deposits of major silver coins, in denomina- 
tions of half the smallest gold coin or any multiple. 

8. Mutual rej^orts of laws and opeiatious to be 
exchanged aunually. 

9. Withdrawal from compact only upon one 
year’s notice. 

These two propositions, together with that of 
Baron Alfred de Rothschild, for the establishment 
of a union of the governments represented, into a 
syndicate which should guarantee the juirchase Of 
i:r»,000,000 sterling woiih of silver annually 
for five years, provided the jiricc did not go Uf 
beyond 43 pence per ounce staiidanl, and also 
provided the United Stat^’ government continuod 
its purchases of 64,000,0(10' of ounces yearly, 



received the chief share of attention at the confer- 
ence. Suggestions, looking to the withdrawal from 
circulation of small notes and small gold coins in 
order to force more silver into use uml the issue of 
silver certilicaWs on lairs, and schemes reqniim*; 
privileged banks of issue to hohl silver as well as 
gold reserves, liad been made at the conference 
of 1881 but had attracted kittle attention. The 
discussK^ji of such measures, looking to the in- 
creased use oY silver, but maintaining strictly the 
gold standard, was the characteristic featuie of the 
Brussels conference. The jihuis alreiidy mentioned, 
as well as otiiers matle by M. Tietgen, Sir Wm. 
Uoiildswortli, M. Allard, ]\I. de Foville, M, Forsell, 
M. M. Levi, and M. Sainctelettc, were referred to 
a special committee of twelve, wliich ma<le two 
reports, in one ol‘ which the plan of M. ISloritz 
Levy was favourably recommended. The president 
of the conleronco declared that ho found it 
impossihle to keep the ensuing discus.sion to the 
.subject before the coiirerence, namely, the report 
of th^committce ; it would expand in all eases to 
a discussion of the general in-meiides of bimctallLsm. 
It was theiffore agieed tiiat the siin])le ]»ropo.sition 
(#»thc United States, respecting bimetalli.sm, be 
taken up. Long tli.seourses followed ; that of 
rieuator Jones of the United States, which covers 
100 folio pages of the Proc^S’Verhau'jc^ going into 
the greute.st detail. A few sessions of aiinle.ss 
general discussion sufliced to show that no agree- 
ment could be reached between the advocates of 
the single ami iloublc standard. The usual state- 
n^^iits th it the other countries must wait lor 
England to take the initiative in a bimetallic 
nuiuii were made, .and the usual device, adjourn- 
ment for further advice from the several govern- 
ments, was followed. The cnufcrence adjourned, to 
meet 80th May 1803, but was never re-convened. 
The debates of this Inst conference were less original 
and of le.s.'i value than those of any of the preceding 
uiics 'The questions discussed had become firmly 
rooted in tlie politics of the variom% countries, aiRl 
the di.scnssion was consequently less free and 
untrammelled. The specific propositions for 
temporary, if not permanent, relief of generally 
admitted oimgested monetary syiiqitoins, wliich to 
some extent distingnished tlie Brussels ct .derence 
from its predecessors, can hardly be said to have 
received tlie discussion and ade([nate consideration 
they de.served, so intense was the feeling on the 
general bimetallic coid.roversy. 

Since tlie adjourmnent of tlie Brussels conference 
the parliaments of England and Germany were 
both compelled by strong political pressure to pass 
resolutions (Hou.se of Commons, l^?s. 2Cth February 
1895, German Reichstag, Res. 16th February 1895) 
favouring another conference, and the congress of 
theUnited States, just previousio itsreccntadjouin- 
meut, jiassed a resolution (3rd Mai'cli 1895) provid- 
ing for the ap])ointineut of delegates should a new 
conference be called. Later (Julv 1895), all in- 
terested parties wiYe looking to the cliauccllor of 
the Gormim empire to take the initiative in calling 
another cmiference, but he did not relish the re- 
sponsibility, being disim-IIned to take action until 
forced to do so by the agrarian-bimetallic party in 
Germany. On I7th^4tarch 1896, the House of 
Oommoua agreed ^ i resolution urging ou “the 


Governmeii’ the advisability of doiug all iu theli 
power to secure by international agi-eement a 
stable monetary pai of exchange betw(;en gold and 
silver.” No immediate action however appears 
likely to follow. 

['riieoflicial jiroceedings of the various conferences 
liave been published in tlie French language under 
the general title Covftrence Monctaire Interna- 
tionale, ProcAs - verbaiix. The dates of these 
publical.ions arc us follows : 

{ 1 ) Pnh. of the MinistCre dcs offaireji Hranghes^ 
rails, Impr. imp., 1867. — (2) Ditto, Paris, Inipr, 
nat., 1878. — (3) Ditto, 2 vols, «. Sessions 1 to 8, 
avril-mai, 1881. Paiis, Impr. nat., 1881, p. 341 * 
h. Sc.''.sion8 9 to 13, jiiiii-juillet, 1881, p. 226, 
Pails, 1881. — (4) Confenntce AlmtHuire InU^r- 
nationale, 1892, Proces-veibaiix. Bruxelles, 1892, 
p. 424. 

'J'hese olficial leports have been translated into 
the various European languages by the various 
governments that jiarticiiiated. For English traus- 
laliuns, see tlie following : 

“ lUqiort of the Master of the Mint and Mr. 
Rivers Wilson on the Inter. Mon. Coiif. held in 
Palis, June 1867.” Loudon, March 1868. — 
“Diplomatic Correspondence” (U. S. Cong. Pub.), 
2iid Sess. 40tU Cong., vol. i 1867-68, pp. 295-380. 
(Contains the diploin. cor. of the American goveru- 
nieiit, the report of the U.S. commissioners, and 
tlie full text of conference of 1867.) — International 
Monetary Conference, 1878. Wasliington, Govt. 
Printing Olliee, 1879. Sen. Exec. Doc. , No. 58, 
4.5th Cong., 3rd Sess., p. 910. (A huge volume 
containing Englisli translation of [iroeeedings and 
several hundreil pages of historical material, 
collectcil by S. Dana Horton, bearing on monetary 
treaties and the monetary que.stiou in general.) 
Proceedings of the International Monetary Con- 
ference, 1881 (April, May, June, and July). 
Washington, 1877, p. 558. H. R. Misc. Doc. 
396, pt. 3, 49th Cong. 1 Sess. Proceedings of the 
Brussels Monetary Conference. Washington, 1893, 
Govt. Printing Olliee, 

For Bunimarie8#uf the proceedings and brief 
discussion of the work of the .several conicreiices, 
.see Coinage Laws of the UmU’d States, 1792-1894, 
4th cd,, Washinglon, 1894, p. 847. Also Alone- 
iarjf Systems of i/m 'Xarld, by M. L. Miihleman, 
pp. 170-176, New Yoik, 1895. (Not always free 
Irom .slight errors in statement of facts).] 

8. M‘c. n. 

MON EY. The term ‘ ‘ money ” is ajiplicd to 
any commodity, whatever its substance or its 
form, which, f'liotlier by law or by convention, 
becomes the common medium of excliango in 
any community. The difficulties of Barteu 
or Tuuck, that is of direct exchange, arc so 
great that subdivision of labour and diversifica- 
tion of industry can be carried but a very little 
way ^nder such a system. Tribes iu no very 
advanced stage feel the need of a common 
medium of exchange ; hence, the history of 
money is almost co-extensivo with tfie history 
of mankind beyond tlu purely savago state. 
Oxen were used as money among the Greeks of 
the Homeric jieriod. Shcej) served the Italian)! 
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at a later period, as the common medium of 
exeliaiigo. After the abandonment of Britain 
by the Romans, we find the inhabitants, in tlie 
scarcity of coin, returning to the use of “living 
money,” especially in Scotland and Wales. 
“ It is very })ossiblo,” says Sir TTcnry Maine, 
“that kine were first exclusively valued for 
their flesh and milk ; but it is clear that, in 
very early times, a distinct and special im- 
portance belonged to them as the instrument 
or medium of exchange.” Cattle and sheep 
may be a good money or an inconvenient 
money, according to the circumstances of the 
community. In a pastoral state they present 
many advantages. They carry themselves, 
and thus avoid one of the objections to the 
employment of grain. The ojjportunities for 
grazing which everywhere exist, and the 
familiarity of all persons with guarding and 
tending aniTuals, reduce the trouble and risk of 
using them. On the other hand, cattle and 
sheoi> have two serious drawbacks as money. 
The first is, that each animal represents too 
large an expenditure of labour to answer in 
small jmrehases. Even calves and lambs 
scarcely moot the requirements of “change.” 
The second drawback is, want of uniformity in 
quality. Even in a picked herd or flock 
there is groat room for choice. If goods are 
sold for cattle or sheep, the buyers will pay in 
the smallest and lankiest sjiecimens to be 
found. This was the exjjerience of the 
Massachusetts colony so long os cattle were 
received in payment of taxes. If such 
disadvantages attend the use of “living 
money” even in a pastoral state, the cost of 
keeping them and the risk and trouble which 
attend their mnture and cu.^slody in any highly 
civilised state arc so great as absolutely lo 
preclude theii use. Of tlie cereals, wheat, 
corn, and rye have extensf/ely fulfilled this 
office. These and other grains have two 
important qualifications for such uso : (1) the 
being in universal leqiiest for consumption as 
food ; and (2) in allowing abuost indefinite 
subdivision. But they are subject to two 
serious drawbacks : (1) in the gi'cat weight of a 
quantity which represents a day’s labour ; and 
(2) through their liability to deterioration from 
rust, insects, excessive moisture, undue heating, 
or the mere passage of time. 

The literature of travel is full of stories 
regarding the rice money of the Coromandel 
shore, the cacao • money of tho aboriginal 
Mexicans, the oil money of llie Ionian islands, 
the rock-salt money of Abyssinia, tho wampum 
money of tho early New Englander^ the 
tobacco money of Maryland and Virginia in 
the same period, the tea money of the [Prussian 
fairs, the date money of the African oases, the 
beaver and aaalskin money of many northern 
countries, and a host of other commodities 
adopted, in one place or another, for meeting 


the requirements of a common medium of 
exchange. One great class of substances have 
a peculiar inii)ortance in the history of money, 
fiom the earliest times and amid a wide circle 
of nations. Tho metals, especially seven of 
them, have been found to possess in a high 
degree the mat tvial^ properties reqiiiicd. Iron, 
lead, tin, and copper, one or anotlj,cr, early 
became the money of most lof tho countries 
whoso history is known. The money of 
Lacodienion was of iron ; and this metal, at 
least until recent times, served the inhabitants 
of Senegambia ; Sweden, when impoverished 
by tho wars of Charles XII., went back to the 
use of Copper Money (q.v.). Lead was 
extensively cmjfioycd in exchange by the early 
Romans and the early English ; and is still 
given and taken in Bnrinah in small payments. 
Tin was used by the Mexicans as money, even 
after silver and gold were known, it was 
long so enijiloyed in Sweden ; and more 
recently seivcd in that capacity «imong the 
Chinese, along tho shores of ^ the Muiny 
peninsula, and in Prince of Wales' Island. Of 
the four metals named, hovover, copper has 
the gicatcst iin])ortancc in tho history of 
money. From its higher cost of production it 
superseded iron when that metal came, in tho 
development of mining industry, to possess a 
value for its hulk uiisuited to the uses of 
exchange ; while yet silver was too precious Tor 
the ordinary transactions of daily life. During 
the silver famine of tho middle ages, copper 
came back to be the piincijial money of the 
people of Eiiro]>e. Tho emplojinent of cojqw 
in a diminishing degree has continued in 
Europe and Ainerica neaily down to our ovm 
day ; but this iiietol, or recently the closely 
fdlied bronze, has now sunk in all civilised 
states to the rank of “ token - money,” or 
change. Over no small part of tlie w’orld, 
however, it is stQl an important element in 
the monetary circulation. We have now to 
siicak of a fifth metal. Between 1828 and 
1845 tho emperor of Russia sought to bring 
platinum into use os a money metal ; but the 
effort failed, owing to the extreme difficulty of 
rendering that metal from ingots into coin, and 
from coin into ingots, as the exigencies of 
exchange might require. 

Of all the metals, two have enjoyed a 
pre-eminence in the history f money which hai| 
given them tho name of tin, . eeoious Metals. 
Not that they are tho most costly. Several are 
more valuable even than gold ; but this is true 
only of metals found in extremely limited 
quantity, like iridium or venadium, far below 
the requirements of a general medium of 
exchange. Of the two precious metals, silver 
was first used as money. Wo read of it in 
early Hebrew history. It was long coined by 
tho Greeks and Romant; while gold remained 
merely treasure, devoted to \ gal and sacerdotal 




URos. The extreme beauty of silver, with its 
numerous applications to the economy of life, 
make it an object of admiral.ion and dcsiie 
among peo})lo of all degices of social advance- 
mont. Kiisily fusible, highly ductile, neaily 
imperishable, silver would have filled our 
utmost conception of a iAtmc;f-metal did not 
the eartjj yield one Iraiiscendeut product, in 
comparison ^v^ftll which oven silver fades from 
desire. “ The compeudious value of gold,” to 
use Mr. Jacob’s exp.-cssion, allowhig a vast 
amount of purchasing power to bo concentrated 
for conveyance or concealment in little bulk ; 
its durability, its fusibility, ductility, and 
malleability, ])ropertie3 of the highest import- 
ance for the {un poscs of coinage and circulation, 
and its numerous uses in the industrial and 
decorative arts, — all these combine to make it 
chief of money-metals. 

Th#foiegoiiig aie among the articles which 
have served the world in one stage or another 
of social ai^vanecmont, as the common medium 
oN‘'xcliaiig(^ It is of the essence of money 
that all persons who have anything to sell 
shall take it as a mailer of course. The 
extensive use of an article in exchange does not 
iiocessaiily make it money. Those transactions, 
however numerous and important, may be 
nothing but acts of barter. So long as men 
take au article in exebangc, having any great 
deguoe of uie'erlainty as to their finding a 
])cr.sori who will take it from them ; so long as 
men accept it with the feeling that it is some- 
thing which they arc buying, and which they 
will have to sell over again, something for 
which they must needs hunt up a purchaser, 
that articiG is not money. Anything to be 
money mu.st have acceptability so uearljj 
universal that practically every person who has 
any product or service to dispose of will fi-ccly 
take it, in preference to seeking, at the time, 
the specificjjroducts or services which Jie may 
require fioni others, since he is fully ’^sured 
that with this thing, money, he can, at times 
and in form and in amount to suit his 
immediate necessities, obtain what he shall 
doshe. Each person, thus, whatever his place 
in the industrial order, accepts money without 
reference cither to his own need to consume 
any of the particular article so used, or to the 
character or the credit of the person who offers 
it. When he has anything to sell, he takes 
money from any man, because he knows that 
any other man will hike it ^Vom him whenever 
he wishes in his turn to buy. If an article 
reaches this degi'ee of acceptability, it becomes 
money, no matter what it i j niaae of or why 
people want it. The carved pebbles formerly 
used by Ac Ethiopians, the wampum wliicli 
circulated in tlio 17 th century between the 
New England colonists and the natives, the 
glass beads used aloitf the Arabian Gulf, the 
shells and red falftbers employed throughout 


the isles of the Indian Ocean, were all money, 
though capable of serving no purpose but that 
of ornanieiit and decoration. 

Wo have thus far spoken of the principal, 
the charactciLstic function of money, namely, 
that of the common medium of exchange. 
This is the distinguishing office of money. 
Whatever does this is money. But incident- 
ally, money performs another important service 
to exchange, namely, by furnishing a price-list, 
or price-current, of all articles in the market. 
Since these are, by turns, exchanged for money, 
each is expressed in terms of money ; and, 
ill consequence, all can at once and readily ho 
conqiared among themselves a.s to value. The 
value of any article in terms of money is called 
its PiiiCE. The foregoing otlicc of money has 
been terined by economists generally that of 
a measure of value; but that term is not 
desciiptive, and lias proved bigbly misleading. 
A better .stalcment would be that money in 
this connection fulfils the ollice of the common 
denominator in exchange, or denominator of 
values (see Denomixatoi!, Co.mmon). The 
numerators cwisist of the jirices of the several 
articles in the inaiket ; and, inasniuch as the 
deiioininator is common to all, thaso can readily 
1)0 com pai ed among themselves. Some ecoiio- 
ini.sts have made tlio mistake of sjieaking of 
this as an independent, and even as the 
piiiu:i}»al otlicc of money. Thus, Mr. Mill says 
that “ the first and most obvious ” of tho 
inconveniences of doing without money would 
be “ the want of a common measure of values ” : 
and Prof. Francis Bowen says, “We can do 
without money as a medium of exchange, and 
can even barter commodities for other com- 
modities without the use of any medium. But 
we cannot do without money as a common 
standard or measure of value.” Even Prof. 
Jevons writes os if one article might serve as 
a medium of exchange, while another might 
servo as a measure of value, iu tlio same 
conimuiiity. Bul it ought to be perfectly 
evident on a moment’s rcllection that it is only 
by, and through, an article being used as the 
common medium of exchange, that we obtain 
the pi ices which make up the jirice-lLst or 
price-current. Consequently, if we did with- 
out money as^the medium of exchange, wo 
should perforce have to do without it as the 
denominator of values. Having thus seen the 
two ways in which money, even in societies 
but a little advanced industrially and com- 
mercially, facilitates exchange, allowing tho 
division of labour to be carried out to its 
economic maximum, time and place considered, 
we are prepared to make a better statement 
than Uiat yet offered regarding the jirimitive 
function of money; and we say that money 
serves as the common medium of exchange ; (a) 
disjMuising \vith “the double coincidence of 
wants and of possessions,” to use the phrase of 
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Prof. Jevona, which is involved in direct 
exchange ; {b) furnishing a price-enrreni of all 
commodities in the market. 

Regarding the ]tliiloso|)hy of money in its 
uses thus far described, there is practically no 
dilference of oj)inion among economists of 
standing. The value of mo}iey is admitted by 
all to be governed by the operation of the 
ordinary law of demand and supply. There 
being — in any community, at any time, 
according to the state of the arts and according 
to the extent to which the division of labour 
has been cairied, — an economic need or demand 
for a certain amount of money-rvork to be done, 
in carrying commodities from producers to 
consumers, the quantity of tlie money-thing 
which is available to do that work will 
determine its value. If shells constitute the 
money of a community living by the sea, then, 
if ther(i be much cvehanging to be done, that 
is, if there be a large demand for shells to 
effect exchanges, and if shells bo scarce, each 
shell will have a high value. Prices will bo 
correspondingly low, that is, a large amount of 
commodities will sell for but few shells. If 
the aujq)ly of shells be suddenly iiicimscd, as 
by a great storm bringing them up on to the 
shore, tlio value of shells will fall ; that is, 
prices will rise. The relation of the value of 
I)rimitive money to cost of production is, witli 
a single exccjitioii to be liereafter noted, the 
same as in the case of any commodity not 
used as money. If the cost of production of 
that which serves as money is diminished, as 
by improvements in an art or by the discovery 
of new resources in nature, tlie supply will be 
incj’easod, and its value will fall in consequence, 
that is, prices will rise. If the cost of 
^wodnctioii of that which serves as money is 
mcrea.sed, as by the exhaustion of natural 
resources, its 8upj»ly will flHl off ; its v.alue, 
demand remaining constant, wdll be enhanced, 
that is, prices will fall. The oxcejition above 
referred to is that noted by Mr. Mill, namely, 
that, while a prospective increase or decrease 
of supply, ill the case of any commodity not 
used as money, generally results in its price 
falling or rising without awaiting tlic marketing 
of the new supply, the value of money only 
changes — demand being all along assuiiuMl 
constant — witli the actual changes of siijqily, 
inasmuch os jirices are the result of real 
exchanges of commodities for money. 

Having thus sthted the law of primitive 
money, let us now proceed to observe the action 
of money in societies industrially and com- 
inercially advanced, and into which tredit 
enters. In sncli societies, goods are not always 
exchange!^ for money at the time ; an equivalent 
is not always or perhaps habitually given on 
the sjiot. Future payment is often stipulated 
for ; and a ne^ifr money- function appears, that of 
the standaid of deferred payments. Wo we | 


thus able to give a full and final definition ol 
money, namely, that it is tliat which serves 
(1) os the common medium of exchange, (a) 
disjjensiiig with the double coincidence of 
wants and of possessions involved in barter ; 
(b) furnishing a juice - current of all the 
commodities in Ihe piarkct. (2) As the stan- 
dard of deferred |)aymcnts. To p^t it in 
another form, money is that wliiclf passes freely 
from hand to hand, in full i»ayment for goods, 
ill final discliarge of indebtedness, being accepted 
e jually without refereneef to tlie character or 
credit of the person tendering it, and without 
the intention on the ]»art of the })orson receiving 
it himself, to consume or enjoy, or otherwise 
use it than by jiassiiig it on, sooner or later, in 
exchange. 

The introduction of credit into the commerciM 
and indiistiial society, devolving ujion money 
the additional funutioii of a standard of daferred 
jiayments, has hindered the unanimous con- 
currence of economists as to what mc»iey exactly 
is, and as to what money exactly^ does. TJJie 
use of credit instruments, tlie introduction of 
bills of excliange, drafts, and chetjiics, and the 
accnimilation of dej)osits in banks, introduce 
an element into tlic philosojihy of money which 
it is dillicult to resolve to the satisfaction of all 
thinkei-s and Avriters. Some insist on regarding 
every form and instrument of credit as a j)art 
of tlie monetary circulation ; some on treatfiig 
bills of exchange and bank deposits, at any rate, 
in this way ; others, still, regard bank depo.sits, 
at the least, as money, since cheques are freely 
drawn on tliese for the discharge of indebtedness. 
Lord Overstone (see Jones Lovd) may bo re- 
garded as the leader of the school of w'rilers who 
classify bank deposits as moJioy. Prof. Sj duwick 
fields the same view, and would alter the delini- 
tioii given above by substituting the words 
“ from owner to owner,’' in jdaee of the words 
“from band to hand." A great deal is to be 
said oneiiher side of tin’s question, and there is 
no present reason to siijqiose that a general 
agreement on the subject can be reached. Tlie 
wj-itcr contenhs himself with presenting his 
own reasons for holding that ci-edit instniments 
generally, viz. bank accounts, bills of exchange, 
and cheques drawn on deposits in bank, should 
be excluded from the category of money. 

These reasons are as follows : — Let us revert 
for a moment to the primitive condition of 
industry and trade, bofi credit has beeri 
introduced. Money servos here as the gonoitil 
medium of exchange ; yet barter may in many 
instances bo resorted to. These acts of direct 
exchange reduce, to that extent, tlie field foi 
the ojwatiou of money. They diminish, by 
just so much, the money work to bdf'dono, and 
by consequence, the demand for money. Rut 
no one looks on them as a part of the money 
supply ; no one regards fruits of barter os in aiy? 
souse constituting a use money. In an 




advanced industrial and commorcial state, 
credit limits the iield for tlio oiwralion of 
money, as barter did in a })iimitive state. Tlie 
nnitual cancellation of indebtedness, wliicli tlie 
intT'odiiction of credit effects through the use 
of book accounts, bank deposits, etc., wilhdraws 
A ccitain, it may be a va^t, Iwdy of exchange 
transactions fi-oAi the held in wliich money 
operates ; bU \aithin tliat field, thus reduced, 
itioiioy docs its work in jirecisely the same way, 
aud as completely under the ordinary law of 
supi»ly and demand («eo Demand ; Supply and 
Demand) as, in the piimitivo slate, money did 
its work within the field of exchanges which 
had been diminished by barter. After all that 
credit can do in the mutual cancellation of 
indebtedness, ihoro still remains, in the 
community most highly advanced, even where 
banking has been cai-ried to its utmost limits, 
a vast volume of transactions which must be 
effected by the use of money. The sudicient 
proof thatuLheso must be effected by the use of 
l••4)ney i.s found in the fact that they are so 
ellbcted, for nioucy would not be used, since its | 
use involves expcn.so, unless this weie economic- 
ally necessary. Money being thus necessarily 
employed over a vast field of exchange; 
transactions, after all the efficiency of credit 
is exhausted, the value of money within that 
field is determined ^trocisely as it was determined 
before credit was introduced. There being a 
certain rpiantity of the monoy-woik to ho done, 
the quantity of the moiioy-thing available to 
do that work fixes its value. If there bo moie 
of it, its value will fall and ju ices will rise. If 
there bo lefts of it, its value will rise and jirices 
will fall. The exchange transactions Mhich, in 
tin- result, are cancelled by the use of credit, 
sinijily diminish by so much the field in whi8h 
money would (itborwiso o[)ci ate. In tin’s respect 
they correspond exactly to acts of barter in 
j)r’uiitive comm unities. It is true that if tlie 

quantity of money bo diminished aiu^ its value 
in consequence rises, there will bo an economic 
effort to exjiaiid the range of the mutual 
cauGollatioii of indebtedness, since, as was said, 
the use of ‘money always involves a certain 
expense ; while, if the quantity of money be 
increased, there ^vill be a tendency to relax 
efforts to .secure the widest jiossible cancellation 
of indebtednc.ss, and in consequence, a larger 
body of exchange transactions will involve the 
u.se of money. But it remains tnie that, 
however the hold in which money operates may 
be broadened or nairowod by sucli a cause, it is 
that field which determines the amount of 
money-work to be done, that is, the demand 
for money ; wliii'e fh-i supply of money will be 
in nowis# affected exce[)t as its higher or lower 
value at the time may stimulate or retard its 
production. 

But it may be Grf<ed, if bills of exchange 
and bank depo^ are not to l>e treated os 


money, ohall bank notes bo so regarded ? We 
may answer, “ 'I'es. " Jiank notes do the moncy- 
woi-k and aio therefore the money- thing. 
'When issued by inslitutiona of nndoiiblcd 
solvency, they j)ass freely from hand to hand, 
in full jjayment for goods, in final discharge of 
indebtedness, leaving no trace of their course, 
such as cheques aud hills of exchange do thi ough 
siiccc.ssive endorsements. They are aceejited 
without reference to the chai-aeter or the credit 
of the jiersou who ojfers tliem, except solely as 
the bad chai’acter of that jiersou might require 
more scrutiny to ascertain that the notes were 
gcimino. His mind satisfied on that jioiiit, 
whoever lias sold goods receives the notes of 
solvent hanks precisely .as he would receive 
gold or .silver coin, even though the man 
offering them were a well-known loguo. Bank 
notes are, therefore, in cveiy sense, money. 
Bills of exchange and bank dejiosifs are merely 
instruments for the mutual caneollalion of 
indebtedness, and are not nifuioy. 

We have thus jiassed through the entire 
extent of the functions of money, dwelling long 
eiiongh upon each to ho able to see wdiat money 
is and wliut money docs. In ordei’ to unticijiato 
objections and to resolve doubtful cases, it is, 
however, do.sirable to sjieak iiioie .at leiigtli of 
each of these functions by turns. And, first, 
of the medium of exchange, tJiat is, of money 
as dispensing with the double coincidence of 
w'ants and of possessions, inijilied in barter. 
It will be observed that every use of money 
involves a double transaction. Instead of 
commodities being exchanged directly for each 
other, each in its turn is sold for money ; aud 
the comiiiodity desired is jiurchased W'itli that 
money. Thei'c are, thus, Iavo traiisaction.s in 
place of one ; hut, as the accejitauce of money 
[ is universal and a matter of com’so, tlioso two 
* transactions invflvo Jess, jirobably far less, 
j)ossibly almost indefinitely less, effort than 
w'ould direct-excliange, where it is essential to 
find some one .vh'^ not only "wants what you 
hive, but has what you want. In order to 
se< -ire and maintain the universal n(;cej)tability 
of money, it is, in jirirnitivc societies, necessary 
that the aiticle adopted for this use shall he 
some material thing, having intrinsic jwoperties 
whicli make it an object of general de.sLre for 
its ow'ii sake.® When, however, w'c advance to 
contemplate highly civilised societies, wo find 
them sometimes using as money an article 
whose value depends entirely on convention or 
law. Bank notes are not things useful in 
themselves; while the difference between a 
banjt note for five, aud a bank note for ten 
pounds exists only in the substitution of one 
arbit^-ary symbol for another. Mutual con* 
fidenco or legal authority entering, i\ ceosca to 
be essential, however desirable it may continue 
to bo, that the article used as money shall 
I be something liaving useful properties. The 
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savage builds bis canoe of materials every 
mrt of which will float (»f itself ; the civilised 
nan coiisiriicts his ship out of iiiatcrials every 
)art of which by itself would sink to the 
)ottom. The dillercnce betwetm savage money 
ind civilised money is not less remarkable. 
It is universal confidence or universal respect 
'or law nliich enables modern societies to 
aibstitiite for that “material ecpiivalcnt or re- 
)omj)ense,”~to use the i)hrase of AI. Chkvamicji 
— wliich is the characteristic of all jirimitive 
moneys, a money of mere eonvention, like bank 
notes or government paper. Yet for the same 
reason the ])ossihility of a serious catastroj)ho 
alwaj^s attaches to such money. If conlidenco 
fails, if the Jint of government is canied beyond 
the limits of ohedicncc, the accei)tability of the 
money may gradually or abruptly cease (see 
Fiat AIonly) ; and an industrial and commeicial 
syslem which has been built uj) on the basis of 
such a monetary circulation may be shattered 
or brought to ruin. A view of these evil 
possibilities attending all money into which 
credit cntcjs, or to nhich mutual confidence is 
essential, has causeil many e.vcellent writers, 
especially in Anioiica, to deny the name money 
to aiiytliing wliich is not a “ material equivalent 
or recom]»ensc,” and especially to govcnmiciit 
issues. Those writeis make the mistake of 
saying that government paper is not money, 
when they really mean to say that it is had 
money, l^'ow, wholly in addition to the 
distinction between money and iiot-inoney, wo 
have the distinction between good money and 
had money. Anything is money which does 
the money-work, even thoiigli it docs this with 
less of convenience and with mom of danger 
than would some other Ihiiig. During tlic 
paper * money period of the United States, 
namely, from 18011 to 1879, “greenbacks” 
unquestionably perfonned the ofKccs of 
money. They circulated with tlie utmost 
freedom ; they were checrfally and even eagerly 
I’ceeived ; men worked for them or gave goods 
for thorn, without challenge or question ; they 
furnished a “price current” as clear and 
intelligible as ever did gold in such use ; they 
were, with the single exception of the distant 
and isolated conmiunities on the Pacific coast, 
the standard of deferred payments uiiiversally 
employed. Tlicroforc, greenbacks were money. 
At the same time, being in exT.ess, they inflated 
prices, excited to speculation, kept industry 
and trade in a state of agitation, and caused a 
continual transfer of wealth from the productive 
to the speculative classes. They wore, there- 
fore, bad money. „ 

Money of mere convention has liability to 
two evils. The first is, that not being a 
“ material' equivalent or reconij/ense,” it is 
subject te be issued in excess. FJspecially is 
this tine of (uper put out directly by the 
govninmeut. l^ot the wants of trade, but the 


exigencies of the treasury, are apt to determine 
the amount of issues ; and whenever such issues 
lake place in excess of the wants of trade, they 
almost inevitably go from had to worse. Prices 
become inflated, s])eeiilation sets in, and there is 
often both a jiopular and a fiscal demand for still 
larger issues, to siastain the inflated })ri(:cs (see 
Assignat; BumoN^CoiuMiTTJE, Rkpout of; 
Inconvertible Cuiirency). , Yfit th^re are 
liistorical instanocs of such money being issued 
and maintained without cxeess, or, at any rate, 
marked excess, througli tlae exceptional })rud- 
ence and moral courage of legislators or fiscal 
anihorities. On the other hand, as in Fi’anco 
after tlie war of 1870, the natural or material 
forms of money cannot be increased aibi- 
trarily. Being products of labour, they can 
only be increased by the apjilieation of cor- 
rcsjionding amounts of labour to their pro- 
duction. They have in this a safc^iard 
against excess which is lacking in all moneys 
of mere convention. The second ev^ liability 
of money of couveiitioii arises from the fagfc 
that the force of such convimlithi has its 
tonitorial limits, whether those of a small 
commuiiity or those of a laige stale. Owing 
its acceptance to ouinenlion withm those limits, 
any local excess cannot he reduced by c.xporta- 
lion. Such money has no nalmal drainage. 
AVherever it is 2 )ouied out, it makes a swamii. 
On the other hand, the nmteiial forms ff 
money arc subject to exportation tocomniunitios 
which have no nisjiect for local eonvention 
other than their own, but whieli have personal 
or social wants that may bo satif-tied by the 
intrinsic pro])eities of these arliclrs. The 
e\i»ortahihty of money rcii'’hes its highest jioint 
in the ease of gold and silver. The demand 
t(^- these metals being universal, any local 
excess anywhere is at once drained olf ; and 
each community retains only so much as is 
required to kceji its own jirices on a level, cost 
of tiunsjiortation being taken into' account, 
with prices in the conn trios with which it 
trades. The bcneticial influence of this on 
commerce, and in the second degree upon 
production, e.annot be over-estimated. It is, 
indeed, almost essential to the maintenance of 
the vast system of modern jiroduction. During 
the jiajier- money jieriod of the United States 
already referred to, jirices, owing to the non- 
ex portability of the Greenback, were out of 
all relation to the general ■ ^es of commerce. 
The exporter sold his goods lor gold, and then 
sold the gold for whatever it would bring at 
the time, in the local money. Trade, and in 
consequence, production, became highly specu- 
lative, with the most mischievous results to 
the industry of the country, not to» speak of 
grave social and political evils. 

But, even in cases where, through exceptional 
j)rudence and courage on part of the govern- 
ment, i)apor is not issued^in excess, very 



consideraWe evils may yet l>e 2 >i’oduced by the I 
Use of such iiioiioy. During the suspension of 
sj)ccie jiaynuiiits by the Bank of Fj-aiico, from 
1871 to 1877, the premium on gold w:is, by 
the remarkable sagacity of the dii-ectois, ko}»t 
at a very low figiu'e, almost vanishing at every 
favourable tm-n of trade^ ¥et even this was 
not without rrtomentous consequences to the 
commerce Af Uiat country. In his valuable 
work, Jjomhaid Street^ published at about the 
close of that period, Mr. Ikgchot remarked : — 
“The note of the* Bank of France has not, 
indeed, been do])reciatcd enough to disorder 
ordinary ti-ansactions. But any depreciation, 
however small, even the liability to deprecia- 
tion without its reality, is enough to disoi'der 
exchange transactions. Tliey arc calculated to 
such an extent of Ihieness, lliat the change of a 
decimal may he fatal, and may turn a profit 
into*a loss. Accoi'diiigly, London has hccomo 
the solo great settling house of exchange 
tiansacti^is in Europe, instead of being, as 
•Vmerly, one of two." 

Lot us now consider the second function of 
money, that of the common denominator of 
values. There is no other point on nliich 
writers on money are so generally in cri’or as 
here. The cause of that eiior is largely found 
in a vi< lous terminology. Having begun by 
calling money, in tins I'clation, the measure of 
faluc, they seem to have felt tbemsclves bound 
to sliow that money does measure values. 
Thus, Prof. Fiancis Bowen writes : “ A measure 
miLst bo liomogoiicous with the thing measuied. 
As that which moasuj’es leugtli or capacity 
must itself possess length or capacity, so that 
Mdiicli measures value must have value in 
iiseil', or intrinsic value." . . . Pro^. Tliorold 
Rogers says : “ We need some common measHre 
of value as we need measures of length and 
capacity." And Mr. ]\Iill, as referred to above, 
n entions among tlie first and must obvious 
ds of*exchaiigc that of “a comm u measure 
for values of difibrent sorts." From this notion, 
that money measures values, has come the 
dictum, common to most oconomisi,3, that a 
money of more convention, not having 
Intrinsic ''Lvltje not being “a material 
recompense or equivalent," cannot perform this 
function, whatever it may do as the universal 
medium of exchange. It would apjiear that 
all this confusion has arisen from the use of a 
misleading term. If wo read further in the 
works of those writers, we find that the function 
they are really treating of is merely that of a 
common donomiiiator in exchange. Now, it is 
not essentially the office of a denominator in 
exchange to measure values ; hut only to 
express fJliem, as measured. If we contemplate 
money of jmse conve^'tion — for example, mere 
pieces of paper curiously engraved — and if we 
assume for such mo'*iy a general acceptability, i 
Buoh as money^of this kind has frequently | 


posses Jcd, and possesses to-day in many 
countries, a moment’s reflection Avili show that, 
by being actually exchanged against those 
pieces of paper, all commoditiesi in the market 
become measured as to their value, witliout 
regard to the cost of production of the money 
itself. If all jiroduccrs desii’e these pieces of 
paj)cr, and desire them very much, no matter 
for Avhat reason, then all commodities which 
have a high cost of production, and are in 
corresponding demand, will exchange for many 
pieces of the pajicr, or otherwise the supply of 
such commodities would rapidly fall off ; while 
commodities having a low cost of jiroductioii 
will exchange for few pieces of paper, .since, 
otherwise, the 8up])ly of such commodities 
would rapidly increase, which would at once 
bring down their price. In this way, that is, 
by tjie efforts of all producers to bring to 
maikct those commodities which will command 
the greatest number of these pieces of paper for 
a given expenditure of time and labour, all tbe 
commodities in tbe market Avill be dtllercnliated 
as to value, exactly as if the money consisted 
of gold or silver. With a money of gold or 
silvcj- the effort of eatjh pioducer to bi'ing to 
maikct the commodities vhich, for a given 
expenditure of time and labour, will command 
the greatest number of coins of a certain do- 
imminatiou, difleientiates all commodities in 
the market as to value, without refcicnce to the 
cost of production of the coins themselves. The 
action in the case of money of mere convention 
is identical ; and the results are just as exact. 
By the mere fact of being cxeliangcd for any 
kind of money, each commodity takes its place 
on the price-current, high up or low down, 
according to the demand for it, and according 
to the ease or difficulty with wLieh it can be 
brought to mark- 1 — that is, according to demand 
and supply. It ■ this concejition of the function 
of money as a common denominator of values, 
wliich underlies the discussion of Ideal Money 
by Sir James oi’ErAiiT and Messrs. F. Percival 
Ei,iot and Gloucester Wilson. These writers 
Av. ro far nearer the truth than their critics. 
Probably the history of philosophy furnishes no 
instance of an equally mischievous result from 
the use of a false teraiiiiology, Avith that which 
has followed the phrase, “measure of value," 
in its applicAioii to money. 

Let US now speak of the remaining fimction of 
money, that of a standard of deferred payments. 
The emergence of this function, consequent on 
the development of the ci edit-system, lays on 
tliat which shall be used as money a require- 
ment altogether additional to those made upon 
it in a state of society where all commodities 
are j^iaid for at the time of delivery. In the 
earlier state, it would not matter much, if at all, 
should the article used fluctuate widely and 
rapidly as to its own cost of production or its 
oAvn conditions of supply. But when credit is 
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given — that is, when payments are deferred, — 
it becomes at once of vast, if not supreme, 
importance that money shall remain i-casoiiahly 
stable in value, from time to liirie. It is here 
that money of mere convention displays its 
greatest weakness, since its quantity can he 
arbitrarily increased to any extent. Yet in 
this ies]»col those forms of money which have 
“ intrinsic value,” which constitute “ a material 
equivalejit or recompense,” fall far short of 
what is to bo desired. Even gold and silver, 
which, owing to their practical indeatractibility, 
remain highly stable in value from year to year, 
yet tinctuate enormously from age to age. The 
story of tlio S])aHmodie and often intermittent 
pro(i action of the precious metals has been told 
i)i other ])arts of this woik {see Gold as Stand- 
AliD). So tremendous have been the consequent 
llnctuations in value that it has frequently been 
proposed to substitute Cohn Rents, in contracts 
for conaidni-ahlc terms of years ; and, in a vast 
number of instances, rents, annuities, etc., 
have actually been stipulated for in bushels of 
wheat. The cereals, wliile they fluctuate far 
more tliau gold or silver from year to year, 
have been more stable, at least until a very 
recent date, through long peiioda of time. 
Even these, however, fall so far short of 
aniqilyiTig all the conditiojis of a good standard 
of deferred payments, that it has been by 
many wntci-s proposed to create a Tabular 
S’J’ANDA iiD, or multi})le tender, the nature and 
otfico of which will ho found described under 
the title Index Numbers. 

Another point which requires consideration 
in the philosophy of money is the ellbct of 
corruption or debasement of the coin — assuming, 
now, metal money to be in use — upon the value 
of money. There are two cases: (1) where 
corruption or debasement is univci-sal, all coins 
being alike diminished as to wcfght, or impaired 
as to fineness ; (2) where the coin lias been 
imjgularly corrupted or debased. In the latter 
situation, it is usual for writers on money to 
say that the principle known as Gke.siiaw’s 
Law will at once begin to operate. This law, 
or theorem, which derives its name from Sir 
Thomas Gre.sham, the founder of the Royal 
Exchange of London, is, as commonly stated, 
that bad money invariably diivos out good 
money. Thus expressed, the ^theorem is 
incorrect. Bad money will only drive out 
good money when the sum of the two is in 
excess of the wants of trade ; that is, in excess 
of the amount which is necessary to keep 
prices in the community on a level, cost of 
msportation being taken into account, with 
prices in the communities With which it trade.s 
So long as |)ad money and good money together 
only make up the amount which is needed, 
neither will drive the other out. Riuahdo 
correctly states the principle in his re])ly to 
C. BofiANgirET; <‘It is a mistaken theory *o 


suppose that guineas of 5 dwt, 8 gr. cannot 
circulate with guineas of 5 dwt., or less. As 
they might he in such limiled quantity, that 
both one and the otluir might actually pass in 
currency for a value equal to 5 dwt. 10 gr., 
there would bo no temiitatkn to withdraw 
either from circulation. There would be a real 
profit in retaining them,” It is only wl^en the 
total amount of money comes to be in excess 
ot the wants of trade, that exportation or melt- 
ing of the coin begins. In such a situation, 
Gresham’s law operates with almost absolute 
certainty. The expoj-ter, or the manufacturer 
of gold or silver plate, selects for his purposes 
the Coins of fullest weight or of the highest 
purity, thus withdrawing them tVom the circula- 
tion, whose averngo quality is in consequence 
reduced. This, however, goes on only so fast 
and so far as the total anioimt of money is in 
excess. Should the introdnelion of abraded or 
debased coin continue, all Ihe better coins 
would, in time, be exported or sewt to the 
melting pot. ^ •<** 

In the second case of corrnf)tion or dehase- 
meiit of the coin, viz, where such coniqition or 
debasement affects the wdiolo body of coins, the 
effect u])on the value of money constitutes one 
of the mo.st difficult questions in the philosopliy 
of this subject. Tlie WTitcr believes that the 
truth ill this matter is wholly on the side of 
Ricardo. No matter to what extent th8 
corruption or debasement has proceeded, coins 
will still pass for theii’ full denominative value, 
provided only the aim uut issued be not 
excessive. Rieaido failed, jnobably from in- 
advertence, to affix a single proviso which is 
essential to the collect ness of this statement, 
viz. that popular knowledge of the corrujition of 
th§ coin slionld not create a popular indisposi- 
lion to use tlie coin. If this w'ero to take jtloco, 
it would cause an extension of the field of 
barter or of the operations of credit. Such an 
extension of the field of barter on the one 
hand, and of the ojicratioiis of credit on the 
other, would of itself constitute a reduction 
ill the demand for coin, wdiieh would ncccs 
sarily reduce its value, that is, raise prices. 
Ricardo is unquestionably right in saying that 
there are iiunn’rous historical instances of a 
coinage largely abraded or debased, circulating 
without a corresponding reduction, if not 
indeed without any reduction at all, from its 
proper denominative value. ITie purchasing 
[)ower of money being determined wholly 
by the relations of demand and supply, govern- 
ment can, by limiting the supply, in a voiy 
large degree control the value of money. 
Ricaido even goes so far as to regard paper 
money as money upon which the Sek/nioragb 
(q.v.) is 100 t>or cent. But, while it is thus., 
in the power of government, by controlling 
the supply, largely to ii^uence the Taluo of 
paper money, the economist w]|o has a roaso^- 



able reference to tLe nature of political forces 
can never give his approval to jtaper money not 
instantly and nnooiiditionally convertible into 
coin of full value. As Alexander Haa'iiton 
says, “paper emissions are of u nature so l\eb\c 
to abuse, and it may even be aflirmed so cer- 
tain to be abused, tliat^-he Visdom of govern- 
ment jfill bo s]?o\vn in never trusting iUsclf witli 
the use of*so ’sediietivo and dangerous an ex- 
pedient.” 

It has been said that money, while it has 
value, has not j)i 1 c! 0 , tlie latter term being 
reserved to cx})ress the value of other things in 
terms of monoy. Tins is tmo, so long as one 
article only is used as money. Lot jis, 
however, take the case of a coininunity in 
wliicli botli gold and silver arc ustid in this 
relation. Since gold and silver have separate 
sources of supjily, and have also, in some 
niefftinre, iiidopoiidciit causes of demand, as e.(j. 
for use ill tlie arts, tlicn we shall have a gold- 
]»rice of i^lver, and a silvor-piice of gold. This 

the si|nation which Hi-mktm-msm (j-v.) 
couteni[)latcs ; and it is the eifort of that 
system to extinguish all picfeicnce for either 
of these metals, at a ratio agnusd upon, and 
fixed by law,— e.(j, 15^ of silver to one of gold, 
as under the Froiich law of 1803, — so that the 
gol(t-pnoe of silver and the silver-price of gold 
shall romaii] constant. 

(Tim lihn'Jiinro of money is almost measureless. A 
e()ni|)lr'te biblxi^u-apliy would form a coiisuleiable 
voluiiio. Tho ilist important writer on money was 
AaiHTOTLis; imd tliei’c is no stronger proof of the 
gnvitness of this early pliilosoplior than that his (‘on- 
ceplion of the money function still intlnonce.s seiontiftc 
thought. -As ISurojiPan society emerged from tho 
monetary co 1 lfll^ion and di.s(mlors consequent on tho 
silver famine ol the middle ago.s, Nicole Orksme, moved 
ly the ahnse.s of the Fi-cnoh com, puhlishccl m I3i)0 his 
ti^atisb on money, a work which, after b ’nglongJost 
U) the world, was, about ]S<>2, discovcicd by *the 
eminent Gonn.m economist', IIoscuer, of l^eipzig, and 
lias since liccii }mt out liy M. Wolowski, in the onginul 
Latin text, with an introduction and a Freiicli tiaus- 
1 tion. No work expresses more stiiKingly tho 
lerniciouS cdlocts of that morhm numnicus, which 
wi ought such misery among the peoideam caused such 
weakness In llio govorniiieiits of Kurope, and which had 
allhcted Fniiice with siiecial virulence. Oresme’s treat- 
moiit of tho piiiK’iples of coinage and r'lgnionige is 
characterised by groat precision. At tho Ijcginnliig of 
the Kith century, tho astronomer Coi-ernicus addressed 
to the king of Poland his treatise Monchv, Cvdeiuhn 
Itatin, which deals with the then nniveraal evil of the 
corruption and dobaseiiieiit of coin. But it was Italy 
wliieh made tho largest of the earlier contributions to 
tbe jditlosopby of the siilijoct. Mr. Stephen Couvklt. 
remarks that thi.s country was long noted for the wor.st 
monoy and the best writers on money. Tbe com of 
Italy was sunk into an abyss of discredit while 
Bkccauia and Vehki were cx])oundiiig the, true laws of 
monetary circulation, and tho works of Hcarukk! and 
Nbbi were manuals for iho mints of the eontinuut. 
Among the early KngUsh WTitors on money, say from 
1082 to 1717, tho most distinguishod names are those of 
Sir Win. Peitv, Dudley North, John Locke, William 
Low'NDES, John Law, and Sir Isaac Newtojji. In 1730 
SwuT pidilished Im Dmjncr's Letters, concerning Wood’s 
brass lian pence, more notable as an example of satire 
and invecti'^'e tliau as a contribution to the theory ot 
money. Shortly before tiio )mblication of Ad.am Smith’s 
Wealth ofNatmi'S, Sir James Sieuakt's Enquiry into the 
PrineipUsof PoHliail ’tHbuimy dejilt at length with the 
problem of njonov ; and the same writer, acuing for tho 
Giuit India (fompIFiiy, in 1772 wrote his treatise on the 


coin of Bengal. HARRirfa es.say upon money and coina 
(1767), belonging to this pcriotl, contains matter of 
historical intcicst. Adam Smith’s great work (177C) did 
not add mncli to the philosophy of money. His com* 
piitiiot and conleiiipoiiiry, David Hume, on the other 
hand, though in hiief coin^sass, made a contribution of 
no little value. Tbe suspension of specie payments by 
the bank in 1707, and the long controversy whicL 
lollow'cd tbe bullion rcjiort of 1810, gave rise to an 
immense volume of literature, miicli of it of permanent 
value. Tlie tracts and other publications of Lord Kino. 
Sir Francis Baring, It. 'J'onuEN.s, Bosanquet, Boyd, 
Muhiiet, ITill, Van-shtart, Konblanquo, General 
(Yaiifuul, Lord Laodeudale, William Beake, Arthur 
Young, Williain Huskjsson, Francis Horner, David 
Ricardo, and Henry Thornton, are deserving the 
atti-ntion of every student of monotaiy science. The 
giaiiLs of thi.s controversy were tho last four. Ricardo’s 
tracts on money perhaps occupy the highest single 
place in the literature of the subject. Lord Liverpool's 
ticatise on the Coivji of the Realm (180/^>) derives its chief 
interest fiom its relation to tho demomd isation of silver 
by the English government, in i816, Thomas and 
Matthi.as Attwood were the champions of Fiat Money. 
Following tho resumption of specie paynient.s, in 1819, 
theie came within a lew years Sir Walter Scott’s letters 
on the currency of Scutlund (Mnlachi Malagrowthcr) ; 
Sir James Graham’s Coin ami Cnryercy; Sir Henry 
Parnell’.s Ob'icrvatums on Paper Money, Bankinq, aiul 
Overlmding ; Senior’s Cui>t if UhUiLninq Money ; Jacor'h 
Inyputry into the Pmlyetion and Consumption of the 
Precients Metals; and, greatest of all, Thoui.as Tooke’s 
Inquiry into the Currency Principle, 1844. Tooko 
assumed and strongly fortified tho positions regarding 
tho operation and iiilliienco of ixijier money, which he 
afterwards assanlU'd with such ilifttingniahed ability in 
his History of Prices. Belonging to the next period, 
that, namely, between 1832 and tho time of the 
Australia and California gold discovciioa, are roulctt 
ScROPu's Examination, etc., Fullauton’s valuable work 
on The Regulation of Curinmes, iind James Wilson’b 
Capital, Currency, and Banhing. Most of tho economic 
Interest of this poiiod centred in tho action of pailia- 
ment regarding the Bank of England ; and the report 
on the bank charter, in 1833, from tho secret committee ; 
and the first and second roporis of Die select committee 
upon l)ank.s of issue, 1840 and 1811, are among the nio.st 
valuable blue books issued since tbo bullion repoitof 
1810. Peel’s act of 1844, regulating tbe privilege of 
issue, gave rise to an enormous lit.er.aturo. Chief among 
tho disputants were Thomas Tooke, Lord Ovci stone 
(Samuel Jones Loyd), Colonel Torrens, George Wardo 
Norman, James W. Gii.bart. The eh.apters regarding 
money in Mr. Mill’s great w'ork on political economy 
are among the most important contributions of this 
time to the them v of that subject. Tlio Californian 
and Anstralian diwoveries, about 18.'i0, produced several 
work.s of marker! value, particularly William Nkw- 
M arch’s New Supplies of Gold, and J. E. Caikniw’s 
Essays on the Gold Question. Maclaren’s History qf the 
Currenn; may ..o i"eiitioned. The demunotihafion of 
silver by Germany, following the American Civil War, 
inoduced a controversi.al literature rarely equalled. 
T'lo .same period has also witnessed tbe imblieation of 
some important constructive works, pre-oimiiently Mr. 
Baoehot’s Lombard St., Prof. .Ievon.s’s Monry and the 
Mcila.nim of Exchange, and Mr. Goschen’s Foreign Ex- 
cJuhvges. Mr. Eniest Seyd piiblislicd sovei.'il pamphlets 
in favour of bi-metallism early in tho course of tlie 
controversy ; Jdr. H. Hncks Gibb.s (now Lord Alden- 
haiii), Prof. H. 8. Foxwcll, and Prof. J. Shield Nicholson 
have led in the recent discussion on the same side* 
while Sir Robert Glffen and Lord Fnrrer have upbeld 
monometallism. Tho rejiort of the commons committee 
of 187rt, on the dep>eciation of silver, is of groat 
iiiiporfnnce. 

Ill the United States, money or “currency" (Mr, 
M'Leod calls this word “a mischievous Yankeelsin 
hiu always been a favourite tlieme. Polatiuli Webbter’b 
Niuure and Operation of Money (1792) is interesting and 
valuable. Pi of. W. G. aiimner's History of American Cur- 
rencjU pre-scnts mmdi information. Accunnts of the papei 
inoney i.ssiies of the several colonies hafb been written 
by Felt, Philiups, Browuson, and others ; and cf thf 
i-evolutionary imper monoy by J. W. Sbuckers. 
works of Alexander Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, and 
Daiiiul Websler, contain much that is of value In the 
tlieory of money. Messrs. Coudy Kaguet and Wm. U. 


Gouqi were among the paHsionato opponents of bank 
money. Prof. (Jeorge Tockrr’s Mmey and Banks is a 
work of merit. {Stephen Colwell’s Ways and Means of 
Payment contains much n.soful information. The theory 
of bank money is treated with great fulneSwS in Prof. 
Amasa Wai.ker’s Science of Wealth. The “inflation 
period,” 18G2 to 1879, brouglit on extemlod discussions 
of Inconvertible paper money, in which Iho leading 
participants woie Henry C. CxitEy and II. C. Baiid on 
the Fiat Moneit side; and David A. Wells and W. O. 
Sumner on the Uaiid Mosev side. Mr. John J. Knox’s 
work, Uniteil Statvs Notes, furnishes the most ncv’uiato 
account existing of the national issue of paper monoy- 
H. B. Lindennau’s Money and Legal Tender is a usolul 
manual. Francis A. Walker’s large treatise on money 
va's published in 1878 ; and lus suialler work, Money, 
Trade, and Indiistry, lu Mr. S. Dana lliurruNm 

easily the most kamed of the wiitors in favour of In- 
metallisin (see liis Silrer Pound and Silrer tn Europe); 
Prof. J. Laurence Uughliu’s Hi-mlalhsm in the Unihd 
Slates is strongly nKmometfillist in its bwinngs. 

In France, tlie trcaiise ot M. Ciikvalier, Iji Monnaie, 
the thiui vulnuio of his “(lours d’^Iconomie Politique," 
has hold a pi'e-cmiuent place. During the linst hood of 
the new gold, Chevalier wrote a work on the I'rubabte 
Fail in the Value of Gold, which was translated into 
English by Richard Corden. 'J'he proceedings of the 
Enqv^te M onHaire of 1870 are of great interest. Com ecllo- 
Seneuil’s Operations de lianque is a leading woi k. Li^on 
Faucheu’s small treatise on t\w Pniductton of the I'recious 
Metals is a work of merit. Loins Wolowski’s writings 
on money in general, and ^xirticulaily those in favour of 
bimetallism, hold a high rank. The most energetic 
advoejite of In-metallism is M. Ceiiiu.sclii, whose .spoeial 
antagonist for many years was M. Feer-Heizog of 
Switzerland. M. E.sf|uirol do Parioii ami M Leva.ssonr 
take the monometallist sido. F. Lonormant’s e.ssay 
upon the money of ancient naUon.s is of jtennanent 
value. The nqioi ts ol the eonfcretico of the Latin union 
(Franco, Switzeiland, Italy, and Belgium), ami those of 
the Intel national MoyETAitv Coneeueni ns ol 18**7, 1878, 
1881, and ]s92, aro of great value. Other writers on 
money who should bo mentioned in any bibliography, 
however short, are Emile do Lavicleye of Belgium, 
Prof. lAoii Walras of Lausanne, Vroiik .and Meek of 
Holland, and N, P. van den i Borg of BaUtvia, now 
Governor of the Bank of Holland. William Rusciiek’b 
treatise on money (translated into French by Wolowski), 
and Kulea’ Das Geld are purliiip.s the most imj>ottant 
Gorman works on this siib.ioct. I'hilip Ceycr’s Theurie 
und Praxis des Zettelhankv'esens may also be mentioned. 
Bamberger’s Reichsgeld ami other wnting.s are among 
the ablest extant upon the mono -metallic .side. A. 
Sobtbber’s investigations into the pnaluetion of the 
precious metals are of high vabm. Prof. Miklashowsk^ . 
Study of the chief positions of iht clasVu,al theory in regard 
to the question of mone.ij {Mosqow), 1895t Leroy-Beaiilieu, 
Scon. Pol., 1896, vol. in.] f. a.w. 

The National Monetary Com mission, United States 
Senate, of 1908 (N. W. Aldrich, Chairman. A. Piatt 
Andrew, Spedal Assistant) has made a very barge collect- 
tioii of works on the subject. 

MONKY AND PRICES. See Prices. 
MONEY (QuAN’i’iTy Theory). See the 
Quantity Theory of Money. 

MONEY OF ACCOUNT. The “money of 
account,” or the terms in which values are 
recordeci, is, in modern raonctafy systems, 
generally the same as the standard of value of 
the country in which the accounts aro kept ; 
the metallic and note currency being reckoned 
in the same measure, while values less than 
that of the standard are expressed decimally. 
Thus, in the states of the “Latin Monetary 
L* lion ” (Prance, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Greece)^ accounts are kept in francs,^ in 
Germany in marks, in Scand'navia in crowns, 
and so forth. The money of account in Great 
Britain differs from that of the majority of 
modem shites from the fact that, although 


large sums are recorded in pounds, values 
smaller than that of the standai'd are expressed 
ill shillings, pence, and farthings, instead of 
in decimal parts of a jnmnd. Tliough, as 
simplifying and facilitating commercial trans- 
actions, it is desirable that the money of 
account silo uld bo 4den^ical with the standard 
of value, ibis is hy no mcan.< ossenlj^l to 
the practical working of a moucLafy^ system. 
Neither i.s it iicces.sary that the Icrui^ in which 
values are accounted should be ivpresenlcd by 
an actual coin in tlie cireulatftm ol' (In country. 
In England, for instance, when the .shilling 
was the money of account, there were many 
yeans during which tlic only coins in u.se wei-o 
silver ])ence, while at the .‘iumo time the 
standard of value was a jionml troy of silver 
of the millesimal Ibienoss of 925. 

Similar exam pies of complex systems of currency 
ami aeeoiint are to be met with. Several FXch 
nislaueea occuiriiig in the early history of the 
Biitush colonies aro recorded by Mr. Oh diners in 
hi.s History of Currency In the Uritihk Colonies, 
1S93, an iiilere.stiiig ease heing that ot (he I.;eewar<l 
Llaml-s’. In the 17th ami 18th centuries the 
standard of v.ilue m this colony was a I'ommodity 
known as “ Muscovado sugar” ; tlii.s article being 
also tlie principal medium of exchange. Accounts 
were, howcviT, ke])t in sterling terms, and we 
learn that, hy an Act passed in the year 1700, 
latiiigs of commodities in sterling, for purposes of 
account, were Ifxed a.s lollows : 

P’s. 6(1. euiicnt money for eveiy 100 lbs. of Muscovado 
‘.'s. „ „ 1 ,, Imlieo 

9U. „ „ 1 I. (k'tton wool 

gimi’il. 

Ipl. „ „ 1 „ 'lobiU'CO Ol 

ginger. 


In Newfoundland, until so recently as 1887, 
vvheji an Act consolidating and amending the 
currency legislation of tlie colony was passed, 
a money of account known as “Halifax cur- 
rency” was in use. The ratings of coin in cir- 
culation under this system of account were lixed 
by an Act of the Assembly of the island passed 
in 1815, and were as follow.s : 


£ a. d. 

Doubloon 3 1 6 9f cun’ency 

Sovereign 14 0 „ 

Crown 6 0 „ 

Dollar 5 0 „ 

Shilling 1 21 „ 


[See also Ideal Money.] f. b. a. 

MONEY MARKET. A term ajijilied to ad 
organisation which has alway xisted in a more 
or les.s developed form in countnea where wealth 
has had time to accumulate. Only its modern 
characteristics can be dealt with hero, and the 
examination thereof must be confined to London, 
tlie largest and most highly organised example 
of the species. » 

The London money market consists of — (a) ^ 
tlie Bank of England ; (b) the joint-stock banks ; 
and (c) one or two powG-jfiil private banks, 
the discount houses and bill bgpkots ; (d) the 


large mercantile houses who have money to 
lend from time to time ; and («) the Stock Ex- 
cliarge. As a rule the term “the market” is 
employed to denote classes (6) and (c) alone, 
the Bank being regai'ded as outside “the 
market," meaning tlie market for bills, while 
(d) and {e) are siiriikrly^exckidod because their 
operations are af an intermittent character, and 
in thc^casoiof {e) are, as a rule, “all one way,” 
the Stock Exchange being more of a customer 
for dealers in money than a dealer in money 
itself. There are^ ho^vever, certain wealthy 
stock exchange linns who are really dealers in 
money, and not infrequently lend their 8ur}»lus 
halaiieos in Lombard Street. The great mer- 
chant houses aro often very largo lenders, 
througli their possessing temporary control of 
considerable sums of money derived from loans, 
subscriptions to loans, remittances from foreign 
go\j^rnmcnts, and in other ways ; and, on the 
other liand, they often take money out of the 
marlmt ^ discounting hills or selling stock. 

•.Jlipy are, thoi’cfore, like the Stock Exchange, 
too closely allied to “the market” in the 
uan’ow sense of the term to bo omitted from 
the list of elements making up the real market. 

(a) The Bank of Plngluml. — Thiity years 
or more ago the Bank was an integral part of 
the Loinhiii money market, possessing a power 
which it has not now. Formerly it had 
<fconshIerahle influence on the discount rate, 
being a considerable holder of hills, but for 
many years past it lias ceased to comj)cte lor 
bills with the gi’cat joint-stock banks, two of 
wliich have so largo a share of this class of 
business that they practically control the dis- 
count ra;.e on any day on which they are both 
buyers, or both “liold off” from the market. 
TliO Bank rate of discount has ceased to be ifiiy 
indication of the real discount rate in London, 
exeejit very occasionally. This is not a salis- 
f'lctory state of things, as the loss of control 
OVT ilie*discount rate has involved (he loss of 
power to influence tlio foreign exchanges, a 
jiowcr which is needed by the Bank in order to 
enable it to protect its reserve, wl.ich is the 
sole cash luserve of all the hanks in tlio TJiiiled 
Kingdom. 'J’lie Bank lias never explicitly ad- 
mitted its responsibility for the reserve, but it 
does admit it implicitly. On the other hand, 
the banks ostensibly deny that tliey have any 
responsibility in the matter, but there is good 
reason for believing that tliey recognise it in 
practice, and will help the ILank to maintain a 
pro])er reserve slioiild the course of events again 
place it in danger. 

(&) The magnitude of ihtir deposits gives 
the great joint-stoi h b. jiks va.st power in the 
money iHarkct Tlic National Provincial Bank 
of England and the London Comity and 
■W'estinin.stor together hold over £144,000,000 
of deposits, and iM Union of London and 
Smiths and Llq^’d’s, both largely country banks 


with important offices in London, hold about 
£124,000,000 more. The Ifational Provincial 
and the London County and Westminster are 
among the largest holders of bills in the market, 
and, as already observed, the rate of discount 
for the day usually depends on their operations. 
The banks meet from time to time to arrange 
what rate shall he allowed on dcjiosits. 

(c) The discount houses and bill brokers are 
also large buyers of bills, but they are not 
such “Arm” holders of tliem as the banks. 
The smaller brokers, indeed, hold very few 
bills, though their iui-novcr is often large, since 
they act as intermediaries between the greui 
banks and the holders, as creators of bills. 
Strictly sjieaking they are not competitors for 
bills, but they pr()^'ide the inachinory by means 
of which the banks compete for them. The 
larger brokers and the discount liouses are 
competitors of the banks, and hold considerable 
amounts of bills, which, however, tliey are 
quite ready to “turn out” at a profit, while 
bank.s, in nearly all cases, hold the bills until 
maturity. The liill brokers and discount houses 
work largely with money borrowed at call and 
short notice (seven or foui teen days). They 
publish the rates they are prepared to allow 
from time to time, which are usually in harmony 
with tlie terms oflcred to depositors by the 
banks, but they change ilieir scale more fre- 
quently than the bank.s. Their meetings are 
of a more or less informal cliaract('r, and changes 
are rarely made by any individual house alone, 
even when strong views as to the expediency 
of the proposed movement are taken by it. 
The brokers have a large area to borrow from. 
They obtain must of wliat they use from banks, 
but are also in close touch with the stock 
exchange money brokers, lending to them and 
taking money from them on consols and other 
high-class secui#ties ; and they liave the Bank 
of England to rely upon in the last resort, 
though recourse to tliat institution is surrounded 
with restrictio.ts, '•egarding the policy of which 
much dift‘'™rcnce of opinion exists. 

The u'orJcing of the Money Marl'et . — Under 
normal conditions the London money market 
w'OT-ks very smoothly. Bills to a very large 
amount fall due every day aud are jiaid ; the 
“money” is reinvested in other bills, or if 
these cannot be secured on satisfactory terms, 
the “money” is lent in the short loan market 
on bills or stock, for periods which may vary 
from one day to a fortnight ; or the “money” 
may bo enqiloycd on the stock exchange either 
as a monthly loan on consols or until the 
“next account,” wiiieh usually means about a 
fortnight. One gieat bank almoj.t invariably 
rciiy^ests money obtained from the j)aymcnt of 
bills falling duo daily in other bills, but most 
banks allow themselves a certain latitude in 
this respect, and tlie bill brokers have many 
more bills in their cases at some times than at 
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others, though they always try to keep up a 
certain average. In normal times all money in 
the hands of the market is lent up to the last 
penny, at some rate, by about 4 i‘.M. if possible. 
If nothing else can be done with it, it is lent 
“for the iiiglit,” often at a rate which seems 
hardly w'orth accepting. Sometimes, for in- 
stance in 1891-1)6, money is very abundant for 
a long time. The liigli prices which rule 
during siicli i»eriods for all tlie best investments, 
including bills, and tbc low prices of coniinodi- 
tie.s and 8la(:knc.ss of trade, liavo the eifect of 
making money redundant in the market, 
eveopt for brief intervals. There is then no 
disposition to invest capital for long peii(»ds, 
or to “lock it up ’’ill indnstrial oucupatious. 
All who pos.scss or have the control of loanable 
capital [)rercr, at such times, to keep it in a form 
as easily convertible into cash as pos.sible, in 
order that when an oppcrtiinity occurs for 
profitable investment, advantage may at once 
be taken of it. When a revival of trade hius 
begun, and tijo prices of commodities have 
risen, a change takes place in the attitude ol 
the controllers of wealth. They find that moie 
money is wanted to do a given amount of busi- 
ness than before, and that there is more business 
to do. The surjjlus money disa])pears from 
the market, and lenders have less difTiculty 
in “placing” such surplus balances as they 
have oil hand. When once this proeess lias 
begun, it usually leads to a state of things the 
exact opposite of that we have been discussing ; 
not only is all available money eagerly bon owed, 
but credit is stretched to the utmosL A gi-eat 
deal is invariably lent to the wrong people and 
on wrong securities, and finally a collapse of a 
more or loss serious character occurs in credit. 
At such times the only ‘quarter whence loans 
can be obtained is the Bank of England, as all 
other institutions have employ'' 1 their resources 
to the utmost. Oii two occasions prior to 1866 
the pressure on tlio bank was so great that the 
cliaiicellor of the exchequer had to allow the 
bank to sinspcnd the act of 1844, wbieh rcsti icLs 
the note issue (.sec Bkef-, Sir R.). Tlic way in 
which the lock -up of e:ii)ital in unsaleable 
securities, or seeuritios on wliich loans cannot 
be obtained, comes into existence, may be very 
diH'crent at different times (see articles on 
Crises). 

The “money,” or more propeily the “loan- 
able capital” with which the money market 
deals, is of a peculiar kind. It inny be defined 
as wealth in its least specialised form, a form 
it can only assume in a very rich country, 
vhere all the specialised forms of wealth, ,hut 
more particularly those which are easily ex- 
changeable for other kinds of wealth, such as 
gold and high class securities, are wry plentiful. 
All countrie.s \yhieh have developed the model n 
form of civili.sation po.ssess a certain amount of 
,“n>trticy-inarl{et money,” but in all but a few 


it is of small amount. The supply of it in thin 
country is enormous, but not unlimited, aa 
events liave more than once shown. Credit 
is based on this almost impalpable form of 
wealth, and when it lias been cxlunisted by an 
excessive granting of credit, the fabric of credit 
bleaks up. In tl?» London money market, the 
organisation by wliich, to use ia, physiological 
analogy, non -specialised wealth* is secreted ” 
and accuniulafed, is more edbclivc than in any 
oilier at jtresent known. This is owing to 
the fact that savings are ^^llnost universally 
deposited in banks, and that we possess a “one 
reserve system,” as Backiioi' called it, wliereby 
the Bank ol Eiigland has become tlic sole 
de})ository of the reserves of the banks of the 
United Kingdom. The system is not without 
disadvantages, but it is highly economical, and 
it aiqiears likely to continue. 

[.). S. Mil), rolitkal Kiumouiy, hk. iii., paxHm^ 
hut especially chs. ii. and xii. — Jjagehot, Lombard 
Stnet. — (loschen, Forrxjn Krc1uut(jes,-^,M- Sidg- 
wick. Principles of PvUtical LJconoini/, hk. i^. 
chs. iv. V. — I’algi’ave, Bank Baic ami the Money 
Ma'ihrJ. — Gcoice Clare, J Money Market Primer 
ami Key to the Kxrhunges. — Hartley Withers, 
The Meaning of Money.] w. n. 

MONEY BILL (in Parliament). A “money 
bill” is a bill which seeks cither to impose 
Uxation or to allocate public moneys to some 
[larticular jmrpo.se. By constitutional iisagr 
such bills must oiiginatc in the House of Com- 
mons on the initiation of the government of 
the day. The resolution ovciilirowing the 
introduction of the bill mast be jiassed in 
committee of the whole Hon.so (standing 
ordci- 68). The House of Lords may reject, 
but cannot amend a money bill. 

'Where a bill is not a money bill, but inci- 
dentally involves the grant of jmblic money, 
the gi-ant must be jiassed by a committee of the 
uhole liouse, and adopted on report before the 
clau.se whicli deals with the grant can be cou- 
.sidcred in committee on the bill. 

’J'he object of these provisions is, first to pre- 
serve tlio control of the cloctivo branch of the 
legislature over all mat, tors of siijqily, and 
secondly, to safeguard the jmblic jmree from 
unexpected attacks on it by j)rivate members. 

[Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
vol. i. pji. 262-257.] M. D. 0. 

MONEYS TO BE PROVIDED BY PAR- 
LIAMENT. This is a tec ioal phrase used 
in drafting acts of jiarliamcnt. When the 
exjieriditure of public money iS authorised, and 
it is iuteiided that the expenditure shall not be 
charged on the permanent consolidated fund, 
but shall be voted annually in committee of 
sujqdy, the act provide.*? that the oxj mditure 
in question shall be defrayed “out of money# 
to be jirovidcd by parliament.” M. D. 0. 

MOISEY ERS may be^tialled the manufac* 
turers of coin, every mint bav^g one or moif 




• In charge of it, with, excej.t peihaps in the | 
earliest periods, auhordinate workers under them. 
After Norman times they were iio longer the 
sole onicors of the London mint, but were 
assisted on the one liand and ehceked on the 
other by a growing stall' of ollicials with separate 
duties. From the tirst^ th--* responsibility of 
tlieir office was'iiecoguised by the laws regarding 
tl»em,‘ 'and- especially l)y tlie heavy penalties, 
such as the ktss of a hand, wliich were cnaehd 
not only against false moneyers who counterfeited 
the coin, but against the authorised moneyers 
if guilty of any olfence in the exercise of their 
office. The practice, found as early as tlic 
Anglo-Saxon 2 >eriod, of stanii)ing on the coin, 
usually oil the reverse, tJic iianie of the nioiieyer 
from whoso mint it was issued, w'as ]H‘ohahly 
intended as a chock on irregularities, the more 
neecssary on account of the large number of 
miyits existing in tbo country. 

In early days, wbeii almost all jniblic work 
w'as doiK^locally, the mints were most miincrons, 
^■as is bnown cliiolly from tbo fact that from the 
reign of Atbolstaii (925-940) the name of the 
town of issue vas commonly added to that of 
tlie moncyer. Ifo ordered iiuh'ed that tlieio 
shoidd be a moneycr in every burgli, but it is 
not likely that this law’ was more than an ex- 
tension of an already prevalent custom. In 
Loudon, Canterbury, and Winebesier there W'cro 
this time eight, seven, and six moneyers 
respectively. At one time or another lliere 
have he<'u nioie than sixty royal mints in 
England, three in Wales, and one in Scotl uid, 
besides seven episcopal and two monastic minis 
in J'higlaiid ; and this is exclusive of a consider- 
able iiiiiabcr of jilaces for vvhieh tlie possession 
of mint-s and moneyers has been claimed on 
doubtful grounds. After ITeury III. (Acd 
1272, the number of mints gieatly d(!clined, 
and the moneyers’ names no longer ajijieared 
cTi the coins ; and after Edward VI. died 11)51}, 
ih'‘ mint in the Tovv’er was almost the only one 
ever used in l^iiglaiid cxceiit by Charles I. and 
durijig the recoiiiage under William III. 

Moneyers seem to liave held a position in 
regard to the king hctwceii that of a tcuaut-in- 
chief and a Jew, with B 2 )ecial liabilities and 
special ]Uolcctiou. They weio obliged, if llie 
king visited their town, to coin as much silver 
as lie pleased ; they i)aid relief direct to tlie 
king, and lie was their heir if tliey died iutcstalc ; 
they i)aid an annual rent to the king and a 
sura of uioney on every renewal of the coinage 
for the new dies sent them from the London 
mint ; the moneyers of Londt)n were excepted 
' from the privilege granted b} Henry II. to the 
other citizens of m.t pleading outside the city 
except t' suits with foreigners. On the other 
hand they received some compensation for their 
disabilities ; tliey sometimes enjoyed the right 
of me and soc (see S'JIagic), they W'ere sonietiiiics 
exempted from, Tallage, and they sometimes 


lived ^11 a rent-free house. No doubt theii 
lm.sincss was j i ofitahlc and w'as worth the certain 
liaymciits and the jiossible iionalties. 

To preserve the uniformity of the coinage all 
moneyers had to use the dies supjjlied from 
London ; even the two archbi.shoiis, wlio in 
ojyly Anglo-Saxon days had juit their own 
names and efligies on their coins, were obliged 
after Athelstaii to use the royal dies, and later 
to jiay an annual rout to the master of the 
mint ; but they took the profits and at one 
time were allowed to distinguLsli their coins by 
some sjiecial mark. Alter Henry VlII, archi- 
e 2 »iscoj»al coining ceased. 

In the I7th century the moneyers of London 
were paid according to the bullion coined, not 
by a fixed salary, and tbeir duties arc described 
as follows in the Report of a iielect Committee of 
8lh Apiil 1697 ; “The moneyers diaw’, out 
out, si/e, blanch, edge, and coin those bars 
(prcj)ared by the woikers) into monies, sissel 
and broakago back to the niaster.s, by weight ; 
these live in the country, attend the mint when- 
ever cidlcd, take aj)itreiiticc.s, and form them- 
selves into a goveinniciit, by electing one of 
tlicm to he tlicir Provost.” 

[Athebstan’s Laws in Wilkins’s Leges Anglo’ 
!>axoinca’, 59. — Ellis, Introd. to J)mesday^ i. 
174-177. — Pudiiig, Annals of the Coinage, pref, 
and ii. K15, etc. and aj)j>en(1ix, p. 4f>5.“Madox, 
Hist, of Exchequer, e.spueially for tallage j>ai<l by 
moneyers.— Cunningham, English Industry and 
Covunerce, vol. i.] K. u. r, 

MONOMETALLlSl^l. 'This term is applied 
to designate a monetary sy.stcm in which the 
.standaid of value consists of one metal, W'hether 
of silver as once, in Jajiau, and loimcrly in 
Cermaiiy, or of gold. Such a system, based 
upon gold, is louml in England to-day. The 
silver and bronze coins cii'culatiiig are token 
currcncie.s, do n#t contain as nnu’h metal as their 
face- value rojiresents, are regulated in tlieir 
is.sue, and limited in their cliaracicr of legal 
tender to sm .1 ammint.s — in Ihi) case of bronze 
to Is., and in that of silver to £2. Gold 
a^one, in tlie form of coin or of ])aper convertible 
into gold on demand, is legal tender without 
j re.'’trictioii in the ])aynient of debt ; and gold 
[ alouo in the form of bullion is receivable to any 
amount at the mint, or by the Lank ol' England 
a.s the ageiii of the mint, and exchangeable 
for legal tender of the realm. Althougli, 
therefore the current media of exchange 
may consist of Ironzi*. and silver for small 
payments, and of notes and various credit- 
instruments, such as cheques ami bills of 
exfihange, for large jiayiueiits, and gold may 
be actually employed in domestic transactionh 
only for 2 )aynici)ts of intermediate amounts, 
yet the standard of value is gold alone ; foi 
'he noto.s are convertible into gold on demand, 
and the various crcdit-instniments are i)romi8«S 
U) piry, wluch, according to the regulations of 
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legal tender, can in the last resort be made 
only in gold, or in i)aper convertible into gold 
on demand. The superstnioturo of UnEJ)iT 
(q.v.) rests on the foundation of "cash” in 
the Bank of England; and “cash" consists 
of gold or paper convertible into gold. 

This Tnonomelallic system was introduced 
into England on the resumption of cash 
payments after the period of the Bank Ite- 
striction. Thu system prevailing before had 
been one in which silver had formed the 
unit of account, but gold had been rated 
to it. Since the abolition of seigniorage 
charges in 1606, ivith the cxeopljon of a 
brief interval during the recoinage under 
William the Tliird, when the niiptntatioii of 
gold guineas was prohibited foi a tew montlis 
to allow of llie successful a •(‘< mjdislimerit of 
tlio necessary o])eration 3 , and, iit a later lime, 
of the siisi)cnsion of the fieo coinage of silver 
in 1798, the mint was fiecly open to the 
unrestricted coinage of both silver and gold, 
and both metals wore indilfcrently regarded 
as unlimited h'gal teiuhir in the payment of 
debt. In 1774 the tender of silver by tale 
was indeed restricted to £25, but it was 
apparently allowed to bo tendered by weight 
without restriction. Between the reeoinage 
under Elizabeth and that under William tlie 
Tliird, the silver remained niialtercd in intrinsic 
value, hut the gold was changed some four 
times. At the time of the later recoinage 
the current gold coin was tlie guinea, which 
nominally passed at twenty shillings. Owing 
to a deteriorated condition, due j)artly to wear 
and tear, partly to deliberate clijtjiiiig and 
sweating, and ])artly to constant exjiorlation 
of the heavier and betier coins, the silver — of 
which the unit of account was the pound, 
but the coins actually current were for lower 
denominations— fell in value 8 < rajddly that the 
guinea rose to thirty shillings. The question 
then prcsciitod ilstdf, whether the silver should 
bo reinstated in its former })Osition, or tlie 
change in its value recognised and stereotyped 
in the now coinage. It was determined to 
restore the lillizabethan standard, and by 
successive stages the rating of the guinea 
was reduced. But, both before and after 
the recoinage, the silver was under-rated and 
the gold over-rated, in comparison with the 
rating which prevailed in other countries, and 
the increasing production of gold in the 18th 
century gave an added force to the natural 
oonsequcnces of this act. In accordance with 
the operation of Gresham’s Law’ (q.v.) the 
over-rated metal found its way to the mint 
ill increasing quantities, and the under-rated 
metal left the country ; and, ivlien a new 
reeoinage i^as efl’ected.iii 1774, the gol(f had 
taken the preponderant place in the currency, 
and its deteriorated condition demanded the 
lidiief notiqo, while the restriction mentioned 


above of the legal tender of silver by tale tc • 
sums of less than £25 seems to have been due 
to tlie cxisiciice of a largo quantity of liglit 
silver which had taken the })lace of tlie heavier 
coins scut abroad. The reeoinage was followed 
in 1798 b} tlie suspension of the free eoiiiage 
of silver ; and, at the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, gold was formally adopted as the 
staiidaid, a heavy seigniorage was (fliarged 
on the coinage of silver, its rcce[)tiou at 
the mini was definitely stated to ho no 
longer free, and its character of legal tcmlcr 
was limited to sums no greater tliaii £ 2 . 
These changes ivcrc carried into ellect by the 
younger Lord LiVEiU’Oon, hut were in general’ 
agreement with the jn’ineiiiles advocated by 
his father in the well-known Treatise on the 
Corns of the Jkalm. In some reK])Ccls, indeed, 
they appear to have gone beyond the alterations 
recommended in that treatise, cspeei.ally with 
regard to the seigniorage on silver. The eldoi 
Lord Liveupool docs not seem to ha^’'> contem- 
plated a charge exceeding the cost of coinage, 
wdiich is technically known as IJiiAsS/loE ((/.r.), 
but it is jirobahle that the heavier cliargo -svas 
prompted by a do.siro to meet the inevitable 
expense attendant on tlio resunijition of cash 
payments. 

The hi.story, \vhieh has been given in brief, 
of the original adoption of the monometallic 
gold standard in England, has nc(jiiircd con- 
.'odciablc importance in later discussions on 
the merits ot the sy.Hteui. It is urged by critics 
of monometallism that its introduction was 
accidental, that it conflicted, not only with 
previous practice, but also in reality, though 
not in appearance, with the theory of the 
older monetary authmities, and that it was 
mhde without a full appreciation of its possilde 
re.sults. On the other hand, the .supporters 
of the system maintain that the Legislature 
merely endorsed by its saucLion the informal 
and spontaneous choice of the jicoplo, Dhat great 
ineonvcnicTice had arisen from tlie previous 
.system, that tlie chief monetary n'lbj’mers had 
repeatedly urged the adoption of the priiiciiilcs 
on which monometallism w’as founded, and 
that it was deliberately introduced to secure 
adv.antages which subsequent experience has 
shown to he inherent in it. Those dilfei'cnt 
views appear sharply antagonistic ; but the 
dilferonce turns to a c" 'sidarahle extent 911 
the ])articular interpretaox..a placed on ccitain 
words and actions, which admit of different 
meanings. Tliere seems, for instance, little 
doubt that before tlie resumption of cash pay- 
ments the currency had become preponderantly 
gold, and that a change in that direction had 
been evident tlironghout the 18th cern^my. It 
is contended that this change was due, not to 
the deliberate prolercnoe of the people, but to 
an accident occasioned by over-rating of the 
gold and under-rating of th^ silver ; and it 



U urged that, at the time of the suspension of 
the free coinage of the latter metal, the con- 
ditions of production wore altering in such a 
way that, had there been no such susjjensiori, 
the currency would have hccome preponderantly 
silver. In a similar way different interpreta- 
tions have been put on language used by Petty 
and Lo^ke, by Kewton and by Adam Smith 
(q.v.). Tlioy speak of one metal as the only 
possible “standard”; “one metal,” says Locke, 
“aloile can bo the money of account and 
contract”; but tho» reformers of William the 
Third in thus sjjcakiiig seem to have had 
especially before them the desirability of main- 
taining the Elizabethan standard for the silver 
pound, and they were fully aware that the gold 
was rated to it. They recognised a system 
under which both metals were freely received 
at the mint, and were indifferently legal 
tendii* in the payment of debt. They ex- 
pressly utg(«l the desirability of making the 
English rating accord with that prevailing 
• ^"road ; and it was because their advice 
was followed imperfectly that the currency 
became preponderantly gold. Nor can there 
be doubt tliat the depiction of the silver 
was a real inconvenience ; and that it was 
mot Biiocessfully by the provisions for token 
coinage made at the introduction of the gold 
standard. 

•For the purpose of a convenient inteiiial 
currency, regarded from the point of view of 
the media of exchange, such a monometallic 
system as that introduced into England at the 
beginning of the century possesses certain advan- 
tages. But the standard so formed is exposed, 
without any such compensatory action as is 
found ill Bimetallism (<?.■».)» to fluctuations 
in value of a single metal, whether these fluctua- 
tions he due to changes in production, or to 
alterations in the monetary policy of other 
ooi.ntries, such as have characterised the last 
thir ' y years. It secures, it is true, a sufficient 
supply of coil veil icut coins in the shape of 
tokens for small payments, and effectually 
prevents tlieir exportation to other vountries. 
Under the older forms of bimetallism, in which 
it was common for both the standard metals to 
be turned into coin, disadvantage attached to 
the use of the cheaper metal, silver, for large 
payments, as the coins required to settle a 
transaction of considerable amount were, either 
individually, or in the total mass, of great bulk, 
and tho definite substitution under the mono- 
metallic system of tho more valuable metal, gold, 
obviated this inconvenience. Tho comparative 
lightness of thq English 8o\oreign and the 
heaviness and cumbrous oize of tho French five- 
franc pie(Jfe furnish examples of this difference. 
But now in a country like England coins are 
chiefly used in domestic trade, either as small 
change, or as a rescue against the issue of 
paper and as a l^sis for the superstructoro of 
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credit ; and the more recent proposals fo! 
bimetallism contemplate the continuance of 
silver and bronze as token currencies for small 
denominations, of gold for purposes of change 
in larger dealings, and of paper money and 
credit iiistrumonts for negotiating still greater 
payments. In bimetallism, as thus conceived, 
the two metals would replace the one, in the 
main, if not exclusively, as a reserve against 
the issue of paper, and as a basis for the super- 
structure of credit. They would bo freely 
receivable at tlio bank in exchange for legal 
tender, and they would indiflereiitly form the 
basis of it. So far as the domestic trade of the 
country was concerned, it might, it is contended, 
bo carried on as it is at present under our 
monometallic system. 

With rcgaid to intcrnatioruil transactions, 
which would thus be chiefly affected by the 
adoption of bimetallism or monometallism, 
opposing arguments have been advanced by 
the .supporters of either system. Tho use of a 
single standard is considered to attract business, 
at any rate of a financial nature, to the country 
where it is established, because every one knows 
precisely the mode in which lie will be called 
upon to discharge his obligations to others, or 
will find that others meet tlieir obligations to 
him. In London, for instance, it is contended, 
you are now always paid in gold, and pay in 
gold. Under a bimetallic system you might be 
paid in gold or silver, at tho option of the 
debtor ; and you yourself might pay in either 
metal as you preferred. This possibility, it is 
maintained, would not merely give rise to the 
inconvenience of being compelled on occasions 
to deal in international transactions with a 
bulkier instead of a lighter metal, but it would 
generate an uncertainty which would tend to 
drive away the business now attracted to 
London by the plain and recognised interpreta- 
tion given there to monetary bargains. 

On the other hand, monometallism, unless 
universally ba...J the same metal, fails to 
provide a par of international exchange. At 
pve-ient advanced nations appear, unless the 
tendencies of national policy are reversed by 
international action, to bo likely to adopt and 
retain finally a gold standard. The example 
of England was followed by Germany at the 
conclusion of the Franco- German War, and 
Holland and the Scandinavian States imitated 
the action of Germany. The United States 
returned to specie j-ayments on a gold basis 
after the civil war ; in 1872, the Latin Union 
suspended tho free coinage of .silver, and adopted 
wha^ has been distinguished as a limping or 
halting bimetallism, while Austro - Hungary, 
Japa^ and Mexico have since ^tablished 
gold monometallism. For China a silver 
monometallic basis has been proposed to be 
kept by some method, not yet explained, 
on a level with gold. It should be added, 
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hat some writers think that, wore it fetusible, 
ilver alone would form a better standard for 
be world than gold. Experience has shown 
hat it is more stable in value ; and high 
inthority {c.g. that of Riuatido), can bo cited 
n its favour. 

To those arguments mononietallists answer 
ihat the difliculties of exchange between gold 
md silver-using countries have been exaggerated, 
fhere are, in short, they contend, no circum- 
itances which would warrant the serious steji 
>f changing a monetary system, recommended 
lot merely by its intrinsic merits — its sim- 
dicity and its convenience, and its freedom 
rom international entanglement — but also by 
amiliarity due to long establishment A 
ihango in such a system would occasion a 
Miuic, or at least create confusion ; and on 
legative and on positive grounds alike it is 
riaintained that monometallism is the better 
ystem. Such contentions are not of course 
admitted by bimetallists (see Bimetallism) ; 
mt they are confidently advanceiL 

[For the literature of the subject see the refer- 
moes under Bimetallism, For the history of 
he introduction of gold monometallism into 
ilngland, Sir R. II. Inglis Palgrave’s Mcraoraiitlum 
ontained in the Third Ra])m'l of the Depression of 
?rade Ccnnvussion should be consulted, and also 
dr. Dana Horton’s writings, especially his Silver 
^o%indy Mr. W. A. Shaw’s llibtory of Owrrency, 
.ud Lord Aldeuham’a Colloquy on Gurrency. 
jord Liverpool’s Treatise on the Goins of the 
R/ealm shows what considerations had weight with 
he authors of the change ; and the reports of the 
lebates in parliament at the time of the resump- 
ion of cash payments should be consulted. The 
ividence before the Gold and Silver CbwmwsMm, 
ogothor with the final rej)ort of the Commission, 
applies an authoritative account of the arguments 
idvanced by supporters and opponents of mono- 
netaUism ; and the evidence '♦given before the 
lonmission on AgricuUwe by Sir Robert Giffen 
,nd Lord Farrer, and by Professor Foxwell and 
Ir. Everett, should be referred to for a more 
ecent statement of the case. The Report of the 
'hnssds International Monetary Gonference should 
Iso be consulted. Sir Robert Giffen’s Gase 
gainst Bimetallism on the one side, and Professor 
ficholson's Money and Monetary Problems an<l 
Vilkie’s Jntemalional Bimetallism on the other 
ontain discussions of vaiioiis imijortant aspects 
f the question. Professor Taussig's Silver Situa- 
ion in the United States ; M. de Boissevain’s The 
\fonetary Question; Mr. E. IMni a Joint Standard, 
nd Professor Foxwell's articles and pamphlets 
liould also be studied, and the ])ublications of tlie 
k>ld Standard Defence Association and of the Bi- 
letallic League, which are authoritative, although 
vowedly controversial. Jevons’s Investigations 
n Gurrency and Finance, and also his Money and 
he Mechanism of Exchange ; General WaI/i^er’s 
ioney, and also his Money, Trade, and hulustry, 
nd Profeseor Sidgwicr’s Principles of Political 
Bconowy, may be consulted for a more general and 
heoretical treatment of the question.] l. l. f. 


MONOPOLIES. The issue of letters patent, 
gi'antiug the recipients the exclusive righl 
of dealing in particular commodities or pursu- 
ing a particular trade, began long before the 
time of the Tudors, but it was only uudei 
them that monopolies began to bo a scriom 
abuse, and it was not ^jll near the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign that t-hey became c, real grievance. 
The subject came under discussion in parliamenl 
in IGOl, when Mr. Laurence Hide on 20tl 
November brought in a bill entitled “An Act 
for the exjdanation of tlu Common Law in 
certain cases of Letters Patent.” Tlie list ol 
monopolies read on this o{;casion irnsluded such 
things as salt, currants, iron, {)layiiig cards, 
can iage of leather, ashes, bottles, vinegar, coals, 
etc. The salt monopoly is said to have raised 
the price from ]6d. to 14s. or ISs. a bushel. 
Discussion on tliis occasion was stojipcd by a 
message from the queen, w'ho promised tc 
revoke all objectionable patents and giant rit 
more. James I. on liis accession ispqed a [>ro- 
clamation suspending all existing monopoly f 
till the council should decide that they won 
not prejudicial to his subjects, but before th< 
end of his reign they were being granted at 
freely as they had been by his iirodocessor. 
Matters w'oro broiiglit to a crisis by the actior 
of the Purveyors (see Pghveyanch), of whoir 
Giles Monipcsson (afterguards Sir Giles) was th( 
most notorious. He originated a scheme bj 
which the licensing of inns and ale-houses, thei 
as now, under the justices, should be subject tc 
the approval of two commissioners, himself and 
another, appointed by lettei’s patent. Tlu 
enormous bribes and fees exacted by these 
commissioners enraged the peojilc, already ex 
cited about the general question of monoplies 
tlie matter was taken up in parliament in tlu 
spring of 1621, Mom]»esson fled to the continent 
and on the 31st March the monopoly bill passed 
the Commons, the throe most obnoxious patents, 
those for inns, gold wire, and concealed lands, 
having meanwhile been cancelled by proclama 
tion. In 1024 the monopoly bill passed thi 
Lords. By it all monopolies, except the pro 
toction of inventions for twenty-one years, wen 
declared illegal, the decision in any case beinj 
put into the hands of the judges. The exemp 
tion from its action of corporations, an oxemptiai 
made on behalf of the great trading companies, 
the Levant Company and the like, was destined 
to give trouble in the n reign. In 1631 i 
comjiany was formed and obtained a patent foi 
making soap of English materials. In thi 
following year it was invested with power U 
condemn all bad soap, thus obtaining a praotica! 
monopoly. A gi’oat quarrel ensued betweei 
the company and private manufacturer’s, whiol 
lasted several years and was of great politica 
importance. In 1634 similar companies ob 
tained monopolies for s«r^t, shipping of eoal 
malt, and starch, and others were formed n 


Bucccocling years till 1639, when most of the 
patents were revoked by proclamation. Then 
followed tlie civil war which put an end to 
the question of monopolies as it did to so nniny 
other vexed questions of royal prerogative. 

[See The Great Case of Monopolies^ and Lord 
Coke’s remarks on it. Constifuiional 

IHslor^ of Knglkra]. — Prothero, Statutes and Con- 
stUnlional Jivewnenis, Cambridge, 1894. — Hume, 
History of KngLand. — Cardiner, UisUmj of Eng- 
land^ liOwAow, 1883 ] A. K. s. 

MONOPOLIES Wi THE UNITED STATES. 
In the United States, aside from co}>yright and 
trade maiks, there are no legal monopolies of 
consequence excepting tlie patent right. Tlie 
patent right sceures to the owner and his 
assigns the monojioly of the manufacture and 
sale of the patented article for seventeen years. 

In certain i.solatcd cases the state itself has 
own#(l and managed, either directly or by lease, 
certain indu.strics, as, lor example, the salt 
industry ifi the state of New York until the 
■yvar ]8'>4 j but such cases are so rare that they 
are not worthy of detailed consideration. 

The so-called “ natural monopolies,” meaning 
thereby the railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
waterworks, gas and electric lighting plants, 
etc., in the United States, are ordinarily in 
private hands, under the more or less careful 
supervision of the state authorities. At the 
It'glnLing of the era of railroad building there 
was no Llioiight on the part of the citizens of a 
necessity for restricting railroads in their privi- 
leges ; and in earlier years what laws weie 
passed were cither directly for the encouragement 
of the railroad.s, by means of grants of lands or 
guarantees of loans, or else they were general 
lav s permitting any responsible corporation to 
undertake the building of a railroad in whatever 
locality it thought desirable, the power of 
Eminent Domain for compulsory purchase of 
pri/ate lands being granted freely. Within a 
few years later, however, especially ^fter the 
smaller roads first built began to combine into 
longer through routes, the necessity of some 
restriction made itself felt. At first in New 
Hampshire, and soon afterwards in certain other 
states, temporary commissions were appointed to 
investigate the causes of accidents, and to recom- 
mend or, ifnece.ssary, prescribe certain regulations 
to prevent similar misfortunes in the future. In 
the years from 1850 to 1870, however, the roads 
had become so powcrfid and had made their 
in/liience so strongly felt through their discri- 
minations in rates between different localities, 
and especially, as it was thought by the farming 
classes, through theii exoT-bitant freight rates, 
that much hostile feeling was aroused. In the 
states of Iflinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa especially, 
laws were passed prescribing strictly the rates 
of traffic, as well as restricting the freedom of 
administration in m«fliy other ways. These 
somewhat arbitrwy laws were found to be so | 


stringent that it was necessary to repeal some 
of them within two yearn. But the feeling 
against the railroads still existed, and careful 
control of them was attempted in other ways. 
In the eastern states, following the lead of 
Massachusetts, railroad commissions were ap. 
pointed, with powers of investigating in detail 
the business of the roads, with the duty of 
advising the railroad managers, and with in- 
structions to report annually to the legislature 
the conditions found, but with no i)Ower to 
enforce their decisions ; it being hoped that the 
pressure of public opinion would be mfllcient to 
secure just action on the jiart of the road.s. In 
several other states, following the lead of Illinois, 
commissions were appointed with power not 
merely to advise the roads but to prescribe 
specific rates for freight and passenger traffic, 
to insist that sufficient facilities for handling 
traffic be provided, to make classifications of 
freight and passenger traffic, to regulate connec- 
tions between trains, etc., and, through the 
courts, to enforce their deensions. 

This method of control by the legislatures 
has spread from state to state until at present 
twenty -two states have railroad commissions 
for the control of the traffic that is cariied on 
within the state. 

Inasmuch, however, as a large i)art of the 
traffic is interstate, and inasmuch as under the 
United States constitution interstate commerce 
is under the control of the United States, it 
was found necessary to establish in 1887 the 
interstate commerce commission, a board con- 
sisting of five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, whose duty it should be to have the 
oversight of interstate commerce as the state 
commi.ssions have of commerce within the 
separate states (see Inteiistate Commerce 
Law, U.S.A.). The powers of the com- 
mission are in the main those given to the 
commission of the state of Illinois. Under 
certain general rules laid down by the statute, 
the commission i^ empowered to prescribe 
reasonable rates, to take cognisance in a judicial 
way of complaints made of violation of the 
law, and to make rulings regarding them, the 
power of enforcement, however, being in the 
hands of the United States courts. 

While, as ^et, neither the state commissions 
nor the interstate commerce commission have 
been able to prevent all abuses, the law being 
frequently evaded, especially as regards dis- 
crimination in rates between di/Ierent shippers, 
it is nevertheless true that Lhese abuses, under 
the careful oversight of the commissions, are 
becoming rajndly loss. The commissions are 
greatly extending their power, they are acting 
harmoniously one with the other, .and there 
can be little question that they will be able in 
tho future gradually to assume a more strict 
control of the railroads than has been the case 
heretofore. 



In the United States the telegraphs are in 
le hands of private corporations. Earlier 
lero were many competing companies, most 
F which, however, were giadually absorbed by 
le more powerful ones, until at present (1895) 
sly two of consequence remain : the AVestem 
nion Telograpli Company, which controls from 
5 to 90 per cent of the lines throughout the 
)untry, and tlie Postal 'i’clcgi-aph Company 
hich conti'ols tlie remainder. 

A^^itbm the municipalities it is customary for 
le waterworks to be owned and managed by 
le municijiality, though there are of course 
Dry many exceptions. Until within a very 
!W years the gasworks were all owned by 
rivate corporations, but recently several cities 
-some twelve or fifteen — have obtained conti’ol 
^ their gas and electric lighting plants. The 
ily large city, however, which owns its own 
isworks is Philadelphia, Tlie tendency at 
resent is clearly toward public ownership and 
lanagement of the lighting facilities in the 
ties. The telephones in the United States are 
ivned entirely by private corporations, most of 
lem by the Boll Telephone Company, though, 
nco the expiration of some of ite patents 
ithin the last year, several rival companies 
avo been started. 

Of chief siguificanco, however, in the United 
bates are those monopolies which may be 
tiled capitalistic monopolies, the industries 
lat become monopolies simply through the 
ivantages that come from the use of largo 
ipital. The first gi’eat monopoly of this 
ass was the Standard Oil Company, which, 
irough a process of rapid growth through ten 
r fifteen years, with the advantages of lower 
eight rates on the railroads than its rivals 
)uld secure, finally, in 1882, was organised 
ito the Standard Oil Trust, a combination that 
as able to control 85 jier tent of the total 
atput of refined petroleum in the country, 
or many years the business of the trust was 
mfined entirely to the refining industry, the 
Btroloum fields and raw petroleum being in the 
ands of other companies ; but of late years 
le of the largest and most important of the 
Btroleum fields has fallen into the hands of 
le Standard Company. The other most im- 
ortant capitalistic monopolies are the American 
ugar Refining Company (Sugat Trust), the 
'istilling and Cattle Feeding Company (Whisky 
rust) ; with several other largo ones, especially 
le combinations controlling ootton-seed oil, 
nseed oil, white lead, dre.ssed moat, cordage, 
ad tobacco. In very many other industries, 
owever, the leading manufacturers and dcclers 
ave formed combinations so that over large 
Totches ef territory they have been aljc to 
old almost a complete monopoly, some of the 
itest book* on the subject giving, of the names 
mply of monopolies, lists that Ml eight pages 
losely printed, and contain the names of some 


hundreds of distinct monopolistic establish- 
ments. 

The word trust, as applied to monopolies in 
the United States, describes simply a form ol 
business organisation. It is really a partnership 
of corporations. The plan was first devised by 
the Standard Oil Company, and was afterwards 
adopted by many others. It consisted, briefly, 
of an organisation made by a surrender on the 
part of the stockholders of the different cor])ora- 
tions entering into the trust, of their sejiarate 
.shares of stock, to a boawrd of trustees, the 
trustees holding from the individual stock- 
holders an irrevocable })Owcr of attorney. In 
return the trustees issued trust certificates 
which represented an equitable share in the 
combined properties. The business of all the 
corporations was then managed in unison by 
the trustees, and the profits of all, being pooled, 
were distributed among the certificate hcVdeis 
in proportion to their holdings. In this w^ay 
the interests of the different corpors/ions were 
made common, the management w'as made- 
harmonious, and no member, corporation or 
individual, had it within his power to withdraw 
from the organisation, as had been done earlier 
by members of some of the tentative pools that 
had been organised to prevent competition. 
Owing to hostile legislation again.st trusts, many 
of them have been put back into the corporation 
form by issuing to each trust- certificate holder 
a corresponding amount of capital stock in 
the new corporation, giving him an undivided 
interest in all establishments represented. 

The causes of these industrial monopolies are 
clearly to be found in the modern form of 
industrial organisation, in which immense 
amounts of capital are required. Competition 
between such great establishments becomes so 
fierce that often ruin threatens all the rival 
e.stabli8hment8 unless some form of agi’cement 
between them is reached. In many instances 
they have been aided by the railroads, which 
gave them preferential freight rates, sometimes 
the tariff laws have helped them. 

The results of these monopolies are in part 
beneficial to society, in part dangerous. (1) A 
great saving to society is effected by working 
the best plants in the combination to their full 
capacity, and stopping the others entirely. 
(2) All the production in any one line is put 
under the management the leading experts 
in the country. (3) A g 't organisation with 
branches in Afferent parts of the country, by 
supplying its customers from the nearest estab- 
lishments, is able to save much in transporta- 
tion, especially in the case of bulky articles. 
(4) A very large establishment is able to save 
much in the way of side products that in a 
small establishment must be wasted, (5) A 
very great establishment can often afford to 
keep in its employ invorfvors and experts whose 
sole business it is to devise nfw and improved 



methods of production. (6) Tlnough these 
savings it is possible for the inonopolii‘.s, while 
still making a good prolit, to lower prices to 
consumers. A careful study of their influence 
on prices within the last few years in the United 
States, however, shows that, while their prices 
might have been lowered, th# monopolies pre- 
ferred rather ta increase their piolits, so that 
the pieces Jiavo been somcwliat higher than 
formerly under tlio system of free competition. 
It has been impossible, however, for the prices 
to be kept much aU)ve the level of competitive 
prices, oii account of the now rivals that were 
thus called into the field. In the case of tlie 
sugar monopoly, for example, the higher prices 
demanded soon after the organisation of the 
Sugar Trust, within two yeais called several 
])Owerful rivals into the held, which forced prices 
down to competitive rates again for some two 
yeai#, when, these livals combining with the 
original trust, it thus obtained control of inoi'c 
than 90 jfor C('nt of the relhiing plants in the 
• country, and again put the prices above com- 
petitive rates. Under monopoly, prices are 
doubtless somewhat steadier than under a 
system of free competition, hut when changes 
are made in [irice, they are likely to he made 
with less warning and to he greater in extent 
than under a competitive system. 

One of tlie greatest evils in connection with 
ftie trulls has been the siicculation in their 
stocks l)y the managers. Nearly all of the 
most iiniiortaiit of those capitali.stic monopolies 
have been thus di.shoiicstly inaiiageJ. Agait. 
there is a tendency, on account of the certain 
market and sure profits, for the managers of 
mono]»oliis to hocoine loss enterprising, inven- 
tive, eaieful in business methods, tlian those 
with competitors, though as yet this vondeney 
has not been strongly manifested in the United 
States. The fact that a much smaller propor- 
ti( u of the men engaged in business in the 
country Jre placed u]»on their own individual 
responsibility under the monopoly sy btem, will 
beyond question have a jiowcrful effect upon 
social conditions and business habits. Beyond 
doubt too the fact that those large enterprises 
were likely to he attacked by legislators, and 
that they also have desired important legislation, 
at times, in their o^^m inteiest, has led often to 
corruption of legislatures and courts. 

The danger to the jmhlic from these organisa- 
tions has been so keenly felt that congress and 
no fewer than eighteen states have passed laws 
declaring thorn illegal, and prescribing heavy 
penalties for their promotion. Several court 
decisions also dech-iro them 'llegal under the 
common law. ’Nev-crtl eless, under some form 
they stMl continue. They are so clearly a 
product of present industrial conditions and 
methods that they can hardly be suppressed. 
Beyond question, tht wisest way to deal with 
them is to control them by inspection and 


publicity, and possibly by some control ovei 
un»-easonablo prices, is there is in Canada A 
commission like a railroad commission c()uld 
probably control them siifliciently. Tlieir 
j)0S8ihilitics for good are too many to make 
it desirable to destroy them. 

\lte 2 >wt of Uie ConmiUce on Manufactures of thi 
House of Heprescnlativcs^ 50fh Congress, No. -11 <55. 
-New York J^nnile Report on Trusts, 1888. — 
Report of Canadian Leijishdvre. on Trusts and 
Comhinations, 1888. — \V. W. ('oolc. Trusts; The 
Corporation RrohJem; Stock and tilorkholders ; and 
Corporation Taiw, ch. xxix.— Beach, On Frit ate 
Corpoi-atio7Ls, ch. xli. The last two authorities 
give bihliographies. — Stiinson, American Statute 
Law, vol. ii. — The Kamomic Journal, March 1892 
— ^Publications of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Academy, tlie Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, and PoUliced Science 
Qimrlcrly, passim* — Atlantic Monthly, March 
1 881. — S. C. T. Dodd, Oomhina Lions, their Uses and 
Abuses . — H. D. Lloyd, Wealth against Covininn- 
wealth . — Ernst von Halle, Trusts, or Industrial 
Combinations in the United States.] J. w. J. 

MONOPOLY means literally sale by one 
man ; but the term is extended to denote either 
sale, or purchase (e.g. of labour), by either one 
mau or a group acting as one man {e.g. a trade- 
union). The definition thus onlargod is usually, 
or should properly, ho limited by tlie condition 
that the monopolist deals, not with another 
monopolist, but with parties who eompete 
against each other. Thus ItiCAiiuo {Political 
Economy, ch. vii.) ; “ Commodities are only at 
a monopoly price . , . when the competition is 
wholly on one side . . . amongst the buyers.” 
And this limitation is reasonable ; for value in 
“isolated exchange” (Hohm-Bawerk) is not 
detormiued by the same laws as in “ one-sided 
competition ” (id.). Sueli is the definition here 
adojited ; to tlie exclusion of a wider sense 
sanctioned by j^ithority, according to which 
monopoly exists wherever the numlier of sellers 
is not reduced to one, but restricted to a class. 
It is in this sense that Adam Smi’I’U speaks of 
“ the monopoly of the colonial trade,” and 
C.MRNEs and Professor liastable, of a country 
h.icing the monopoly of an article, although 
the traders in the privileged country are not 
supjxiied to be iu combination. So Mill treats 
of the “natural monopoly in favour of skilled 
labourers” (^ol. Econ., bk. ii. ch. xiv, § 2, § 
3, par. 1, ch. xv. § 3, last par.) ; and, in 
another connection, considers the case of the 
“sharers in the monopoly” being “numerous” 
(hk. v. ch. X. § 4). Senior, observing that com- 
Iietition is not free where the concurrence of 
“ ^ appropriated natural agent ” is required, 
describes the jiroprietor of such agent as a 
monopolist. According to him, ill landlords 
are ^monopolists {Political Econpw^tj, p. 105); 
Scluiflie designates as Monopol Verhdltnis8$f 
those advantages which he has treated of ai 
‘ ‘ ausscliliesscnde V erhaltnisse. ” But according 



to the view here taken, Morwpoly does not in- 
clude Rent and quasi rent 

Monopoly in the sense licre adopted plays 
a greater part in modern economics than has 
been assigned to it in the classical ti’eatiscs. 
Witness tlic spread of trade unionism, the 
growth of combination in the new form of trusts, 
the prevalence of joint-stock companies, particu- 
larly railway companies. Mr. Baker estimates 
tliat the yearly earnings of all “transportation 
lines ” in the United SUtes, are about one-tenth 
of the total value of all the year’s products. 
The sphere of monopoly is also being enlarged 
by the growth of municipal and governmental 
ijulustrios. 

Tlio determination of value under monopoly 
is not so sim])le as might be suj)po 3 ed from 
some expressions of classical writers. Tims 
Adam Smith says: “The price of a monopoly 
is upon any occasion the highest which can be 
got” {Wealth of NatioiiSf bk. i. ch, vii.) ; and 
Ricardo “when a commodity is at a monopoly 
}>rice, it is ai the very highest price at wliich 
the consumers are willing to purchase it” 
(P<tlitieal Eamomy, ch. vii.). Tliese propositions 
are true theoretically, upon the hypothesis that 
the monopolist makes a separate bargain with 
each buyer. But in practice ho must often fmd 
a uniform price ibr all, or at least a whole class 
of purcliasers. The simplest case is where one 
j>rico is made for the whole market, and the 
article monopolised is supplied without cost, c.g. 
the water of a “mineral spring” (Cournot). 
The price is determined by tlie condition that 
pi’ico X the amount demanded at that price — 
the product of an ordinate stkI co-ordinate of 
the IIemand Curves — should be a maximum. 
The case is less simple, the representation less 
elegant, when cost of pioduction is ijicurrcd by 
the monojfolist, and when he fixes different 
prices for the same articles i;;oId to difierent 
classes {e.g. ilieatro tickets to soldic'rs and to 
citizens), or for difierent articles which have in 
part Joint rnoDUOTS ; such as the carriage of 
different classes of goods on a railway, the 
permanent expenses of which are paid out of 
the rates indiscriminately. The only general 
principle is to charge on each article “what 
the traffic wll bear.” 

So far, we have supposed only one mono- 
polist. But when there are twfi monopolists 
controlling respectively two factors of prodne- 
tion, t.g. gas and water power, for which there 
ia a joint demand, the determination of value 
ia more difficult (Marshall, Priridples, bk. v. 

xi.), the oppression of the consumer is likely 
to be greater (Cournot, Prindpes, ch. ix.)„ 

Tlierc are several circumstances which prevent 
monopoly prices from rising to the full height 
determinea by the preceding theory. * The 
monopolist,,, for the sake of his own future 
custom, will not exact the uttermost farthing, 
lljus American railway comiianies nurse infant 


cities, and have even “discriminated” ii 
favour of individuals who are likely to bo good 
customers. Again, the monopolist will refrair 
from provoking competition by oxcesaivc prices. 
He may bo influenced, too, by a rc ^ard foi 
public ojiinion, and even a concern for the 
interests of the ..consumer. The last fcclinp 
may especially be expdeied wliqye the niono])cly 
is held by government. In tli\s caao, the 
surplus which the monopolist seeks to maximise 
will not be simply his own not revenue, but 
some mean between that, surjJiis and Con- 
sumers’ Rent, which Brof. Marshall calls Com^ 
promise Benefit (Principles, v. cli. xiv.). 

In general, prices under moiio])oly are higher 
than tliey would liavo been under competition, 
other things being cgiuil. But other things are 
not equal, for the expenses of production are 
apt to be less under monopoly, owing (1) to the 
advantages of ])roduction on a huge scale^; (2) 
the avoidance of waste incident to competition. 
Four or five tobacconists in Aintyjca 8j)end 
annually in advertising against oacJi other soipe 
3,000,000 dollars (say £600,000), of wbicli tw’O- 
thirds at lea.st could be saved by coinbination 
(Jenks). Tlio balance of forces tending to raise 
and to lower prices, seems to bo against the 
consumer in the case of some trusts wiiich Prof. 
Jenks has examined. Kvon if the price of whisky, 
or refined sugar, has fallen, it has not fallen as 
much as might have been cx[)ected in view' of iks 
fall ill the j>rice of the raw material. Nor is the 
consumer much benefited by the alb god greater 
steadiness of monopoly prices. The variations in 
the price of whisky became, after tlie formation 
of the tiust, less frequent, but move violent. 

The injury to consumers is fairly w'oll evi- 
denced. The injustice to producers is even 
more clearly evident. Mr. Baker estimates 
that out of 18,000,000 American workers, some 
5,500,000 derive benefit from monojiolies ; that 
is, about one-third are benefited at the exqiense 
of two-thirds. The gi’cater part of ‘•the extra 
gains are concentrated in the hands of a much 
smaller minority. The high rate of profits 
enjoyed by trusts may bo another evidence of 
inequitable gains, which it is difficult to obtain 
owing to the practice of watering stock. 

One remedy for tlicso evils is fortiiiiately 
of comparatively easy application, where the 
monopoly is a corjioration, namely publicity. 

[Forthedefinition of monr-nolj^consult Sidgwick, 
Political Economy, bk. ii. x. ^ Senior, Political 
Economy, p. 103 ; and the Nouveau Eictionnaire 
de Vfiicxmomie Politique, with the references there 
given. As to the prevalence of monopoly at pre- 
sent, Foxwell “ Monopolcs ” in the Revue d'Bcono- 
mie PolUiqiie for 1889 ; Pai'Iiamentary Papers, 
Foieign Office niiscellaueons series, No. 174, 1890, 
c. 6826, 82, Report on Trusts ; C. Baker, 
Monopolies and the People, On the value of 
monopolised articles, Cournot, Prindpes Afatke- 
matigiies; Marshall, Priifdples, bk. v. ch. xiv.; 
Auspilz and JJeben, Theorie der Preise, 72-75, and 



other mathematical economists ; Hadley, an Rail- 
way Transportation, and other works relating to 
railway rates. Ou the good and evil of modem 
monopolies, Foxwell and Baker as before ; also 
J. W. Jenks in Economic Journal, March 1892 ; 
Political Science Quarterly, September 1894 ; An- 
drews, in Quarterly Jmirnal of^Economics^ January 
1889. The most forcibl(Rlenunciation of monnpoly 
is to he found fu classical chapters of the Wealth 
of Nation^, bk. iv. ch. vii. pt. iii., and oh. viii. ; 
alsf^bk. V. (’ll. i. Cp. Mill, Pdilical- Economy, bk. 

V. ch. X. S 4 ] (Sf'o Exchange, Value in ; 

I TE N T AMI Pa TK Wr La W. ) F. Y. E. 

MONROE DOCTRINE, the rianio given to 
a celebrated dcularation of policy made by 
President Monroe on behalf of tlni United Slates. 

It arose out of two .separate comjilications. 
The first was the desif^n of the Holy Alliance ^ 
to give as.si.stanco to Spain in her attempts to 
reduce her revolted South Ameiican colonies 
to •submission ; and the second was the Bcrie.s 
of dillbrences between the United States, Great 
1)11 tain, wind Russia with regard to teiTitorial 
(b.minioii and boundary lines in the north- 
western parts of Uorth America. Great Britain 
was strongly oppo.sed to the Holy Alliance, 
and Canning, who was then secictary of sUte 
for foreign ullaiis, informed the American 
goverumout of its intentions, and projKised a 
joint declaration, setting forth that the tw'o 
counti’ics wore delcrmiucd to prevent the intei- 
•vetitioii of any foreign jiGwcr in the struggle 
between Spain and her colonies. This project 
fell through ; but it was known that the two 
English speaking pcoidcs were prepared to ai.t 
in conceit. Their determination to assist each 
other in keeping the Holy Alliance out uf South 
and Central Ameiica was not adbeted by their 
di 'fences with regard to the other matter dealt 
with by the doctrine under review. Under 
tl’.ose circumstanccB, on 2nd December 1823, 
President Monroe, in his annual message to 
oongre^, declared, frst, that “the American 
ooniinents, by the free and indepon lent condi- 
tion which they have assumed and nuiintain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonisation by any Eurojiean powers” ; 
and secondly, that “ we [the United States] 
should consider any attempt on their [the 
European jxiwors’j part to extend their system 
to any portion of’tliis hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power 
we have not iiiterfeied and shall not interfere. 
But with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on groat consideration 
and unjust prjnci]>lcs, ackncwledgcd, we could 
not view any inleipooitioii for the purpose of 
oppre^ing them, or controlling in any otlier 
maimer their destiny, by any European power, 


1 Eonned by Alexr#dcr I., emperor of Russia, in 
1816 - in coniunction with Fmt.cUs I., oniperor of 
AustxU ; and Frederick WUliam 111., king of Prussia. 


in any other light than as the manifestation ol 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.” • 

These declarations have become a sort of 
sacred text, and they have shared the fate of 
other sacred texts in being overloaded with a 
mass of comments. And, as is usually the 
case, the commentators may be divided into 
tAvo classes, those who seek to extend and those 
who seek to restrict the meaning of the original. 
The fust part of the Monroe dootrino has been 
taken to forbid the aorjuisition of any further 
dominion on the NoiLh American continent 
by European piowoj'S (me.ssago of I’l’csident 
Polk, 2nd Deccmihcr ISl.'i) ; while the second 
part ’was held to justify even a strongly-worded 
prote.st against the confederation of tlio Canadian 
provinces (resolution of the House of Itcpiesenta- 
tives, 27th March 1867). On the other hand, 

Mr. K.- H. Dana, in his edition of Wheaton's 
International Lau\ sums uj) an elaborate ex- 
amination of the whole subject by the state- 
ments that tlic declaration against colonisation 
referred only to the acquisition of sovereign 
title by new and original occupation, and the 
declaration against ICuropean interposition in . 
the atTairs of American states was meant to do 
no more than foihid the extension to the 
American continent of the system whereby the 
great powers exercise control over European 
affairs. 

We need not discuss the statement that 
the Amoi-icau continent is closed against future 
colonisation. Whatever may have been the 
case in 1823, it is coriaiu that in 1896 there 
is no pait of the New World which does not 
belong to a civilised state. Territory m it 
may, 'therefore, be acquired by cession or con- 
quest, but not by occu]iation in that technical 
sense which signifies the taking and keeping 
po.s 8 cs 3 iou of what was at the time of seizure 
the property of no recognised subject of Inter- 
national Law. Tlie existence of boundary 
questions docs not militate against this view’. 
They pre.supposo that the districts in dispute aio 
imdor the rule of some civilised -power, the 
only difliculty being to apportion them among 
rival claimants. 

The really important part of the Monroe 
doctrine is the assertion of the principle that 
the state-^stem of Europe must not be ex- 
tended to America. Washington, in his farewell 
address, bequeathed to his countrjnnen thopolicy 
of keeping clear of European ciitang eiuonts. 
They acceqited the legacy, and soon showed a 
strong disposition to a(ld to it the corollary 
Europe must refrain from meddling in 
atlaiitic affairs. Tlie circumstances already 
mentioned brought this clause of their political - 
crBed to the front, and it has reinaiiiod ever 
since a cardinal principle of the external policy 
of the United vStates. Statesmen have differed 
as to how far it should be carried, but n«M 



have been found to deny it Successive adminis- 
trations have acted upon it with more or less 
of vigour, and the American people support it 
with practical unanimity. Like most other 
doctrines the Monroe doctrine has grown with 
the process of assertion and definition. It has 
been subject both to healthy development and 
to unhealthy growth. If we want to know what 
it is held to cover at any particular time, wo 
must refer to the words and deeds of the 
American statesmen of that time rather than 
to the intentions and designs of President 
Monroe or Mr. John Quincy Adams, his secre- 
tary of state. There can be no doubt that in 
its name the United States would object to the 
acquisition of fresh territory on the American 
continent by any Euro])ean states, whatever 
were the moans emjdoyed for obtaining it ; and 
quite recently President Cleveland has argued 
that it justifies his intervention in the boundary 
dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela. 
The United States do, in fact, occupy a position 
of pre-eminence in the New World very similar 
to the position of tlie six gi cat powers in Europe, 
though they have kept themselves free from 
pledges to other American states to assist thorn 
against European attacks ; and they define and 
defend their hegemony by reference to the 
Monroe doctrine. That doctrine is not inter- 
national law ; but it is a cardinal principle of 
American policy, which otlier powers must take 
into account if they wish to keep on good terms 
with the great Transatlantic republic. Indica- 
tions have not been wanting that the doctrine 
may develop an economic side, which would in 
practice tend towards a commercial union of 
American states. 

[Wharton, International Law Digest, §§ 57*68. 
— Dana, note on the “ Monroe Doctrine,” in hi.s ed. 
of Wheaton's Intemaiimal Law. — Lawieuce, 
Principles of International Law, §(136 . — Anverkan 
History Leaflets, No. 4. President Monroe's mes- 
sage of 1823, containing the statement of the 
Monroe doctrine, is given in full, in No. 56 of the 
Old South Leaflets, recently published by the 
directors of the Old South Studies in History, Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, Mass.]. T. j. l. 

MONTAIGNE, Michel te (1533-1592). 
Although, in his rambling way, the author of 
the Essays touched on innumerable topics, ho 
rather cautiously avoided social ind political 
questions. 

“We owe submission and obedience to all 
rings, for this is due to their office, but we only 
5we our esteem and affection to their virtues” 
[bk. i. ch. 3). Having satisfied his conscience 
with this restriction, Montaigne, who lived in the 
midst of the havoc of religious and civil w4rs, 
invariably repeats that he is ** disgusted with 
aovelty, whenever may be its features” (bk i. 
sh. 22). 

He had some to the' conclusion that “the 
pvofit of one man is the loss of another ” (bk. i. 
ih. 21), ami expressly mentions the merchant as 


an illustration. On sumptuary laws, he is more 
enlightened ; he considers them as going against 
their object, as good examples derived from kings 
and great people would be much more effective 
(bk. i. ch. 43). Some hints on the desirableness 
of instituting municipal offices of information, and 
on the usefulness of keei>ing detailed and accurate 
family journals and account books (bk. i. cli. 34), 
are probably the only remaining utterances of 
Montaigne which ought to be noticed licro. 

E. '■'a. 

MONTANARI, Geminiano (1C33-1687). 
Bom at Modena, Italy. An able mathematician 
and astronomer, he wasTnatbematical j>rofessorfor 
fourteen years at the university of Bologna, and 
afterwards jirofessor of adronony and meteor- 
ology at the imivensity of Padua, in avImcIi city he 
died. To students of economies he is knn^vn by 
his two works on coins, written about 1680, and 
published seventy yoai-s latei by Argelati in Ins 
collection of works on coins, and atterwards re- 
produced in the cnlleetion of CnsTODi. These 
works possess nincb merit notwithstaflidiiig the 
evident traces of the infhieiice of B<;' 1 )IN — aii 
influence greatly felt by all thinkers at that 
period. 

Fluent and animated in style, Montanari freely 
criticises the mistaken views held in his day on the 
coinage question, and the injurious effect of altera- 
tions in coins, and the raising their nominal value; 
and points out the rules which should be observed 
in coining money at the mints. His investigation? 
on money necessarily lead him to an examination 
of the question of value. He combats the idea of 
an invariable relation of llie value between gold 
and silver asserted by Bod in and SoarufI'I. He 
reduces the laws of value to the element of scarcity 
— understanding scarcity not as absolute, but 
relative to the exbmt of the demand. 

his researclies, says Graziani, Montanari suc- 
ceeds in explaining all the general phenomena of 
value, though without thoroughly understanding 
the intricate and difficult subject— the value of 
money. ^ 

Breve trattato dd valore ddle inanete in tutti gli 
.stati, 1680 . — La zecca in consulia di stato, trattato 
mercantile, etc. 1687. Republished by Custodi iu 
his collection of Italian classicjal economists, under 
the title of Ddle monete, trattaio mercantile. 

[Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy, London, 1893. — Bianchini, Della setenza 
dd ben vivere sociale, Palermo, 1845, p. 170. — Gra- 
ziani, Le idee economiche degli economisti emiliani 
e romagnoli, Modena, 1893, pp. 46-48.] u. n. 

MONTAZGO, called nerage in Aragoii, 
a toll levied by Spanish kings on migrating 
flocks of cattle at certain passes in the moun- 
tains. It was suppressed in 1758. 

[Canga Argttelles, Diccionario de Hacienda 
(London, 1826). Bee also Mesta.] n. ca. 

MONTCHRfiTIEN, Antoyne dk (%. 1576- 
1621), a Huguenot, a second-rate poet, and a 
hard-ware manufacturer, dedicated in 1616 to 
the king (Louis XIII.), aftd the queen -mother, 
las 2Vaict4 de VCBconomie Politique, This seems 



»to be the first work ever issued under that 
title ; and the use of the phrase is undoubtedly 
significant. But there is absolutely no ground 
for the assertion, maintained by some enthusi- 
astic French writers, and notably by his latest 
editor, M. Funck-Brcntano, that Montchr^tien 
was the creator of poli^jical Economy, or even 
that ly) was ii> any way a considerable econ- 
omist. Thiro is hardly a single argument or 
proposal in the book that is not borrowed from 
earlier w’riters ; the })assagea which have been 
most praised for th» trade policy they advocate 
are taken almost verbatim from Bobin. The 
book is really nothing but a thick mercantilist 
pamphlet ; its style is grandiloquent and long- 
winded, and full of repetitions ; and it is only 
Val lable for the miscellaneous information it 
gives as to contcmjtorary conditions of industry 
and trade in Franco. 

Tl 0 i Tniiclo li.'is been edited with a long ititro- 
duction by M. Funek-lhentano (Paris, 1881)): 
and its unoriginal cliaraeter demonstrated in the 
1 list liny ., vi. (181)1), 779. w. J. a. 

'' ivLONTBSgJJlKLF, Cjiaules be Secondat 
Bauon be i-a BahDE et be Montesquieu 
(1689-1766), born and died at La BrWe near 
Bordeaux. One of the ablest thinkers of the 
18th century, he may he considered rather a 
student of political science than ot political 
economy alone, a science which in his time 
etarcely existed, at least not as u distinct 
hraiich of study. Following on some works in 
which he asserted more than ho could prove, 
Montes(piie,u wrote in 17*21 hisZ(Ci^?’cs lersanes, 
which for a time were all the fashion, and seven 
years later (1728) opened to him tlie doors of 
the Freiml academy. This book, keen and 
witw criticism as it was of the men of his time, 
would not, however, have secured to th author 
that widening renown wdiich his name lias 
attained. 

TI’)io works which have immortalised the name 
of MrMitcSf|uieu are the two following : the first, 
critical and historical, is entitled Cons ’^rations 
mr Its causes (h la grandeur des lloinams et ae 
leur dfcadence, 1734 ; the link it po8.s.-sse3 with 
economic science is through politics, ..3 in the 
passage, “ It is not fortmio (in our time we shoul.l 
say chance) which rules the world. . . . There 
are general causes — moral or physical which 
operate in each kingdom, whien raise, preserve, or 
ruin it ; every accidental occurrence is subordinate 
to these causes ; and if the cliaiico of a battle, that 
is to say a particular cause, ruins a state, Ihw lakes 
place because there was a general cause which led 
to the destriKdion of the state by a single battle. 
In short the ]>rincipal force induces all particular 
accidenu.” ch. xviii. Again, the universality of 
immaterial laws is asserted thus : 
times have had the same passions, though the 
occasions^liich produce great changes are dillerent, 
the causes aio always tl'|* same V* 

The second book, Dc I Espi'd des Lois, 174^ on 
a much larger scale tfm the first, was written 
throughout in the same exact and couc.se stylo 


peculiar to the author, and had been under pre- 
paration for some time (1728-1748), the latter 
year being the tjnie of its appearance. The 
reputation of this masterpiece has increased with 
time ; but it was warmly welcomed even on its 
first appearance. 

Madame du Deffand said with a sneer, that it 
was “de I’esprit sur les lois.” Voltaire appreciated 
it more highly when he wrote “the human race had 
lost its title-deeds ; M. de Montesquieu has found 
them and returned them." The fact is, that 
though the work may have grown antiquated 
both in form and through the advance made in 
moral and jiolitical science during a century and 
a half, it attains in many passages a marvellous 
elevation, which excites first astonishmeht and 
then admiration. The remarks on the influence of 
climate on national charuciter and economic condi- 
tion, bks. xiv.-xvi., are among Montesquieu’s 
most characteristic jiointa. kSome jiassages on 
economic questions may be Pelectcd, in which the 
author is indisputably in advance of his age. TJiiis 
in bk. XX. cli. li. “The natural result of commerce 
13 peace. Two nations trading with each other 
make themselves reciprocally dependent. If it 
is to the interest of one to buy, it is to tlio interest 
of the other to sell, and all unions arc founded on 
mutual necessities.” Bk. xx. ch. ix., “it com- 
merce. which sets the right value on commodities, 
and which establishes true relations between them. 

In the countries in which loans of money at 
interest are not regarded favourably by the law, 
“the lender takes ou himself the risk of breaking 
the law," and “the rate of iuteicst increases in 
proiiortion to the risk of the loan not being paid. 
“Continence is naturally linked with the expansion 
of the race," bk. xxiii. ch. ii., written a century 
lu>f(>r(‘ Mai.tutjs, he apjiears to .anticipate some ot 
that writer’s conclusions. Montesquieu was in 
favour of direct taxatiou of individuals, not a 
taxation in proportion to their wealth, but a taxa- 
tion in proportion to the surplus reiiiaming after 
the sathstactiou of their ordinary wants. In short, 
ho proposed to div-le the citizens, n.s at Athens, 
into classes, according to the condition of the 
individuals. No doubt there were economic sub- 
jects ou which he too readily adopted the mistakes 
of his time. Hr uipported the sale of otlices ; he 
inclined to the mercantile system ; he had no cleu 
idea of the economic ])osition of money, though he 
said, and rightly, “that the use of money by a 
nation was one indication of civilisation, bk. yui. 
ch. XV. He preached also the equalisation of in- 
dividual property, sympathising too much with the 
spirit of Lyci#gU 8 m this. It was the lulhieiice 
of this spirit which caused him to regard a lonp 
continued period of national security as leading to 
corniption and decadence. He would willingly 
b«ve consented to give up tlie use of 
alUin the ideal of government realised by the 
Jesuits in PiuTiguay. Though he could “j- f':f h™' 
self •from some ottlio economic enors of his time, 
Montesquieu showed often, and ou points of the 
hi'^hvt importance, tliesuperiority of in# judgment 
In'these cases he was much in advance of his com 
temporaries. It should not be forgotten that bis 
book Vtsprit des loh ai'pearcd ten years before 
the TaUeau ikonomiqus of Quesuay, and twenty 
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eight years before the reforms of Turgot aiul the 
publication of the Wealth of iVations. This great 
thinker dominated his own age* and often antici- 
pated the economic ideas of the future. 

[See references to Montesquieu in A. Smith, ir. 
of N., bk. i. ch. X., as to effect of law on rates of 
interest ; bk. v. ch. i., as to education and morals 
among the Greeks. — Ilumc, ICssat/s, No. XI., 
on “ J’opulousness of Ancient Nations,” and in 
nolo 'P.] A. c. f. 

MONTHLY ASSESSMENTS were a tax 
first levied by the long parliament during the 
civil war, continued throughout the eomnion- 
wcalth, and occasionally used under Charles 11. 
and William III. They wore an improvement 
upon the old Subsidies, being more evenly 
assessed rather tlian more ])roductive. A sum, 
based upon the highc.st produce of a .subsidy, 
was fixed, and proportionately assessed upon 
both real and ])CJ\sonal property by local 
commissioners for each county ; it was levied 
upon occupiers, to bo by them deducted from 
their rent. Church lands and goods were 
included, and it was the establishment of tin's 
as perma!»cnt which occasioned the ccs.sion by 
the clergy in convocation of their taxing powers 
in return for the right of voting at parli.aniciit- 
ary elections. The tax varied from *£35,000 
to £120,000 a month, and was generally levied 
for three or more months in succession, a pro- 
portionate sum being also sometimes obtained 
from Scotland and Ireland. After 1 090-91, the 
year of the highest sum ever raised by this tax, 
monthly assessments gave way to a now form 
of property-tax. 

[Dowell’s llisl. of Taxation, vols. ii. in,— For 
details of assessment in 1660 see Sinclair, Public 
Revenue, i. 304, note.] e. «. v. 

MONTHS, Fouirru^t of. In any analysis of 
the returns of the (hearing House, leference 
is frequently made lo the “Fourths of Liic 
Month.” Tlie origin of thisdis found in the 
fact that a custom exists in many hranches of 
trade to date the bills drawn on their debtois on 
the first day of the month. These bilks become, 
according to the Englisli mercantile law, by the 
operation of the Days of Gkace {q.v.), payable, 
on the fourth of the mouth in which they fall 
due. Hence a larger number of purely com- 
mercial transactions, as a rule, pass through 
the Clearing House on the fourth of the month 
than on any other day, and the^aniount of the 
returns is regarded a.s a proof of activity or 
slackness in trade, '‘Phis observation refers, 
as stated, to the “ jmrely commercial transac- 
tions ” ; tliose on stock exchange account days, 
and consol settling days, largely exceed the 
“fourths of the months,” but it is only the 
latter which are under ]iotie,e here. 

The taUo which follows sliows the aiqounts 
paid on the “fourths of the month,” since the 
corameuoement of the publication of the clearing 
bouse returns in 1868, omitting 1869-96 in- 
elasiv^ to .the present time. The totals of the. 


annual clearings are likewise added, and 
columns of proi»ortional figures. By these the 
progi-ess of the transactions of the “ fourtlis of 
the month,” i-elativoly to the total transactions 
can he easily traced. It will bo observed that 
the amount of business done on the “ fourths of 
the month ” has .lot l^ept itn own relatively to 
the tohil transactions. This co. ros}Kmdq,io the 
known fact that fewer bills of excliange arc now 
drawn in proportion to business done tbaij^used 
formerly to l)e. the ease. At tho same lime the 
“ fourths of the month ” arc still ol some im- 
portiincc, and the amount of business done on 
tho.so days is carefully watched and noted by 
tliose ciig.iged in businc.ss. w. ii. 

London ('laivinq Unnse Refiiriin^ 1868-1919, 
Amounts on tho 4tlis of tlic Month and the total* 
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MONTS DE FIl'lTfi. Early in their history 
several small Italian stfbrtjs exacted 'from thoii 
citizens forced loans, on which interest was paid ; 




the sums of moiiej thus raised formed what was 
called a mo7i3, or heap. The name of mo 7 i 4 cs 
pietatis js derived from this ; the second woixl 
distin^jshes these from the earlier founded I 
mmites coactif and is given to the charitable funda ' 
for granting loans on the security of pawned 
articles, which were estahlisliod in Italy towards 
the middle of the 16th century (Orvieio, 1463, 
Perugia, wiyi papal authorit}’, 1467, Viterbo, 
1472, etc.). The Pivinciscans were their warmest 
advocates, and various spiritual and temporal 
privileges were gt'ai^ted to the contributors to 
this pious purpose ; but as they proved inade- 
quate to attract the necessary funds, several 
monks began to accejit deposits at a moderate 
rate of interest. This, and the levying a 
^nall percentage to cover working expenses, 
gave rise to a fierce controversy between the 
Franciscans on the one side and the Dominicans 
on other, the latter maintaining that the 
system was based on usury (see Canon Law). 
Ilowevcr, gn 1616, the Lateran council and the 
Leo X., sanctioned the right to levy a 
moderate fliterost, provided the ol)ject were not 
to realise a piivate gain. Thenceforward the 
lUilian mont/i dipicu), mostly under ecclesiastical 
management, enjoyed the steady protection of 
the popes, though some of them, esiiecially the 
mms in Rome, assumed much of tlio character 
of a hank, and became owners of considerable 
iIJ’opcrty. 

In Spain, notwithstanding the national relig- 
ious devotion, and the rapid success of these in- 
stitutions in the Spanish Ncthcrlaiifla, the first 
monte de piedad was not founded till the be- 
ginning of the 18lh century under Philip V., 
the first king of the Bourbon dynasty. They 
uow exist raider government supervision in the 
most important toAvns. Tlie movies dv. pieced 
arc to be distinguislied from the numerous 
movies pios, which like the monks granaiid in 
Italy, sm)plicd corn, wine, and agricultural 
prod u'o generally, to the population during 
periods of scarcity or at seed-time. 

North of the Alps, the movts de pUU found 
at their first introduction a congenial soil in 
the Netherlands, where the pawning business 
had until then been monopolised by Italian 
money dealers, whoso authoiiscd rate of interest 
varied from 20 to 55 por ceiit, and who, in the 
popular Flemish language, have left their name 
(Lambaard) to the monts de pUU, altho\igh a 
designation literally translated from the French 
{Ikrg van Mi rnhcrligheid) has taken its place 
in modern times. They were first introduced 
in 1618 by Weucoslas Coeberger under archduke 
Albert, and soon wore in ojie’ation in all the 
prineijm! towns* Piacri under the control of 
a general superintendent, they rather combined 
the characteristics of banking and of charitable 
establishments, lending at from 16 to 18 per 
cent. In modern Belgium the managing officers 
ore appointed by the communal authorities, and 


( the funds supplied primarily by the Bureemx dt 
JBienjmsaim (poor boards), secondarily by the 
municipality itsejjii 

In Germany, the civic authorities had, from 
the commencement of the 14th century, estab- 
lished banks on their own account in some of 
the imperial tornis, Frankfurt 1402, Nuremberg 
1598 ; these banks cleared the way for the 
ado 2 )tion of Pfandhdiiser on the Italian model. 
The first of these was founded in 1691 at 
Augsburg and still exists. This example was 
soon followed in Nuremberg, Ulm, and later in 
Hamburg (1660). A great number of these 
establishments, often of a municipal, sometimes 
of a private character, were started during the 
18 th century. Owing to the federal con- 
stitution of the German cmj)ire and the legisla- 
tive powers of the individual states, state, 
municipal, and private Ldh and Pfandhdiiser 
co-exist at the present day ; the Berlin Leihhaus, 
for instance, i.s a royal in.stitution. The ruling 
principle may bo stated thus : private Pfand- 
hauser must he licensed, and are submiLled to 
control by the local autlioritics, but the licence 
cannot ho withheld on other grounds than per- 
sonal unworthiness, or the absence of the need 
for such an establishment. The authorities of 
each state may require its foundation, wherever 
the want is felt. Generally speaking, tlie 
same system of licensing })rovails in Austria. 

In France, notwithstanding some ineflectual 
attempts under Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 
it was long before the Moids de PUU were 
naturalised. After 1577 one was installed in 
Avignon, which city was pai»al territory until 
the French Revolution. In 1777 a royal i^atent 
was granted to the managers of the hospitals to 
set up a house for loans on movable jdedges in 
Paris ; they lent at 10 per cent per annum, and 
from 1777 to 1789 the yearly totals of their 
loans amounted ^ an average to about 8,000,000 
sterling. The National A.ssenibly decreed the 
liberty of the profession, and during the troubled 
period of the fir.st rejniblic tlie most frightful 
abuses ensued. ..n 1797 the Directory appointed 
five administratcurs of respectability to re-open 
tlic Mont de PUU, which had been closed in 
1795, and to start it anew with their own 
cfl.piia], amounting to £20,000. The rate of 8 
per cent jier month at wliich they advanced 
money was ^tefully hailed by crowds of needy 
bon owera. Through the confidence they insiiired, 
the admivistrateurs were able to raise money 
on lenient terms, and gradually to bring down 
the rate of interest on their own loans to 12 
per cent {ler annum. In 1 804 Napoleon ^laid 
off^their shares, and the Paris Mont de Piiti 
became a public institution enjoying a mono- 
])oly for this kind of transactions. Until 1840 * 
twenty -four commissionnaires act^ as inter- 
mediate agents between tlie population of distant 
quarters and the Mont de PUU itself, but they 
were then suiipressed, and branch establishments 
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eight years before the reforms of Turgot aiul the 
publication of the Wealth of iVations. This great 
thinker dominated his own age* and often antici- 
pated the economic ideas of the future. 

[See references to Montesquieu in A. Smith, ir. 
of N., bk. i. ch. X., as to effect of law on rates of 
interest ; bk. v. ch. i., as to education and morals 
among the Greeks. — Ilumc, ICssat/s, No. XI., 
on “ J’opulousness of Ancient Nations,” and in 
nolo 'P.] A. c. f. 

MONTHLY ASSESSMENTS were a tax 
first levied by the long parliament during the 
civil war, continued throughout the eomnion- 
wcalth, and occasionally used under Charles 11. 
and William III. They wore an improvement 
upon the old Subsidies, being more evenly 
assessed rather tlian more ])roductive. A sum, 
based upon the highc.st produce of a .subsidy, 
was fixed, and proportionately assessed upon 
both real and ])CJ\sonal property by local 
commissioners for each county ; it was levied 
upon occupiers, to bo by them deducted from 
their rent. Church lands and goods were 
included, and it was the establishment of tin's 
as perma!»cnt which occasioned the ccs.sion by 
the clergy in convocation of their taxing powers 
in return for the right of voting at parli.aniciit- 
ary elections. The tax varied from *£35,000 
to £120,000 a month, and was generally levied 
for three or more months in succession, a pro- 
portionate sum being also sometimes obtained 
from Scotland and Ireland. After 1 090-91, the 
year of the highest sum ever raised by this tax, 
monthly assessments gave way to a now form 
of property-tax. 

[Dowell’s llisl. of Taxation, vols. ii. in,— For 
details of assessment in 1660 see Sinclair, Public 
Revenue, i. 304, note.] e. «. v. 

MONTHS, Fouirru^t of. In any analysis of 
the returns of the (hearing House, leference 
is frequently made lo the “Fourths of Liic 
Month.” Tlie origin of thisdis found in the 
fact that a custom exists in many hranches of 
trade to date the bills drawn on their debtois on 
the first day of the month. These bilks become, 
according to the Englisli mercantile law, by the 
operation of the Days of Gkace {q.v.), payable, 
on the fourth of the mouth in which they fall 
due. Hence a larger number of purely com- 
mercial transactions, as a rule, pass through 
the Clearing House on the fourth of the month 
than on any other day, and the^aniount of the 
returns is regarded a.s a proof of activity or 
slackness in trade, '‘Phis observation refers, 
as stated, to the “ jmrely commercial transac- 
tions ” ; tliose on stock exchange account days, 
and consol settling days, largely exceed the 
“fourths of the months,” but it is only the 
latter which are under ]iotie,e here. 

The taUo which follows sliows the aiqounts 
paid on the “fourths of the month,” since the 
corameuoement of the publication of the clearing 
bouse returns in 1868, omitting 1869-96 in- 
elasiv^ to .the present time. The totals of the. 


annual clearings are likewise added, and 
columns of proi»ortional figures. By these the 
progi-ess of the transactions of the “ fourtlis of 
the month,” i-elativoly to the total transactions 
can he easily traced. It will bo observed that 
the amount of business done on the “ fourths of 
the month ” has .lot l^ept itn own relatively to 
the tohil transactions. This co. ros}Kmdq,io the 
known fact that fewer bills of excliange arc now 
drawn in proportion to business done tbaij^used 
formerly to l)e. the ease. At tho same lime the 
“ fourths of the month ” arc still ol some im- 
portiincc, and the amount of business done on 
tho.so days is carefully watched and noted by 
tliose ciig.iged in businc.ss. w. ii. 

London ('laivinq Unnse Refiiriin^ 1868-1919, 
Amounts on tho 4tlis of tlic Month and the total* 
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143 
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VO 

6,912,172,000 

1889 

290,711,000 
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7,61 S, 766,000 
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186 
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7,SOi;oi8;000 
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4.0 

6,481,562,000 

189.S 

208,081,000 

173 

4 I 

0,478,013,000 

189 1 

2(>1.517,000 

108 

4.1 

6,3.37,222,000 

1895 

2S3,r, 10,000 

182 

.V7 

7,592,886,000 

189() 

290,081.000 

187 


7, . 574 , 8.53, 000 

1897 

302,123,000 

196 

4.0 

7,401,2S1»,000 

IsO.s 

331,207,000 

214 

4.0 

8,097,211,000 

1899 

359,088,000 

231 

3-9 

9,150,299,000 

1900 

872,403,000 

240 

4.1 

8,960,170,000 

1901 

392,279,000 

253 

4.1 

9,561,169,000 

1902 

3vS5,10(),0o0 

248 

V8 

10,028,742,000 

inoa 

382,285,000 
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3-7 

10,119,825,000 

1901 

445,281,0(K) 

287 

4.S 

10,564,197,000 

1905 

497,070,000 

320 

4.8 

12,287,935,000 

1900 

624,816,000 

338 

4.1 

12,711,334,000 

1907 

642,513,000 

349 

4.2 

12,730,893,000 

1908 

456,067,000 

294 

3-4 

12,120,362,000 

1909 

510,178,000 

828 

3-7 

13,525,440,000 

1910 

596,865,000 

364 

.a 

14,058,803,000 
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568,736,000 
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S 

14,613,877,000 

1912 

C ’..3,150,000 

414 
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15,961,773,000 

1913 

662,288,001) 
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4.0 

16,486,404,000 

1914 

612.620,000 

395 

4.t 

14,066,048,000 

1915 

.537,247,000 

346 

4.0 

13,407,72.5,000 

1910 

638,578,000 

411 

4.1 

16.276,046,000 

1917 

837,165,000 

539 

4-3 

19,121,196,000 

191S 

926,713,000 

597 

4*3 

21,197,512,000 

1919 

1,120,025,000 

722 

3-9 

28,416,882^000 
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MONTS DE FIl'lTfi. Early in their history 
several small Italian stfbrtjs exacted 'from thoii 
citizens forced loans, on which interest was paid ; 




their holdings would be thus raised from about 
8d. to £40 or £50 (seo ENCLOsuiiEs). 

[Ihe merits of the tract have been perhaps 
overrated by M'CulIoch, Literature of Political 
Economy^ but its value as historical evidence is 
undoniabl6>J 25 g 

MORA. A party to obiigatiou who fails 
to perform whatsis I no from him when lie lias 
received notice from llio other party demand- 
performance, inh rpdlntio, is, according to 
the terminology of Roman law, in nuyra — 
mora dehilorUt. ficom the time of its oc- 
curreneo ho is bound to put the party who 
makes the claim in an equally favourable 
]»osition, as if })erformanco had been made 
without any default. 80 ho must pay interest 
fjjom lliat date, though he may not ]ireviously 
have been liable to do so ; and he becomes 
liable for all loss or damage attributable to 
acci(j||?nt, as well as to negligence, whore ho holds 
the property of another as bailee. So too, if 
the thing ^o bo delivered falls in value after 
has set in, he must pay the highest 
value the filing has reached since that occur- 
rence, uiilc.ss he can prove that the party to 
whom he should have made delivery of the 
thing would not have di.sposod of it. 

In some oases actual notice of the claim is 
not ncf'CSvSaiy to constitute mora, as when a 
Future time of ])ayment is fixed by the contract, 
aftiording to the maxim, Lies infcrpellat pro 
hominc. A party who is entitled to perform- 
ance may be in mora — mora creditoris — on bis 
side. This hap])en.s if he refuses to accejit 
performance, when performance is duly tendered 
to him. The cfTect of this is, not to discharge 
the obligation, but to make him liable for all 
loss ("o the other party, which is a consequence 
of his not having accepted performance. * 

E. A. w, 

MORAL RESTRAINT. Seo MAhTiius. 

MORALITY, Systems of, in Relation to 
Polk'icaH. Economy. The relation of morals 
to economics is often misunderstood. I’olitical 
economy is, properly sjieaking, a science rather 
than an art. It aims in the first in^.taiice at 
the explanation of a certain class of facts, the 
fiicts, namely, of the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. The special knowledge of 
economic facta possessed by the economist may 
enable him to give valuable advice on economic 
questions, but this, strictly speaking, is not 
his business. His business is to explain, not 
to exhort. It is therefore beside the mark to 
speak of economists, os such, preaching a low 
morality or rejecting moral! ly altogether. 
Tliere is, however, a real r-^lation between 
economics and moral s icnce. For the facts 
with wMcli political economy is conccnied 
are in great measure facts of human conduct, 
and all human conduct is included in the 
field of moral inquiry. Hence a twofold con- 
nection between morals and economics. For 


in the first place the economist cannot oxjilain 
the action of human beings with reference to 
wealth, unless he has a theory of human 
nature, and a theory of hmnan nature must 
include a theory of morals. The theory of 
morals of an economist need not be original 
or peculiar ; it may uot even be very cleaily 
conceived; but a theory of morals he must 
have. The economist’s theory of human 
nature and of morals will allbct his account 
of the motives which unfit men for exertion, 
of the uses of com])otitioii, of the effects of 
the institution of private property, the influ- 
ence of slaveiy or of personal freedom, of the 
economic bearing of difleront forms of religious 
belief or i>olitical constitution, of the result of 
differont occupations on the economic oa])acity 
of man, of the economic results of ihe growth 
of population, tlio subdivision of land, the 
increase of luxury and eouutlesa other phouo- 
mciia which come wdtliiii the jairview of liis 
science. Thus the Greek tlioory that comjilete 
leisure is necessary to the perfect life, led 
Aristotle to hold that there must exist a 
class of ])ro(lucers tliemselvos incapable of 
that life, but making it possible for those 
who were more gifted. Aristotle concluded 
therefore that the institution of slavery which 
he found in existence was a necessary condition 
of the highest civilisation. The mediroval 
doctrine that it was sinful to take interest 
for money, tended to jirevent any exhaustive 
inquiry into the nature and uses of capital. 
The modern doctrine that comfort is an aid 
to virtue, and an abundance of means a help 
towards a good life, lias led speculative minds 
to devote much more attention to the processes 
of production and distribution, and to take a 
much more comjilacent view of lives sjicut 
chiefly in the acquisition of wealth, flow 
dilferently diffonprt minds will interpret the 
same economic facts may bo seen by comparing 
Adam Smith with Kuhkin. To Adam Smith 
happiness, that is the greatest amount of 
pleasure and tue ^ jast amount of pain, was 
the only rational end of action ; he approved 
of personal freedom and competition os means 
to this end. To him, therefore, modem society 
appeui-E to be in a constant state of improve- 
ment. Ruskin does not allow that hajjpiness 
in this seiise'is the end of action. Ho main- 
tains that subordination and co-operation are 
the true means of obtaining the highest good. 
He therefore regards as indications of decay 
much that Adam Smith regards as indications 
of improvement. In no seijnee, least of all in 
the^ sciences which deal with man in society, 
can there be such a thing as pure passive 
observation. The scientific intellect always 
brings as much tus it finds, and unconsciously 
imposes its forms of thought on the object 
which it studies. What wo are and whither 
we are going nobody can fully tell ; and each 


man's version of liuman clmracter and destiny 
is tinged with the colour of his own mind. 

The charge of a low morality so often brought 
against the classical oconoinists rests partly, no 
doubt, oil the misconception of supjiosing that 
they approved of everything which they re- 
corded, but it also rests partly on tlie fact 
that they accepted the current moral theories 
of their time. These theories wore various 
forms of what is known as Hedonism (Gk. 
ildov7), pleasure). LocKF, and his successors 
were su])i)osod to have shown that the soul is 
a more sentient subject. If this be so, good 
must mean pleasure, and evil pain. The 
rational end of action must be the greatest 
amount of pleasure with the least amount of 
pain. This moral doctrine took tw'o principal 
forms, one egoistic, the other philanthrojiic. 
According to the egoistic or Epicurean version 
the individual can seek only his own happiness ; 
according to the ])hilanthropic or utilitarian 
version he can seek and should seek the happi- 
ness of all. The link between the two theories 
is supplied through the social instinct, by 
gratifying which man secures at once his 
own happiness and that of his follows. The 
utilitarian doctrine, first outlined by Hume, 
and afterwards elaborated by Bentham, seems 
to have been the theory of morals accepted by 
Adam Smith, by Malthus, and by most of 
their immediate disciples, French and English. 
But the philosophic and practical shortcomings, 
even of this enlarged hedonism, wore severely 
exposed in the philosophical reaction of the 
19th century. With all its kindliness and 
common sense the favourite moral theory of 
the older economists appeared defective both 
in depth and in elevation. They were accused 
of explaining social phenomena by the help of 
a low conception of human naiure. The charge 
was grossly exaggerated, butut was not alto- 
gether destitute of foundation. Later econo- 
mists frequently seem to have no definite 
theory of hmnan nature, good or bad. 

In the second place the economist has to 
take account of the various theories of morals 
which have found acceptance in different ages 
and countries. It is true that the mass of 
mankind never formulate a theory of conduct. 
Men act upon instinct, but the instinct implies 
a doctrine, and this doctrine is inade explicit 
by the accredited teachers of the day, philo- 
sophers, priests, or men of letters. Did 
space allow, it would be easy to show how 
different has been the influence upon the 
production and distribution of wealth exercised 
by the classical, the medioeval, and the mod. 2 rn 
ideals of conduct. But the subject would 
require maqy volumes for its elucidation. ^The 
position taken by economists with reference to 
morality and systems of morals is to be under- 
stood rather by tlie general tenor of their 
Writings than by reference to particular i)assages. 


It is the utilitarian spirit, not the utilitarian 
dogmas, which so many of the older economists 
adopted. 

[The reader may consult, Locke, J^smy m iht 
Hainan Understandimfj. — Hume, Treatise on 
Human Nature. — Bonar, Ph ilosojdiij and Political 
Keonomy. — Ashle>, Ecociomic llisionj of Enyland, 
bk. ii.— Adam Smith, Wealth 0/ Nations-Widi;- 
wick, Principles of Political licommy, bk. id. 
cha. vl. and vii. — Marshall, Princ. of Earn. (3pl cd.) 
hk.i. ch. v.,(.^)th cil.) hk. i. ch. ii. Ajq). C.— Keynes, 
&:ope and Method of Politlpcd Economy, cli. ii. 
— lliiskin. Unto this Last. — Wagner, National- 
(ikonomie . — Maekenzio, Social Philosophy.'] Jh'. 0. M. 

klORATOKY LAW. A moratory law is a law 
passed in times of emergency, postponing for a 
specified time the due date of bills of exeliango 
and other obligations. The delay 01 period of 
grace accorded by the law is .sometimes, though 
not i)erhap8 correctly, spoken of as u “tpora- 
torium.” During the Franco-German war of 
1870-71 moratoiy laws were scv^'|ral times 
passed by the French government. Tho»r 
international effect was discussed at length and 
their validity upheld in the case of Rouquetlc v. 
Orermann (1876) L.R., 10 Q.B. .62.6, It is of 
the essence of a moratory law that it sliould be 
enacted to meet some special political or com- 
mercial emergency. For exumi)le the Bank 
Holidays Act 1871, which makes all bills 
maturing on a bank holiday payable on the sifo- 
ceeding day, could not properly be described os 
a moratory law, because it is a peimanent 
enactment. (See also Mora.) m. d. c. 

MORCELLEMEHT. This French term, liter- 
ally ‘‘parcelling,” is specially used to express 
tlie division of land among small peasant luo- 
prietors. Those French writers who believe 
that this division has been pushed to a danger- 
ous extent, also frequently employ the expres- 
sions &m/iettemcnt (reducing into crumbs) or 
“ pulverisation ” (in German Zwcrgwirthschaft). 

It is applied both to cultivation and to 
ownership of land. In the fonner sense, much 
naturally depends on the kind of cultivation 
peculiar to the region, as corn or the vine, 
and to the opportunities for the sale of produce 
— as garden cultivation near large towns. 
Leaving for the moment this aspect of the ques- 
tion, and dealing exclusively with the morcdle- 
of ownership, we notice first that it is a 
mistake to suppose thr' the existing division 
of land in France is eiiwiely duo, as is often 
stated, to the operations of the Code Civil 
(articles 816-842), enacting that the cliildren 
of a deceased landowner are entitled to claim 
shares of his property equal in value and in 
kind. As known bv all readers of Artliui 
Young, the number of Peasant PRO i’RifeTOKs in 
France was largo before the Fi’ench RBVOLunoN, 
the principle of the present laws of succession 
being then in force for lihe proper^ of com- 
moners. In a paper read in 18,89 before the 



[nteniational Institute of Statistics, and pub- 
kisliod in the Bxdletin da ComiU dcs Travaxix 
Uisioriqms at Scientijiqucs of the ministry of 
public instmction for 1890, pp, 98-116, a 
French statistician, M. Ginicl, computed the 
number of taxed landowners, before the Frencli 
•evolution, consequently excUiding the privi- 
oged noblesse, aj^four lumions. The fact is that 
he abofition^of entails, the confiscation and sale 
y auction of the nationalised estates, and^ the 
xteniion of the equal division of successions, 
ombined to give # i)owcrriil impulse to an 
Iready existing tendency. 

To ascertain the firesent number of land- 
iwners in France, the iiiimber of coles or in- 
lividual “extracts" from the communal rolls 
.f direct taxation on real property has first to 
)0 fahen ; then as the same man often owns 
and in dilforent commuim, it is calculated 
bat ^he number of cotes is about twice that of 
die nunibor of actual proprietors. M. de Foville, 
the best aidhority on this subject, estimates the 
•yrid'or of owners of real projicrty in hrance 
at the folldVing dates as follows : 

Before the Revolution. • 4. inillious, 

About 1825 . • • 6^ »» 

About 1850 . . • ^ >> 

In 1875 . . . • ? 

In 1890 . • • from /Ho 

mil lions. 

iftcording to the decennial FmqxUte of 1882, 
out of the total number, 4,885,000 are rural 
laiidownore, of whom 3 Jr millions personally 
cultivate their own land. 

In the agricultural Enqntte of 1884, a 
classification based on the extent of land m- 
dividuall) (>wned was included and carefully 
earri-'d out ; it shows the following proportional 
percentages for very small, small, medmm- 


I.And. 

• 

Number 
of cotis. 

Under 2 lioetares O'! acres) . . 

Prom 2 to 6 hectares (5 U) 16 acres) 
From 6 to 50 hectaiea (15 to 12.5 

Prom°50 to 200 hectares (126 to 500 
acres) 

Above 200 bectares (600 acres) . 

per cent 
74-09 
15-47 
9-58 

0-74 

0-12 


Area. 

per cent. 
10-68 

15- 26 
8S-94 

19-04 

16- 23 


covering an area of 6,211,456 hecteroa or 
13 millions of acres, is given for the very 
small properties under 6 acres. This shows 
that in France small and even diminutive 
peasant proprietorship certainly exists to a 
Uisiderable extent. Still it is intermingled 
with a far larger prop'.>rti'‘n, in area, of medium- 
sized ani large ownership, and it cannot con- 
sequently be maintained that as a rule the land 
is in a* state of “pulverisation. In fact, the 
majority of these Jtelliputian holding axe 
cottages with gardens annexed ; and it will 


not be foreign to the present subject to state 
that a recent official inquiry on house property, 
1887-1890, has s^owu that out of a total of 
8,914,500 houses and dwellings, 4,969,200 
wore wholly and 491,100 partially occupied by 
their owners. Tlicie are 36,000 commwics in 
all, and it is impossible to find a single hou.se or 
cottage let to a strauger in more than 2000 of 
these. 

TJie French legal system of inheritance has 
found opponents both among the friends and 
the enemies of small iicasaiit-proprietorship. 
Among the former must be reckoned Lis Play 
and Ilia disciples, who contend that tins system 
defeats itself when the hereditament is too 
small to be conveniently divided, as, in tliat 
case, ibo property is offered for sale and bought 
up by investors with capital or rich neighboui'S, 
who add their purchases to their owm estates. 

As a remedy, they propose the introduction of the 
American Homestead and Exemttion Laws 
(q.vA The mere abrogation of the article of tlie 
(/ode which enjoins compulsory division in shares 
of the same Mnd, would probably bo more favour- 
ably accepted by public opinion. Another 
objection, which is directed against the jjetite 
propriitS itself, maintains that it leads to neo- 
Malthusianism amongst French peasants; the 
petite propridte, however, exists on a large scale 
at the incsent time in Belgium and in many 
paits of Germany ; both these are countnes 
where the population is increasing rapidly ; 
consequently rural neo-Malthusiauism in France 
cannot be exclusively or even mainly ascribed 
to the division of land. Besides, in France itself 
the departments, whore population is stationary 
or decreasing, are not invariably those where tlie 
average size of ownership in land is the smallest. 

Ill former time, Quesnay aljeged against 
the petite proprUM that it is compara- 
tively less prod^uctive than the larger estates 
owned or farmed by men familiar with the art 
of scientific cultivation, and in possesBiou of 
considerable capital. In France this objection 
is no longer huud much of, as most people 
believe that the greater energy of the small 
Irecliolder amply compensates any infenor^y 
in this respect. This greater energy fands ful 
scope far its exertions in several branches of 
culture, as vine-growing and market-gardening, 
to which thl soil and cHmate of h ranee are 
peculiarly congenial, and which accordingly 
Lve spread and prospered there. Moreover, 
this objection also appUes rather to extreme 
division of cultivation than to extreme dii^ion 
of ownership, and loses much of itS weight m 
practice, because small landowners often farm 
laM belonging to other people and make up 
thus a fair-sized occupation. However, it 
canifot be denied that the division o. ciiltivato 
arising from an excessive separation of property 
i has in many instances and for a long tims 
caused waste, but, where this was or is tbi 



case, the remedy ie readily available by ! 
mutual exchanges, and by what has been 
called com7nasscUion or re7ri(ignbreine7its. From 
1860-1890, M. Gorcc, a surveyor in Nancy, has 
thus been cmj)owcre(l by syndicated gi’oujts of 
landowners to redistribute their lands and lields, 
and has carried out this o})eration in twenty- 
five communes of the department of Meiirthe 
and Moselle with such success that the average 
increment of value of the land thus redistributed 
has been valued at 500 francs per hectare, or 
£8 per acre. On the other side of the Rhine, 
and also in Germany and in Austria, a legal 
sanction has been granted to coTnmassation, and 
the decision of a majority made binding for the 
whole load body of landowners ; it is stated 
that two millions of separate and widely dis- 
persed hectares, five millions of acres, have thus 
been consolidated into groups of connected areas. 

Last and by no moans least important, it is 
generally felt on the continent that the exist- 
ence of a numerous class of very small but 
independent peasant proprietors is one of the 
safest bulwarks against the disintegrating influ- 
ences at work in largo closely-pooided centres. 

[The standard work on the subject is M. de 
Foville’s Morcellemnt, Paris, 1885. The same 
author wrote the article “ Morcellement ” in the 
Nomeau Dictionnaired'^conomiePoHtiqtie, 1892. 
All i’rench writers on agriculture from Olivier de 
Serrea downwards, and the physiocrats and econo- 
mists of the last century, have more or less ex- 
amined the (piestion. IlosciiKU in his Nat. Oclrm- 
omik des Achtrhaues {12th ed. 1888, bk. ii. chs. 4 
and 11), concludes in favour of a state of efpii- 
librinm based on a judicious mixture of large, 
middling, and small holdings. For the special 
literature see Mojibl dk VindiI:, Oon suU rations si'r 
le Morcdlementj 182G. — Faiicher, Ptot et tenda7ices 
de la petite proprUti en France, 1836. — H. Pas.sy, 
Essai 8ur la division des heritages, 1838. — Piogey, 
Du Morcdlement du Solen France, 1857. — Legoyt, 
Du Mofcdl&nienl de la propri^tf en Fraiice et en 
Europe, 1865. — Bretagne, Etnde sur le cadastre 
et les ahornements genhcuux, Nancy, 1870. — Gimel, 
Division de la proprUU dans le dtpartement dn 
Nord, mie, 1877. — La Division de la propriite. 
1883. — Mmoire swr la Division de la propriUe 
avant d aprh 1789, 1889. — Lavergne, Economic 
rureUe de la Fra7ice. See also Wolters, Stvdien 
ilher A grarzustdnde in Frankreich bis 17 20, Leipzig, 
1906.J B. ca, 

MORE, SiE Thomas (c. 147#-1636), was 
bom in Milk Street, Cheapside, in 1478 (See- 
bohm’s Oxford Eeformera, Appendix 0. ), or about 
1480 (0. More’s Life of Sir Thomas More, which 
was published in 1627 according to Lewis and 
SingCi. in 1631 according to Hunter). After 
being educated under Nicholas Holt, and living 
as page in Arebbiabop Morton’s household, and 
learning Greek as well as Latin in Oxford — 
probably at* Christ Cli arch (C. More), Thomas 
joined Lincoln’s Inn 1496 ; was called to the 
bar, made reader at iumivaPs Inn, and under- 
ihwiff of the City of London (1502-1519). In | 


1605 ho married Jane Colto, by whom he had i 
daughter Margaret, afterwards wife of William 
Roper his biographer, and two other daughters 
and one son. As burgess of jmrliameut he 
defeated Henry VII.’s demand for an aid on 
the marriage of liLs daughter (1.504), which 
oftbnee cost his ff.thciyiuprisonmeiit and £100 
lino, and drove the olfendcr frem the lyghway 
of his profession into the quiet jiye-patbs of 
historical and literary compositions (e.g, Mistoria 
Richardi III. ; Fpigrammata, etc.). Under 
Henry VIII. he returned tlm law, and as 
counsel for the pope beat the king in a ease 
of forfeiture which came before the Star 
Chamber ; which service the defeated litigant 
rewarded with knighthood, a mastership of 
requests, and a privy couiicillojship (Roper^ 
Life of More, written about 1557, pub. 1626). 
About 1521 he was made under treasurer, and 
in 1523 speaker. As speaker, he dolVaied 
Cardinal Wolsoy’s tyrannous attempt to compel 
the Commons to discuss in his presem^ the grant 
of a subsidy (Roper, confirmed by Halts 
Chronicle, p. 656; Brewer’s of HS'nrij VI] L, 
469, misleading) ; yet the king at this time 
was a constant though not ovei’- welcome visitor 
at ChoLsea, and Sir Thomas was made chaneellor 
of tho Duchy of Lancaster (1526-32). In 1529 
ho was ambassador to Cambray in order to 
conclude a league between Fraiuiis I., Charles V., 
and Henry VIII. Henry used at this time fb 
urge Sir Thomas to declare against the papal 
dispensation which legalised his marriage with 
his sister-in-law Queen Katherine, and Sir 
Thomas replied by pointing out aulhoiities 
opposed to the king’s contention (e.g. St, 
Augustine), and by pleading inability to oiler 
an opinion of his own in the matter. On 
25tb October, Wolsey having fallen, Sir Thomas 
was made lord chancellor. It Avas as lord 
chancellor that Sir Thomas had to inform both 
houses of parliament of replies fj-oin the uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Bolo^ia, etc., 
declaring the king’s marriage void (Gaii’diior’s 
TjcUers and Papers of the Reign of Hcin^j VIII., 
vol. V, No. 171) ; and ho discharged this 
irksome task without adding views of his own 
but resigned soon afterwards (16th May 1532), 
and retired on £100 a year. The clergy sub- 
scribed £5000 to reward him for his theo- 
logical polemics (e.g. Responm ad lMl\>erum, 
1528), but he would not accept nenny from 
them. Then his persecution began, first for 
bribery as lord chancellor, then for complicity 
with Elizabeth Barton, attainted of high treason 
by 26 Henry VIII. c. 12. Both charges 
broke down, the first ludicrously, the second 
ominously, More remarking ‘ ‘ quod differtiir non 
aufertur." For the king’s “ Act of Matrimony 
and Succession” w^as even then being passed 
(25 Henry VIII. c. 22), and section ix. of the 
act (confirmed by 26 SSeary VIII, c. 2) 
made it misprision of timson not to sweat 



to defend all the contents of the act and of 
every part of it,” and the act, besides re^^lating 
the succession, which More olfered to swear to 
{English JVorJcs, ed. Raslell, 1657, p. 1428), 
declared Henry VIII. 's marriage with Katherine 
null. Sir Thomas would not swear what ho 
did not believe, and went to ,(;ho Tower (April 
1534), and was ^oiuivcd' of his estates in Nov- 
ember ^26 Henry VIII. c. 23), (ArcJiccologia, 
xxvii. ; p. ^69, Froade^ ii. 242 misleading). 
The sime j)arliamcnt of November 1534 enacted 
that the king slioii]/l be and have the title of 
Su[)reme Head of the Church (caj). i.), and that 
it was high treason to contrive to deprive him 
of any of his titles (cap. xiii.). Rich’s perjured 
testimony (which Fronde alone believes) brought 
Moi-e within the scope of these two last iiien- 
troiied enactments. He was tried for high 
treason on this last charge (Ist July) and exe- 
cuted (7th July). Stapleton’s Tres Thomm 
(158^, and perhai)s Hall’s Ghronicley represent 
More as an ultramontane protagonist, whereas 
h^ wc*-’ iiu*a(lvocate of prajinuniro (Eo})er, ed. 
Singer, 18i2, p. 66); Mr. Fronde (7/^/. of 
E'iig/.a U, ii. 895), citing a story of Roper’s 
p. 73) Jis mistold by C, More (whom he miscalls 
Sir Thomas’s grandson), suggests that More had 
.spoken seditiously against Anno Bolcyn, a 
suggestion never mode at the time. Roper, 
loll owed 1»^ Rev. T. E. Fridge tt in his Life 
iiTWi JFrilinj'i of More (1891), says that More 
refused “an oath of supremacy” which never 
existed : Tjonl Campbell {Lives of the Chancellors, 
i. 564), ignoiing 25 Henry VIII. c. 22, declares 
that More’s commitment to the Tower was 
ilhgah All these statoiiicnts and suggestions 
are erroneous , tiir James Mackintosh’s Life of 
Marc (l''3I), as sujiiileinentcd by the actual 
Indiclmont and Lady More’s Petition (printed 
in 183 S ill Archavlogia, xxvii. 370) contain 
the only true and full account. 

Tlie clij;acter of Sir T. More, as (h'R’vrn by his trusty 
bi<)^Mai)hor Roper (wliom Stapleton and C. More titily 
echo and add to) Is a classic picture of a perfect 
inan. Ilts even and Socrutic temper was never rutiled. 
The stories about More’s cruelties to Protestants, which 
arose tlfty years after his death, and have been ) toly 
revived by Froudo and the Dictionary of National Jiio- 
gra'phy (1894), may be dismissed as fabulous (Biidgett, 
ch. xiv.). Erasmus was his friend since 1497 (Ep. 14), 
(Fioude, Erasmus, pp. 43, 111, etc.), and bis descrip- 
tion of the Chelsea home, which all the children and 
eleven grandeliildrou shared, Illustrates the domestic 
virtue of Sir Thomas as vividly as Roper’s picture of the 
lord chancellor kneeling before his rather the judge in 
the judge’s court, and asking a blessing before going to 
his day’s task. So strong aud so gentle, so bright and 
BO unworldly, so good a son, and fattier, and citizen, this 
saintly lawyer, this Incorruptible courtier, this humorous 
a.scetic, this Roman Catholic who died for freedom of 
conscience at the bauds of those who vaunted themselves 
its champions, strikes our imagination by bis singularity 
as much as he touches oim hearts by ii1b simplicity. 

More’s only famous book is liis Jtopia published in 
I^atln (1616), and translated Into German (1524), Italian 

S 648), Preifch (1560), and lastly by Robynson into 
nglish (1.651). It begins by arp' ing, as Ixird Campbell 
aays, llke*Romilly or Macklntosli against Indiscriminate 
■evsrity in the punishment of tlioft when economical 

conditions caused theft. 'Hiose economical conditions 
were twofold“(l) the quantity of men " having no craft " 
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as More styles tbom, and inolnding priests, serving- 
men (our unproductive workers), gontlomon and noble- 
men, valiant and sturdy beggars, and most women 
(our unproductive (fmsumers). (2) Men were being 
driven into theft by the turning of ploughland iidxj 
sheop-rinis and the conserpieiit clearancc.s. lie tbouglit 
this second temlency could be chocked by penal statutes, 
and that penal statutes were stronger than the economic 
motive which in those days was called avarice ; in this 
ho erred in com puny with Latimer, Hales, and every 
writer of the time except W. btaflord (see Cunningham’s 
Groivth of English indudry and Commerce, ‘2f)2, 208); the 
lirst evil he thought wouM bo palli.-ilod by a law i)ro- 
scribing a maximum of wealth, but only cured by doing 
as in Utopia. Rook 2 describes tlie island of Utopia 
(ou TiiTTo? or fv TOTTos, bad Greek for “Nowheie" or 
“Good Place”) vliich Is comiiinnistic. In Utopia all 
produce, except tlio very learned, who have a licouco 
not to produce ; and each producer altprnate.s farm 
industry with some civic industry like building. As 
none aic idle none are overworked, the noriual working 
day btiiim six houns, not nine boms, as a mi.s]iriiit copied 
fiom Robj'iison’s 2rKl edition of (wlieie it is cor- 
rected in MS.) into Dr. Arber’s, and the Cdiuolot, Kolm- 
acott, and other reprints indicates. Criminals work like 
stwi pteme on the degraded but nece.ssaiy tasks of 
killing snimnls for food, hunting, and scavciigering. 
'J'hcso are the only slaves in Utopia, Each has hm task 
U) do, and plenty of leisure and plea.siiie; and the 
criminal code, which does notapiily to beliefs— a.s “it is 
no man’s power to believe wh.at he list"— as slioit aud 
plain, so that ciiminals are fewer Ilian in Eiiiopean 
coiiimoinvealths, which are “notliiiig but a cerfain eou- 
spiiacy of rieli men procuring their own coniniodities 
under the name and title of the common wealth.” The 
same rulens punish criirio and prescribe tasks ; but the 
latter Is their main duty,— the former is easily and soon 
done. As Prof. ClHlo Leslie remarks, the economics of 
production always prosniiiiose certain assumptions as 
to the consumer, a truth winch was seen inoie clearly 
in the IGth century than by A. Hmitli and his succe.saors. 
In More the productive maclniiery is siniplilied by 
assmming perfect and unchanging simplicity of taste 
In the consumer. Luxuries <lo not exist; and only 
imidenients of iron, which is held in high esteem, and 
earthenware are In common use. The (elected) king 
SIMS an oxainplo of sobriety to his subjects, and unlike 
the pretentious rulers of Racon’s New Allantis~& book 
louiided on Ufo/iftt — lives like a common citizen. 
Children are allowed to wear what wo miscall “ precious 
stones,” but growu-up people spuni tlie.se bauble.s. Gold 
and silver, wliich are imported in exchange for the export 
of surplus products, and which for centuries afterwards 
wore commonly deemed syhonyms for 'wealth, are used 
in Utopia to fetter criminals or are formed into domestic 
utensils which shall be nameless, or in case of war are 
paid to foreign inorconaries. This is the only use for 
money by dwellers ii Utopia ; for, somewhat like Fichce 
in The Closed Commercial State, he makes the members 
of the nations barter with one another, and the iiiition 
carry on foreign trade by "leans of money, thus inverting 
the usual modern view. Exchange scarcely occasions 
any difl'culty In such a siinjile state. Each district 
sends up to the capital statistics of supplies, which are 
then di.stnbuted by the stale so as to make each district 
equal ; and the district feeds, clothes, and houses its 
inembenr. Tlie capital stores up a reserve of supplies 
sufllcient to tide over two years in case of emergency, or 
exports the residue in return for I.O.U.’s which are 
only realised when some purpose to which gold and 
silver are put inUJtopia has to bo fulfilled. Tiio means 
of existence are always enough aud more tliim enough 
for the population, whose numbers are kept down. It 
was the tendency in those tunes to think that numbers 
meant strength (Ingram’s HisUiry ofVol. 7fc., p. 87). But 
In Utopia no town has more tliau 6000 families, and no 
family has more than sixteen ineuibers o ver thirteen years 
of ago, for the families live patriarchal]y*like More. 
Similarly with the furms. An excess over the prescribed 
hmiti means emigration, and emigration may moan war, 
for this sort of war is lawful. The other details of 
Utopia scarcely belong to political economy— the glass 
windows, the garden to each house (a suggcstijpn expanded 
in Ijytiou’s Coming Race, Rebel’s Position of IVomen, aud 
Morris’s News from, Nowhere into the identification of 
town and country), the priests, who are “ of exceeding 
holiness and therefore few," always married, and some- 
times female; the artificially -hatched chickens which 
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-II. Morley’s reprint of Utopia, 
bS.‘'I*» "iitalliW Campa^ 
of/, ontitled Ideal Comirumwealtks (1886). — voyage en 
hi ('ABFT (J (1840), which is an exiiansion of 

S%sISS« 5^SB 

ESSaSr-ViSSfl 

^(1894), p. 21 i 6 .-For More', vira;;" a.oaey oja A. 

SnltV <riM oyjfaiioM, iv. 1., I>ara. 4.J J.B- »• 
MOEEAU, O&AR (1791-1829) : 

French vice-consul in London, the founder of 
the SoeilU /ntfflfoise * SMulique 
pubViBhed numerous statistical "“‘'‘‘V?” 
and English navigation m modern times enu- 
JlSaWin the (old) 

PdiliqM and in Guerard, trance latUnare, 1834, 
voLvLp. 294. 

MOREAU DE BEAUMONT,<J. L- (1715- 
1185). ,. , 

Successively councillor in the Farm 
mastar of requests and Jntendant dee Firua^, 
v« author of Mlmoiree 

a Draite <» 45n«P«. \ the second 

avecde8SuppUmeut8,5 vols.4to, 1787. 

and third volumes deal with France ; 
of vol. 1. the author expresses the opinion that m 
France nnifomiity of taxation “could alon^ put 
an end to the 6\i3s which were experience^ but 
ihat it is easier- to see and feel the ills than 

apply the remedy,” , Moreau’s (published 

11' . .V — ..’tniv dotsnrintive Eud Con- 


sidered to be authoritative on the subject as fai 
AM France is concerned. 

[The reference to this work in A. Sniith s lettM 
to Mr. Sinclair, printed j" 

mrary of A. South Vdth dcscS 

the writer’s appreciation of it. A. Smith de 
himself as having “frequent occasion to consult 
11, e hook himself,®‘coth i . the course of P"™‘® 
studies and in the busiuess of higpmseut puiploy- 
meut (as Commissioner oi Customs), and is tlicre 

Srvcry»iningU.letitgooutc Edmbwgh 

He obtained it “by the particular favour of Mr. 
Turgot, the late Controller.Grucral of the h mancca 
1 have heard but of three other copies lu Great 
liritaia. ... If any accident sliould happen to 
my book, tlic loss is perfectly i™!’”'”'''®' 
There are several quotations from Moreau de 
i 'ealont in the I1W(A of 
urincipally to taxation in other nations of tnrop^ 
The lire Adam Sniith made of the book is a good 
illustration of Ids method of study and «‘vcstiga- 
ioii, and the pains ho took to "laster every ®ta 
of his sulijeet. Bee also Stoiiriii, Jtid. U<.d. ice 
Fimncee, 1895, p. 25. vilio f 

undue importance given to seconchiry matt . ^ 

Cunningham, l^^con. Jour., No. 1, voi. i., 
maintains that A. Smith’s canons of ta.vation 
were largely derived from Moreau de Beaunmjd.] 

MOBEAU de JONNfcS. AbKXANimE (1778- 
1870), born at Rennes, died at Paris. A 
dLtinVisbed statistician, left many works 
important in their time, but now out of dare, 
lie volunteered as a soldier 
of age, was a prisoner in England fiom 1 809 to 
1815, and after the conclusion of peace devoted 
himself to statistics. 

Thiers, minister of commerce, in 1834 ap- 
pointed Moreau head of his statistical departmen^ 
which through the periodical reports issued by 
him soon became oue of 

branches of the office. He continued this duty 

till 1852. Under >'« X 

,|uartn volumes were publislicd in 1837 at thn 
llgiuniug of the second inquiry, which »* 

St the plan of it, may be eoiisidereel as hi,, 
liesides this official collection, and tmt 
his labours on physical science, the following 
works of his may he meutioneil 

£e commer««uA/Xs..3*,2 vol®. 8vo 182L 
ShUislique de VEepayne, 8vo 188^-f “‘“X 
de la Grande Bretagne et de I 
8vo, mS.—JlechercIui3 etatistmues sur I esdar^e 
colonial et sur les moyens dsje ® V 

m\.-M6ine7its du Statistic J®, 

1847, 2nd ed. im.Stati8tn>^ deljncuUwt 
de la France 8vo, WS.—Staiishque des pmplet 

Vind.ustrie de la Franee, 16mo, 1876. A. c. i. 

MOREL VINDE, Chakles Gilbert, ViMinb 
de (1759-1842), a peer of Franco and »iem^ b 
the^ academy of science and royal society o 
agriculture, was a frequent writer on eoonomr 
and agricultural Bubjoetto 

OmundMvms 9u/r le moreellem^ de Us 



prUti territoricUe en France, 8vo, 1826 . — Sur la 
thiorie de la population, 2iid ed. 8vo, 1829. 

[A complete list of his works will be found under 
his name in Qudrard, La France Litt&raire au IS^ 
et au 10^ siecle, Paris, 1834.] E. ca. 

MORELLET, AlbiS AnduA (1727-1819), 
bom at Lyons and died^at Pwis. Though an 
economist, lie w^vs not a j^hysiocrat, inclining 
rather to tljie opinion? of Gouriiay than to 
those of (jucsnay, though always respectful to 
tlie laftor. 

He was by conviction a persistent partisan of 
freedom in economic matters, though he wrote 
no dogmatic work, but was constantly engaged 
in polemics attacking monopolies and privileges 
with arguments derived from practice. Hard- 
s\|ips marked his youth. His father, a stationer 
in a small way, treated him with severity. 
Tlicre Avere thirteen brothers and sisters in the 
family. lie early lel‘t his home and joined the 
Jesuits, from whom he received his first educa- 
tion. Per'^vering work and a bright intellect 
gKinod .dm aamittance to the Societe de Sor- 
bornir a private society endowed for the 
gratu ms rece]»tion of the deserving, no pre- 
ference being show'n to people of fortune or 
i*ank. He there became acquainted with many 
who afterwards became famous, the most illus- 
ti’ious of wliom w’as Turgot. Like Adam Smith 
he liad charge of the education of a young man 
ora wealthy family, to Avhoso care ho devoted 
ton years, five being at the College de Plessis. 
Ho raised both the standing and the numbers 
of that institution through his knowledge of 
the men of mark at that time, including a few 
foreigners, principally Italians. 

Moiellf'^ discovered iii a library at Romo a book 
on the legal practice of the church, written by aw 
inquisitor of the 14tli century. He made extracts 
from it, ihe outcome of which was the Manuel 
des inquinieurs, which, in his time (1762), made 
a great ■^^r. Voltaire was delighted with the 
book, and thenceforward held Ahbe Morellct in 
high esteem, and amused himself by calling him 
Ahbti Mords-les, because of his sarcastic and 
incisive style. 

Morellet’s first economic work was R^Jlexiims 
8ur les avantages de la libre /dfyricalion et dc V usage 
des ioUes peintes en France, 12mo, 1758. The 
object was to secure freedom for the industry 
referred to in the interior of the country. Morellet 
did not go so far as to ask for free import of 
foreign goods. Probably he s+opped lest he should 
alienate the Compagnie des Indes, with whom he 
was not yet prepared to quarrel. In the narrow 
limits of his Menioire he gained a complete success. 
He introduced into France the most important 
work of Bbocaria by a translation still m common 
use. Its appearance two years after the publica- 
tion of tke work itself {Dei Dditti e deUe Pene) 
assisted in abolisliing torture iu France, partially 
in 1789, and completely nine years after. 

Moreilet’s great triumph was the suspension of 
the privileges of the Gompagnie des Indes, on Ibth 
August 1769, in consequence of his Mhncire sur 


la sitmlion actuelle de la Compagnie des Indes^ 
Juin 1769. Necker, at that time only a clerk in 
a Swiss bank, took tp the defence of tlie company 
iu ibo form of a reply to Morellet. 

The conflict with privileged commercial com- 
panies recommenced on the renewal of the mono- 
poly of the Indian trade, to the advantage, if 
indeed it can be said to the advantage, of a new 
conqiany in 1785. The impetuous Ahbe wrote 
again iu 1787, and re-edited the Manuires rdaiij's 
d la discussion du privilege de la Comqmgnie 
des Indes, besides ))ublisbiijg a reply to Abb6 
d’E.spagnac, the well-known stock-jobber of the 
18th century. 

The same year in which he was drawn into the 
controversy with ihe Indian company he published 
the Prospectus d\n nouveau dictionnoire du com- 
merce, 8vo, a dictionary upon wliich he worked 
twenty years and then gave up. Peiichet pro- 
fited by bis work in bis Dictionnaire universel de 
geographic commerfante, 5 vols. 4to, 1799-1800 
(years vii.-viiL). 

The translation by Didkrot into French of the 
Dialoghi sul comniercio deigrani of Abb6 Gauani 
{qjo.), apiHiared in 1770. Motellet quickly 
took up bis pen in the cause of freedom in the 
export trade. Unfortunately, error was more 
attractive than the plain truth, and with the 
public the Neapolitau Abbe had more success than 
his French fellow-economist. Morellet again took 
up arms for the same cause, this time against a 
writer whose celebrity was yet only dawning, 
though he had already crossed swords with liim, 
Necker, in La Ugislation et Ic commerce des grains, 
8vo, 1775, argued against free trade. In an 
analysis of this work published in 8vo, 1775, 
Morellet showed all its weak points from the 
economic side. Again this time the victory was 
against Morellet. 

The Revolution now commenced. It may well 
be believed that the Abbe did not lay down bis 
pen, but with the exception of a refutation of a 
book on, or rather against, property, 1792, by the 
Girondiu Brissot,(|Who, anticipating Proudhon by 
half a century, held the opinion that property was 
robbery {hi proqyriete e’esi le vvl), the works of 
Morellet at this date ere political and literary. 
Ho died at the commencement of the restoration, 
aged ninety-two, not of old age, but by an 
accident. Ho was still in full possession of his 
mental faculties. Morellet’stranslation into French 
of the Wealth qf Nations, though apparently care- 
fnlly*made, was never printed, see John Rae, Idfe 
of Adam SmitL 1895, p. 359. He mentions iu his 
M&noires that he met Adam Smith in Paris, and 
discussed free trade, hanking, etc. with him, and 
that A. Smith spoke French very badly. 

[Lavergno, Les Fconomisies du xviii'’ siecle.] 
a. c. f. 

MORBLLY. Nothing certain known cf 
Mojifilly’s life, except that he was born at 
Vitry-lo-Fran9oi3, and was a teacher there. 
His y^orks would have been as little known as 
ho was, had it not been for the socialises who have 
extolled the communistic opinions they contain. 

The first ; Xe Prince, les dilices du coeur, w 
Traits des qualilts d'un grand roi et systim d'%m 



mje gouv€!rnm.mt, 1761, 2 vola. 12mo, is 
entirely political, and describes in its different 
parts the duties of an ahsolutelWonarch. 

The second ; Naufrage des ties jlMianUs ou 
la BasiHridfl de Pilpal ; pohne. h£ro\que Iraduii de 
I’indieu, 176:J, 12itio, is a story in which the 
author dcclaiiiis on the return to the state of 
nature in opposition to the state of civilisation. 
Tn his next work the author speaks modestly of 
this poem “as new in its subjeet as in the con- 
struction in which trutli is reclotheJ in all the 
^raccs of epic poetiy.” 

The tliird aud last is : Le Code de la nature ou 
le vhitahle esprit de ses lois, de tout temps neglige, 
meconnu, 1768 and 1760, I'inio. Tliis hiiok, 
wrongly at,tribute<l to Dideuot, is writtem in a 
dogmatic form. I’roperty is abohslieil exci‘])t in 
the case of tluiigs for personal use. The state 
supplies work and living to all, the first accord- 
ing to talents, strength, and age, tlie second 
according to needs, Inconsisteutly, like many 
communists, he is in favour of family life and 
marriage. Fourier has borrowed a great deal from 
Morelly. a. o. f. 

MOIKIAN, Augustus dr (1806-1871), born 
at Madura, Madras, was the son of Colonel T)e 
Morgan and descended on his mother’s side 
from James Dodson tlie mathematician. In 
1823 he entered Trinity College, Cambiidge, 
and came out as fourth wrangler in 1827. lie 
was the first occupant of the chair of mathe- 
matics at University College, London, and held 
it for more than thirty years. 

In 1838 De Morgan published his Matlic- 
matmil localise on the I'iieory of Probabilities, 
and, subsequently, an JSssay ou the saino 
subject, with esj)ecial reference to their Apph- 
cation to Life Goniingencics and Insurance 
Offices. In 1847 apjieared bis Formal Logic, 
while from 1841 till shortly before his death 
he was closely occupied with tlie question of a 
Decimal Coinage.^ 

Ho jiroposcd to make the change a very 
gradual one, by introducing the royal, a tenth 
of a sovereign, our florin, with its half and 

1 De Morgan bestowed a vast amount of unrewarded 
time aud trouble on the propa^nnida of views in favour 
of a reform of the English system of money to a deidmal 
system of currency and notation. lie laboured inces- 
aantly with this view by giving evidence before parlia- 
mentary committees, in lectures to various sciehtitic 
bodies, and in Uio Decimal Association (vido article 
Dboimal Ststkm), Tlie particular nifitlmd lie advo- 
cated was the “pound and mil" schemo, retaining 
our pound sterling and subdividing it into 1000 Instead 
of, as at iiresent, DOO farthiiig.s. Do Morgan may l>e faiily 
■aid to have been, taken all round, one ol tlie beat apjiro- 
ciated and esteemed men of Ills position in the past 
trenoration. In tuition and in literary matters, his 
Vui tiie aidt'nd almost boundless store of information 
were liberally given. Painstaking and minute reseanb 
was his strong point. He had lost the sight of oneiieye 
In infancy. The strain ujion the remaining eye, involved 
by his constant industry in accumulating stores of 
knowledge, ynst have been severe. The writeriionce 
had occasion, in a letter to him, to mention one of the 
Bernoulli family of ir/iihemnticians of the last century, 
aud spelt the name wrongly, that Is with two i’s, 
BernoitiLli. “Oh," replied De Morgan, “you have deeply 
offunUed me. Pray ahrayu keep In mind the personal 
InterMt ^ take In one-eyed pliilowphura.’' r. h. 


quarter, our sliilling and sixpence. Ho then 
proposed to get the decimal part of this royal 
in the groed, a coin worth about 2^d., the 
tenth part of which would be approximately 
a farthing. A. L. 

MORGAN, William (1750-1833), nephew 
of Dr. PiiicE (q.v.), wlfi>so works he edited with 
a memoir, occupied, as actuary the Ei^uitablo 
Insurance Society (1776-1830), a leading place 
among the pioneers of life iusiiranco. Tbo aim 
of Morgan’s financial pamphlets was to show 
that the war ex[)cn(litureliad added so enor- 
mously to the national debt that “if the same 
unexampled dissipation of the public treasure 
bo couiimied much longer, it must inevitably 
terminate in bankruptcy and ruin.” 

His works include :—Tlie doctrine of annuities 
and assurances on lives and svrinvorships stated 
and e.TpIained, Loudon, 1770, 8vo. — A Itcvicio oj 
Dr. Price's writings on the subject of the fufances 
of this Kingdom, Loudou, 1792, 8vo. — Supplement 
to above, Loudon, 1795, 8vo.- FacC respect hig 
the expense of the War, Itli ed. Loiidoi^, 1796, 8^^o. 
— An appeal to ths people of Great Britain <m the 
present alarming state of the I*ublic Finances, 3rd 
ed. London, 1797, 8vo. — A comparatim \yiew oj 
the Public Finances from the beginning to the close 
of the late Administration, 3rd eil. London, 1801, 
8vo. — Siqplemcnt to above, Loudon, 1803, 8vo. — 
A view of the rise and progress of the EquitahU 
Society, London, 1828, 8vo. 

[For Morgan’s actuarial work consult Walford’s 
Insurance Oyclopccdia, vol. ii. pj). 596-622, and 
vol. iii. pp. 5-7, for biograpbical details, Dictionai'y 
of National Biography, vol. xxxix. p. 40, and 
authorities there given.] e. B. B. 

MORHOF, Daniel Gkoug (1639-1691). 

In his Polyhistor fjuiblisbtid 1688) Morhof 
d|*plores that ecfununics, which are nearly con- 
nected with political science, have been left to the 
care of iUUerati and liave not undergone a tliorongli 
8ck‘niif:c investigation, although they are the 
foundation of the well-being of tlie whole state. 
The means by which domestic wealth i^' increased 
and preserved ought to be closely examined, for 
“tlie jireservation of economic wealth through u 
clever mauugeinent is the basis of the entire 
science of economics aud chrematistics.” He 
recommemls his readers to consult the hooks 
written by travellers, and is a great admirer of the 
internal administration of France. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Ock. in Dcutschlandf 
pp. 328-329.] ' ' K.oa. 

MORPURGO, Emilio (1836-.- 39), born in 
Padua, an able economic writer. He took jmrt 
in politics, was a deputy, general secretary of 
public instruction, and devoted to practical 
problems in Italian economics, finance, and 
instruction. Ho also occupied himself witli 
science and instruction, and filled, wj^h ranch 
distinction, for many years, the chair of statistics 
in Padua. Amongst his practical works, his 
lleport on the Condition^^of the Peasa/nte and 
Agriculture in the Venetian Provinces, made on 
the occasion of the agrarian uirpuiry, takes a 



high place. This work is a model of its kind 
for method, for accuracy, and the ideas 
embodied. 

Morpnrgo studied the practical problems of 
finance and the organisation of tcclinical instruc- 
tion in Italy. Ilis scientific activity was chiefly 
applied to statistics, on*’.vhich«subject he lias left 
deep ^aces by^iis remarkable studies of demo- 
graphic, financial, and moral statistics, and also 
in his historical and theoretical researches. His 
mo.sttmportant work in this branch of study is a 
volume on statistics ^nd moral sciences, in which 
he collects and states the principal results of 
modern statistical research. Wc note among 
Morpnrgo’s writings: Jm ataiiMica e le scienze 
inorali, Florence, 1872. — L'istruzione ttcnica in 
Ilalia, Rome, 1874. — La fvnanza^ Rome, 1876. — 
is condizioni dei coniadini e le condizioni della 
projirietd e dell' economia agraria nel Veneto, 
in the “Atti dell’ Inchicsta Agraria,” vol. iv., 
fasc^l and 2, Rome, 1882-83. U. R. 

MORR^, CoRRYN (d. 1779), writer en fiscal 
subject held /arious posts in tlie pnhlic service 
in Scotland and in Ihiglaiid, and was an 
uph(Ti«ior of the mercant i le tlicory. He attracted 
attention by a pamphlet entitled A Leller from 
a Bystander to a Memher of Barliament, in which 
he oxarnires the economic basis of the crown. 
'I’liis letter provoked a sharp coTitroversy in 
print; replies and counter - replies embody 
‘•much curious discussion and information 
with resj>eot to taxation and the expenditure 
of the public revenue for a leugliicnod period ” 
(M ‘CuLi.oi'ii, Lit. J'ol, LJcoii., ]). 32<S). Morns 
also urged the impolicy of England’s insuring the 
ships of a nation (i.e. France) with which she 
was at w 'r : his papers on this subject carefully 
examine the arguments on tlio other side, a*'(l 
liypoilietieal problems are worked out in detafl. 
In his Bfsay on Insurance, tlio author candidly 
states tliat in working out tlie subject lie 
started not from ascertained facts but from 
reflections of his own, and that these last ^'d 
not accord with the views of “a very ingenious 
and worthy merchant ” to whom he had com- 
miiiiicatod them. Tiio reader is to expect “ no 
infomiatiou concerning what are the present cus- 
toms . , , but , . , an endeavour to establish 
the just maxims . . . u])on a fair open footing 
of reason and equity.” Ho adds that in work- 
ing out insurance problems he soon found, as 
was not unnatural in a Cambridge man, that 
“without the aid of some higher calculations,” 
i.e. of mathematics, “all must hr left unsettled 
and loose, and bounded by general guesses.” 
Hence his problems are stated and worked quite 
on mathematical lines.- In 1751 he published 
some vital statistics concerning London, and 
a little 4ator urged the establishment of a 
national registry-general of the population, and 
of the 'annual proportion of births to deaths. 
His statistical work onfjondon was reprinted and 
brought nearly up to date in 1 759. The scarcity 


of silver coin m England at that time also 
attracted Morris’s attention, and by working out 
the respective valtcs of existing gold and silver 
Coin as bullion, he arrived at the conclusion 
that silver was scarce in England because the 
existing proportion of pure gold to pure silver 
was as 1 ; 15^YA*e» whereas in the other chief 
trading countries of Europe it was as 1 : 14i ; 
and tliat tlieie was consequently a tenqitation 
to export silver abroad, the gross [>rolit iqion 
100 lbs. troy w'ciglit of gold being some 40]{ per 
cent. The remedy, iu Morris’s eyes, was to 
alter the English ratio of gold to silver to 
the continental figures. His plan for accouut- 
kecjiing on landed estates grew out of his own 
need of something better than his steward’s 
rather hapliaxard method of elieokiiig rents, 
ote. 

Tlie following works seem all to have been 
published in London : 

A Letter from a Bty slander to a Memher of 
Parliament^ wherein is examined what Necessity 
there is for (he Maintenance of a large regular 
Tsind-force in this Island, etc., Loudon, 1741-42, 
8vo. — An Essay towards illustrating the Science 
of Insurance, wherein it is attempted to fu, by 
jrrecise Calculation., several important Maximsupon 
this Subject, etc., 1747, 8vo, i>p. xv. 61. — AnEssay 
towards deciding ihr. JmpoHant Question, whether 
it he a National Advantage to Ilritain to Insure 
the Ships of her Enemies; addressed to the Jit. 
lion. Henry Pdham, 1747, 8vo, pp. 60 ; the 
impolicy and illegality of the practice are clearly 
aim vn ; 2nd edit. 1758, pp. x. Zi.— Observation* 
oj the Past Growth ... of the City of London, 
1751, fol. — Ditto rei>rinted, and with statiistics to 
the end of 1757, 1759, 4to. — A Letter balancing 
the Cause* of the present Scarcity of our Silver 
Coin, and the Mean* of immediate Remedy, and 
future Prevention of this Evil, 1757, 8vo, pp. 
20. — A Plan for Arranaing and Balancing the 
Accounts of Landed Estates, 1759, fol. pp. 39. 

|M‘Cullocli, ifit. Pol. Kcon., pp. 243, 272, 
327. — IRct. Nat. Biog., art, “ Morris, Corbyn.” ] 

B. D. 

MORoTADT, Eduard (1792-1850), professor 
at the university of Heidelberg, lectured on 
economics, finance, and law, and founded, in 
1834, a monthly paper, J)er National okomm, of 
whiofc he remained the editor until the end of 
the following year. 

Morstadt jftblislied a German translation of 
Say’s Cours d'flennomie Politique, with an intro- 
duction in whicli he delines political economy : “ a 
science whose real object mu.st not be to dictate 
oracles to her high ]>rie.st.s when sitting under 
their nocturnal lamp, but is to become tie confidant 
of princes, the teaclier of nations, and the inter- 
proftr of universal history.” A supporter of free 
trade and an opponent of restrictive legislation of 
laboiir, he was very foud of deliverings himself oi 
curious economic definitions (see under his name, 
Prof. Conrad’s Handw. der Siaatsunss., iv. p. 
1230), and of editing other writers’ works with 
critical notes ; on the occasion of such au edition 



of Kliiber's PvMifi Law of the German Confedem* 
tion, he was most uumercifully handled by Robert 
von MohTj, his colloa^no and i)rmer eontribiitor. 
His own contributions to the Naiionalohmom. are 
all very short ; his analysis of the throe possible 
courses of action which a government is able to 
follow with regard to population, is given in the 
already mentioned article of Professor Conrad’s 
llandwortcrhndi, E. ca. 

MORTGAGE dead pledge — as distin- 
guished from vif gage = living pledge, i.e. a 
pledge taken into the creditor’s possession and 
producing income which gi-adually pays off the 
debt) is the name of a security given by a debtor 
on property remaining in his possession — the 
hypotheca of Roman Law— and thus differing 
from a security on property handed over to the 
creditor, which is described by the name of 
“pawn” or “pledge,” the pignus of Roman 
law. In the case of a “legal mortgage” the 
legal ownership is expressed to bo conveyed to 
the creditor, on condition that on repayment of 
the debt before a certain date, it is to be recon- 
veyed to the debtor, hut, owing to the influence 
of the equitable doctrines introduced by the 
Court of Chancery, the debtor’s right to redeem 
— generally called the Equity of Redemttion 
— continues, although the date for repayment 
has elapsed and cannot be taken away except 
by an order of tlie court (called a Foueclosurb 
order) which is not made absolute for some time. 

In the event of tho mortgagor not complying 
with the conditions of the mortgage there are 
other remedies open to the mortgagor besides 
foreclosure. Ho may, unless the mortgage deed 
contains any stipulations to the contrary, sell 
the property, or have a receiver of tho rents and 
profits appointed, or lie may enter into posses- 
sion, and ho may also enforce tho debtor's 
personal liability to pay the mortgage debt. 

Mortgages of land and h; uses occur most 
frequently, but mortgages* of debts, reversionary 
interests, life policies, and other “chosos in 
action ” are also veiy common. Mortgages of 
chattels lieing deemed bills of sale (see Bill of 
Sale), are void if they are intended to secure 
a debt of less than £30, and must in other 
cases conform to the statutory rules as regards 
fonn and registration. ’‘• 

An “equitable” mortgage is a transaction 
which in certain events entitles tne mort^gee 
to the execution of a legal mortgage, and 
practically entitles him to all the remedies open 
to a leged mortgagee. There is, however, this 
T'^erence,^ that a “legal ” moi’tgagee having no 
notice of a' prior charge at the time of lending 
the money, has the first right on the secunity, 
whilst the priorities between “ equitable ” in- 
cumhranoqjj depend entirely on the ordpr in 
which the respective advances were made. The 
most common instance of an equitable mortgage 
is a mortgage by “ deposit of title deeds ” which 
ib deemed td an agreement on the part of 


the mortgagor to execute a legal mortgage 
whenever called upon to do so. 

A “ suhmortgago ” is the mortgage of a mort- 
gage debt and of the securities relating to the 
same; a “contributory” mortgage is a mort- 
gage by several mortgagees, each being entitled 
to an aliquot shaio of mortgage deed. 

[As to Mortgages by Companies, sec ,pEBKN- 
TDKE. Coote, on Mortgages. — on 
Mortgages.] K. s. 

MORTGAGE BANKS. Banks aiid^other 
public institutions whose ‘^only business it is 
to lend money on mortgage, are much more 
common on the continent than in England — 
Germany being the country in which they have 
attained the gi-catest importance. They may 
be divided into three classes : (1) Mutual assp- 
ciations of landowners (Landschaficn^ Kredit- 
vereinc, etc.) ; (2) Mortgage institutions ad- 
ministered by government, or provinci#.! oi 
other local autli critics {Landes Kreditkassen, 
Provinzialbankai, etc.) ; (3) Ordi^ ary joint- 
stock banks. „ 

The first landowners’ association was estaljlished 
in Silesia by Frevlcrick the Great, soon after the 
end of the seven years’ war (1756-17C3), which 
caused much distress in that province, The large 
landowners of the province were compelled to 
join it, and they were all jointly and severally 
liable for the mortgage bonds [Pfandbrief] issued 
by the association. Every member was entitkd 
to raise loans on mortgage up to a certain amount, 
the borrower receiving mortgage bonds instead ol 
money. It was, however, easy to dispose of their 
bonds, as owing to the excellent security which 
they gave to the holders they soon became 
a favourite investment. 

No profit was to be made on the transactions 
Qf the association, the interest on tlie mortgages 
being only slightly higher than the interest on 
the bonds, so as to allow for expenses of manage- 
ment. The supreme control of the associatien 
was exercised by a government oommissioner — 
generally by the governor of the jirovidoe. 

Tlie success of the Silesian association soon led 
to the formation of other similar ones in other 
Prussian provinces, and, in course of time, associa- 
tions of peasant proprietors were founded in some 
places on analogous principles. There are now 
nineteen such associations in Prussia, among 
which the one for the province of Schleswig 
Holstein, founded in 1882, is the youngest, and 
there are four in bther parts of Geri®any. Out- 
side of Germany they exist in ’stria-Hungary, 
and, in a modified form, in the rural parts of the 
canton of Zurich {Qarantiegenosse!n>schaflen). 

(2) The above-mentioned associations are mainly 
adapted for loans to large landowners, whose joint 
credit is sufficient to enable them to issue their 
bonds at a relatively low rate of interest ; tlie 
peasant proprietors’ associations do no^ have the 
same advantages, and are only available in limited 
areas. For tliis reason the intervention of -govern- 
ment and local authoriti^<s was generally felt os 
a necessity, more especially in those parts ol 
Germany where it is customary ^^or one ton to 



Uke over the father’s property, and to pay a 
money compensation to his brothers and sisters 
for their share in the estate. The first impulse 
to the institution of state establishments for the 
purpose of granting loans to landowners was 
given by the legislation for the compulsory en- 
franchisement of land subject ^o manorial rights, 
which in most jgarts nf^ermany, though initiated 
at the*begiuuing of the present century, did not 
become effective till about 1850. In onler to 
facil^te the payment of compensation to the 
lords of manors, loans were granted by the state 
governments or provincial governments on the 
security of the enfranchised land, and tlris led to 
the establishment of a regular system of govem- 
nrent mortgage banks. Such banks exist in many 
parts of Prus.sia and other i)arta of Germany, and 
j;lie total amount advanced by them in 1889 
amounted to about 418,000,000 marks (21,000,000 
sterling). Most of the loans granted by tlicse 
institutions are repayable by yearly instalments. 
A curious combination of government and private 
agency exists in Mannheim, where the Rlu^iniscJie 
JlypotJuwfhhank — an ordinary joint-stock bank, — 
nas a separate dci^artmcnt lor loans on agri- 
cult' ral property, which by virtue of a convention 
witn ihc government of the grand-duchy of Baden 
must be carried on without profit, .and is under 
government supervision. Government hanks also 
exi.st in Austria and Ttussia. 

In the United Kingdom advances by public 
authorities on land occur in various manners, 
file liilvances under the Irish Land Purchase 
Acts and the Irish Land Act 19011 (see Lakh 
LE disiiA’noN, linsH) are for purposes similar to 
tliose for wliiuh the Gorman state loan institutions 
were originally establishofl ; the pnldic works’ 
’ loan commissioners are entitled to advance 
money on the si curity of land for tlie jmrpose of 
constrUi. Mug dwe,lliiig.s for the working clas.scs 
(Housing of Working Classes Act, 1890, § '^7), 
and the provisions of the Small Holdings Ait, 
1892, nndor which county councils are emjiowered 
on the sale of any small holdings to allow part 
of the jiiircha.se money to be paid by instalments, 
and in tHi' meantime to be charged on the ’and, 
also require to be mentioned in this connection. 

Special facilities have been given in continental 
countries as well as in the United Kingdor- for 
loans in respect of tlio improvement and drainage 
of land. In Germany, special banks {Landes- 
culturrentenhanhen) wore instituted either as 
governnicut establishments, as in Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Hesse, or under the provincial authorities. 
Loans granted for tlioso pnr])#es are in most cases 
specially secured and are repayable by fixed 
instalments. 

In England and Scotland advances may be 
made out of public funds with the sanction of 
the board of agriculture, and are secured by 
terminable reut-cbargps by means of which the 
capital is paid off in twenty -two years. Such 
rent-charges may bo created notwithstanding any 
Bettlements or entails (see, the Public Money 
Drainage Act, 1846, and the amending acts). 
Similar powers are given to the commissioners of 
public works in Ireland by the Landed Property 
Improvement (Ireland) Acts. 


(3) The authorities and institutions mentioned 
under the two first heads make their advances for 
public purposes afd no]t with any view of profit, 
but there are numerous establishments, partly 
competing with them, and jjartly supplementing 
them, which are in a po.sition to make advances 
on terms not less advantageous than they, and 
yet are able to pay dividends to their .shareholders. 
The first mortgage bank wa.s cstabli.shed in 
Stockholm in 1668, but its example does not 
seem to have been followed at the time ; 1835 
a Caisse Itypolhecaire was formed in Brussels, 
but the first institution lornied on the modern 
system (viz. that of a share company issuing 
debentures for an amount corresponding to the 
amount of the mortgages held by it) was the 
Cr&iit foncur de France, founded in 1852 under 
government supervision. In Germany a numlier 
of banks on tlie same system were formed after 
1860 : the Bavarian Mortgage Hank was founded 
in 1834, but did not begin to issue debentures till 
much later. The capital of these banks at the 
beginning of 1891 amounteil to 332 million marks 
(£16^ million), and the debentures issued by them 
to over 3000 million (£150 million). Their 31^ 
per cent debentures are generally quoted over 
par. There are also such mortgage banks in 
Au.stria- Hungary, Switzerland, and Italy. In 
the latter country a new privileged institution 
was founded in 1890 {Lstitnto iialiano di credito 
fondiario). The Argentine mortgage banks, and 
more especially the provincial ones, are but too 
well known in thi.s country. 

In the United Kingdom it Inid been expected 
that the Mortgage Delienture Act of 1865, and 
fl-) Mortgage Debenture (Amendment) Act of 
1870 (28 & 29 Viet. c. 78; 33 & 84 Viet, c, 
20) might assist landowners, and on the other 
hand jirovide sound investments for cajiitalists ; 
but the result was very disappointing. The acts 
provide that the .securities upon which debentures 
ksued under their authority may bo founded are 
to belong to certain special descriptions, and are 
to bo deposited and registered in the office of land 
registry, and to be accompanied by a statutory 
declaration of a surveyor as to the value of the 
mortgaged properties and contain other safeguards 
in favour of the delieuture holders, but the 
precautions imposed have not proved very effective, 
and the only imjiortant company whicli availed 
itself of the provisions of the acts in question 
was recently compelled to go into liquidation. 

TIio question as to the economical advantages 
and disadvantages of the various forms of mortgage 
banks caiin^ well bo discussed in general terms, 
as the answer dejicnds on the local circumstances, 
of which there is an infinite variety. The great 
danger of siiecial facilities for mortgaging land 
arises in times of inlhition, when they multiply 
the opportunities for reckless gamming ; on the 
other hand it is an advantage that there should 
b« special financial institutions for the purpose of 
making advance.s on real property, as it is clearly 
not within the province of ordinary Jiauks to look 
up any substantial part of their funds in such 
advances. 

Where there are numerous small holders, the 
intervention of the public authorities is almost a 



necessity, as it would not pay establishments 
carrying on business on strictly commercial 
principles to Iciul small suitos except on very 
onerous terms. Several proposals for Land Mort* 
gage Banks have recently (1912) been made, but 
none have yet heen established. 

[As to continental inoi tgage banks, see Buchen- 
berger, Agrarweaen und Agray'jtolitikj ii. 97-190. 

— lleclit, Die Stantlichen uml 2>J'ovmzidlen 
/iodenJcrcdiiinsliiute in DeuUchlavd ; and arts. 

“ Landscliaften,” and “ llypothekenaktienbanken,” 
in llandwortcrhnch dcr i^laatmdssensi'ho/tr.n. — 11. 
W. Wolff, Deojde's Banks, 1896 ; Agricultural 
Banks; Co-operutive Banking, 1907. — Palgrave, 
arts, in Banker's Magazine; “Banking in Italy,” 
1909 ; “People’s Banks,” “Agricultural Land 
Banks,” “Land Banks in Prance,” 1910 ; “Bank.s 
to facilitate the purchase of Land,” 1911 ; — also 
Banks, Popular, in Vol. 1.] e. s. 

MORTGAGE BOND. Bonds issued by a 
railway or other corporation are sojuctiinos 
secured by the mortgage of some ]>avticular 
assets or assigned i)ropoity. American railroa<l 
coinj)anics have lloateJ many mortgage bonds 
on the London market, besides income bonds 
whicli are })ractically preference cai>ital. A. E. 

MORTGAGE DEBENTURE. A debenture 
secured by a mortgage of lu’operty. The use of 
ibo word does not, liowever, in itself give any 
rights to the bolder, and may tboroforo in many 
cases be misleading (see Deuenturto). e. s. 

MORTGAGEE. A creditor secured by a 
Mortgage (g.v.) of property. k. s. 

MORTGAGES, Regisi'Iiation of. The 
com})ulsory registration of mortgages in a 
public register is much more universal than 
the registration of land or deeds atfccting 
land generally (as to wliicli sec Land Regisj’RA- 
TION). Thus in many ]»laces mortgageii 
of land are not elleotive unless registered, 
although there is no similar requirement 
as regards transfers of prttijcrty {e.g. the 
Argentine Reimblic). The reason for this is j 
that the publicity of mortgages is de.sirablo to I 
avoid disputes as to title, and to prevent people 
obtaining credit by tlio apparent ownership of 
property not really available for their general 
creditors. As in England mortgages may be 
effected of movable property os well as of land, 
a safeguard was required for the former, ^ind 
this explains the reason of the statutes requiring 
the registration of a Bilt. or Sai.ii; (y.-p.), which, 
however, exclude the bills of sale of limited 
companies. A mortgap grant©'! by a company 
is void against the li(piidator and any creditor of 
th-’ "ompany, unless registered in the prescribed 
manner (Com panics Act 1900, § 1 4). Amortgage 
of land registered under the Land Transfer Afets 
1875 and 1897 is ineffectual unless protected 
by the registration of a charge, or of a caution or 
restriction, or by the depositoftlieland certificate. 

[Morris, A Summa/ry of the Law of Land and 
Mortgage liegistration, 1896. — Reports on the 
iq^stoma of regiskalion of title In Germany and 


Ainstro-Himgavy, 1890 (c. 8139) ; and 1897 
(o. 8319).— Jennings and Kindersley, La7id 
Tieg'idraiion under the Land Transfer Ads 
1876 mwn 897 (1904.)] K. s. 

MORTGAGOR. A debtor who charges 
property by \vay of Mohtoaoe {q.r.). E. s. 

MORTIM ER, Thoma? (1730-1810), a voliirn- 
iiious author and coin]ulcr, ■'ithe merits of 
whose work cannot <pnte be taken ' at his o wn 
valuation, was appointed in 1762 Englisl^ vice- 
consul to the Austrian Netborlaiids. In 1765 
he translated Neukeu’s wOl’k On the Adminis- 
tration of the finances of France, 3 vtffs., 8vo. 
Mortimer’s most inq)ortant work, the Elements 
of Commerce, Politics, amd Finance, 4 to, in llirce 
treatises on these inq>ortant subjects, designed 
as a sup])lcment to the education of BritisV 
youth after they quit the public universities 
or private academies, a])[iearcd in 1772, On 
the Balance of Trade {q.v.) Mortimer cluims 
to have originated the llnHiry that it dej'Oiids 
on the amount of the toLil comme»»-c carried 
j oil to all quarters of tbo world. Tlie ])ortio‘.i 
on tiiiaiiee, while strenuously combating ‘.‘idle 
notions ot icfundiiigtlio capital ” of the national 
debt, contains some acute criticism ot Dr. 
Price’s views on a Sinking Fund ('/.'ll.). In 
an advertisement, ]>relixod to a rejirint of tlio 
book in 1780, Mortimer roundly accused Adam 
Smite of having plagiarised from him, ai^l 
claims that the Elements liad helped to fuit a 
stop to fictitious iiisurances at Lloyds, and bad 
suggested to Lord North the taxing of certain 
luxuries, and to Lord Beauebump his bill tor 
the prevention of arrests for dcLt for sums 
under £10. The Elements exhausted M ortirner’s 
attem}»ts at original work ; for the rest of his 
ii^o be was hnsy with work for tlie booksellers. 
In bis old age lie conqilaiiied to Isaac Disraeli 
of the hardsliips of bis jiosition. 

Among Mortimer’s other works wore ; Enery 
wan his own Brolcer, or a Guide to fxchange 
Alley, London, 1761, 12mo, 13th ed., 1801.— 
Universal Director, Lomlon, 1/63, 8vo. — 
awj of Trade and Commerce, 2 vols., London, 
\im, Mo.— Student's Pocket Dictionary, Iiondon, 
1777, 12mo. — Oeneral Commercial Dictionary^ 
London, 1810, 8vo. — A Grammtr illustrating the 
Principles of Trade and Commerce., London, 1810, 
12nio. — Nefarious pradice of Stock-jobbing tm* 
veiled, London, 181^0, 8vo. 

[European Magazine, vol. xxxv ‘Dietionary 
National Biography, vol. xxxi... -M‘Culloch • 
LiUrature' of Pol. Economy, pp. 62, 63.] H. B. B. 

MORTMAIN. Under the feudal system 
the lord who had a corjioration for tenant was 
under considerable disadvantages. His tenant 
could not die, could not marry, be a minor, or 
commit a felony ; thus a great part of the lord’s 
profits were taken away. In addition to this, the 
great religious corporation^ such as tho templan, 
held royal charters granting them further im* 
muuities. The matter was madg worae by i 



practice which grew up during tlie 12th century: 
a tenant would alienate his land to a monastery 
and bo received back as a tenant of the monas- 
tery, thus depriving his original feudal lord of 
his rights. This last process was declared 
illegal by the great charter of 1217. A clause 
of the abortive prqyisioni^ of Westminster, 
A.i). ^259, wWch was le-cnacted in the statute 
De Viris Religiosis, generally known as the 
Statute of Moi'lniain, in 1279, made all alieiia- 
tionf to the church illegal, w'hethor made in 
Frankalmoign oi*olherwise, w'ithont the lord’s 
consent. According to later statutes an inquisi- 
tion, ad quod damnum^ had to be held, and it 
was only after this inquisition had shown that 
neither the king nor any one else would sillier 
Joss thereby, tliat an alienation to the church 
was allowed. A] >parently it was not till near the 
end of the Hlh century that it was discovered 
tha^ any eoiqioration was as had a tenant as the 
churcli ; for it was not till the statute of 15 
Richarrl A.D. 1391, that alienation to any 
’orpoiaio hody was subjected to the same laws 
as al'enation to the church. 

\^udulc$ of the 1lnd/ih. — Pollock ami Maitland, 
UisLory of Enylish LaWy Cambridge, 1895.] 

MORTON'S F0RK.1 This was a dilemma 
devised by Bi hop Morton, eliauccllor under 
Henry VJl., afterwards eaidinal and archbishop 
ft' Call lf ‘1 bury, to swell the contributions to a 
Dcuevob lice ^see Benevolenu'Es), levied for a 
proposed war w’itli Franco (1491). A clause 
was inserted in the instructions to the com- 
missioners : “ Tl'at if they met with any that 
were sparing, they should tell them that they 
must m (ds haAv\ because they laid up; and if 
they w'cio spenders, they must needs h' ye, 
because it was seen in their port and manii- r 
of living.” 

[Bacon, Jlinlory of t.lic Ueign of King Henry Vll. 
(ed. Lumby). p. 93.J li.L. 

MOS .istoin). “ Jus quod moribus CO Ui- 
tutum est ” is customary law, whicli is oppo.scd 
to “lex” statute law (see Smith’s ih'ci. of Anti- 
quitieSy art. Jus). E. A. w. 

MOSER, Justus (1720-1794) wais horn at 
Osnabnick, wlicrc his father held a high legal 
ollico. He studied at Jena and Odttingeii from 
1740 to 1742, and, afterwards practising as an 
advocate in his native pla^, Avon the esteem 
and confidence of his Ibllow-citizciis, which ho 
riitained in several important jmblic positions 
which ho filled. 

Rosciier, Avho declares kiniy and not Hugo 
or Schlosscr, to have been the father of tlie 
historical school of law— a jui’gmcnt which is, 
however, not generally accejited, — pronounces 
him al^ the greatest Herman political econ- 
omist of the IStli century, and this on tho 
ground of his possession of the following 

1 Mortou'v connocUoiJVwitli tin's diluinina lias hoen 
eontroverted. Bacon, Ilixtory qf King Henry VII. , 
•peaks of it as a traditiun." 


qualities : — (1) his open sense, equally for the 
higher social facts and for tho homely every-day 
life of communitfts ; (2) his thorougli acquaint- 
ance with, and warm feeling towards, the 
lieople, in both senses of that word — tho lower 
classes, and the nation at large ; and (3) his 
mastery of Historical Meiiioi). He has not 
put foiwvard any system of i>oliUcul economy, 
hut his very numerous writings abound in 
original economic ideas, scattered through them, 
as Goeilie says, like gold nuggets and gold 
giains. Ho shows himself to us as a sound- 
heaiicd, healthy-minded man, somewhat way- 
w'ard and paradoxical in his mental habits, and 
“old world” in liis views. He is opposed to 
tho “liberal -rationalistic” school of Adam 
Smith, dislikes the highly developed division 
of labour, objects to generalising and centralis- 
ing tendencies, and looks with admiration and 
afiection on many institutions of the feudal 
period. It was well that justice should be 
done to the merits of that age, but, in showing 
that the pi‘inci})les and luactice of tho i>ast 
suited the conlomporary social environment, he 
is sometimes led, like most lovers of antiquity, 
to represent them as adapted to the present, 
when they are really and necessarily obsolete 
and incapable of revival. 

How strongly Moser inijiressed Goethe, and 
what an infitience he had upon his youth, may be 
seen in bk. xiii. of the Wahrimt und IHchtung. 
Ills principal work, which takes rank as a German 
cl ‘-.sic, is his Palriuluche FantaskeMy 3 pts., 1774- 
J778, a scries of short es.says, which in many 
resix'cts remind tho reader of Franklin. 

[Wegelo in AUg. Deutsche liioyr. — SeJimidt in 
llandw. derStaakwissenschaften. — Roscher, Gesch. 
der N. 0., p. 500. — Cohn, Hist, of Pol. Econ. 
(see arts, on Cameralistic Science ; Geiiman 
School).] j. k. i. 

MOSER, F^jieurich Karl von (1723- 
1798), after having studied law at Jena, and 
been some time engaged in tuition, sueiies- 
sively entered into lOO civil service of several 
German princes, but roused a vindictive ani- 
mosity against himself by his bold denunciations 
of the oflicial exactions committed in the small 
German states. His outspokenness led to his 
bei#g sentenced in 1780, by tho faculty of law 
in Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, to six years’ imprison- 
ment in a fl^rtress, and a fine of 20,000 ilorins. 
Ho however, succeeded in evading actual im- 
prisonment. 

lie was a fiequent and fragmentary writer on 
diplomacy ami public law, but i.s best known by 
hi.s book Der Herr und der Dkn^y geschildert 
palriotischer Freiheit (Tlie Ma.ster and the 
Servant dejucted with patriotic Freedom), i'759, in 
which ho declares that ‘ ‘ times are ni'ar when the 
cliche will not be between good cftid bad, but 
between bad and worse,” and professes to be 
ashamed to be a German, when he thinks “what 
kind of men moat of the lieirs presumptive will 
be.” 



Although he manfully struggles against the 
narrow and selfish Particviarimus of tlio German 
princes, he is not a follower ofhthe French philo- 
sophers, but finds in St. Paul’s remarks in the 
EpisUe to the Remans on the powers that be, a 
right exposition of the duties of the subject ; he 
praises Mirabeau the elder, but denies that there 
only exists one model of a good government. His 
own leanings are in favour of the state of things 
anterior to the Thirty Years’ War. 

[Roscher, Qesch. der Nat. Oek. in Deutschland^ 
pp. 629-6yk — Bluntschli, Gesch. dea aUg. SUiats- 
rechts, pp. 404-413.] e. ca. 

MOSER, Johann Jacob (1701-178.5), had as 
chequered an existence as his son Friedrich von 
Moseii {q.v.). A man of great classical attain- 
ments, he was successively a lawyer, a university 
professor at Tubingen and Frankfurt-on-the- 
Odcr, a ra ember of the government of W urtomberg 
and other German states, and founded an aca- 
demy for political science in Hanau. His un- 
guaixiod lauguoge in defence of the rights of the 
Landddnde of Wurtemberg against their domi- 
neering duke got him into trouble, and he was 
imprisoned for six years (1758-1764). 

lie wrote about 400 volumes ami pamphlets, and 
is considered as the founder of the science of German 
public law. lie published a Bibliot/iek von oekono- 
mischen und Gaineral Polnd-schriften (Ulm, 1758), 
and some dksertations on economic questions ; in 
his autobiography, he states that for a long time, 
cameralistics an<l the science of interior state policy 
had been his favourite studies. Roscher expre.ssly 
mentions his Qrundsdtze cirur verniinfligen Rcgier- 
ungskunst nach der jelzigm Denkungsart . , . 
verstandiger Regeuten (Principles of a rational art 
of Government according to the opinions and 
practice of intelligent Rulers), 1753, in which 
Moser designs to demonstrate that trade, the 
interior state policy, etc., form “a connected and 
systematic whole." As announced by its title, this 
book is an exposition of what was done in well 
ruled states of these times (Engjiand and France 
being often put up as examples), but abstains 
from doctrinal investigations of what ought to be. 
Although Moser had some quan-els with Friedrich 
Wilhelm I. of Pru.ssia, he derives a good numl»er 
of the “principles" he recommends from this 
king’s policy, 

[Rt>st!llEii, Oesch. der Nat. Oek. in DevJ.schln 7 ul, 
pp. 441-443. — K. von MohIj, Literatur der Bloats- 
vrissenscha/ten, ii. pp. 401-412.— Bluut^hli, 
Allgm. Slaatsrecht, 2nd od. p. 402.J k. ca. 

MOSSE oil MOSES, Miles (fl. 1580-1614), 
divine, was the author of TJie Arraign'mcnt and 
Conviction of Usury, London, 1596, which may 
be taken as a representative statement of the 
Hi. 1 liberaj^church view of iisiii y (see Interest 
AND Usury) at the close of the 16th century. 
Mosse distinguishes between the sin of usttry 
and usury itself. 

[Ashley’s, AJcoTMWitc History, voL i. pt. % p. 
469, liondon, 1893, 8vo. — Dictionary of National 
Biography, vol. xxxix. p. 184.] H. E. E. 

MOST FAVOURED NATION CLAUSE. 

This is inserted dn many commercial treaties. 


It binds each of the contracting powers to 'give 
to the other in certain matters the same treat- 
ment which it gives or may hereafter give to 
ilie nation wliich receives from it the most 
favourable terms in rcsi)oct of those matters. 
The nature of such stipulations will be under- 
stood from the Wlowiqg^ example, taken from 
a convention on trade-marks coiyluded between 
Great Biitain and the United Stater, in 1878. — 
“The citi/ens of each of the contracting parties 
shall have, in the dominion.s and possessions of 
the other, the same rights ks belong to native 
subjects or citizens, or as are now granted or 
may hereafter be gi*aiitod to the sulijccts and 
citizens of the most favoured nation, in cvery- 
tiiiiig relating to trade-marks and trade-labels " 
The concession here is strictly limited as to it^ 
subject matter ; but in many cases the most 
favoured nation clause is made general in its 
terms, and cover.s all matters of trade ^ and 
navigation. When such largo c.vprcssions are 
used it sometimes happens that a ^tate finds 
itself called upon to grant to a distant or uu 
friendly power, or even to a keen iommercial 
rival, privileges it has given for valuablef con- 
sideration to a friend and neighbour. Nations 
who have adopted protectionist theories of 
international trade are likely to find themselves 
in this predicament more often than those who 
are content to let commerce take its course 
without attempting to control it in tlieir oA 
interests by constant higgling with other 
powers. The inconvenience of having to givs 
to one set of foreigners concessions for whicli 
a valualilc equivalent has been extorted from 
another set has been avoided by moans of the 
j doctrine that the most favoured nation clause 
applies only to concessions which are gratuitous, 
and docs not entitle tlie party which claims 
under it to privileges which some other state 
has gained by giving corresponding privileges 
in return, unless the claimant also is content 
to offer a fair consideration for them. It can 
hardly bo said that this is a rule of international 
law ; but it has been adojited in such a large 
number of cases that a state which acts upon 
it cannot be accused of bad faith. 

English commercial treaties containing a 
most favoured nation clause will be found in 
-Hortslet’s Trcalm. The view of the meaning 
of the clause eifauciated above i*' explained 
and defended in Wharton’s In national Law 
Digest (§ 134). T. J. L. 

MOTIVES, Measurable. A term suggested 
by Professor Marshall as offering one way of 
marking off the sphere of economics from that 
of other social investigations. Motives are 
measurable so iar as they can be relied on to 
produce constant effects which can bi quanti- 
tatively estimated. Again measurable motives 
can be balanced one against another, as when 
we estimate the amoun? of sacrifice a person 
is willing to undergo in order to procure a given 



utility. Here the sacrifice and utility have 
both to be expressed in objective form before 
they can be economically measured. This is 
possible only when objects of desire or aversion 
can be freely transferred by contract between 
individual and individual. It is because 
economics deals pr^narily •with such objects 
that^^he sciew^o has assumed a greater precision 
and exactness than any other social science. 
This characteristic has made it possible to 
exaftiine economic phenomena by abstract, 
deductive, and, ffven to some extent, mathe- 
ma<ical methods. w. E. J. 

MOYABLKS. Things which from their 
nature are capable of being moved from one 
place to another. The classification of things 
»into movables and immovables is the only 
classification that corresponds with an essential 
difference in the subject matter. A leading 
distinction between movable and immovable 
property is that as to the latter, according to 
English 4{iw, the rules of inheritance follow the 
> lex siliis, while as to the former they follow the 
lex loimcilii. The lex situn decides whether 
anSirticle is a movable or not. 

[Sir Henry Maine in^?7CiV7i^ London, 1880, 
traces the gradual development of the distinction 
in Roman law.] J. B. c. m. 

MULLEH, Adam Heinrich (1779-1829), 
was honi at Berlin. In his nineteenth year ho 
Vent to the university of Gottingen, where he 
at first occupied himself with theology, and 
then became a student of jurisprudence, in 
which ho was a pupil of Hugo. Ho afterw'arda 
sought to comjdcte his education by the private | 
study of the natural sciences, which ho had 
previou dy neglected. Ho early formed a close 
intimacy widi Friedrich Gkntz, his elde by 
fifteen years ; and this connection exercised 
an important influence both on his material 
circumstances and his mental development in 
after bfe. The two men differed widely ‘a 
diaracter and in their fundamental princ.^des, 
but agreed, at least in their later period, in 
their practical political aims, and the friend- 
ship between them was brought to an end only 
by Miiller’s death. The relations of the latter 
with the Junker party, and his co-operation 
with them in their opposition to IIardisnrero’s 
reforms, made any public employment in Prussia 
impossible for him. In 18f6 he was in Vienna, 
whore lie became a convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism, and, through Gontz, was brought into rela- 
tions with JVIettemich, to whom he w^as useful in 
the preparation of state ] tapers. He spent the 
years 1806-1809 in Dresden, being occupied in 
the political educ:iiibn of Jh-ince Bernhard of 
Saxe- Weimar. In 1 81 3 he entered the Austrian 
service and in 1816 accompanied the allies to 
Paris ; he was ennobled by the emperor in 1820. 
In 1827 be settled a second time in Vienna, 
and was employed^in the state chancellory. 
He was one of the principal literary instruments 


of the reaction, and took part, as Gentz’s assist- 
ant, in framing the Carlsbad resolutions. 

He was a mail of remarkable powers and ol 
great versatility, a born orator, and distinguished 
as a writer, not only on politics and economics, 
but on literature and ajsthetics. As Gentz 
said of him : “ He impresses us with a sense of 
his superiority even when wo believe him to be 
on a wrong path.” Ilis principal work is his 
EleTnerde der {^taatslmTud (1809), which contains 
the substance of a course of lectures which he 
delivered at Dresden before a number of states- 
men and diplomatists. He was, along with 
Gentz and Haller, a member of the school of 
politicians and economists in Germany, which 
has been called the romantic, os harmonising 
in spirit with the literary school of Tieck, 
Schlegel, and Novalis, and looking back with 
admiration -and regi'ct to the church and state 
of mediiBval times. In political economy he 
represents a reaction against the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, whom, whilst he highly com- 
mends him in certain respects, ho censures as 
presenting a one-sidedly material and indi- 
vidualistic conception of society, and as being 
too exclusively English in his views. Miiller’s 
leading idea is that of the organic unity and 
continuity of the state and of social institutions 
in general — a princijfle for whicfli he may have 
been in part indebted to Burke, whose Jlejlections 
were translated by Gentz. The economy of a 
society, be holds, is something more than the 
sum of the private economics of its members ; 
the individual must always be regarded in rela- 
tion and subordination to the community. The 
capital of a country is not material only ; its 
language and culture, its character and experi- 
ence, its laws and constitution, are true portions 
of the national wealth. The state is not merely 
a mechanism for the maintenance of order and 
the administration of justice ; it represents all 
the physical and spiritual possassious and re- 
quirements of the nation, and ought to bind 
together the whole inntr and outer life of the 
people into a harmonious and energetic imity. 
Not merely should it study present production 
and immediate gain, but keep before it the 
incrc.ase of productive power and the develop- 
irftnt of civilisation in the future, and preserve 
for coming generations their entire inheritance, 
intellectum, moral, and economic. Miiller con- 
siders Smith’s theory of the division of labour 
defective in not suflicicntly emphasising the 
dependence of sucli division on capital — on the 
laboui’s and acquisitions of the past — and sets 
beside it, by way of correction aTO completion, 
% theory of the national combination of labour 
as no less im|K)rtant, though little more than 
ii^icated by Smith. The pract^l system of 
Smith might suit England sufficiently well, 
because the spiritual and material life of the 
people rested on a firm basis of traditional 
sentiments and old institutions reaching back to 



the middle ages, which continued to keep alive 
national self-consciousness and knit together 
the several social classes in | healthy union. 
But the ends tlius spontaneously attained must, 
in continental countiies, be afFocted by govern- 
mental action steadily maintaining the national 
idea and systematically developing the produc- 
tive powers and general energies of the nation. 
In the economic sphere, he dclcnds a policy of 
restrictions on importation as one means towards 
this development. 

Muller’s strength lies in breadth and com- 
prehensiveness ; his defect in want of definite- 
ness of conception and expression. Notwith- 
standing his eminent ability, he does not seem 
to haye exercised much influence on the thought 
of his own time or of the succeeding period. 
His project of a Roman Catliolic revival, and his 
retrograde attitude in politics, doubtless created 
a prejudice against bis general pbilosopbical 
views ; but it ought always to ho remembered 
that his doctrines, though favouriug the reaction, 
were not dictated by sclf-iiitcrcst ; throughout 
his career he advocated principles essentially 
identical, and, in snpjiorting Mcttcrnich’a policy, 
lie believed liimsolf to be serving the Iiighest 
interests of Germany and of Europe. Some of 
liis biglier tendencies, freed from much of their 
alloy, are rejiroducod in the writings of tlio 
historical school of German economists (comp. 
Oeiiman School). 

Among the publications of Muller less important 
than the Elem^nte der Slaatshmst, the following 
may be enumerated ; Din TJieoide der ^tmfshaus- 
haltung und Hire FiwtschriUe in Deutschland und 
seii Adam Smithy 1812 . — Versuch einer 
neuen Thenrie des Oeldes, 1816. — Vermischte 
Sekriften iiber Staat Philosophie und Kunsi, 
(2 vols,, 2ml ed., Vienna, 1817)— mul Von der 
NothwcTidigkeit einer theoloijisclicn Grundlaije (hr 
gesammten StaatmissenscJiafleu und der knafs^ 
urirthsrJia/t insbeso7idere, 18*19. ^ 

[Misehler in Allij. Deutsche Bixxjr . — Lijipcrt in 
llandw. der Staatsmssenschciften. — lioschor, Gesch. 
der N.O.t p. 763. — Kautz, Die Gesch. Ent^oichelung 
der NaL'O., p. 659. — Cossa, Introd. alio Shidio 
delV lLP,y p. 320. — Cohn, Nat. Ock., i. p, 12.J 

J. K. I. 

MULTIPLICATION OF SERVICES is a 
term employed by Jevons {Sdentijic Primer) 
to denote that one of the advantages attending 
Dhision of Labour wliich arises wit 311 “nearly 
the same time and labour are required to 
perform the same operation on a larger or on a 
smaller scale” — in the words of Whathly, 
who seems first to have pointed out this advan- 
tage {Ledu%^s on Political Economy, vi.). 
Thus, “if a me.ssonger is going to carry a 
letter to the post-office, lie can as readily carry 
a score” (Jevons, loc. cit.). This advantage is 
connected with p.roduction on a large scdie, 
under which head it is treated by Mill (/W. 
Econ., bk. i. di. 9). 

“Multiplication of copies” (Tevons, loc. cU.) 


is a particular but important case. Wheubnee 
type has been sot up, additional copies can be 
printed without mucli additional expense. A 
similar advantage is alforded by the use of “ in> 
toi changeable parts” (Marshall) in machinery. 

F. Y. K. 

MUN, TuoMAif, (1.5J1.1641), the best- 
known writer on the mcrcantiV'’ sysLeiq was 
son of John Mun, mercer, of liOinlon. As a 
member of the committee of the East India 
Company, and of the stamling coiriTnissio^li on 
trade (appointed in 1622, rcftppointed in 1625) 
“ he was in his time famous amongst merchanls 
and well known to most men ol business, lor 
his general cxj)erience in affairs, and notable 
insight into trade” (England's 'Treasure hj 
Foreign Trade, John Mini’s e))isUe dcilieatory, 
to Thomas, Earl of Sonthamiiton). In 1621 
ho published, in defence of the East India 
Company, A Discourse of Trade from EngUvnd 
into the East Indies, reprinh'd in the same year, 
in PuTchas’s Pilgrims (1625), and <in Early 
English Tracts an Commerce, London, 8vo,r 
1856. lie is, however, best kiiowil by his 
posthumous woik, England's 'Treasure* by 
Foreign 'Trade, or The EaJance of our Foreign 
Trade is the Itule of our Treasure, l/mdon, 8vo, 
1661, republished in 1669, 1698, 1700 (in 
Lewis Roberts’ Jilappe of Commerce), 1713, 
1755, 1856 (Eirhj Trials on Cornmeree), an(| 
1895 (Economic Classics, edited by W. J. 
Ashley). There are two well-known allusions 
to this work in Adam Sm nil’s fVcalfh of 
Nations, bk. iv. eh. i., in the first of which 
Smith quotes the concluding jiaragraph of the 
fourth chapter : “ If wo only helndd the actions 
of the husbandman in the seed-time,” etc. ; and 
ill the second, states that “Ihe title of Mnn’a 
boult . . . became a fundamental maxim in 
the jiolitical economy, not of England only, 
but of all other commercial countries.” 

The importance of Mini’s work in the de- 
volo])ment of economic theory in England has 
been pointed out (English Early Egon. Hist., 
vol. i. pp. 722 seq., 730). The date of its com- 
position and its publication are of consider- 
able interest. It was jaiblished twenty -three 
years after Mini’s death, by his son John, who 
states in the epistle dedicatory that it was left 
to him “in the nature of a legacy” by his 
father. But it ajfcjicars to consist of several 
short papers, some of which wei nitten about 
1622, and all before 1628. Whether the final 
form and arraTigeincnt of the ti’catise is due to 
Mun himself or his son John, there is nothing 
to show. Ch. i., on “ the qualities which 
are required in a perfect merchant of foreign 
trade," probably formed part of the “ fonnor 
discourse,” to which he alludes in his 'address 
to his son, in which ho proposed to teach him 
“how to love and serve his country, by in- 
structing him in tlie duti^ and proceedings of 
sundry vocations.” The opening sentence, thf 



marked difference of style between this chapter 
and the rest of the ti'catiso, and other circum- 
stances, point to this conclusion. In ch, ii., on 
“the means to enrich the kingdom,” etc., and 
ch. iii. on “the particular ways and means 
to increase the exportation of our commodities,” 
etc., he follows the order •indicated in the 
addre^ to his son. flic following chapters are 
taken up with (1) the discussion of the advan- 
tages of the exportation of bullion ; (2) rejdies 
to v#ious argil men ts cm i»loyed by MAi.YNEsaud 
]\llSRELDEN, inihci» controversy of 1622-23, and 
to the advocates of the dehascincnt of the 
eun ency ; (3) the fuller diseus.sion of jioints 
brieily tonclu'd u])on in ch. iii. ; and (4) the 
method of calculating the balance of trade. 
^\is. iv. to vii. correspond almost verbatuu to 
the Pefifiorb and lievuniHtrance of the Governor 
ami CoinjKtnn of Merchants of London trad- 
iiujJrO the Last Indies, which was drafted by 
Mun, and presented to the House of Commons 
in Oetobi^ 1628. This ]»ortion of Einjhmd's 
'i'rcasit. ■ may have been the rough draft of the 
yetiti 'll. * 'I'lic diHerenocs between the two 
at itiiy rate point to tno fact that the latter 
was based upon the former. Chs. viii. to 
XV. are entirely taken up with the discussion 
of various arguments urged by Misseldcn and 
Malyues, and tiie advocates of the debasement 
of the currency. Ho objects to Missclden’s 
^uitention tJiat the want of money was due to 
the uiKiervaluation of silver {Free Trade, or 
The MiaiLS to make Trade flourish, 1622), no 
less than Alalynes’s theory of the foreign ex- 
changes (T’/itf Maintenance of Free Trade, 1622; 
Lex Mercatoria 1622, etc.). He devotes the 
whole • f ell, xiv to a discussion of the 
“admirable facts” attributed to the haul ;rs 
by Malynes, whom ho accuses of “disguising 
his own knowledge with sojihistry to further 
some private ends by hurting the jmblic good,” 
i.G. by re - establishing the ollico of royal 
cxchangJ^r. In his first pamphlet, Misst ten 
had been anything but friendly to Mun’s 
views on the East India Couijiany ; but his 
second pamphlet, The Circle of Commerce, etc., 

1623, gives unmistakable evidence of Mun’s 
influence. Ch. xv. of EnglaiuVs Treasure 
ap}icars to be mainly a reply to Malynes’s 
Canker of England’s Commonwealth. Chs. 
xvi.-xviii., “on Revenue, otA,” must have been 
written not later than the early years of the 
reign of Charles I ; while ch. xix., in which 
Mun discusses the fishing trade, and quotes 
from the Dutch proclamation of 19th July 

1624, was put into shape not very long 
subsequent to that date. Tim last two chapters 
deal with “the order and means whereby we 
may dmw up the balance of our foreign trade,” 
and “the conclusion upon all that hath been 
said concerning the exportation or importation 
of treasure.” TherePappears to be no allusion 
throughout the treatise to any event later than 


1624. 'NTo part of the work can have been 
written later than 1628, when the Petition and 
Remonstrance waf presented to parliament, and 
most of it belongs probably to the years 1622- 
1626. The inquiry after the restoration into 
the desirability of legalising the exjiortation of 
bullion, followed by the act of 1663 (15 Car. 
II. c. 7), probably suggested the publication of 
Mun's work. 

[A full account of Muu’s life is given in the 
Dictionary of Ealional lliograpluj. Tor otln-r 
points in his work see Enolish Eauly J'lcoNOJfio 
Hjstouy .and English School of Political 
Economy, vol. i. ]>]). 719-737 (Exchangku 
Royal), and the authorities (pioted there. See 
Mkkcantile S^ s'i icm .J w. a. b. n, 

MUNICIPALITY. 

Uoinan, p. 829 ; Mediuival, j). 880 ; Modern, p. 831 ; 
Mmiicipul Govorniuciit in Belgium, p. 881 ; in Fianep, 
p- 8.T2 ; in lUly, p. 881 ; m Prussia, p. 834 ; in United 
Ntutos of Aniei ictt, p. 837. 

The term municipality is ambiguons. Some- 
limes it signifies a town which is treated as a 
distinct unit for purposes of adiuinislrution 
and aoinetiines the administrative authority in 
such a town. In aiintlier aitielc (sec Apmims- 
tkation), it has been shown tliat in a large 
community it is impossible to concentrate the 
whole business of executive governinent at one 
spot, and that the centres oJ‘ aiiministration 
must be multiplied. It has also been shown 
that most govenmients have not merely spread 
tlmir official administrators over the whole 
tenitory, but have enlisted private citizens in 
such portions of administrative work as imme- 
diately alfeet a particular neighbourhood. A 
certain degree of decentralisation and of local 
self-government is necessary to the proper ad- 
ministration of a great civilised state. Towns 
and cities have naturally obtained the largest 
share of those privileges, and for a long time 
Ibroughout the greater part of Europe local 
self-government meant municijial self-govern- 
ment. 

Rouban Municipalities. — Tlie earliest available 
instance of municipal self-government on a 
grand scale is afibrded by the Roman power. 
Whilst the Romans established a universal 
0 Tn|)ire, they never quite abandoned the antique 
idea that the city is the normal political com- 
munity. tJnder the Roman emperors the 
Mediterranean world was divided into tlioti- 
sands of urban communities. Each city j)os- 
sessed a more or less extensive temtory, and 
-within this territory certain powers of self- 
government were exercised by tlfCse who pos- 
sqpsed the franchise of that city. As the 
whole empire, or at least all its civilised por- 
tions, were thus divided into urban disti lets, no 
antithesis arose between urban and rural author- 
ities. It was as though every English county 
were administered by those who possessed 
burgess rights in the coimty town, but it must 



be added that residence was not in antiquity 
a necessary condition of obtaining such rights. 
The Bomau municipal systoin was unquestion- 
ably a boon to the countries in which it was 
established ; it served to keep alive the local 
patriotism, the interest in public business, and 
the spirit of public munificence so apt to 
dwindle among the subjects of a despotic 
monarchy. Magnificent remains scattered over 
most of the countries of the Mediterranean 
still show how nobly the municipal authorities 
of the Roman toAvns provided for the health, 
the convenience, the education, and the amuse- 
ment of the burgesses. It is true that muni- 
cipal extravagance and mismanagement were also 
common. Those defects afforded an excuse for 
the interference of the central government, and 
by degrees the Roman munici[)alities became 
practically powerless. Finally the barbarian 
conquests wrought such havoc in the Roman 
municipal system that it is doubtful how far 
any connection can be traced between it and the 
municipal system of the middle ages which next 
claims attention. 

Mediocval Municipalities . — When the era of 
barbarian inroads finally closed in the tenth 
century, and the revival of civilisation brought 
prosperity again to towns, a new period of 
munici|)al development began. In this period 
municiiml life is strongly contrasted with rural 
life. Feudalism laid its closest grasp on the 
rural districts, where a hierarchy of potty 
princes reigned one above another, and the 
lowest class of the population were in an 
almost servile condition. Important towns 
generally succeeded in placing themselves under 
the immediate protection of the sovereign or of 
a feudal magnate of the highest class, and all 
the inhabitants of such towns were personally 
free. Thus’ in the towns there was a scope for 
ambition and a security for hoai^ded wealth un- 
known in the country districts. In this period 
also municipal self-government frequently grew 
into something like political independonce. 
None of the municipal towns of the Roman 
empire could have hoped to resist the will of 
the Roman emperor. But the municipalities of 
the middle ages had only to deal with feudal 
monarclis, whose real power was often os lit-Me 
as their titles were pompous. In the mediaival 
system of warfare, the means of atliack were so 
much inferior to the moans of defence that it 
was extremely difficult to reduce a large walled 
city, defended by a numerous and enthusiastic 
people. The burgess militia, however inferior 
to gular tr^ps, were often more than a match 
for the arrogant and undisciplined knighthood. 
The most superficial readers of medieeval history 
know how the burghers of Milan stood a si^e 
by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and how 
the buTghers of Ghent more than once faced the 
chivalry of France iA the open field. Thus the 
great municipal tg^s of Italy became praotio- 


aliy sovereign sraios, aim me greau juuuiuijran 
towns of Germany and Flanders became hardly 
less than sovereign. Lastly, the municipal 
organisation of medieval towns was to a large 
extent iiidus trial. There is no room here to 
discuss the history of the merchant and craft 
gilds or their rek-.tion tq the government of 
tho towns in which they arose. xNor is it safe 
to lay down any general law of development 
with reference to tho constitutions of medifcval 
municipalities. In a majority of cases, perhaps, 
tho result was the absorption of power by an 
urban aristocracy of commerce and industry, os 
opposed to tho feudal aristocracy of land-owners 
in the country districts. Under these circum- 
stances it was natural that medifcval burghers 
should be prone to fierce internal dissensions, 
and to an exclusive local jiatriotism, not merely 
hating the feudal lords and contemning the 
peasantry, hut intensely jealous of the jfo^ver 
and prosperity of any town but their own, a 
fatal weakness which was fully exomplilicd in 
the history of Flanders, and of Italy. At the 
same time the services rendered to civilisation 
by the mediaeval municipalities were incalcul- 
able. At a time when the hulk of the country 
population in central and western Europe were 
little better than beasts of burthen, the municipal 
towns were sanctuaries of industry, art, and 
learning. Their wealth was such as under the 
conditions of the time might seem incredible, 
wore it not yet attested by the sjilendour of 
their churches, of their municipal buildings, and 
even of their private mansions. But the con- 
dition of their freedom and power was the con- 
tinuance of semi- barbarism witliout tho walls. 
When feudal anarchy had been siijipressed in 
thq, country districts, nionarchs no longei 
needed the support of privileged towns. When 
the invention of gun^iowder had transformed 
the art of war, town walls were no longer im- 
pregnable, and the burgher militia became use- 
less against professional soldiers. Tho exclusive 
jealous spirit which set tovm against town, and 
class against class, mode impossible all resist- 
ance to a centralised despotism. From the 
close of the 15th century onwards, the central 
government everywhere gained rapidly upon 
municipal independence. 

In England the history of municipal de- 
velopment was swnewhat difforea|. Self- 
government by tho free inhab *i|a prevailed 
there in rural as well os in urban neighbour- 
hoods, and the representatives of the towns 
took j)art in the county courts. Again the 
towns were relatively far less important in 
England than in Italy, Germany, or eveti 
France, for modireval England was an agri- 
cultural and pastoral, rather than an intiustrial 
or commercial country. Thirdly England 
attained national unity and a powerful govern- 
ment at a comparatively Wrly time. Lastly, 
the old free institutions were never orerthrowB 



En England as elsewhere. Owing to all these 
causes uiuniuipal towns in England never 
occupied so distinct or so conspicuous a place, 
whilst they escaped such a complete enslave- 
ment as helell municipal towns on the contin- 
ent of Europe. 

Modem Municipalities . — The third period of 
muni^pal de^a}]opIImt, which may bo termed 
the modern period, may be dated from the 
French revolution. That revolution, and the 
revoiitions which followed it, have converted 
the despotic monarchies of central and western 
Europe into governments more or less popular. 
The same desire for self-government which 
prompted this change led to a demand for 
reformed municipal constitutions. In England 
•eform came more naturally as the feeling of 
ocal independence and the interest in local 
alTairs had never quite died out. In the 
Uuy.ed States vigorous municij^al institutions 
existed even prior to the separation from the 
mother country. This new municipal life 
liliors ifom tlie municipal life of the middle 
ages hi sCvei’al weighty respects. The long- 
continued pressure of the central government, 
and the changes wrought by modern civilisation, 
have lessened the contrast between town and 
country. Municipal self-government has been 
very generally extended Avith some moditica- 
tions to the I’liral districts of this and of other 
^untrius. Again, the modern municipal 
to’'vn cannot aspire to political indeiiendonce. 
Military power is iioiv centred in the hands 
of the natio!uil government to an extent 
never parullelcd save under the Roman 
emperors. Lastly, the exclusive spirit which 
formerly parted tov ii Irom town, and the ruling 
class of each town from the rest of the citizr is, 
has practically disapj)eared. Modern munici- 
pal self-goveniment is democratic, and the only 
dangers wliich threaten its future are those 
incidental to democracy, such as the Avith- 
draAval <5i‘ sensitive and high-minded men : > om 
public life, the too ready reception accorded to 
demagogues, and the pojuilar fallacy that too 
much money cannot he raised in rates or spent 
in wages. Several cities of the United States 
have alForded the most alarming examples of 
robbery and corruption. It is not reassuring to 
learn that a common remedy for these evils is 
to appoint some eminent cilizon as a dictator, 
for this is an acknowledgment that municipal 
institutions have no power of self-purification. 
In GeiTOany it is a not infrequen L practice for the 
municipality to entx’ust the administration to a 
professional expert. In Franco, and especially 
in Paris, municipal profusion is conspicuous. 
Similar tendencies have developed in England. 
What fttoctions should be entrusted to a muni- 
(fipal I'ody is a large ai d complex question 
which cannot bo solved without wide experience. 
Watching, lighting,- %initary control, and the 
exacutioii of public improvements, are clearly 


within its province. Much may be said in 
favour of entrusting to it the provision of such 
articles of geneAl use and necessity as are 
already subjects of a virtual mouopoly, e.g. the 
supply of gas and water. But there is nothing 
to justify the belief that the municipality 
should be sole landlord or sole capitalist in the 
toAvn. There is no reason to suppose that a 
toAira council is fit to manufactui-e cotton goods 
or ship plates. The supply of men fit fot 
municipal ofiice is small ; the time AA'hich they 
can give to public afiairs is limited ; and under 
the conditions of modern life miith alteration in 
either respect is not likely to be made. The 
tendency to ask of municipal bodies more than 
they can possibly perfonii is the most serious 
danger which threatens municipal self-govern- 
ment in modem Europe. 

[Smith, JHdionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. — Hegel, Geschichte dcr italienischen 
tHiidteverfassung. — Villari, History of Florence . — 
Rerrens, Histoire de —Sismoiidi, lU- 

publiques Ilaliennes. — Luchaire, Les Communes 
Fran^aises. — Zeller, Histoire d'Allemagne. — Gross, 
The Gild Merchant . — Alice S. Green, Toion Life 
in the Fifteenth Century . — Cuimiugliam, Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce . — Ashley, 
Economic History of England, and the general 
histories of England, France, Spain, and Germany.] 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. See CoiiPoiiA'rioN, Municipal . 
Metuopolis ; Municipality. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN BEL- 
GIUM. The words munidpaliti, munidpeU 
are not used by the Belgian constitution or 
laws on the subject ; the words commune, com- 
mwnal have alone a legal standing. 

Under the Dutch mle of the beginning of 
last century, a distinction was maintained 
between the admiuistr.'>.tion of the towns and 
what was call^ the “flat country” {le plod 
pays) ; the communal law of the 30th March 
1836 submitted the whole of the territory to 
a uniform communal ieg’slation. 

According to the constitution, the communal 
councils must be directly elected by the electoral 
body ; their poAver extends over all subjects of 
coramima! interests, the central government 
hawing only the right to declare void any 
resolution in contradiction with the general 
interest, anfi their sessions and accounts must 
be kept open to publicity. These general prin- 
ciples laid down in the constitution of 1831, 
have been further developed by the already- 
mentioned law of 1836 which is still in force, 
except, as we shall presently see, far the mode 
o^leotioa of the councillors. 

Tho number of councillors varies from seven 
to ^thii-ty-one according to tho fi|fure of the 
population ; no restriction is laid on their 
meetings ; they meet Avhenevor it is expedient 
for the transaction of communal business, the 
bourgmestre (mayor) occupying by right the 
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uhair. Their right to impose local taxes to 
supply the financial wants of the commiw 
is far more extended than if’ France and in 
Italy, and in fact, almost unlimited. 

Tlie hourgmesire, who is at once tlie agent of 
the king and the head of tlie commune, is 
nominated by the king, who possesses the right 
of soloctlBg him even outside the comiimnal 
council, a royal prerogative which remains 
practically dormant. With the klicoins (aider- 
men, from the Flemish scJicpcn, in medijeval 
Ijatin scahini) formerly nominated by the king, 
now elected by the council, the hourgmesire 
forms the college ichevinal, or executive com- 
mittee entrusted with the daily local adminis- 
tration, but in matters of 6tat civil (public 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths) 
and of police, the hourgmesire has a distinct 
and indivhlual authority of his own and is 
personally responsible for public order. 

The king cannot dissolve a communal council, 
though he may cancel any resolution, illegal or 
opposed to the general good. The ddputalion 
permanevte of tlie provincial council is also 
entrusted with some })Owcrs of control on certain 
specified subjects, but, on the whole, Belgium 
is one of the countries on the continent where 
local autonomy and independence is most cx- 
londod, and most solidly founded on an almost 
uninterrupted transmission of traditions and 
customs tiacing their origin to tlic nourishing 
period of Ghent, Bruges, Yjires, etc., during 
the last conturic.s of the middle ages. 

A quite recent law (May 1895) has consider- 
ably enlarged the communal electoral body. 
Every Belgian citizen aged thirty and having 
three years’ residence is now (uititled to one 
vote. He may acquire from one to three extra 
votes, if he is married, in ])ossession of certain 
degi-ees or diplomas, directly taxed for a certain 
minimum amount, or in leceijit of a ccrUin 
income. ^ 

[For tlie middle ages see Professor Van dcr 
Kiudcrc, he Sikle des Arlevdde, Brussels, 1879, 
Alphense Wauters, Les Liberies Communales, 
Essai sur leur Origine el leurs premiers dhydoppe- 
ments, Brussels, i878, and Pirenne, liistoire de 
la Gonstilution de Dinar I and llistoire de Jlebgigve, 
2 vols. (publislied 1900 and 1903). Several gpl- 
lections {Recueils des Ordonnances, des ancicnnes 
coutumes ~de la Belgiqv<e, co^itumes detEl.andre, du 
Brabant, etc.) have since 1850 been published by 
olKcial authority. 

For the more pmely legal aspect see Charles 
Faidor, Eludes sur Irs ConstUtdians Nationahs 
C ^’42), and Coup d'^CEilhistorigue sur Ics institu- 
tions provinci^ks el communales en Belgiq'ue{1^3i). 
— For present times De BrouckSre et TielemaiK, 
B/perioire du Droit Adminislratif de Bdgique 
(8 vols., 1831-56 unfinished). — De Fooz, Le Droit 
Adminislratiy lUIge (1866). — Leemans, Des fm- 
^oniions Communales en Belgiqtie (1866). — Giron, 
Essai sui le Droit Communal em Belgique (1862). 

“ -liivort, sur ta JM Communale de 


Bdgique, 9th ed. (1882) ; and Giron, Ia 7)ro»f 
Adwinistrat'if de la Bdgique, 3rd ed. (1885).] 

£. ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
FRANCE. The commune is the ultimate 
territorial and administrative unit of Franco ; 
this name is now qqually applied to the towns 
and thcniral parishes(p«r(y«..>.‘.scs)\vliich used to bo 
kej)t distinct before tbe Frciich Revoliitioif. At 
the time of the latter, the AssemhUc Const ituanle 
recognised the legal exi.stenco of about 44^,000 
communes for continental Fjjaiice ; the present 
number slightly exceeds 36,000, about oiie-balf 
of which have a pojnilation inferior to 500 
inhabitants. It is generally considered that a 
further reduction of this nunibor by means ol 
the consolidation of neiglibouring diiuiuiitive 
rural communes would be desirable. 

Excepting Paris and, to some exlent, Lyons, 
all Fiencli communes arc regiilattid by tbe law 
of the 5th of Aj»ril 1884 on rmiiiic;ij)al organisa- 
tion, which has re})ealed or niodilied the former 
legislation of 1837 and 18.'>5 ; nceorertng to the 
preliminary rei>ort presented to tlie chamber of 
deputies, it was inteiideil to ho “a reform u.ost 
favourable to tlie exUrnsion of communal free- 
dom.” Tho following summary will show 
that space still remains for fuither extension, 
and that, witli the exception of tlieir everyday 
business, French municipal anlborities are only 
allowed to move under tlie inlda of tlio centrat 
government and its ollieial delegates, the prifel 
and tho sous-pr^fet. 

“The muniei}>al body of each commune is 
composed of the' munici})al council, tho maire. 
and one or several adjoints (or dejaiLie.s of the 
mairey Such is the text of arficle 1 of the 
law. The minimum numher of niunicipaj 
cofincillors is 10 for cojumums under 500 in- 
habitants, and progi’cssively rises with tbe 
population to a maximum of 64. The maire 
and adjobUs arc elected from tlieir own body 
by thciiiunici]>a] councillors, tbeiiiselves directly 
clccte<l by all male iiiliabitantsabovo twenty-one, 
settled in tlio commune or resident there six 
months and not in actual receipt of relief from 
the Bureau dc Bienfaisance, Non-resident 
voters are admitted on their demand, if their 
names are on the list of taxpayers, but nobody 
is allowed to vote in more than one commune. 
All male inhabitants^ paujiers of course excluded, 
or taxpayers above twcnty-fiv< "ars of age ai« 
qualilicd to be elected, but tho number of non. 
resident coiincilloi-s must not exceed one-fourth 
of the total number of councillors. Several 
classes of state or municipal officials, such as the 
public schoolmaster and priests, cannot b« 
elected. 

Municipal councils are elected for four, years ; 
they may, in case of urgency, bo suspended for 
one month by the pi'ifcl of the department, 
but the President of tb^, Ro])ublic is alone 
empowered to dissolve them and his decree must 




state the motives of the dissolution. lie then 
appoints a provisional delegation of 3 to 7 
members entrusted with the management of 
urgent affairs ; a new election must take jilace 
within two months. 

The mairc and municipal councillors can 
draw no salary, but the reimbursement of actual 
expenses is pepnissiv^, and the maires of large 
towns sometimes ai*e awarded what are called 
frais do. reyt dsoniation — expenses for receptions 
andifiitortaiiiments, etc. 

Municipal counoils have four annual ordinary 
sessions, three of a fortnight and one for the 
debates on the budget which may last .six week.s. 
The •pnfd aiid sous-pr(fct may summon them 
for an extraordinary convocation, .so also may 
the mnlre who is lurther obliged to summon 
the council wdicnever requiicd to do so by a 
majority, s|)ccirying the object of its reipiest. 
In yds ca.so ho must inform tlie pr6fct, and 
only the .speeifieil questions can be discussed. 

The me^re is legally the chairman, except 
’’’'hen i’-is own administrative accounts are 
oxanr'ted.* As a rule, the meetings of the 
couiftil are open to the public, and an extract 
from the jounuils musi be .stuck U]) at the door 
of the town hall wdthiii the week. Every 
inhabitant or tax}).aycr is entitled to claim 
tlie perusal of tiie jouruals, municipal budget, 
and accounts, "tc. 

The sitpcific fiincLion.s of the council as eimmer- 
ate^l by artich (51 ot the law arc — 

{a) to rogulale by ils ro.solutions tlie busiiie.ss of 
the commune. 

{!)) to give its C''' vice when required by law or 
by the superior auUiorilicH. 

(c) to j ^ofest it nei-essary against the quota of 
apporiioiu ^ taxc.s asse.s.scd on the commune. 

(d) to expre.ss wishes (rceux) on all .subjects » 
local intrest. 

(e) to draw up the list from which the prefectoral 
authority ’inniuiates the a.sRe.ssors for the apper- 
tiouinent certain taxes. An extract of ad 
re.soluti()n.s is to be scut witliin a week to me 
sous-pn'fd by the maire ; if these exceed the 
ranc;e of the legal attributions of the council they 
are legally void and are declared so by i\\Qpi'e/ct. 
I’olitical wLshes fall under this de.scriptiou ; still 
the deleg.itcs of all the inunieipal councils mate 
up the hiilU of Ihe electoral body for the French 
Senate. Every taxjiaycr and any person having 
.an inierest at stake, is also eq^itled to sue for a 
declaration of nullity of a resolution within a 
fortnight. Tlie council of state is the supreme 
jurisdiction for all suits of this kind. 

French communes are legally capable to owni 
pro})crty, both movable and real, constituting 
either their public domains e.g. schools, 
hospitals, streets, lilnurics, churdiyards, etc. 
or their ^private domains, e.g. houses, arable 
land, fields, woods, consolviated state funds. 
Houses* and land may ho sold, rented, and 
fanned, but the terns of these transactions 
must ho approved by the superior authorities, 
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even for leases, when they exceed eighteen 
years. The same appioval is necessary for all 
resolutions on r^hts of commons, on accept- 
ance of legacies and donations, if hampered 
with charges or coiidilions, or giving rise to 
opposition from the family of the testator or 
donor ; for the commnnal budget, the vote of 
supplementary supplies ; the raising of extra- 
ordinary taxes or contracting of loans, if tlieir 
principal exceeds a ceitain proportion. Tlio 
foundation or suppre.ssion of laii.'i must also he 
.sanctioned by the pre^cL hlvcii resolutions, 
which do not require his sanction, only 
become executory one month after they have 
been notified to him. 

The council is not allowed to puhli.sh procla- 
mations or to enter into coiTcs2)ondcncc with 
other municipal councils, unless in a few S])Ccitiod 
cases and always under the prefectoral super- 
vision. No comnmnx can appear in court 
without being authorised by tlm prdfectia^e. 

Tlie budget of eacli commune, is proposed by 
the mairc, voted by the municipal council, and 
.sanctioned by tlie pr{fct ; whenever the eom- 
nuinnl income exceed.s 3,000,000 of francs 
(£120,000), the final approbation of the Presi- 
dent of the Kepuhlic is requisite. Certain items 
of expenditure aie compulsory ; let us mention 
as sncli the registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths ; the repairs of communal buildings 
and public cliurches — for the latter in case of 
insnffieioncy of the moans at the disiiosal of 
the ronseil de fahdqvc (vestry) — the communal 
share in the experuscs concerning public instruc- 
tion ; the kcejnng in order of cemeteries and 
communal roads ; the salaries of specified com- 
munal functionaries, etc. The commune must 
also jirovide for the exqicnses of its jiolice, 
notwithstanding the fact that in towns of 
more than 40,000 inh ;hitant.s, the personal 
regulation of tlif force belongs to the President 
of the Republic. Thus, although the 7}iaire 
is nominally the head of the municii)al police, 
his immediate suhoruiini Ics, tlie commissaircs 
of police, are in iact the agents of the 
])rcfcctor:u adinini.stration. It must not bo 
forgotten that the rnairc him.sclf is at the same 
lime the chcled roprosentativo of the commune 
andfthc local agent of the central government ; 
until the end of the second empire, he was 
appointed by government, which lias kept the 
right to di.sini.ss him. 

In one respect the commnnal councils are 
subject to the permanent control of local tax- 
payers. Article 123 of the law eii^)Owers any 
Olio of these to initiate at his own risk, and 
witk the agreement of the con.scil dc prdfeHnrc, 
“the lawsuits wliicli lie considers to belojg to 
the ^ommium, and which the couftcil having 
been invited to discuss lias refinsed or neglected 
to prosecute.” Tho resulting judicial decision 
binds the aymmune. 

From this slight sketch it will appear that, 
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omparod with other countries, the French 
luiiicipal authorities arc confined witliin rather 
arrow official trammels ' French ]iolitical 
lartjies clamour for decentralisation only as 
oiig as they remain in opposition. 

[See lea Controverscs sur la Decevtralisation 
'dministralice, in the Heime Politigue et Parle- 
teniaire (A))ril anti May 1895), by Leon Aucoc, 
ho liigliest authority on the subject. 

French urban mnniciijuilities and communes have 

double origin ; in southern France they were 
enerally survivals or revivals of lionian Muui- 
ipia ; in the north they arose during the 12th 
eutury from the revolts of the hourgeoisie against 
lieir feudal lords. For this movement see Augustin 
'hierry, Lettres sur Vllistoire de France and Kssai 
ur la Fmnaiion et le.s Progres du Tiers Jtial . — 
juchaire, IjCS Communes fian^aise d V Kpogue 
\es CapHiens directs (1890). — Guizot, Cours d% 
Jlistoire de la Civilisation en France^ and numer- 
ua monograplis such as Flammcrmont, Lcs Institu- 
ions M nnici pales dc Scnlis (1881 ). — VTon,Coutume8 
'e Lorris anx XI P et XJIP Siecks (1884). — 
iiry, EtahUssements dc Pouen (1883). — Bonvalot, 
Tiers Elat d'aiiriSs la CJmrte de Jkaumemt 
1884), etc. The French kings favoured the 
nnmunes in their struggles against their Seigneurs 
iee Giry, Documents pour les relations de la 
loijaut4 avee les Villes au XJF et au XJIP 
iklesy 1885). Two centuries later the towns liad 
) submit to the royal power. For the period 
steiuliiig hence to modern times, sec de la Poix de 
'rcininville, Trait4 G4nhaX du Oouvernement des 
mmunauks dcs villes, hourgs, villages et paroisses 
L760). — Boilcau, Recueil de Jleglements concemant 
i MunicipaWe (1785). — Rayiiouard, Histoire du 
hoit Municipal en France (1829), and B^chard, 
Tisioire du Droit Municipal au Moym Age et 
am lcs Temps Modemes (1875). 

For the present times, see Pascaud, De VOrgani- 
'ition Municipdle et Communah en Europe, aux 
Uats Unis et en France (1877). — H. de Ferron, 
nstitiitions municipales et pruvinciales comparees 
1884), and the great work (li 8 vols. ) of A. 
Satbie, Traile tlkorigac ct pratique du Droit Piddic 
! Ad ministratif (1885), — Yves Guyot, “Muni- 
ipality ol Paris," Contemporary Review, 1883.] 

K. ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVKRNMENT IN ITALY, 
'ho law of tlio 20th March 1865 is still in all 
ssential points the great charter of Italian 
mnicipal organisation. On four of Iheso 
oints it is modelled ou the Belgian legisla- 
ion : thus the sindaco (or mayor)*is nominated 
y the king who can also remove him ; the 
ualificatiou of a voter is based on the annual 
ayment of one or another direct tax with a 
nnimuiii vai-ying from 6 to 25 lire (.say 4s. to 
L) accorfltng to the population; moreover, 
wners of university degrees, civil and military 
Iticials, professors, hearers of an Itilian order, 
tc. are j^lectoi-s hy right, and unlettered 
itizeus cannot »vote ; in financial mattora and 
[ue.stion8 of communal property, the control 
(ver the rcMilutions of the communal council 
alher heluingi>*^.to the depuiazione provinciate 


(permanent delegation of the provincial council) 
than to the prefect ; and, fourthly, the gitimla 
municipale comprising the sindaeo and from 
two to ten asacssoi'i — the latter elected by the 
members of the consiglio comunale among their 
own members — have corporate existence recog- 
nised by law, likoothe Belgian colldge khevinal. 
In otlier points the example of France was 
followed. Thus communal councils have two 
ordinary annual sittings, not exceeding thirty 
days each, unlc.ss a prolongation be grant'd by 
the provincial deputation {■ for extraordinary 
sessions they must be summoned by the prefect, 
acting either ex officio, or on the jictition of the 
giunta, or of one-third of the councillors, and 
in these extraordinary sessions resolutions can 
only be taken on questions specified beforehand. 
In the interval between the sittings, the giunta 
represents the communal council, to which it 
is accountable. In all deliberations concerning 
tbe budget, the prefect has always the right to 
he heard. He, as well a.s the ^communal 
councils themselves, may ajtpc.al to the kiii,'» 
against any deci.sion tnken hy tlic‘‘ provincial 
deputation in its conlrolling capacity. 

[Several pajier.s on Italian Municipal Administra- 
tion have appeared in the Bulletin de la SociiU de 
JJgislation Compark, 1877, pp. 97*126 ; 1881, 
pp. 266-307 and 825-344 ; 1882, pp. 413-430.] 

K. ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN PRUS 
SI A. The year 1808 marks the beginning of 
a new era in the history of tlie Piu.ssian admini- 
strative system, and especially in the form of 
municipal government. The social and political 
condition of the counliy immediately after the 
Thirty Years’ War demanded radical changes, 
if it was to maintain ils individuality amongst 
the civilised nations. The citie.s, after having 
attained, during the second lialf of the middle 
ages, a large measure of local independence and 
general jirosperiiy, gi’adually lapsed into a con- 
dition of state tutelage. T'lio 17th Wd ' 18th 
cieiiturios found thorn stripped of every vestige of 
municipal authority and self-government. They 
liad become close corporatiom, whose officials were 
appointed through, and dependent u])on, state 
jiatronage. Tlio complete disruption of the 
country through the criLshing defeats inflicted 
by Napoleon in 1806 and 1807 made this 
organic wcaknes» so apparent to. Hie lettding 
statesmen of tbe time th' positive steps 
towards reform were immediately taken. The 
group of laws known as the Stein- Harden- 
hergsche Gesetzgehung forms the first and most 
important chapter in the series of administrative 
reforms of which the legislation of 1872 and 
1876 marks the closing step. 

To Stein is due the Municipal Corporations 
Act of November 19th, 1808, which is still the' 
ba.sis of municipal government in Prussia. lu 
the acts of 1831, 1850, ^nd 1853, which latter 
is at present in force, modifications In a 


Borvative spirit were introduced tending towards 
a somewhat stricter control of munieijjal action 
by the central government. ^ 

The general characteristics of municipal 
government in Prussia find such distinct expres- 
sion in the organisation of tlie administration 
of Berlin tliat the description of the latter gives 
an adequate i^ia of ffie general system. 

Tlie gene<Fal city administration of Berlin is in 
the hands of an Eidimtive Board or Magistral ; 
a MiAiicii)al Council ; and a seiies of Jhindations 
or committees, th% nature of which we shall 
have occasion to examine. 

The Executive Board (^Magistrat ').^ — This 
board occupies a twofold position. It is en- 
trusted with the execution of purely city alfairs, 
^nd is also the representative of the state for 
the exercise of the more general or state func- 
tions. In the former of these capacities it is 
resj^nsihle to the municipal council, in the 
latter to the central government.® It is composed 
of a chic^-mayor, vice-mayor, and thirty-two 
“ Idcriiicn. Ol‘ these thirty-four ofliccs, seventeen 
are i rofes.4ional in character, and therefore paid ; 
the l*emaining seventeen unsalaried or honorary, 
to which every citizen is eligible. Acceptance 
of the unsalaried ofliccs is obligatory. All 
members of the executive board are elected by 
the city council, the salaried mciiibeis for a 
period of tvelve, the unsalaried for six years. 
All arc re-eligible, and the salaried oflices are 
practically life })osition3. 

The mayor is the presiding oflicer of this 
board, and has the legal right to veto its 
decisions.* Where the board and tlio mayor 
are in actual ''onflict the ultimate decision is 
placed In tlic liands of the supreme adminis- 
trative coiirt (OherverwallungsgcricJU). I ^'s 
necessary to examine briefly the method of 
settling these disputes, as this illustrates one o** 

1 It is impoitaiit to note that tlie Prussian system 
mukus xi’Y e'''ar distinction bctwcon urb.in und rural 
coinmnmU s, und Unit tlie liiws apjilying to cm '> aro 
miUiely ditRircnt. lii tbis respect it diH'ers cnurely 
from the Fi-ench syateni of local novormnent, where no 
sucii distinction is made, the same toim of local govern- 
ment api)lying there to both uibuu and ruml eoni- 
inuiiities. 

3 The salaries of the most important ollicos in the city 
government are as follows : 

In the executive boaid the minimum c 'ni]»pnsation 
of iiaid members is 7000 murks, 'rhese sabities aro 
Increased from year to year in proportion to the term 
of si'jjvice. 

The highest salary of a rpj?ular%oml)er of the execu- 
tive board is at present 11,000 marks. 

The mayor receives 80,000 marks. 

The vice-mayor 1 8,0u0 marks. 

The salaries of cliiefs of departments range from 5000 
to 6000 marks. A few, such ns the superintendent of the 
city insane asylum, receive as much ns 9000 marks. 

Members of the town council receive no '’ompensation. 

* It is to be noted tliat’lho govoriiinent of Berlin is re- 
presentative of the municipal system in tlie seven eastern 
provinces of Prussia. In the western provinces a system 
more closHy resembling the system of the Frencli com- 
tnunes is to be found. 

4 Very few instances of the exorcise of the right iiave 
occurred, so that it isalmost looked upon as nnu.existent. 
It has nevertheless givdft the mayor a very st’-ong 
Influence, moral if not legal, in determining the policy of 

the board. ^ 


the leading features of the Prussian administra- 
tion. The ques^on of the jurisdiction of the 
administrative courts and the semi-judicial 
bodies, which has acquired such im^iortance 
since the reforms of 1872, 1876, and 1883, is 
exceedingly complicated. They are intended 
to settle such admiin.strativc disjmtes as may 
arise between the citizen and the public ad- 
ministration ami between the various organs of 
the local or general administration. In cases 
where such differences liave arisen between the 
executive board and the municipal council, the 
general rule is an ajipeal to the district com- 
mittee ^ as administrative court of the first 
instance, and to the suiirome administrative 
court for final decision. Beilin oflers an excep- 
tion to this general nilc, for in cases of sucli 
differences tlie supreme administrative court 
acts as first and final resort. 

The vice -mayor acts as substitute to the 
mayor in the details of his administrative 
duties. The remaining fifteen salaried members 
of the executive board are as follows : — two 
corporation counsel, two school councillors, two 
city architects, a city triasui’er, and eight 
additional members. It is chaiaetcristic of the 
Piussian system that the incumbents for these 
salaried ollicos are chosen from all jiarts of the 
kingdom. The office of mayor in the larger 
towns is a purely professional one. l\Ien who 
have gained a reputation os efiicient adminis- 
trators in the smaller cities are called to fill the 
important offices in more important centres. 
The choice of the city council for both salaried 
and non-salaried members of the executive board 
requires the approval of the provincial govern- 
ment. This apparently far-rcaching restriction 
on local self-government is, as a general rule, a 
mere matter of form. It is to this executive 
board that the gicat bulk of the general city 
administration |‘dls. In addition to its executive 
functions it may be regarded as constituting a 
jiart, at least, of the legislative branch of the 
city govornnieiit, iiuismiich as all decisions of 
the niuniciiial council require the approval of 
tlie executive board. That this combination of 
executive and legislative powers makes the 
executive board by far the most important of 
theiargaiis of the city administration is evident. 
In cases whgro the city council and the execu- 
tive board come into conflict the supreme 
administrative court decides, upon the appeal 
of either body. 

The detailed control and general administra- 
tive supervision of the various municipal 
departments is exercised by the cofiimittees, or 
deputations already mentioned. We have here 
one of the peculiar characteristics of the 

1 committee is composed of the district president, 

two members appointed by the king, and four citiscens 
elected* by the provincial committee. Although Berlin 
has such a committee, it does not exercise the same 
extensive functions as in otlier iiarts of the kingdom : 
its constitution is also somewhat different. 
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Jilin administrative system. It is an attempt 
bring about a personal union between the 
lecutivo and legislative bnllichca of the city 
ivernment and the gcneial body of citizens, 
hese committees are made up of city couiicil- 
icn and private citizens, eUnded by the city 
mncil, to wliom the executive board adds a 
imbor of its members. One of tlic latter acts 
; jircsidiiig officer. Tlie exact ]>roportion of 
iju’escntatioii from the various bodies is deter- 
lined by municiiial ordinance. There are at 
resent the following depidations : — on tAxation 
id military affairs, poor-law administration, 
;reets and public buildings, street cleaning, 
ibools, city property, parks, pensions, fuel, 
ationery, public health, statistics, street 
ghting, water -works, savings-banks, gym- 
astics, and industrial schools. The heads of 
10 various municipal departments are, for the 
lost part, experts entrusted with the executive 
obey of their particular dejiartmcnt, and are 
isponsible to these deputations for their financial 
lid administrative methods. 

The Municipal Council . — The lca<ling feature 
f the Prussian Munici[>al Corporations Act is 
le absence of any minute and detailed grant 
f power, either to the city as a whole or to 
le munioijial council in particular. On the 
ne hand, its competency is limited by the 
oneral sphere of municijvil action, and, on the 
thcr by the jiowers expressly and exclusively 
ested in the executive board. Not only is it 
barged — in connection, as a rule, with the 
xeciitive board — with the financial and general 
dministrative legislation, but it also exercises a 
trong control over the luirely executive acts 
f the city administration. This is done 
hrough a series of sbindiug committees en- 
rusted with the examination of the accounts, 
ontracts, and other acts of the various depart- 
neuts. It is, however, impor(,ant to note that 
he executive branch is not compelled to (Airy 
•ut the will of the city council, unless this 
neets with its ai^jiroval. In order that this 
oiiflict may bo avoided as far as possible, the 
xecutivo board has the right, and, upon the 
lemand of the city council, may be required, 
o send representatives to the meetings of the 
souncil. The (dty council is elected by thoitax- 
layers through what is known as the three-class 
lystcm, adopted in 1S49 for state Elections, and 
;oon after incorporated in the Municipal (lor- 
lorations Act. The tax-jiayers are, for puri»os'’s 
if electing members of the municipal council, 
Toujxd into three classes, according to the 
umunt of^'direct taxes paid by each. The 
irst class comprises those among the most 
veavily-taxed inhabitants who.so total coutribu- 
don is one^third of the aggrepte. They ^lect 
me ■ third of th,9 city councillors. The next 
gi'oup. paying an equal amount, i.e. another 
tliird cf the tottil sum, elect the same number. 
The remaining quail fled voter’s elect the final 


third of the total number of city councillors. 
It is evident that, according to this system, t.ie 
wealth of the community really determines the 
character of the munici]>al council. Thus in 
1887, with 3849Voters of the first class, 17,730 
of the second, and 192,274 of the third, a 
compai-atively smfe.ll percentage of the pojiula- 
tion of llcriin exercised tlio conP’olling yoice in 
the election of its council. 

To the general rule of local self-government 
in the various municipal departments, there is 
one iinjiortant exception, .rhich is, however, 
not peculiar to Bcidin, but characteristic of all 
the large I’russian cities. In all the sniallci 
communities, the mayor is entrusted with tlie 
jiolice administration. In cities the population 
of which exceeds 10,000, the minister of tV 
interior lias the power to place an official 
ajipointod by and responsible to him at tbc 
bead of the police service. Ho is known a** tlu 
president of police {polizei-prasident). Ho has 
charge of the department of pubV-c safety ir 
the narrower sense of the term. The othsi 
branches of the police service, i.e. sticli as are 
not immediately concerned with the prefierva 
lion of peace and order, like the health, trade, 
and building police, remain a ]»art of the cit^ 
administration projtcr. 

The cost of tlie police service is paid out o 
the state treasury, but the city is required 
coutributo 2j mark's per capita of population 
This represents hardly onc-lhird the entire cost. 

To sum up the general characteristics of tin 
Prussian system, we imd in the first place ' 
strong tendonny towaids decentralisation, ii 
order directly to interest a large body of citizen 
in the work of public administration. In tli 
various dcimtations, poor-law commissioners 
waid jirovosts, and the like, nearly 10,000 c 
Berlin’s citizens arc devoting some of tliei 
best energies to the city’s welfare. 

Tlie city council, while possessing importan 
legislative functions, exerci.scs an importan 
control over the acts of the executive board 
The position of the latter both as executiv 
branch of the city government and uppe 
chamber of the legislative branch, gives it th 
preponderating iiilluence in determining th 
general policy of the city administratioi: 
The unique position occujiicd by the deputatior^ 
is another of theUistinguishing features o‘f th 
Prussian muiiicijial system. d finally, th 
fact that at the head of the several municipt 
depariinents, and determining their executiv 
policy, we find a series of experts who ai 
devoting their undivided attention to tli 
giudual development of their particulp 
de]iart,meiit8, is of the utmost importance i 
explaining the admirable methods pflrsued o 
the more technical sides of municipal .actioi 

1 Althougli lUilin pays marks per capita, tl 
smaller cities jmy a much smaller sum. The pi 
capita coiitnbiitiou Is graded accordiii|: to population. 



Ihrougli this happy combination of individual 
responsibility and popular control, the adininis- 
tiation of Berlin has reached a degree of 
elhcieiicy to which jicrhaps no other of the 
great cities of tlic woild Ciin offer a ])arallel. 

[Giieist, R. von, The Government of Jieilin, Con- 
lempmtry Jlcuieio, — licidig, J^re7^sd{<c/ics 

Siadt^VoUii]^], James, Berlin: A Blady in 
Mitnidiml (^Imernmcnt^ Loiuloii, 1893, Jilackvvood 
and Sons. — Rowe, L. S., iJie (iemcindejinanzen 
vonlf iTUn U7id J^irb, Jena, 1893, Gustav Fischer. 
— Schojui, Paul, JJi% Orija^dzalvm der stddtischen 
Verwaltung in Pre^mcn. — llirth’s Annalcn des 
DailscJicn Rdck% 1891, Nos. 9, 10, and 11. — 
Steflenliagc'n, S(o,dtLrhe Venrallung 7ind Fer/av- 
siiny ill Preusseny Beilin, 1887. — Shaw, Albert, 
flfviiiripal Goirnimcnt in ConlinenlaL EiiropCy 
rfvfew Yoik, 189.1.1 L. s. n. 

Ml JNIGI PAI. ( JO V lORN M F.N'r IN UNITKT) 
STATES OF AMERICA (Pknxsylvan’ia, 
PH(i.\i)r;i.i'iirA). In eonsidoiing the (imstion 
of munieijial goveniniont in IIk' llniU-d States, it 
is no 'OS,*-' )i|- to boar in mind lln* distinotion bo- 
i.voen the^inoiieaii and tin* oonUncnlal ooncojd 
of tlie o'uiucijiality. In the foriiier the uiuniei- 
palily is the creature of the legi.slature, with 
clearly and minutely defined powers, which form 
the absolute limits to its action. No general 
sphere of municipal action, within the limits of 
which it may excri iso its own discretion without 
tj^e menace of interference on the pait of the 
state legi.slatino, is lecognlsed. On the Euio- 
pean coutiiienl wo find a much bioader view 
prevailing. 'I'ho law distinctly recognises a 
field of niuiiici])al action, with which the 
central govornincnt cun in no wise, or at least 
only ill extreme' case.s, iutorfcie. The continual 
interference of the state legislature in municipal 
affair.s has been one of the chaiactoristic featiiw 
of inuniclpal development in the United Stiitcs. 
The large citie.s have been the greatest suffciers 
in this T' spect, and their history and jircserit 
conditioi^ cuinot be understood without a dis- 
tinct I ecogiiitioii of this fuel. 

The muiiieijial system of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania recognises two kinds of municipal corpo .i- 
tions ; — borouglis and cities. The former is, 
in general, an iiicovjioratcd toAvnship or portion 
of a township or townships, with liss than 
10,000 inhabitants. The cities are for pur- 
poses of government divided into three distinct 
classes.^ The effect of tlii^di vision upon the 
question of state interforenco in municipal 
aflaira wo shall have occasion to examine 
wlien treating of the iiiuiiieipal provisions in 
the state constitution. The three classes above 
mentioned are os follows ; 

1. Those containing a popuiativ.n of 600,000 or 

over. 

2 . Thosf with less than 600,000 but exceeding 

100,000. 

8. Those with less th^fi 100,000. 

« Act, 8Lh May 188P, Pa. Laws, p. 133, 1. Act bold 
to be cuiiMtitutli^ial, boo Wheeler v. Pliilu. 77, Pa. 847. 


While the differences in the form of govern- 
ment of these various classes of cities are 
important, the existing organisation of the city 
• >l Philadelphia is suiriuicntly iyjuc^al to give 
a general idea of municipal organisation in 
Pennsylvania. The main differences relate to 
the number, power, and diitie.s of officers. 

Ill order to understand PIiiladcI])liia’s jircsent 
form of goveriinieiit, whuh only dates from 
1919, it is necessary to contrast it ivitli its 
prc<h‘Cossor. The jieriod of “ clo.se corporate” 
I'xi.stencc, Avhich form had been dialled by 
I’eiin in bis cliarlor of 1701, after Eiiglisli 
models, came to an end in 1789, when a 
modern municipal corporatioii was cieated. 
The Inslory of the city’s administration from 
this periiid down to its reorganisation in 1919 
shows that it was impossible to obtain efficient 
government with a decentialNcd system, so 
long as the attitude of the citizens toward.s 
their municipalities remained what it was. 
The mayor, who w'as oiigiiially a member of 
councils, soon ceased to be so. The inode of 
his election also undeiwcnt lailical changes. 
At fust ho was elected by the aldermen ; this 
plan was followed by a system of election by 
councils; and it was not until 1839 that 
election by the jieople was intioduccd. Nor 
(lid the extent of his power remain the same. 
The period immediately succeeding the intro- 
duction of popular election of the mayor marks 
the greatest change in this respect. Up to 
lhai time the mayor had full power of appoint- 
ment. lie was now stiipped of this. This 
was but the beginning of a movement which 
ended in the degradation of the office of mayor 
to little more than head of the police system. 
It received no dclinite cheek until the new 
charter of 1885 came into effect in 1887. The 
extensive power of appointment, as w ell as other 
loss important frictions, were gradually absorbed 
by city councils, which during the period 
under consideration ’lad also undergone a 
change of organisation. In 1796 the legislative 
branch of llie city govcrninent became bicameral ; 
being divided into common and select councils. 
“They inherited the powers of wbicli the 
mayor had been sliorn, which gave to the 
lociff legislature a twofold character ; combin- 
ing within itself both executive and legislative 
functions.” Its methods were that of govern- 
ment by standing committees. A long chapter 
of tlie very worst abuses followed, due to the 
entire lack of an adofiiiato fixing of responsi- 
bility in municipal affairs. In 18^4 the con- 
solidation of the surrouiuling subunian districts 
wifti the old “city” took place. No changes 
in the methods of government were effected 
hox^ver, so that Philadelphia coti tinned ui 
suffer from an iuofficient, extravagant, and 
corrupt adiuiiiistration, of which the history 
of the Gas Trust, so well described by 
Mr. Bryce in his AiMncan ComrnonweaUht ii 
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but one instance. The agitation for a change 
in the form of government oxUnds over a series 
of years, and after one defeat in the state legisla- 
ture, the act for the “Government of Cities of 
the First Class " known as the Bullitt Bill, was 
passed in 1885, and came into eifcct on the 
first of April 1887. 

The fundamental principles upon which this 
act is based are those which have found expres- 
sion in almost all the attempts at the reform 
of city government in the United States within 
recent years. It is an attempt to definitely 
fix responsibility by greatly increasing the 
power of the mayor ; giving to him all the 
{lowers of an executive, and taking from the 
councils as far as possible their executive 
functions. 

The legal position of the American muni- 
cipality in the shite makes it necessary, in 
order to comprehend the city organisation in 
all its bearings, to examine the shite constitu- 
tions, which generally contain jirovisions which 
may be regarded as complementary to the muni- 
cipal corporation acts. 

Ill this sense the Pennsylvania state con- 
stitution of 1873 served to fiavo the way for the 
radical reforms introduced by the act of 1885. 
It was hoped that a provision effectually jiro- 
hibitiiig special and local legislation would he 
inserted. As a matter of fact we find such a 
clause in the shite constitution,^ but owing to 
the very liberal interpretation of the court as 
to the power of the legislature to divide the cities 
into classes, the object intended has not been 
attained, at any rate as regards Philadelidiia, 
Philadelphia is the only city of the first class 
in the commonwealth, so that general legisla- 
tion for cities of the first clas.s is in reality 
special legislation as rcgauls Philadelphia. 
A further provision of the state constitution 
which is of im{K)rtance in the iifanici{)al system 
deals with the question of city indebt^ness 
prohibiting a county, city, borough, or township 
from maintaining a debt in excess of seven per 
centum of the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property therein contained. But even this 
provision has shown itself of but little ini])ort- 
ance. It is only necessary for the citato 
increase the valuation of its taxable property, 
whicli in some cases lias been dune to the extent 
of 1000 per cent, in order to make the “seven 
per cent extremely clastic. Furtliennore the 
county, the city, the general school distiict, 
and the w-ard school district, have each the same 
cr. so tl)«t in one city the actual indebted- 
ness might be 28 per cent and still remain in 
absolute conformity with the legal {C'ovisions. 
The conditions arc somewhat dilferent in Phila- 
* « 

* Act ili, 9 7. ‘-‘The General Assembly shall not 
pass any local or special laws, authorising the creation, 
extension, or Impairing of liens ; regulaOng the affiiirs 
of counties, elUes, townships, wards, boroughs, <r 
•chixd lUstricts; «^itnoii^iiig ^he laying out, opening, 
^nng, or malntainUig of roods," etc. 


dolphia, where the city and county are co-ex- 
tensive. Another im{)ortant clause of the state 
constitutions is aimed to abolish one of the very 
worst forms of encroachment upon local self- 
government, viz., the practice of the state 
legislature to establisli special state commissions 
entrusted with tlie ’exccut*'‘n of municipal im- 
provements and the disbui’semcrit, of thtf city 
revenue. Section 20 of Article ii'i. provides 
that “The General Assembly shall not delegate 
to any special commission, private corporafion, 
or as.sociation, any power to make, supervise, 
or interfere with any municipal improvement 
money, property, or elfocts, whether held in 
trust or otherwise, or to levy taxes, or perform 
any municipal function whatever.” Six further 
provisions are intended to {irotect the cities 
against state legislation on the one hand and 
local short-sightedness on the other. They 
may be classified as follows ; " 

1st. Forbidding the state legislature to 
authorise any local body — he it coif.'ity, city, 
borough, township, or other incoiqioratcd dis- 
trict — to become a stocklioklcr in any corpora- 
tion or association, or to lend its credit to 
such bodies.* 

2nd. That no such local body shall be 
authorised to increase its indebtedness by an 
amount exceeding by two {)er cent the statutory 
seven per cent of the assessed property valiiatia' 
without the consent of the electors at a public 
election.* 

3rd. The state government is absolutely 
forbidden to assume the indebtedness of any 
local bodies unless such debt be incurred in 
the 8U{)prcssion of domestic iusurrection or 
to repel invasion.* 

*^th. Upon contracting a debt every local 
body is required to {uovide for the annual 
collection of a tax, in order to meet the 
payment of interest and the liquidation oi 
the principal within thirty years.^ t 

5th. No municipal commission may incur any 
liability except “ in pursuance of an appropria- 
tion made tlicrefor by the municipal govern- 
ment.”^ 

6lh, Every city is required to create a sinking 
fund which “ shall bo inviolably pledged for the 
])ayment of its funded debt”® 

With these restrictions and linutationa in 
mind — which at tlie same tir il&trate the 
American method of dealing witii municipalities, 
— we are preiiared to examine the actual 
{u-ovisions of the act of 1st Juno 1886, further 
amended by the act of 25111 June 1919, which 
created for the city of riiiladelphia, in many 
respects, a new form of government, or at least 
introduced into it new {U’inciples. As^we hav< 

1 Constitution of Pennsylvania, Art. lit. 17* 

3 Jbid., Art. ix. g 8. 

» /lid., Art. ix. g 5>. 

* JbUL, Art, ix. g 10. 

» Ibid., Art. XV. g 2. 

* IbUL, Al t. XV. g 8 



already Been, the greatest change introduced 
into tlio form of city government was in the 
})ositu)n of the mayor. ^ It is diUieiilt to 
uudcrstaiid how the city fared .so well under 
the old rajivic. The city dejiartment.s were 
in no way co-ordinated. No unity of }uirpose 
and action w'as siblc ; * continued rivalry 
and .^ialousy^iampered any general movement 
for more economical and ellieieiit government ; 
and responsilnlity was so divided as to make 
it |fl*actieally im|U)ssible definitely to lix it 
niK)U any one person or even one .set of persons. 
Thi.s the niiw city charier has attempted to 
remedy through gri'atly increa.sing the power 
of the mayor. He is now tlie real executive 
of the city government, so that res})onsibilit.y 
•for tlie adniinistralioii is centred in him. The 
act ol 2.0111 .Inne 11M9 carried the ])roees.s of 
concentration of exeentivo lesponsibihty an im- 
]»nifant step beyond the act ol 18^5. \Vhcrea.s 
the laiLer gave to the mayor the ajipoiiitment, 
o*' b.it t b/^e In ad.s of dejiartnicnt.s, the new law 
'gives to iiini the pow'er to appoint, with the 
advjli, and consent of the city council, the 
heads of sevcii out of a total of eleven executive 
departments, \i/. the diicetor of the department 
of public satety, the diieetov of the de|)ariment of 
pllhli(^ work.', the diiecLor ot the depaitmeut of 
public healtli, the director of the department 
(if i>nbiie w’eb.iie, the director of the de[>arlmpiit 
of wharves, doek.s and feiries; the director of 
the depaiUnent ol city transit, and the director 
of the dopanineiit of law known as the city 
solii’itor. Tbroiigh the provision for a dcjiart- 
liient of public safely tile mayor ha.s been 
relieved ‘d what was fuimerly his main function 
— i.e. tlu police administration. Tliiongh bis 
power of a{)[H)intment and dismis.sal, lie stt*l 
rotain.s the goneial control of this de[)aitniei)t. 
Ho is furtlierinore rcitnired to sec that the 
onliuaiices of tlie city and the laws of the state 
arc exeeilid and etilbteed, to commuiiicab to 
the council annually a .statement of the tiiianecs 
and general eondilioii of the atlaii^ of Iho city, 
to reeoinine.nd to the eouncil all such measures 
as ho shall deem expedient, to call special meet- 
, ings of the. eoiuKil when lequired by public 
necessity, and to perform such duties as may 
be prescribed by law or ordinance ; and he sliall 


1 the salaries of the more iinifftrtant ollicials in the 
city government are os follows : ' 

The Mayor leeeivfs . . . $12,000 

Director of Depjirt inent of ruhlic 

8ufety 10,000 

Director of Department of Tublic 

Works 10,01*0 

City Comptroller ... 8 000 

City Solicitor . • . . . 10,000 

Receiver of Taxes . . . 10,000 

City TreasnriT .... 10,000 

Tlitee City Comm iKsloiiers, each . 5,000 

Jlccorder of Deeds . . 10,000 

Registrar of Wills, fees and . . 6,000 

Sheriff. . . . . . 15,000 

The last six ofilce.s areirlistinctively comity and not 
municipal ofllpeH, i*ut as tlio city anrf county of Plnl.i 
delphia are co-^tensive in area, all salatios mentioned 
above are paid out of a common fund. 


ho rcspomsihlo for the good order and ellieicnt 
goveriimeiit of ^le city.” In order to make 
the latter provision elfcctivn he is given addi- 
tional lar-reaehing powers. He convenes tlie 
heads of departments for consultation and 
advice, and calls upon them lor re[>ort8 ; ho is 
Cti: ojjido a memher of all mnnieijial boards, and 
has the power to dismiss any ollicer appointed 
by him. He may disapjirovc of any itini of 
apj)ropriatii»ii hills ; wdiereas lormei ly lie wa.s 
limited to accepting or rejecting the budget in 
iota as voted l>y the councils. AVhenever he 
thinks ]*ropcr ho may a[)poinL three ]>ersons to 
e\;imine the aeeoimis of an^ eity depaitmcnl, 
tni.st ollicer, or employee. The imiyor is eleeled 
by tlie people for a term of loiir years, and is 
not rc-eligiblc for the next .sueec'cding teim. 
Ho mii.st be tw'<'nty-tive }eais of ag<‘, and have 
b<‘en a citi/eii and an inlialtilant of the state 
tive years and an inhabitant of the city foi* the 
same jieriod jtrevious to his election, besides tbc 
seven executive departments aheady mentioned, 
the charter provhh's for four fui-tber depart- 
ments, making a total of ch'vcn,--viz. the 
depaitmeut of receiver of taxes, the dejiartment 
of eity treasurer, the dejantnuuit of city con- 
troller, and the civil .service comniis.sion. Of 
the total of eleven departments, it will he 
readily seen that the deji.irtmeiits of public 
safety and imblie works, of which the mayor 
appoints the directors, are the most im})ortant. 
Under the former the entire jtoliee administra- 
tnui is ])laeed, excluding the liealth ])olicc, 
w'hieh i.s under the .sui>ervisiun of a direetor of 
the department of health. The df'parlment of 
public work.s — whose director is also appointed 
by the mayor, witli the consent of the city 
council for the term for wliieli tlic mayor ap- 
pointing him was electe*!, and until his .successor 
is appointed andqualitiod — iiieliules tlie manage- 
ment of the W’a^r- and gas-woiks owned by the 
eity and the distiihution of the same ; the 
grading, jiaviug, re}* ring of tlie public high- 
ways ; the const ruction and repair of public 
buildings with the exci'ptiou ot those used for 
educational or }>olico purpose.s, budges, parks, 
etc.; survey.s, engineering, sewerage, drainage; 
au(^ “all matters in any xvay relating to or 
atfecting the highways, footways, wharves, and 
docks of th#city.” 

Tbc third important department, wlierein 
the mayor exercises wide ])owers ot appoint- 
meiit, is that of the deparinieiit of public wel- 
fare in charge of a director appointed by the 
mayor. To this department is #itrusted the 
m|nagement of charities, al ins-houses, hospitals, 
houses of correction, and like institutions. In 
addition, the director of public welfare hos^ 
chlfl’ge of all public jilaygrouiuW*, recreation 
cent res, muiiicii)al lloatiiig baths, bathing 
grounds and recreation piers. The jurisdic- 
tion of the departments of public health, 
wharves, docks and ferries, of law, and, of the 
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city troasuror arc sufficiently indicated by their 
titles. ( 

The depart)! letit of receiver of taxes is in 
charge of a receiver of taxes U’ho is elected 
by tlie ])eople every three years. All officers 
in any way connected with the receipt and 
collection of city taxes, licences or fees, are 
under his direction and control. The depart- 
ment of city treasurer is under the direction 
of a city tieasurer who is also elected for a 
tei’in of tliree years. He receives the moneys 
of all the other departiueiits, and ]ia}s all 
warrants duly issued and countersigned. An 
iinpoitant provision of the piesont charter, 
intended U) correct many former ahu.ses, is 
that “all the moneys . . . of the city 
received liy any ofliecr or agent thereof, .shall 
be de])ositcd daily in the city treasury.”^ 

The must imjruitant of the linancial depart- 
ments is that of city controller, at whose 
liead is jdaeed an official elected for three 
years, and known as the “city controller.” 
Ilis functions are numeious, eompliealed, and 
upon tluiir ])io]icr discharge ilejtends, to a 
very great extent, the iioiiest and efficient 
linaneial administration of the city. He is 
charged with the inspection, revision and 
auditing of the aecounls of the several dej»ai t- 
ments and trusts. No warrant may he jau'd 
Iry tlie city treasurer unles.s couiitei, signed hy 
him. Ho has the linaneial eoniiol of the 
a})propriations made by couiieils, and is per- 
Boiially resjtonsiltle for any disbursemciiis in 
excess of such ajtpi'opriaiions. He has further- 
more very impurtaiit duties witli regard to 
contracts. The de])artinent of law, which has 
charge of all the legal hu-imss ol the city 
as well as the jweparatiun of all coutiacts, 
has at its head a “city sulicilur,” elected for a 
term of three years. Tiie sinking fund com- 
mission, created in 1857, and (^impo.sed ol the 
mayor, city contioller, and a citi/.en elected hy 
councils, baa the iiianagemeut of the sinking 
fund for the payment of the city The 

department of education has heeii made coni- 
])letcly independent of the city government. 
It is managed by a board of education 
appointed by the court of common pleas, ^as 
general control of the educational system of 
the city, and enjoys a separate laidget Avith 
sources of revenue indo} ■undent of the iiower of 
the mayor and council. 

We have now before us the executive bi’aiich 
of the city govcnimoiit, viz. the mayor and 
tu^ various executive dejiartTiicnts, the seven 
most important of which are directly dcpemkiit 
upon his choice for their executive heads. *in 
this way the old departmental coiithcts have 
been avoid(ST, us tiio heads of these depart- 
ments stand to the mayor somewhat in the 
same reln+ion as tiie cabinet to the j)re.sidcnt 
of the United S|*tes. The position of mayor 
1 A.ut|, iBfc June 1885, Art. vi. 


of Philadelphia has thus been raised to one 
of high honour and dignity, and it is hoped in 
this way to attract the very best of its citizens 
to the office. 

Another very characteristic feature of the 
jircseiit city organi-sation is the position occu- 
jiied by the legish^tivc bvM*' tlie city ad- 
ministration, Avhich consists of ?. city cduiifil 
elected by the local voters on the basis (tf one 
member for each tAvciity thousand vol ei s. 'Fliis 
system was inaugurated hy the act of loth 
June 1919. Prior to that t'mie the legislative 
authoiily of the city was vcsicd iii a hi-eaim lal 
eoimcil, which system has woiked luo.sl uiisatis- 
factoi ily. 

Piior to the adujtliou ot the city i. hat tar ui 
188.5, the iiifciior ])o.sitiuii oc(Mi}iii‘d hy the 
nuyor found its complement in the almost 
nnliniitcd power of councils. To correct the 
ahuses grow'iiig out of the e\(!rcis(' of exi'culive 
functions hy the legislative' hranch was one of 
the main objects of tlic Icgi.datioiKiof 1885. 
This purpose was carried one ste]) fyither in' 
the act of 1919, It aims at re.sliic(.ijig 
eonncils to legislative, to the exclusion of 
executive functions. All ouli nances diicctiiig 
or interfering with the e.xercise of the executive 
functions of the mayor, depaiiments, boards, 
or lieads or otiicer.s thereof, arc jirohibitcd. 
The council is furLhennore di'piived of aV 
l)o\\or of a)>])ointmcnt, though the appointment 
of all ollieers drawing salaries from the city 
treasury rwpiires its consent. 

liiasinueli as the city ol Phil,ulol}ihia is 
coterminous with the county, the duties of 
ceitain county officers form a portion of tlu' 
‘•11111 total of the adoiinistiative woik of the 
eitty. These are the county judges, jn-otlio- 
notary, icgistrar of wills, recorder of deiais, 
clerk <jf quarter sessions, district attorney, 
coroner, and city coniniissioncr. It has also 
hecii decided by the courts that the city 
treasurer and controller arc to bo regardcil 
as county as well as city officers. These 
officers are all eleided by tlie jieople at the 
fall election, wdiercas tlie election for municipal 
offices tak('s jiluce in the early jiart of the year. 
To this rule the ]irothonotary forms an cxce])- 
tioii, as he is appointed by the board of judges. 

In conclusion ij may be 8aid the chai>g(>s 
introduced into the city goveri' ent of Phila- 
delphia by the act of 25th dui.e 1919 have 
jilaced the administration of city aflaii's on a 
more efficient and business-like jdano. 

It is curious to note that while the principle 
of concentration of ])ower is making itself so 
distinctly felt in American cities, some of 
the most efficient continental municjpalities 
have been clearly tending towards a division of 
executive authority amongst a great number of 
bodies— -eommittocs and ihc like. It remains 
to be seen whether the American system which 
aims to give to the mayor a posWon of suoh 



great ijiiportanco and authority, will he abb I 
to withstand tlio strain which the ra}»idly ■ 
increasing s})liero of mmiicii>al activity will | 
noccsssrily place upon it. 

^ [Dillon, .Tolni F., Lmo of Mmiidyal Corpora' 
tioM, 4th ed,, ISyO.^Goodiu^v, F. ,1., Compara- 
iim .^iDiinistMUivc Law, 2 vols., 1894 ; and the 
following ift Johns lln2)hins Unioorsity titudUs'. 
Allinson and Punrose, Philadelphia, 1082-1887 ; 
Gouy, K. R. L., Local Uoe^mmeut in Penn- 
m/lmnia ; i I owanb //oca^ Constitutional History 
of the United States . — Hollander, .1, II., Stmiies 
in State, Taxation, 1900 ; Financial History of 
Siiltiinore, 1899.] L. .s. u. 

Th(' •' ‘ononiic (listurltancos of the World 
•War Jiavo added greatly tf» the linancial au<l 
adinini.stiaiivo problems ol the Anieiican oily. 
Man^ niaiiitoiiaiiee and construction outlays, 
('mfa)led or susjiended during the war years, 
have nmv hecume imperative. The costs o( 
r.atoria . ^nd s('i vices remain far above pro- 
war l-vek. IVational luohibition has taken 
awa|f an iniportani source of revenue, in the 
form of liccn,>e-receipls. TIk! capital value ol 
real estatt^ upon which Kssts the })nmc* burden 
of municipal suppoit, has undergone sharp 
*• dcllatioii,’ and the ta\alilc basis has been 
turtlier alleeted by budding inactivity. Creilit 
ofmditious liavc euhaneed the cost of municipal 
borrowing and have imjicdcd tlie course of 
refunding o])erations. In the field of quasi- 
public services (gas, eleetiieity, tiaelimi, tele- 
phone) the (tpcraling comjiaiiios have sullered 
acutely from the increase in overhead and 
ojieratiiq costs, as eonqiared w'itli the tixity of 
tariffs. Dankiiijitey and di.sruptioii have Iw m 
averted only by wholesale increase of cliaiges. 
For some time to come the Ameiican inuiiici 
jiality is likely to show the indirect calamity 
ot war wa.'itage in the form of restrieted activi- 
ties, ojtficssive charges, and accuniulate<] ii- 
dcbicdiiess. j. ji. ji. 

MUNOZ, Antonio, is the nom-de-plunu 
under which J). Kiiriquc Ramos (second half of 
18th century) published his Discurso sdbre la 
Ecxmomla Polifica (Madrid, 1769). Ills pre- 
dilection for agriculture displays some leanings 
towards physiocracy ; according to 1). Manuel 
Colraoiro {Bibl. de EeonomistaM Espa holes) his 
opinions on cultivation, iiopiilatioii, taxation, 
and trade show discrimination and a sound 
knowledge of theory. 

It was once thought that Munoz was a pseudonym 
of Campomanes {tjeo,), but this opinion has been 
abandoned. E. ca. 

MUJ^TER, SEinsTiAN (1489-1552), was 
originally a Franciscan ino.ik, tlien a teacher 
at tlia universities of Heidelberg and Basle. 

lie wrote in 1540 • German, and in 1550 a 
Latin, edition of his Cosmog raphia is, which 

remained a 8t%udard hook until the 17th century 


was already far advanced. Roscher {Oesch, der 
Xal. Oek.f p. 96 h describes it as a collective 
work remarkable u>r its encyclopaedic aims, tlia 
accuracy of its information on foreign countries, 
and the real insight it displays into the economic 
condition of the latter. B. ua. 

MURATORI, Ludovico Antonio (1672- 
1750), born at Vignola (Modena), a great man 
in Italian history and literature. His life, first 
in Milan, thou in Modena, was given to study. 
He was a priest, and tlio author of many 
writings, among which the most noteworthy 
are; Jntiquitedes italicoi niedii cevi, Milan, 
1738-17413 ; llerum italicarum ScriptoreSf 
Milan, 1723-1738 (xxvii. vols.) ; and AnnaU 
d’ Italia, Milan, 1744-1749. Recently th* 
importance of Muratori in economics has been 
recogni.scd. Many of his WTitings toucli upon 
economics, in the numerous investigations they 
contain on the economic conditions of mediaival 
civilisation, the condition of industry, trade, 
agriculture, and colonisation. 

Fiom the p.»inl of view of theory, Muratori's 
ideas on ecouunnes are neither original nor pro- 
found. He does not understand the nature and 
character of tlie laws of value, and, above all, 
he fails into the giosser errors of niercantilisn: 
regarding money and commerce. He confuses the 
nature and economic use ol inonuy, and advises a 
prince, in order to luako his country prosperous, 
to do all in hi.s i)Owor to get as much money ae 
possible into the country and let as little us 
possible go out. As reganls commerce, he combats 
tlie prohibition of import of foreign goods, high 
import duties, and piivileges granted to producers 
in a country to promote its industries. He also 
advises restrictive measm es in the interior. Though 
failing to understand thoroughly the deeper 
phenomena of ccoiioinics, Muiaton’s mnid, better 
.suited to the analysis of historical facts than to 
economic deductions, succeeds most in researches 
relating to econoniio and financial policy, gia.sp- 
ing tirraly the Fixations between civil and political 
iii-slitutions and social conditions. Tims Muratori 
points out the baneful ’ect of very large holdings, 
of eiitaiD, and of coiumittiug properties to trustees. 
He studied taxation, aud went deeply into the 
question of chaiity. In his writings on charity 
he a.scribed much impoitance to heuevoleut works 
carried on by the prince of a country to proviile 
for •he happiness of his subjects, and studied, from 
a practical point of view, the organisation of 
charitable irotitutious to enable them to attain 
the object desired. For economists, Muratori’s 
most important works are : Della caritd cristiana 
Modena, 1723 . — Rudiment i di JHosofa morale, 
Modena (undated, probably about 1735). — Trat- 
lato della pubblica fclicitd, Modena^ 749. 

[On Muratori as a literary man and historian 
thfre is an entire library. On Muratori as an 
economist, see E. Masc Dari, L. A. Muratori, come 
ecoj^mista, Bologna, 1893. — A. Gi^iani, Leidee 
economiche degli scriltori Kmiliani e Romagnoli, 
Modena, 1893.] U. R. 

MURDRUM. This term was applied in 
Norman times to any secret murder, when the 
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criminal could not be disco verecL William I. 
found it neccssaiy to prevent, the assassination 
of his Norman followers by special penalties. 
It was accordingly enacted that if the body of 
a murdered man were found aiid the murderer 
was unknown, either it must be proved that 
the dead man was an Englishman, or else a 
heavy fine was imposed upon the hundred in 
which the body was disooverod. Tliis is some- 
times called the law of Eiiglishry. In course 
of time the term murdrum was extended from 
the oflenco to the fine levied on the district. 
By the time of Henry II. the distinction 
between Norman and Englishman had become 
80 obscured by intermariiage that the law 
could no longer bo enforced in the old sense. 
The only class that remained distinctly English 
was that of the VilleIxN.s, and tlicrcforo the 
murdrum was not exacted unless it could bo 
proved that the dead man was a villein. As 
the motive which had led to the law had now 
disaiipeared, the penalty soon became obsolete. 

\^l)icdo(jiis de Scaccario, i. c. x.] n. l. 

MURRAY, lloHEiiT (b. 1635), writer on 
trade, banking, and national revenue. Ilis 
Proposal fur the Jdraneement of Trade started 
from the position that as the circulation of 
money w^as stagnant and depressed trade, the 
circulation should be increased by using credit 
instead of money: storehouses on a kind of 
public i)awnbroking basis were to be provided, 
in which traders were to deposit their “ dead 
stock’' at 6 per cent, per annum, and credit 
notes were to be issued on these goods at § or | 
of their then market value. Murray assumes 
that there will always be a steady market 
value for “ dead stock " when convenient to 
the proprietor to sell. This assumption vitiates 
most of his economic suggestions. The Proposal 
for the Belter Securiiuj our Wooll against Ex- 
porlcU'ion is based on a protection, ist policy, and 
is a plea to revive and enforce the laws of the 
staples. All the unemployed are to be set to 
work, on a credit basis, in growing and working 
up wool, the object being to find a market 
by underselling and beating the foreign mer- 
chants out of the field. The l^oposal for a 
National Bank was inspired by the basis, on 
public security and under public control, of'cho 
Bank of Amsterdam. Murray wiajied to see a 
similar bank established in the city of London, 
“ so constituted that no little private sinister 
ends can po&sibly be advanced to the public 
detrinjent,” — he had failed to grasp the iinport- 
a,,, : of theJI3ank of England established in 
the previous year (1694). Murray’s bank was 
to be established on securities in land “'or 
any other valuable securities or dejiodtums” ; 
it was to supp ly a public need, to remit mowy 
at safe and re.'r^uu'.blo rat »3 by moans of 
cheques, anu to discount bank, foreign, and 
inland oil Is. The Reoaons , , for Trauslatiiuj tl -z 
Ouiy of from Mavlt-JDrinks to Mauit—& 


change which Murray considered would afleol 
no one but the “ consumption or,” — is onlj 
worthy of notice owing to the plea for Frei 
Trade towards the end. The government ii 
asked to “take olf all customs for import anc 
export, except of such goods where the dut] 
laid is intended to amoupt to a prohibition 
this may make England becom.- a freeoport 
the great and good elFeets of wlireli are to( 
many and too obvious to stand in need t( 
bo repeated. This .alone . . . will eirectfjallj 
secure our African and M.ist India trade from anj 
whatsoever competitors.” In the Proposal fm 
. . . Advancing to the Crown any Fixed Sum^ etc, 
ho suggests that the state si i all issue bills o 
credit upon 'I'allies of Pro, struck upon a fuin 
to ho formed by settling some branch of tin 
royal revenue to be charged by act of parlia 
meiit with an annu.al payment for a limiter 
term, c.g. £400,000 for eleven \ e.ars, or£200)iD0( 
for twenty -two years, the bills to range ii 
value from £5 to £100, and to be autiepted aj 
legal tender in trade, etc. ^ 

The following works were, so far as staUt^, al 
published in Loudon : — 

A Proposal for the Advancement of Trade upor^ 
such Principles as must Necessarily llnforce it. 
1676, fob pp. 7 . — Composition Credit, or a Hard 
of Credit made Current by Common Consent n 
London, more Useful than money, 1682 . — Accouiti 
of the Constitution and Security of a Oenerdi 
Bank of Creilit, 1683 . — A PropoMlfor a Nalhmiu 
Bank, consisting of Land, or any other valiiahU 
Securities or Beposi turns ; with a Grand Cash 
for Returns of Mtmey, etc. . . . the whole to ht 
under the Cate, Inspeclum, Trust, and Conirotd nj 
the Pitblick A uthority, and Legal Magistracy, 1 695 
'.m. 4to, pp. 4 and 8. — A Propostd for the Better 
Sd^uringour Wooll against Exportation, by IFor^*- 
imj up. and Manufacturing the same. With tlu 
Method and Manner of Setting and Keeping 
the Poor in Constant and Full Employment. . . . 
Under the Government of such of the ^rindpou 
Nobility and Gentry . . . who are willing k 
undertake so Good and Pious a Work, n.d. (? 1695), 
.sni. 4to, pp. 4. — A Proposed for the more Easu 
Advancing to the Crown any Fixed Sum of Mony^ 
to carry on the War against France ; And Pay- 
ment of the Debts Contraded thereby, n.d. but 
probably 1696 . — Reasons Humbly Offered to tlu 
IlonUe. House ef Commons, for Translating tin 
DvJjy of Excise frepm Mavll-Drinka to Mojtilt , 
whereby may Advanced to ahom 

Twenty Millions, for Carrying on c-.w- War againsi 
France, n.tl. sm. 4to, pp. 4 (another edition).- 
An Advcrtisemmit for the more easy and apeedi, 
collecting of Debts, n.d. For Tallies see Papera 
Journal Statislical Socy. vol. Ixxv. part i. “An 
old Exchequer Tally.” 

[M‘Culloeh, Lit. Pol. Earn., p. 1 59.-- />ictiowar 3 
of National Biography, art. “ Murray, R<rl)ert.”J 
(Chamberlen, 11. ; Law, J. ; Lewis, M. ) B. i) 

MURRAY,- Wii.LTAM^^ See Mansfield 
First Earl of. 

MUSCOVY CO. See Russia Q). 




WTJSIIKT, Robert (1782-1828), entered 
the royal mint about 1804. He became a 
recognised authority on the cuiTcncy question, 
(see Bullion Committee, Relokt of), and gave 
evidence before the committees of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons which sat in 1819, on 
tlie resumption of ca^h payments. 

His^orks cmnprise enquiry into tlie effect 
produced on** the natuoud currency and rates of 
exchange hy the Bank Restriction Bill, 3rd ed. 
correJted and enlarged, London, 1811, 8vo, in 
this a seignorage o<' 10 per cent on the silver 
coin is recommended, and an arrangement for 
the inanagetmmt of the silver currency. — Tables 
exhibiting the gain and loss to the fund-holders 
arising from the Jlur.f nations in the value of the 
Currency from ISOO to IK‘21, 2ml cd. correct«‘d, 
liondon, 18^1, 8vo, the best hi-^l.ory of tlie varia- 
tions between the value of the gold coin and the 
paper in eirenlatinn at this period. — An attempt 
to eM/dain the effixt of the issues of Bank of 
Bngla/nd upon its oirn interests^ public credit^ ami 
ccrunty hi'n>y, Iz-ndon, 1826, 8vo. 

< [DictUnmry of Xatloiial Biography, vol. xxxix. 
p. 4110 — SSse aliw Iticiudo, Lclters to McCulloch, 
• 


ed. by Hollander, American Econ. Association, 
vol. x.'pp. 111-113. 1895. Ricardo criticised the 
Tables and Mushet incorporated his suggestions in 
2nd cd. 1821. — Reports from, and evidence talcen 
b 'forc, the Committees of the Ifouses of Lords and 
Commons on the expediency of the Bank of Bngland 
resuming Cash Payments, 1819.] H. E. E. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE. See Insurance, 
Mutual. 

MUTUUM is one of the real contracts of 
Roman law. It is a contract of loan which 
is created by the lender delivering to the 
borrower a thing of an exchangeable kind, “res 
fungibilis" (sec Funoibles), such as money, 
so as to make the borrower owner of it, on the 
express or implied understanding that an equal 
quantity of the same kind of thing is to be 
returned. The lender cannot claim interest 
on the loan unless be makes a special contract 
distinct from the mutuum,, entitling him 
to do so. It is distinguished from Commoda- 
TUM, where the actual thing lent is the thing 
to be returned (see also Loan, Canon if i 
Definition or)b k a. w. 




APPENDIX 


I'ACiTflRY ACTS.* Thn Tiiick Acts 18:il- 
Uionf'h not GlasseJ as “ Faotory Acts,” 
\VGie yet desi/.jiiGd to deal witli certain evils 
coiniiioii to iiidusl.iial eniployiiionts luit not 
coiiliiiod to tlieni, i.r. the jiayment of wages in 
Idm^ or by way of “truck,” and the piaetico 
of making deductions from wages. These acts 
are- not limited in their operation to poisons 
/‘I'' ployed in factories, hut cover all persons 
emjilo ed* in manual labour ; miners, shop 
assiiflants, and waiters ai'e examples of classes 
of persons (otlior than ordinary factory \voik<Ts) 
enjoying their piotection. Administration in 
mines and- factories is in the hands of the 
ins[) 0 otors of mines and factories and work- 
shops respectively. No special arrange- 
ifl[ents have bceji made for administration 
else A'hcre. 

The history of factory legislation abroad is to 
a large extent but a re]ietition of the story that 
has now been told. In other countries, as in 
England, the }>ies.sure of com[ietition, and the 
novel cirtaiiustanecs brought about by greatly 
subdividcfi labour and the increasing use 
machinery, have nece.s.sitated some counter 
impulse to neutralise the worst evils which 
have evorwvln'i’C been found to accompany the 
advantages of this gieat industrial change. 
In other count] ios, too, the eouiitcr impnLse i..is 
been usually supplied from the central power of 
the state. As was also natural, the example of 
this country lias been, in a great number of 
instances, closely followed at first, England 
being the country that not only hod earliest 
made trial of the new experiment of the factory 
system itself, hut on its greatest scale. Thus 
fordlgn factory acts have foli^wcd pretty closely 
the lines of English ones, commencing with 
partial legislation fiu’ only textile fabrics, and 
proceeding afterwards to other industries. But 
this rule is not universal. In some countries 
where remedial measures were late in being 
adopted, tlio course pursued hrn been of a more 
logical kind, and our more palpable errors have 
been a^»ided. Parily on account, no doubt, of 
the useful object-lesson which they provided ; 
partly, also, iioni a greater freedom from that 
tyranny of precedent and mere words wbloh 
is BO marked a national characteristic here, they 


have in many cases kept themselves much clearer 
of ineonsi-stencics and contradictions. 

PriLssia was the first country of Europe to 
adopt the principle of the English Factory 
Acts in a law .dated the 9th M.arch 1839, im- 
posing certiiii restrictions on the employment 
of young persons and children in textile manii- 
1‘acture. Other states of Germany followed 
intermittently: Bavaria in 1840, Saxony not 
till 1861, the North German Confederation in 
1869. It is the Industrial Code applying to 
the whole country, snp])Iemented by IStato 
laws, that now eorrcsj>onds roughly to the 
British Factory ami Workshop Acts. 

France xvas but little behind Prussia. The 
first Factory Act was enacted there in 1841. 
French labour legislation was codified in 1910 
in the Code of Labour. 

Sweden was comparatively early in the field 
(1846) ; Norway nmcb later (1860). 

Austria’s Industrial Code was promulgated 
in 1 8.50 ; Hungary’s first legislation was in 
1872. 

Holland’s fir-st Labour Code is dated 1889. 
In Belgium some orders for the protection of 
women and children wen- issued in the ’nineties, 
but no law comparable to the British Factory 
Acts existed bmore the w'ar. 

In Switzerland a few cantons led the way in 
1862 ; the first Feaeral Factory Act was 
adopted in 1877. 

Both llaly and Spain adopted legislation for 
the protection ot women xvorkers early in the 
twentieth t cnUiry. Portugal made a beginning 
ill 4888. In Russia a Factory Act was adopted 
in 1881. 

In the United States of America no general 
.system is possible, since the Constitution re- 
serves factory legislation to the states. Tlio 
different states have very difforent standards, 
but all protect women workers and children, 
and regulate hygiene in wmrk plfbes and acci- 
dqjit prevention to some extent. 

In India the first Factory Act was dated 
18^1 ; the law has recently hem amended to 
conform to the standards set t?y the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of 1919. 

In Japan the Factory Act of 1911 is like- 
wise now undergoing revision, 
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In Australia all States have Fnctoiy Acts or 
Codes mostly based upon legislation of the 
latter part of the nineteentu century, supple- 
mented by standards fixed by dotenninationa 
of wages boards or arbiti-ation courts. 

The New Zealand Factory legislation dates 
from 1891, the South Africa FiJUury Act 
from 1918. 

A considerable imjictus has been given to 
industrial legislation in certain countries by 
means of the conventions and reconiinendations 
adopted by the General Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations created under the Treaty 
of Versailles. This conference, Avliich holds 
meetings “from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once in every year," lias 
already met on four occasions — in Wasliingtoii 
(1919), Genoa (1920), and Geneva (1921 and 
1922). The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations adojited cover a wide field both of 
industrial, agricultural, and maritime enijilo}’^- 
inciits. Examples are as follows : child labour 
ill industry, agriculture, and at sea ; night woik 
of women and children in industry and agri- 
culture ; tlie eight-hours day in industry ; 
compensation for shipwrecked seamen, and 
facilities lor liiiding employment for seamen ; 
protection of women workiu’s in industry and 
agriculture before and after childbirth. 

Tlic countries represented at tlu‘se conferences 
undertake to jiresent the draft con veil tioiis 
and recoin meudatioiis “before the authority 
or authorities within Avliose competence the 
matter lies for the enaftment of legislation or 
other action." In certain countries existing 
legislation was little, if at all, behind the 
standard of the draft conventions. In others 
it was far behind. An ■ xainplo may he given 
ill the varying minimum ages at which the 
industrial employment ol children is legal, the 
object of the draft coiivcntioi^ being to create 
an international minimum of fourteen yoais 
of age. II. c. E. 

FARMERvS’ ORGANIvSATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 

TJie Political Under tak In ijh of tlic Farmers 
Alliance. — In 1890, at Ocala, Florida, it^was 
decided that the Alliaiiec should go iJcfiiiitely 
into politics. During the years ^ireceding, a 
fairly definite programme of action had been 
fonimlatcd. At St. Louis a platform had been 
atlopted, modified at Ocala in 1890, and at 
Indianapolis in 1891 it assumed the following 
form : — ^ 

'' 1. (a) We demand the abolition of natioj^ial 
batiks. 

if) We demand that the government .shall 
establish .sttlT-troa.siiries in the several 8t®tc.s 
which shall issue money direct to the jioople at 
a low rate of tax, not to exceed 2 per cent per 
annum on non perishable farm products, cuid 


also upon real estate, with proper limitations 
iijion the quantity of land and amount of 
money. 

(c) Wo demand that the amount of the 
circulating mcdiimi he .sjieedily increased to not 
less tlian $.'50 jiicr capita (say £10). 

2. We demand that Gongress .shall pass such 
law.s as will effectually pi event the dealing in 
futures of all agrimiltiual and n'leeliaiiical jiro- 
ductions ; providing a sfringeiit .system of pro- 
cedure in trials tliat will secure prompt, con- 
viction, and imposing sue!) penalties as shall 
secure the most jicrfect conqdiauco with the 
law. 

3. Wc condemn the .sil ver bill recently pa.s.se<l 
by Coiigi-c.s,s, and demand in lieu thereof the free 
and unlimited coinage of .silver. [The Silver 
Rill coiideTiiiicd was that of Hth July 1890) 
ju'oviding for the ])ur(!lia8e of 4, .'>00,000 ounces 
of silver bullion ])or month.] 

4. We demand the ]>ass:ig(! of law.s ]>rohibit- 
ing alien ownership of Juiul. and that Gongress 
take })rompt .aetioii to uivise .some plan ip 
obtain all lands now owinil by fdien.s and 
foreign .syndiea(e.s , and that all Jaudsi now 
held by railroads and other corpoiatioms in 
e.xcess of such as i.s aetually ii.sed and needed 
by them be reclaimed by the government, and 
bold for actual settlers only. 

5. Relieving in the docfriiic of of[ual rights 
to all, special jwivilege.s to none, w^e demand'— 

(a) That our national legislation .shall bo so 
framed in the future as not to build up ono 
industry at the ex}>ense of another. 

(b) Wo furilier demand a rcrimval ol' the 
existing heavy tariff lax from the iieee.s.^itie.s of 
life that the ]»oor of our land must have. 

^ (c) Wc. fiirtlicr demand a just and e.<piitablo 
.system of graduaLed ta.x on income.s. 

(fl) Wc belicv e tliat the money of tlie country 
alinuld be kcj>t as nnieli as ]>ossib]e in the hands 
ol the people, and lienee we demand that all 
mitional and .state levemies .shall lA; limited 
to the ncce.s.sary e.xpeiises of tlie governmout 
economically and liouestly admiiiLstered, 

0. Wc demand the most rigid, honest, and 
jn.st state and national governmental control 
and supervision of the means of public com- 
munieaiion and traiisjiortation ; and if this 
control and supervision docs not remove the 
abuse now existing, w'e demand the govcniAient 
ownership of siK)h means of ^ ommniiication and . 
transportation. 

7. We demand that the Congress of the 
United States submit an amendment to the 
Gonstitutioii jiroviding for the election of Unitcvl 
State.s senators by diiect vote of the people of 
each state."’ 

Political Action. — I'he Allianeo won^. boldly 
into the })olitic.al armia, became n third party, 
nominated candidates for Con^re.ss and tb<4 

1 TJte Farmers' Mianre, H. R. Chttmt^rlaln, p. 41 
(The last paragraph was added later.) 




jn't’Siucucy, »uu a])[)uioiiwy uem iiigu mnn;a ui 
witiiiing ilie election of 1892. The presidential 
convention was held at Omaha, under the name 
of the I’cople’s Party, and (General James 1>. 
Weaver of Iowa noniiiiated for President, 
(loneral Weaver had, in 1880, l)ccn the nominoci 
for the presidency on the ^{«reeii back ticket, 
and the Alliance ini'i real sense was a continua- 
tion of tho^jSJime sentiment. 

Tlio party im't witli disaster at tins jxdls, 
thoij^h it carried four states, Kansas, Coloj'ado, 
Idaho, and Novela, witli other seatteied 
streii^dJi makinfj; 22 votes in the Electoral Col- 
lc{^c. About 1,200,000 jiojnilar vote.s wore 
cast for the J’cople’s Party altoffcllu'r. The 
platform was almost idenfieal with that<jUot(!d 
above, the land ])lank beim^ empliasiscd by 
*thc intro Inctory jJirase ; “'I'hc land, inchid- 
in^f all the natural resources ot wealth, is the 
Inn^ta^e of all the ]>eo|il(', and sliould not be 
monoptiliscd for siiocidati\e ]iur]>tises, and alien 
ownershi]) of land should be jiroldinted.” The 
,W'l">lc pl'^fnrm eonsists of three mam parts, 
relating i^-sj)ecl i\ ely to money, land, and trans- 
^<i>iHdion. 'J'lm Alliance went <»nt oi ('Xislenee 
during the jKJi’iod of the i’coplc’s Party and 
tlie, l‘o))ulists. 

y;as/,e',s.s' 7'.7/o/•^■. — The Alliance, and the con- 
atitiient assoei.itions out ot -wliich it x\as made, 
W('ro detei mined to solve the economic ills by 
^iicet and iminecliatc action. They lollowi-d 
nearly the same ]>atli tlnit tlie Grangers liad 
followed a dcciide ciilicr. State purchasing 
agent-s w«‘ve employed, and business through 
them ran into millions of dollars. Stoics j 
were started in many Jilaces, and while they 
had tho usual haul expei’icnce of farmers 
stor ^ they .succeedeil, nevertheless, in many 
instances. There are still in exisl< e in 
Texas, Kansas, and otlu'r stalc.s, stores wliieh 
were organised by the Alliance. That many 
oftiicse stores resulted in iiniioriant savings 
canimf tie doubted. Often the resid' . wore 
indirect, but as important as Iboiigli diieet. 

Another line ot edbrt was tho establishment 
uf farinei's’ elevators, few of these p.oved to 
bo on a iiermanent basis, yet somo of tliem 
survived, an 1 later seived as the inspiration 
mid model for i.lie eo-op(U’ative elevators which 
have become so numerous. 

A great deal of co-oper^ivc buying and a 
Binall amount of selling were fWiiic by Fanners’ 
Alliance groups for some years, mainly from 
about 1888 to 1895. The purchases consisted 
of bulk shiimients of twine, fertiliser, feeds, 
seeds, and tlie like. The sales were of farm 
produce, but aside from tlic sale ol grain 
through the elevaiois and cotton thvougli ex- 
chaiigot, they assumed no great pro}>oitions. 
These transactions wmo in addition to the 
business done tbrougli state agents. The work 
of the latter ceiiti^d in general farin and 
family supplies, mainly groceries and macliinery. 


xjia.u aiivin^o jo 

transient character of the business is explained 
mainly by the Hupaticiicc of tho farmer in 
aw'uiting losults, by the lack of understanding 
of the middleman fiinctum, by tlie belief that 
most economic problom.s are capable of political 
solution. The immediale economic juogramine 
was merged in the political jirogramme in the 
belief that the latter eomjirehoiided the former, 
and must be solved first, afier whieli details 
would take care of themselves. 

Tjie Ameuican Society of Ecpjity. 

The .society was organised at Indianapolis 
in 1902. There may have been similar groiijis 
alnady in existence out of wliich it xvas made, 
hilt the usual statement uill snllice that it was 
stalled ill the otlice of a publication called Up- 
lo-Dah JAtnnmg in 1902. The society gnew 
rajndly for a time, membersliiji being given 
with siib.seriiitions to the jiajicr. Tlie editor 
of the ]»aper wrote a book, 'TIui Third Power, 
in which the jirinciples advocated by tlie society 
are expounded. The outstanding teatures of 
the society in it.s early years were a belief 
that ]iioduction had outnin maiketiiig ; that 
farmers could influence prices by deciding what 
produce ought to bring, and holding lor that 
price; that little was to be gained through 
politic.s. Two campaigns wi'i'o waged during 
tlie first seven years of the liistory of tho 
society. 

The Tobacco Cavipalgv . — A fight between 
tobacco growers in Kentucky and buyeus repre- 
senting the American Tobacco Ooni)iany became 
bitter. The American Society of Equity under- 
took to helj) the growers, and met with success 
for a time. The eain]»aign lasted until 1909, 
after xvhich tlie Eipiity virtually withdrew. 

The U'hcat Campaign.- This was much less 
definite tliaii the robaeeo eainpaign, and con- 
sisted mainly an etlort through exhortation 
to get a lair price for wlu'at. Since, wheat had 
been selling at. "O cents or le.ss per bushel, it 
wa^i felt tiiut a dollar would be satisfactory, 
mid “dollar wdieat” became tlie walelnvord. 
Within a IVwv years, wheat ivaelied the dollar 
niaik. but since other [iriecs had risen coiTC- 
spmidingly it was not eli'ar that the Equity 
had brought tho increase in wheat prices to 
pass. At til events the farmers were by no 
means better satisfied with a dollar than they 
liad been wMtli 70 cents. 

TheEqaity Ih organ I'^rd.—lw 1907 theEqnity 
was reorganised. The extravagant claims as 
to ineinbersbip Avere abandoned.^ It had been 
claimod that they bad a million members. In 
reorganising, it transpired that they liad jvei- 
haps 150,000 membi'rs, but tliat they were not 
bdtind togetlier for any defiiiitOrogramme. 
The new society put its membership on a 
definite ba.sis, adopted a programme, mainly 
that of aiding in the organisation of co-operative 
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companies and exchanges, and took an active 
part in jjolitics in a non-partisan way. The 
main strength of the ainco 1907 has 

been in Wisconsin and to the West as far as 
Montana. Ileei'iitly the society has had hard 
work to maintain itself against tlie more aggres- 
sive Non-l’artisan League and the rapidly 
growing iVniericaii Earni Ihireaii Federation. 
The higliest point ivaelied in irn'inbershiji ler 
any one state was appioxiinately 40,000 in 
Wisconsin about 1920. Since then there has 
been a decline. 

The Faumkiis’ KnucATroNAn axt» 
Co-()i*K,nATivE Union. 

This organisation began in Texas in 1902. 
The immediate cause of the movement was 
dissatisfaction with the methods of marketing 
cotton and tlie price leccived for it. Tlie 
growth of the Union was slow until 1906. At 
that time an elaborate constitution was ado])te<l 
and a ])rogramnie announced. The main thought 
around wliieh the iirograiumc centred is ex- 
pressed in the puri)os(' “to secure and maintain 
profit-aide and unif(*rm piices for giain, eoiton, 
live stock, and othei jwoducts of the farm.” 
The Union has, witli the exeejition of the first 
few years, been a much larger reganisafion 
than the Fipiity. Its programme has liec-ii 
similar, but more comprehensive. The Union 
has passed through several ]'hase.s in its ellorts 
to bring order out of chaos. 

The first cam])aign was one of juice fixing. 
Not the ju’iee fixing of authority, since it bad 
none, but the jirice fixing, or juice naming, of 
a bii'ge group hopeful that the setting of a juice 
in this manner would result in withholding 
from the market of a ‘’uTiciont jmrt of the 
sujijdy to eomjiel the paynic.nt of the jiromnl 
gat(Hl ])rice. For a 3 'ear e-r two this jdan secmeil 
to work wadi. The juice named ivas ajijianmtly 
about wdiat the market \»as ah'Jj to stand, and 
the Union felt tliat it had won. Euoouraged 
by the sujijiosed success, a juice w’as .set in 
1907 quite above the inaiket figures. To the 
di.saiipointmcnt of the. Union, tliis venture failed 
di.smally. The juiec set was 15 cents, but tbe 
cotton was sold at 10 to 12 cents. The next 
year a more modest effort was made at jcice 
control, but the actual selling jirice wius below 
the figure sot hy the Union, an(5 it became 
jiainfnlly evident that markets were not con- 
trolled by jiroclaniation. There was too imich 
eoiton from the standjioint of committee-made 
juices. 

Control ISvppLy. —Seeing that juices 

could not he .set at will, the Union undertook 
to control the snjijdy. In fact this had heon 
attempted hy earlier organisations, and bad 
]>ecn a<lo))tf!fHs a jiart of the Union jirogramViic 
almost from' the beginning. In 1905 an at- 
tempt had b' en made to reduce acreage, and 
since the puce was low, it was not impossible 


to dissuade farmers from growing tlie usual 
amount of cotton. While tliis could be done 
once, ill the language of a Fanners’ Union 
leader, “Whenever wo tell Ibe fanmus to grow 
less cotton they gro\v more,” thinking that 
at the time of a .short crop it will i)ay individu- 
ally to have a larg-^ amount. 

ll'ari'honsa and (^red IC'' rian^. — It h.ec:ame 
evident that farmers eonld not hol^j cofton olF 
the market for a higher ju'iee. men'ly beeanso 
they weie a^iked to do so, or even if ,they 
wished to do so, without additional faeilities 
for marketing. Waiel)ons('s wvie woefully in- 
.adeijuate, and a laek of anijtle ciedit had long 
liecii a grefit drawb.ac-k to the eoiton farmer. 
The Union w'enl lo’woik to belter the sitna- 
iion in these resjieets, and sueceeihid in jiro-^ 
moling till* ereclion or juirehase of a largo 
number of warehouses, jiossibly l.^»00. Tlie 
need for tlie.s(* warehouses wms aeule. Oo,Uou 
h.as been badly handled .so far as <'xpo.sure to 
wu-athcr is eoncenied, but of still niyie iinjaui- 
aiiee the lack of facilities for sfoiing meant 
corresponding lack of en'dit b.isotl bn cotton 
as seenrity. An iiiipiovi'mciit in both these 
resj'eets has resullcd fnpiii tlie ell'orts ot the 
Union. 

Lehlnd all tlie.se (b’flicnlties, as .shown by the 
w'ork of the Union, were more, fundanienlal 
Lruuble.s. ddio cotton growers arc largi'lv 
tenants, with very limited means, lienee no 
inaiketing rcfiu'ins conbl hope to solve all of 
the ecoiioniii’ ills of tlie jicojde involved. More 
fuTidamcntal treatment is i Icarly demanded. 
This the Union lias come to see, and has eon- 
cerned itselt wdtli matter'-' of cdiuvition, faim 
credit, land feniin', and j>filitical mutters lelat- 
ing to agriculluj' . 

Jjiisinosti IJvdt rfal'iiofH. — The Union lia.s 
fostered co ojiorativc buying and selling, the 
c.'’ta!)lislniiciit of stores, cxcliangcs, and the 
like, from the beginning. The mo.st outstand- 
ing instance of tlie kind is the Farniei's’ Union 
Exchange of Omaha, Nebiaska. ddns oxeliange 
deals in all manner of farm su}»]»lics --groceries, 
coal, fawn machinery, farm seeds, clotliing for 
eveiyd.ay wear - running into several mOlioii 
ilollais per year. 

A .sciies of live stock comnii.ssion houses 
has hecn established, some seven in number. 
<k)-oj)erative stor«t 2 have hco® organiseiF in 
comsidcrablo nulihcrs, pro’ My, all told, a few- 
hundred. Aside from these, fertiliser plants 
and cotton giiVv are co-operatively owned in 
many instances. 

The Farmers’ Union has a memhershiji of 
jierhnjis half a million, with state organisations 
in about tw'ciity slates, mostly in the South 
and Wc.sL 

The Non-Pautisan League. • 

Tlie Non-Partisan Leiiguc had its origir in 
North Dakota about 1915. It has spread to 



a largo iiunibor of states, mostly north -coutral 
and 'Western, and claims a membership of 
200,000. 

The occjxsion for this uprising is fairly clear ; 
North Dakota is almost exclusively an agri- 
cultural state. , It h.as dcfieiided mainly on 
grain growing and ^(dling fi; its source of iu- 
conio.0 Arouwl the grain business has grown 
up a great* deal of susiiicion. ’’Fhe central 
market to which grain is shi[)ped from North 
])ak(4,a is in another state. The railroads 
running through •North Dakota arc owned 
clsewliore. The elevators through which the 
giain makes its start to the central market 
weic owned iij other statej^ and the sentiment 
lliert'by dovelojied still pei'sists. The money 
i’or iinaneing the niovenicjit of grain ecunes 
from the outside. 'Phe banks of North Dakota 
get a large part of their funds from Alinnesota. 
It v*is often said that North Dakota was a 
])r"vinee, of the “Twin (hties” (Minneapolis 
and St. Pe#l). 

» l.> addition to (he foregoing, it must be 
n .tieed tTiat Nortli Dakota is subject to 
droughts, and not^ a decade goes by witho\it 
several serious jiartial crop failures. Just as 
important is the fa(!t that the farm ]to])ulation 
of North Dakotji is made up largely of Scandi- 
navians, <icrmuns, Russians, and other elements 
11^ long in A^m'i'ica. Tlieso peo]ile took little 
interest in polities for many years, and it came 
to be believed that the political allaiis of the 
state were run largely by outside, s(*lli.sh 
interests. It is tln'veJoro easy to see bon 
intelligent j)- '■•i»le, such as those are, may, after 
years of ]"tient snbniissiou, become over- 
wiougbt and finally an' awakened to the belief 
tliat tncy are being imposed upon. 

A man Avith remarkable organising ability, 
after having made a failure in large-scale farm- 
ing, conceived the plan of forming the League, 
gettin:*' (i^iitrol of the slate, and inaugurating 
a now oeonomie regime. The ])lan \*as to 
induce the farmers to join for two-year periods 
at a time, paying dues at liist of .ISP e year, 
afterwards, $1). Tlius was to be raised a 
eamjiaigii fund, tlio immediate use of which 
was to maiutaiii auil extend the orgaiiksatioii, 
and particularly to capture the slate ])oliiically, 
so aj to institute the projioscd economic pro- 
gramme. Few such harvestf h*ve been avail- 
able to organisers. They received at least $4 
a member, and the Avork of soliciting during 
several years Avas almost nothing. 

The Economic J*rOi/rnvnne. - - The Non- 
Tartisan League has been outsf sliding in its 
demands. The lounders believed in state 
action over a large held. The main demands, 
by no mfans all , are ; 

1. State ownership of terminal elevators, flour 
mills, packing houses, #nd cold storage plants. 

2. State inspection of grain and grain 
dockage. • 


3. Exemption of farm improvements from 

taxation. ^ 

4. State bail insurance on the acreage tax 
basis. 

H}. Rural credit banks o])crated at cost. 

Within four years the League had coni]>k’tc 
political control of the state. As the above 
programme suggests, the League was a protest 
against the prjietiecs of clevaiois, mills, ]taek- 
iiig plants, grain exchanges, iusuvaiicc com- 
panies, and hanks. It was the “eomnioii 
people” uprising against “ the interests,” iiioio 
drastic than anything previously attempted. 
'J’hc state Avas in tlie hands of tlie League^ 
even to the eoiiits, during the years 1917 to 
1921. 

The distinctive feature of the Noii-rartisan 
League, so tar as economic })rogranime is con- 
cerned, is -its reliance on state aelioii as o])])osed 
to voluntary eo-operation. Faith in the latter 
mcthojl of solving marketing difliciilties is 
Aveak among members of the League, due, it is 
alleged, to the lack of siicee.ss of the Eipiity 
Society to establish a dominating co-operative 
grain cxeliaiige. That eo-opcraliou lias .suc- 
ceeded admii'ably among grain producers in 
Oanada does not iin])i'ess them. IVohably the 
fact, even though it he an iiieideiital one, 
that the Leagii<» leaflers wore socialists, ae- 
(ioiints in largo measure for the bout toAvard 
state activity. 

In October 1921, at a recall election, the 
League slate oflieers, governor, attorney-general, 
commissioner of agriculture, and treasurer, 
were all recalled and their places lillcd with 
opjiositioii candidates. Curiously enough, the 
piogramrne of the League AA’as tacitly uphold, 
i.e. it Avas not voted doAvu, at the same 
election. This shoAvs a divided opinion among 
the A'oters eonoeniii-g the programme and the 
leadeiAS. g 

During the ye.ars 1917 to 1921 the state of 
North Dakota nmler League rule established 
a state hank, Avhieh is doing a eousiderablo 
business, and has a mill and elevator plant 
U7 h 1 ci' e.onstruetioii. Also a small flour mill 
Avas jmrehased, and has been under state 
operaiitUi for several years. The re])orts con- 
cornTng the bank are conflicting and diflicult 
to analyse. » There Avas a genuiuo reason for 
the banking venture. That the matter has 
been well luinclled is not clear. The flour mill 
is a small affair, and has been in operation 
during a time AAhen it is difiie.ult for the best 
of mills to make a good .sboAviug. ^li.seonrago- 
meiit and distrust seem to have overtaken the 
niefl and measnre.s involved in the now pro- 
gramme before it bad been running long enough 
to (kmionstrato either its strength *H»Aveaknoss. 

Political Programme . — It i.s the avowed 
pnr])Ose of the League to get control, in a non- 
partisan Avay, of as many state governments as 
possible. Just what is to bo done in the way 
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of ])i‘ograiume is not eloar. It is assumed that 
with the farmers, assisted bv tlio lahonrei-s, in 
control, whatever needs to be done can bo done. 
Hence specific promises are not altogether 
necessary. 

The sjiread of the League into many slates, 
whieli ajijieared to be very lajud for a time, is 
greatly eurtailed by tlie rise of the American 
Larm lJurcau Federation. Wliile the ]»ro- 
gramnies are very unlike, there is little 
probability that any considerable number will 
support, for any long jieriod of time, both 
organisations. The Farm Ihireau is on the 
ascendancy, and the League appears to have 
])assed its y.enith. 

Tjjk Amkuk'An Fakm Liuieau FEni-niATniN. 

The (‘an SOS of the Farm Lurean moviunent 
were similar in most respi'cts to those of the 
earlier movements. The feeling was strong 
that something in an organised A\ay could be 
done, pfutieulaily with respect to imjiroved 
marketing. This feeding had lesnlted in the 
edbrts noted above, but the lesults were not 
sufficiently gratilying to indimi! tlie farmers to 
])iit unlimited coufidonee in any one of tln^ 
organisations. The means by which tin; Farm 
lJurcau nas brought into existence, and almost 
at once made nation-wide, was at once uniipic 
and unjitemeditated. It came about through 
the county agricultural agents. 

The Counf)j and the Farm JJareau . — 

llcginning in the South in 1902, and later, 
about 1910, on a dill* rent plan, the county 
agent system sju’ead substantially over the 
country It w’as given a great impetus by the 
war, several states during 1917 and 1918 com- 
ji’oting the {|uota of an .i,gent for each county. 
In the early years of county agent work, 
marketing received almost no attention. The 
view was expressed even to t^e effect that the 
agent ought to keep distinctly out of the 
marketing Held. Tliis sentiment j»robably 
grew out of the situation arising from the fact 
that a largo number of business men took an 
active jiart in establishing the county agents, 
often raising a sum of money bn\ard tiic 
expenses the first, year or two. Tli*‘ juisiness 
men are to a large extent doing the middlfmaii 
part in marketing, and w’cre no| anxious for 
reforms. It sc- med to them that the thing 
needed was greater and more economical 
production. 

In a large niimhcr of states the local .sujijiort 
for the county agent comsisted of a gnjiiji of 
citizens, inosilv farmers, who came to be called 
the County Farm llurean. The first of these 
bureaus was in llroome Oounly, New York, 
and was ^Kippertod by funds bom tlie k^ing- 
bami>tou Chamber ofOmuncrce, llic Laekawaiia 
Hnilroud, and the United Stab's Dejmrtment 
of Agrie.uiture. It soon dcvelojied that counties 
made appiiijfeations, State ai(l was given, and 


the city and juivate support lapsed because 
no longer needed. The main direction was 
eventually vested jointly in the local boards, 
or bureaus, and the state colleges of agriculture. 

Slate Farm liwrcaus. — It was very natural 
that out of the county hurcjius should come 
the idea of a liate bureau. At fii’st the 
jHirpo-sc of the state organisation W’as not very 
clearly detined. The work of the ''imniy agent 
had not been any too well defined. It involved 
every sort of art and science, connected, with 
agriculture. Tlic early iitate gallieringa of 
county bureaus were entirely iiifonnal. Tliey 
came together IVfKpienlly with the county 
agents at an annual meeting of the latter at 
the colleges, oltcn on the occasion of Farmers’ 
Week. Out of these gatherings grew assoeia- 
tioiKs for the jiuriio.se of iiiiilicd .siijiport of the 
local bureaus amt agents. Later they assumed 
a more foiinal cliaiacti r. Tlie Ih.st real,J^tato 
bureau seems to have luion organised in West 
A^irginia in 1917. Two yi'ai.s latpr, in New 
A'ork, the (juestiou of a national bureau WT'i 
broached. Tlu* jiiirpo.se of tlie organisation 
pr()po.s(»d at llhiea, New’ Yoik, in lOlF; w’as 
“(1) to provide the nation with some sane 
organi.sation tboniuglily iTpresciitative of agri- 
enltnre throughout the entire United States, 
which might sjicak for the fanners of the entire 
country ; (2) to lake advanlago of a natii^n- 
wide organisation — the Farm lJureau — wdiich 
jiromises great jH>s.sil)ilitit s of nsefulness in 
developing a jirograinnie which wdll reach the 
entire country and which will bring into action 
the strongest farmers of the nation,” This 
ajipoal met with great ies]»ons(‘ and stimulated 
the establbiiment of the very bureaus it 
proposed to ledciate. 

The Iv'ai'ionaf i)r<jan'isaih)7\, — In November 
1 919, at a meeting held inCliieago, the Amorican 
j'arm thireau Federation was lormed. At tin's 
meeting the great majority of the delegates 
we.rc from tlie Middle Wi-st, the Middle 
Atlantic, and New Fngland Sbites, though all 
.sections were more or less represented. At the 
oubset there was a differeneo of opinion as to 
j)ol ie 3 \ One group wanted an organisation which 
should act as an cdiieational clearing liouse. 
Another gi’oii]) w'anb'd co-operative business 
units formed for the marketing of produce. » 
The latter jilaj* availed. 

The programme adopt' as a guide in the 
work to be undertakoii is as follows : 

“GEKEllAL. 

To develop a completely unified national 
organisation to act as .spokesman for the farmer 
and to adeijnately represent the farnior and the 
tanner’s inleresls on all occasions. , 

EimcATlONAL. 

1. To create in tlnvurhan mind a bettor 
concojitioii of the fanner s relationship to other 
units in the social and economic, structure. 




2. To ro*estal)lish ajj;riculture in tho |)ulilic 
mind as the foremost industry, on which all 
others depend, and in the })ro8eeution of which 
man reaches liis highest ])lane of developrucnt. 

3. To eiicouraf^e and assisi, in the dcvoloj)- 

nient of food production to its highest state of 
efliciency. ^ • 

4. rfl'o fos4 r and develop all those lines of 
endeavour ^vliicli make for hotter homes, better 
social and religions life, heftier health, and 
better rural living in every sense. 

f). To conduct Referenda on various national 
qiuistions to determine farm sentiment before 
determining legislative action. 

LEfJTSLAl^VE. 

• 1. To safi'guard the rights and interests and 

to assert the needs of the fanner whenever 
occasion may arise. 

% To establish without question the h'gality 
of collective bargaining. 

3. To iiiisist iqion tho ]ireseneo of ‘ farmer 
‘miinls ’ on all hoards and eommissions alfeet- 
b g ^grieultnre, ajipointed by Congress or the 
Tresideiit 

4. To defend the farmer’s view -point in all 
matters relating to tax levies, tariffs, eurrency, 
banking, railways, liighw'ays, water-ways, 
foreign mark^'ts, the mereluiiit iriaiine, terri- 
t#rial aoqnisttions, and all similar legislative 
matters invoUing (questions of policy, in any 
W'ay alfceting agi’ieulturo. 

5. To insist on some arrangement between 
capital and labour which wdll insure freedom 
from disrupting and criminally wasb'ful strikes. 

3. To sh.'Ugllien the Federal Farm Loan 
oUU aeeurc m ad'litioii the establishment 

of a 8) stem of personal credits. • 

7. To demand tho regulation, under govern- 
ment sujKM’vision, of all commercial intere‘«ts 
whose size and kind of business enables them 
to cstafil^ih a monopoly dangerous to the best 
interests of the nation. 

ECONOMIC. 

]. To extend eo-o]»erative marketing of farm 
crops to the i>oiiit in the distribution system 
that Ibe maximuin Icnefits are scenred f<»r the 
producer, and, incidentally, fhr the consumer. 

2^ To limit the prolits and reduce the costs 
of distribution in all liiic^ lift bandied co- 
operatively. 

8. To so estimate the effective world snpjdy 
of any farm product and to so regulate the 
flow to market as to eliminate sharp and 
extreme j)ricc lluetuaiions. 

4. To establish* new ' oreigu markets for 
surplus Aiueri(!iin farm jwoduets. 

f). T«f ])rovi(b' cheaper sources of fertilisers 
and more economical nuans of produefion.” 

The budget of the (patioiial organisation for 
1921 w'aa almost a half million dollars, wbilo 
many states federations handling amounts 


of money nearly as large. The programme of 
the Farm BuroaUiju’ovides for the organisation 
of the ]>rodiicer8 of given commo(iitio8 into 
marketing groups, witli substantial indepond- 
enoe of action in all essentials. The first of 
these commodity- organisations to get under 
W'ay wxos the United Elates drain drow'crs Inc. 
Tliis organisation provides as its main features 
a national sales agency, local co-operative 
units, and contracts between glowers and local 
units, and between tho local unit and tho 
national sales agency. 

The U.S. drain Growers Inc. is to provide : 

“(rt) Terminal sales agencies at tho various 
maikets. 

(b) Warehouse facilities at terminal markets. 

(c) A finance coiqioration. 

(d) An export corjioration. 

((^) A market now\s service. 

The grow'cr at the time of signing the con- 
tract is given the choice of three ways of making 
sales ; 

1. Individual Sale. 

(«) For cash at a price offered by the Fle- 
vator Oonqiaiiy. 

(b) By consignment through the Elevator 
Comjiany to the National Sales Agency- con- 
trol of time of delivery, shipment, and sale to 
remain with the grower. 

2. Pooling Metliod, 

(o) Local pool. 

(/;) Joint pool. 

3. Export I’ool. 

(«) Grower may elect to pool onc-third and 
sell Tomaindcr in accordance with other plans 
permitted.” 

A groat deal of difroreiice of opinion has 
prevailed concerning ]»ooling. One faction 
led by geiinine rarlicals wants nothing short 
of eomjilete, compulsory pooling, wherohy the 
sales agency W’<j|pld have control of tho supply 
of grain to such an extent as to have jince- 
makiiig jiower. While the [looliiig ]»lan failed 
to carry in this extiemo form, it w'as agreed 
that organisers should undci'take to induce 
grow(‘vs to ])ool at least oiio-third of the crop 
ill the ex]>ort pool, thus insuring control of 
the suiiilus. At present, A])ril 1922, although 
fiftf to seventy -five thousand farmers have 
signed contiacts, it docs not look as though 
an eflectivo exjiort pool, fiom the stand]ioint 
of price cxmtrol, is probable. A branch of 
the organisation is })iovide<l for handling the 
financial matters involved in grain marketing. 
The capitalisation is $100,000,00^ The indi- 
vidual membership in the Uni teiTS bates Grain 
Glowers Inc. is $10. 

Similar organisations are being fiuoned for 
basiling other commodities. Cowrffhttees have 
lieeii a] (pointed, and in some instances have 
reported, on the marketing of live stock, of 
fruit, of dairy products, and of wool. The 
plans are being formulated rajiidly, and the 
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Ainoricaii Farm l^nreaii Federation is destined 
to play a major role, for a tipic at least, in the 
main operations of agricultural marketing. 

The Farm Bureau and Bolitws.— It is the 
intention of the Farm Bureau to stay out of 
politics excc]tt with resjicet to such matters as 
affect agriculture, and arc not being taken care 
of satisfactorily by the usual political jiro- 
cedure. There is no intention of jintting 
tickets or caiulidates into the field. Almost 
at the beginning the olliccrs of the Bureau 
went to Washington to acipiaint themselves 
Avith the jiolitical situation, and without doubt 
began at once to exert an influence. A Wash- 
ington oflice was promptly established and a 
re])rescntative stationed ilicrc. He has been 
a Imsy man, finding much to do in connection 
with legislation directly or indirectly affecting 
farmers. 

The most distinctive outcome of the relation 
of the Farm Bureau to ]»olitics thus far is its 
influence in uniting, irres]>eclive of ]>arty lines, 
a gi'ou]) of senators and re]»rcscntatiA’es into 
what is known as the “ Agi'ieultural Bloc/' 
In the Senate there are about tw(inty-two 
members of the bloc ; in the House the number 
is nominally laiger, but not so definitely com- 
mitted to a policy. The peimanence, or the 
solidarity, of the bloc is to bo determined. 
It has tho appearance of strength and deter- 
mination, but until it has been held together 
through the trials of a few elections its relation 
to l)arty alignment cannot safely be predicted. 

Similarity of lha Farm Bureau to other 
MovemeMs. ■— The (jiiestion is very proj>crly 
asked, la, or is not, the Farm Bureau merely 
another one of a considerable number of up- 
risings of farmers against more or loss vague 
grievances ? If it is about like the rest it 
is reasonable to expect that it Avill run a 
course much like that of nia^y of its prede- 
cessors, and in the end leave the problems but 
very partially solved. Undoubtedly the Farm 
Bureau owe.s its origin in large part to the 
same general conditioms whicli resulted in tlic 
former efforts of farmers to better their rela- 
tions to other groups. It is true prices were 
high when the Farm Bureau was st.oted, and 
it might seem that the farmers had don* the 
uniisua] in attemjiting to improve wliat was 
already good. However, it was evident that 
prices ivore not sufe at tho high level, that is, 
they were expected to fall to some lower level 
shortly, and, of more importance, tho fanners 
feU that relatively fhey were being discrim- 
inated agafli^t indirectly, and probaldy unin- 
tentionally, by the government, but more par- 
ticularly that tho struggle for income was 
assuming jBj^3(pial proportions. The rcdistigbu- 
f ion of avctUii due to tho war had been brought 
about to Ike detriment of the farmer. The 
Tnovemcnt was an effort to rectify wrongs 
alreatly perjiotrated, and to get sucli control 


of the business of marketing as to prevent 
further abuses. Tho most significant cause of 
tho F'arm Bureau movement must not bo for- 
gotten. It was undoubtedly the existence of 
tlie local and state bureaus. Hciiee tlie organ - 
Lsation of Ibe national society in 1919 and 
] 920 was not due innmcdiabdy to tlie coiiditious 
of tho time so much as tlie O})portunity. It 
Avas looked u])ou as an o})portui)itiy to rectify 
tin* long-standing abuse.s of the markets, and in 
connection Avitli, and in addition to, niarkrting 
reforms to make the infliu^icc*. of the farmer 
felt in the affairs of the nation. Thus tho 
origin of the Farm Bureau is cpiitc uidikc that 
of other movements, hut at the same time 
has many jioiiits iu commoii with tliem. 

The Farm Bureau grew up, as it Avere, s}>oii-^ 
taiiconsly iii nearly all jiarts of the country at 
the same time. The sec<l had heeii jilantcd, 
no doubt Avithout a clear uudeistauding of its 
nature. At all events the county agent, county 
hiireau, iullueuce.s have much to do Avith tho 
ri'.sult. The loug-desinnl oppoiinuity to iiuiU 
.all the hiriners kilo one orgauisiitiou* seemed to 
have come. Thy (Irangc, the Farmers’ Uliiou, 
the Equity, the, IS' on -1 ’artisan League Avcrc all 
distinctly limited as to the area covered. Tliey 
AA-ere, or ai)])carcd to be, limited in their in- 
terests ; some arc secret societies, some are not 
primarily economic. There Avar no ]K)])e ^f 
uniting these oiganisatioiis into an effective 
federation. It bad been tried ami the results 
AA'ere disa}q)oiiiling. Heiieo the only visible 
Avay of progress was along a ncAv j)atb, and the 
Farm Bureau was the orgaiiisaldon formed to 
find it, or make it. 

What the relnflousbij) of the Faim Bureau 
to the other organisations Avdl ultimately be is 
not thus far clear. It Avould seem likely that 
it could get along amicably Avitli the Grange, 
since the latter is Avell establisbod and has a 
8])here of influenec not covered by Ibo Faim 
Bureau. The case is not so clear when an 
organisation like tho Non-Partisan League is 
considered. At present both organisations 
.seem strong in certain states. That they can 
botli maintain their positions and strength 
does not seimi probable. Both are trying to 
I do the same things to a gre.it extent, and tho 
I sphere.^ not mutually covered ai'O probably not 
of the eiiduri^*g liiyjio. Hcuoo if both succeed 
a clash is imminent. 

In compariiig the Farm Bureau with other 
farmer movements it must not be forgotten 
that one of tho greatest differences is found in 
the type of men onijdoyed and the manner of 
going into ncAv lines of work. The earlier 
organisations Avero almost devoid of any sense 
of limitations rt'garding their ability lo handle 
whaievor sort of husiiu'ss they were tempted to 
go into. InveBtigation(’ were not appreciated 
and never attempted. Tho Farm Bureau has 
thus far shown a dispsition to ^thor infonua- 



tion from whatever source avaiJablo, and to 
employ inoii who arc skilled in the line of work 
to be undertaken. AVbile not always fully 
realised the diHei-c'iieo in i)hin is fmidaniental. ; 
It is in contrast with the view so long juvvalent 
among farmers that the work ullecting their 
interests must be (]^>ne by flltme of their owm 
meinl»rs. Tkat farmers have men with good 
enough braifis to do any ol‘ the woik in qucislion 
need not be argued. That tlu'y have men of 
snflieieiit training and experience is quite 
another matter. ?arming and marketing may 
be classed as parts and juirccls of a completed 
whole, l)ut most farmers arc not trained in 
marketing methods, and tiioso who dr» under- 
stand marketing usually do not, and need 
4 iot, be informe<l on the technical details ot 
producing crops or animals. 

• Tiik Co-DrniiATiVh Movkmknts. 

Wlale i*> attempt will be made to discuss 
the luany^loi'ins and instances of business co- 
o^ti’‘g^tion built aiouml conimoflities as a centre, 
it seems advisable to mention the tact, that 
some of tbese elbn ts W('ro esstuitially like the 
farmer movemeiils outlined ab«)ve. Not for- 
getting that co-operative maiketing has been 
an essential of all farim'r movements, it may 
bf noticeil tliat in some instances gron]»s of 
farmers united only tbrougli membership in 
co-operative eomjianies Inivc exerted an iii- 
lluoncc (piito like that of the more pretentious 
groups. The most wides])read of tbese groups 
was that of Ibo giain elevators. Co-operative 
clevati/ra bad been tried before, but in 1902 a 
new suvrt was made, ami within twenty years 
there were 4000 such companies. Tat) 
a.sso( iatioiis were formed in all tlic leading 
grain-growing states, and in 1912 a National 
Coun-'ilof Farmers’ Co-operative Crain Dealers’ 
A 880 oietii)iis \vas formed. These assoeiatious 
exorcised much iutlueiice witli certain legis- 
latures, and especially witli the Interstate 
Co 111 III erce Coi n rn iss i 01 1 . 

One of the ontstaiuling co-operative move- 
ments is that of fruit-Timikcting, the greatest 
example of which is the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. This organisation handles 
successfully tlic bulk of the citrus fruit. Other 
instances of co-operative ffuitiinarkcting are 
numerous. 

In marketing dairy ])rodiicts co-operative 
companies were early in the field, tliat is to 
say, they began during the ’sc\entie.s and 
’eighties. During^ recent years tlicre liavo 
been many attempts at '’i^deration. It has 
made a beginning in biittejc,* marketing, has 
made ^Jal progress in cheeso-marketing, while 
in liquid milk -markt dug, producers’ com- 
panies arc important Ifactors around nearly all 

cities. ... 

Live Stocli Shippiiic Associations begun m 


1908 had already, before the Farm Bureau 
undertook to became the dominating force 
among them, sjiread to all the leading live 
stock sliijiping states, and increased to J3000 or 
4000 in number. Their success is proof that 
something of the kind was needed. 

Conclusions. 

In taking a hird’s-cye view of the various 
farmer movements, and the co - operative 
dcvelojnneiits so similar to them, one is 
impressed with the fact that it is assuming 
the asjicct of a class struggle. The larmers 
are conscious of a common interest as they 
meet otlier organised forces in Congress, in 
state legislatures, and in the markets. The 
ojipositioii is imilicd. The lanners are seldom 
uiiilied, at least not clearly so, and not at all 
limes. It may amonnt to nniCicatioii when, 
for instance, the Agricultural Bloc is induced 
to exercise its balance of power in tavoiir of 
legislation demanded by fanners in general, as 
the legislation favouring co-operation passed in 
1922. The ojqiosing forces are not a unit set 
over against the ianneis. 'Wliether they will 
ever become such dejiends on the si length of 
the farmers in forcing Die issue. It a|tpears 
like an incipient rebellion of the lanners 
against the imliistrial. Die city, interests. 
’I'lm dillicully in uniting the lanners, and 
holding tliein, has in the ])ast been insur- 
nonntable. T'be imlnstrial inteiests can look 
out for themselves without one all-iiiclusivo 
lighting body. For instaiu'c, the coal interests 
can take care of themselves without mueli help 
from the woollen maunfaeturers ; the agricul- 
tural imjdcmeiit inaiinfacturers do not need to 
niiito with the piiekors. Liktwvise the growers 
of oranges or grapes do not need a great deal 
of help from t^ dairymen ; the producers of 
milk are not likely to gain signal victories by 
combining with tlie cotton growers. 

The Farm Bureau Is undertaking to avoid 
the illusions of a “united front” all along the 
line ef farm production and marketing, and 
at the same time to Icclevate. all interests so 
as to bring irresistible inlluenec to bear on 
tho^qnestions which do pertain to all. It 
a Iicrculcan^task. To the extent to which it 
succeeds it wdll he evident that the farmers are 
doing the same tiling which the labourers have 
been working at for a century, and which the 
capitalists, because of greater strength, do not 
need to do so conspicuously. The fanners are 
recognising the jiatciit fact tliii^ they are to 
loMc after their own atfairs or they will bo 
managed to the advantage of somebody else. 
E»ctly how the farmers are ^v^fially to 
organise in the interest ot their own welfare is 
not yet evident, but that some sort of organisa- 
tion is demanded must bo recognised by any 
student of the situation. 
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For a sketeli of all of the uhove .see Hibbard, 
B. H . , Marhiing . \ grieulUiral Protlucts. b. h. h. 

FARRER, Thomas Henry, Lord (1819- 
1899), educated at Eton and Balliol, was called 
to the Bar, and after temijorary einploynicnt 
in the legal department of the Board of Trade 
was apjiointcd Assistant Secretary of its Marin-j 
Department, 1 8.^)0. He was rcniianent Secre- 
tary of the Board from 1865 to 1886. He 
played a leading ])art in framing the Merchant 
Shipjiing Consolidation Bill, 1854* the Mer- 
ebant Shipping Code, 1870 ; the Bankrii])tcv 
Act, 1883 ; and his active influence made iLelf 
felt in the legislation atfetjting the regulation 
of railway, electnc lighting companies, ete., 
during his ofliikal career. He rendered notable 
service upon Royal Commissions, especially tlv’ 
Gold and Silver Commission and that upon 
the Financial Relations ot Great Britain aijd 
Ireland. Alt^ his retirement he joined the 
London Couiay Council (Alderman, 1889 ; 
\ ioe-Chairman, 1 890). He was made a baronet 
in -1883 and a^cr in 1893, 


An ardent controversialist, Farrer was rather 
the uncompromising advocate than the Judicial 
critic of the causes which Ik; championed in his 
imblislied wriLings. He was a fervent Free 
Trader, Chairman of tlie Cobden Club, 1899, 
a strong su]»poi tcr of the Gold Standard, and 
one of the iouiidcfk of tlie Gold Standard De- 
fence Association, and favoured ithc gi-ar't of 
full tinaiKua] i]ide]^en(lcnco to Irel'..nd. His 
]»rincipal wi itings are : Free. Trade versus Fair 
Trade, 1882 (3rd edition 1886) ; The Sia'^‘ in 
Bel at ion to Trade, 1883 ; Mr. (losehen's Fin- 
a nee (1SS7-1SU0), 1891 ; Petal iat ion ami Uom- 
me re ial Federation, 1892 ; Stndifs inCurrem'y, 
1898 ; jr/iat is a Boyntif 1 1899. H. H. ' 
FEMALE LABOUR.* The following table 
shows the changes in the projiortion of females 
ocen]hMl in certain indnsiiies in England and 
M'ales during the last sixty years. The only 
deereasos, in laiindi'y sci’viee and l.ice ni)iiui!'’ic- 
tnre, are due to the iiieieasijig ii.si' of inaehineiy 
ill these trades. The increasf' in statv'uery and 
paper-box, etc,, makers and deabus, boot, etc., 
makers and dealeiS, and i<ibaev*o inamiraelurers 
and tobacconists is in each ease eonsidcvaiily 
greater among the dealers than the makers. 
The nio.st .striking feature of the last sixty 
years has therefore been the ra]>id growth of 
the employment of >vomen in commercial 
houses, ineluding sliops. v 



Number of 

ll = 

Occupation. 

VVnmles 
]ier 101)0 

5 ? i- 
'A i 


oeeuplisl. 





oot 

0 

ISCd. 

1911. 


rotten Manufiietnre . 
SeliO(»lmiisf,(‘TH, 'J’f'uelicrs, Pro- 

GliV 

Cl 4 

371,707 

fussoiK, J.ceturera . 

72f» 

727 

,1S3,29S 

Ltuuidrv aiul Washiiifj Service . 

D'.in 

9;{1 

167,052 

Wonl ainl Worsted .Mamilactiire 

41)1 

571 

127,148 

(Commercial (»r Husinoss Clerks 

5 

245 

117,057 

Drapers, Idnen Drapters, Mercers 
►SUitioncry, Paixu'-Box, etc., 

208 

5(.0 

84,606 

M.akers and Dealers 

Boot, iShoe, Slipper, Patten, 
Clo<^ Makers ami Dealers 

345 

653 

59,270 

154 

226 

55,875 

Ifosieiy Mamilacturo 

Tt)l>aeco Manufacturers, Tobac- 

4ii8 

735 

41,481 

conists 

221 

596 

28,908 

Lace Mannfactnro , 

S2|) 

C30 

25, 8-^2 

•Silk M aim faetiire . , 

Telp>,'iapb, Teluphono Hervlc 

641 

693 

20,606 

includ.nK govornniont . 
Hemp, .7ut(‘, Cocoa Fibie, Rope, 

82 

522 

14,328 

Mat, Canvas, Sail-cloth Manu- 
lacturo . 

26.5 

630 

14,160 


During the war a* remarkable change in the 
work done by women took place; th#" large 
number occupied in munition- making, clerical 
work, and the transport (services were drawn 
partly from domestic service and partly from 
those who had been engaged in hotpe duties. 




Edvniakd Niimdlcr of Women mid Qirts 
emploijcii in the United Kiiufdom.^ 


Oceiipation. 

In July 
mil. 

In .July 
1018. 

JVr (lent 
Iuei(!it.se 
or 

M.'lal . . . • 

ir'j.ooif 

810,000 

Dt'cK'aM'. 

q-37CT 

Chctiieal . • . 

40,000 

101,000 

-i ICO 

Textile • 

si;:j,oou 

827,001 

- 1-1 

Clothiii;,' . 

Cl 2,000 

.'1(18,000 

-7-2 

Food, Dniik, Tobaccd 

iSJC.OlKi 

2;t'i,0(IO 

-b20 

Pilfer and I’niitiii^' . 

147,^110 

141,.M)0 

-4 

Wood. . . 

44,000 

70,000 


Miscelliineoua . 

104,100 

107,100 

q so 4 

Ooinnieivo, Finance, 
H.VMkiin;. 

fjn,'.,ooo 

o:i4,r,oo 

-i 84 -s 

I’lolcSslOIH 


107,000 

q 113 

(bvil H('ivicp, other 
than Tost OHien . 

••i.sOO 

101,800 

q iT-ii 

Civil tScrvicH, Tiisl 
(dlico 

CO, .'100 

121,000 

pioo 

Aj'rit'nlture (iieinia- 
nent and ciibual) , 

100,00(1 

228,000 

q -20 

Tninsjiuil, nududin^ 
*%'ianiw.iy.'i uii'lei 
Local Antluiiitii'S . 

is , 200 

117,200 

q-514 

Uthci SoiMccs innh'i 
f.ocal '•nthontii's, 
moludyi}' Educa- 
tion 

10(1,200 

* 230,400 

q 22 

l[i®t(ds,rub1i('-hon.'<c^ 
CineniaH, Theatres . 

181,000 

220,000 

q ji -1 

Domestic Set vice 

l,0.')S,0l)(' 

1, 258, 00(1 

-24-1 

Total employed 

04 1,000 

, (’>,208,000 

-t-24-S 


T). M. B. 

t KEM Eajin I Nus OF. The history of 

wotiuBi’s fnnii tlie "Wage Oeiisns of 1!>0G 

to the present tiiiie must lie diviilcd into two 
])eriods, the one histin^f up to July 1914, the 
other covcriiif; the wiiv and early post-war 
conditions. 

' During the iirst j)eriod no striking clianges 
ill tiie amount of women’s wages took ])lace ; 
the ahsenee of any body of statistical o, deift'e 
makes exact coinjiui'ison iniitossible. On the 
one hand lliere was a gradual rise in pri»'es, 
whii h depie;ised real wages; on the other, 
privahi*aiid }iublie enquiries had diieeted 
attention to the cxtieiiiely insuflieiciK wages 
often earned by women, and to their harmful 
ellects both oji individuals and on -iociety. 
The women themselves through their organisa- 
lioiis and enbghtencd ]»ublic opinion worked 
liard to remedy the evil and im*t with some 
success. Ijcgal minimum rates were fixed under 
th% Trade Boards Act of 1909 for the workers 
in men’s ready-made tailffiiif^ lace-finishing, 
paper-box-making, and hand-hammered ohain- 
making, to wduch were added just before the 
war shirt-making, food -preserving, and sugar- 
confcctionery, tin - box - making, and wrought 
hollow -ware, and linen and cotton (hand) 
embroidery. In July 19’’ 1 the legal rainimuni 
for women over 18 varied in the lour first- 
nameij* trades fiom 2Jd. to 3]d. an hour, or 
about 12a. to 13s. 6d. for the normal working 
iVeek, with lower rails for learners. A higher 

1 Homo workers and about fil.OOO women h\ tlie 
organised oor]|f of womou are excluded. 


standard was set by the Women’s Co-operativo 
(hiild, who snoci^'ded in getting a miuhnuiu 
wage of 17s. a week adopted for the adult 
' women employed by Co - 0 {)erative Socnctins. 
Wages were rising too in domestic service, iu 
wbieJ), owing to ils un]>o]>iilarity, demand was 
always iu excess of siqqdy. Ellorts were also 
made to increase the earning power of women 
and girls by improving tlie quality of tludr 
work through technical classes ; tlie Day Trade 
Schools for girls organised by the London County 
Ouiuicil in tlre.ssmaking, tailoring, corset-mak- 
ing, millinery, iipliolstery, ]iliotography, and 
other oeeu]»ations were the most sti iking ex- 
amples of tin's }K»Iky. J'liese cliaiiges inllueiieed 
other trades and tliegciier.d standaid of w'oiiieii’s 
work, ami with it its laie of remuneration was 
sloAvly rising.^ 

The result of the war (1914-1918) w'as to 
extend and accelerate all these movements ; tlio 
changed value of iiioncy iiiaki-s compaiison with 
pre-w ar rales precarious. The eiionmms demand 
during the war for labour of all kinds and the 
women’s ready and devoted i espouse gave them 
a now" status in the industrial world, w'hich 
not only resulted in their eiilranchiscment, liiit 
made a letiirn, wdieii tlie pressure subsided, to 
the worst conditions of sweated labour im- 
possible. The payment ol men’s rates iu the 
muuitiou trades to those women W'ho were doing 
work recognised as men’s heforo the war, in- 
tended to guarantee the men against iiuder- 
caitting by the lower-paid sex, bioke down tho 
established tradition of women’s lower payment. 
Some women earned liigh wages on men’s work 
during the w'ar ; tho jirineiplc of “Equal Pay 
for Etjual Work ” found an increasing iiiimher 
of advocates and has received the lip-serviee of 
endoi-semout by Act of Parliament. By tho 
end of the war tho miniimim rates for w'onieii 
on men’s workJiad risen from the 20s. fixed iu 
February 191(fto 3.')S., while women oii women’s 
woik received 33s. ; an increase of Ss. was 
granted to both in Jaimaiy 1919. On de- 
inouilisation the women were obliged to give 
up all men’s work ; it is llierelbre the. rates for 
women's work which alone are of permanent 
impor.aneo. In aii increasing number of trades 
iu»imura rates have been fixed either by Tradjj 
Boards orjuy agrccmeiits between employers 
and workers. In Juno 1919 the AgrieiiUural 
Wages Boartl for England and Wales established 
the legal inininmui rate of fid. an hour for an 
8 or hour day, with 7 id. an hour 
for overtime, and 9<1. an hoiu on Sundays, and 
of 27s, per w’eek of 54 hours i#^summer and 
48 iu winter for%hole-iime women woikers ; in 
Yorkshire, Cumbeilaiid, and Westmorland the 
tlyeo hourly rates w'cre 7d., 9d.. (j.iid lO^d. 
At the hegiiiuing of 1919 the tegal minimum 
rates fixed by the Trade Boards, which in some 
cases included additional warw'ages, varied from 
4^d. an hour iu lace - finishing to 9d. on 
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hour in shirt-making. In most of the ncedlo 
trades, such as dress-making, tailoring, millinery, 
a minimum of 28.s. lor a ‘f8-honr week was 
agi'ced 111 ) 011 , with a ii-gularly rising scale for 
learners ; in London tailorcsses and assistants 
received a minimum of t37s. 6d., aud fellers, 32s. 
The minimum rate in laundiies was also li\cd 
at 28s. What ])r<)i>ortiou of workers earnol 
rates above the minimum it is im|)ossible to 
say. Agreements between the Employers’ 
Federations and the Trade Unions rai.sod the 
rates above the jire-war standard by 110 per 
cent in cotton-weaving, by I0t| jier cent in 
the woollen and wmsted trades, and by f)! ])er 
cent in the hosiery trade. In the boot and 
shoo trades women time-workers of 20 years 
and over were paid a minimum of 30s. for a 
48-hour week, and piece-workers at least 2r) 


minimum wage legislation, the legal minima 
are freipiently altered, as the conditions alter ; 
the Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations 
arc continuously oeciipied with revision of 
rates ; wages lived by open comiietition are 
mo.st susceptible of all to changes in demand 
and supjily. t, 

For the currcuit rates of n ages, the publica- 
tions marked * amongst the following suggested 
foi‘ furtlier reference should be consulted. Ko- 
ports ot Board of Trade En([uiry into Earijjngs 
and Hours of Worki)eoplo in 1906, Ud. 45 Ih, 
4844, 5086, 5106, 5460, 5811, 6053, 6556 ; 
Kej)oitof War Cabinet Committee on Women 
in Industry, 1910, Cmd. 135 ; Aanwil llrpnrt 
till iUuuuirs in ITi/p's and HaarH af Labour^ ; 
Jndnnir UauUe * ; Notices issued by the Ti-ade ^ 
Boards Dejiartment of the Ministry of Labour 


HtandM!!) H(’AnK OF Salauies Foil TEAriiEUs. — Proposal by the Japrcsi nfaiirc Sia)hlinj 
Joint (^oviDiitfccH jn’otidai orcr by Loi'd Burnham. 

A. Tao hers In BnbliG Elena- ntary ScJlooIs. " 



Ccrti Heated Assistant 'roucliers. 
Two Vciir.s College Tiaiueil. 

Unci' 

. 

rtiliealcd Assistant Teachers. " 

Aroa.s. 

Mimmuiri. 

Annual 

IllCieiiieiit. 

Maxiuium. 

j Miimiinrn 

Annual 

Inereinent. 

Appointed 
on or al'ti'r 
1st Apnl 
1914. 

ApjXjinteil 
hetore 1st 
Ajinl 11)1 1, 


,C 8. 

£ s. 

£ 8 . 

1 

i £ 8. 

£ H. 

.C s. 

£ H. 

Provisional Mininuiin Sc.alc 

riO 0 

lU 0 

‘240 0 

1 ill) 0 

6 0 

140 0 

IW) 0 

Staiid.-ird Scale 11. 

mo 0 

12 10 

‘272 0 

, 96 0 

7 10 

r.o 0 

164 0 

.Standard Scale II 1. 

J7o 0 

1-2 10 

sot 0 

102 0 

7 10 

160 0 

1S2 0 

Stainlaid Seale IV. 

JS7 10 

VJ 10 

840 0 

, 1J2 0 

7 10 

JTO 0 

201 {) 


Higher .salaries t'oi head teacheis and special quahlications. 


B. Tatchers in Raondary Schools in which ^he. Local Edu-uiion Aufla-rdy a,ccepts 
Tesponsibility for the Salary Scales. 


i?. 

1 A.ssistant <lra'lnatc.s. 1 

1 1 

j 5! i.sti OHSD.s Non -Cmd nates. 

At fas. 

Minininin. 

Aiiiiual 

Iticreiiiciit. 

Maximnin. ! 

Mliiimnin. 

Annual 

liicreininit. 

Maximum. 

England .and Wales (except I.ondon) . 
lioudoii 

.£ 8. 
‘22'i 0 
275 0 

£ H. 

1.5 0 i 
15 0 ; 

£ 8. 
400 U 

440 0 

£ R. 

177 10 
197 10 

.£ R. 

12 10 

1‘2 10 

£ 8. 
320 0 
300 0 


Tliei’P are certain additions for*ipecial qii:ilifie.ations and responsibilities. 


per cent more. In jn’intingaiid btfok -binding, 
minimum tvage- scales were agreed upon in 
many districts varying from 37s. }>er week of 
48 hours in London to 28s. in the smaller 
country town.s of the Ea.stern Counties. 

It is impoi4'''ht to remember that since the 
war anfi the lise in the co-sb of living nii^le 
radical changes of wages necessary no stable 
wage-level has yet been reached. In some 
occnpal 10118 ^(^ 7 . the woollen trade, wages rise 
aud fall by .lu agieed sum, as the co.st of living 
i.idox ehiuige' ; the same plan is jiropo.scd for 
the Civil Sojivice ; in the trades covered by 


and by the Agricultu ral WagesBoaid* ; Joui'nal 
of Itoyal SkUist'ical Sod July 1919; The 
Course of JVomen's Wages^ juiy 1921 ; Womens 
Minimum Weujes. D. M. n. 

FERKARA, Fhancksco (1 810-1900), horn in 
Palermo, died in Venice. Italians consider him 
their best Economist of the 19th century. 

Ferrara’s works have lieen nearly all collected 
in four large volume.s, published by iM pnione 
Tipognifka cdiirice of Turin, 1889-91. T^is pub- 
lication, however, never li^l llis consent, although 
be could not legally oppose it. To Ferrara is- 
duo the renewal of economic study in Italy, He 





obtained this result by putting into the hands of 
Italian students translations of a collection of all the 
principal lurcdgn writers on economics, ande<liting 
the Bihliof ('ca di'll' PJcoiuniiislK, with historical and 
critical prefaces, constituting a complete treatise 
on economics. From Sicily, where he had been 
imprisoned in 1818, and soo^ after liberated by 
the successful revoiution, he had been sent to 
Tariff to olli?\- the throne of Sicily to the second 
son of Chiflles Aloeit. He coiihl not return to 
Sicily, where the Bourbons had re-establLshed their 
govA’nrnent. lie joined the staff of the liisitrgi- 
tiLDilo, which pa])CT was edited by Cavour. On 
the loth of Novenilier 1819 he gave his inaugural 
speech at the university ol Turin, where be 
taught till 18f>9. This speech proclaimed him then 
and there as an economist superior to any other 
Italian economist ever since the times of Oaliani, 

* Gknovksi, Vkhri, Ojoja, etc., and superior to 
SoiALOJA, his predecessor iii the chair of Ihirin, 
and to i*elhigrini> Uosm, who had been teaching at 
thif^nsUtiite in Pans and had just been murdered 
ill Rome. In the t<‘ii years during which he 
occupied Ae chair of political economy in Turin 
•his time \yis cxclusiv ely tuKoii up by scicnlilicwork, 
t iJ<^Ave owe to this ]ieiiod Ins writings on the 
tlieory of value, in which many of the most recent 
views aic anticipated, on nuiU-ruil and inimaterial 
products, ill which tins jirobleiu, so dillicult to 
many writers, seems ilelhiitcly settled, on net and 
gross ja'oducc, on w'ages, on economic crises, on 
money, on Ijjee trade and protection, <ni banks 
ifnd batikuig, etc. Into this period fall also his 
histoncal ami critical c.xplanations of the doctrines 
of the MhliCANTlIiU SCHOOL, the PHYSIOCRATS, A. 
Smith, of Smith’s successors, Ricardo, Malthus 
Say, etc. Ferrara’s lectures w'ere collected on two 
occasious by siudciits of his, in 1856-57, and 1857* 
58, biitina \ -ry iiiadfc(|nate way. Iul859 hchadto 
re.sig.1, accused ( f having oncmlcd against the laws 
of the State in his lectures, lie was oiferei' •• (di«ir 
at Bologna and at IMsa, and jirelerred going to Pisa. 
From here, however, he was soon called to Sicily, 
occupied by the Italians in 1860, and he theie 
took charge of a hranch of tlic hnancial administra- 
tion. Sdoii afterwards he entered jiarliam ut. lie 
prepared the bill for the grist-tax (see MaciNxVTo), 
the bill for the general tax on all income not alreinly 
taxed by the land tax and the tax on 1 ouses — 
impiista di ricchezm mohilc —Byoke. and wrote on 
inconvertiblo paper money, on banks of issue, was 
iniiiLster of limiiico for a short time, and retired 
in 1875 from active jiolities to Yeniee, taking the 
directorship of the first Superior School of Com- 
merce founded in Italy. Wier^ he returned to 
science and to teaching, reinaiuing a deputy till 
1880, when ho was made a senator. The Superior 
School of Commerce in Verice, besides forming 
merchants, has sections whose purpose it is to 
train future consuls, teachers of political economy, 
and accountants. ^Thiougli these sections a large 
number of scholars of Fciiara are dissenmiated 
in the seveial branches of public administration, 
or are managing directors in commercial concerns. 
Ferrara, os a teacher, had the same conspicuous 
(piality that CAiRNEi^liad — • to make the most 
complex })rol)leni8 njipcar so clear and imple, 
by reducing them to a few fundamental forces. 


th.nt his solutions of problems remained indelibly 
impressed in the nyiuls of scholars, and his method 
of working became a mental habit with bis pujiils. 
In polemics he was most formidable through his 
masterly use of irony. He often had occasion to 
make use of this cpiality, and rarely avoided these 
occasions. As a strenuous free-trader and personal 
friend of CoBDEN, the review's and papers of the 
time are full of jiolemical articles. He also strongly 
opposed the teaching of the Bocialistb of the 
Chair, imported from Gennany after the famous 
Congress of Eisenach in 1874. Some of the lead- 
ing Italian economisLs, such as Lamjiertico, Cossa, 
Lnzzatti, having shown sympathy with socialism 
of the chair, historic ism, relativity of economic 
laws, etc. (see Relativity, Brinoifle of), and 
having founded in Milan an economic association, 
Ferrara created the Adam Smith society in Flor- 
ence, with Marlello, Barclo, Beruzzi, Maultani, 
and others, and wrote on that occasion, among 
other things, a pamphlet against Lanipertico, a 
masterpiece of Italian literature, apart from its 
value as an economic iiieiuoir. His writings are 
too numerous to be quoted here. A good 
bibliography has been drawn up by Brofessor 
Jlertoliiii and published in the (/iorna/e dtUfli 
BconomisU for January 1895, pp. 45-58. Ferrara 
was then living, but the writer is not aware 
that aiiytliing inii»ortaiiL has been added to the 
list. M. P. 

FINAL UTILITY.* The juiiiciples and 
methods embodied in Jevoiis’s cloclrine of 
“jiiial utility,” togctlior with tlie considera- 
tions suggested in the article on Bolitical 
Economy and Bsyciiology (q.v.), have re- 
ceived far-reaching dcvelopnieiits in recent 
years. ITcncc a movement has arisen, variously 
ile.scribed as “jwycbological” or “ niarginalisf,” 
which aims at miirying and simplifying 
economic theory, and at the same time afliliat- 
iiig its laws more closely to the principles that 
regulate human coi luct. in general. 

Jevuiis has ^hown that the demand in a 
nuuket in winch there arc no reserved prices 
can be represented by a collective curve. Tlio 
amount of the ^oir nodily in the maiket is 
measured on the abscissa, and tlio equilibrating 
jiricc on the ordinate. The next step is to 
point out that in so far as the sclleis have 
resorv.'fl prices they ought to bo regarded as 
tlitmselvcs entering the market, with potential 
demands, on the same footing as the pur- 
chasei-3. 'flieir iiitcntioii to retain such ami 
such quantities of their stock at such and 
such prices (whether for tlicir own use or 
because they speculaio on the demands of 
future purchasers) constitute dc facto demands, 
and should be entered on the collective demand 
ci»rvo ; which, •together w'ith the register of 
the amount of the commodity, will determine 
tl\^ liricc, as before. It followsjlqjt the cross 
curves of demand and supidy, so ollcn employed 
by economists, aro really no more than tw'O 
sections of the true collective curve of demand, 
separated out from each other, and read, for 



convenience, in reverse directions. This separa- 
tion is irrelevant to the dei(xmination of the 
equilibrating price (as may easily be shown by 
experiment), tliough it enables us to read oil 
the volume of the exehanges that will be 
necessary in order to bring about the e(piili- 
brium, on any given su])position as to initial 
holdings. These cross curves, then, as usually 
presented, confuse the methods by which the 
equilibrating jaico is arrived at with the 
conditions that determine what it is. 

Passing on to th(5 piohlcms of production 
and distribution, Ave note that in an industrially 
advanced community pi oduetion rests njKm the 
co-operation of a nuinbcr of heterogeneous 
factors, the supply of wliicli may ])c controlled 
by a niinihcr of independent individuals or 
combinations ; and since it is obvious that 
the value, of a means of jtrodnclion must lie 
derivative iVoin the \aluc of tlie product, wc 
have, theoretically, to (hiterminc the jirinoipln 
on which the value of the pio»luct when, 
realised will he distributed amongst the 
various iactois W'liieh co-operated in its pro- 
duction, Pi'actically the factois will generally 
be brought together by a series of speculative 
transactions based on estimates made in 
ad\ance. Put in any case the value of the 
several factors must be dcteiniiiicd by eun- 
sideration of their productive ellcctivenoss at 
the margin, and their equivalence to each other 
in fractional substitutions. Por although the 
nature of the productive service rendered by 
such factors as land, labour, and tools, for 
instance, is dilVerent in each case, and no main 
factor could be icplaccd in its entirety by any 
other, yet every manager is constantly engaged 
in considering alteriutives and equivaleiicoH 
between fractional additions or subtractions of 
them at the margin. It is so that lie deter- 
mines the proportions in widely to distribute 
Ids resources over the improving or extending 
of a site, the inodilication of existing buihlings, 
tlic replacing of machinery, the strengthening 
or reduction of this or that grade of labour, 
siiporintcinlcnce to reduce the waste of raw 
material, or the seeking of new openings, or 
maintenance of (-Id ones, by advcitiseinent. 
And all the time he has to convince his 
employers that his own skill in judging of 
these matters is as eifectivcly productive as 
any increments in the more immediate factors 
of production that they could command for the 
salary that they pay him. The purchasers, 
then, ill tlio c^eat markrts of the productive 
filters considiT them under th^ .uniform aspect 
of their relative productive efficiency at tffe 
margin, just os the jmrehaser in the retail 
market coiiimkj’s his hcteiogeneons purchai#,,s 
under the .'mifonn aspect of their relative 
efficiency at the margin, in gratifying his 
diisiies or expressing his impulses. In a 
ward, theu Ire not many laws of distribu- 


tion but one, and that law is the law of the 
market.^ 

Tims it will he seen that the end dondnates 
the means through out. The diivetion and 
administration of all re-sonices is ultimately 
determined by estimatt's of the value of some 
expiTicnce, or by fiio iinpovativencss of some 
cx[iressioii of the human coiiscioTisiicss/* tf 
at any ]>oint tlic expei tations hasei'i on the.se 
estimates should fail or wither, tlic breadth of 
the stream that has already llowed at their 
bidding is povveile.ss to .sustain iheir living 
sigidlicauee. Anticipated value (Icterminos the 
cost and sacrilieo that will lie iiiciiiTed in pro- 
duction, but the cost* nid sacrilici', when once 
ineniTod, cannot control tlie value of the 
jirodncL ' 

If we now return to our starting -jioint in 
Jevons's “iinal utility” ami its control of the 
distribution of a man’.s jiceindary ic.souices,*<vo 
note that the term “ limit ” has been generally 
ahamloiicd. It seems to HUjdy a ,sue‘ e.ssioii of 
cxjiorienees, following each oilier in ^time, as 
W'lien a man’s hunger is guulually ajipeq^axl 
ai'd each inoisel meets a deei'casingly urgent 
need. It is therefore iiiajiplieuhle, for instance, 
to the problems wc have discussed under the 
head of “distribution,” vvliere the units of the 
same factor maybe iudistinguishahle in quality 
and may all he running abreast of each othet' 
in the outjmt of a eontiiiuuus stream of 
efficiency, but wlioro ncvei tlieless the with- 
drawal from eo-ojieiation of one unit out of 
live would bo a less serious matt or than the 
withdrawal of one out of four, because it would 
create a less serious distui banco of the ])ropor- 
tioiiH between tbo factors and would require 
lesS serious readjustments or additions to 
oonipeiisale it, I'lio term “inaigiiial” has 
been very gmierally adopteil, Imt it has the 
disadvantage of still suggesting (especially in 
connection with land) some intrinsic ditliventiat- 

I Thus “mlfr(\sl” is tho price, reckoned in deferred 
paymonls, of jiiescnl coiimiiiud ol resources. ITie 
mdustrial, who «*\p'ccls this coiumaiid actually to pro- 
duce the future resources out of which he will make 
tho iKiymi'iit, entcis a market in which ho will have to 
compete with the non-industnal who is willing to risk 
or eoiupromi-.e his future .at the dictate of his present 
desires, and the ordinary consumer who, having a small 
revenue and no accumulations, is willing to my a higher 
]uK‘e for a pos.'.ession, if ho may sjiread the payment 
over u longer j>ci i<xl, raU^er than cut deep into the qiAck 
of his other reiiulret lents at tho ’noBfcnt. 

“ Kent " 1.S a form of hire, th 'uttnuous purchase of 
a continuous reveuue of services or euioyments. The 
well-known ligiire of the rout curve, winch represents 
the dociea.sing productive eflleiency of successive 
iippUcatioua, of labour and cajiital to a fixed unit of 
laud, is seen to owe its foim not to any special 
chanictoristic of land but to tho selection of a single 
factor of proiiucl.ioD which is not to inci’ease while all 
the others do. Tho idoutical facts which such il curve 
represents, if read in the reverse order, would renresent 
tho same serie.s 0+ hypotheses as to the relative nrO|)Or* 
tions of the .several factors ; but the rent would iiow bo 

resented as a rectangular area, with its altitude 

otermined by the altornativl.‘ uses of land, and 
return to labour and capital, as a curvilinear “residue,” 
determined by the deuiunBiug yiuhl of a fixed constant 
of labour, etc., whou spread over mure ant^ more land* 



ing clmracteristic wbioli eannarks and indi- 
vidualises a unit as “ marginal ” iu virtue of 
its own nature. The tc'rm “fractional” may 
often be conveniently used. 

Again, the word “utility” so conspicuously 
fails to include all the objects of w'iae or foolish, 
good or ba<l de^T'^} to \fliiich the economic 
maeWnery ministers, that if it still sometimes 
retains its^ilace (subject to careful explanation 
that it docs not really mmn utility) it is only 
for tvant of general agreenieiit as to a substitute. 
Tbe anomaly becomes more glaring and extends 
to the term “ consiim})tioii,” when we realise 
that the laws of ]>olilical economy are but the 
apidiciition to a sixicial of problems of the 
universal laws of tin; distribnlion and adiniiiis- 
• traiion of resource's in general (whether of 
money, time, inflnejicc, jM)\\('rs of tbonglit, or 
anglit else) anumgst all tin; obj<'cts that avc 
dc^) 0 ivilc 1 y jmrsiic or to which we are 
spontanet.nsly ij)i[tell( d, whellier material or 
spiritual, #»rivaic or social, wise or foolish. It 
•is jntolc|able that “ consiiniiition ” (with its 
f.ihiio suggestion of a iedfcttai»le necessity 
that puts a drag upon the progi-ess of “ pro- 
dnclion”) should eoiitiiiue to stand for the 
whole sti'cain of “ actnalisings,” in conscious 
exp(M'ience, of the poti'iiiialities to the dcvclop- 
incnt ot which human ell'ort is devoted. It is 
ijje iiatme 8f those aciiialisings, contemplated 
or realised, that is the supremely signilicant 
thing in the life of a man or a eoinmunity ; 
for it is from them that all which leads up to 
them derives its ^\<)rtll or its wortldcssness. 

The psydiological and philosophical bases 
and the historiral evolution of the movement 
row Ciiara(;teii',ed aiv exhaustively treated, 
with full bibliograjjhical dehiils, by oclfh- 
AgiHSfd in La l^m'holotjic &onomiqv<i chez h'n 
Amjfo-Ami'rktihs, Montp^dlier and Taris, lid 8, 
ami (he supplementary f'lude Inblmjrophiqm 
den da la puffcholurfic iconomiquc etc., 
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FINAIS'CMS.* 

Fuakck. I. The annual Finance Act {hi 
fortavt fixation dn hudtf’t qihivml de texcrcicc) 
consists of (J ) a detailed table of expenses 
authorised, indicating the ohjecUs of cxpeiiscsand 
thejnaximiim to he spcnt(c7’(>^i^ij), and (2) a table 
of taxes to be collected (elllim^’ating precisely 
the taxes antlioidsed and estimating their yield), 
ami other sources of receipts sueli as those from 
state property and enterprises. Tbe Finance 
Act contains a number of sections {articles), 
some of which exjiressly a]»])rOYe the tables in 
the budget, Avbile btheis c iiiain the provisions 
nocessa^ for carrying out tlic budget— aiithority 
to rais^^cniporary loans changes in the law of 
taxes* and tax practice, etc. 

The Finance Acttofteii includes measm-cs 
Avluch •have no financial character {adjotwh'ons 
Imdgetaires). ^ This tacking is forbidden by the 


law of 30th July 1918, and by Standir/g Order 
102 (2) of the Olianibep of Deputies, but is not 
strictly observed by the Chamber. The Senate 
is more severe and readily deletes such pro- 
posals. 

II. The Constituent Assembly and the Con- 
stitutions of 1791 and 1793 laid down the 
main principles of modem budgetary law : 
annual vote of taxation, annual vote of all 
public exjicnscs. Tliesc principles were ro- 
aflirmed by the Constitutions of Year III. and 
Year VIII., Init thanks to internal troubles, 
foreign war, and the des[)otisrn of llonajiarte, it 
was not till 1814 that they weic put into prac- 
tice. After tin llestoration l)udg»*1,ary jn'incijdes 
wei-e applied, and develoj)ed under the ministries 
of Jlaroii Louis and M. dc! VillMe. I’ublic 
accounting was regulated by imj)ortant pro- 
visions iir 1838 and 18d2. The /Ve/W of the 
31st May 18()2, with some ainondmi'nts, is the 
law now in force. 

• III. The linancial year begins on tbe 1st of 
January, and tbe budg(3t onglit to be voted 
before that date. In fact, it is not passed till 
later, and is often six months behind. To 
t)h.serve the re(|uiiement of jwevions parlia- 
mentary sanction, the Cliainhers grant votes on 
neeouut and authorise taxation lor a certain 
number of months {doiiziinies). Those pro- 
visional authorities (lo not cover any new ser- 
vice. Once the budget is ]>asKed, the provisional 
authorisations arc merged in it. 

IV. If ill the course of the year new ex- 
penditure is found necessary, the guveriimeiit is 
compel le«l to obtiiin the sanction of Parliament 
to a new law authorising the, opening of addi- 
tional credits (law of 14th Dcceinhor 1879). 
MinistiTS who anticipatii this authority are hy 
law personally responsible, l)ut this responsi- 
bility has not been seriously enforced. The 
Finance Act ^ 30th Ajtril 1921 attempts to 
restore Ihe control of Parliament in this resiiect 
by forbidding aeeoiintants on their personal 
resjioiisibility to make any ])aymeiit for which 
Parliament lias not granted credits. A few 
rare exceptions are allowed by the same law. 

V. Ministers are forbitlden (1) to incur lia- 
bilities or make payments for purposes not 
specified in the binlgot ; (2) to exceed the 
maximum ixed hy Parliament ; (3) to meet 
the exjHJUSOS of one year out of the credits of 
another. On the 31st Deoemher credits not 
utilised are annulled. There is no ex}>eiiditnro 
on permanent credits. The system of charges 
on the Consolidated Fiifid has l^n sometimes 
proposed in Framjc, but always rejected. 

•VI. The rov^ue can only be collected in 
France when specitically authorised by Parlia- 
ment for the current year. Ifexfis are not, 
a-s iu England and America, legalised until 
Parliament shall otlierwise determine, but are 
I im])OHcd anew each year. All tlm public 
I revenues are merged into oue common fund, out 



of which public expenses are met. To this 
rule, which dates back to there arc a few 
unimportant excejdions. 

VII. Since 1920 the budget consists of three 
sections ; (1) the ordinary budget, including 
ordinary and permanent receipts and expenses ; 
(2) the extraordinary budg(;t ; (3) the special 
budget, com])rising receipts and expenses arising 
out of the Peace treaties, especially the sums 
recoverable from C(*rmany for reconstruction of 
ravaged districts, war ])ensions, etc. 

The extraordinary budget is an expedient 
which long experience has shown serves merely 
to result in meeting contentious ex^tenditure 
by bori-owing. It was in existence in the 
niiictcenth century until 1890, when it was 
suppressed in the lace of much dilliciilty, but 
was revived during the war. Its abolition is 
again demanded in many quarters. 

There are in addition a number of .special 
Treasury accounts, mostly croatcfl during the 
war, owing to the need foi' immediate expenses, 
expected to be eovrred by receipts in the near 
future, eliiclly for feeding the civil popnlaLion : 
com, sugar, petrol aeeounts, etc. 1'he linaueial 
results of tliese o])eratioiis have been deplorable, | 
owiug largely to bad inauagement. and ellorts 
liave been made since 1920 to lutiuu to normal 
conditions. The budget ought, so far as pos- 
sible, to include all the liiiaiicc transactions of 
the year. 

VIII. The constitutional law of 24th Febru- 
ary 1875 re(]uired the budget to be presented 
first to the Chamber t>f Deputies. It is not 
laid before the Senate until the Chamber has 
voted it. After interminable discussions since 
1876, the Senate has established its right to 
modify the taxes voted by the Chamber and 
even to ineiease the credits granted by Die 
Chamber, if the government so desiies. 'llie 
Chamber has tlio riglit to modi^^V the govern- 
ment projiosals as to revenue and expeiidituro, 
and may reduce or increase the credits de- 
manded. The standing orders were amended 
in 1920 with a view to the limitation of this 
power of initiative, but tlie majority of the 
deputies are jealous of any restriction upon wdiat 
they regard as the constitutional right of the 
Chamber in such matters. Others consii'ier 
some such limitation indispensaldc to the 
balancing of tlie budget, which has proved so 
difficult since the war. 

IX. Tile passing of the budget through each 
Chamber is very complicated. First comes a 
minute examination by the Finance Committee. 
In each Chamtibr the Committee is selected by 
proportional representation of nach group, it 
assumes wide powers of revision of the govoni- 
ment propo»uk,band examines ])olicy as well «.8 
details of finance. It oJairas the power to rtyect 
the whole proposals for taxation and to change 
completely the programme of expenditure, and 
to sulistitute its own ideas. ’ In practice the 


Chambers discuss, not the government pro- 
jwsaLs, hut the plana of the Finance Com- 
mittees. The responsibility of government for 
hiulgcts and taxation is thus somewhat w'cak. 

Ne.xt conies discussion iu public sittings of 
the full Chambers. No limit is imposed on 
speeches or on the il amber of sittings devoted 
to the budget. The debates are long and:. on- 
fused, and members refrain by courtesy from 
compelling a closure of debate, even tliougb the 
discussion is really exhausted. Before the v'ar 
the Senate dealt with the budget fairly promptly, 
but now it takes its time and has increased its 
vigilance since the Ohainher leans more than 
ev(!r to exaggerated ex,)>(‘iiditure. 

This exjilains the delay in passing the budget. 
The discussion begins with the reassembling of 
the Chambers iu November, hut the New' Year 
ariivcs with the budget still not voted. Pro- 
posals to change the iH-ginning of tlie lh)ana.’al 
year to the Ist of Aj>ril (>r duly have often 
hceii mad(!. In 1920 govenuneni proposed tlie 
1st of April, but notliing has come of its plan. 

X. The execution of the budget is goveryed 
by three gieat principles : 

1. The accounting period is the c.rcrcice. 

Payments and reeeiiits are entered in the ac- 
counts according, not to the date on which 
they were niado or encashed, but to the budget 
in wliich they were authorised, iiiihss the date 
of rcceijtt is after the 30th April, in which 
case, if belonging to a ju'cvious budget, they 
arc entered uuder a sj> 0 ' ial heading, “ expenses 
or receijits of a closed exerciee.’' This s} stem, 
complicated as it is, has hecii slightly niodilieil 
by the laws of 1889 and 1899 so as to approxi- 
mate more nearly to the British system. But 
till old practice is dear to the Ministry of Fin- 
ance, which pn'tends that it allow's of compar- 
ing results w'itli ostimaU's. It is in reality a 
method of withdrawing cxjienses from parlia- 
mciitarv control. ^ 

2. Every payment is made by an order 
{ordmmiv'e^. There must be a credit in the 
budget, and a minister or his delegate after 
proof that the service has been rendered, and 
that the jiayment is due, gives an accountant 
the order to ]>ay. This order {onhmnaiice dc 
paifmaU) is carried out by the accountant 
after he has verified its pro]>riety and regu- 
larity. lie is jtersfinally and iiecuniarily re- 
sponsible for making a j ^ uent which is out 
of oi-der. In that case lie pays only on the 
order of the Minister of Finance, who has thus 
the ])ower to order payments wliich arc iiTogular 
and for which there are no credits. This abuse 
has been so frequent since the war that the 
law of 30th April 1921 forbids accountants to 
pay under these conditions. 

To prevent commitments without credits or 
beyond the limit of credits luthoriaed, there has- 
been, since 1890, in each Ministry a Treasury 
representative ; le mitHUiir jUtKnm en^ 



gag^f-s. His position has been gi-adually 
strength f'liofl, and in case of any proposal for 
irrcgtllar expendituro he must not only refuse 
his vka but report the matter to tlic Minister 
of Finance, who 1ms, however, a much weaker 
])osition ill Franco than in England. Atteinjits 
to give him a pro]iondcr»ting power in such 
ina^-ers haj^c been strongly resisted. 

3. TlWunctions of oi'donnatair and account- 
ant (payeitr) arc separated to admit of control 
ofihe first by the second. 

4. All receiptJ^i are encashed by the agents 
of the Minister rif Finance, 

XI. The jieriodicrd puldicity of finance is 
assured by the insertion^in tlio Jovnud Officid 
every month of two accounts, one of reeeijits 
and one of jiayments. This last is barely in- 
telligildc to the public and is of little enlighten- 
ment to s])ccialists. The law of 30th April 
orders the financial results in receipts and 
e\-i»onscs to bo ])iihlishe<l <iuarterly, starting 
with 19iy. Up to date it has been impossible 
to jiersuade government to issue a summary 
vcckly Statement. • 

^11. AVheii the (weirlce is closed, about the 
middle of the second year after the beginning 
of the budget, each ministry draws up the 
account of the expenses it has incurred. The 
Ministry of Finance eolle(!ts these accounts 
together artds its own account of expenditure 
and the amount of receijits. The ministry 
further adds a general table in detail of receipts 
and expenses. 

This Compiv ginivnl is the basis of audit b}' the 
Conr lies (hmpics. This court, com]>osed of irre- 
movable judges of the same status as the judges 
(»f he highest Ooiirt of Cassation, examines 
all the documents embraced by the a "“oui-ts. 
It docs not examine tlic accountants or oiKeinls 
concerned in administration. It issues decrees 
upon each account, comimres the results of the 
acc'jimJ**nt otlicers’ oiiorations with the account 
ot the ministry, and iimkes declaration of con- 
formity. Finally, it draws up an annual report 
to the President of the Ee])ublic, in which it 
enumoiutes the principal irregularities it has 
discovered, and proposes the accounting reforms 
which it thinks desirable. The minisiens are 
icquired to reply to the criticism of the court, 
w^hoso observations and the replies are printed, 
and the whole is thon#i)re|euted to Parlia- 
ment. 

In each chamber an Accounts Committee is 
set up to examine the bill presented by govern- 
ment, placing on record the results of the 
exnnice. "When the Committees have reported, 
the Chambers vdte the hiw (loi dc rkjJmcni) 
settling the exerdec. 

Thif system of audit is very imperfect. The 
Cimr% snowed under by the documents which 
it is legally requirei to examine one hy one. 
As it does not examine witnesses, it has to re- 
quest oxplagatious by letter and await replies, 


which are often not forthcoming. The Cvnr 
is badly organiged. There is competition for 
the lower posts, but those who succeed hardly 
ever rise to the higher positions. Political 
favoiir has more weight in promotion than 
zeal or ability. 

The control of the parliamentary committees 
is more effective, but these committees have 
not at their disjtosition tlie staff nor tlie docu- 
ments which are necessary. They arc not 
aided by members of the (hmr nor by repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Finance. Never- 
theless, thanks to tlie activity of (jcrtain 
members, good work is done. 

A commission w’as ajipointed in 1917 with 
a view to reform of the sysfem of audit, but it 
has not met since 1918, and no further steps 
have been taken. 

XIII. The public debt has no sejiarate ad- 
ministration. All loans must, in theory, be 
authorised in advance by Parliament ; but since 
191.5 the government has assumed the right to 

^ issue without such authority short loans (Trea- 
sury Bonds and National Defence Bonds uitli 
less than one year’s currency) and even foi’eign 
loans. This irregular procedure has eontribnted 
to ine-reasc the financial disorder, but Parlia- 
ment shows an inclination to insist upon a 
return to the regular praetii'c. 

XIV. The system of taxation is characterised 
by the following features : 

1. A traditional preponderance of indirect 
taxation, which has been aggravated by the law 
of 251,11 .lime 1920. This law imitosed very 
heavy charges upon consumiition. The tax of 
1*10 per cent upon all sales has been very nn- 
snceessful, botli in its yield to the Treasury 
and in its effect upon trade and the public. 
The ]»rcsent system in France seems to resemble 
that of England after the Na])oleonic War — 
taxation of e^rything imaginable. 

2. A IVanlWy jirotectionist customs tarilF— - 
aggravated since the war. 

3. Fiscal priviiei\s gi anted to tlie agricul- 
tiiial classes. Agricultural profits, though very 
high, are only lightly taxed. Holders of 
treasury seiiji arc allowed to escape the ordinary 
tax on Micomefrom jiersonal i)ro]>crty in resjiect 
oil such securities, but not the tax on total 
revenue. ^ 

4. Direct taxation lias been remodelled in 

1914 by a progicssive tax on total income, and 
in 1917 by a tax on income under different 
schedules (land, houses, movable capital, sala- 
ries, industrial and (^mmeieial profits, etc.). 
This last tax is progressive, an^Varies with tlie 
SBUTce of incot^. There is much evasion owing 
to the disorganisation of administration brought 
ajiout hy the Avar. ^ • 

5. "I'axaiioii on successions and donations 
wa.s revised in 1920, hut is largely evadeih 

At the end of 1920 expenditure greatly ex- 
ceeds revenue. • 



Uoforc the war the public cx 2 )eudituro of the 
state aj>proximato(] to 520^ iniliioii franca, 
liavinf^ grown steadily year by year. The j^ro- 
gressive increase of sums appropriated under 
tinanco legislation (in millions of francs) was as 
follows : 


Year. 

Amount. 

1904 . 

3565 

1910 . 

4185 

1911 . 

. . , . 4386 

1912 . 

4497 

1913 . 

4738 

1914 . 

5191 


During the war the sums a[)))ropriated wore 
as follows : 


Year. Amount. 

1914 (August 1 to December 31) fi,.fi.S9 

1915 22,804 

1916 32,915 

1917 41,679 

1918 54,537 


Since the war emlcl, llic e\j>emlitu e has only 
decreased slightly. Kor 1919, 19,029 iiiillioiis 
of francs "were voted in a[)proprjations. Kor 
1920, the ap]iroi>ruilion was 52,064 millions of 
francs. The e.\pense.s for the lirst six numths 
of 1921 liavc been 21 Tnilliard.s. The budget 
of 1 922 is as follows : 

Million li.'incs. 

Ordinary budget , • , 23,180 

Extraordinary budget • * 1,752 


24,932 


111 the.so a]t])ropiiations no account is taken 
of the ex])enflilure lor repairing tlic damagc.s 
of war, which outhi} the treaty of Vor.saille.s 
charges against Ccriminy and 'which make nj> 
a special hidget. The ajipropriations voted in 
1920 for that special budget^ total 20,566 
million francs. As (Tonminy lui:. not yet pai<l 
over anything, this means that Franco faee<l 
a public o\i»cnditur(} in 1920 of about 52 
milliards of francs (with the reservation tliat 
Germany will have to make repayments). 
These figiire.s arc certainly less than the ical 
sum, for there have been in 1920 .snj>]>le- 
mentary appropriations for more than 27,76 
million francs. ^ 

From 1st August 1914 to 30th June 1921 
the appropriations have totalled 280,658 mil- 
lion francs. With an annual peace budget of 
5500 million francs, six years of peace expendi- 
tme would total 33 bjjjion francs. The costs 
of the war hV thus l>e calculated as about 
240 billion francs- that is, tli/ literal exi»ensp8 
borne by the state. 

Among |1 h^ expondit.un'S there are sojjio 
tlie progrcHsivo growtii of wlii»;li is a.st<innding. 
8ueh i.s t’no intere.st on the juiblic debt. 
Tlis iueroase was as follows (in millions of 
francs); , ^ • 


Year. 


Amount. 

1914 (5 months) , 


. 69 

1915 . 


18P 

1916 . 


8333 

1917 . 


4863 

1918 . 


7087 

1919 . 


7986 

1920 . . . 


. 11,681 

1921 (cslimatcd) . 


. .tl2,52e( 


Jbm.iooiiArnv. 

Til addition to ibc wiaks meiitioiied in,,, the 
original article reference maybe made to Allix, 
Truitf (Umentaire de aeienec de.s finances et Ugisla^ 
huii financiere franraiifC, 4tb edition, 1921. — 
.leze, Lc Bmitjd. 1910 ; (Jours dc science, des 
Jinanees, 5tli edition, '1'912 ; 6tli edition (in the 
press), to consist of four volumes, of which two 
have apiieared in 1921 ; Lcs Finances de, guerre 
de la France, 1915 - 1 920. - - Marion, llistoire 
Jinancidre de la, France depnis J7 ; three volumes 
liave ai»pearcd sime 1914. — U. Stnurni, LeseFi- 
vunecsdn (\>n'ivla,(, 1903. The Hceue de science 
el dc Icifislatlon fmanviercs has ajipeiired since 
1914. 

All excellent cri\;eiMii of the dojcetivC method.s 
followed dining Ibe war and since the arml':4,ice 
will be found m the .Meinoriindum by M, Doiimer, 
Mini.d.cr of Finance, jirelixcd to the budget pro- 
])o.sals for 1922. See the JlnUcUn, de, statistiqne 
du 7ninasii're des Jinanees, Jul> 1921, ]>p. 1 to 27. 

0. J. 

*■ \ 

Gkumasy* 

TuK (iKllMAN IhrnCiET 

I. The Estimates, ruEi'tuAi ion, and 

PUESENTA'IIOX 

In Germany, budgcis are framed annually 
foT the empire, for the states, and for smaller 
local govcrninentH. Some of the, sc budgets are 
dependent upon each other. In order to eom- 
paio German budget figures with those of other 
countries, it is necessary to add tlio items of 
tlic revenue and expendituni of the' several 
slates and of the feileral bmlget Many p.x- 
]ien.ses paid elsowdierc by tlie central administra- 
tion, such as justice, schools, police, are paid 
in Germany by tlic .states. 

Tlie ( Jcriimn federal budget {JlciclLshanshaUs- 
plau) has, like that of Franco and Belgium, 
the form of a law. Until the revolution of 
1918 the budg^^ l&.y, like every law, required 
the oon.sent of the Bur ^rat and Reichstag, 
and Lad tlien to be signed And jniblishod by 
ibc Kaiser. Since the new federal ooustitution 
of August 11, 1919, the Reichstag alone has to 
vote all laws. The Ueieltsprdsident is obliged 
to .sign and to publish the budget. As formerly, 
only a short extinct of the budget voted by the 
Reichstag is published us law. * 

'Plu; e.slimates for the budget year, 'tyliich 
begins April 1 and cnd^^ March 31, are pre- 
pared early in the preceding winter by the 
goverament, and the federal minister of finance 



— aftor havin'' found tho support of the 
Cii1»iiict--at first presents ilie ostiinatcs to tho 
lickharat, in which the; govt>ninjoiits of the 
states arc rcprcsciitod. Tlio Jkkhmd is ontith'.l 
to pass tho budgiit jiroposals with or without 
aincndnicnt. (icncrally, aller Christinas, tlio 
minister of fiiianee presci^U the budget esti- 
inajjps to t^ic and eonimuuieates the 

amendm^jits ol the Jku'/isrnf, witii the cabinet 
comments njion tliem. 

^ siiecial law on the details of the jircjiara- 
tion, presentation, ami voting of the estimates, 
and on tho execution of ilio budget, exists in 
thnissia, but not as yet for the empiie. Some 
articles of the const ilutioii and the standing 
orders of the /!> ich.shqi Taloiic govern the pro- 
cedure. All revemie and expenditure of the 
empire must be estinia 1 c<l for eveiy year and 
be brought into the budget law. This ))iincii)le 
oLBn(((obii(li/<'t, whi(*,li was also adopted by the 
old constitnti'ui, is in jaaetieo not peileetly 
realised. Only the smplus, not the wlioh; 
reM'iiuo and exi)enditnre, is stated for the ' 
IiCi('hn(^>rI(‘Juisl'a.'<srii, and r<#’ the indiistiial and 
ctAnnereial coiiceiiis in which the empire is 
interested. 

II. TuF. linXJFT IN PARIJNMFNr 

Article 80 of the eonslitutioii jaesei ibes that 
^tho budgo 4 must Im' Il\('d by law before the 
budget you: begins. Fur several reasons sinee 
1919 di'lay of the budget lias occurred. The 
estimates were iu due com so presented by 
govi'i-nment. But slow ])roeedure in jiarlia- 
meiit, dillicultics aiisiiig from jiapcr inflation 
and inevil-ible sup])lemeiitary vot(*s, and finally 
dif culties eonnected with the rejmratioris in 
conb^•']nelu•t’ of tho treaty of Versailles, ’‘ad ^lis 
eHect, that tho hiulget could not be soiLled in 
proper time and was subjected to frequent 
subsetpu'iit change. 

If tlure is any disagreement as to the esti- 
mates lictween the go\e,nimcnt and tl. /o /r/ev- 
mf, the JicidtdiKj ultiinalely decides liy a 
majority. But if the lkkhsta(f tduinges the 
cstimatc-s by increasing expenditure or by vot- 
ing expenditure not iiropo.sed by govcrmiiont, 
the Jkichsrat, lias a veto. If then no arrange- 
ment bctsveeii the Ikichdcitj and the licicharai 
can be achieved, ultimately the ItckhsprasidcM 
may order a referendum tfti tl^' budget. 

In case of serious difl'ci-ence as to budget 
items between the government and JicichstiKj, 
it w'ould bo necessary for the cabinet to resign. 
Tho Ik'kliskandcr and the federal ministers 
must have tho coiilideiice of the Jlcicfidag, as 
Article 54 of th'e m w '•unslitution expiussly 
provides. 

Sinte tho revolution, jiarliameiitary govern- 
mcuiJ^ias been introduced in imitation of the 
system of western I'^rojic. But the essentials 
on which parliamentary govcrmiicjnt depends 
in Englaiid^woro not all adopted in Germany. 


Firstly, ni'-mbers of the government, without 
being members of tlio Jirichfikir/ or of tlio 
Jk’ichsnd, arc entitled to sjieak in discussions 
of these houses at any time. This is not only 
a formal deviiition fiom Briti.sli constitutional' 
j)Hnci]iles. In (Jerinany the leading member 
of the federal cabinet is not alisolntely tho 
leadiT of the majorify in the parliament. As 
in ITiiiice, so in (Jerinany, parties are miinorous 
■iiid scattered. Coalitions of .several parties 
must be formed to sii]>|)nil, the cabinet; tho 
ministries must be disliibuted among tho 
parties of the coalition. Such discipline and 
liomogeiieity as is found in the ministerial party 
in the United Kingdom i.s not possible ; in tho 
French as well as in the Ccinian system, there 
is no room for a rosjmiisihle o]>]>().sitioii which 
must he ready to take ofiice after a defeat of 
the governmeiit. In (Jerinany it is possible that 
the goveriiincnt is siijiportefl liy a coalition of 
the parlies of the centre, and i.s opposed by 
the exticine right aiiil the exlieme lelt parties, 
W'ho are united in ojiposing, hut never will be 
inclined to unite for constructive policy. 

A further I'eatuie of foinier eonstitutional 
tradition may be observed in budget matters. 
Before 1918 the (Jerman Jlcirlidatj had no 
direct inilueiiec iu the formation of the federal 
cabinet, and ministeis iu ease of want of con- 
tidenco of the Iteichslatj were not obliged to 
resign. In this older jimiod an elastic federal 
income tax w'as not yet realised, rarliamentary 
influenee was exerci.sctl more liy the votes of 
supply than by the votes of ways and means. 
'I'o-day the Jk'ldisfag has the' absolute control 
not only of ex]>enditure, but also of revenue, and 
a cabinet would be iiiijiossible which was dis- 
trusted by the majority of the Jkkhdnr/. But 
secondary effects of the former constitutional 
order may still bo ob.servcd. The new constitu- 
tion tak<‘S jirecautions only against increasing 
the items otMixpeiiditure by tlie Jkichdag, not 
against demagogic alterations of tax law’s ]tro- 
lio.sed by the gwvc nment. Jhogressivo scales 
111 ly be remlcrod more severe by the Ikichstrag 
th(‘ ]>lan of a Ibrced loan, not projioscd by 
government, may be thrust by parliament upon 
u w’e tV executive, etc. Article 85 ot tho new 
c#ustitutioii jirovidcs that expenditure regularly 
is to ho vgted only for one year, whilst such a 
precaution is not provided tor revenue. Trac- 
tieally since the cud of tho war, linancial pres- 
sure has obliged government to demand new 
taxes coiitimially from the Unchdag. 

Moreover, some jtro^sioiis are taken in order 
to prevent over -hasty revetf^ie law’s being 
•arried by a flnjority of the Jlckhstag which 
is not controlled by a strong governiucnt. All 
legislation ])roposcd by go\ennne^i 1 must first 
bo presented to llie vole of the JkkJofrtd. But 
the lifikJmcirhdtnlkrat, a non-political body 
of experts, must also be consulted before new 
taxes are proposed to the Ileiclisiag, If the 



Ikichsral docs not agree to a tax proposed by 
the government, tlic amendraopts recommended 
by tlic Jleichjirat must be conmiunicatod })y 
government to the JlcichMag. In tbo future 
tlio Jicichsiti'tg will be led by experience to take 
])rccautions by the standing orders against 
over-hasty votes and amendments of laws on 
taxes. In the meantime, Article 7i o'f the new 
constitution umlertakcs to }>reveut too hasty 
legislation on taxes by introducing a s>is})ensive 
veto of the Ikichxrat against votes of the AV/r/zs- 
tag on taxes. Ultimately a referendum orderc<l 
by the JieirJL}t 2 )r(Lsidnd may decide. It no 
reforendum is ordered by the }icirh'<}ii'<i!tidnit, 
the llckhMag may dotinitoly carry a law on 
taxes against the vote of the 7// ichsrat with a 
majority of two-thinls. It may he very dilli- 
cult for a German government under financial 
jiressure to renounce money ollered by an im- 
prudent tax bill of the llcirhsiag. 

British experience that “ tacking of money 
bills” is not without dangers, has influencid 
Article 85 of the new German constitution, hy* 
which it is forbidden to insert into the budget 
bill dis])Ositions which will have effect beyond 
the budget year, or wdiich are not connected 
with revenue or expenditure. 

Very virtuous provisions arc contained in 
two articles of the new constitution which have 
not yet been much followed in practice in con- 
sequence of the very difficult financial position, 
llevonue hy credit ought to he taken only for 
))rotitable purjioses (Article 87) ; a survey of 
the real expenditure and revenue of tin* past 
year must bo laid in the following year before 
the IlrifJisrai and llnchsiag for disciiarging tbo 
federal government. 

But m eonsequonce of the enormous j ay- 
meiits due for reparations and the rising and 
changing value of tlie gold mark in wliicb tlie 
[laymoiits are to be made, it has up to now been 
inevitable to increase incessantrj the floating 
debt to bo discounted at the Reiebsbank. 
Gredit lias been taken to the amount of many 
milliaids ot paper marks for other than profit- 
able imrposos. 

On the other hand, there are two causes of 
delay in the bm^get business of the J^dchs/ng 
and in the final accounts of revenue and «x- 
peiiditme which are founded on historical tradi- 
tions and might at once be reformed. 

1. The esiimntcs of the federal budget are 
discussed not only three times by the whole 
house of the Jldchstag, but also in a small 
budget committee. It^s msual to discuss all 
complaints cf^ie IkkhMag during the budget 
debate, although other and earllf?.r oj)portuniti«s 
existed, and tlio closure of tlio debates is not 
settlerl in ^lv{|p,( C as in Kngland, so that tjjc 
budget ilel'itc is miicb protracted, 

2. Like France, Germany has conserved tbo 
syaicm of the Inidgtf. d'exerdee. It has not, 
like Engl ind, the hwlgd de g^tion. The defi- 


nite accounts oaniiot be produced very early 
under a system w'hieh compares every item of 
revenue and expenditure with the estimates of 
a budget year which may have been already 
past. 'When the accounts are dclinitcly closed 
ami comjttrcllcd by the Audit oflice (Jiechninga- 
hof), they are laid before the RdeJislag, usually 
very late. , , 

Since the payments of the cmj)ii;e an', cen- 
tralised at the Reie.hshank, it is to he assumcfl 
that a roionii bringing a quicker closing of 
accounts would not be ini pun sil tie. and w'onld 
be inqiortant. 

111. TiiR FfUUMMi SnuKTniK of the 
GeUM\X FlffiKUAL BuiMiET 

The Gernuiii federal budget today consists , 
of three inde])eiident parts, which recei\(' large 
sums one from another and eoiilrilnito one to 
another. There are now three budgets : y, 

1. General fedeial hiidgel. 2, Budgi'ts of 
the feileral i nterpiises : jjost and telegraphs, 
goveinmeiit priiiting ofliee, i.iilsvays. 8. Charges 
in consequence a? the treaty of Ado sallies. 
Kach of those pails is divided into an ordiil.lry 
and an extraordinary budget. Tlu' c\j>eiidi- 
ture of the ordinary budget is again divided 
into recurrent and non -recurrent expenditure. 
The term “ non -recurrent expendiluie of tlie 
ordinary budget” is not (jmte logical. It haiy 
its origin in ]>r 0 -war exjierieiice. 8onic ex- 
penditure had formerly been regarded as non- 
recurrent and w’as met hy borrowing, hut after 
a short time similar expcnditini' reaj'pcared 
in the budget. So it was pioposed to meet 
such cases by increased taxation. To-day the 
term “ non-reeiin eut e.\.peiidituro of tbo ordin- 
ary budget” is only a cu|'hemisin for reeiirrent 
cvjicnditure, and jiraetieally the same. 

A fatal conseqU'-nce of the division of the 
federal Geiinan budget into three parts is that 
it 13 nearly iuqiossihle to-day to calculate what 
the total not ainoimt of the federal expcudituio 
is, since many items ajipear more than once in 
diderent jiarts of the budget. A mcehanieal 
addition of the expenditure of the three budgets 
would give much too great a sum. 

It would bo an imjiroveniont if a general 
abrulged not budget were added to the threo 
budgets of gross revenue and expenditure. 

As in Franecy so'cTi Gerniaaiy, specialisation 
in the budget goes very t and generally there 
ib not much cliance for virrmentH, But of late 
a great delay of the definite budget was not to 
be avoided, and in jiractice it w'as necessary to 
administer finance hy votes on account. In 
these the specialisation is not very niinuto, so 
that practically the result was the same as if 
largo possibilities of nrmcnis had exiattcl. 

.h. 

The NETiiEimAN]>s.*-^-Tlio finances of the 
Ncitherlands are since 1907, if not legally, yet 
actually, divided in Lo two parts ; (a]^the ordinary 


expenditure and revenue, (6) the capital ex- 
penditure and revenue. The latter expenditure 
is conscientiously restricted to remunerative 
public works and interest-bearing advances. 
Moreover, since 1907 there have been only four 
years in wliich the capital expenses were not, 
be it for a small part, covqjed by a surplus of 
the (^dinarj^retnrfts. 

As it l^ame a})pareiit soon after the begin- 
ning of the great war that there would be for 
some time a good deal of temporary ex[)enditurc 
— for maintaining nouti-ality, for meeting the 
need of food of tlio population, etc. — that could 
neither be ])aid at once from taxes nor be 
reckoned as ca]tital expenditure, a third heading 
was oi)encd for this ])arti5lilar kind of ox}tonse 
and the means to cover it. The total amount 
*of the so -called w’ar crisis expenses up to 
the end of 1919 was £162,458,260, whereof 
£57.405,989 was ])aid out of the yields of 
extraordinary levies, £98,354,122 being covered 
by the yields of scnii-com[iulsory loans (funded 
^dehi'i, amf £11,634,895 by treasury bills.l 
lV<ivisionfc have been made %m the beginning 
t; v^der that the compulsory loans may bo 
redeemed in forty years at the utmost. A fund 
has been created that is supplied by extra- 
ordinary taxes and additional ])ercentages to 
ordinary taxes (see below), out ol' which interest 
a^id amortisation of the crisis loans arc paid. 

*The iioniial ordinary expenses w^ont up from 
£14,098, 465 in 1905 to £20,215,446 in 1914, 
and £40,200,930 in 1919. In comparing the 
figures, allowance should bo made for the 
decline of the purchasing power of money. 

The expendi'tiue in 1919 is divided as in the 
folloviiig table : 


Civil List 

Parliament 

Foreign Affairs .... 

Justice 

Home Office 

Instruciitii 

Marine ...■•• 
National Debt .... 

Finance 

War 

“ Watorstaat” f dikes, canals, romls, 

etc.) 

Post, Telegraph and Telephone 
Agriculture, Iudu'»try, and Commcrcu 
LabSur . . • # • g • 

Colonies 

Unforeseen 


12o,657 

232,112 

2,017,301 

425,192 

7,630,814 

3,4d2,841 

4,583,889 

3,4*^6,438 

3,969,500 

2,729,373 

4,772,326 

4,236,614 

2,003,192 

470,403 

4,071 


Total .... £ 40,200,930 

The item Agriculture, Imlnstry, and Com- 
merce includes £3,466,400 for the working 
expenses of the state coal-mines. 

The (^diiiary revenue for the year 1919 being 
£41, 2ft, 844 (as specified below), there is a 
surplus of £1,054,914# 

I This floating debt has been funded Ify the com- 
pulsoiT loan is^ed in May 1920. 

VOL. u! 


The capital expenditure of the year 1919 
wa8£9,867,604,the capital returns £1,003,570, 
leaving a deficit 1)f £8,864,028 to be covered 
by the surplus of the ordinary revenue and by 
loan. 

The figures of the funded debt, apart from 
the de]»t for crisis expenditure (mentioned before 
and hereafter), are : 

Nominal Capital. Interest. 

1905 (end) £95,396,454 £2,694,691 

1919 (end) 89,523,833 2,469,598 

The floating debt (apart from floating debt 
for crisis expenditure) was at end of 1919, 
£35,045,771. Adding the crisis debt at the 
end of 1919 to the figures of 1919, we have 
a total funded debt lor the end of 1919 
of £180,057,000, and a floating debt of 
£46,680,6.65, against a claim on the Nether- 
lands Indies of £15,687,000 (unfunded, 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 ). 

From 1905 until 1914 there w'cre no interest- 
fug changes in the revenue system, hut for the 
increase of the succession duties, then fixed at 
1'5 to 2*5 per cent for descendants in the 
first degree of relationshij), and at 4 to 20 per 
cent for more distant relatives and other heirs, 
the special duties on properly consisting in 
bonds and stocks being abolished. 

In 1914 a serious reform w^as introduced by 
replacing the existing “ property tax ” and the 
“tax on business prolits and income from 
labour ” by a general income tax, besides which 
the property tax revived wdth a much reduced 
rate in order to impose an extra charge on 
funded income (Pinssian system). 

The income tax was charged at first from all 
incomes from £54 upw’ard (now from £66 
upward) ; the rate of the tax w'lus at first from 
0*2 per cent at £54 to practically 4 per cent 
at £2750, and 5 per cent at £30,000 and 
upward. Th/ rate was steeply increased in 
1918, and is now from 0*125 per cent at £66 
up to 5 per cent u.c £2000, and practically 15 
per ^ent at £30,000 and upward. 

The property tax, charged, as before, on all 
kinds of property, was levied from all fortunes 
from £1333 upward ; the rate, fixed in 1914 
at ^ per thousand, has been increased to 1 jKsr 
thousand ii^l918. 

During the years 1916 and 1917 — apart from 
the introduction of the crisis taxes specified 
below — a number of existing taxes were 
modernised and incrca.'.ed ; among others the 
stamp duties, the regis^'ation duties, the beer 
excise, and tlie succession dutiesiT' These duties 
were extended % gifts between living persons 
and to acquisitions from life insurance policies, 
an^ the rate increased. It u^ries from 
1*5 to 6 jier cent for descendants of the first 
degree and 4*6 to 24 ])cr cent in other cases. 
Moreover, a small statistical duty was intro- 
duced on all exports and imports, and the t*x 
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on dividends from companies, thus far incor- 
porated in tlio income tax, \j’as transferred to 
a special tax, wliicli also apjdies to bonuses 
for managers and directors, etc. The rate of 
the company tax now is 5 j)cr cent, with 33 
additional })er cent for the crisis fund. 

The ordinary revenue for 1919 was deiived 
from the following sources : 

Laud an<l Building Tax . . . £1,398,479 

Personal Tax, i.e, housing tax, tax 


on furniture, tax on atteuilance, 


tax on motor- oars, etc. 

1,393,066 

Inconio 'J’ax 

5,3.57,961 

Jkoporty Tax .... 

Tax on Dividends and Bonuses 

804,412 

967,141 

Excise — 

Sugar 

3, 035, ,505 

Liipiors 

3,211,084 

M eat 

1,179,946 

Beer 

3.54,. 5U0 

Wine 

96,120 

Salt 

136,814 

Import Duties .... 

2,42.5,366 

Stamps 

1,703,272 

Registration 

3,300,536 

Succe.ssion Duties .... 

2,798,254 

Domains 

309,272 

Railway.s ..... 

354,078 

Post, Telegra})li, Telejilioiio . 

4,141,318 

Netherlands Bank (part of jirofit) . 

933,171 

Goal Mme.s 

3,621,838 

Interest 

841,015 

Other items ..... 

2,862,096 


Total .... £41,‘2r)r.,_8^i 

For covering the war-crisis exjumses, fiom 
1914 to 1919 a tax on w-ar-prolils, and from 
1916 to 1918 Defence Taxes, being extra levies 
from property and iiKonie, were raised. Tlic 
rate of the former tax was 30 per cent of the 
profits above the aveiage profit of the years 
1911-13, as far as it could not be proved that 
the extra profit was not caiis^’ by the war. 
The total yield of this tax up to now is 
£51,560,698, of which £7,000,000 linvo hoen 
assigned to the iiiunhipalitios. As to the 
Defence Taxes, tlie initial intention was to 
raise them only during the years 1916, 1917, 
and 1918. In 1919, however, they w'cre pro- 
longed with a substantially lower rate in on^er 
to meet the expenses of the fund for paying 
the interest and the amortisation of the crisis 
loans. 

The revenues of that fund now consist of — 

A. The Defence Taxes, I. a and b and II. 

, B, Additional j)er(^utage on the Income 
Tax (25), on tiip Pruj)cny Tax (25), on the tax 
on Dividends and Bonuses (;^), ou the Per- 
sonal Tax (20), on the Laud Tax (20), on the 
stamp duties on foreign bonds and slocks (2^), 
and 011 the oxcise duties on wine (20), li<piors 
(10), and sugar (20). 

The Defence Tax I. a is a tax on property of 
0*05 £)er jpent. The Defence Tax 1.5 is also 


a ju'opcrty tax, but with a rate rising from 
0*03 per cent as the fortune is £4200 to 0'25 
per cent on fortunes of £100,000, and 0*45 per 
cent on fortunes of £1,000,000. The Defence 
Tax 11. is a siippleim ntary tax on income rising 
fiom 0*166 ]ier cent at £100 to 1’375 per cent 
at £2000, and i)ractically 6 jior cent at £30,000 
and upwards. ' ^ ^ 

As nieiilioiied before, these taxei^, W’ill auto- 
matically disappear as soon as all crisis loans 
are redeemed. A. van g. 

FIRMS, PUBIJC REGISTER. See Paut- 
M'.nsinr; Liautkd Partneusiiii's Act 1907, 
and Style or Traiie Name, in App. Vol. 111. 

KOOD SUPPLY OF d'llE UNITED KING- 
DOM. In the oj'igifial article the dejiendeneo 
of the United Kingdom on oversea 8U])plie.s of 
food, and the ju'obable results of that do- ' 
peiideiico in time of war, were considered. 
What w’as then the subject of s]ieculatiop is 
now* a matter nf histoiy. Tlio risks wliicli the 
nation encounteied in regard to its (ood supplies 
during tlic Gieat War dillcred (Voin any W'hicli, 
h id been foreseen Tin; }tanio rise of' prices at 
the outbreak of war did not occur, hut oit the 
other hand there was a sudden jiaral^sis of 
the w'orld’s commeieo. For a sliort period it 
appeared i»ossihle that the carrying trade of 
tlio wwld might stop by nvison of the collajiso 
ol credit and the lear of iinkuowuj, risks. 'J'lje 
wise jnevision and prompt action of the Britisli 
Government warded olf this dangtir, and tlio 
pstahlishment on tlie tir.st day ol tlio war of 
the State w'ar-risk insurance sclieme set British 
shipjiing again in motion. The Grand Fleet 
kejit watch from the heginning to the end of 
the ww, and jirotccled the tiado routes of tlio 
xvu'ld. Ship.s stalled conlidently on their 
voyages from ])o]’ts thotisauds of miles distant 
because the British Navy was on guartl in the 
Nortli Sea. It was not until the submarine 
got liteially under its guard that the peril of 
interruption of our food supjilies bodamo im- 
minent. The submarine menace after u few 
months was subdued, and sliortly afterwards 
the war ended with the defeat of the German 
armies by the Allies. Whether if the war had 
continued the submarine attack might have 
again develoiied with irresistible force, or 
wliether the I’apid development of defensive 
measures Avould hav^ been siiccessful in afford- 
ing Huflicient proteetioB o shipping, is now a 
matter of sjieculation anu comes within the 
spljcro of naval tactics and tecliniquo. The 
belief, however, is widespread, that the oversea 
food supplies of the United Kingdom woidd be, 
in any future war, even more insecure than 
they wore in the past. 

The homo-produeed proportions of Uie total 
8up])lies of those kinds of food whibh are 
normally produced in tjie United Kingdom 
have heeiijpalculated as follows : ^ 

1 Fowl SvitplUe in Peace and H^ar (Longmans). 



Per 

Pont. 

Wheat and Flour . Ih 
Meat (iMc. i)ii'-tnoat) . 60 
Poultry . . .80 

. . . .65 

Butter ( me. nmrgai iiuO 40 


Per 

cent. 

Olieese .... ‘20 
Milk (inu. coikIotihimI) . 95 
Fruit . . . .30 

Vegetahles . . .90 


In addition, a small jirofioriion of the oats 
gro\\ijji in tl^is ooiintry was directly consumed 
as hiimaM^food, while prohahly some 60 i»er 
cent of the barley ero|) was consumed in the 
fonij of beer. Generally, it may be estimated 
that at present ?i]»iiroximately half the total 
amount of food of all kinds consumed in this 
country is home-grown. 

'The general elfect of tlm war on the supplies 
of the principal articles of food is indicated in 
^ the following table, which shows the average 
annual impoi ts during the live years inior to 
the war, in coin]iaris(in with the average during 
the^onr war-yi'ars 19].'')-! 8, omitting 1914 as 
being only allected by the war during its latter 
half. The ligurcs for 1919, being the liist year 
•aftei the Armistice, are added. The ligure.s 
rc'»resent*thousinids of tons. • 

> 


porting countries before the wai', more tliau 
one -fourth cani% from Kussia. Fortunately, 
not more than about one-eighth of the supplies 
of the United Kingdom were derived from this 
source, the United State.s, Canada, Argentina, 
and India, each being on the avei age of gi'cator 
imjiortanco to us. Apart from wheat, however, 
much of our supjdies of other foodstiilfs — bacon, 
butter, eggs, fruit — came from Europe, through 
or across the narrow seas, and wane especially 
liable to enemy attack. For the first two years 
of the war, supplies from neutral countries — 
Denmark, Holland, and Norway in ])articular 
— were well maintained at the pro-w’ar level, 
under agi cements wdiich were made with thorn 
for that purpose. liater, how'cvor, those agree- 
ments w'ere abrogated, and during the last year 
of the war food supplies from these .sources 
practically ceased. 

This shuHing-oir of normal sources of supply 
inevitably caused a reduction of the available 
guantities, but there was on the whole a rajiid 
r(>spon.so in other jwoducing countries to the 
extra dcnnand on their lesourccw. It is ([uite 



Biitisli Einpho. 

Foreign Coinitnos. 


T(jtal. 



1009-13. 

191.5-lS. 

1919. 

]9<.n)-13. 

1915-18. 

1919. 

1909-13. 

191.5-18. 

1919. 

t • 

Wheat and Flour 

‘2719 

168!) 

1999 

8156 

83()‘2 

2460 

5005 

4991 

44.59 

IJocf .... 

70 

107 

87 

3S8 

318 

H(i9 

408 

455 

4.56 

Mutton 

I7:i 

116 

146 

92 

49 

68 

‘26.5 

165 

214 

Uauun and Bams 

iir> 

79 

109 

".50 

381 

896 

275 

460 

505 

(Ihcoso .... 

9(1 

105 

101 

‘2‘2 

27 

5 

118 

132 

100 

iiutter. 

47 

41 

.SO 

161 

77 

89 

‘208 

118 

78 

Utce .... 

141 

,">0.5 

11 

100 

104 

28 

‘241 

409 

101 

Iiiiigar .... 

121 

‘234 

370 

1693 

1193 

1234 

1814 

11‘27 

1604 


The interference with supjdies of foodt iritt^ 
the w’ar arose from three main causes ; 

1. The clo.sing of the Black Sea. 

2. The blockade of the Russian Baltic ports. 

3. Th^ ahortago of shi})j>ing for commercial 
u.so. 

During the early mouths of the war, raiders 
olfectod a certain amount of damage on the 
trade routes, but this was almost negligible. 
Indeed, the comjdeto elimination in a very 
short time of all enemy vessels from the high 
seas ^va.s an unprecedented triumph of British 
sea- jower. Even after the dovelojiment of the 
aubinarine campaign, comi'ieri^ on the high 
seas was not directly affected, and the risks 
to shijiping from hostile attacks were practically 
confined to the narrow seas — the Mediterranean, 
the English and Irish Channels, the North Sea, 
and the Baltic. The vulnerability of the 
British Isles lay not onlv in the necessary 
convergence of shijis at the end of the voyage 
when nAking for port, but also in the fact that 
a very**large proportion of our food supplies 
riOrmally came throujili the Dardanelles, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and the Sound# Of the 
total supply^! wheat and flour from all ex- 


j>o.ssible that if means of ocean transjuirt had 
been unallected, the delieieney in the sujiplies 
from the nearer .sour os might have been, in a 
short time, fuBy made up from more distant 
sources. Bur the diminution of shipping 
became the dominant factor. The indis- 
criminate destruciion of vessels — belligerent 
or neutral — from the early jiart of 1917 
onwards led I’ajiidly to a severe shortage of 
tonnage available for food and merchandise. 
It is to be remembered that the merchant 
Bhi|ij»ing for civilian requirements was very 
heavily drimm iijton by the demands of the 
armies, and when the United States entered 
the war those retjuirements were greatly in- 
creased for the transport of troojis and stores 
across the Atlantic. The destruction of ship- 
l»ing by the submarines^tained very menacing 
lirojMii-tions. In the month ^ April 1917 
no#le8S than 8?^, 000 tons of shipping wore 
sunk, and in the course of that year the total 
losics of merchant vessels consi(ifij:ab]y exceeded 
3,000,000 tons. During the whole of the war 
the desti'uctioii of mercliant vessels of all de- 
scriptions and of various nationalities reached 
a gross total of 12, *000, 000 tons, or nearly one- 



fourth of tho world’s shipping at the outbreak 
of war. The adoption at sea (r** a policy which 
violated all the usages and conventions which 
had previously mitigated the hoiTors of warfare 
among civilised nations liappily iailed in its 
object. The chief })ressure fell upon the British 
Isles, and the difficulty of maintaining the 
transport for the armies as well as for the 
civil population compelled the adoption of 
measures to limit the consumption of cerUiin 
kinds of food, and a system of rationing was 
adopted. It is signilicant, however, that bread- 
stulfs were never rationed, and that even the 
normal check to coiisum])tion of a natural rise 
in price was not allowed to operate, the ])rice 
of the loaf being artiiicially cheajumcd i>y a 
largo subsidy from the Exchequer. Steps were 
taken to increase the production of cereals, with 
the view of reducing im])orts, tlie result being 
that the proportion of homequ’odneod crops to 
the total supidy was increased as follows : 



1910-14. 

191 MO. 


Per cent. 

Per «*ent. 

Wheat 

21-5 

2o-8 

iJarloy 

.^7-1 

ns *8 

OatH 

76-0 

85*5 

iJeans 

70 9 

79*8 

Peas 

62*9 

58-9 


These calculations take into account the whole 
of the crops without distinguishing between 
that i)art which is actually consumed as human 
food and that which is used for seed or animal 
food. During the war, for a certain ])enod, a 
much larger jiroportion of wheat went into the 
loaf, the percentage used at one time exceeding 
80 per cent, the normal ))crccutago being not 
more than 72. C(msiilerablo fjuantiiies of 
barley, oats, and beans, as well as of rice, 
maize, and potatoes, were alfw mixed vith 
wheateii flour for bread- making, and the “war- 
loaf ” was of a very hetorogi'ueous description. 
These devices for economising wheat wore 
adopted mainly to secure a gi-eater use of 
home-grown cereals, and thus reduce the 
demands upon shipping. They also enabled 
the Goverament to increase the reserve of 
wheat in the country, and it may ho recortSed 
with satisfaction tliat the measuces adojitod 
early in 1917, when the camjmign of “un- 
restricted ” destruction of shipping began, 
i*osultod in an increase in the stock of wheat 
from 1,816,000 tons (about 3 months’ su])ply) 
in January, to 3,290,0^^0 tons in September of 
that year, not^thstanding a s^ewhat deficient 
harvest. In the following yefir the auhmarino 
attack had been effectively combatted ; and 
although iossiF of shipping continued, on. a 
much reiiuoed scale, the menace of a serious 
interruption of oversea food supplies had practi- 
cally disap^iearod. The loss of shijiping, heavy 
«a it, was, had been to a Ikrgo extent made 


good by energetic shipbuilding, not only in 
the United Kingdom— whote the enormous 
demands of the Navy limited the output of 
sliipping for commercial use-— -but in the United 
States, Japan, and other maritime countries. 
Even in the United Kingdom, however, no less 
than 1,348,000 tontf of merchant 8hi])ping were 
launched during 1918, and by July 1919, the 
gross world’s tonnago afloat was over 000, 000 
tons, or rather more than in July 1914. 

During the cailicr ]iait of the war no di.vici 
action was taken by the State to increase the 
home production of food. Fanmus were 
assisted to some extent in regard to labour 
and the snpjdy of fertilisers, ami tlmy were 
not ham]»ered by restrictions eitlu'r in tbo 
iiianageincnt of their business or the sale of 
their produce. There wa.s some extension of 
the urea of ara))le land, and the acreage of 
(“oreal croj)s was fairly maintained, while +1ie 
number of cattle and sheep suhsUnitially 
iuercased. In the early i)art of J 91 7 the 
(lovernmcnt adopted a different jtolioy, ami < 
from that time o'.iwards farJiicrs werll subject 
to close su])ervision. Under the Defemch' of 
the Realm Act, powers were taken, and freely 
exercised, to com])el occiqaers of land to i>loiigh 
up grass land according to a schedule which 
allotted a dclinito quota to each county, At 
the same time a ]>romiso was mAde by th.p 
Government of a guarantee of minimum j>rice8 
for wheat and oats, which was subsequently 
fulfilled by the Corn Production Act, which 
Ijccame law in Augast 1917. Thi.s Act also 
established the principle of a. h'gal minimum 
wage for farm workers, and jdacjcd definitely 
on the statute book ])i’ovision8 which em- 
powered the Government to intervene if owners 
or occupiers of agrii’ultural land tvere not using 
their land to the best advantage for food pro- 
duction, Tlio Corn Production Act was a 
temporaiy lueasure, expiring in 1922, but its 
main princii)les wore embodied in the Agri- 
culture Act 1920, which also included new 
provisions designed to protect the interests of 
tenant farniem. 

In 1916 a Committee was appointed with the 
following reference ; 

Having regard to the need of increased home- 
grown food supplies in the interests of national 
secniity, to conrf.Jcr^d r ooit upon the methods 
of effecting such increase. 

The Coninnttee was termed the “Agricultural 
Policy yuh-Committee,” and was instructed 
to consider post-war conditions rather than 
immediate issues. It recommended the adop- 
tion of three main principles, all of whidh were 
new to British agricultural legislatHm, viz. 
the guarantee of minimum prices for whUat and- 
oats, the establishmentt: of a legal minimuA 
wage for agi’icultural labourers, and the inter- 
vention of the State to prevent mismanagement 




of estates anS bad cultivation of farms. These 
pi'o[K)sals were avowedly made with the object 
of increasing tlie production of food, and, as 
already stated, were amjdilied and embodied in 
the Agriculture Act 1920. Whether that 
object will be achieved by this legislation is at 
present uncertain.. The gulrantce of ])ricos has 
not fl’c veil tevi the reversion to grass of practically 
all the IjfJid compulsorily ])loughod up during 
the war, and the area devoted to cereal crops 
is aow substantially the same as before the 
war. It may be that the greater stability of 
conditions, and the provisions for the improve- 
ment of farming, will tend to increase liome 
pro<liictioM, but it is vony unlikely that any 
such increase will be coniiucnsiiriite with the 

• increase of population, so that the position of 
the United King<lom in regard to dciK'iidenco 
on oversea food siipjdics will bo in the long 
rui»unairccte(l. 

Authorities. 

, ‘'Ueporf of Oonimittuc. on the Production of 
Food.” 4)d. 8095; “ llepog; of Agricultural 

r I’sy Sub-Coiinmtlce,” Cd. 9079 ; “The l‘ro- 
spects of the World’s Food Supplies afttT the 
War,” Jiurnial Htnfal SiaHstiral Society^ vol. 
Ixvxi. part 1 ; “ Ib'port and Evidence of Uoyal 
Coinnussion ou Agriculture, 1919-20,” Cind. 315, 
305, 391, 415, 6()5 ; “Variations in Numbers of 
bive Stork «ud Production of Meat during the 
War,” Jvunud lidi/ul Statidical Society , vol. 
Ixxxiii. part 4 ; liew, Food Srtppliex in Peace 
awi I IVtr, Longmans, 1920. li. H. li. 

FRENCH S(^H()OL OF ECONOMISTS.* 
§ 1. Duiing the last thirty years, filled as they 
were with great events, economic doctrines in 
Kraiko have not undergone much transforma- 
tion. The scihool remains faithful forth. mdSt 
part to the tradition of freedom. It has, how- 
ever, sullerod gnrat losses in the i)ei'Sons of Ha 
leaders. Nearly all those whom wc have cited 
as the lyost representative are no more. The 
obituary list is imiwessive : Courcelle-.%ciuniil 
ami Uandrillart died in 1892, Leon Say in 
1896, Frc<leric Passy and Maurieo IRook in 
1901, Levasseur in 1911, Moliuari (RelgLau by 
origin, hut a denizen of Paris for more tliau 
half a century) in 1912, de Foville in 1913, 
and the most eelobrate(l of all, Paul Leroy- 
Bef^lien, in 1916. Before departing, however, 
they had still time to j^ihliyi works which 
will preserve their memory. Mention may he 
made of Levasseui ’s revised and enlarged edi- 
tion (4 vols. 1900-4) of his great Ifisfoire des 
clams ouvrihes en Fravee, and his Histoire 
du comiaerce de hi France (2 vo1s. 1911-12); 
Leroy- Beaulieu’s L'J^hd nu aeme et sesfondiom 
(1899), La Qticstion de la population (1913), a 
matter tnore and more burning in France, and 
several new and revised editions of his well- 
known treatises on oc^iomics and finance. 

Abne of his generation, still »ctivu and 
vigorous, M. J'ves Guyot is to-day the standard- 


bearer of uncompromising free trade. He has 
succeeded M. % Molinari as editor of the 
Journal dts J^o7iomis(es, the oldest of all 
economic reviews. M. Liossc has succeeded 
to Leroy - Beaulieu as editor of V^conomiste 
fran^ais. In these two publications, and at 
the monthly meetings of the SocMe d'Lconomie 
})olitiqw, the combat is continued with its old 
vigour again.st socialism, protection, inflation, 
and .state intervention in all its forms, niulti- 
]»lied so enormously during the war. 

Since the deaths of the grc.at protagonists 
the most notew^orthy works of the liberal school 
arc the (Jours d’ economic jiolitique of M. 
Colson, a great treatise in six volumes, of 
which the publication began twenty years ago, 
and of wbicli a new edition is now appearing. 

This school is no more indulgent than in tlie 
jiast to heterodoxy, whether tinged witli social- 
ism or merely pui’sning new methods. Neither 
the nmthematieal school — though its founder, 
^■ouniot, was a Frenchman, and Walras, another 
Frenchman, was one ol its groat masters — nor 
the jKsychologic or Austrian school, have taken 
root in France. Walras, as is well known, a 
voluntary exile, foiimled the Lausanne school. 
For this I'cason we ditl not include him ip our 
ju’evious list. He died at Lausanne in 1907, 
and has left hardly any di.sei])les in Franco 
except M. Aui>etit, author of a succinct work 
following the inatliematical method, Essai sur 
la IhArrie gi'u&alc dc la wo aortic (1901), and 
at pre.sent Secretaire-General of the Bank of 
France. 

On the othtT haml, wo iniist call attention 
to notable develo])nicnt in the historical school, 
of which in the lust generation M. Levasseur 
was almost the only representative. I'o-day 
hooks on economic history arc v(‘ry numerous, 
and often excellent. We may name among 
others tlio.se ofM. Hauser, who fills the newly- 
created chair m economic history aud geography 
at the Sorbonne, Oavriersdn temjts }Hissd (1906 ) ; 
Mantoux (now one t.f the secretaries of the 
League of Nations), La JUvohUUm ivdustrielle 
an shcle (cn Anyhfnre), 1906 ; Germain 
Martin (Professor at the Faculty of Law in 
Paris), La G ramie Industrie sous le rttgnc de 
Lo^is XIV et dc Louis XJ\ 1899-1900 ; 
Weuleraee, %Le Mottvement pJtysiocratapie, tw^o 
large volumes, 1910; and the collection of 
works on the liistory of labour, by various 
wTiters, under the direction of M. Georges 
Rcnard, Profe.ssor of the History of Labour at 
the ColK^go de France^ Rather i)Oi)ular than 
scierttific are numerous vohimes^y the Yicomte 
d’Avenel on thc\istory of juices. 

§ 2. We mentioned in our jirevioiis article as 
a »ow fact the advent of ecoiuttnio iesching in 
our universities (faculty of law'). Its first 
representative, M. Cauw^, died in 1916. The 
last decades have seen great development in 
this direction, anfl a great crop of text-books 



have sprung up, almost as many as there are 
universities. Original workt have been more 
rare, liercronce may bo made to Les Sydhncs 
sodalistcs ct VdvoliLtion ccuiMmi^nCy by Professor 
Bourguin (now deceased), 1904 ; TmiU lU la. 
science dm finanres, })ar Je/e, 1910 ; La Crisc dc 
la main d'muvre agricole, by Professor Souchon, 
1916 ; Lrs Crines piriodiqum dr, surprodudhn, 
by Professor Afialion, 1914; L'llistoirr dm 
doctrines &jnwmiqiies, l»y MM. Cddc and Hist, 
1909 ; Lcs Finances de. guerre dc t yUlrmagne, 
by Professor Kist, 19120. llcnic di i/xaunme 

poliiiqncy edited by the present writer with the 
assistance of M. Rist, is the organ of the 
University enonomists, and welcomes the most 
diverse opinions. Pure theory finds little place 
in it — not from ])rcjiidieo, but from lack of 
contributors. 

§ 3. Socialism ill Prance liaslost its great chief, 
Jaurcs. Tliough too jirodigal of his cloqueneo 
in the Chamber of Deputi»‘s, meetings, national 
and international congresses of socialists, etc.,, 
to have time for much writing, his works de- 
.serve mention: Jilladcs social isles, 1901*1903; 
Histoirc dc, la HcroJn/ion Frnn<;aisc, in which 
economic' ((uestions hold a large plaee. The 
tragic death of the great orator on the day ivar 
was declared w’ill bo remembered, lie has m»t 
been replaced ; and the finv books to be noticed 
here are rather on the border-line of socialism. 
Cicorges Sorel, JFJicxions snr la, violenrc, 190S, 
has W*en epoch-making, notably by its thesis 
on the role of myth as a factor of revolu- 
tionary action. 'Phe author himself belongs 
to no socialist ])arty, and has indeed since 
attached himself to the conservative side. M. 
Andler, Professor at the Sorbonne, has written 
numerous artich’S against Marxian amKteiinnn 
socialism ; M. Kdgard Milhaud, now Profc.ssur 
at the University of (leneva, defender of .state 
socialism, may be mentioned Les Fenniers- 
Gnwraiix da Ituil, against the -railway com- 
panies, 1920 ; and La Marche an soeinlismc, 
1920. The militant social isU, even when they 
are learned like MM. Paul Boncour or Leon 
Blum, both of whom are de{mtiea, are too 
absorbed by ])olitics to write anything beyond 
newspaper articles. 

Marxism has HufTcred severe discredit^' in 
France, jiartly because of its Genfiian origin, 
partly liecausc it has brought forth Bol.shevisni. 
And by natural reaction we have seen a ceitain 
sympathetic return to the old French socialists, 
8t. Simon, Fourier, and above all Proiulhon. 
A new school of Proud )0i;iists has just published 
a collection dh tributes to Ih-pudhon by. ten 
young professors, Proudhon ctfiotre temps, 19k0. 
As for at. Simon, a now review has just ap- 
peared wlidch adopted the title of the i hi 
organ of, the St. Sinionians, Le Prodiictear, 
edited not by socialists but by craftsmen and 
men of business. Gratitudo is felt to Ht. Simon 
and to Pmidhon for liaving' glorified the pro- 


ducer, and for predicting the coming of tho 
industrial government which is to deliver us 
from the political and parliamentary govern- 
ment. This view i.s found again in a very 
curious study in two volumes by M. Maximo 
Leroy, Le Coutame, oavricr, 19L3. The doctrine 
of syndical ]»oliticifl organisation is still more 
strongly marked in a little book by a y'^mng 
engineer, M. Franc(j, whicb has ''•just been 
published under the significant title, Le Tra,rail 
an ponvoh', 1920. The movement is clrjcly 
related to guild .socialism. 

In France, however, as in Knglaiid, it is to 
bo feared that this exaltation of jiroduction 
may re.sult in the prolominancc of corporate or 
professional interest over the g(‘neral interest, 
even though the title productive be applied 
not only to the manual labourer but be extended 
to the intellectual workers, who have lu'wly 
foumled a society with the somewhat lyB'cal 
name, Les Cowpagnons dc V inlclligenee. For 
this reason an association has lu‘'n started 
(1921) to restore the balaiiee. Us la-ogranimo' 
is to defend thb’ inteiests of the consipncr 
against those of the ]»rodiieer, by o]»posing 
to syndical socialism co-operative socialism, 
lasing itself iijion con.sunicr.s’ .societies (called 
in England, wrongly, as wc think, dis- 
tributive). 

§ 4. Between the two great?' .schools e' 
freedom and of soeialisin arises a large ami 
growing group, which may be called reformist, 
though this label covers many diverse ])ro- 
gi-ammes. 

Firstly come tho.se who .si'ck to .satisfy tho 
claims of labour, either by .social legislation 
guaranteeing and laying down the right.s of 
liVtiour, or by agreement between capital and 
labour umler the form of co-ojierative societies, 

I jn’otit-sharing, e()-pai tnersbi[i, or collective bar- 
gaining. Tlie liteiaturo on this subject is so 
abundant that it is Ofiually dillieult ,to make 
a complete li.st or to make a .selection. We 
therefore limit ourselves to indicating the 
publicat ions of the Association yonr la protec- 
tion h'gale des tramillcurs, founded in 1920, an 
intern.itional .society, of wdiich the F’ronch sec- 
tion has imblished a hundred monographs on 
all ])oint 3 of interest in labour legi.slation. 
iSecondly, we have tho schools which bring all 
social quc.stionHt.bae.V'to p moral question, to be 
solved only by apjieal morality or oven to 
religion. Tho.se reformei's fight more particu- 
larly agiiinst the social vices — drunkenness and 
malthusianism. Tho sjiecially Catholic school 
ha.s produced very little since, at the beginning 
of tho war, it lost its leaclcr, Comte Albert de 
Mull, whoso eloquence rivalled that of Jaurcs. 
Tho Ligice de la Jeune Jhipuhliqne^' ^Vfhich 
changed its name from Le Sillon in 1910) 
draws its inspiration frtm the Catholics, and 
has a veiy eloquent leader, M, Marc Sagnior. 
There is also a Protestant magazin^i, J^e ClmsHa- 



nimc social, directed by pastors, but of small 
8coj)G in action. 

The seliool of Le Play (q.v.) lias lost Claudio 
Jaiiiiot and Dciuolins, biitcojitinuos its jouniab 
La JlvfortM soriah. In this school uiay Ikj 
included M. Paul l>urcau, whoso principal 
woi’ks, Iai. Crisc morale. f/«.s Innps nourea ux, 
19tt7, anit L'JiKiusr^iline drs vuvars, are filled 
with liiJ^iLi moral ]uinei]il(‘s. It is above all 
afjainst tlu'. falliiif,^ birth-rate and the causes of 
it.% diminution that he directs a pas.sionaie 
campaign. * 

The ( Jreat War lias naturally thrown up a vast 
economic literature which cannot be grou]»cd by 
schools. Among thosq^who have l)ccn mo.st 
read arc: Victor Camboii, A'ohr Arroir\ Ly.sis, 
Vers la demoerafie noaveUc ; llajthael rteoigcs 
Levy, La Juste Pau', in leply to Keynes. The 
distressing (juostions of high price.s, inflation, 
w^r indemnity, restoiutinii of the di'vastatcd 
r( gions, jmblie debts, and ta.xation, liave called 
foith ni^iy articles, Imt U]» to the jn-esent no 
Ru'ustanlial tri'atisc. 

In tTie lir.st two decade# of the century a 
great gap in our ignorance of fondgn litcratiuc 
has been jiaitly tilled by translations from 
such aiithois as Cairncs, Ashley, Jevons, Mar- 
sha, 11, Sidney Webb, Rudbertus, Schmollcr, 
Ih.hm- llawcvk, Adolf Wagner, Olarlc, Irving 
•Fislicr, L(#‘ia, and otiiors. 0. ci. 

FUIENDLV SOCIETIES.* Two important 
events have happened since the last edition of 
this dictionary was jircpared, and their effect 
upon friendly societie.s has to be consiilcred. 
They aic: the creation of a system of stale 
ius\.,aijce in 1011 ; and the great European 
w'ar, which broke out in 1914. The blowing 
return .shows for the three ehusses into whicli 
friendly societies are divided, and also for the 
whole of tlic bodies which arc registered under 
the E^’iendly Societies Acts, the number of 
societ ies (and branches of afli Hated ord< . >) mak- 
ing leturns, the aggregate number of their 
members and amount of funds, and the average 
amount of those funds per member, as returned 
to the registrar of friendly societies for the 
31st December in the years 1911, 1914, and 
1917, The dill’ercncos between the first and 
scjpond column may afford some indication of 
the ellbct on the volunr ary ^friendly societies 
of tlie National Health Insurance Act ; those 
botw’een the sc. oud and third columns of the 
effect on those societies of the war. The 
fourth division of the table includes cattle 
insurance societies, beiiovoleiit societies, 
working men’s clubs, and other societies 
which have been specially authorised for a 
varieflj^ of imr}' 0 .ses, not being the assurance of 
BumlP at death or benefits in sickness, and 
therefore not so diifctly affected by the state 
insurance or the war as oi’dinwry friendly 
societies ar^ 


Socielies under the Frkndly Societies Acts. 


Oil :ilHt 

1911. 

1914. 

1911. 

OkIith: 

KcturiiH 

MciiiImmei 

VuikIh .... 
f’ei Mi'iiilwr. 

21.042 
2,T!(.->,000 
mVii.lKXI 
£10:8 4 

21,161 
2.9:10.272 
£:n ,024,699 

£10 11 a 

20,625 

2.8B7.4S4 

£32,667,873 

£11:4:0 

ItraiiihIcHH Kiii-iiilly 

lletiiniri 

tlCllllH-lfl 

KiiiiiIn , 

I’ei Moiiilier. 

0,189 
.1,979.017 
£22,7.t0,ri08 
£0 14 1 

.s.mww 

£21.870.428 
£0 2 9 

4,281 

S.850.438 

£27,407,910 

£7:14:1 

Collcftliii; S<n iftlfS . 
KctiiniH 

JlfiiiKn 

Fuiiils .... 

J’ur Meiiilwr . 

04 

7,'i04.27.l 
£10.200,911 
£1:7 4 

B.'-. 

7,.').’) 1,200 
£12,147,802 
£1 12 2 

60 

9,112,415 

£14,119,225 

£1:11.0 

All SonetifH 

Itl'tlUIUi 

MciiiIn'IH . , 

KiukIh . , 

IVi M.*iiiliii 

2‘).:uo 

14 940.10:! 
£)r).274,907 

LJ^_4 

28,940 
IB.JHii.'iiW 
£70,10!l.;»41 
£1 12 4 

27,920 

10 090,145 
£77.410,742 
£4 12-9 


The amount of funds per member is no real 
lest of the juospority of a society, unless it is 
bikeii in conshleratmn with the present value 
ol the Kociety’.s liabilities, which vary with the 
Icngtli of time that the member has been a 
contributor and with other matters. An cx- 
nmiilo of thi.s is shown by the figures relating 
to collecting soci<'tio8, where in the second 
term of thiec yeais, although the funds iii- 
crca.sod from twelve to fourteen millions, the 
amount per member decreased from £1 : 12 : 2 
to £1 ; 1 Is., in consequence of the large increase 
in the number of members from 7,7)54,266 to 
9,112,41.0. The amount contributed by the 
million and a half of new members during the 
three years may be estimated at £940,000, 
and if the whole of that wtu’e set aside to 
meet their claims, there would still remain 
£13,200,000 to meet the claims of the 7| 
millions, or £1:158. ])cr member; that is to 
say, an increase of 2.s. lOd. imstead of a diminu- 
tion of Is. 2d. The same jirocoss would show 
a greatly inercasid amount per member if 
ai)])lied to all societies alike. Take, for ex- 
am])le, the jj^cieasc of 1,500,385 in the number 
of members; having contributed .£910,700 in 
the three years, iiie emainder, £76,500,042, if 
shared among the other members, would give 
a quota of £5 : 0 : 9 per member instead of 
£4 : 12 : 9 ; that is to say, aii increase per 
membei of 8s. 5d. instead of one of 5d. only, 
'liie inference to be drawn in general tenus 
from thesg returns is that neither the National 
Insurance Act nor the war has operated to 
arrest the j)rogress of the voluntary friendly 
societies, either in respi'ct of membership or 
funds or of the relatimi of one to the other. 

Some ])oiuls to b^noted in the foregoing 
talj)o are : ^ 

• 1. That th% number of branchless friendly 
societies has diminished by 1908 in the six 
]^cars. , 

2. That the amount of funds per member 
is nearly 60 per cent gi'eater in the affiliated 
orders than in the branchless friendly societies. 

3. That the kicreaso in the amount of funds 



per member during the six years was less than 
8 i)er cent in the affiliated oi^h'vs, and nearly 
85 per cent in the branchless friendly societies. 
It would seem from this that some causes have 
been in operation to incnjasc the nieams of the 
branchless friendly societies more rapi<lly in 
proportion than those of the affiliated orders, 
though the amount of their capital per member 
was much less at the starting-point, and they 
have therefore more leeway to make up. 

4. That the collecting societies, which have 
for their principal object the assurance of sums 
payable at death, have been able to increase 
their funds, notwithstanding the increase in 
the claims upon them. Tlie mini her of deaths 
imthese societies was 126,962 in 1911 ; 131,119 
in 1914; and increased to 181,994 in 1917. 
The jiayments upon death Avere £1,207,686 in 
1911 ; £1,275,232 in 1914 ; and increased to 
£1,842,257 in 1917. 

6. That as the latest returns arc those for 
31st December 1917, and the fatalities caused, 
by the Avar continued after that date, there is 
no certainty that the increase in the funds 
shown by the table conllnned until the end of 
the war, but the probability is that it did. If 
we may take as a sample the published state- 
ments of a single society, the Ancient Order 
of Foresters, it appears that in that society 
alone, during the year 1919, the roll of mernbei’s 
increased by 14,715 and tlic amount of funds 
by £318,866. The chief registrar, who points 
out in his report that tin death-rate in the 
affiliated orders and branchless sfAcieties in- 
creased from 10 ’2 per thousand in 1910 to 
J5‘6 in 19 16 and 17 ‘6 in 1917, suggests that 
this increase may have bee’' ‘net by a decrease 
in tbo claims for sick pay, oAving to the nuinher 
of members serving in the army, and that 
the sickness claims in I’espect of dischargc’d 
and demobilised members will 1^ more heavy 
in the years subsecjiiejit to 191^'so tluit the 
full effect of the Avar upon friendly societies 
cannot yet be measured. The vieAvs of the 
chief registrar are supported by the facts that 
in the iuanchless friendly societies, while the 
number of deaths increased from 39,550 in 1 914 
to 57,028 in 1917, and the payments upon 
death from £452,644 to £653,680, the pa5- 
ments in sickness diminished from 4il,5.57,714 
to £1,225,046— the increase of £201,136 in 
the one item being more than com[ieiisated by 
the decrease of £332,668 in the other. 

The National Health Insurance Act rcrpiins 
i, ery emjdoye.d p<n’8oii t\jnsure against certain 
benefits, iiicludi^^ a benefit of lOs.^ a week in 
sickness for men and 78. 6d.* fCr women, Afi 
this is one of the benefits which had previously 
been insured thjjtMigh voluntary friendly socit- 
tic3 the act piuports to Avithdraw from them 
sc> mifcH of thfcir business. The voluntary 
system, dep<mdent niKAn each person’s sense of 
1 Since inesfeaaed! 


the moral urgency of the insurance f sick ]v>y, 
ami of its practical utility, had b(. n for nn.ve 
than a century developing sounder meihods of 
Avorkiiig, especially rerpiiring gradu.itcd contri- 
Imtions to meet varying risks, and lejiudiating 
any assistance from or reliance u}K)n !ho gemu al 
community, either by a state sy^bsidy or a charit- 
able donation. This act i»urj)orts Wsubstiinite 
for it a system involving ; ^ 

1. A flat rate of contribution from the 

employed. » 

2. An enforced contributioli from the em- 
ployer. 

3. A subsidy from the state. 

In these resi»cct8 tln^act created an economic 
revolution. The legislature contcmplatod that, 
as an ctpiiA^alent for these novel rirrangeinenis, 
the ineniltcrs of friendly societies Avmild sur- 
render their existing bem-fits, and that the 
surrender A'alue AA’onld thus be i ( leased for otW'r 
pnr]>osea. In this, as in soiue other of Undr 
exp(‘etatioiis, they have been dis:i{ip<|^uted, fur 
the members gc'ncrally Avon- m t disposed to • 
make this saerifieo.*- 

Tlio aet alloAV(;d sueli fii.ijdly soeieties^as 
should be “ujiproved” by the lusuranee 
Commissioners to act as agents foi the .riafe in 
the administration of the >.■ t and the dispi- 
bution of benefits, and if CMutained idal orab! 
]»’‘uvi3ious for tbeii eont.ol ; hut A\e*liav( it oui 
the authority of Sii Alfred ^VatHun, the aide 
government actuary, A\ho Avas formerly aetuarv 
to the Manchester Cnity of Oddtellows, and 
as such was nominated a mcmlier of fiOrd 
Kothschild’s Committee on Old Age PenHions, 
that in these matfcis the act was not intend{'d 
to interfere with the ’ (Muntary business of li e 
frigidly societies, which they eoiild continue 
to curry on under the same conditions as hero- 
tofore. Canon Davies, a Past Grand Ma.ster 
of the Manchester Unity, in his presidential 
address on 23rd September 1920 J .0 tho 
National Conference of Friendly Societies, said 
that ho looked upon the indejMiudent side of 
their woik as far the most imiioriant, and that 
ho saw no reason Avhy it should not largely 
develop, provided that the 8[)irit which 
animated their forefathers remained with them. 
“Tho day which sees voluntary service die 
out spells tho end of the society, I 
convinced, howof cr, ^.hat the’ i*-%o fear of 
this happening ” There hoh, indeed, been 
one indirect result of tlie general acceptance by 
the^e bodies of tlie position of “approvwl 
societies.” Tlio consequent obligation of 
making elaborate returns and complying with 
a voluminous code of regulations has had a 
marked effect on tho staffing of the societies. 
Some of tliose worthy men who had dfjoted 
themselves, for very inadeipiate remuneration, \ 
to tho work of tho societils, found themaelvefi 
unequal to this additional burden, and resighed 
their offices. There has thus be(^ gradually 



forming a now school of frieiyily society 
ollicial, vvitli gi rater technical training and 
(it is to bo hojMitl) with bettor pay. In this 
respect, thcrefoK), the educational value of 
friendly societits as a- training for public 
usofulnoHS has been once more demonstrated. 

To s»im up; the en'atifui of a compulsory 
static insusaiifv. fund, administered by the 
approvec^ooicties, has served as an advertise- 
ment to those bodies, and may account for the 
iiKifcasc of monibership between 1911 and 1 914. 
Economic pressihe may account for some of 


the diminution since. All appeai ances indicate 
that the volun^ry societies will hold their 
own. The foam of the pessimist, wlio thought 
that state insurance would destroy them, have 
proved to he unfounded. K. w. b. 

Authouities. 

Reports of Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies^ 
1911-1920. — OddfeilowM* Magazine^ 1920. — 
Foresters' MisceRany^ 1920 . — Law of National 
Insurance^ by Sir Edmond Browne and Sir H. 
Kingsley Wood, M.P., 1912. 


GEISSLEIl, Dll. Adov'(c. 1834-1902), was, 
like many (ithcr (lenimu economists, originally 
trained lur another branch of study, having 
received a very Ihorough education in medi- 
cine. lie also ol)taiiie<l a comjdete mastery of 
tin inathcnmlical tlo'oiy of statistics. His 
earlier puhlicatioiis dealt with diseases of the 
eyesigjit.% llts most imjtortant economic work 
was 011 ^ the mortality and duration of life 
aiupng Saxon doctors, jnihlflhed iu 1887. He 
booanie dii<‘ tor o'’ the Royal Saxon Bureau 
of Statistics, and published several medico- 
ceonomio niom ,'ra])h8 on the intlucnco of mor- 
tality 'll the I'irtli-ratc, etc. His ehief works 
were 

• IHr, Vcrlh tingeu des Augen. — Monographsieht 
md hesitn'fcyrj fUtchirld tntf die Jleilihfnisse des 
jmd'lischen Artze'^, etc., IHOf). — Die FarbenNiud- 
heU, Hire Viiifiingtoiotluden mid Hire jimlduscbe 
lirdri'hnig, Dir l<tvrblielHh‘it and Lrbeus- 

duio r der sachi^ sr/o’ii Arfzr, 18H7. — [See Ecoii- 
onu ■ Jonruid h r Maich 1902.] N. u. 1). 

GEUHGF. Hkn'HY (1839-1897), was the son 
of a Custom House clerk in Philadelj ' ia, 
I’onnsylvania. He left school when less Ukui 
I burteen years of ago. He went to sea as a 
iurom st b<iy, hut wlnii seventeen returned 
and cii^i-vcd the printing trade. In IHT.S he 
went to San Franci.sco, became tir.st a miner, 
then a goverument ins])cctor, and finally a 
journalist. He visited New York in H 68 to 
set up a telegraphic news bureau ior a San 
Francisco newspaper. Failing in his endeavour 
ho returned to the western city in 1869. But 
his stay in New York had opened his eyes to 
thv i»overty which aecom]»anied increasing ag- 
gregate wealth, and twoi^eari after his return 
he wrote a panijililet entitled Our JaiiuI and 
Land Policij. lliis did not create much im- 
pression, but it contains his leading idea. 
Ho then set to work to prepai'c for a more 
thorough stmly of the problen. and more 
detailed exposition, and in 1877 the writing of 
J^ogress and Foeerty, which a]ii>cared in 1879, 
waab^n. Th is book at t racted great attention , 
anofte author soon found he liad many dis- 
ciples. It has sinc^ been translated into all 
the qhief tongues of Enropo. 

Frogress ^ui Foverty is “an inquiry into the 


cause of indu.strial depressions and of iiicreaao 
of want with increase of wealth.” The increase 
of productive power has “ neither lessened the 
toil of those w'ho most need respite, nor brought 
]»lcnty to the jioor.” Poverty is deepest and 
the stnigglo for existence sharpest where “the 
conditions to which material progress every- 
, where tends are most fully realised.” This 
fact proves that the social difliculties existing 
“do not arise from local circumstances, hut 
arc, in some way or other, engendered by 
progress itself.” The reason for the growth of 
poverty “is that, with increase in productive 
power, rent tends to even greater increase, thus 
producing a constant tendency to the bringing 
down of wages.” Pient and wages deiiend on 
the margin of cultivation, rent “lising as it falls, 
aiel falling as it rises” ; wages “falling as it 
falls, and rising as it rise.s." The true remedy, 
then, is to make land common property. It is 
not necessary, how’cver, to confiscate the land, 
“it is only necessary to conliscato rent.” 

“ What I propose as the 8imj>lo yet sovereign 
lemedy ... is to appropriate rent by taxation,” 
“to abolish all taxation save that upon land 
values.” The entire rent, I'amcd and unearned, 
should be (mnfiscated. When improvements 
become indlRingnishahle from the land itself 
“the title to imp’'oveinents becomes blended 
with the title to the laud ; the individual right 
is lost in the common right.” All that justice 
or policy requires is the separation of “the 
value of the clearly distinguishable improve- 
ments made within a moderate ])eiiod, from tlie 
vJliu; of the land, should they be destroyed.” 
The dangty of these opinions lias become more 
apparent ns time goes on. 

In 1882 Geoigo wrote a pamphlet on The 
Irish Land Quedion, took the side of the Land 
Leaguers, and sjioke for them. The remainder 
of his life was spent in i^j^nimgating his philosophy 
by means of b^oks, newsjmpe.^l agitation, and 
©."ganisation. ‘He made New Y'ork his head- 
quarters, but made lecturing tours in Atnerica, 
Fngland, and Australia. He vi».s a candidate for 
mayor of New York in 1886 and 1897, but during 
the election campaign in the latter year He died 
suddenly of aiaijilexy. A biop*aphy has been 
written by his sou. George’s chief writings aro— - 



(hiT Land and Land Policy, 1871. — Progress 
and Poverty, 1879. — The {Trisl^ lAnid Question, 
1881. — Socud Proltlcms, Protection and 

Fre^ Trade, 1885. — The, Condition of Ijobonr, 
1891. — A Perplexed Ph ilosnpher, 1892. — The 
Science of Political Economy (postliunious publi- 
cation). An adverse criticism of the theory con- 
tained in Progress and Poverty appears in Con- 
temporary Socialism, by Rae. j. H. J. 

CKRMAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* Period IV. (1892-1921). In 
order to iiiiderstaiid (Icrrnaii economic tboufjbt, 
we must realise that the time since 1892 is 
one of transition in Cei’inany’.s economic struc- 
ture. Sueli periods are full of difficult problems. 
The ideas cannot be followed uithont a glance 
at the facts of the economic life of the time. 

AVhen Bismarck resigned in 1890, a new 
issue in Germany’s ('conomic p«)liey Inul 
matured. It would not have been possible for 
any statesman to continue Bismarck’s economic 
and social ]>olicy without change. On the 
other hand, political cireumstanecs and public" 
opinion were not yet ripe for a radical change. 

Itmiglit bo imagined that in a country uith 
a parliamentary government and a two-paity 
system a radical caliinet would in 1892 have 
introduced a frec-tiade ])olicy and demociatic 
principles in social and financial jaditics. But 
Germany was governed by a body of permanent 
officials. The cabinet was obliged to form a 
majority in a Parliament elected by universal 
suffrage, in order to get money for militaiy 
expenses. Parties weie numerous. The oflieial 
view v.as that France was preparing a war of 
revenge, and that only a strong airny would 
guarantee Germany from a French attack. 
But militarism was not popular among tlie. 
radical parties. Only the coalition of agn 
cultural and indiustrial }>rnio( tioiiists, n)i''ii 
which Bismarck liad relied since, 1879, was 
inclined to vote for military cx^pn.sc.s. The 
problem was to get the su[)j)ort of those juo- 
tectionists in favour of a commeicial j)oli<T 
which secured to an increasing pojuil.ition raw 
materials and food at tolerable prices and 
progress of business by increasing exports. 
Caprivi’s argument was ; Germany must exjjort 
either commodities or jeojile. « 

Bismarek had (1879-1890) avoided binding 
German protcetive duties by commercial trealii's. 
His suc?cessor endeaveured to get foreign indii.s- 
trial import duties reduced or at least fixed. 
In exchange ho was obliged to reduce German 
agricultural import dati(jj. German industrial 
import duties general v/erc not rediK^d. 

H ould have been fair to rcdW&o them at tliii 
same time, but the countries witli which treaties 
were conclnjjed ^d not, with the exeejition <^‘ 
Switzerland and Belgium, demand it. More- 
over, as from 1892 to 1895 eorn jirices went 
do\yr. in all countiies, the ciy was raised that 
agri.mltur(, hai been saOTilicei in the interest 


of industrial exports. A policy of compromise 
began, by wdiieli tlic government ho]H)d to 
ajipcase the agriculturists. 

Bismarck’s authority since 1879 had liani- 
mered into the classes, ujioii wliieh his military 
policy relied, a ncoinercantilistie doctrine. The 
man in the .street i;as persuaded that an un- 
favoiirahlc halaiieo of trade would dmjiovwi.sh 
tho country, tliat in foreign eoiiiuKVco profit 
could not he on hotli sides, I hat in negotiating 
eoniinercinl treutic.s tlie aim was, “ qni tronjpo- 
t-on?” Such paradoxes of !b'stnarck were a 
dogma for self-taught politicians. If better tbeo- 
letical arguments were brought forward, they 
W'ere not appreciated. ^ The seientific world had 
acknowledged that cerhiin theories of Rie,ardo 
and Bastiat were, no h)nger up to date. Sonic 
]>rofe.s.sorH believed tliat a goo<l deal of the old 
tlieoiy was sound and ought only to he revised 
on the basis of new’ exjx rienee. whilst oLljiin’s 
like (Justav Selnnoller and Ins sidiool despaired 
and donhted if tlieie w^ere any solu^ seientific 
prineiplcs of any value in economies ; tlie lattiT 
were iindined to (•siimc that the stalesnian's 
jiiofe.Sbioii was to govern, aceoidiiig to ^lis 
judgment and on llic meiils of tlie eire,um- 
staiiees, now in the diieetion of free-trade and 
now in a protective sense. 

It w’as only between 1900 and 1914 that a 
fmidamentul controversy of theoiift.s on frec« 
trade and i»roteetion in Germany was fought 
out in bioader circh'S. Some like Aindt, 
Bicntano, Hietzel, Gothein, Hidffeiiidi, Lot/,, 
V. Sehulze-tJaveniitz weie in fa\<,ur of lowei- 
ing import duties, or of fiee-lrade ; others like 
Diehl, V. Mayr, 01deid>erg, I’ohle, Sering, 
Sehuinaelier ilefeiidel higli )iiotective duties. 
Bi>t for tho outbreak i f the war of 191 1, (ici- 
many would have seen a decisive battle het\vei;n 
lite-tradcrs and proticlionisis, as England did 
in the day.s ofGohdtn and Sii Ihiheit I’eel. 

Witli the ]>olitieal eonstilulion and tjie jiro- 
tectionist flame of mind among the .snjijjoi lera 
of the political system as they were from 1892 
to 1911, the goveriimeiiL eoiiM not avoid fol- 
lowing a lolify of adfi]itatic,n and coinpromi.se, 
in order to agree as Lr us })o.s.sil)le wdth tlie 
wants of a eunnlry willi an increasing popula- 
tion which depended on indnstnal oxjiorts and 
on im]iort of raw matcii.ds and food. Com- 
promises ]»revail^in ^li:- period not only in 
Germany’s eommoreial jioliey, h" aliib in most 
mea-surcs relating agricnitnre, unaatry, com- 
munieation and traii'-portalion, rpicstions of 
lahoui and of public finance. 

Ihe task for German science W'as to digest 
ti enicndoii.sly com]ilieated prohjems, and to 
understand jiennancnt changes in tho character 
<»f the economic and social life of a suWenly 
devclojiiiig country. • . 

The method adopted 4or mastering theso* 
difiieult pr%ldenis was to make use as far as 
possible of experience. SiK:*ciali8t*^tudied the 



difrerent questions of the day with great dili- 
gence and skill, but felt obliged to refrain from 
generalisations. It seemed to be rash to utter 
general conclusions when problems every day 
became more complicated and more didicult to 
solve. 

Descriptive mjjthods ^\tro applied to the 
stud^ of ag^ i cultural questions. iSerious people 
investigal!hd whether jiroduction on a large or 
small Seale was making progress in agriculture. 
Til# conclusion was that, in agriculture, pro- 
(luetion on a lar^e scale was not advancing as 
in industry. Plven some of the adherents of 
Karl Marx felt forced to revise their general 
dogma that everywhero^troduetion on a largo 
scale was advancing. Special emjuiries were 
also undertalven concerning the law of inheriting 
land, eo-ojieration in agriculture, agricultural 
ta\ati(»n, agrieulturjil labour, and smallholdings 
(“dnnere Kolonisation ”). It seemed necessary 
to <'hserve el(is('ly the ellects of former fimdalism 
unoii the^gricullural phenomena of the jircsmit 
time. Valuable monographs of Aerehoi', Bren- 
tai ). r<iniad, Ks.slen, Kiltjip, Soring, Max 
Weller, Wvgo(l/inski, ami their followers, also 
of .socialists like David and other.s, contributed 
to deeper kuowletlgc of several problems of 
agiieultme. 

VN'here.is the agrieultur.d leaders were not 
•satisfied w^'h tin* jioliey of compromise repre- 
sented by the gdverimient and .stiovc for higher 
]'rices for corn and cattle, an agrarian move- 
ment in favour of bimetallism and against 
exchange - busines.s in agiicultural ]>roducts 
began. The questions of bimetallism and of 
sales for futuix deliv'ry excited general interest. 
In tin cjiitiovers) , “ Bimetallism against tlio 
(Jold Hi.'tudard,” the dilferent standfioints ''ic 
defended by Arendt, v. K.ardorfl', Wagner on 
one siile, and by Bamberger, llelllerieh, Lexis, 
Lotz on the other. Questions of exehnnge- 
biisinejjS wM’e empiired into by Gschwindt, 
IMIeger, Max Weber, Wiedenfeld. 

Banking piobhmis were treated of in mono- 
graphs by lleeht, JallV-, Lotz, Ohst, Bh nge, 
ltie.sser, Selr.ilte, v. Sclinl/e-Gaveriiit/, Sar- 
torins von Walter.shmisen, Ad. Wcher, also by 
tbo socialist Hilferding. 

As t.i eommiinieatioii and traiisportation the 
o 5 i<‘lal policy adhered to Bi.smarek's protective 
traditions. Inland wij<^rw^'.s and maritime 
navigation einaneipated thenistdvi's from this 
influonee. A great number of authors dis- 
cussed these developments from different stand- 
points (v. d. Borght, Sax, Ulrich, Syin])lier, 
Wieilenfeld, Vngcl, v. Bockerath, Lotz, Schu- 
maclier, I'liiev^). 

Tlio housing question and the problem of 
land failles became a domain of .special enquiry 
cultivated with much diligence by ?]berstadt, 
Fuchs, Bohlc, Voi#|l, Ad. Wcher. A branch 
of the movement in favour of laiidmationalisa- 
tion, at l^sL in favour of incroment duties, 


aro.so also in Germany (Oppenheiraer, Da- 
inaschke, etc.). ^ 

Since commercial relations with other coun- 
tries show^cd greater importance every day, 
literature relative to Ru.ssian, Biitish, French, 
and American imperial ism excited much interest. 
A good deal of investigation was undertaken 
to spread knowledge on the development of 
foreign countries and on colonial questions 
(United States ; Sering, von dcr Leyen ; Aus- 
tralia : Manes, Schachnor ; Russia : v. 
Schulze- Gavernitz ; Ireland: Bonn; Spain: 
Leonhard ; Italy : Somhait ; permanent service 
of jmblieations by the Colonial Institute at 
Ilamlmrg, and by tlie “ Weltwirtschaftliche 
Institut” at Kiel, under I'rofe.s.soi- Harm.s). 

Many industrial jiroldems wi-rc treated in a 
vast nnniher of jmblications : the jdienonicna 
of coiitiima+ion of older organisations in the 
inodcin cajutalistic spliercs, for example handi- 
craft and homo industry (sweating system). 
^A special branch of economic science, industrial 
11101 phology, developed. It was cultivated by 
Bucher, v. l*hili])povich, Somhait, Stieda. 
A good deal of w’oik was also done in investi- 
gating the causes and forms of industrial 
}nodnetion on a largo scale (Sinzheimer, v. 
Seliulze-Guvernitz), and tlie condition.t; of success 
of trusts, cartels, and other indnstnal comhina- 
tions (Breiitano, Eulenhing, Kestner, Licfinann, 
Vogelstein). 

A special training, which has been cultivated 
s nee the rise of Germany’s liigli schools of com- 
merce, had as its object of study thi' teclinhjiie 
of coininercc (“Brivatwiit.sehaltslehrc” : Niek- 
liscb, Scbnialcnbacli, Leitncr, Sclionitz, llir.seb). 

No special question of political economy 
met with more interest ami gave origin to more 
enquiries than the industrial and agricultural 
labour question. Bismarck had originated 
national .social insurance, but he did not 
.symiiathise^'ith tlie endeavours of workmen 
to help thcinselvc'' by trade-unionism and 
co-ojieratioii. The aiili-soeialht law under 
Bisniaiek, whieli rendered the movement of 
w'orkinen for better wages and shorter hours of 
labour very ditlieiilt, was repealed wdicii Bis- 
marck relit ed. The laws protecting children 
iSid female operatives in factories w’cre, after 
Bismarck^ resignation, nmch improved ; a 
wonderful development of trade-unionism and 
co-operative societies began. In the socialistic 
grouj), heretofore rigidly dependent on the 
dogma of Karl Marx, an emaiieipatioii from 
this dogma made i^f felt (“Revisionists”: 
Bi^mstein, etc.). as the, ^irgaiiisations of 
•v'orkmen aiiAeinployors hci'amo bettor di-sci- 
pliiied, the problems of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion (“collective fixing of l^ioiirt^onditions ”) 
attracted the public interest more and more, 
and gained immediately befoi'c the revolution 
even the sympathy of tbo government (Bren- 
tano, Francke, ilortliiig). 



An excellent synthesis of experience in labour 
questions, also incliulitifj survey of the 
labour movoinoiit and labtuir legislation in 
other countries, is contained in Herknor’s 
Arheitcrfmge, and in a hook by Zwicdineck. 

The relations between ]>lcasiiio in labour, 
between wages, lioiirs of labour, and efficiency 
of labour were studied by Abbe, Brcntano, 
Kra]ielin, and many otliers. 

As to monetary questions, for many years 
there had been a struggle between himctallisls 
and nionometal lists, but the gold standard 
systciti had practically gained the victory. 
The then prevailing theory was summarised in 
Hellfericirs Dcls (iehL Since the end of this 
controversy a new lieterodox doetrine on money 
was proclaimed by Siinmcl and Knapp, “Nomi- 
nalism against Metallism.” Tliis tlieory of 
“state-horn money” eiideavomed to show' that 
paper money was not an anomaly, but just as 
normal as metallic currency. Most theorists 
(v. Bortkiewicz, liotz, v. Mises) opposed 
this “descriptive tlieory of money.” Kiiapj) 
is cai’eful not to explain the relations between 
currency and prices. This was merely an 
academic controversy before the war. Since 
the war everybody in Germany has felt the 
effect of depreciated currency on all economic 
matters. 

Students wlio wish to obtain a sun'oy of the 
detailed scientific W(»rk of German economisls 
in this jieriod ought to consult, in the first 
place, the monogra])liic literature, the disserta- 
tions and the publications of the Verein fur 
HoualpolUik. A synthesis t/f the practical 
results in economical policy of these enquiriiis 
is contained in the works of Phili[ipovich, vol. 
ii. ; Roscher, vols. ii., iii. ; foi agricullui’al 
policy in Buchcnhcrgcr s work, for commerce 
and transportation in G. Cohn’s work, in 
Conrad’s Grundri<iSy vol. ii. 

Not only was the deserijitive coiiqtam- 
tivo method cultivated, hut at the same time 
much w'ork was done in ec-onomic history. 
Bchmoller and his school coinjiilechfroni govern- 
ment documents materials for a history of 
Gorman, especially Bni.ssian administration. 
Tlie facts being told here as tiny w’cj'c seen 
by tho governing bodies, another gi-oup «f 
economists endeavoured to describe t\jo histori- 
cal facts as seen from below, .such as social 
conflicts of classes and redisation of cvcr-woik- 
ing historical tendencies (Max Weber, Bren- 
tauo, Bucher, Oothein). From a more ]»ro- 
fessional view of politica^histoiy the problems 
of ^^onomic de^lopniont w'civ reviewed ^>y 
V. l^elow, I)o])soh, Hartmani^f Ehronhergp 
Seeliger, Strieder. 

Very muejj talked of was a theoretical syn« 
thesis of tho d'/tailed investigations in economic 
history* put forwa'".] by W. Ronjbart in his 
work, Jrr moderne KupUalUmim. Many asser- 
tions ol riombarl have been coiftested by Bien 


tano and Strieder. Nevertheless Somhart’s 
work is appreciated as full of ideas and sug- 
gestions. 

Further ad<litioiis to the analysis of economic 
facts, beside the descriptive, comparative, and 
historical investigations, W'ere made by tho 
improvement of sttitistics ^Knapp, v. Bort- 
kiewicz, Conrad - liosso, KuczyiisW, BiiiHod, 
Meitzen, Momhert, Eulcnbiirg, Hclifft, Wiirz- 
hurger, Zahn). 

After all tliis analytical wank no thcorcnij of 
the classical school of econoinics st'omed to bo 
.so indisputable as to need no adilitions or 
re vision. 

New' facts cs[iociall^ were produced to revise 
Malthus’ theory of jiopidatioii, to study tho 
inllueiiec of technique on economies (Brentaiio, 
V. Gotti, V. vSchulze-Giiverriitz, Sinzheimer), 
the influciiec of law and adiiiiiiistratioii on 
ceoiiomics (Stamm ler, Schmoller). Even in ttie 
theory of value it was acknowledged that an 
exclusive dlspiKsitioii of commodities g^uiranteed 
by tho state in evi'iy social organisation ' is 
always imagined h^‘ jieojile who value eoniyio- 
diti<‘S for use or for exehaiige (Kaulla). 

The cla.ssical .scliool of jtolitie.il economy 
had regarded economical man as a noi rnal type, 
always jier.sonally fri'e, ])roilucing in free com- 
petition and impelled liy a provaiJing lendeiiey 
to make money. The progress (/!' sociology* 
showed that not free individuals hut eoinmuni- 
ties as joint families, etc., existi'd in ])rimilive 
stages of the develojiment of niaukiml. It was 
in consequence of tliis sociological knowh'dge 
that village communities and |>riiiiitive family 
organisations were stiuliisl and I lie elfeets of 
evolution were further eonsideiefl, Tlio .study 
(‘f ^ihilosophy nee«>.s.sittilcd the revi.sioii of tho 
jK-^ycliologioal foundations of eeoncniics. 'J'ho 
(la.ssical theory ol the “economic man” did 
not seem to lie onongh. Sehmoller laid special 
stress on the eiliical motives in ec.onpmics ; 
Brentaiio empiired into the development of 
w'ants as ee.onornic motives in dillereiit phases 
of civilLsalion. 

In connection with tho Austrian school 
(Mengcr, v. Boelim - Baw'erk, Zuckerkandl, 
V. Wiesor) tho Iheory of the final degree of 
utility (“ Grenznutzen ”) was adopted. 

Tlie theory of commereial ciines and depres- 
sions was the Buhjj|‘ct dlwi)ccial *tudie^||nd ako 
the movements of prices. 

The sociological louiidatioiis of modktn ocon- 
oniic life were more earnestly studied. Max 
Weber died before, liaving accomplishod a uni- 
versal systematic em]hiry into the influence of 
religious ideivs upon economic lifec 

His brother, Alfred Weber, began examin- 
ing the laws of localisation of industnes in 
continuation of former investigations v, 
Thiinen. • 

If uiicont»sLed results w’cre obtained in the 
above-described sociioiia of thcont the saiufi 



agrceiiieut was not attaiiiod until 1921 in quo8- time relatively isolated from the progress of 
tions of revenue, interest and profit, land rent, the method of desci iptive and comparative in- 

ctc. (controversies : Liofmann, v. Schanz, vestigation : public finance. As long as there 

V, Bbhm-Bawerk, Oppeiiheimcr, etc.). were no financial difficulties, this branch was 

An important controvci-sy on method origin- somewhat neglected in Germany. A great 
ated ill the Vcrein fur Sozmlpolitik — the con- many authors were occu])icd in constructing 
trovcrsy on valuation of economic measures programmes of what ought to be done from 
(We^^iirteilfrage).* One gi-oup (M. Weber, the 8tandj»oint of justice. Political programmes 
Sombart) 4(^ld fhe ojiinion that it was not true prevail in the writings of A. Wagner, Jastrow, 
that science was able to formulate rules for v. Mayr, Cohn. More descriptive and com- 
practical use. They demanded that economists paiative work was done by Neumann, v. 

* should describe imd analyse facts irrespective Schanz, Gerlolf. Klcmcntary handbooks of 

of what ought to bo done, tlio latter being j)ublic finance were produced by v. Eheberg, v. 
the domain of [loliticians. Another group Hcckel, Conrad, C«)hcn, Allmann, v. d. Borght, 
(Schmoller, v. Mayr, Ad. Wagner) did not v. Tyszka ; an endeavour to review jmblic 

follow tliis view. * finance from a coinjiarative and descriptive 

^ In general, analysis of details preponderated standpoint is the book by Lotz. 
in this ])eriod of economic work over synthesis. The investigations which form the basis of ' 
Tlic difficulties of a synthetic system were economic work in Geniian^' until 1914 were 

• ciK^mous, since the niat«‘rial is so great that it possible as long as rich public anri private 
bad become a very hard task to survey* the nieans were at hand for .scicntifi<! ]turj)oses ; 
whole. Two ways of synthesis were ])Ossible : many desciij)tive works were ju-inted, many 

« co-opt : iti^li of many s})ecialists Scientific peiiodicals (Schmoller’s Jahrbuch^ 

barh (Uf Sfnafsu'imutHcht/^u, the standard Conrad’s JahrbitcJwr, Finanzarchiv, Zeifsclmft 
of German economic science of to-day, fur die (jemmmtc kitaaim'imtnsvhaft,, Hozh/c 
Elster’a WoiUrburh dcr Volkswirtachafl, Misch- Praxis, ZciiM'hrifi fiir Sozialwismischaft, 
ler and Ulbrich’s Oesterrcichisr/tcs Htmts- Anhiv fur SozialuuKScnschafl imi SoziaU 
wuAcrhuch, OrunAriss dcr Fozialokonomik by politik, Sozialiatische Monahheffe, WclticirU 
Altmann, Brinkmann, Bucher, Esslen, etc., achtfll idics Archiv, Pank-Archir, Viaidjahrs- 
j^tegomannii Uaudbitch der WirlHcliaffakande schrift fur Fozial- und Jidrbdwfbujrndrichle, 
Ikatsddamifi), o!’ a handbook written by one etc.) gave an opportunity lor imblications. 
author. The best syntheses of modern theory Printing and ])aper w'ere chcaj). All this is 
are perhaps the handbooks of Lexis, of Koscher, changed since 1918. 

and of Phili])povich. Selnnollcr’s handbook The consequences of the w’ar and of the 
devotes more inteiest to sociological questions revolution, the financial burden of the Peace 
tlniii to pure theory. Ad. Wagner’s handbook, of Versailles, the difficulties of competing in 
which cojdains many parts not of descriptive the world’s nuarkets, give a gloomy aspect to 
cliaractoi but of social programmes of ■‘4)e Germany’s future economic position. In a very 
author, occu])ies a special [KJsition. The prm- poor country means for scientific w*ork W'ill not 
cijdes of ecjonomic theory of Dietzel and of easily be found. It would be a wonder if the 
Schumpeter do not cover the whole system, but economic science of Geimany were able to 
contain brilliant juirts. Schumpeter has also defend its ^sition in the coming period of 
jmblishM the begt modern survey of the hh' )ry very hard tnnes. 

of politiccT economy as a science. The work See Die Fnttncklmuj dr dcutsdim Vnlk^cirt- 
of Diehl is especially concerned with the his- sdmftsidire im launzchntni Jahrhunderi, Gustav 
tory of economic science, A more elementary Schmoller, dargebracht von Altmann, Ashley, 
primer of politicjal economy without much Bailed, etc., 2 vols., Lei})/.ig, 1908. — Joseph 
regard to the latest progress of theory is the Schumpeter, “Epochonder Dogmen- imd Meiho- 
book of Joh. Conrad. dengeschichto ” (in Qrundriss dcr Sozialokonomik, 

Generally the interest in the pure theory of h)»^^kl)ingen, 1914. w. l. 

economics, which until ^00 took a secondary GIBBlS^S, The Rnv. IIenuy de Beltgens 
rank oomi»ared with practicaf, statistical, and (1865-1907), born at Port Eliza))eth, Gape 
historical problems, increjised much in the last Colony, was educated at Bradford Grammar 
decade before the w'ar (Pohle, Dietzel, Wolf, School and at Wadham College, Oxford, 
Spiethoff, Eulonburg, Voigt, Ad. Weber). obtaining the Cohdon University prize in 1890. 

During and after the war a huge literature on After holding varioro post^conncctcd with 
war economioiy a discussion cf the numerous (jjlucation iu\England, he was appointed ^ 
regulations of economic life by administrative Principal of Leunoxvillo University, Canada, 
b^ie&f came into existence (kriegswirtschafts- in 1906, but resigned soon after owing to ill* 
fragdtCs, Since the rovoludou a good many ffenlth and retimied to Englffhd, *Ho retained 
books nave discussed j^he problems of nationalisa- an inte rest in economics during his lifjp, and 
tion and municipal socialism (Soziq^im'nmg). his works, which w ere largely historical, were 
One area of economics had been for a long widely read a«d popular. His Industrial 



History of Ewjlavd went into ten editions in 
iifteen years ; his huluMnj in Englmui ami 
The English Feo^flc in the I^inetecnUL Century 
are both in their third edition ; and lie also 
wrote The Jfistony of Comncrce in Eurojn^, 
1891, English Social JUformers, 1892, British 
Commerce and Colonies, 1893, Indnstnal and 
Commercial Progress of the Ninctccidh Ccnitiry, 
Economics of Commerce, 1905, and a history of 
Kidderini lister School, of which ho was for a 
time headmaster. He also edited the Sorial 
Questions of To-day scrii's, ami frequently 
wrote in the reviews. 

He contributed to this Piet ionary the articles 
on Coi.DSMlTIIS, OoLllSMITIls’ NoiMs ; (Jovkun- 
MENT KK(UTLA-|'I()N OF INDUSTRY, discussillf^ 
the earlier history of Taxation ; Pre-Roman 
Industry in Britain ; and the Biographies of 
Kjciiard Oastler and Max Stirnkr. 

Mr. (Jibbins’ eaily death by an accident cut 
short a career which, if piolongc<l, might have 
jiroduced further useful results. 

GIFPEN, Sir Rouert (1837-1910), b<>rn at* 
Strathleven, Lanai ksliire, was a]q»renticed to a 
lawyer there in 1850, and in 1853 removed to 
a lawyer's oHice in Glasgow, wheie he remained 
till 1860. During this time he attended lec- 
tures occasionally at the university. In 1860 
he became sub-editor of the Stirling Journal. 
In 1862 he came to London as .sub editor of 
the Glohe (1862-66), and after serving for a 
time on the Fortnightly Jlevieiv became a.ssistant 
editor of the Economist (1808-76). H(‘ was 

also city editor of the Do i7// (1873-76), 
and one of the founders of the Statist, 1878. 
In 1876 lie was ajqKunted chief of the statLsti- 
cal department at the Board of Trade, and in 
1882 became assistant secretary. In 1892 ho 
was made controller of the commercial, labour, 
and statistical departments, and retired in 1897. 

His official career was niaiked by untiring 
literary activity. He edited (f 

the Royal Statistical Society from 1 n 76 to 1891, 
was pre.sident of the society from 1 882 to 1884, 
presided over the economic section of tlie British 
Association in 1887 and again in 1901, wrote 
numerous articles on economic and statistical 
subjects in the leading reviews, and was one of 
the founders of the Koj^al Economic Society 
His wide knowledge of facts, his sagacious 
judgment, and his great power of* handling 
statistics lent exceptiotml weiglit to his views 
upon financial matters, and he served uix>n 
many royal commissions and conimitt^ts, not- 
ably the royal commissions on the Depression 
of Agrieiilturo (^93-97)Shc Lort of London 
(190 *-2), and gave important \jpidence beSr^ 
the loyal commi.ssions on the London Stock 
Exchange (1878), Gold and Silver (1886-88) 
Financial Kelattlflls between England anil 
Irelam^ (1895-98).. 

It ciiiinot be claimed for Gilfen that lie made 
any iriij)orUnt contribution to .theory, but his 


lurainons writings contributed largely to the 
correction of jirevalent error, and mark a very 
high i)oint in economic journali.sm. He was 
a strong individualist and a groat believer in 
the iiowcr of the body politic to heg,! itself 
if left to its own capacity of a<ljiistment to 
cliangc. He favoured a channel tunnel between 
England and Ireland, and was an «Advoc{\4^o of 
free banking. ^ 

His jirineipal works are Jmcrican Raihrays 
as Investments, 1872, written at the sugge.s(ion 
and with the assistance of Mr.''Bernard Craeroft 
of the Stock Exeliaiigc (this did much to 
dispel the distrust of tlie investing public, and 
was traii-slated into ^Freneh by Di: Lavclcye 
(Liege, 1873)); The J'nHtuelion and Movement 
of Cold sinee JSZ/S, 1873 ; Stock- Exchange 
So unties, 1877 ; Essays on Finance, lirst series, 
1880 (fifth edition, 1890) ; secoinl series, 1886 
(third edition, 1890); The Statist <m Inland, 
1886 ; The (} rouih of (\iyUfil , 1889 ; The Case 
against Bimetallism, 1892 ; Economte^ngnieies 
and Studies, two vols., 1901. He also con- 
tributed a ehaptei’f^o a new edition ofFarrer’s 
Slate in Bclation to Trade, 1902, and a .secfion 
on the “Grott'tli and luslrihntion of AVealth 
from 1837 to 1887,” in T. H. Ward’s Beign of 
Queen Vietoria, 1887. A postliiinious volume’ 
on StiUUties left unfinished was edited by Henry 
Higgs and G. Udny Yule, and jurbli.shed in 
1913. Ajqtreciative notices of bis life and 
work were jiriuted in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society for May 1909, and in the 
Fco'/iomic Journal for Juno ol the same year. 


GOLD, DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUC- 
TION OF.* Gold in ancient times w'as held in 
gi«,t c.stcem by the Bahylonians, A.ssyrians, 
Egyjitiana, Greeks, and Romans, and was wmn 
mainly from Egypt and parts of Africa, Arabia, 
India, and Epain. Though it has been in use 
for some 4000 years at least, and tliough until 
the discovery of America in 1493 tli'ere are 
no (luotable statistics (Mulhall mentions 
£20,000,000 to that date, hut tlie Romans 
are credited with winning a far greater 
quantity from Sjiain alone), it is clear that 
for size of output one has to come to quite 
modern times. Of the £3,725,000,000 
(876,000,000 fine oz.) produced since 149^, 
as much as £3,0^1,0(^000 applies to the last 
.seventy years. 

The following .Igures are tiioso of Dr. 
Adoljih Soetboer to 1885, and since then those 
of the Director of the United States Mint, 
The production by conturie.s has been : 


l4e.Dir»0fi(io,s years) 
niOi-1700 . . . 

1701-1800 . 
isoi-iyoo . 

1901-1920 (20 years) 


i;J03,000,000;iOr 2-8 T>or cent. 

124 . 000 . 000 „ 8-3 . 

200 . 000 . 000 „ 7-0 , !; 

1 /.« 3 , 000, 000 „ 42-5 „ 

1 , 0 / 55 , 000, 000 „ 44-4 


^ £8^72!4ooo^^ 100__ per cent. 

The production for the first twenty years 



of the 20th century has already exceeded the 
total for the whohi of the 19th century. It is 
easily to he seen from tlieso ligures that the 
bulk of the output applies to recent years. 
This is further brought out by the following: 



Total. • 

Vcail> Avemge. 


•£1(;2,000,()0() 

£3,240,0(KI 


274,9(1(1,0(10 

27,400,000 

lStU-IH70 

2 (;0,000,0()0 

26,000,000 

I.S7I-ISH0 

230,000,000 

23,600,000 


219,000,000 

t|32,000,000 

21,9O0,0(J0 

|S'.H-J900 

43,200,000 

1901-11110 

77S,(MI0,00() 

77,MKI,000 

1911-192(1 

1 

377,000,000 

87,700,000 


liy countries the iigui^s may be set out as 
follows : 


Umt,eilKUtfis(i(. isr.o) .i:3n,oon,(ioo 

„ (is^.i-77) lies, 0(10, ooo jvr 

„ (lvS7S-Uti'o) 547,000,oe0 

• CS4f>,00n,O00oi 

Ansl.rilahia (since l.s'il) . , . (i!fl,(X)0,000 „ iS’ii 

Trans vaul (since 18M). , . . (Kii 1,000,000 „ 17*7 

Hi! sift Cl. n tKlic^' Siberia) (since Is! I) :j 1 0,000, 000 „ '.)*3 
Mexico (Since ivjl) . . . . 1 23,000 <H)o „ 3*:{ 

tianr ia ^tnee Isr.S) . . , 88,000, (KK),, 2*4 

IiH*' ^.uieelsso) . . , &H,(MK),000„ l*a 

Uliode.sia (since 180S) . . . . 48,000,000,, J*3 

West Africa (since isso) . . . 22,000,000,, 0*0 

Sooth Anieiicii and llic rest of llio 

world 817,000,000,, 22*7 


discovery, is that the animal ligures will remain 
at alioiit the ]>resent level for ycais to come. 

Until coiiiparAively recently the bulk of the 
gold was won from alluvial, Russia, California, 
and Australia (at first at least) being alluvial 
diggings. As time wore on lode mining 
became important, and later still banket 
(eongloirierate), wliicli is confined to tin; Wit- 
Avatererand and ilie Gold Coast Colony, lia'S' 
figured laigoly. The changes are set forth in 
the following table, xvlierein the figuics to 
l!S90 are taken from Kduard Suess, The 
Fiitiur of Silver (1 SO-I) : * 



Kiwiii 

From 

From 


Allovial. 

Lodes. 

Ilankot. 

l.sis-75(averngf) 

£19,300,000 

£2,7()0,fK)0 

Nil. 

1875 

13,000,000 

7,000,000 

Nil. 

1890 

10,800,000 

11,700,000 

£1,900,000 

1904 ■ 

13,000,000 

12,700,000 

15, 5(8), 000 

1911 

18,000,000 

43,0(Hl,000 

34,000,000 

1919 

10,000,000 

28,000,000 

34,000,000 


PiupoitionB of Total Output. 


lS1S-77(avera;'e) : 
1875 
IS‘10 
1‘.NI4 
1911 
1919 


88 per cent. 
(15 ,, 

IS „ 

19 „ 

14 » 


12 per con t. 
35 ,, 

48 „ 

()0 „ 

45 „ 

39 „ 


Nil. 

Nil. 

8 per cent. 
22 „ 

36 „ 

47 „ 


C3,72'>,00(>, 0(1(1 KMI 

t)f the tota. about 43 iu i eeiit lias been yielded 
bv eounirich now lorming jiart of the llritisb 
Emj)ire, whose pro})ortion, however, in recent 
years has boon about Gfi jier cent. 

In the first half of the last century the 
output Avas comparatively stationary, the 
prineifial .sup[>iies (after 1814) coming from 
Russia, There have* been tAvo epot!lis ofstr^ig 
increase in tlie production. On the ('aliforin.vu 
and Australian (Victoria) alluvial discoveries 
of 1847 and 1851, the yield rose suddenly 
from i,o,00(),000 in 1817 to £30,700,001; in 
18.^3. • There was then a long perio'' of 
declining froduction until £19,000,000 was 
reached in 1883. Tlie second epoch was 
mainly due to the discovery of the Witwaicrs- 
raiid district of the Transvaal (1886), a imich 
larger and more ]»erinaiient source of supply, 
and from £21,500,000 in 1890 tne output 
rose almost annually (exee])t for the iiilernip- 
tiAi caused by the Ikier War) until the 
maximum of £96,400*00 ^as attained in 

1915. Since then lliero has been a iioti<S«able 
deelino annually to the £70, 0(H), 000 of 1920, 
jiartly as a result of the higher costs resulting 
from the war, but also as a result of the 
exhaustion of the mines. Au:.tralia lias boon 
waning since *1903, the United States since 

1916, •and the Tiunsvaal since 1916, and 
indoaii all tlio principal producing countries 
seem to have jiasse^ thi;ir zenitli. No now 
fields of iinportaneo are to bo rocort^d, and the 
present pro^ioct, apart from some outstanding 


Thus milling for gold ha.s largely passed from 
the hands of the individual digger into that of 
companies, Avhich indeed also [U'oduee a large 
proi»ortion of the alluvial output of to-day. 

The destination of the output may be given 
roughly as follows : 

Stock of gold mioiiey (•‘XcUuling ceut. 

India ami Egypt) . . . €l,9r»0,0(X),000or 524 

Industrial arts (Europe and Amonca) 1,175,000,000 ,, 8 I 4 
India's absorption .... 475,000,000 „ 12J 

Egypt and China’s absorption, etc. 127,(X)0,000 ,, 34 

£3,727,000,000 100 

J. K. 

GOLD, I^T^REASE IN THE PRODUC- 
^i'lON OK. ^lie article under the lieading of 
Gold, Distkiiiutk- . ‘Ni> PiiomurnoN of, 
shows that in the history of the world th.ere have 
been tAv<i ejiochs of strong increase in the out- 
put, the annual figure rising after the Cali- 
fornian ai (1 Australian diseoA*cries of 1847 and 
1 J51 from £6,OOC^OO in 1847 to £30,700,000 
ill 1853, and after the discovery of the Wit- 
watersnimt in 1886 from the £19,600,000 of 
1883 to £96,400,000 in 1915. Since then the 
figure has fallen off 27| jier cent in five years, a 
proportion not far diflerent from the decline in 
the thirty years to 1883. These cliangcs in 
the production have •^ercised a strong influence 
oji ^he aggrcfliRo world’s slot^ of gold money 
per head. The writer estimates that, this 
stock amounted to £200,000,000 in 1848, 
ip400,000,000 in 1858, £8O0»OOO,(IOO in 1894, 
£1,600,000,000 in 1913, and £1,950,050,000 
in 1920. The figures of this stock of gold 
money (which exclusive of India and Egyjif ) 



are made up by adding to an aseuined 
£200,000,000 in 1848 the amount of the 
annual output of gold after 'deducting there- 
from the net amount used in the industrial 
arts as estimated by Dr. A. Soetbeer and the 
United States Mint, the absorption of India as 
judged by its net imports and its own produc- 
tion of the metal, Egypt’s net inn^rts (since 
1878), and China’s net exports (since 1906). 
The metliod can bo seen from the following, 
which also serves to show the im]>ortant pro- 
portions of the out[)ut claimed by tlie industrial 
arts and India : 


(In MillioUH of Pounfla.) 



InduH- 

triitl 

ln<Ua. 

Eirypt 

Olll.lUCI! 

a(i<lMl to 

Worhl H 


Ai-ta. 

China.* 

Stock of 
Honey. 

Output 

183fi-1844 

25 

3 

T 

6 

.34 

1845-1854 

31 

10 

? 

115 

1.56 

1856-1864 

52 

51 

? 

160 

2<)3 

1865-1874 

101 

35 

? 

118 

254 

1875-1884 

112 

22 

14 

68 

2!6 

1885-1894 

102 

16 

7 

140 

265 

1895-1004 

144 

55 

26 

334 

559 

1905-1914 

215 

146 

21 

518 

1 900 

80 yoiira 

7S2 

338 

68 

1459 

2647 

1916-1910 

(MO) 

51 

16 

273 

430 

.85 years 

S72 

.889 

84 

1782 

"^077 

Proportions 



m 


ioo;„ 


It >vill be seen that the demand by industry 
and India was enormously accelerated by the 
outpouring of Californian and Australian gold, 
that it then paused or retroceded when the out- 
put fell oil’, and that it again became accentu- 
ated with the great increase in output after 
the discoTcry of the Witwatersrand. Tl«is is, 
of course, only another W'ay of saying that the 
demand is largely conditioned by trade. 

This method of arriving at the stock of 
gold money, coupled with an estimate of the 
world’s population at the various dates, leads 
to the following figures : ^ 



Total Gold Money. 

Per Head. 

Increase per 
Head. 

1840 

£ 

197,000,000 

Did. 

NiU 

1850 

230,(Klf),(M)0 

50d. 

4(1. 

1860 

433,000,000 

95d. 

40d. ^ 

1870 

656,000,000 

llld. 

16(1. 

1880 

643,000,000 

119d. 

t' 8^1. 

1890 

720,000,000 

121d. 

2d. 

1900 

089,000,000 

154d. 

83d. 

1910 

1,464,000,000 

208<1. 

64(1, 

1915 

1,786,000,000 

238(1. 

8()d. 

1919 

1,928,000,000 

258(1. 

20d. 


Tlie average worked '^fct at between 50d. 
auu 65d. per ho^ from 1790 tj^850, rapillly 
rose after the Californian and Australian dis- 
coveries to Hid. in 1870, became virtually 
8tationa,Ty uTitil 1W3, when 127d. was reached; 
and t)?en took- nnotber strong upward turn 
until to-day’s 258d. per head. Thus between 
1 )®gy?b from 161Q and Uhlna from 1907. 


1860 and 1870 the llgure more than doubled, 
and between 1893 and 1919 it again more 
than doubled. There have therefore been four 
long swings of movement — stationary in tlie 
sixty years to 1860, strongly rising in the 
following twenty years, virtually stationary 
again for the twen^-threo years to 1893, and 
again strongly rising for the twenty-six y^ears 
.since. As will be shown later, tlie last jicriod 
will now probably be succeeded by another long 
lull. These movements have had a ju’ofoimd 
effect on economic factors siicKas foreign trade, 
hankers’ clearing - house returns, incomes, 
wages, the rate of interest, and the prices of 
commodities, lii the ])eriods of rise in the 
stock of gold money i»ei* head (which is talu ii 
as rejiresenhitivc of money or credit generally) 
all these factors have advanced markedly, and 
in the jx-riods of lull the first four factors 
mentioned have lulled loo, while tlie rate of 
interest ami jirices have fallen. This may be 
illustrated in the ciise of tbc bneign trade of 
the United Kingdom as follows. maAimum or 
crisis years being jaken for trade, and a lug of 
five years being assumed for the stork of j'dd 
money to exeit ir.s influoneo : 


Gold Mfinry i>«r Hrad Kori“i(.;a 'I’tadr per IJead 
(World). (U.K.). 


1852 

6.3(1. 

lucrpiise, 

.. 

llS.57£n-7 

r 

Incieaseor Deejease. 

1861 

97d. 

34d. or 54" 

17*5 

£5-8 or 50;/ 

ISOb 

lOOd. 

12d. or 12 

ilS73 21 0 

3 ’5 or 25 ■< 

1877 

118(1. 

9d, or 8 

,1882 2U3 

-0-7 01-3% 

;1885 

I18d. 

Nil. 

IlSS'O n»-8 

-(>•5 or -2% 

1895 

134d. 

ICd. or 13;: 

! 19110 21-1 

1*3 or 6% 

!]1K)2 

16,3(1. 

29d. or 22% 

I|907 26 M 

5 -.3 or 25% 

CO 

I98d. 

85d. or 22% 

11013 80-5 

1 

4*1 or 16 


We get a rise in trade of 79 per cent in 
sixteen years, a fall of 6 jier cent in sevonteok 
yearn, and a rise of 61 i>cr eent in twenty-tlireo 
years, as compared with imn'casos in gold 
money of 73 per cent, 8 per cent, and 68 jmr 
cent reaj)ectively. % 

The perccntual changes are as close as could 
be expected, and there is indeed remarkable 
agiecment. To got the influence of the stock 
of gold money on prices, we have most ofl'oet 
if we select materials only, and wo then got, 
on Mr. Augustus Sau(*.rbeok’s index numbers, 
and taking again maximum or crisis yeai-s ; 


— # — 

Gold Money i)er Head 
(Woild). 

— 

Frier Materials 
(Sauorbock). 

1842 

1852 

1859 

1867 

1876 

1885 

1895 

1902 

1908 

60d. 

63d. 

92(1. 

107d. 

116d. 

118(1. 

184(1. 

163(1. 

I98d. 

Increase. 

13d.’or’26% 
29(1. or 46% 
16(1. or 16% 
9d.or 8% 
2d. or 2% 
l6d.orl4% 
29d. or 22% 
^.or22% 

1847 

1857 

1864 

1872 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1907 

1918 

86 

107 

119 

115 

84 

71 

80 

186 

91 

1 ucroase or Decrease. 

21 or *24% 

^ 12 or 11% 

-4 or- ft 
-81or-2,% 
-iaor-l5;J 

9 or 18% ‘ 

6 or 7% 

6or 6% 





There was thus a riis in prices of materials of 34 
per cent in twenty-five years, a fall of 38 per 
cent in the following eighteen years, and then 
a rise of 28 per cent in the last twenty-three 
years, as compared with advances in gold money 
of 114 per cent, 10 per cent, and 68 ]'er cent 
respectively — consideruLlei rises in the two 
perigds wjjon tht stock of gold money was 
advanciii^^rajjfdly, and a considorahlo fall in 
the intervening jieriod when it was virtually 
stationary. If food piices wore iuclndcd, 
tlu^o wouhl he •similar but less accentuated 
results, owing to the comparative sluggishness 
of food prices -a rise of 17 per cent from 1847 
to 1873, a fall of 35 per cent from 1873 to 
181)0, and a rise of 18 p?r cent from that year 
to 1913. 

The way in wliicih these cases swing to the 
gold-moiH'y }ien(liilum can perhaps bo belter 
• seen, cou]iled with other faetois, in the follow- 
ing grouping, a])pioxinialions being given in 
hiaekets where actual ligures are not available. 
, Thi fo il iffteivals represent successive station- 
ary, rising, stationary, and ifsing periods, and 
the^^^ (.ars chosen are years of maxima : 



182.> 

l.MT 

LsTH 

ISOO 

1013 

Gold moiK'y pei' lic.'id 

•-ad. 

50d. 

mod. 

11 8d. 

I08d. 

- ((1 .(j yivo'.sfMilK'r) 

TJ. K. toirtf |i( r liead 






;cT(t) 

(C3.0) 

(Cfi-.^) 

r2i-o 

rioxs 

C3n*5 

London baiikeis' cli'ai- 

(rip 

ri87 

£207 

£3'.0 

per liond 





Taxpav«'ri(’ incfjiiK s 

m 

.riu-o 

riT-G 

£1S*8 

£20 0 

per I'u'ad, U.K. 






W.'iKcs, U.K. (Index 

03 

rj.o 

87 

oop 

looi 

No.) 

i 




— .. 


— - 


— _ 

— 

Whol !Halej)rife ’ : iood 

1(115) 

10.') 

107 

7.') 

77 

WliuWaii. p.i(jOh : ma- 

(120) 

80 

114 

71 

01 

terials 

Wbol«*.‘>ale ])rloes : all I 

117i 

05 

111 

72 

• 

80 

tom iimdi ties | 






Bank rate (nine yairs'i 

4 37;r. 

•'{■54/.; 

3*30/„ 

3*10,:, 

4-2S"; 

avt’rBi'(’) 1 







The jigures were, of cimrse, still adecud 
by the neariress of the Napoleonic wars. The 
only Jiotablo exception to the general rule that 
tliose factoi’s follow the lead of gold money is 
to bo found in the case of the bank rate 
between 1847 and 1873. 

It can then be said with confidence that the 
stock of gold money (as the representative of 
nion*ey or credit in thoj^arge^ sense) has a 
very material, indeed dominating, inlluence in 
rcs]iect of trade, prices, and other economic 
factors. 

The increase in the stock of gold money per 
head was especially prominent during the war, 
owing to the restricted* demaml on the. annual 
production of gold by industry and India, and 
it roachad 238d. in 1916, 246d. in 1916, 261d. 
in 191f, and 26 8d. in 1918. From then the 
figures arc likely to lafiso. The gold produc- 
tion for the near future can ho mcamireil to a 
certain degre^and, taking seven-year intervals 
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from the last figure given in tlie foregoing 
tables, we sho^d get as a picture of the 
possibilities : 

r.U5 Gold money 238fl. per head. Increase 404, or 
1‘>22 „ 2fl0d. „ „ 22(1. or 0% 

1'J29 „ 270(1. „ „ 101. or 4% 

We arc therefore probably approaching another 
period (as was oxj>erienced between 1873 and 
1890) when one would in uormal times expect 
stationary trade and falling prices (as compared 
with wliat they would have been if there had 
been no (heat War), but there is still time, 
owing to the five-year lag, for the pre-war rise 
in prices to make fuitlier headway, though 
under cover of and conecaled })y the abnormal 
(and partly pa[»er) i)ricrs produced by the war. 
This does not of course mean that the war 
prices will not bo greatly i educed, nor does it 
take account- of any special depression produced 
by the efiects of the war. 

Apart fiom the production jtrior to the dis- 
covery of America (estimated, but evidently 
Tar too moderately, at £20,000,000 and 
£10,000,000 lespeetively), the output of gold 
and silver has reached the stupendous total of 
£6,200,000,000, of which two-thirds has been 
obtained siiuje 1850 : 





IVropiitaj'o 


G(jld at 84/111 

SilvHr at Com- 

of Value. 


p(!r line o£. 

meicml Value. 

— 





Gold. 

Silver. 

1 1- S-IO'IO 

£103,000,000 

£19.5, 000, IKK) 

31 -5% 

05*5% 

iiiiii-noo 

124,000,000 

31H, 011(1, (MIO 

28 -o;^ 

72 *0;^ 

1701-1800 

200,001 MK 10 

488,000,000 

34*7% 


1801-1851) 

102,000,000 

280,000,000 

30*7;.'. 

03*3% 


£(>49,000,000 

£1,281,000,000 

33*0% 

06-4^ 

1851-1000 

1,421,000,000 

801,000,000 

04 -0“; 

30*0/ 


£2,070,000,000 

£2, 082, IKK), 000 

49*8 

50 2Z 

1001-1920 

1,055,000,000 

510,000,000 


33 -6, „ 


£3,725,000,000 

£2,502,000,000 

j 59-2% 



Up to 1850 the ju-opovfions were fairly constant 
at oiie-tliird for gold ami two-thirds for silver. 
Since that time these pi'oportions have been 
more than reversed (partly because of the 
decline in the i>rico of silver since the Gorman 
demonetisaiiou of 1871-73); the output values 
of tiio two metals to 1900 were equal, and gold 
has iiowtt i^roiig load. 

Fnor to 1792 most (jountries had the silver 
standard. The United States, United Kingdom, 
and France adopted tlie double standard 
betw'ceii 1792 and 1803, and the United King- 
dom was the. pioneer^ in adopting the gold 
stam^rd in 1816, though itr^vas not until 
after the ou^uriiig of Californian and 
Austi-aliaii gold that, commencing with 
Gojmany in 1871, the ^post important 
countries followed its cxainjile. The way in 
which the double standard and then the gold 
standard have swept o\ er the world is indicated 
in the following list of changes : 



Silver 

Btaiidarti. 

Double Standardn 

Gold Slandai-d. 

1792 


United States 


1798 


United Kiiigdoiii 


1808 


Franco 


1810 

Russia 



1816 



United Kingdom 

1835 

India 



1844 


Turkey 


1817 

lIollaTul 



1849 



Brazil 

1850 


Switzerland 

Poi tugal 

1864 



1857 

Austria 



1862 


Italy 


1867 

rinugary 

Rou mania 


1867 

18(58 

Mexico 

Spam 


1869 

Japan 



1871 

Russia 

Gorinaiiy 

1871 

1873 


Japan 

United Stales 

1873 



Don mark 

1873 



Sweden 

1873 



Norway 

1875 


iloil'and 


1878 


Servia 


1880 


Bulgaria 


1881 


Argentina 

1885 



Egypt 

1892 



Austria-llungai> 

1896 



Uosta Rica 

1897 



Russia 

1897 


1 

Japan 

1899 


India 

I’eru 

1901 



1905 


Mexico 


1916 


L 

TurUev 


To-day Ohiiia is practically the only imporlaiit 
couritjy on a silver basis, and many of tbe 
double - standard countries have in cHect a 
jrold standard. This is the case with Franco, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Mexico, and India; 
fchougli as a result of the war a great many 
uations have, temporarily at least, superseded 
the gold by a paper standard. 

One of tlio results of tbe war was to .stop 
the circulation of gold in most gold -using 
countries, and to collect it, s^' faii^as it was not 
hoarded into the central banks.^' Tlie follow- 
ing table shows the gold holdings oi the world’s 
state banks and treasuries before the war, after 
the Armistice, and at June 1920, the figure for 
the Imperial Bank of Russia after 1913 being 
necessarily roughly estimated in the absence ol 
published figures. The table excludes varyus 
banks which at Doceinher 1913 wo^ld have 
added jHjrliajjs £70,000,000 to the total : 

(In Millions of Pounds.) 

Doc Dec, .luiic 

mis. 1920. 

Panic of France . . ^140.3 21 U l 228-.0 

o.iik of BuglaniP(mcludin}? • 

currency notes cover) . 85# 108'5 Mii-4 

Bank of Spain . . . 19-2 891 98-1 

Imperial Bank of Russia . 151 <1 (?)6R() (?)40-0 

ReichB])anl*(Gernwiy) . 68-7 113 1 r>4'> 

Netherlands Bank . . 12-6 57 5 530 

Banlfc of Italy . . fl-S 32 7 32 2 

Swiss National Bank . . 0-8 16 0 21'3 

Bank of Swpflnii . . . 5 '' 15 9 14-5 

National Bank of Denmark . <^2 10-8 12-7 



Dec. 

1913. 

Dec. 

1918. 

Juno 

1920. 

National Bank of Belgium . 

10-0 

10-7 

10-7 

Aiistro-Hungari.an Bank 

51-7 

110 

11-0 

Bank of Norway . 

2-6 

6-7 

8-1 

Total Euroiio . ^ . 

^2-7 

759 7 

726 1 

United Status Treasury 

26e'0 

52,''-0 


Aigeiitina (Uaja do Cotivei- 




siou) 

4(5 2 

ro8 

88-.5 

Total Ameiica 

812 2 

.580-3 

528-.5 

Bank of Japan . 

22-’6 

72-6 

oio 

Indian Treasury . 

21-3 

13-2 

806 

Total Asia 

4 3 9 

85 8 

128-6 

Dominion Gevt,, Treasicy . 

23-7 

25 0 

21-0 

Cliarten'd Banks of Canada . 

7-8 

15 5 

16-6 

Common weal Ul Bank . 

4-5 

21 3 

23-9 

Total Colonies . 

.3i5-0 

61 8 

Cl-4 

Grand Total . 

9118 

1487-6 

1 1444-7 
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Thus during the five war year^ Ki^jopc added 
£207,000,000 to its stato bank l^oldings, * 
tbe United Stales Treasury and Argentina 
£208.000,000, and jAsia and the Colonics 
£08,000,000. Tile United States as a whole 
(including banks and in circulation) rose from 
£392,000,000 (25 ]>cr cent of tlie world’s 
.stock of gold money) at the end of 1913 to 
£051,000,000 (34 per cent of the Avluld’s stock) 
at the end of 1918, falling to £553,000,000 
(28 ]»cr cent of the woild's stock) eighb-en 
mouths later. The period since tlio Armis- 
tice is rem ukalile for the loss of gold liy 
the United Stales and Cermany, and for 
the gain in Argentina, .lajain, and the United 
Kingdom. 

‘During the six and a lialf years to June 
1920 the writer estimates that the world’s 
stock of gdd nioiiey iucrea.'-ed £353,000,000 
out of new production, while the stock in tlie 
state banks and tieasuries tabulated yicrcased 
by £500,000,000, so that the amount in 
private hanks, hoarded and in circulation, 
should have fallen by £147,000,000. The 
latter 1 eduction would be proportionately far 
greater in particular countries. Tlie gold in 
the United Ivingdom at 30th June 1914 
amounted to £161,000,000 {First Interim 
KrjiiP't of the Committee on Currency /ind 
Fm-Upi Frchii'^ycs 9ii^er the JUrer,, Cd. 9182, 

J 918), of which £38,000,000 's at the Bank 
of England, £45,000,000 in otliet banks, and 
£78,000,000 in the hands of the public. 
Taking the two latter figures to have been 
reduced to £50,000,000 at 30th June 1920, 
and adding £146,000,000 then at the Bank of 
England, there was a total of £196, 000,00b, 
which is £35,000,000 moio than bofbre the 
war. The Bank of England’s holding- has 
since inernu.scd beyond <fciio £150,000,000 re- 
commended to be stored in the Central Insti- 
I tution by the Cmrcncy Commission of W18. 





Ill tlio latter ])art of the war and since to 
the time of writing, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and practically all countries 
except Australia (where gold does not circulate 
at })res<!nt) and Mexico, have ceased to coin 
gohl. This, of course, is n^'rely hecause gold, 
as a^result^ of tlfb war, no longer circulates 
excej)t iii,Mcxfbo, and only to a minor extent 
in other countries. It will be many years 
probably before gold money is in active 
cirefilation, but meanwhile it forms a rather 
slender “cover” for the immense ainounla 
of ])aper money wliieh have resulted from 
the war, and the aim of all countries must 
bo to get back to an elfictivo gold standard 
as soon as ])OHsiblo. j. k. 

* UOSCHEN, (iEoiiGE Joachim, Viscount 
(18^1-1907), was educated at Rugby and 
Ox ford, where he took a lirst class in 1 /Her is 
J/i(%anioribus. Ills father was a partner in 
the financial house of Frnhling and Guschen, 
,uhiJi ho joined immediately on his leaving 
Oxfor<l. •He soon became ^ director of the 
Ran^ T England, and cnteied Parliament in 
1863. Into Lord Gosch on’s brilliant career in 
Parliament and the many services he rendered 
to the country, especially as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, it is not the ])Iaco to enter hete. 

an econ( 4 nist lie is known by his masterly 
book on yVo Thonj of the Foreign KroJmnges^ 
which, written eaily in his business life, is still 
the text'ltook on the subject, llcimts and 
t>pecr]u's on Load Ta-eation followed in 1872, 
and wiLs one of the lii'st books to call attention 
to this very imjiortant subject, a.s inijiortant in 
its w'ay as ini]»orial taxation. In tlio volume 
of FsMiiff: ‘nid Addresses on Economic Quesfi^P'^ 
published in 1905, Lord Goscheii brougiii, 
together his most imjiortant minor writings 
and speeches eii these subjects, among which 
may bo specially mentioned the address lie 
delivered^ ill 1883 to the Phdosojdiical 8oci ly 
of Edinbuvgff on Laossez Fain; and Oovermnent 
Infe.rfhre7ur, in which he showed his alarm at 
the rapid advance of state socialism. Rusiijes 
these. Lord Gosehen read a jiaper before the 
Institute of Bankers on April 18, 1883, on 
2'he FrohahU llcsidfs of an Jnerease in th-c 
Furehasiwj Poircr of Gold. Speaking as he 
did^it a time xvhen the ^nual supply of gold 
had fallen otf from £3^000,^00 a year in 
1852, the first year after the gold discoveries, 
to about £20,000,000 a year, and following on 


HAGUE CONFERENCES (1899-1920). 
The first Hague*Couferenco was an assembly of 
roprescigbativeB from twenty -six of the inde- 
pendeigt aild civilised states of the world. They 
came together at the Hague on May 18, 1899, 
on the invitation of tlie Netherlanc|| Govern - 
ment — the prime mover being the Emperor 
Nicholas II, #PRussia, who, in August 1898, had 


a fresh demand for the precious metal through 
the cstablishmeiTt of new gold currencies 
in Germany, Italy, and the United States, 
the increase in the i»urchasing power of 
gold occupied the mind of many almost as 
much as its dej)reciation had done in 1848. 
This ]>aper was a valuable contribution to the 
elucidation of the extremely dillicult and 
complicated questions involved in the then 
]»osition of matters. Lord Gosehen also pub- 
lushed a biograjdiy of his grandfather, the 
publisher of Goethe and Schiller. 

In 1890 the Royal Economic Society was 
founded. Lord Gosehen holding the office of 
]>residcnt fiom that year till the date of his 
death. 

The princijjal part of his economic work, 
however, was not done in his writings, but in 
Parliament, where, afterhokling high ofliccunder 
various administrations, he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Salisbury being Prime Minister, 
#nd between February 1887 and June 1892 
he produced and carried through six budgets 
in succession. In addition to these he con- 
ducted in 1888 the immense operation of the 
convereion of the greater j)art of the National 
Debt, in round figures £558,000,000, from 3 
jier cent, first to 21 per cent, and then in 1903 
to 2| per cent, by which a saving of about 
£2,800,000 a year was made. The reform of 
the gold coinage, also executed during his 
term of office, though a much smaller thing 
in itself, w'as by no means unimportant, with- 
drawing as it did some £47,000,000 light- 
weight coins from the circulation — a work of 
great convenience to every one in the country, 
as the condition of the coin of the realm 
enters into the convenience of the whole 
po]>uhition. 

Lord Go.schen was o]»po8od to Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlainy,}»olicy of tariff reform, but he 
defended the^einqiosition by Lord St. Aldwyn, 
then Sir Michael llicu .-P^ach, of the Is. duty 
on corn, though he was hostile to any large 
levy of rf' cnuo by taxes on food. 

A career sjient as Lord Gosehen ‘s was, partly 
in political and jiartly in business activity, 
necessarily leaves behind it few written records 
in comp^rispn with its importance, but those 
who knew Inm will long remember his force of 
character and great acuteness of mind, joined 
with a width of judgment which rendered his 
opinions most valuable and iniluential. 

prjjfBsed an In^national Conference with the 
twofold aim of checking and eventually reduc- 
ing national armaments, and dovisiuf^means for 
averting wars “by the empldymont of pacific 
methods of international diplomacy.” .The 
humanitarian enthusiasm of the young Tsar was, 
of courae, prono\y|ced foolish and impractical, 
But public opinion was touched by its dramatic 



expression and evident sincerity ; and there wore 
statesmen of experience who delt that the evils 
so forcibly described in the Russian rescript 
were cajmble of abateniont, if not of removal. 
When a detailed progi’amme was published in 
January 1899, it became evident that the scope 
of the proposed Conference had been enlarged 
by the inclusion of many subjects connect'd 
with the laws and customs of warfare. These 
were maitcra which appealed strongly to those 
who piidcd themselves on being practical as 
well as })rogressive. Accordingly, when the 
Conference met many of the delegates who had 
come to tiic llagnie expecting to take j>ai‘t in a 
useless emission of jnous hopes and l)enevolent 
aspirations were booh conviimed, to (piote the 
expressive words of Lord Pauiicefote’s despateh 
of July 31, 1<S99, that “with a little good-will 
it would be jjossihle to arrive at a common 
understanding on some of the questions jn-o- 
pounded.” In fact, all of them were dealt 
with more or less successfully, except that of 
disarnianient or the liniitatioii of armaments ; 
and, to quote again from the despatch previously 
oiled, “in the brief sj)aee of two months, a 
gi'cat international woik was acoomplished, 
fraught with the highest promise for the advance- 
ment of civilisjition and the good of mankind.'’ 

Hut in reality the Confereiieo w'on its greatest 
triumph by the mere fact of mooting and record- 
ing its wish that another Coufoience should 
assemble in the near future. It thus endeavoured 
to provide the society of nations with a legisla- 
tive or quasi-legislative body. After some hesita- 
tion statesmen came to take for granted that a 
second Hague Conference must euiue together 
before long. The vigorous initiative of President 
Roosevelt of the United S^‘l;es of America 
brought matters to a liead, though he soon 
surrendered the leading paT t to tho Russian 
Emperor. Delays weio caused, fii-st by the 
Russo-Japanese W'ar of 1904 19^ and after- 
iivards by tho Pan-American (Jongre.ss of 1900, 
but, nevertheless, the second Hague Conference 
met in Juno 1907, and sat till October 18, 
1907. Forty-six pow ers w^re represented at it, 
as against twenty-six at the previous asseml)ly. 
Just as the first Conference a.isumed that it 
would soon be followed uy another, so thcs.'cdid 
Conference assumed that similar • gaS^heiings 
would take }»laco in future. It regarded itself 
as a world parliament, and made some kind 
of rudimentary provi-^ion for the periodical 
assembly of a scries of successors, in order that 
they might deal as reg^Jar organs of civilised 
’’unianity wilhvt^ collective concerns. |Tlie 
importance ol these steps caij*Tiardly be over- 
estimated. They have been taken quite quietly 
by men, mast of w^orn were driven by forces tky 
harsily coini»rehendcd towards aiin.s of wliich 
they ‘were scar-Jy conscion-?. 'flioy are a 
natural development of internatiouaj society. 
The> are, th^-rejore, fi>r moro*!ikely to bo pci- 


manent than if they had bSen forced on by one 
masterful will, however just and good. Their 
full significance lies in the distant future. But 
vve can discern oven now that in the ethical 
sphere they mcr.n that justice and reason are to 
count for more, and brute force for less, and 
that in the (‘conoi'nic sphere they promise a 
fuller scojie for P'c productive and Gonstrifjtivo 
energies of iiiau kind. 

Tlie first Hague Conference drew up three 
conventions, jiassed three declarilions, gave 
expression to six wishes, and acUqdcd with 
unanimity a resolution to the effect that the 
restriction of inililary hiidgefs was “extremely 
desirable for the inevease of iho material and 
moral w'elfare of mankind.” This iv.solutiori 
W'as conlirmed by the seianid Conference, with 
the addition that “in view of the fact that 
military charges have been considerably in- 
creased in all eountrie.s since that year, 11^99,*^ 
the Conference declares that it is highly desirable 
that the Covcrnmeiits should resunity^he serious 
study of this question.” The HrilishCoyeriiment ' 
(lid its best to scftnre a more practical ro.^nlt ; 
hut tho more iho matb-r was examined the more 
dilficiilt did it .seem in the ])revailing state of 
feeling to limit the activity of independent 
stales ill providing themselves with means of 
defence. There mu.st be niiich less of mutnal 
sn.spicion, and much more of hiimadltariaii /.ea!, 
before such restraints can be imjmsed by general 
a.sseiit and with a fair pros[icct of general 
observance. Meanwliile, piogress is possible 
on tlio lino of providing ollnu- means fhaii war 
for th(! Hettloinont of international di.'^imies. 
When the vast majority of (]uai rels are adjn.sted 
witliout war, pofdes will fir.®! grow restive 
under economic bin dens wJiieli every year be- 
come less necessary for the ]»rot(*ction of national 
inteix'ste, and then find ways to diminish tho 
intoh table strain. 

The second Hague Conferenee W'a% greater 
than the first, not only in .si.^e, bnt^ii attempts, 
in achievements, and in failures. It produced 
no less than fhirleen eonvontu-ns. It renewed 
tho three deelaratioirs of its predecessor. It 
passed, as we have seen, a resolution on dis- 
aimaiiiciit, and it r(!gistercd five wishes. But 
it tried in vain to reach an agi’oement on tho 
law of contraband and blockade ; it prcMi^d 
unable to .stttlf^ tlflr. vexed qnestiqai of tho 
destruction of jjrizcs at sea ; a it laid down 
most impel fict rules wdth regard to submorino 
minus and tluj duties of neutral states in maritime 
warfare. Among the best results of its four 
months’ activity may lie mentioned tho pro- 
hibition of the honibardment by naval forces ojf , 
undefended ports and coasts, the establishment 
of the immunity of inshore fisheries aj|d\ut^or- 
ised mail bags, and the improvement of the 
work of tho previous Itonferenco in matters 
connected Vi th the laws of warfare on land and 
the application of the principles •( the €lenevf| 



Oonyention to warftre at sea. Kestrictions of 
space oomiwl the omission of many other topics 
which wore dealt with more or less successfully 
by the delegates at the Hague. International 
courts, however, are too im})ortant to bo 
omitted. 

The Conference of 1899#created a so-called 
Pern^jincnt «Coi^t*of Arbitration, eon.sisting of 
four menib?^ nominated by each of tl»e signatory 
powers ; and when two states agreed to resort 
to t^iis court they were to create their tribunal 
by choosing th(;ir*judges from the general list. 
Failing agreement on tlicir ])art, each of tliem 
was to select two arbitrators fiom the list, and 
the four so appointed wgre to choose a fifth. 
In reality, the Conference merely created the 

j machinery by which a temporary tribunal 
might bo established. It is dillienlt to call 
siieh a body “Permanent ” since it only comes 

• int(^ existenee for tlio trial of a partieular 
case, and it is equally difficult to call it a 
“Court,” since the judges are chosen by the 

• j arties ioxbo dispute, and are to give their 
tloeisi mjf not necessarily onltbe strict and im- 
parf^u-i a] (plication of legal prineijdos. It is 
an arbitral tribunal for “the sottlemciii of 
dilferences boLween States by judges of tlieir 
own choice and on llie basis of respect for law,” 
which Tiiay be very dilfcrcnt frem the applica- 
tion of le|fd principles in municipal courts, 
between 1899 an I 1907 several eases were 
snbmitl.e<l to the Hague tribunal. The credit 
of providing the first of them rests with the 
United States, whose Covernment in 1902 re- 
ferred t<) a coni'- of arbitrators, eonslituted 
according to the pro\isu)ns of the Hague con- 
voutiun, long-stamping dispute with Mexico as 
to the proi'cr destination of what was called t’ 
Pious Fund of California. Tlio Venezuelan Jn- 
deniuities case followed. (Sreat Britain and 
Franco were concerned in the Muscat Dhows 
case, and ,Iap‘'.n and several other states in the 
Perpetual Leases case. So mucli satisfacti n 
was felt \nth the decisions, that a strong 
desire arose for the furiiier development of tlie 
princiide of aibHratioii. The ariangements of 
1899 weredefcctivo in two im])ortani](articulars. 
They bound no ]>ower beforehand to place its 
case before a court, and the court they provided 
wa^ left in a very nebulous condition. The 
second Conference endoa^urex^to remedy both 
these defeets. It attempted to formulate a list 
of subjects which the ])OAvcra would bind them- 
selves by treaty to refer to arbitiation ; and it 
endeavoured to create a ])crmanent court ready 
at any moment to deal with whatever case might 
be brought before it by international litigants. 
The difficulties were too gi*eat to be overcome. 
Some ftose out of procedure, some referred to 
the pftistitutions of varioin states, some were 
connected with the (mforcement of awards on 
recalcitrant litigants, and some weredue to the 
insifltence by the smaller states on absolute 


equality with the greater powers as regai*ds the 
coiisti|ution of tl^ court. T. J. L, ; u. H. l. B. 

One of the objections to the Convention of 
1889 was removed by that of 1907. The 
method by which three disinterested arbitrators 
may bo ajipointed makes a nearer approach to 
a judicial tribunal. Nevertheless, in spite of 
ilm inq^erfections wliich remained, resoi t to this 
tribunal continued. 

In 1909 the award was issued in the Casa- 
blanca case, in wliicb the j>artie.s were France 
and Cermany, and of the (Jiisbadarna case 
between Norway and Sweden. These cases 
were followed by ilie North Atlantic Coast 
FishoricH ease, between Great liritain and the 
United States ; the Irinoeo Steamship Company 
case, between tlieUnitt'd States and Venezuela; 
the Savarkar case, between France and Great 
briUin ; the Canevaro ease, between Italy and 
Peru ; the lliis.sian Indemnity case, between 
Russia and Turkey ; the (.'urtbage and Manoiiba 
ca.scs, between France and Italy ; and the Island 
tf Timor case, betw'ccn the NeLlierlands and 
Portugal. 

Moreover, in eomplianeo with the Convention 
for the Pacilic Settlement of International Dis- 
](utcs, eases bav<- been eiilrnsted to Commissions 
of Inquiry, invested not merely with tlie duty 
of determining tlie facts in di-sidite, but of 
finding liability as well. 

Thus on the suggestion of France, and ac- 
cepted by Groat Britain and Russia, a Com- 
mission of Inquiry was apjioiiit'-d in the Dogger 
Bank case in 1904. Anotl)»er Commission was 
that to settle the ro.speetive claims of France 
and Italy in the Tavignano, Camonna, and 
Gaulois coses in 1912. 

An luternatioiuil Prize Court was also sought 
to bo established by tlio Conference of 1907. 
Hitherto the validity of captures at sea had 
been tried in the courts of the belligerent 
captor. Consequently, eacli maritime state 
had its owii prize law, which sometimes 
differed from tliat foliuwa 1 by other states in 
important particulars. 

Ity Coiiveutiou XII., an appeal might be 
taken from the judgment of a National Prize 
Court to the Prize Court at the Hague. This 
provision Avas considered to eonfliet with the 
constitution^ of the United Slates. It W'as 
therefore proposed by Senator Root that the 
question at issue between the Governments, 
and not the judgment of the National Court, 
.should bo submitted to the international Prize 
Court. This modilication of the Convention 
tvaa contained in f Protocol signed Sep- 
t^imier 19, lff¥((?, by thirteen l^Avers and siib- 
scqiieiitly signed by every signatory of the 
original Convention. ^ 

In spite of this modifieatJon, however, and 
of the fact that the Convention received the 
approval of the London Naval Conference, 
1909, the Conviction has never boon ratified. 



This was due partly to the fact that tlie Declara- 
tion of London, 1910, the result of the Naval 
Conference, was itself never ratified, and'partly 
to the failure of the signatories to agi’ce upon 
the method of appointment of the judges. 

It has not been generally recognised that 
none of the Conventions of the Conferoiicc of 
1907 woi’o legally binding on any of the bel- 
ligerents during the war. This was due to a 
clause contained in each of the. Conventions, 
declaring that its provisions are only a])p]icable i 
to the contracting parties when all the belligor- I 
ents arc parties. 

Among the belligerents, at the outbreak of 
the late war, wdio had not ratified the Conven- 
tions of 1907, were Ibilgaiia, Italy, Montenegro, 
Serbia, and Turkey ; consequently, none of the.se 
Conventions were binding on any of the belli- 
gerents. Hut since the Conventions of the 
Conference of 1899 had been ratified by all the 
belligerents, it was generally agreed that they 
were binding upon the belligei-ents since they 
had been ratified by all of them. And .sinea. 
the great majority of the pi’ovisions of the 
Convention of 1907 were merely declaratory 
of the existing International I^aw and Cu.stom, 
the fact that the Conventions were not strictly 
apjilicahle was immaterial, since the.se pro- 
visions, aiMirt from any Convention, h wl long 
bceti recognised as part of the Law' of Nations. 

Moreover, the Hritish, French, Cerinan, and 
other lh’i;io Courts treated the Conventions of 
1907 as if they were legally in force, and in 
the determination of cases involving the claims 
of enemy subjc cts they accorded to them the 
benefit of rights claimed under any of tlm 
Conventions, ])rovide<l the state of which they 
’vere subjects was a jiai ty thereto. 

The provisions of the Hague Convention re- 
lating to the treatment of jinsoni rs-of-war were 
in practice found to be very inadeijinite. A.s 
early as January 1916 an agreement was 
reached between the Fremh K*id Cerman 
governments for the leeiprocal repatriation 
of civilian prisoners under 17 and over 5f», as 
well as those unfit for military service. 

After protracted negotiations, early in 1916 
an arrangement for the exchange and repatria- 
tion of wounded or sick prisoners iiennanently 
incapacitated was concluded between ^lie 
British and German governments. * * 

Later, an agreement was reached between 
Great Britain and Geirnany for the transfer of 
British and German w'ounded and sick prisoners 
to Switzerland, on the lines of a similar agree- 
ment already in force beljveen the French ami 
Gorman govemnUinls. ^ % 

b ' the Anglo-German Agreement, concludfc*d 
at the Hague, July 2, 1917, an agroenient 
was reached whereby it was agreed that certaili 
combatant and civilian prisoners-of-war to the 
mimbfir not exeecd’ng 16,000 should, by the 
consent of the Netherlands Government, be 


interned in Holland, apd that additional 
prisoners should be sent to Switzerland. 

It was also a term of tliis Convention that 
reprisals should only tak(! ]>laco after at least 
four weeks’ notice. 

In April 1918 a further agreement was 
reached between Hie French and Gcrmfiii 
govoi‘nmcnt.s, whereby nbn - cpmini.sijioned 
olllcers and men who had been ir captivity 
not le.ss than 18 months w'erc to bo repatri- 
ated, and ollieiTs to be interued in Switzerland. 
This agreement was made applicable to BelgVum. 

By the Anglo-(5ermaii Agreement, concluded 
at the Hague, July 14, 1918, a somewhat 
similar agreement was reached between the 
British and Coiman f^overimicuts. 

On June 16, 1990, an International Com- 
mittee of eminent juiists, appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations, met at the 
Hague, and on .Inly 21 jueseiited a scheme 
for the establislimcnt of a I’ennanent Cour^ of 
Intoruational dustiee. 

Till, scheme embiaeed lour jifineijtal snbjeet.s, , 
viz. the compo.siiioii of the ('onrt ; the aiiilnt 
of il.s juri.sdiction ; the law' to lie admiuisteCed ; 
and the practice oi' iirocedure of the Con i t. 
The rock upon wlii-li all .schemes for an In- 
ternational Courlof.liistice had hitliei'to .suffered 
shipwreck, viz. cxi'e.ssivc regard to tlie doelriiio 
of tlie cijualit.y of states, w'as avoided, by sat^- 
fying the leprescntatives of the smaller stales 
that equality meant "qual .sovereignty, tluj 
right of eveiy state to be considcied as an 
individual equally with eM'ry otlier state, but 
not that every .stale had an eqiinl position in 
the world, and that for jiraelieal ieason.s the 
huger .states must have s|>eeiiil eomsideration. 

^The judge.s are to I'e eleoted, regardle.ss of 
their nationality, fi'oiii amongst persons of liigh 
moral character, wlio posses.s the ipialilications 
reqiiir'^'d in their resfiective countiie.s, for ap- 
jiointiiient to the highe.st judicial office, or arc 
juriscon.snlts of leeognised competence fn Inter- 
national Law. The A.s.s(‘mbly and^Hie Council 
must eaeh frame a U.st of pioposed judges from 
those jiersons nominated by the national gi'oupfl 
in the Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration, and those judges ujion whom both 
bodies agree are. to be elected ; so far as there 
arc differences, further lists arc to bo submitted. 
If no agi'cement is readied, a Committee* of 
Conciliation coiRpose!!'?'' of three mifflibers ap- 
jiointed by the Assembly, auu \reo by the 
Council, may be formed for the purpose of 
choosing one name for each seat still vacant. 
If this committee fails to reach agreement, the 
judges already elected shall proceed to fill the 
vacant seats by selection from ‘amongst those 
candidates who have obtained votes eitJier in 
the Assembly or in the Council. « 

It will be noted that ^le Permanent Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration is retained un- 
altered. lis functions are quite distiiiot from 
•k 



those of the liitorimtioiial Court of Justice. It 
is purely an arhiiral trihnnal, whereas the latter 
is purely a judicial tribunal. The seat of the 
court is at the Haf,uic, where the president and 
registrar must riiside. The jurisdiction of the 
court is con lined to litigation between stab's. 
An individual as siudi hns*no Uu'hh sfandi, but 
as ^ inat^icr of* i'lct most disputes between 
states arise ou\ of complaiiils where wrong has 
been done ])y one state to individuals or classes 
in their state. 

*l^y article 3‘J|itlie court is o])cn to the, states 
referred to in the covenant and such others lus 
shall become members of the League of Nations. 

By aiticle 33, when a disjmte has arisen 
between states and it ha? been found imjiossible 
to settle it by diplomatic means and no agi ce- 
ment lias been made toeboo.se another jurisdic- 
tion, the ])arty com]»laining may bring tlio 
coni]>laint before tlie court. 

And by article 34, the court has jurisdiction 
b.'tweeu states wliieli are members of the League, 
to heal i?id determine oases of a legal nature^ 
ooneerifing (a) the intcr]»r|fation of a treaty ; 
(/<)! .ay (prestion of International Law' ; (r) tlie 
existence of any fact whicli, if cstablislied, would 
constitute a brencli of an mternational obliga- 
tion ; (ft) the nature and extent of leparalion 
to be made foi the breaeli of an international 
^obligatioivi; (a) the iiiterju'etation of a .sentence 
[lassed by tiie c<'1m t. 

The court lias jilso jtowTr to take eognisaiiee 
of all disputes of any kind wliicb may bo sub- 
mitted to it by gcner.al or particular convention 
between the parties. 

Artieles 33 and 3 1, bowawer, have not been 
aeceidts^ bv tiie Council and have been re [daced 
by a nt’," text, keeping the eoni]a*tenco of 4hc 
court W'ithin the limits of the covenant ai.<i 
treaties in force. 

The huv to be administered by the court is 
by artii le 3;*) to be derived from the following 
sources, \ i/.. : — 

(a) Po.'^ive treaties. 

0) The accepted eoiumon law of nations, 
r) Tlie general principles ol' law, recognised 
by civilised nations. 

(d) Judicial decisions and the teachings of 
the most highly <pialifie<l ])uh!icists of the 
various nations. 

’Following the ]irewlciit of the Sujireme 
Court of the United lffiites,?,lierc is no coftf- 
pnlsory jurisdiction. It is true that states 
have been known not to aj»pcar before the 
Supreme Court of tlie United States, but it is 
significant that nevertheless the decisions of 
that court have never, been disobeyed. 

The procedure is by the well-established 
inetli#d obtaining in arbitration luoceodings, 
viz. •by case, counter -case, and reply. It 
consists of two par^, written and oral. The 
official language of the court is hVncli. The 
parties are represented by agents, and they may 


employ counsel or advocates to ap^iear in court. 
The hearing in court is to bo public. The 
judgment of tli? court shall state the reasons 
u])ou which it is ha.sed, and is final and without 
ajtpeal. It is, however, open to revision iij>oii 
the discovery of some new fact of a decisive 
nature. Unless otherwise decided by the 
court, each party bears its ow'ii costs. 

\ParL Papers^ CM. DfiSI, Misc. No. 1, 1899 ; 
CM. 3933, 1908; (M. 3s.')7, Misc. No. 1, 1908 ; 
(M. 4081, Mise. No. 4, 1908 ; (M. 4174, Misc. 
No. .5, 1908 ; Cd. 4175, Mise. No. 6, 1908 ; CM. 
8230, Misc. No. 17, 1916 ; Cd. 8590, Mise. No. 
12, 1917; Cd. 9147, Mise. No. 20, 1918. La 
Peuxihne Confernnr hifrrmdinncde dc. la Paix, 
Ads d Jhtnmctds, 1907. T. J, J/uvrence, If’ar 
u)id Neuindih/^ 1904 ; E. A. Wliittuck, Inter- 
iia/iaiml Dacimeids^ 190S ; Uolls, The Peace 
(\aiferener at the Hague, 1900; IVaree Higgins, 
The Jlagiit’ 'Cmifnrnces, 1909 ; Janies Brown 
Scott, The llaijae Paneentums and Dedaraiians 
of ISVU and 1U07 ; The Reports to the Hague 
Conferenecs if JSUU anti lUdJ, 1917 ; The Pro- 
eeedim/s of the Hague Peace Conferenres of JtSOO 
find 2d07: Translation of the (f trial Texts, 1920 ; 
'/'he Hague (hurt Regm'ts, 1910 ; Une Cour de 
Jus! tee Julerna/amale, 1918 ; Rrsolufioits of the 
ludilule of Interuahoval Law, 1910 ; Au Inter- 
national ('Jonrt of Justice, 1910; The Status if 
the Inlernalional (Amrl of Jusliee, 1916 ; Hans 
Wehherg, The Problem tf an, I nleruationaL (*ourt 
of Justice, 1918 ; Holland, Studies in Jitter- 
national Imw, 1898; Jxiws and Cu slants of War 
on Land, 1908 ; League of Nations, Official 
J irual, liraft Scheme for the Institution of the 
Pi rmaneut (Joud if Inti mat ional Justice, Sep- 
ttinher 1920.] (See INTERNATIONAL Law, tw'O 
articles.) H. H. L. B. 

HANSSEN, Ckorc (1 809-1 894), was horn at 
Hainhiirg and educated there until 1827, when 
he w'ent to Heidelberg University to study 
jiirisprudcuec and ])olitieal economy. Here he 
came under the infinenee of Rau. Later lie 
studied agri'^ulturo at Wurtemherg, and finally 
graduated at Kiel, wdiero also he lectured. In 
1831 he was appoiiu^d < > a post in the govern- 
ment <>7 Schleswig-Holstein at Copenhagen, and 
was nominated to the Chamber in 1835. In 
1837 he returned to Kiel as professor of 
Political l/'niiorayaiid Statistics; from 1842 he 
taught Political Economy at the University of 
Leipzig t^ll 1848, moving then to Gottingen, 
w'hero ho remained till his death — with an in- 
terval from 1800 to 1869, during wdiich he held 
a professorship at the Uiiivensity of Berlin and 
a post in the Royal Ptussia Bureau of Statistics. 
Ill 1809 ho resumed his profes.sorial chair at 
•Gottingen, which lufgavo uj^in 1884. 

• A(mcultur^\ioetrifil^ Cathedris Universitaium 
Vindicata, Jh'ssei'L iiwngtir., Altoueo, 1832. —Uber 
^ie Rrrichtvng von Spar/cassen nt^ besendet^cr 
RueJcsicht anf Uinddistrilete, Leipzig, 1845. — 
Agrarhistorische Ahhamihngen, 2 vols.^ 1880, 
1884 (his most important work). He also con- 
tributed largelyj^ periodicals and collective works. 



Many of his articles and works dealt with 
details of the economic position of Germany, 
with the duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and with 
agriculture. 

[See Economic Journal^ vol. v., Loudon, 
1895 . — llandworlerbuch dcr Stnatsivmcuscfia/ten, 
giving complete list of works, vol. iv., Jena, 1900.1 

HELM, Elt.tah (1837-1904), was the son 
of a Blackburn cotton-spinnerand manufacturer. 
He was educated at Whallcy Grammar School 
and at Blackburn. On leaving school ho 
entered the cotton trade, and spent a few years 
at Papiham, where he acquired a knowledge 
of cotton spinning and weaving. In 1855 ho 
entered a warehouse at Manchester, and con- 
tinued in the business until, in 1899, he was 
elected to the post of secretary of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, of which he 
had been director for three years. This 
appointment he held till his deatli in 1901. 

When a young man he attended the evening 
classes in Political Economy at Owens College, 
and here came under the inilucnce of Je\ons, 
and when the latter died Helm lectured at the 
college until his successor was ap}>ointed. He 
also lectured for a few sessions on Political 
Economy to the evening classes at the college. 
The honorary degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon him in 1902 by the Victoria University. 
Ho was an active memhor of the Manchc.sk‘r 
Statistical Society, of which he was president 
for the two sessions 1879-81. Mr. Helm was 
one of the chief authorities on the economies 
of the cotton industry, and was well known as 
journalist and author. He k'gan to write for 
the Manrhesier Guardian about 1875, and for 
many years mote leading articles on financial 
and commercial questions, e.siKJcially those 
relating to India, and on the cotton trade. 
He was also a frequent contributor to tlic Ktalisf, 
the New York Nation, and other commercial 
and financial journals in England and Ameiica. 

His chief writings are — 

Chapters in the Ilistory of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, 1899 . — Introdmetvm to 
Young's American Cotton IndvMnf, 1902. — The 
chapters on the Cotton Industry wliich appear in 
British Industries, Ashley, 1 903. — Contributions 
to the Manchester Statistical Society, published 
in the Transactions, on the Cotton Trade, Trarie 
Unions, Crise.s, Bimetallism, aic. — tiw* Joint 
Standard, 1894, attacking the monometallic sys- 
tem, and advocating the establishment of the 
joint standard. In this dictionary he wrote the 
articles on Children’s Labour, Cotton Famine, 
and the Manchester School. For many years 
be '^ndered much service a social worker in 
MaiiCiiester and dismet. j. h. j.* ,, 

HERRMANN, Emanuel^ (1839-1902), was 
bom at Klageufurt in Carinthia, and educated at^ 
his native place froih 1848 to 1856. He after- 
wards studied Juiuiprudonco, History, and 
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Natural Science at various Universities, finally 
proceetling to the degree of Doctor of Law at 
Gratz in 1862, and acquiring the right to 
lecture there in 1864. In 1865 he became a 
lecturer (Dozent) at the Technical University, 
and Professor at the Trade Schools, in Economics 
and Statistics, whil.d after various similar 
aj)})ointinenis he ohtaiiicd the ^ Prefessoras'iip 
of Economics and Financial SciepTb at the * 
Technical Academy at Vienna in 1871. He 
had, however, since 1861 been occupied wi^h 
work on the Civil Service, and In 1872, though 
he did not give up his ])rofessorial duties, ho 
became liead of the newly-formed departments 
for furtliering trade ancyndustry at the Austrian 
Board of Trado. His ]) 08 ition ajipears to have 
been somewhat similar to that liold by per- 
manent officials in England, as he served under 
and was controlled by the ministry of the day, 
and he a})pcar8 to have played a soniewl^fi: 
similar part in organising the work of his 
de])artmcut to that of Sir Rnbrrl. G^ffen atid 
others at the English Board of 'I’radc. The 
fir.st work of import.*nce that was undertaken 
was the foundation, a}>parently by Dr. An{!on 
Bauhaus under his direction, of a large number 
of the technical schools wliich did much for 
the jirosperity of many Austrian industries, 
and which liave been to a great extent copied 
by foreign countries. The cond it ion of 'Domestic < 
Industries in Au.stria apjiears to have occupied 
much of his thought, for he published an article 
entitled “ Hausindustrie ” on the subject in 
1873, and in his Tcchnische Fragcn und Pro- 
hlciiie dcr moilcrncn Volkswirtschaft, 1891, lie 
speaks of the sad impression he had obtained 
of their condition. In 1 882 ho was elected to 
Pro^c8sor.ships in Economics and Finance, in- 
cluding one at tho Viennese Technical Uni- 
versity, and his retirement from tho Board of 
Trade in thi.s year had been preceded by his 
ahseuco during 1881 on a long fur|pngh, 
devoted to tho study of njq»liod nhemistiy. 
He still continued to hold the title oT Imperial 
Privy Councillor conferred on him in 1874, and 
before his death also became Aulic Councillor 
(Hofrath). He is one of the two men to bo 
credited with tho invention of the Postcard, 
After his retirement ho still ooiitinued to 
publish books at fairly frequent intervals, son^ 
of the most impo{taiit^^eing writtcuhbetween 
1882 and 1896. 

His "work at the Austrian Board Of Trade 
seems to have influenced his development as an 
economist. His earlier works, though showing 
signs those technical and other interests 
that are so marked in his later nnes, are yet 
mainly — as, for instance, the Allgmneins Wirt* 
schaftslchre, 1868 — of a theoretical oharc^ter. 
He seems, indeed, to have conceived of a 
geneml system of economics, with narrower 
applications » to narrower areas. **He had 
especially in view in his work the relationa of 



teolinical to industpial developments, and also 
the creation of a system in which Universal 
Economics should be the basis, and national 
and communal economy the superstructure” 
(Handworterbiich tier StantswissmscJm/ten, q. v. ). 
In his later works, and especially after his 
retirement from ilip Hoar(k of Trade, liis devo- 
tioi^ to tichnioitl (|uesti(uis connected with 
Economit ^cicnce and their apjdic.ation to it 
was most marked. 

Ilis chief works were; — AJhjemdm Wirt- 
schaftshhre, 186 ^. — Theurie der VemkMnmy vimi 
loirtsclwftHcJu'n Slaiid/nnikte, 1868, 3rd ed. 
1897. — Leiffadm der Wi/rl.schafttilehrc, 1870. — 
MmUdurhilder am dcm. (Hcbicle der Wirtschafl, 
1872. — Principlcn dc,r ^yflrtschaft^ 1873. — Kullur 
und NatiiTy Stadien im Gchiefe der Wirtselwff.^ 
1887. — Volksmrtnehnft u»d Unterricht, 1888. — 
Jiie Familie vovi Siandpnnkte der Ge~^(iintmrt- 
sehaft^ 1889. — Nn'/i und \Verde 71 in Raum und 
%'irtiiehaftah‘hrc Slndien, 1889. — Technineh^ 
Fra(jcn und Rrohleme. in tier wodemen Volks- 
wirkchfl/R 1891. — Wirlsehafiltchc Fragen und, 
l893-''an<l Jktu Geheimnh der MorJd, 
1890 *[See Handu'i)rfcrhntii der Rlaotsvnssen- 
schhj oen for a hio^Tapliy of Dr. Ilcrrniaun hy the 
Editors, Jena, J900.] N. n. D. 

IIOLYOAKE, Geoiuje Jai'Oii (1817-1906), 
1)0111 atHirmiiigham, was aweakly child, brought 
up in povci i y. From the ago of nine to twenty- 
^\vo ho worfvcd a.H a whitesmith ; when seventeen 
ho obtained some education at the Dirmingham 
Mcclianics’ Institution and gained prizes in 
mathematics. In 1839 ho became super- 
intendent ol the educational classes at the 
Institution, and afterwards kept a day school 
in Shetrield. ITe was a])pointed a lecturer in 
1841 tc exjdain the .social system of llolunt 
OWEff, aiid 111 the following year was impriso'''''d 
at Gloucester for six months for alleged atheism, 
being the last person juit on trial for this cause 


in England. In 1846 he came to London and 
started The Reaae^ier, which he edited for twenty 
years. He ojieued a bookseller’s shoj) in Fleet 
Street in 1853. In the course of a long and 
strenuous life he wrote much on political and 
social questions, advocated the system of thought 
which he was oneof the earliest to call secularism, 
and took an active part in the promotion of co- 
operation, temperance, and education among the 
working classes. 

Holyoake told the story of his struggles in iisixty 
Years of an AgilaUrrs IJfe^ 1892, 2 vols. 8vo, and 
ill Jlygmu's w>rth Remembering, 1905, 2 vols. 8vo ; 
the last work describing the ])rogress of the nation 
within his memory, with .special reference to the 
conditions of life among niaiiual workers. He 
remembered when men were only p.aid late on 
S.aturday night, and “poor nailers trudged miles 
into Birmingham, with their week’s work in l»ags 
on their backs, wlio were to be seen hanging 
about merchants’ doors np to ten and cloven o’clock 
to gi‘t pa>ment for their goods.” 

ilis writings on eo- operation are : Relf-llelp for 
the People, the Ili.sttrry of tli£ Jloehdale Pioneers, 
1857, 10th e<l. 1893, sm. 8vo (the earlier chapters 
appeared in the Daili/ Feies ) ; Life and Last Days 
•f R- Omen, 3rd ed. 1866, 8vo ; The Logic of 6b- 
o/niation, 1873, 8vo ; The History of iJo-operatUm 
in Pnglaml, 1875-79, 2 vols. 8vo, revi.sed and 
completed 1906, 2 vols. 8vo ; Manual ofOo-opera- 
tion, New York, 1885 (an eiiitome of the History 
arranged by the Sociological Society of America) ; 
Growth of Cooperation in England (from FoH- 
naddly Reriew), 1887, 8vo ; I'oLiey of Cow, mere, hil 
C< -operation, 1888, 8vo ; The Co-operative Miwe- 
went of To-day, 1891, sm. 8vo ; Self-Help One 
Hundred Years Ago, 1888, 8vo (describes the 
Society for Bettering the Condition and Increa.sing 
the (Comforts of the Poor, establislied in 1796); 
Ten Letters, being the. Case stated between Co- 
operators and Private Traders, 1903, 8vo. 

H. B. T. 


IMMIC^iltATlON.* Since the first edition of 
this work appeared, a stmug demand has arisen 
in the United States for drastic restrictioua 
upon immigration, and has led to the jircscrip- 
tion of a literacy test for would-be immigi’ants, 
and to a proposal to su.spciid immigiation en- 
tirely for a short period Ibllowdng the Great 
until a permanent policy is fixed. 

Tlio argument in fj^iir (ff this Icgi.slativo 
change which has juobably carried most weight 
with the public is derived from the large 
number and the rapid increase of immigrants. 
Within the nineteenth century there were only 
seven years in each of- which immigrants to the 
United Statel numbered more than half a 
millicii ; in every year between 1902 and 
1 91 4 i immigrants exceeded half a million, and 
in the decade 190J-14 the average annual 
number was more than a million.* This im- 
pressive number has been dwelt upon in the 


0 

annual reports of th Bureau of Immigi’ation,* 
and ill thousands of newsjiapcr articles. 

Not until 1908 did the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion begin to report the number of departures 
as well a.** aiTivals, and thus to measure the 
net increase of population due ti) immigration. 
Even lyter this change of procedure was made 
the figure* of net increase thus obtained was 
not enqihasised cither iu the report or in 
pojnilar discussion. During the seven years 
1908-14 inclusive, immigi'ants niimWed 
6,709,357, but the excess of arrivals over 
•dejiarturcs w'as onlji 4,069,856, or 60*7 per 
co^ of the n®(jiber of immigftinte ; during the 
five years which followed, the excess of arrivals 
over departures was ouly 86*8 per cent of the 
iiumber of immigrants. • * 

Another qualification of the argument from 
numbers lies in the fact that a country’s i^ower 
of assimilating 4 {amigrauts, other things equal, 



increases with the population. The ratio of 
the number of immigrants to the ]) 0 ]mIation 
or lo the number of native ‘•whites did not 
increase significantly between 1860 and 1920, 
but changed irregularly, rising at the end of a 
decade of unusually heavy immigration, falling 
if immigration for a decade had been lighter. 

Of almost or quite equal importance as an 
argument to the public was the ma.s.sing of 
imniigi-ants in the congested districts of great 
cities. Under the conditions which had pre- 
vailed a generation earlier, the great niajorily 
of immigrants quickly scattered over the new 
land, and processes of assimilation went on 
rajudly and unnoticed. The opinion that the 
crowds of immigrants in our great cities were a 
sluggish indigestible mass came to ))rcvail more 
and more. Yet these immigrants did not linger 
or stagnate in urban districts in wdiich tbe.y 
first established themselves ; on the contrary, 
they moved away with great ra])idity ; hut the 
places they harl left wei'C imniediat(dy filled by 
new-comers from abroad. , 

Whether the jiroecsa of assimilation has kept 
pace with immigration cannot be ascertained, 
lint an approximate and dctcsrminahle index of 
assimilation is found in the' acijuisition of 
English by immigrants. If the number of 
foreign boi'u wlio could not speak English is 
compared wdtii the number of foi-eigii born who 
liad come from a country in which English wus 
not the native language, tlio following results 
are 1 ‘caehed : — 


Date of 
Uhiisus. 

ForiMfin born persons at 
least ten years of af^e. 

Per eeni 
unable 
t o spe.'ik 
Knglish. 

Per cent 
who 
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learnod 
Riif'll.sh. 

Fi'oni nou- 
Enjilish- 
spcakitifT 
Countries. 

Reported un- 
able to speiik 
EiifflisL. 
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The per cent unable to s]>eak Jiuglisli varies 
in close agi'cenient with the per cent of tins 
foreign born who have been in the Unitexl 
States less than seven years. Thus on the 
average it takes an immigrant not far from 
seven years to acquire enough knowledge A* 
English to claim that he can s})cak if! seem- 
ingly this phase of assimilation is keejung pace 
with immigration, but with a lag of about 
seven years. In the second generation the 
process is complete, for nearly 99 per cent of 
American-born children 4 >f immigrants ten ( 
yea. . nf age or o\^r are able to spjak Engli^i. 
Probably tlie language has been materially dc-*" 
based by digesting these myriads of •foreigners, 
but there i^ no evidence that Ameimians ar^ 
becoming a permanently polyglot folk or are 
likely to become so if immigration continues 
as at present. 


Another iiidic-ation 
can bo drawui from tli 
among the foreign born, 

14 years of age entering the United States 
.since 1900, between 24 and 30 per cent were 
recorded as unable to wiito any language. 
Ihit illiteracy among the foreign born in the 
United States has not iiiercasevl in tlprty yeai's. 


The ju-eeediug figures suggest although they 
hardly prove tiiat the educational advantages 
open to iinmigraiits in the United States are 
keeping illiteracy among the entire ho<iy%f 
foreign horn at aii}- date down to a little less 
than oue-liall of what it has been aiT.ong new 
arrivals. Among ,A.rneriean-])*>iii chihireii of 
immigrants illiteracy almost disaiipeais, This 
class is less illiterate than their jiarents or the 
coloured pojailafciou ; it is less illiterate than 
the eliildren of native Americans, many of 
whom live in regions still iinpeiTcetly jirovidi'd 
with .school facilities. 

Another index of assimilation may perhaps 
he found ill the vitality of the immigrants. 
They have piobably on the aveiagis less earning 
jKivver than native Amenhaii.s, and live under 
less sanitary condition, s. In registration states, 
including about oue-fourtli o( the ])opulatioii of 
the country, the ex]iectaliou ol life in imo 
for^iiativc white males at the age, of 20 was 
about 1-6 years greater than for foreign -horn 
males of the same age, and for native white 
females about 2*3 year.s greater than for foreign- 
Imu’ii white females. 

1’hc mo.st .serious and weighty objecfiioii to 
continuing the formei jiolicy of 8lig>?,t rostric- 
tions ujioii immigration is the menace of the 
immigrant to American standards of wages 
and of living. The cost of 1 ‘earing a family 
ill the United States is rapidly lising. In 
niaii}'^ eases to imjiort labour is quicker and 
eheaper than to rely on securing a sujiply 
from the home market. It is this arguineftt 
against recent i\^m)ig^ation wh‘ -h has con- 
tributed most jiowerfully to cht ...„3 Ameriimn 
opinion and the former American policy. 

Immigruiits wlio have entered the United 
States during recent years differ from the 
resident jiopulation in language, social and 
{political traditions, and in eeofiomio oppor- ■ 
tunities open to them on arrival muchtiinore 
than immigrants of one or two generations 
earlier dilferod from the ^jccsideiit poimlatfon 
of that day.^ The gap is wider and the changes 
of the native population of the countiy result- 
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iiig from as8imil|tmg the recent amvala are 
t]oul)tleHS greater, but there is litths evidence 
that the gap lasts longer into the second and 
8iibse(iuent generations, or that the pojnilation 
which finally results is less homogeneous or 
less loyally united. V. \v. 

INCOME TAX IN TITIC UNITKI) KlNfl- 
DQM* [(jeveloflments since 18Uf)]. 

The income Tax as imposed in 1842 was 
a strictl}^ [>ro})orlional lux, subject only to an 
exeniidion in favour of very small incomes, but 
tTie tax has siiwe, been converted stej) by ste]> 
into the highly graduated tax now imjioscd. 
(On the general (luestion of graduated as 
opposed to pro|)ortional taxation, see OuAnn- 
A’l'Ki) Taxation.) Tlil^ tax was formerly uni- 
form, but now since 1907 earned income is 
tfvxed more lightly than unearned income. 
Moreover, the family obligations of the in- 
(bvulual taxpayer are now taken into account. 

After the imjuiiies held in 18r»2 and 1801, 
the leform of the Income Tax was not again 
the si'bj^t <d’ formal investigation until 1904,* 
wlieu% departmental comiMittec* was a}>point(*d 
t-.^* oiisider (•('itain spcfifu-d subjeots. InlOOO 
a select committee was appointe<l to report 
upon the practicability of graduating the 
liKiome Tax, and of dillerentiating for the 
jturpose of the tax between ]iormancnt and 
j precarioufi incomes. The reports of the.se two 
committees weie followed in 1907 and sub- 
sequent yeais by a sei'ies of legislative changes 
which profoiindl} modilied the simple outlines 
oftheoiiginal tax, and corrected many of its 
im])erlections. 

In 1919 a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the Income Tax in all its aspects. 
The iirjuiry was com|>rchensivo, and ^the 
Minutes of Evidence and Jtqiort of the C'um- 
mi.ssion contain full information on all outstand- 
ing Income Tax problems. The Commis.sion 
made many recommendations for the alteration 
of tli/^ ta.'^ but the.se roconiinendations, th 'Ugh 
numerou^ and far-reaching, do not amount to 
a suggestion for any fundamental change in 
the nature of the tax. The Commission re- 
ported ill March 1920, and the Finance Act 
introduced immediately afterwards ado]»ted 
their suggestions with regard t<* the treatment 
of earned income, giwluation, and reli<*f in cases 
'(trhere tax is paid on , the same income in a 
Dominion and in thef)nitcd*Kingdom. Other 
recommendations were j»ostponod for later con- 
sideration, 

lHffereMiatUm.~K\\ objection formerly urge<l 
against the .scheme of the British Income Tax' 
was that it taxed all- incomes at the same rate, 
whether they were jiermancnt or temporary, 
spontaneous or earned. The select committee 
appointed in 190(5 reported that dillorentiation 
between earned a§d unearned incomes was 
practicable, and in the Finance .Act of 1907 


rate of duty charged on the earned income of 
any person whose total income did not exceed 
£2000. This belief was modified and extended 
in Biibsciiuent years. 

The question was reconsidered by the Royal 
Commission on the Income Tax appointed in 
1919. They reported in favour of the retention 
of this pilmlple of di Heron tiation, but recom- 
mended that relief .should be given, not by 
reducing tin* rate of duty, but by exoluding 
from a.ssessment a certain ]»ioportion (one- 
lentil) of the earned income. They further 
1 ‘ccommondcd that, however large the earned 
income, not more than £2000 should rank 
for dilfereniial relief, and that the relief should 
aj)})ly with that limitation to incomes of all 
sizes. Elfect was given to these recommenda- 
tions by the Finance Act of 1920. 

(irmlHahon.— 'Vho aj)plieation of a smooth 
scale of graduation to an Income Tax collected 
at the source presents gri'at ]»raetieal didicnlties, 
and the complicated system of abatements and 
varying rates of duty in force prior to 1920 
oiK>rated so unevenly between one taxpayer 
and another, that the removal of the re.sultiijg 
inequalities heeame one of the ino.st important 
snhjeets considered by the Royal Conimi.ssion 
of 1919. They recommended the adoption of 
a scheme to which effect was given by the 
Finauee Act of 1920. Under this scheme an 
individual resident in the United Kingdom in 
e.stimating the amount of hi.s Income Tax 
liability may claim the following deductions : — 

1. Cue- tenth of his earned income, not ex-, 
eeeding a maximum allowance of £200. 

2. A personal allowance amounting in the 
case of a .single prison to £1 3r> ; and in the case 
of a married conjde living together to £225, 
with the addition of a further sum (not exceed- 
ing in any ca.se £45) where the wife is in receipt 
of earned income. 

3. The amount of any allowances authorised 
for childi^n (first child £30, others £27), or 
for dependent relatj iis 

Tin cxcc.ss (if any) of the income over tlie 
total auioniit of the anthori.sed deductions is 
taxable incomes. The first £225 of the excess 
is charged at half the standai'd rate of the tax, 
^nd the balance at the full rate. 

Th^ income of a married couple, living together 
is treated for Income Tax purposes as a single 
income. I’rimarily the husband is assessable 
for it, but either spouse may claim the right 
of separate a.sHe3sment In that event the 
benefits of the deductions and tlie half rates ot 
duty arc ajiportionefl between the husband and 
^\^fo. % * 

Collection at the source of the standc-rd rate 
of duty is maintained, and the relief is given 
*011 a return and claim by*the individual tax- 
payer, either by allowance from pupfits in 
resiMict of which he is directly chargeable, or 



This scheme gives a smooth scale of gradua- I is also an income-tax pa}f;r, and gets due 


tiou which is effective in the qaso of moderate 
incomes, but as the amount of income increases 
the graduation loses its efficacy by degrees, and 
becomes almost inappreciable in the case of 
very largo incomes. The scheme is, however, 
carried on and com])leted by the iinjiosition of 
])rogressive rates of duty on the larger incomes 
in the form of a super tax 

Super ^ Tax . — TJie select commiltec ap- 
pointed in 1900 to consider the practicability 
of graduating the Income Tax re])ortod that 
the tax was alrcaily graduaUul by abatement 
in the case of incomes not exceeding £700 a 
year. That fuilher graduation hy means of 
degression on the lines of the existing ahato- 
meiits was ])ractical)le, but that tlierc are limits 
beyond which it cannot bo conveniently or use- 
fully extcnde<l. That it would be easy to le\y 
a graduated rate of lax according to the total 
not income of the individual liy the method of 
collecting the wliole tax from each person upon 
his own declaration of income, hut they did 
not think it ox[)edieiit to abandon the principle 
of assessmont at the s(mree. Finally, that if it 
wore desired to impose a high(*r rate of lax 
mion large incomes it was practicable to do .so 
hy means of a super-tax, ic. a second Income 
Tax, distinct from and siij)])lemeutary to tho 
existing tax levied on individuals by direct 
personal assessment. 

No legislative atdioii immediately followed, 
but for the year 1909-10 a super-tax was im- 
*posed u|Kni individuals wliose total income 
exceeded £r)000. Tho tax was cliarged at 6d. 
in the jKiund njion the amount by which the 
income exceeded £3000. Since then the point 
in the scale of income at ^\hich super-tax 
begins has been gradually lowcied, and now 
stands at £2000. ^Moreover, llie simplicity of 
a single rate has been replaced liy a .scJicme 
first introduced by the Finance Ac^ of 1914, 
under which a scale of graduated rates is im- 
posed on successive slices of income. Thus 
under the scale imposed by the Finance Act of 
1920 the first £2000 is exenijjt, the next 
£500 is charged at Is. 6d. in the pound, tho 
next £500 at 2s., and so On by varying slices, 
until finally the maximum rate of 6s. is im-< 
|K)3ed on any excess over £30,000.4 Vndor 
this scheme the very laigo incomes in elfect 
boar a mean rate of super- tax aiijiroaching to 
but never reaching tlic maximum rate imjiosed 
on the income in excess of £30,000. 

For the purpose of the assessment of the 
supv. tax for any joar the^incom^ of the in- 
dividual chargeable is taken to *00 the total ' 
income of that individual for the previous year, 
estimated in |Coorda^ice wdth the provisions 6f < 
the Income Tax Acts, but without any de- 
duction# for personal allowance, marriage 
allowance, children, dependent relations, earned 
income or Ufe insu^ce. The s!ll)er-tax payor 


allowance from his income-tax assessments of 
the deductions authorised under these heads, 
but he does not receive any further deduction 
in respect of tliciu when he calculates his total 
income for snper-tax purposes. 

[Dowell’s Income, TLx Laws, l,>y Piper, 8th ed. 
1919. — Murray and f’arter, (fuide fo lixome Vox 
Prnrtke and Excess Profits Dntij, 8tl),,erl. 1919. 
— W. E. Snelling, Income Tax and Super Tax 
Practice, latest ed. 1920. — Stami)’s JiriUsh In- 
comes and Properl t/, 1920. — Do>rell’s History of 
Taxation and Taxes in England, 2nd ed. 1888. 
Annual re[)orts of Couiiiiissioncrs of Inland 
Revenue, especially 1857, 1870, and 1885. Re- 
ports of Committees on l.icome Tax, 1852, 1861, 
190.5, and 1906. Rei)ort of Royal Commissiou on 
Income Tax, 1920.] K. E. N. n. 

INCOME TAX STATISTICS*— Use of, in 
ESTIMATING THE Nationai, Inoome. Esti- 
mates of national iucunie have alwa 3 ^s betf-i 
largely based on Income Tax assessments, and 
,siich estimates have been cominoneif^ in this 
country than clscHherc, owing no iloubt,Jto the 
Rxistenee since 181'.^ of an Income Tax m 
England. TIio most im]tortaiit of these cal- 
ciilation.s have been Mr. Dudley Baxter's 
Kalional Income, 1868, Mr. Leone Levi’s 
JFatfcs and Earmmjs of the Worliiaj Classes in 
ISSl — following similar researcbes in 1867 and 
1879. To these must be added Sir Robert 
Ci (fen’s estimate before the Financial Relations 
Commi.ssion, 1891-96 (0. 7723); \\m Economic 
Inquiries, 1901, vol. ii. ]>. 364, and his 
Croxothof Capital ; Dr. A. L. Rowley’s tew, 
Prof/ress in. ll’eafth and Trade, sinex. 904) ; 
Sir Inglis Palgrave’s article “Tlie Economic 
Condition of the Country” {Naliona.! Ilcncxo, 
Novlmiber 1903); ami Dr. Rowley’s “Tests 
of National Progress” (Eeommic Journal, 
Seidembcr 1904), iu whudi lie analyses the In- 
come Tax returns in detail and gives a carefully 
reasoned estimate of the total National In«orae, 
viz. 1800 m. £, afterwards increased to 1945 
m. £. Sir Leo Chiozza Money reached 1844 
m. £ for 1907, and 2100 ni. £ for 1914 {Pdclies 
and Pomrty and The Nation's Wealth). Mr. 
W. H. Mailock and Sir Thos. Whittaker have 
also made recent detailed estimates. In all of 
ilie.8e the method followed has been to get at 
a sum total of individual incomes by estimating 
ami adding together thekiptal incomei.'iif three 
classes of the community, viz. : ( the manual 
labour class, from official and unofficial estimates 
of wages and unem]»loyinent ; (2) the class 
^ahovo manual labour but below the Inoome Tax 
limit, computed hy averaging estimates for 
each section ; and (3) the Income. Tax-paying 
classes, i.e, all those whose income exceeded 
I tho exemption limit (£160 from 1894^ to 
1914). Estimates for the total incomes of the 
latter class were given in evidence before the 
Select Comm'ittee on Income Tax, 1906, viz. 
£830,000,000 (Sir Leo Money), £740,000,000 



(Dr. Bowley), and £728,000,000 (Sir H. 
Primrose), who pfoiwsed to deduct from this 
total an estimated sum of £60,000,000 as 
representing non-|)orsonal income to amve at a 
total of individual incomes. All these estimates 
were based exclusively on tl)o Income Tax 
assessments. They are ^hocked by another 
estmiate piade ^ii the Ociti>us of J^rudiniim 
Jlrport, 1907.* Tlie mo.sl com])k‘te analysis of 
(.‘{) appeafti in tSir .losiah Btamp’s Jirifish 
Iiu'omcs and Vwpertij, lUlO. Professor Bo wley 
The in the DistrihuUmi of the 

Natiinuil Income ISSO- 1013, and The DirisUm 
of the Product if JiiduUrji, an Analysis of 
National Income befinx the JPnr(l 919andl920), 
has made the most recAit contribution to the 
subject, with a result of 2260 million £ for 
1913-14. The national income has been 
roughly estimated at 4000 million £ in 1919, 
but ^ho data are still cpnte inadetpiate for a 
pif)])er estimate. 

The utmost caution, however, is necessary in 
using tlii^ Inc >mc Tax returns either for the* 
purposi of estimating the^'ational Income or 
of ite ting its grow th. As Dr. Bow ley ob.sei \ed 
(hJconomw Joui nal, vol. 1 ‘,)0 1 , ]>. 101): “ They 
are full of concealed jiitfalls, and it is un.safe 
to travel in those regions w'ltliout a guide." 
Lord (toscbi'U [Psnays and Addresses, 190.6, 
*r* 2 1 1) commented on these pitfalls, and 
explained that “the methods by which the 
Inconui T’d\ is levied and the groui>ing of the 
ligurcs by the Inland Biivenue in their tablc.s 
have naturally been devised from the point of 
view of administrative etlieiency and not for 
the purpose of sciontilic imjuiry.” One of these 
dillicultics arises out of the use of the terms 
“gross" and “net.” For purjioses of c#m- 
parison citlier “gross" or “net" fignr*. ■, 
jirovided that tliey were throughout taken on 
the same basis and that no disturbing circuin- 
stances had oeciirred, would bo luseful, but 
these tcrrii i have not been used throughout the 
Iteports ndtl for dilfcrcnt schedules in the same 
sense. There have also been alterations both in 
the limit of exemption (£100, £1 60, £1 60, £1 30, 
at dilfcrcnt dates) and in the abatement limits, 
such as those wdiioli forced Lord (loschen, who 
examined all the indications supplied by tho 
Income and other taxes, to apply all sorts of 
‘fliarassing qualifications ’ to his deductions as 
to the “growth of incomes "in tho 

volume above mentioned. Finally, improve- 
ments in administration have undoubtedly 
accounted for some portion of the increase in 
the assessed income of tho country, and the 
increasing conversion of pi i vate ti’ading concerns 
into public ccJhipanies has immensely facilitated 
tho aisessment of income and the collection of 
the *ax. * Sir Josiah Stam]> has devoted a large 
volume {British Ii^omes and Property — the 
Application of Offieial Statistics 4o Economic 
Problems) to the analysis and elucidation of 


these statistics, and their preparation for use 
by economists. He has recast tho tables in 
order to give figflres which arc comparable from 
1842 down to date, and reference should be 
made to this work also for a critical examina- 
tion of all tho U.SOS to which income tax statistics 
have been put and tho avoidance of errors in 
interpretation. The Incoino Tax statistics arc, 
owing to structure of the tax itself, not easily 
available for aseoitaining the number of Income 
Ta'i-payt*r.s and the dislribiilioii of income 
among tliein. Sir Ijco Chio/./a Money in 
Pit'hes and Poverty has shown how' deducLions 
may usefully he draw’ii frem them on ihe.se 
points, and they have ])een interrogated with 
intere.sting results as regards incomes to which 
the abatement allow'anccs a]>])ly (sec evidence 
by van'ons w'itnesses before the Select Ooniuiittee 
oil liiconic Tax, 1906) ; but tliey do not yield 
inforiiiation for other classes such as w as yielded 
by the statistics ol the Fiiissiaii and 8axo]i 
(Jradiiated Income Taxes. With the giowtli 
of tho Sujier Tax, and its clear division ol 
ineoriies into ela.sses, the held of doiiljt haj 
become eoiisideiably narrower, and it is now 
pos.sjl)le to .state the amount of non-jiersoiu' 
income with greater accniaey. The most com 
pleteslateineiitajipcars on ]>. 90 of the A])pciidi) 
to the Evidence given before tlio Royal Com 
mission on tlio Income Tax, 1920, 

The Income Tax assessments, with theliniita 
tions and jiossibilities thus indicated, siqiply 
of course, only one among ninny indicatioiii 
which must bo consulted before any estimate <> 
National progress can be attcmpteii. Besiiie 
wages, there are the banking and savings banl 
statistics, statistics of coiisiiiiijiiion, and th 
statistics of exjiort and import trade, to wliicl 
should bo added statistics of home trad 
and production and census statistics — see Di 
A. L. Bowley ’s National Pmaress in IVeall 
and Trade since 1883 (1904), a forcible ]ilc 
for the lT#itcr organisation of tho statistics 
information bearing . this iiuestioii. And a 
regards tho Iiiconie Tax itself, a serious qiicstio 
arises, e /iincctcd not with tho form of th 
statistics, but with economic considcratiouE 
wdiich ail Miqiiirer must answer before he ca 
decide liow' lar a grow th of the assi ssmonts is 
^al gph^ to national progress. It has ofte 
been raaintaiiied that certain classes of inconu 
described by Mr. Levi as “second hand" ( 
“ dcpciulciit ” incomes, ought to be exclude 
from the calculation in computing the natioui 
income ; such iiicoinos especially as arc derive 
' ill increasing niiml»rs in tho form of salarii 
J*iflm theSt£fl^or niunicipalfties, i,e. from tax< 
and rates. The (piestion may bo taken i 
connection with that raised by .1, S. Mill wdiei 
tho iiitroiluctioii to liis Prive^ptes of Politic 
Economy, he niaintaiiied that the National De’ 
cannot bo counted as part of tho nation 
wealth, nor thig interest on it os a ^lart of t] 



national income. And if the argument involves 
the exclusion of the interest (>u the National 
Debt oh the ground that tliis interest is }»aid 
out of the income of other people, and the 
assumption that to include it would ho to count 
“one portion of the general income twice over,” 
does it apply equally to the case of all “ second- 
hand ” incomes— not only to the incomes 
derived from the State or from municipalities, 
i.e. from taxes or rates, but also to incomes like 
those of employees of public companies or those 
paid by })rivate employers ? 

The theory alluded to was accepted by Mr. 
Dudley Baxter, who accordingly in his estimate 
of the National income in 1808 divided income 
into that of the “Productive,” “Auxiliary,” 
and “Non-productive” classes; and also })ar- 
tially by Mr. Leone Levi in 1885 when lie gave 
Avhat he called a “gross” and “net” figure of 
National income. Sir Robert Giffen in his 
Growth of Capitiil, it may bo added, excluded 
the National Debt 1‘rom tlic computation — not 
proportionately a very serious deduction from 
his total figures, - but in giving his reason ho 
said (p. 21) lljat lie “should not censure very 
much any one who included the National Debt 
us a part of the capital of the community.” 

More recent calculations of the national 
income do not a]»pear to have made tlie.se 
allowances for “ second-hand ” income, to 
whicli indeed no very practhjal irnjiortancc 
seems ever to have been attached, though at 
one time the matter was regarded as theoretic- 
ally important. Take the case of a landowner 
and a manufacturer respectively each with a 
gross income of £50,000 a year. The land- 
owner may pay £5000 a year in rates tpid 
taxes, £1000 to an agent or secretary, and 
£300 to a cook. On Mr. Levi's theory not 
only would these payments have to be deduct' d 
before reaching the taxable income, but all 
other payments in the .shape of ^ wages or 
ordinary expenses of living which go t^ form 
the income or increase the jirolits of any other 
person. Very few modern wi-iters ]ilaco any 
stress u]jon this point. But Dr. Bowley has 
remarked that “ it is doubtful whether ai>erlect.ly 
definite meaning can bo attached to total national 
income. . . . The total is more correctly f| 
total estimated value of services renderad to, 
or commodities consumed by, the members of 
the nation, together with the addition for 
savings ... in such a total are included the 
services of an agricultural labourer at £3 per 
month, and of a jihysician at the same price for 
a rt visit.” Si|J. C. Sfara]> hjis reconciled 
the differences of view, and shown that this<- 
inethod of computing wealth tends to exaggerate 
the money v{j1ug of the real services rendered c 
to the wealthy. IftVofessor Marshalls defini- 
tion of iKitional imiome {Principles^ p. 13G ; soo 
p. 79, 5fch od.) he a-lmittSd, that “Everything 
that is produced in jthe course of^a year, every 


service rendered, every frei’i utility brought 
about, is a i)art of tlio national income,'’ tlien 
this income must bo composed of tlie aggregate 
of all individual incomes in the general sense 
above de.scribed ; but seriotis dilliculiics arise 
ill the omi.ssion of the value of household 
scrvi(5es by wives, simfe tlio total, national incoino 
may he made to vary by tlic nniie Icdistrvim- 
tion of such services to p.aid helpcrs/'adhcre the 
wives instead of ])erformiiig houseliold duties 
have outside einployimuit. The drawbacks , of 
excluding certain degrees of mii{ual service from 
the coiicoplion of income are brought out in 
the reports of the Royal (Joinmission on the 
Income Tax, 1 920. 

[See Income Tax in the United Kincdom, 
for litstory and bibliograpliy ; Munich’AMTT ; and 
Municipal and Goveunment Thadino.] 

INDF.X NUMBERS.* Followbig is’a^^noUve 
of contribution.s to the subject whie.h have been 
^ m.ade since the above article was wriblf'n. 

A iiselul review of mefliods is eontayicd in 
the Memorandum }fj Mr. Eouiitain appended 
to the Report on Wholesale and Jietail I’rice.s, 
1903 (IloiLse of Commons, No. 321), The 
juinciples there laid down were einl)odied in 
the Board of Trade index numbers, a seiies 
annually pnbli.sbed in the .lannary iiundter of 
the Luhour Otr:dtr (down to 1 920). These ' 
index niimhers w(‘ro ohtiiined from whole.sale 
prices weighted according to the national con- 
sumption dining the period of 1881-90. I’lie 
basic date, corre.sponding to the index luiniher 
100, Avas at first 1871 ; hut was changed in 
1906 to 1900. 

Another statement of fundamental theory 
desiined tosnjtport useful construetion is found 
in the aiticle on “Modes of Constnicting 
Index Nnmhors,” by Mr. Flux, in the Qnartcrhf 
Joimial of Economics, 1907. The theory ex- 
]*lainod there underlies the new index member 
constructed by the Hoard of Trader, This is 
described by Mr. Flux in the Jonmal of the 
Jloyal Stalisiicnl Sorirty for March 1921. He 
recognises the distinction between two object- 
ives, “the change in the money-cost of the 
things we pay due to price-changes,” and “ the 
average change in the value of money relative 
to otluT things” (loc. ciL ]). 175). For th<» 
first the ideal forq* is tlr.A weighted Atithmetio 
Mean. The second ohjectivo i ess definite. 
It d(»es not imply a ])articular form of average. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to employ the Geo- 
metric Mean for the new index number. The 
.simple geometrical mean of the price -ratios 
will he taken ; hut the principle of weighting 
will be introduced by grouping several sjj^oics 
of an important genus, e.g. different vaneties 
of wheat. Tlicre will bo 150 ])rice quotations, 
divided into eight groupk' of approximately 
equal importance. Tlie “hampering effects” 
of using a fixed date as base will be^yoided by 


the use of the yeed-hy-year cotiiparison, known 
as the “chain method.” 

A useful coiistniction on more familiar lines 
has lately been initiated by The Thnes. As 
described in the issue of 1st June 1920, this 
index number is based on forty leading prices, 
twenty relating to food-*tulls and twenty to 
nieicrials.* 'J^lie more widely used commodities 
are re])r8s'jjited by two or more juices, so as to 
exercise an influence corrcs]ionding to their 
importance. The inde.^ number is the simple 
(arithmetical) Average of percentages, each of 
which is obtained by comparing the price of 
a eoimnodity on the last day of each month 
with wbat it was on tlm 31st December 191.‘b 
Two alteiations of this scheme are announced 
in 'The Tillies for 1st June 1921. The number 
of prices is inci eased from forty to sixty, and 
tlie wliohi of 1913 instead of 31st December of 
tWalfyear is taken as the base-period. 

Much recent work has been directed to the 
measui emeiit of the Cost of Living. The Labour 
has for several 3"eai‘a jiublishod index* 
numbers for tbe cost of fiod. ^More recently, 
aefounf has })een talaui of other items, viz. 
(2) rent, (3) clothing, (1) fuel and light, and 
(.''i) miseiJIaiu'ous, as exjdained in the Labour 
({aielic for Kebruary 1921. The. aveiage per- 
centage iniM eases under each of these main 
>groiq»s of*ex;icn(litiire are combined, in aceord- 
aiico with their estimated relative importance 
in average piM'-war woiking-cla.ss expenditure. 
Tli(' value of the figure thus obtained is some- 
what impaired by the circumstance that during 
the war tliere were considerable changes in 
the amomits o^ diilerent commodities used hy 
the avp.agc consumer. Professor Powley has 
de.iilt will' this diflieulty in a jiajier read to^dm 
Royal Statistical Soeiet)’’, May 1919, refennng 
to the recent rejiorts of committees on the 
Cost of Living. Coinjiare his article in the 
Eamopne Jairnal for March 1920, where for 
the purpe^e of securing that the (subjeci.ve) 
quantily,” the “satisfaction” of the consumer, 
should be kept constant, an ajipeal to the 
judgment of “representative working - eia.ss 
women” is suggested. Professor Rowley’s 

view’s are illiisli-nted by contrast with Mr. 
Kuihbs' Iroatmeiit of the subject in an Ajipendix 
f^ Report No. 9 of the Ijabour and Industrial 
IJranch of the ()o|^monw'|alth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. The measiiremoiit 

of changes in the cost of living is treated 
mathematically by Mr. T. L. Rennet in the 
Journal of the Royal statistical Society for 
May 1920. ^ ‘ 

Two inter^'sting varieties of index number 
are presented in the Statist of 19th February 
192r; one based on the foreign exchanges, 
slw^ing the chan go from montli to month in 
the value of the f sterling comjiared with 
twenty - eight foreign currencies^ the other 
formed h^ijombiuiiig the changes in the price- 


level for each of six leading countries ’ since 
1913. ^ 

Alongside these new index numbers the bid 
ones mentioned in the first editions of the 
IHcLimuiry .still flourish. But one of them, 
that of the Economist, suffered a change in 191 1. 
In order to take account of articles which liad 
risen into imjiortance since the second was 
started (in 1864), such as rubber and petroleum, 
the niiinher of items W'as increased from twenty- 
two to forty-four. Also, instead of the period 
1845-50 as base, the year 1900 was adopted. 
The rationale of the cliaiigo is explained in tlie 
Economist for 14th Feliruary 1911. In the 
issue for 26th August of that year tlicro is a 
useful retrospect of changes in the level of 
prices as shown hy the index numbers since 
1864. The form of the Sauerbeck index 
numbers remains uiichauged. But the task 
of compiling them, ably discharged by Mr. 
Sauerbeck since 1886, was rclimiuisbed by 
liini in 1913. He w^as succeeded by Sir George 
Paisli, the editor of the ShUist, in which journal 
the index nnmhers are published montli ly. 

Further particulars about the ])ro-war British 
index numbers may be found in the important 
treatise on Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 
hy Professor Wesley Mitchell, published hy 
the United States Bureau of Statistii«3, 1915. 
It includes, too, an account of the leading 
index numbers for the measurement of changes 
in general prices in tlie jirincipal countries of 
th*' world. 

Professor Mitchell’s treatise also contains a 
comprehensive discussion of the theory under- 
lying the construction of index numbers. An 
apjircciation of hi.s contribution to the subject 
is olfered by the present writer in the June 
mimher of the Economic Jounvd for 1918. 
That study may servo fo illustrate some of the 
statements eontained in the preceding para- 
graphs. Tims at p. 188 {Economic Jouriud, 
vol. xxvii^) there is emphasised the distinction 
between the “11101103 vtPue of a definite set of 
articlc.s ” and the more indefinite kind of index 
number. At pji. 178-180 is exhibited tlie 
variety of conceptions which underlie the common 
term “index iminhcr.” It is shown (p. 197 

ante) that the less definite concejitions, such 
as “tfie general trend of prices,” do not postu- 
late the use of a particular kind of average. 
Some remarks on the “chain method ” (p. 185) 
have been endorsed by Professor Pigou in his 
important discussion of index numbers for the 
measurement of price- variations (Eco?iomics of 
l^dfarc, pt i. cli. ^i.). 

• *In recenw years inipoiTance has become 
attached to index numbers in a wider sense 

*thaii as above used; to measure hy w'ay of 
averaging observations tTie growdh of some 
otherwise indefinite economic quantity (com- 
pare the definition W “Index Number” in 
Rowley’s ElcHmts of Statistics). One of the 



earliest and best examples is GifFon’s computar- 
tiun of the change in the voluvie of trade in 
the later 'seventies and earlier 'iiighties, as com- 
pared with a prior‘e])oeh (I\irliamentary Papers, 
1878-79, 0. 2247; 1880, C. 2484 ; 1881, 
C. 3079; 1884-85, C. 4456). An apprecia- 
tion of GiiFen’s methods and of llourne’s 
kindred work was olFercd by the present writer 
in the third of his memoranda on the change 
in the value of money (^Jirport of the llrilish 
Association, 1889, section iii. of Momorandnm). 
Several exam j ties of such calculations occur in 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society ; 
in particular, the measurement of the incivase 
in consumption of the working-cilasses by Air. 
George Wood (1899), AI. Julin’s pa]>er on the 
j)rogress of Belgium (1911), Mr. Shirras’ con- 
struction of an index number representing the 
growth of business in India (1920, p. 589 et scq. 
Compare remarks by Mr. Flux, p. 617). Tlie 
constrnclion of such index numbers lias been 
explained by Trofessor Alortara in Ihe (Uornalc 
degV Econoinisti (referred to in the Phmomic 
Joimml, 1913, p. 474, and 1914, j>. 351), 
and more fully in his Lezioui di siatis/iea 
economica (Uume, 1920), under the heading 
“Statistical Symjitoins of Economic Condi- 
tions.” Attention .should also be called to 
lie Foville’s jiroposal for the use of dilferent 
shades of colour to denote different degrees of 
prosperity or priigress (Journal de la Socit'U 
de Stalistiyuc de Paris, 1888). In a later 
writing, “ Meteorologic (.^conomique ct sociale” 
(V ^konemiste Franca, ise, 18th Alarch and lat 
April 1911), De Foville criticises unfavourably 
the use of nmnerical averages for the purpose ; 
sprinkling persiflage after his wont on the 
applio4ition of mathematical eoncojitions to 
social phenomena. f. y. e. 

INGRAAI, Dr. John Kiiills (1821-1907), was 
an economist of considerable ability, with a 
wide knowledge of many collateral subjects. 
The first work wliich brought him f..to Jioticc 
was his vigorous poem on the disturbed sbito 
of Ireland at tlie close of the 18th century. On 
being asked in 1892 as to how far the senti- 
ments of liis poem, “ Wlio fears to speak of 
Ninety-eight ? ” represented his later views, Dr. 
Ingram answered, “You will not suppose thaj-j 
the efFusion of tlie youth exactly repre^^ienj^s the 
convictions of the man. But I have never been 
ashamed of having written the verses. They 
were the finiit of genuine fooling” (Tnnes, ■ 
May 4, 1907). Ho was for many years senior I 
Fellow and Vico-Provost of Trinity College, 
r ' liuj^vhere at seventeen die had been elected i 
a scholar and later Von a fellowsl^^! In 18< 6, 
he was President of the Statistical Section of the 
British Association, having filled the office of 1 
president of ftie Statistical Society of Ireland. 
This Dictionary #as largely Indebted to him 
for many notices of foreign economists, on which 
his intimate siutlj of modern literature, both 


English and foreign, cnableckhim to work with 
great skill and freedom. It was in the same 
si>irit that ho wrote his princij)al work, A Uistary 
of Political Pkmwiny, published iu 1888, founded 
on his article iu the 9tli edition of the Encyclo- 
padia Britannica. The object with which this 
history is written isu suflitdently explained iu 
the following extract from the pr^iarntory j^pto 
to the volume, as being “ rather to ^xhibit the 
historic develojmumt of economic thought iu 
its relations with gencrJ philosojdiio ideas, than 
to give an exhaustive account of ecoiionlio 
literature. An attempt has, liowcver, been made, 
so far as was consistent with the main de.sign, 
to notice all the really im])ortant works on tbo 
.scieiici’.” Cominnuciiig with I’lato and Aristotle, 
and including Pliny and Cicero, the volume 
embraces an enormous amount of valuable iii- 
foi-nnition. The iiitluenco of Thomas Aquinas 
.and the canonists i.s described. The mercfiJitjje 
system, Pim vand LoioiK, Tuiuior, the Piiy.sjo- 
cuATs, Adam Smith, J.S. AIilLjCaiknes, down 
' to Henry Siixnvu'K, Baueuo'j', OmffV: Leslie, 
and Jkvons, all ree»’ved rotiei', uitb remarks 
on the course which the study has taken both'm 
England and the prineii»al countries of Europe. 
The mastcily knowledge of tlie subject which 
the hook dis[thiys causes only i egret that the 
w liter did not carry his labonis liirther. Tlie 
manner in which the volume is put together, 
presenting as it does a mere outline where a 
detailed woik w'as necessary, ])revouts the volume 
from cxcrci.sing the iniluenci^ on the general 
loader which it ought to possess. The student 
will (ind ill it a mine of leaining which ho w'ill 
do well to exjiloro. 

INSURANt ’E (UN EM PLO YM ENT).* Uu- 
employment insurance dilTcrs from the mere 
setting aside of funds for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, in that the foriiier is based on some 
actuarial calculation of the risk, and the ad- 
jiistnient thereto of rates of (lontrihution. The 
method adopted in the early sclicinc.s, of which 
the Ghent system was typical, was the payment 
from municipal and other local sources of a 
subsidy to those organisations of workpeople 
which paid benefit during uncmiiloyment to their 
own memhers ; the subsidy being a proportion, 
not greater than 100 per cent, of the benefits, 
with limitations on the daily amount an^ 
duration of the htunjjt receivabk by any 
iKcniber. This is the “trad asirociation” 
principle ol subsidy, but it scarcely amounts 
to insurance, A proper system of insurance 
reijuires data as to the incidence of the risk 
'-over a long time, and on more than a local 
basis. Such data have been lacking, 

and can in fact only be supplied by the opera- 
tion in expert hands over at least a full iirade 
cycle of a scheme which would at fii*st have to 
bo provisional, and guarded by a safety margin. 
This has beui the case in England, where at 
least an index of unemployment,^^ based on 



trade union returns, lias been available for a I 
considerable in rion, and a guarded calculation 
of volmne has been jumible as a starting-point ! 
for tlie Act of 1920. 

I’ho risk to bo insured is that of “involuntary 
idleness. ” There tnu.st therefore be an adequate 
test of inability to lind ,#vork, so that some 
system oli nutifieallon of vacancicvS against 
apj)rieatitns lor biuielit. is essential. Trade 
unions can* to some extent snjqily this, and 
the earlier seheines natmally arose in eonnec- 
ti<i'li with them.* More geneiul seheines imply 
an oig.iiiiscd system of labour exchanges (f/.r.) 
to which, for peifect working, enqOoyeis would 
have to be oomju’lled to notify their vacancies. 
Volunlaiy notification o)%iis the way to leakage 
from the fund, unless the benefit is not gieat 
enough to tem])t malingering. The problem 
ofadetjiiate benefit is tlius associat(‘d \\ith the 
diflieylly of jintting eompulsion on enq)loyers. 
Again, inalnlity to find Avork dttes not refer to 
an} work which the ap[di(‘ant is capable of 
doii^ ; 'o^irotvct the standard of life, it must 
be Avoi'l# equal in status a#d remuneiatiou to 
tin/: wliieh he has been tiained. Tliiidly, 

“ inability ” lules out eases where the aiqilieant 
has voluntarily or culi)ably lost his jn-evious 
work, or has come out on stiike. ]»ut in 
England uneinploynieiit due, to a strike in 
IjLnother tiiido is insured, or at any late the 
insuraimc fuiid is made liable foi it (since it 
may be drmbted if this is really insurable) ; 
while the eaily continenfal schemes bailed 
this foiin of ummiployment lioin benefit. 

\Vhi]e insurain'c is mainly a form of relief, 
it is obvious that an effective system is in some 
measure nreventive of unenqdoynient, since 
it evens out the jmrehasing ])ower of 
coinmiinity, and liinders the iiifeetious sproau 
of tiade depression whereby unem])loyment, 
liy lessening piucbasing power, begets more un- 
cmployim nt. Further, if the method of levy- 
ing eoittribntions is such as to create iudi 
nieiils to •nT’gnlato iinlustry, there is a wider 
o])ening for its preventive aiqdieation ; so that 
the t'-mlcncy of any method to cieate respoimi- 
bility is a valuable test of its efficiency. 

All insuranee inqdies that the fortiiiiato 
must pay for the uuloituyate, and the method 
ado[)1ed therefore d(!j>endH on the extent 1o 
wlticb tliero is a real feeling of solidarity ainong 
the insured persons. ^i thiH*grouiid mainly, 
the Poor Law' Commissioners of 1909 were 
inclined to favour the aiiplicaticu to Fiiglaiid 
of some modiHeation of the Client principle. 
They accepted the view' that “ tlie principle of 
solidarity cannot he suaeessfdly 'carried beyond 
the point uj) ^o W'liich it is supjHiited by the 
sontiinpnt of solidarity,” and therefore doubted 
the igissibility of general in .iirance. On the 
otlie’r Imiid the Ghei)| pnncii)le, besides being 
limited in its operation, subsidisis on tlio 
whole tllTfso who arc Ibrtunato as regards 


organisation and wage -rates, and subsidises 
them in proi»ortion to their good fortune. 
I^argely hee,ausc of the rapid groAvth in the last 
decade of general working-class solidarity, the 
loieseeu difliculties of a general scheme have 
ni)t materialised ; though it has been (jualifu!(] 
in the Ilritisli Act, as seen below, by a con 
cession to the industries which arc niosl 
fortunate to contract themselves out. It hai 
also been found i>ossiblo, under a genera 
compulsory scheme, to make special allowanct 
for voluntaryism and trade solidarity by allow 
ing the tiade unions w'hich pay benefit of thei 
own — now including about tliree million wuikeri 
- to administer the benehls tliemsehes, am 
icelaim ihe public henelit lioin the state. 'J'ln 
Wasliington (kmferenee of 1919 was dividet 
in opinion IsTwciUi the two }>nneiph's, am 
made tlu-m alb'i iiative in its ic eomi/icndation. 

The labour market is knowi: to have i 
substratum of j)ersoiis wlnKse iinemploymeiil ii 
ebroiiie, and for wbom a special remedy wai 
^suggested by Air. Iktutli and the I’oor Lav 
Coinmksioiiers. A deal view of tins insurahli 
jtart of umMn]>loyment de[)emls on these othe 
sides of the piohlem being dealt with by tin 
appiopiiate method, geneially called truiiiiiq 
and maintenance. This has not yet beei 
taken in hand, so that general insuranee mils 
be protected by limitations of benelit to si 
many weeks per annum (now' twenty-six ii 
England) or a proportion of contributions pai( 
(m»\v one to six in England). 

Assuming that a general scheme is the mos 
desiiable, it remains to consider tlie method oj 
W'bieli it should be based. The test should a 
least have reference to the degree to Avhic 
responsibility is created. Three methods nia; 
then be review'cd. In the first place, unem 
ployinent may be placed on the general ta.xatio: 
of the oouiitry, no direct levy being made o: 
insured persons or their emjiloyers. Thi 
has been cjl^led “free” insuranee. It has th 
merit of simjdieity, in diet it swecjis away th 
madiiiK'.y of stamjis ; and the incidence of th 
buideii w jiild not he ine([Uitable. It would 
however, he liable to diverge from the priiicipl 
of insuranee. and become sini})ly a provisio: 
fqi* unemployment; and this w/fjM lessen th 
cmciengy ^of its administration. Furtlier, i 
preventive work is to be eoiisidered, it is th 
system which gives least inducement to do il 
Oil both tliese grounds, the liability of th 
state might ho inercased 1 eyond the aniouh 
of any other ecoiiomh’s ofleetcd. 

• Tlie second [iropoifil is tojml insurance o 
qjiA iiidusti’l^ipr itse.U. Thw idea has grow 
rapidly in the last decade, under the inflnoiic 
the “guild” and other sngfrestions fc 
induslrial self-government.* There has bee 
some criticism of tlie 1920 Act on tlie ||roun 
that it cuts across thi» ])rii)ciple. But, pric 
to the Act, iiidiitries which were free to appl 



tliis me^liod Imd not done so, but had left 
it to the trade unions. The claims arc (1) 
tliat each industry is best acquainted with its 
own problems, and can deal witli tliem better 
than public officials can ; (2) that industrial 
insurance gives the strongest motive to reduce 
unemployment by better organisation. vSo far 
as the proposals are definite, the State would 
not stand aside entirely, but in some cases at 
least would pay subsidies, while it would 
exercise control over statistics, and supply 
labour exchanges. 

In considering tliis as a .single scheme, the 
following points aro to ho noted. First, that 
some body of representatives fr<»m caeh .side 
will be reiiuii'od to administer it for eaeh 
imlustry, these representatives being able to 
speak for and bind llieir organisations. At 
the present time, about one-half of the lield of 
industry in England is unorganised. This diffi- 
culty may pass away, but it is considerable. 
For the less organised trades, the extension of 
trade boards may alford some solution ; hut*' 
tlieso arc not voluntary bodies, and their 
authority might not be suflicieiit to maintain 
an imposed system of rales, appeals, and so on. 
Second, the burden of unemiiloymenl in any 
industry is largely due to causes arising outside 
that industry, and all industries mutually 
affect eaeh other in its creation. Ihit the 
iiieidenoe is widely different, the variation in 
England being between one per cent (in mines 
and railways) and ten jier cent (in (mgineoring 
and shipbuilding). Sclf insuranee by industries 
will not merely sectioiialise the problem for 
administration, Init will, as com)tarcd with a 
general seliemo, re-allot it ; and very heavy 
subsidies will bo necessary in ease of the least 
fortunate industries, whioli are. large industries 
mainly composed of men. In other words, it 
is necessary to consider how far industrial in- 
surance might only eiiahle f\>rtuuate industries 
to escape their due share of a buid^A they may 
take a large part in creating. Thirdly, there 
is a serious problem of definition, in view of 
the great intorconiieetion of industrie.s, and the 
movement of common types of labour. Gener- 
ally, it may be said that three factors enter 
into the que.stion — rate of wages, rate of uiieju- 
ployment, and degree of organ isj^riop — and 
these fall together very differently. 

The third jdan is the in.suranco of the indi- 
vidual, apart from his industry, on a completely 
iriUtual plan. This is the basis of the liritisli 
Act of 1920, which is developed out of carlin- 
: ta df 1911 and 19169 and is compulsory,'^ 
but excludes agrfbultural labom^and domd^tje 
service. It insures at a flat rate of contribu- 
tion and beuoHt, but different for men an^l 
women, l^ut whilb based on the mutual idea, 
it makes concesbions to the industrial idea 
(1) in allowing ccutracring out to any industry, 
which must accept a icduccd subsidy 


from the State ; (2) in all(^wiiig any industry, 
while remaining on the general scheme up to 
the standard contribution and benefit, to form 
a sni)plementary seliemo on its own account, to 
which legal force will bo given ; (3) in allow- 
ing associations of insured persons to operate 
the scheme for thniiselves, and reclaim the 
State benefit— these ai-c niaii'ily^ trade uiqpns, 
but friendly societies are not excluded. Indus- 
tries which contract out must satisfy the 
Minister of Labour that they have an ade(piato 
organisation as to notification,'' appeals, etc. 

This, by far the largest scheme of its kind, 
is therefore a com}>romiso between two ideas, 
necessitated by the existing facts of industrial 
organisation. The actuarial rate of unemploy- 
ment is so taken that, if the most I'oriuuato 
iinlnstries do contract out, the system is not 
weakened, hut it is strengthened if they stay 
in ; one-third of the insured being expected ( 
(aetuarially) to take advanbige of contracting 
out. The g'meral late of iineinployment was 
estimated at 4'1 ]>er cent, whii'h \(^as guarded 
(in view of giiessv 'Jik) by a niaigiii tfi 10 per 
cent in a nniiiher of eases, raising it to a *3, 
incrca'icd to 5 '3 to allow of contracting out. 
Twelve million ]>eo]ile aie insured, men receiv- 
ing 20s. a week of benefit. As has been said, 
the difficulty of high benefit is that notification 
of vacancies by employers is not compulsory. * 

A eompruinise is necessarily open to criticism, 
but the Act is in principle established. Flat 
rates may in time give way to a percentage on 
wages. The contracting- out clause is only 
likely to be used by iinlnstries with low rales 
of uuomploymeiit, in which there is least scope 
for]>reventive work. Another methotl of mak- 
itjg allowance for industrial res]>ousibility on 
the basis of a general seliemo would bo to limit 
contracting out to industries with more than 
average unemployment, obtaining subsidies for 
this purpose by tlio excess of contributions over 
beiielits for the low-rate industries. ^ This might 
give gi’eatcr scope for making iuliuraneo an 
instrument of prevention, an obvious condition 
being tliat the subsidy is not so great os to 
make prevention indiflereiit. It is also a 
matter for consideration whether overtime 
should not pay special contributions to auch 
insurance scheiues. 

[JUifort on Fa riV/« t^^icndes fof^cUing with 
tite Unemployed.^ Cd. 2304 ' 
of Uie P(xrr Jaiw Commission, 190®, especially 
vol. ix. app. XX i. (K). — Schloss, Jnmrarwe 
against Uiu’viploymmt, 1909, gives a biblio- 
graphy.— /Jepari the Government Actmry^ 
Ciiid. 498 of 1919. — Report of the Committee 
on Unemploy meiU Exchanges, 191^0, Cmd. 1054.] 

D. 0. M. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW.'*^ Siiict .the 
original article was wi-^ten many develop- 
moiits haws taken place. It is impossible^ to 
do more hero tlian allude to a few oi the moat 



npoTtant of tlienu The acquisition of terri- 
n’ial riglits Kroaner than those of comj)lot6 
11(1 exclusive sovereignty has ceased to be ex- 
qitional. Great Britain shares with Kgypt a 
uidoDxinium in the Soudan. Several Powers 
ave leased tcrritoiy from Cliina. A large 
limber of Protectorates ounr districts inhabited 
jr ^arbawiis ^of semi - barbarous tribes have 
nno into existence ; and even sucli nebulous 
ititios as* Spheres of Inlluenco have been 
:eatod in abundance. • 

^.wing to thc*\var, yet another class of terri- 
)ries has s]H'ung into existence. Germany 
aving lost her colonies, and Turkey a largo 
art of her empire, a number of tcrritoi ies 
ave eeased to be under^lie sovereignty of the 
tates to which tliey formeily belonged. By 
rt. 22 of the Goveiiant of the Leaguo of 
lations sueh tenitories are to be placed nmbir 
[ig gnanliansliip of the Lesgne, wlindi is to 
ive a mandate to siicli member-States of the 
league as “by reason of their resoinces, cx* 
ernmee A' tluir g(H)giapliical jiosition are best ' 
tted fo administer thoiw” Mandates with 
ai^yi.ig degrees of power have already been 
ranted to Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
outh Afriiia, Now Zealand, and Japan. 

Laws ok Waii at Ska. — During the late 
rar British Prize Courts met the new condi- 
ions enusid by the iiitroduetion of steamships, 
ailways, cables, and wireless telegiaphy, suh- 
iiarines and mines, not by purporting to make 
leiv law, Init by developing tlio priiici[ile8 laid 
[own by Lord Stow el I and accepted and iu 
omc cases (‘xtended by the Prize ('ourts of at 
east two great maritime powers, the Unil(‘d 
liaU'S an 1 Japan. 

The piiuciiile enniicialed by Lord Stowolb'n 
ho J/arm, 1 0. Rob. 350, and accepted by an 
naritinie powers, that Prize Courts administer 
iiternational law, was denied by the Hamburg 
Mze Court in the Zimiuitroom (1917). Ihe 
aonnafi Viuq Court (leclaiv*^ that Prize Coi.’ls 
ire nation'al tribunals, that they arc hound to 
>bcy the onhu-s of their Sovereign, and that 
nteniational law- is nothing to them if iueon- 
;i.stont with such ordeis. 

Whether a British Prize ([Jourt was hound by 
U’dors in council had heep left in some doubt 
w Lord Stowell in the Fax. Tlie Privy Council 
nuphatically decided in the worn (1916), 
2 A.C. 77, that a Pri# Ooiirris hound by the 
legislative enactments of its own State, that it 
idministorod international law, and that it 
Aras not bound to obey the instruetions of the 
Executive if these were iucoiisistciit wiih inter- 
national law. ^ 

Upon the question of -the right of enemy 
subjeits to ap^iear in the Prize Court to defend 
thei^iutorests, the position is reversed. German 
Prize Courts allowei^ enemy subjects to appear 
in all cases. But British Cpurts ojily depart<‘d 
from th^ former practice of refusing apiiearaucc 


w 

by allowing them to appear in those oases only 
in which they could claim to do so under the 
provisions of tlie llagne. Convention. (See the 
Moav (191.5), P. 1.) 

Upon the outbreak of war, Great Britain, in 
conjunction with Franco and Russia, annomiced 
her intention to direct lior naval ojieiations in 
conformity with the piovisions of the Declara- 
tion of London, 1909, so far as might be 
practicable. Germany also adopted the Declara- 
tion in the same terms, and her course of action 
was followed in due course by Jajtaii, Italy, and 
other powers. The Dcolaration had not been 
ratitied by any of its signatories. These jiro- 
visiniis were in the main nn'iely declaratory of 
existing law, but they contained some far-reach- 
ing innovations. 

I(\)r the liist time agreement had been reacdicd 
as to what slmnld ho dconicd absolute contra- 
band, coiidilional contraband, and non-contra- 
band. All commodities were .si>ecilied under 
one ot the.se three heads. Absolute contrahand 
^included all articles which “smelt of war.” 
Conditional contraband, all articles ancipUis 
mus, i.e. susecjttihlc ot‘ use iu w’ar us well as • 
iu peace. Non - contiabaud, all ai tides not 
susceptible of use in war. Thi.s was known 
as the Free List. It was speedily found that 
adherence to these provisions was iinpracticahlo. 
Raw cotton, for instance, on the Free List, 
was especially sns(;eptible of use in war. One 
by one similar articles were declared contraband 
until nothing lernained, and by the Maritime 
Riglits Order iu Council, 1916, the Declaration 
of London waS abrogated. A ivtuin was made 
to tlie old rule that everything likely directly 
or indirectly to assi.st tlie enemy in the prosecu- 
tion of the war might be declared eontrabaiid. 
Almost every single article, tliorefoi'e, from a 
hundred-ton gun to a lady’s pair of garters, was 
declared contrahand of war. 

Tlie so-called blockade of Germany was eon- 
dueted iii^aceordaiice, not with the rules of 
blockade, hut with tin. >e contraband. Owdng 
to new capons, such as mines and submarines, 
blockade in the old sense was impracticable. 
Under the old law tlio test for eoiidemnalion 
of goods a’ (umtrahand was the destination of 
vessel to an enemy jiort, or the destination 
m the^ojjjJs to the enemy forces. A belligerent 
w'tts not entitled to interfere with trade in 
articdcs of contrahand cariied on by neutrals 
hetw'ceu neutral ports, even if siieh goods 
eventually reached the enemy. During the 
American Civil War the Supreme Court of the 
► Federal Govcrnmeiifctleeided that if the ultimate 
ilcftiiiation Sf^he goods wa.s*to the enemy, the 
fact that the intermediate ]>ort was iientiYl was 
immaterial. Great Britain ae»piiosced in this 
decision. By the DeclaTatiou *of Loudon, 
whilst this doctrine of continuous voyage was 
applied to absolute, it was not extended to con- 
ditional contruhand, which although destined 



for the enemy, if it wore to he discliargod 
ill a neutral port, was not liable to seizure. 
But if “ destined l\»r the use of the enemy or 
of a government department” conditional 
contraband was liable to seizure. This hostile 
destination was ])resumcd to exist “if the goods 
were consigned to enemy authorities, or to a 
contractor established in the enemy country, 
who as a matter of common kimu ledge sup- 
plied goods of tills kind to the enemy, or if 
consigned to a fortitied place hclonging to the 
[iiiemy or other iilaee serving as a base for the 
armed forees of the enemy.” 

The ]»rugi’ess of the war soon desti'oyisl this 
distinction. All ports of bLdligeient countries 
were declared to be bases fiom which military 
forces drew' their supplies, and when the im- 
[tort of Ibod-stuifs and oilier articles of condi- 
tional contraband heejune dillieiilt, the govern- 
moiits of those countries took ]>owers to eoiilrol 
and re(iuisition all imjinrts : so tliat the goods 
wore going to the governments and coiisetjueiitly 
ceased to bo conditional contraband. If the *' 
goods were destined for a Oermaii poit, they 
WMU-e liable to seizure, because every (Icrman 
port was a base of supjdies ; if destined to 
reach Germany by land, because the German 
government would control or re([Uisitiou them. 
Gennaii I’rize Courts adopted tlic same course. 

Early in the war neutral sliij)]»ers ceasiid 
direct shipiuonts to German jHiits and con- 
signed cargoes to Scandinavian or Dutch ports. 
In the Kan (1915), V. 215, Sir Samuel Evans 
decided tliat if the ultimate destination of goods 
wbetber absolute or conditional coutraliand, 
wliatever their tirst port of dischaige might be, 
was to the enemy, lliey were liable to seizure. 
This was merely a developnvmt of the principlo 
of continuous voyage adopted in the American 
Civil War. In that w’ar goods were shi]>t)ed 
to a neutral port and reshipped thence to an 
enemy poit. In the late war in many cases 
the transport was partly by water %aid partly 
by laud. The lesnlt was in cither case pre- 
cisely the same. The neutral port in each case 
was in fact the conduit pipe through which 
sup])li( s reached the enemy. 

As Sir Edward Grey said in his Note of 
July 23, 1915, to the United States: “A|J- 
jaoent to Germany are various uoutra^ eojiutries 
wbicdi .allbrd her convenient ojiportunities for 
carrying on her trad*' with foreign countries. 
Her own territoiies are covered by a network 
of l•ailw'ay^ and waterways, which enable her 
commerce to pass as convenieiilly tliiongh 

rh in such neutral couritrn’.« as through her* 
ow'U. . . . ItotteKlam is the ne.A‘.^ 

outlet f(U' some of the industrial districts of 
Gcnuaiiy.” 

By the ]9(aritini!! Rights Order in Council, 
191(5, priicuple of continuous voyage or 
ultimate dcstinat'on wa* made applieablo both 
iu cases of qontra^biind and of bJtckode. 


In the practi(5e of the ITi^o Comts important 
changes took place. Formerly a ship could 
only bo condemned “out of her owm mouth.” 

Ill cases of continuous voyage or of consignment 
to neutral jiorts, tlie evidence of the sbijt’s 
pajjcrs and of Iier ollicers would prove valueless. 
By the British rrizeoCourt Rules, 1914, thoio- 
fore, the cajitor was allowed to ^olli*- e'vtrpisio • 
evidence. In some cajcs intcrcci)tcd o,^mmuni- 
eatioiis Ijctween German and m‘U^ra^ mciclmnls 
w'cre admitted to prme that the neutral con- 
signees were merely condiiil! pi[)es through 
which the particular coiisigimicnts W'cre to 
reach the enemy. In ntlier cases, wdiere the 
muitral consignees were honn Jide ]»uivhascis of 
the gnixls, eMdeneo was admitted to j»rov(‘ tliat, 
coni|»aicd Avith jire war hiisiiiess, such con* 
signees were conduct iiig an abiioiuial trade, 
Irom wdiicli the inftuenee must be drawn tl.at 
they weic. ro-sclling to (he many. In r-hgtli t 
cases the onus was thrown on the consigmu's 
to slnnv that the iilliiimte destination was 
neutral. ISlerehants engaged in t^ie former - 
business were placail iip<m the “ Black' List,” 
and those in the latter w'ere “ rationed,” K,e. 
tliey were only alloAved to imjiort a]i])roximately 
their pre-w’ar amount. Importation beyond 
this amount was regarded as intended for 
enemy consum]»tion. 

Other measures taken by the Britiiili goveriK 
ment to stop all neutral trade with Germany 
can only bo defended by the <loctrine of 
reprisals. As these measures, Hiitlioriscd by 
what are known as the llejulsal Ordirs iu 
Council, aie not likely to become ]tart ot the 
Law of Nations, they need not be discussed licre. 
One question, liow'ovcr, canimt be omitted, 
siwee it goes to the loot of the opposing claims 
of belligerents and neutrals, i^re measures of 
reprisal, bowoverjustiliable botweiui bclligercuts, 
valid if they injure, neutrals ? Is the right of 
the neutral to trade with the enemy to take 
precedence of the right of tlie belligeVent to 
stop such trade if ho can ? WestkUie was the 
tirst to perceive that such rights are not 
absolute,. “The very notion,” he WTotc, “of 
a precedence among rights supposes some 
stamlaid by whicli to judgts them, lying doojicr 
than the so-(*allod rvglda and excluding them 
from a really ]>rimary jiositiun.” Between 
such conflicting claims^ therefor©, a W'orkilfig 
compromise, rcaelied \Vith r rehoe to their 
justice and to the forces belimd them, is the 
only solution. 

Uj)on this (piestioii both the rreaident of 
the Prize Court and the Privy Council folbnvcd 
the principles laid dowm by Lord Stowell in 
the Lwy (Edvv. Adm. 122) *and the Fttz 
(Edw. Adm. 311). In the Zamora ^(1916, 

2 A.C. 77) Lord Parker said that where etliere 
is just cause for retaliatosn, neutrals may by 
tlie law oib iiatioq.s bo required to submit to 
iiicouvenieuccs from the acts of a belligerent 



powor greater in dw^ree than would be justified 
had no cause for^retaliation arisen. In the 
Sl.hpfad (1910, V. 12o) Sir Samuel Evans hold 
that Die means ado])ted by the Hejirisals Order, 
1910, did not entail u})on neutrals a degrei! of 
inconvenience wliicli was uni-easonable in ll )0 
cii'cnnistances ; and in Iho.^jcoiinrft (1919, A.O. 
97l^he h<tld tliflt Ihe Ke|)iisals Order, 1917, 
was jiot •illegal ujioii I be broad ground that 
“ the uiariitlne coininejce ol’ )ieutrals is subject 
to reslrietion liy the aete oi' slates at war, if 
thit, c()mnu'ie(‘ •lends lo assist lln; enemy, 
either directly in his warlike ojierathms, or 
indiieetlv in eiurying on of his own trade upon 
which his j>o\\('r of (‘ont inning the wai may 
laigely or <‘ven entindy ?lei)end.'’ lloth these 
deci.sioiis were upheld by the Privy Couneil. 
Whether this claim to retaliation asserted }>y 
(Ireat Ilritain and Kranee in tiie Majiohamic 
wans 4 >nd deiiii'd by tin* Unitt‘d States in 1812, 
ana by (treat llritain and (ieiin.i.ny and to 
some extent by Fiance in the late Avar, will 
tbid a [liai*^ in the LaAv of iShitions remains to 
be ser'it. It AVould appe#' to bo the only 
jii;«t t.ddo solution. 

The^.n Hejirisals (JmIci's were the rejily of 
(In-at Ihitain to Oei many’s blockade of the 
Piritish Isles and to her initiation of unie- 
.siiicted submaiiiie Avaifare. Foinierly the 
^lesti'uction of enemy inciehaiituK'ii Av.is only 
jieimissible iiitder exeejitioiial iheiiinslanees, 
and lliatot neutial meieliaiitmen Avas absolutely 
prohiiiited. IJy the Ihadaratioii of Lomlon, 
1909, Avlnlst a iieiiti'al vessel might not be 
(lestioyed, yet if in faet liable to eondomnation, 
slid might bn di'stroyed if her jiresei vation 
Avoiild A»'Volve dangt!!' to the salety of the 
cajitor Ol to the sncci'ss of the operations •in 
which she av.is engaged at the time. Bt. . 
before tin' destriietion of tlio vessel all pers<»ns 
on board Averc to be jilaeed in .sah'ly. 

’’rhese pro\isioiis were the result of a com- 
promise UiAseeii coiillictiiig vicAvs. (lerina’iy, 
Russia, anrfthe United Mlates posse.sseil few or 
no o\er-sca ports to Avhieh they eould conduct 
their prize.s. In the caily da}s of the vsar 
(icrnian cruisers unable to take in tlieir )>ri/,es 
for aitjudieatioii, .after destroying their Avirclcss 
apjiaratns, dismissed tln^n. But taler they 
used these lu’ovisious as a jumjiiug-otl ground 
fof their conduct of submarine warfare. Under 
the plea of “ excejAtiolitl noec.l)ity ” and of the 
changed wcajioiis of Avar, tho (lemiaii govern- 
ment attempted to defend the s'liking at sight 
without notice of enemy and iientral nierclmnt- 
Tneu alike. Tho only solution of the jiroblein 
is the restoration of Iho old rule. IJiidor no 
oireninstances* ought a neutral nierchantmaii 
to bo#dcstroyed, iiiiles.s engaged in iinncirtral 
soryke. 

tho bombard merii of British coa.st toAviis 
and pleasure resorts, in wdiyh a hvge numher 
of nou^ubataiits were killed and wounded, 


and much private property destroy eS or 
damaged, was defended by the (Icrnian govern - 
ineiit as perleellj legitimate upon the grounds 
that such places w’eve either fortitied oi' delended 
by regular troops, coast guns or volunteers, or 
contiiined militaiy ohjeetives, or alternatively 
th.-it tlic att-aeks Avere legitimate acts of I’epiisal 
for .similar attacks by the Allies and tor the 
attenijit to reduce tin* (l(Tm;in jieople to st.irva- 
tiojj by their alleged unlawful resliaint upon 
traile with (leimany. 

In none of these attacks Avas any notice 
given Ity the (lerman commanders as reijniied 
by the llagia* (Jonvention IX. The latf(‘r was 
nut hindiiig, Imt it Avas in the main deelMiatory 
of the existing laAV. Ajiait tnun ixitiee. some 
of these attacks may be juslilied jis being made 
with delinite militaiy objeeLiAes, but iu the 
most seiious raids the bombaidiiK'iits were of 
an indiseriminate ehaiaet<‘r without auy 
delinite military ohjeetives. 'Plie main ohji'cls 
Avere uiidouhtedly to teiioiisc the civilian 
jtopulation ami to eie.ite the inijijession that 
the Biilish had lost the eontml of tlu' IS'orth 
Sea. If .siieli homhaidmeuts ate legitimate, 
the Hague Coiiventi(»n .ami the exisliiig laws 
and cnsloiii.s of wai may be leg.ariled as 
obsulele. 

Kiom the first day of tbe war the Uenmins 
laid not only fixed automatic eoiitact mines 
but also floating mines on the higli siais and 
even in neulial leiritorial wateis. ]\lore()A or, 
although the ]»rotes.s(‘d pre-war iiiteiition ol the 
(J“iman Admiral Staff was that milling o]>era- 
tioiis should he earriid out solely against the 
armed forces of the enemy and that mines 
should be hiul as far as jiossible off the main 
trade routo.s, it is uoav estalilished by indisjuit 
abb' ovidonee that tbe jirinei]>al object of tbe 
(i(‘rman authorities was to ohstiuct trade routes 
and to destr<»y .such merchant shipjiing, enemy 
or neutral, as might eontinne to use them. 

Owing f# tliis jioluy ot indisei iniinati' mining 
the British governim t Avas eoiiijielled to take 
counter im'jusnres. (>n October 2, 191-1, there- 
foie, a S’ stem of mine lields was in.aiigiirated 
ill tile Tsoith Sea on a considerable scale. But 
Avhercas no attom)>t Ava.s made by tlie Oennaii 
authorities to direct neutral .shipping through 
ftieir mine- fields, safety lanes Avere left by tlio 
British Admiralty through tlieir mine-fields, 
with the re.sult that not a .single neutral ve.ssel, 
folloAviiig the iiistnictions given by the Admir- 
alty, Avns lost through minis. By wa}'^ of 
retaliation tlie German government on Febrnary 
1 4, 191.fi, declared %11 the Avaters snrromiding 
^If- United flyigdom a war Ane, Avliieb neutral 
vc.ssela would use at their peril. By successive 
decrees iu 1917 ami 1918 the Genmui “ Barred 
holies ” Avero enormously c»teiided*iii all direc- 
tions, and neutral merchantmen eiiteriijg them 
in violation of ccrtaiutfestrictioiis Averc warneii 
that they w'ouijj be destroyed Avithoiit warning, 



and withont^proviaion being made for the aafety 
of tlieir crews and passengers. 

Althougb Germany was ndt bound by the 
Hague Convention VIII., dealing* with mine- 
laying, she declared she would aet in accordance 
with its terms. It is clear that these terms 
did not prohibit the laying of mines on the 
high seas, and that they w'ero (jfiite inadequate 
for ensuring tlio .security of neutral .shi}q>ing. 
But a]>art from the Convention it is ecpially 
clear that neutrals arc entitled to n.avigate 
the liigli seas with{)nt Ix'ing o\}M>.sed to the 
danger of dcstnietioii hy this means. “ Barri'd 
Zones ” are clearly illcgjil. 

Of all the illegal and inhuman .aets emn- 
niittod by the (}(‘rmaiis and their natural ally 
the Tni'k, the sinking at sight of hospital 
8lii[)s was tlie most illegal and nnspe.akably 
inhuman. It was defeiideil l»y the German 
government and the (Jonnan j»r(‘ss on the 
ground that tluisi? vessels Avero fiaiidulently 
used for the conveyance of troops and miim- 
tiojKS. When challenged to juoiluec ilM'ir ’ 
cvidciieo, they wore unable to do so. Tbc 
sbni’t answer to ibe.se ebarges is that it was 
witliin tlie pover ot the (lei man submaiine com- 
manders, as it was within their light, to visit 
and search these vm'sh'Is. In only one instamT 
■was this rigid exereised, with tlie result that 
the liosjiital ship in quest ton, the J)tiuhtve 
Cnslh., visitetl on Fehiuary 23, 11)17, was 
released. 

The sinking at sight of relief ships, even 
when provided with safe-conduct jiasscs by 
the (lorman authorities, was almost equally 
shamrlcss and inexcusable. It was prompted 
by the same motives, viz. the destruction of 
all shi])ping, in order to for*(‘ an early decision, 
an unjustillahle extension of the German 
doctrine of military ms’essity. Needless to 
say, such condnet is indefensible, and is in fact 
contrary to the jirovisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention 18(54 and of the Hague iionvention 
1899, whereby Germany was hound, as well as 
hy her owm Prize Code. 

Another niisottled qiu'stion is the right to 
arm mercliantmen. From time immemorial 
this right has been recognised, hut with the 
abolition of jirivatecring hy the Declaratio^i 
of Paris 1856, it has been thought^ hy some 
jurists (erroneously, in my opinion) that tha 
right of a merohautman to resist the enemy 
has been abandoned. With the initiation of 
the nnrestrieted submarine warfare, the Allies 
found ]it necessary to arm their merchantmen 
' resist illegal attacks. JloHand denied the * 
right' and refiisedHo admit anp6a mcrch.afit; 
men into her ports, whilst tlie United States 
admitted the right and gave them entry. ^ 

Under th?! existKig law a merchantman is 
updou]j/:edly entitled to resist the enemy, and 
if she elects to J'ght, ter crew, if captured, 
must be troated^^as jirisouers^iof war. Tit© 


execution of Captain Fryatt as a fmnc4mur 
was indefensible. The analogy between sea 
and laud operations put forward by the German 
government is historicixlly false. 

Lmv.s ok Wau on Land. —Many new 
weapons and many new methods of Avarfare 
Aveie introduced by. Geruuiny and her allies 
in the conduct of laud Ataliare. . Somp, of 
these weapoihs and unctliods tlie AWied aud 
AssiK'iatcMl govi'i ■I'lieiits found thei/isedvc.s com- 
pelled to adopt ny Auiy of rejirisal in order 
that their own troops might not ho placed 
ill an unfair iiml disadvahtageons po.sition. 
Almost every on.' of these Aveapoiis ami nuitliods 
was illegal, and the ]trohl('m to ho solved 
is whether any of tlil'iii is to he regarded as 
legitimated hy their general adoption in the 
recent war. 

The iietv weapons were asjdiyxiating and 
]»oisoiious gasis, shells chaigi'd with ..st^eh 
gasi's, and li<piid tire. 3'lie new methods wei-e 
the use and execution of hostages in a manner 
hitherto reprobated ami of civilians*^ as sciceiis 
in military operalajii.s, the systematic and 
eomjdete devastiitioii of enemy ti'i’ritory, Che 
homhaidnient of nndel’ended town.s, the de- 
liberate destruction of jnihlic buildings, religions 
editiees, liistovic monuments and olijects of 
art, the homhardment of hosjiitals, the deten- 
tion and .shooting of their personim^., ami thej 
deportation of civilian pojmlations for forced 
labour in the interior of Genn.miy or other 
parts of the occupieri territories. The poisoning 
of wells is a very aneieiit oll'ence, and it w'as 
dclemle<l hy the Gorman nnlitary eonmianders 
in West Africa on the ground “tliat water 
jilaees in our country liave ('oinc to he regardetl 
aarwar mateiial w’hi' h i.s ol assistance to the 
enemy and may tliorcibre he dc'stroyed or 
rendered iisi'less.” Water -supiilies may of 
course be cut olf from tin* armed forces of the 
enemy ; hut just a.s a belligerent may not 
deju’ive the enemy civilian po])nlation* of its 
entire food supplies, .so lie may not df'stroy 
their waler-supjily, which is just as ca.sential 
to tluiir existence as food. 

The cmployniciit of mnv weapons and new 
methods of destruction cannot he ruled out 
merely heeause they j^rc new. The h'gitimate 
object of war is to weaken and put out of 
action the military forces of the eiii^my. Bdt, 
as the Hague CdhfereriJb deep the right 
of holligereiits to adojit means uf (Jjijuring the 
enemy is not unlimited.” The tost, therefore, 
must be w'hother they can he employed without 
inflicting unnecessary sulFerings upon those 
against whom they are directed^ and without 
rendering their death inevitable. Poison gat, 
therefore, which entails permanent disatility, 
incurable disease, or an agonising and lingering 
death, must bo coiidemnpd. So too tho use 
of liquid file and ,tho introduction of noxious 
bacilli into food and water The 



execution of hosteges for acts for wliich they 
can in no circumftance be justly Iield reapon- 
siblo hai^ been universally coudennied except 
by modern Cfcrman writers, who defend it under 
the plea of military necessity. Bluntschli 
maintaine<l that hostages must never be put to 
death or subjected to oth(i' severities than those 
wliich may li^ lawfully iidlicted ujion members 
of the atmod forces of tlio enemy. The use of 
civilian ca^dives as scrocnf! and their de])oi ta- 
tion are utterly indcfcuflible. Tlic devastation 
of i'nemy territory wbieli transgresses strictly 
military reijuircnieuts and is motived by the 
sjurit of revenge mnat bo prohibited. So too 
tbc indiscriminate, bombardment of towns witb- 
ont..any definite military objective, and the 
deliberate attacks njion hospitals, the military 
advantages to bn derived from wliieh can never 
be oominensnrate with tlic sndering entailed, 
lie^military mind always lorgets that peace is 
the normal slate and war the abnormal, and 
that peojilos have to liv('. together aftei’ the Avar. 
The polii^ of ■' friglitfulness,” as this AA^ar lia.s* 
alnindlint.ly proved, does wt succeed even fiami 
tlft military point of view. 

Laavs jjv War ok tiik Aiu. — N one of the 
provisions of the Hague Declaration relating to ' 
discharge of projeolilcs from balloon.s, or of tbc 
Convention IV., 1007, Avere binding on the 
bolligeroits in the late Avar, but Convention 
IV., ly09, Avliioli jiroliibited bombardment of 
undefended idace.s, Avas binding, and may reason- 
ably bo held to have iiielnded aerial bombard- 
ment. ’In any case, indiscriminato aerial 
bombardment without any definite military 
objective must be condemned. It matters 
little Avl '‘.Iber a place be defended or not. A 
bclligcrout is not entitled to bombard a tfAvn 
on the otl-cliiinco of destroying some niilitaiy 
objective. In the late Avar one bit in three 
Iinndrcd was eonsidered good shooting. This 
ine.ans ttmt in the ease of the other 299 bombs 
eivili&u oyjccls Averc bit. As a matter of ' tot, 
tbc destruction of any ])iirely military object 
was of the rarest oeenrrcncc. By flying Ioav 
tolerable certainty of aim is ]iossiblc. At higli 
altitudes this is impo.ssible. The position of 
the aeroplane is jtreeisely analognus to that of 
the submarine. II thgy cannot at.rain their 
objective without destroying civilian life and 
property they must not attack at all. There 
is no doubt whate^r tliaf German aviators 
deliberately in mar^y cases and recklessly in 
others bombed Belgian, French, American, 
and British military hospitals. 

indisenminato aerial bombardment must bef 
prohibited, |nd both* those Avbo ])articipate in 
it as Avell as its authors must be regarded 
as #ar criminals and liable to the extreme ^ 
penalty. 

Combatants atIa Non-Combatants.— One 
questjm underlying the jw'holo tjdiere of the 
con duct war is whether the old distinction 


between combatant and non-combatant* is tQ 
be retained or altogether abandoned. This 
distinction has* taken three centuries in the 
making, and has, on the Avhole, been observed^ 
by all modern military commanders. The^ 
Prussian theory of the “Nation in Arms "is 
well illustrated by the reply of a German 
officer to the Mayor of Noyon, wlio had de- 
nounced German malpractices. “ It ts not 
.solely against the French enemy,” he said, 

“ that Avc make Avar, but also against the civil 
impiilalion, against I'kaiK’e entire, against the 
AAonion and cbildroii. Nothing that can bo 
done AAilh a aucav to im])Overishing you— to 
TAiin you if possible — can be a subject of re- 
proach ngaiilst onr anny.” 

As the American ambassador, Mr. J. W. 
Davis, declared at the Porlsniouth Conference 
of the International LaAv Association, this 
tlieory must be ehallcngod. It is but a rever- 
sion, under a }iretence of changed conditions, 
to the most }>riini;val savagery. “The de- 
marcation betAAceii savagery and civilised war- 
fare,” he said, “lies in the lecognition of the 
(lificrence hetAveen the njan-at-arms avIio meets 
his enemy sAvord in hand and tbo civilian avIio 
bears no a\ capon of offence. The one risks 
his life in threatening that of his adversary. 
The other does neither.” To abolish the old 
distinction would therefore he a lelrogrado step, 
and so far from jneventing Avar, it Avould stimu- 
late the spirit of militarism. And indeed it 
AAmnld only cmhairass inilitaiy o]>eralions. If 
ci\ilians Averc to ho liable to indiscriminate 
slaughter, they Avould defend themselves by 
any means in their poAver, and that ht l/i voire 
of high commands, the franc-iircur, would be 
multiplied iudeliuitely. 

SurKUioii OnuEUS. — Another controversial 
doctrine is that of the idea of superior orders. 

Is a man AvIio commits a Avar crime in obedience 
to the order of bis superior officer guilty of any 
olfence a4|ain.st tbo laAvs and cngtom.s of Avar ? 
By the Ifinglish co. non laA\- and the rule 
is the M.me Avbercvcr these ]nincij)le8 prevail — 
obedicnc(, to su]»onor ortlers constitutes no 
defence to a charge of crime against a soldier 
or a sailor A soldier is only bound to obey the 
lawful command of his snj^ciior officer, which 
IS dojinwl in our ]\rauual of Military Law as 
“notouly a command Avhich is not contrary 
to the ordinary law, hut ouo»Avhich is justified 
by military laAv.” As a subsequent j)rovivsion 
goes on to oxjdain, “if the command is obviously 
illegal, tho inferior would ho justified in ques- 
tioning or in rcfiifing to execute it. As, for 
ftstauco, Avere ordcrtfl to fire on a peace- 
able and unofTeuding bystander. But so long • 
as tho orders of the sujtcrior are not obviously 
and decidedly in opposition to the law of tho 
land cr welbkiioAvn and established^ customs 
of the anny, they must ho met Avith prompt, 
immediate, aaifi uiihesitatiug obedience,” 



, Iii^AV^. V. Smith (17 C.G.H. Rej). [1900] j 
561) tlio Court adopted this rule, and Mr. 
Jiistico Solomon added, “I think it is a safe 
nile to lay down that if a soldier lionestly 
believes that he is doinj' his duty in oboyhif^ 
the commands of hui superior, and if the orders 
are not so manifestly illegal that he must or 
ought to have known that they were iinlawlnl, 
a private soldier would he protected by the 
orders of his HU}ierior oflicer.” 

In the American ease of Little v. Barrrme. 
(2 Cranch, 170) Chief dustiee Marshall said 
“it was the duty of a soldier to execute the 
lawful orders of his superiors, but that he was 
]»ersonally liable for the execution of an illcg.il 
order.” Ami in Mitdu'll v. /Ar/o;oui//(13 llow. 
115) the Suitreuic Com t rejmdialcd tlie doctrine 
that an ollicer may take .shelter under the jdea 
of a superior command. 

Certain acts have always been regar<lcd as 
contrary to the. laws and customs of war, but 
nowhere is there any suggestion that obedience 
to orders constitutes a valid defence to a charge 
of war crime, until the publioation of Pnde.ssor 
Oppeuhelui’s Jntcniaiiiuvd Law in 1906, in 
wliich he writes: “If members commit vhda- 
tions by order of their government, they arc 
not war criminals and may not be jnini.shcd by 
the enemy.” For this doctrine there is no 
alithority in iiib'ruational law. It is iniro 
Ccrniaii doctrine based uj)on Cerman municipal 
law. As a matter of fact and in practice 
such a doctrine has never been observed. For 
centurie.s bidligiu’cnts have punished enemy 
persons guilty of war crimc.s who have fallen 
into their hands, regardless whether they acU'd 
under orders or not. In the late war and 
during the armistice the French military court, 
in trying German prisoners of war, in tho.se eases 
where “superior oiders” were pleaded, as they 
usually were, refused to admit the plea. 

M rniTAiiY NEfiKs.si it. — The doctrine of mili- 
tary neccs.sity as ex[)andcd by GernUiu wi itcu-s 
ami practi.scdby thctVrman military authorities 
is the negation of all law. As Von llethmann- 
Ilollvveg admitted in his defence of the invasion 
of IJelgium on the ground of military necc.ssity, 
“iieccs.sity knows no law.” This doctrine wa.s 
extended by Germany so as to cover almost 
every violation of the laws and cu.^toip.s ot 
war. Such a doctrine means that each bel- 
ligerent is a law mjto himself. Its apjdication 
could only rc.sult in anarchy and in reprisals, 
culminating in a com})etitiori of barbarism. 

Germany deliberately adopted this doctrine, 
w^'’^h has hitherto only bce#i a[>plied in excep- 
tional circumstanee.f, as a basis j'o^ Jiur eondiidj 
• of war. liy this doctrine she antagonisccl the 
rest of the world and brought about her own 
downfall. Ifi criti(«al situation.s a military 
commander cannot always weigh too nicely the 
technicafities of law, and «.in lii.s extremity ho 
may commit some breacli of thq, ^aws of war. 


If it is due to some real military ncccs.sity, ho 
will bo excused. Hut it niust be .something 
exeeptioiial. Act.s, thcrefuic, ba.sed </h n'a.sons 
of naval and military neccs.sity .should he re- 
stricted as far a.s ])o.s.sihlo. Exjicrieneo has 
.shown that the sanctioning of tlie excojition 
leads to the imlcfmib' expansion of the excep- 
tion, nidil the exception cats nj) .the. f.nle, ^ 

It is quite true, as LErd Golcridgc sahl in tho 
Mignctte ca.se (AVv/. v. Jhidhij and /ifeplirns, 15 
Gox, G.C. Cl*i), “tliaC such a ])rincipl(‘ oiyo 
admitted miglit ho made the* legal cloaki for 
uiihridlcd pa.ssioii and atrocious ciimc.” The 
true rule is tliat of an carlici' (Jerman jurist, 
Hlinit.sehli : “ (duo may do iii tiiiu' of uai* what- 
ever is rc(piircd in militaiy opci'ali()n.s, ileitis 
to .say, whatever is ncce.s.sary lor the atlaiuiHoiit 
of the (ihjcct of war, .so long as it docs not 
violate the laws of liumaiuty ami the acec-pied 
usages of civili.sotl nations.” •• ^ 

SANfvnoN.s. — The chief wcidcucss of iiiler- 
natioual law has lain in the absence of efl’ccd.ive 
^.sauetious. llilberlo iut<’rj).dioiial hnv lia.s 
rcstcil for its <‘jdbi eiueut u|»ou the ‘]iublie 
opinion of the world, ami in the I.ist resort Vii 
war and measures .short of war, such as retoi- 
.sioii, cmh;ivgo, hlock.adc, ami the bkc, put into 
o|»oiafious by the ])Ovv<'r or ])owcrs injured. 
The Hague Goii\euti(m on fhi- laws and (!ii.stom.s 
of war on land, whilst forbidding eeiVtiin nets, * 
pre.serihed no j)enalties foi Iheir commission. 
Hut by the laws and customs of war all crimes 
Avhieh aie an.ilogons to ordinary crimes may 
be punished a.s such, if the oll'ender.s fall into 
the liamis of tho belligerent oUended. Ujxui 
the conclusion of ^var, however, the jurisdiction 
of the military coiuds (if a belligerent ceaso.s, 
andr unle.ss it is a term of tho treaty of jieace 
that ollenders shall he .siirrcmlcred for trial 
and punishment the courts of tho belligerent 
have no juri.sdiction. It is then'fore (*.s.seijtial 
that penalties for violations of the laws of w'ar 
should he ]»re.scri1)<‘il by an iiibu ii.'dioiial eon- 
fereiieo, and that juri.sdielioii for the trial 
of persons charged with such oUeiiccs should 
ho conferred upon a jiermaiieut international 
criminal court. 

fAtluuiey-Joue.s ami Ikilot, Otnnmcrce in War, 
1907. -Angier and Pokevin, /froit phial mili- 
taire. — Haty and Morgan, War, Us (hnduct and 
Leijal LmiUs, 19^5.- Hellot, “ Wat, ^Crimes, 
Niwteenth (Jant.im/and Ajter, Se ui’bdr 191 6. — 
Ikilot, The Lloclmde of Germany, international 
Law Notes, July 1918.— Clunet’s Jmirnal du 
drinf intematioTuil, phriode de la guerre, 1914- 
,1919. — Fiore, International Law Codified, Ir. by 
Borebard, 1918.— Garner, International Imw and 
the World War,\^20.—lM\'i^ InterikitioTial Law,- 
7th ed., by Pearce Higgins, 1917. — Holknd, 

. Ijiws of War on Uind, 1908. — Merignhac, ne^ue 
ghilrale dn droit international public, January 
1917, 1-56. — Moore, Digest International Law, 
1906. — Morgilli, The Cerman War ]iook,^\b . — 
Nya, Le Droit hUemational, 2nd 1912,— 



Oppciilieiuj, Intermitumal Imw, vol. i., 1920, 
vol. ii., 1912. - Aillipsoii, Inlcrnatmud Law 
and the (OLrat U'ar, 1915. — Scot, I, Reaohitions of 
the JnstUntc of Jidcrtwiiorud Low, 1910. — Brnith’s 
Intern at ion al Law, 5th od., by l’lulli[isoii, 1918. 
— Takah.'islii, International Law, lt)08. — Tre- 
horno’.s Jlriti.sh and Colonial Priu- (\ises, 1910- 
1921. — WesMakji, 1 nternrftional Ltfw, vol. i., 
191<), ilOlS.—We^stlalvc’.s Cofterfed Pajwm 

on l'ntc}%aCoji(tt Law, 0)i])eiilioim, 191 -I. — 
Viheaiow'Hinterna/ioiKd Law, f»tli cd., by Pliilli])- 
swi, 1910; Mdifur-dratj/esri'-J/nrh ; Manual of 
Miytarn Law, W)17 ; Code de Jvdar Mditaire ; 
C.t^.A. Itulen of Land Warfare, 1914 ; Reports 
of the Inter not am d Law As^oriafatn from 1873 ; 
Transaetions <f the (trofln^i Ronefjf from 1915 ; 
Anartean Jomnat of Pnternotaaad Law trom 
190r ; Intel natiunat Year Hook, 1920 ; Aniinaire 
de. r I n-ihtnt de hioit International I\ jj jj ^ 

INTKK, NATIONAL LAW, PlIIVATK.* 

T^(',«i‘ftnv'eiiti()ii oil (hvil 1 ’root'd mo was ia.tifiod 
oil 27lli Ajii'il 1 899 byall llu' powers lojHTScrilod, 
viz. Aiiatro - limitary, liolgmin, Doiiinark, 
Oonii.uiyf Kraiioc, Liucirduirjj^, Nothorlaixls,* 
I’ortii'fal, Uomiiaiiia, lllPsia, Spain, Suoilon 
ai#l .■iurway, >l\\it./('rlaiid, and by Italy, subject 
to a rosi'rvation on asini^lo point. The duration 
of tin; Tioaly was for live yoai's, and as no .stale 
f'ovo notice of ti'i’iiiination belbre that lune, 
tlic eoMVc'iition, in aeeoi<]aiiec with an express 
fjirovi^ioiif \\a‘! exti'iidcd until 27tli Apiil 1909. 
In tlie ineanlinie, bowi'ver, tin* fonvenlion v\a.s 
anieiided by the Fourth Haoue Confeieneo, in 
190-1, and riitilied b\ all the' powers, including 
Ja])an, on 17th .Inly 190.'). lly ait. 287 of the 
Treaty of Peace of Ver.saille8, 1919, it is af^ieed 
that the eonveiitioii shall aj)ply to the eontiact- 
in^ pown’.s with the exception of Franco, 
Portugal, .tiid P on mania. • 

The otlu'r eonvontion.s were recon .sidere<l at 
the Tilin’ Hague ( loniereiice in 1900, and con - 
vcniion.s on inaiiiage, divorce, and .separation, 
and guaidiarr hip, were adopted and ratified by 
llelgiiTni, Lranee, (!erniany, Italy, Lu\euiln,’g, 
Notherlauds, Pomuania, Siiaiii, Sweden, and 
Sw it/erland. 

At the Foiirlh TTaguo Lonferenee in 1904. in 
addition to the eoiiveiititui on Chvil I’rocediiro, 
conventions wiu’O adopted on the relations 
hetwoen husband aml^ wife, giiaidianshi]), 
succession, lunatics, and bankriiideiea, 

* The following conventions ^'llcetnally becaino 
ctlectivo between siffic of *tho jiow'crs, viz. 
those relating to (1) the validity of inaniage ; 

(2) the otfect of divorce and jiidii ial .sojuiration ; 

(3) the gnardiansliip of iiifnnta ; (4) the elfect 
of marriage on the mutual rights of the spou.se.s;* 
and (5) the ijficrdictiovi ol iiersona of unsound 
mind, etc. Conventions 1, 2, and 3 were 
ratilitd by Belgium, Franee, Germany, Italy, 
Lnx'^.nihuvg, Nctherland.s, I’urtugal, Houma iiiii, 
and Sweden. Sjiniit ratified the third eonveii- 
tion oid^ Conventions 4, and 5 %vcre ratitiod 
in 19]?l)yJ?'rauce, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 


Netherlands, Portugal, and Roumania. In 

1913 France withdrew' from the first throe 
conventions. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 all tbe.so 
conventions were dissulvi-d as between bel- 
ligerents, and none of them are renewed by 
ailieles 282-29.5 of the Treaty of Peace. 

It should he noted that the ]ii'iiniiry ohject 
of the, Hague Conferenees was to determine 
which of seveial eonllieling rules, each ])Ossess- 
ing the sanction ot a ]iai tieiilar state, should 
he applied in giving remedial relief to that 
partienlar ela.ss of cases. 

The Latin- Anieiii'uii Conferenees, on the 
other hand, weic* inspired hy a juinuiry though 
not unlimited devotion to the ( iideavoiir to 
e.stahlish universal rules which should ho 
ohligatory in every state. Thi.s was considered 
hy the dologatoH to the Hague Conlereneo to 
he impr.actieal»le or even im]»ossihle of nehiev'e- 
nieni (see II.mkokmity of Laws). 

DoMICII.K and NA'IJONAl.ri'Y OF CoR- 
TouATK Bodies. — In Hie above article the 
seotmu dealing with “domicile and nation- 
ality” fails to deal with the <|nesti(m of Ihe 
domicile or nationality of corporate bodies. In 
Gieat Britain it must now be eon.sidered ns 
linally establihbed tliat tbe domicile of a eor- 
porale body is situate in Hie iilaee whonee it 
is managed and coiitrolleil. {Jntinilcr v. Con- 
tinental Tyre. Co. (191(5), 2 A.C. 307 ; Kep, 
Mahe.’ia Rahber Rtanfations []dli7), 1 K.B. 48.) 

DoMlOILlfi IN OuiENTAb Col'NTRTES. — The 
l.iw on this .snhject underwi'iit a snhstaiitial 
change by the Judgment of the House of Lords 
in the ease of Casdayli v. Casdayli (191 9), A.C. 
145), in which it was held that a British snhjeet 
may acquire a domicile, in Egypt iiotwitli.stand- 
ing the fact that British .subjects re.sidiiig in 
that country pursiiaui to the, ea]iituhitions 
remain subject to Hieir own law and their own 
Consular Court. 

Briti.sJI Na'I’idnality. — The nationality 
of British .suljects ^'ow governed by Hie 
British NatioiiaPty and Status of Aliens Acts, 

1914 and 1918. 

Part II. of the act of 1914 may he adopted 
1)}' the l)oi liuioii of Canada, the Commonwealth 
o( Australia, Hie Dominion of New Zealand, 
The I.^ii(^i of South Africa, and NewToimdlaud. 
But no .such adoption lias yet taken jdaee. 

From Hio point of view of International 
Law, it is immaterial whether a jierson be a 
snhjeet of a pait of the St.ile, e.g. a Dominion 
or a Cioloiiy, hut not a subject of the Mother 
Country. Thus, t ])erson naturalised in a 
jlfl'itish Dot^iiiion or a Colifliy is for all inter- 
national purposes a British subject. Put, as 
^has been reeently decided, siieli^ a jievson is 
regarded as an alien williinlhe United Kingdom. 
(See Rex v. Franeis, eie parte MarkwaJdm{^^'^^\ 
1 K.B. 617; and Mttrkwald v, A.G. (1920), 
36 T.L.R. 19f.) (See Nationality.) 



Majuiiaok. — T lie statement contained in 
the above article, according to which under the 
present law the “capacity to liiarry” dcijcnda 
entirely on the law of the domicile, must now 
be read subject to the (pialification iliat in the 
case of a marriage colobratod in England 
between parties of wliom one has an English 
domicile, an incaj^acity affecting tlie other party 
according to the law of his or her domicile does 
not invalidate the marriage, {(hjden v. (hfdcn 
(1908), p. 46 ; Chiiti r. Ckeffi (1909), p. 67.) 

DivoncB. — The rule mahing the jurisdic- 
tion in respect of divorce dejiendent on the 
husband’s domicile is now relaxed in favour of 
a wife who was domiciled in England at the 
time of lier maniago petitioning again.st a 
husband domiciled in a foreign country and 
unable to obtain relief in tlio place in which 
her husband i.s domiciled, owing to the fact 
that a decree of nullity was obtained in that 
place on the husband’s or his jiarents’ petition. 
(^St(d7mf/)s V. Stifthnios (1913), p. 46 ; (U 
M<yntai(fa V. Mnntaitju, {1^1^), p. ir>4.) 

Tim following are a few of the priucijial works. 
England : Westlake, Prkata Low, 

5th ed., 1912.— J. A. Foote, Prmite Inter- 
naiional Jurkimidence., 4th ed., liH4. — Dicey, 
Conjlict of Laws^ 2ud ed., 1908. — B< iitwieh. 
Law of Domicile in Hu Itelution to Suceessionf 
1911. — Schuster, “Nationality and Domicile of 
Trading Corporations,” (irotios t^K'ieti/ Trans- 
actions, vol. ii.,1917. — Young, Foreign Companies 
and other CorporatwnSy 1912. — Duty, J*olari::ed 
Lav\ 1914. — Cheng, Pi irate Tnkrnaiwnal Law 
a,nd Gontmet, United States : Wharton, 

Gonfiict of Laws, 2mi (id., 1881. — Story, Conflict 
of Lams, 8tl) cd., 1883. — Healo, Selection of 
Cases on the Conflict of Laws, 1907. — Baldwin, 
Conflict of Laws, ch. xiii. Pi < g 'ets of Continental 
Law in the Nineteenth Centary, 1918. — Continent 
of Europe ; Von Bar, Prirate International Law, 
tr. by Cillespie, 1892. — Meili, Hague Confereuees, 
Universal Gontjress of Lawyers and Jurists at St. 
Louis, 190.'i. — Zitelmauii, 1 uternaUona^s Prii'at- 
Recht, vol. i. 1897, vol. ii. 1912. — Billet, Prin- 
cipes de droit international 1903 ; Des 

personnel nwrales cn droit pnvc, 1914. — Bor- 
chard, Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Ahroeul, 
1915. — lievue de Droit Tnicrnational et de JJgis- 
lation Cojupark, Bnisseks, from 1869. — Journal 
du Droit Inler'*iational Drive et de la Jnrh^ 
prudence comparee, Baris, from 187 4. parts 
of the, International Law Associalion, from 1873. 
Revue Intematumale du Droit maritime, from 
1885. H. H. Ij. b. 

UnIFOUMITY of LA^S’8 

" \tin-Amf.rioan ConoHesses.— T he Con- 
gress of Lima, wliiclf met on 9th D(tfffiiber 187f,, 
was the first attempt to codify iiitciiiatioiial 
private law 1^ the means of a diplomatic con- , 
fei’onco, wdion ])len|p(fteiitiarios from Argentina, 

. Bolivia, •Chili, Cocta Rica, Ecuador, Bern, and 
Vcnezuehi met and adoi»t(3^5 two conventions, the 
on© cstabiishi^ unifonu rules oinrfiany jwinta of 


international private law, tl^^ other regulating 
extradition. The former, hase-d on the principle 
that in matters of ])ei‘sonal status amjS juridical 
capacity the law of nationality was to prevail, 
was not ratified by the signatory i>owcrs. 

On 1st March 1888 delegates from Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chili, Beniij Biazil, Baraguay, and 
Uruguay met at Montevideo* tp devise ^iid 
estahli.sh uniform ruleskof international private 
law. Eight draft treaties were apywoved on 
the following snhjocts'. civil law, eommoreial 
law, penal law, tlie law of prcccdure, litevary 
and artistic pro]>erty, trade-marks, ])atent8, and 
the exercise of tlie liberal professions. These 
treaties were suh.seqnently ratifu^d by Uruguay, 
Baraguay, Bern, and Arg(!ntina,bytlic end of 1894; 
by Ecuador in 1902 ; by Bolivia and Columbia 
in 1903. Chili rcfu.sed to ratify those on penal 
law and civil law, and Brazil tliat on civil law. 
Guatemala in 1903 ratified those on proce(i*u^e, 
copyright, trade-maiks and patents. 

All the.se treaties contained ])rovi.siona for 
Hhe adhesion of j'cvveia nnrepiesentlil at the 
(Jongress. .S])ain, Rctiice, Italy, and Belgium 
a(;c(^ded to the treaty on cojjyiigljt. *' 

Ban-Amf.iik’.w CoNiiiiKss. — The First (Jon- 
gre.ss met at Wajihington, 1889-90, for the con- 
sideration of the Montevideo treaties. Eviuy 
American }>ower was recommended to adhere 
to tho.se on literary and artistic prcjeperty, on 
patents and on trade-mark.s, and to 8crio\isly 
con.sider the others with a view to adhesion, 

Tlie Second Congress, held at Mexico in 1 902, 
adopted a convention agi’ecing to tlic immediate 
and eomjih^to codification of both public and 
]»rivate international law by a coinmi.ssiijn of 
five Ameri('an and two Euro]>ean jurists. 

The 'Diird Congrc.ss met at HIo de Janeiro 
in 1906, and adopted tlie convention of 1902, 
winch has been ratified by fourteen ]»o\vei'8. 
Two comnii.ssion.s were apjminted, one to codify 
Aimwieaii Buhlic International Law, the other 
to codify Amcricjaii International Bi;ivato I^aw. 
A convention regulating the ])Osition of natural- 
ised aliens was also adopted. This has been 
ratified by Brazil. 

At the Fourth Congress, held at Buenos Aires 
in 1910, the two coiiimis.sion8 presented detailed 
codes, which were note adopted. Conventions 
on patents, designs and industnal models, and 
the collection of |^rivato^del^ by j|j|vernment8 
from governments were, liowcvf ir^ted. The 
last convention was ratified by the tlijaited States 
in 1914. 

The Fifth Conference was summoned to meet 
•at Santiago de Chili in 1915, but on account 
of tlie war was indefinitely })ostpoTiod. 

Two methods, fundamentally distinct, have 
been' em])loyed in the assimilation of I¥»vato 
Interiiationnl Law by these bodies, and by* the 
delegates to the Hague Cl.nferenoes. By the 
one. it has btien sought to lay down ^jvcreal 
rules, wliieh arc the same in every; state ; by 



the other (whicli acknowledges this to bo im- 
practicable or impossible of achievement) to 
dotomiii|p wliich of several coiiliicting rules, 
each having the sanction of a particular stale, 
shall be applied in giving remedial relief under 
the particular class of cases. 

The Hague (kmferenci* acted oii the lin<‘S of 
th| secoiitl n^cfliod. The Lalin-Atneri»‘an were 
inspired by a primaryj though not unlimited, 
devotion t!b the first. * 

Pa n- Am kimca n Fin.Inct ai,( 'i iNFKijKNrEs. — 
TI^o First Coifference met at Washington in 
May 191h, and was attended by delegates from 
all the Ameiicaii Rejmhlirs except Mexico and 
Haiti, ami liy leaders in industry and tinanee 
in khc United States, ^'he object of tliis move- 
ment was to fi'ce the Republics of the Western 
Hemi8])here from the danger of com])lete de- 
pendence u])on Europe for their economic dc- 
’^Wpment and commercial security- accentu- 
ated by the war - by laying the foundations for 
an cncctivo iuti'rnalional organisation. 

The tih'ce main tojiii-s for disemssion weref 
(I) tfle gi an ting hy Uiii<l*d States hankers and 
Iflsiaess mcifcof fnn[>le credits to I jatin America 
and the provision of the iiei-essary organisation 
and facilities ; (’J) the jironipt establishment of 
adeipiatc steamship facilities between the load- 
ing ports of the Unil<‘d States and South 
Anierie»; and (d) uniformity of laws relating 
to currency, Inlls of exchange and lading, classi- 
fication of mereliandise, customs ri'.gnlatioiis, 
consular certilieates and invoices, port charges, 
regulations for comnu-reial travellers, tradi'-maiks 
and (xipyright, postal rates and ehaiges lor 
money orders and jiaroel jiost ; and tlie ex- 
tension of the ])rooeduri' of arliitration in com- 
mercial dispntes. ♦ 

UesolntioiiH njton all these topics were ]»ass> 1, 
to which Haiti subscijnently adhered. Further, 
an International High Commission was created 
as a yH'-rmaneiit organisation to di'Vise means 
for Sdju^.ing and harmon'sing the ]»rini ’oles 
and procedure of eoinincreial law and the 
administrative regulations in tlie American 
Republies, and to work for the sohitiou of 
legal problems in the fields of banking and 
public firfaiico. 

The Commission ir|pt at Biumos Aires in 
April 1916, and appointed a Central Executive 
’Council. At this meeting, not only were the 
topics of llio FinalRial Cmifcrenco examined, 
but also those dealt with by the other Pan- 
American Conferences, andiijieu both alike the 
Commission invited tlio jiartieijiating govern- 
ments to co-operate in carrying out tlie pre* 
posals recommended -and to i.itify the couveii-j 
tions already agreed. 

As a result of those invitations and <)f the 
tidkivities of the Executive Council, substantial 
ameliorations havt already been secured. For 
instance, a uniform stati^stical oiassiticatioii of 
mercBSidiso lias been adopted by many of liio 


[ states; the Hague Rules of 1912 upcA bills 
1 of exchange have been substantially incor- 
jiorated in thS Codes of Brazil, (luatonmla, 
Nicaragua, and Venezuela ; and a law based 
[ upon the Uniform Warcbonso Rcceiyits Act in 
tlie United Htates has been passed in Peru. 

1 The Con veil lion on Trade-Marks of 1910, 

I by wbicli the Aincrii^an Republics were divided 
into two groujis, with Rio ile .lanciro for the 
i Southern group and Havana for the Nortliorn, 

I has been ratified by Polivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay in the former, ainl tlic 
United States, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, 
(hiatcmala, Haiti, Honduias, Nicaragua, and 
Panama in the lalb'r. 

The ConventiiMi on Uniform Regulations for 
Commercial Travellers has been ratilied by the 
United States, Uuateinala, Panama, and 
Uruguay, and is awaiting ratification by 
JCenador, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Salvador, and 
Venezuela. 

The Second Financial Conference met in 
Washington in .lanuary 1920. By the first 
rcsolufion the title of “ Jnter-American High 
Commission" was suhslitnted for that of 
“International High Commission.” To this 
body was entrusted the framing of recommenda- 
tions upon the following subjects : luilway 
transportation, uniformity of bills ot lading, 
})Ostal facilities and cable, telegra})h and wire- 
less communication ; uniformity and relative 
eipuility ill law’s and regulations governing the 
organisation and treatment of foreign corpora- 
ti<tiis ; iiniforiiiity of laws on cheques ; the 
avoidance of double taxation and the creation 
of an Inter- American Trilmiial for commercial 
and linaneial disputes between two or more 
American States. 

Those governments which had failed to ratify 
the conventions of 1910 in patents, co]»yrighta, 
and trade-marks xvere strongly urged to do so 
hy the Con fi*i once. 

Whciji it is realised that the aggregate 
population of the nerican Republies almost 
totals 200,000.000, the importance of the 
work of these Ooiifeiences will bo recognised. 

Tjir British Emvirk. — Several attempts 
have been made to obtain uniformity of laws 
in various bi-anchcH of laxv within the Eminre, 
^Tlie^Ooyiy right Act of 1911, for instance, was 
intended to be an Imperial statute, but it 
failed to obtain Imperial operation. Ex- 
perience, however, lias sliowm that wdienevcr 
the British Parliament enacts a carefully 
framed statute, such as the Bills of Exchange 
Act, legislatures yitliin the Empire and even 
tnitsidc rtlSi^ly copy or adiifit it. For instance, 
the Sale of floods Act, 1893, has been adopted* 
with only slight alterations by most of the 
provinces of the Domiiiioii of Canada ; by 
Qneeirdaml, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
Victoria in llic Cojninoii wealth of Australia; 
by British t^iiana ; by British Honduras ; by 



Gibral^r ; ])y the Isle of Man ; by Trinida<l, 
Tobago, Jamaica, tlie Bahamas, and Barbados 
in tlio West Indies ; and even by nineteen out 
of the fil'ty-three states of tlie United Slate.s 
of Anieriea. 

Anotlier British statute, tlie English Partner- 
ship Aet, 181)0, lias also been widely adopted 
by many of the Canadian Provinces, as well as 
by other parts of the British Empire. 

The Jiritish Money Lending Aet, 1900, has 
been adojded by the Dominion of New Zealand. 

The Piill draCled in 1900 by the Uom- 
missioners on Uniformity of Legislation in 
Canada, for general adojition, dealing with 
legitimation by subse(juent marriage, has 
re.oently been adopted liy Manitoba and Ihinee 
Edward Island, and in another form by New 
Bninswiek and Saskatchewan. 

From these instances it will be seen that 
this method for obtaining uniformity in legis- 
lation within the Empire is now generally 
regarded under o.visting circumstances as the 
most jiractioable. 

Baldwin, Ctniiparisnu of the ICtiroftenn oiiff 
LaUn-AnU'iiedu (hiofc/'cnees and their Teudeneies^ 
ch. xiii. ; ])t. ii. of The Ptoi/ies'^' of Cmdiiienidl Lmn 
in ih^ Nineteenth Cenitirif^ 191S.- -.1 w/er, Jaiirn. 
Intern. Jmii\ yoI. 10, p. DIG, p. 509; lol. 11, 
p. 772 ; vol. M, }). 312. — Bowes, “ The Treaties of 
Montevideo. 1889,” O rut ms Soeiefi/ Tronsdetions, 
vol. vi., 1021. n. 11 . Ii. n. 

INTERPOLATION. In statistics falling into 
a scries (such as statistics ol jiopulation or wages 
over a [loriod of years), figures obtained by 
actual oiiscrvatioii may be available at eeitain 
jmints only in the .serie.s ; and if for any purpose 
the figures for intermediate points are reipured, 
they must in .some manner be infeircd. The 
process of estimating and tilling in the inlerveii- 
iiigfigures is spoken of as statifftieal interiiolatani. 
Thus, supposing that the cemsus of po]>ulHtion 
is taken every ten years only, W’c must obtain 
the tignrr’s for the intermediate years, ^f we are 
to have them at all, by interpolation. In a 
case, of this kind the deee.nnial figures will 
enable n.s fo ealcuhite the ]iroporti<»nate inereaso 
(or decrease) over a given period, and onr jiroccss 
of interiiolation wdll probably be basis! on tbe 
assumption that the rate of increase (or dee.iea.so) 
throughout the period in question lias been ^ 
uniform. The juoblem of statistical interpola- 
tion is often a complex and dilficiilt one, and 
mathematical jnincijdcs of a more or less 
elalioi’aie cliaracter are involveiL 

[For further details, reference may he made to 
Rowley's Elemcyils of chaji. x., and to 

Elde-bm's Frequency £iirves and ( Wrel^ 'ion, pt. i. J 

• ITALIAN SCHOOL OF ECONOM fSTS IN 
THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS.* The 
tendency of Hit; Italia* Economic School in the 
last fjuartcir ol a cent:i»y, and that wliich con- 
stitutes its most marked progress witli regard 
to the pveceding pc*j;iod, can ho oa^Jy indicated. 


Though Italian economists^ are to-day, as 
always, divided into two gronjis, the one hostile 
to any economic action on the ])ai’t ol foo. slate, 
the other more or loss favourable to it, there 
is, neverthele.SH, essential diHercnce rf'cognisablo 
between the ])re.spnt and the ]»rece(ling period. 
In the former, ]u-aeti«d tendencies alh-eted tlie 
most abstiaet theories, inasmneli ^is iKe libQ»al 
.scbo(»l rejeeb’d all thel< theories whjell afford 
• lireet or iiidireet just ilie.ation for eeonomic 
action on tin' part of tid- stale (lor evaiiiple, tly 
Rie.aidian theory of reni) ; whilst the school 
wliieli lavonred state action i ejected all the 
theories which oppo.se eeonomie adioii of the 
stall*. To (lay, howe\ei’, the marked prelei cnees 
of Italian eeiuiomists for the e('()m»mie aeb'on 
or inaetioii of the, skate no loneer dominate 
their doetiiiK's, but they bunt tlieir own splicrc 
of action to the practical. In the lirst juuiod 
action intei feres with tln^oiy, whilst in 
.second it is .'•eparate from it. Wln'reas in the 
fust epoch there were two opposing sciences 
ft'piesontiiig }»ra,e,tieal and oiiposing jil'inciples, 
at tin; pieseiit time^<mly one seieliee exists, 
whose exclusive objijct is the eaWii search f^r 
truth alone. The eventual disagi cements among 
its represenlative.s aiise .solely in the field of 
action and ju-aefiee. This nndonl)t(>dly eoiisti- 
tnj(‘s a nol(‘worthy srieiitifie jaogivss. 

Jn addition to this, it is not to li<e deiiii'd 
tliat tin; divergence betwi'cn the two schools is 
nevcTtheless manifest also in the field of theory. 
Th(‘se div’('rgen(a*.s, however, do not touch the 
fundamental theories of interest, wages, ]irolit, 
eiureney, and po}»ulation, which ronain sub- 
stantially uncbangc'd in tlie opinion of all 
ec’onomists, but they relab' rather to side 
issmifc or coinph'x sujK'rstrnctnies of eeonomic 
reseaieh. Thus the liberal ('eouoniists assert 
that the jiyramidal distribution of tbe properth'd 
classes is tbe rc.sult of tin* inbercntly bierarebical 
attitude of man, and for tbal reason inevitable ; 
whilst tbe econoniists of the other, extreme 
recognise in it the result of essential factors in 
the existing ee(Hiomie organisition, vvliieb legis- 
lation and evolution can reim'dy. 

Here, liovvev(;r, one is coneerned with tbe 
so(!iol<\gieal inter) uetati on of a statistical regu- 
larity, and not with a tyno ami ]iro])er economic 
doctrine. Then, as regards the divergences 
existing at the oiibsct between tlie two schools 
in the matter of method and i misses, those 
always tend to disapjiear. Iiidoea, whilst the 
liberal school had from the beginning iiraised 
the inatlieniatical method as being the only 
f/ieaiis of bringing to light the laws of ocon- 
iOniics, its later rej)reHentative.s ha^o admitted 
tliat this method has not up to the present 
pii.seov^.;rod any oconomie truth hitherto *tui- 
knowii, and have cAm.sidnred it more correctly 
as one of the many instrukielits of economic 
res»;arch whioie docs not exclude 
of investigation. In the sam 


other ijjppossos 
0 wayjwliilst 



fonncvly tlio lil)enil economists ajiplyiug purely 
intclliJctual matl^matical mctliods proclaimed 
tlio iiitc^rclatiimsliip ol' all economic ]>hcno- 
nicna, aim excluded ontiiol/from our science 
tlio jirimdple of causality,— on tlio other hand, 
their more cautious successors have restored 
to tliis princiide tlie crow^i of economic investi- 
gadoii. J^'imill^, whilst the first “ supporters ” 
of Tibeiulisiii had ])laci|l Fnm] Utility as the 
fouudatioi^ of tlieir tlilfjrelical constructions, 
without on tlic other haill coming to conclusions 
3*fHering fi om Wie classic doctrines fouiuh'd on 
the ]n’inci[ilo of cost, their successors acknow- 
ledge all that is uiKicrtain, imjirccisc, and 
arbitrary conlaiiuiil in that ]ti'inci{)h' ; hence 
the jmpossihility of foitliing with it a science 
which is iiuulc exact. 

On the contrary, whilst the first ri'jncscnta- 
tives of the sla,tc-iiilci \ ciition school had even 
I ri^iejied the jiniut of denying tin* existence, of 
universal ceonomie laws, and of proclaiming 1 he 
existence of purely historical laws ami alwa}H 
mutable iticordiiig to the will of tbe legislator,* 
tbeir •successors aeknov^dge at the jueseut 
tidie the exijileiieo of universal economic laws 
that arc unaltciablc even at the will of tlic state. 
And finally, whilst the first ujiholders of this 
school intcni] to extend the action of tlie state 
also to the sphere of circulation, aujiitorting this 
> with pn^ci'fcive dutie,s, tlieir successors [troclaim 
instead the entire liheity of exchange and 
commerce, and wish to limit state interference 
to the distiilmtion of wealth. 

As wo know', therelere, the controviTsies 
which in the preceding period divided the 
Italian economists only suiwive to-day in the 
more mohile and relative sphere of jiraetieeand 
action, h”t they tend to disappear eom]>ltiely 
from the field of doctrine to give jdace to th .t 
tliooretieal fundamental unity which is the 
surest iudicatiou of a true and real scientific 
discipline, 

AfAilw^’s, works of a gcn(’ral character 8< nid 
out also in this period. ^Ve liavo indeed 
treatises on politie.al eeonoiny by Gobbi, 
Gra/iaiii (3rd edition), Loria (2nd edition), 
Toniolo (2nd edition), tlie iiianuabs of Baume 
(2nd edition), Labriola, l\luri ly, Pareto, Supino 
(5th edition), Valenti (2ml edition); besides 
works embracing the whole of the economic 
lloctiincs, such as />’ Ecominna, cilonista, by 
Leone; Tl Vithrc (Wfhi sch^ta mmomim and 
H CitpitaUmno, by Arturo ijabriola ; tlio Cosli- 
tudonc ccoiumiica (kiicnui and the Shiicai 
(translated into French and English), 
by Acbille. Loria ; and L’ Eamomia Ulna mica, by* 
Borgatta. 

Still inor^ numerous aie tuo xvorks relating 
to tbe single branches of our science. ^ 

bu tho field of production, the work of 
Siiinno on the thotyy of the transformation of ' 
cajiital should bo borne hi mind, 
that fflMBella on the economic transfoniuition 


of landed capital ; that of Jannaecone <?n the 
cost of production ; of Graziadei, on capitalist 
jn-oduction ; of^Wontemartini, on savings ; of 
Albertini, on the eight-hour fiucstion ; and the 
essay of Virgili, on the agricultural problem and 
the social future. Coletti has written an im- 
portant essay on the cattle industry in the 
province of Macerata ; Bordiga, on production 
and the world com trade ; Kinaudi deals in a 
masterly way with rural economy in Piedmont ; 
Cassola and Emilio Gossa have w’ritten note- 
w’orthy books on industrial syndicales ; Cliessa 
ami Marconcini, am]>ly docnmciitcd works on 
capitali.st Lome industries; Mariotti, a book on 
'Pay lor s system; Fraceaercta, a vciy valuable 
woik on the tianslormatioii of investments ; 
and Faniio, on snpjdy of joint -cost jwoducts. 

On the subjeet of circulation may be men- 
tioncil the work of Ricca-Salcriio on tlic tlieory 
of \alne in llie history of economic doctrines 
and tacts, in which the thcoiics ol the Austrian 
school are cx)>laincd, ](artly ciiticiscd, and 
coiii)»arcd with the results of hi.stoncal lescareh. 
Sella has w’ritten on competition ; Graziadei 
ajiplies the laws of the value of monopoly to 
the case of nitrate of soda olfcicd from (Jliili 
under limitation of output. Jannaecone has 
w’riitcn an essay on contiover.sial questions in 
the theory of barter ; Natoli, a book on the 
values of monopoly, and another on tlio 
principle of value and the qnaiitilativc measure 
of labour ; I’antaleoiii has written a very im- 
jiortant es.say on jiolitical prices arbitrarily fixed 
1)} the slate, without any regard to the cost 
of production, or to the conditions of demand 
and supply. 

I There arc very many treatises on money ; 

I mention must be made of the books of Lorini 
on the monetary reform of Austria- 1 rungary, 
and of Rn.ssia, and on money and the princiido 
of comparative cost ; the studies on tlio value 
of money by Carolina ; and the essay on the 
I measure "jf the variations in the value of money, 

I by Nitti. Sartori ’ is published a treatise, 
j based on exhaustive study, on the depreciation 
of jiaper money ; Girstavo del Yecchio, a note- 
wort.iiy treatise on tlic premium of gold, Dalla 
I Volta has studied the iiitluenccs of the new 
African gold ; Bcrardi has an exhaustive work 
*ou money in its (juantitalivu hearing. Flora 
lias wriften clover treatises on Italian money ; 
Giacomo Lnzzatti, a xvork on the Great War 
and [taper money ; Loria, on monetary relations 
during the war. 

On the subject of credit, one should specially 
consider tho tine fltona ddUi circulazinne in 
kaUii (fri'>iij 1864 to 18tJ0), and the iuter- 
* national money market, by Cainillo Supino ; 
tho very exhaustive works of Bonaldo Stnngher 
(director of the Bank of Jtaly) dn tho various 
aspects of circulation ; tho work of Benini on 
the theories of circulation ; tho deep an3 original 
work of Fannp^on banks, and the money market ; 



that ^ I)e Viti on th(! I'nnctions of the bank ; 
and that by G. Luzzatti, Credito eapiUilistico e 
moneta nazimialc ; Maj^giorinb Ferraris and 
Frusoara liave published veiy usuful criticisms 
on the Bank of Italy ; rantaleoni has made 
a deej> economic examination of tlie failure of 
the Italian cndit nuMlicr. More recently, 
Nitti i)ublishe(l an im[)orlant book of great 
practical value on foreign capital in Italy; and 
Arturo Labriola and l)e Vetri Tonelli, notable 
works on speculation. 

On the question of comnierec, Cognetti has 
written a work ti’uly signilleant, / due 
sideiiii di poUtica couimcrciale, in which 
the controversies between free trade and pro- 
tootion are admirahly illustrated on the basis 
of the commercial history of Venice. Agnelli 
has ])ublished a work on free trade ; liabbeno, 
a very learned woik on }n-(jtoction, which was 
honoured by an English translation, (liretti 
discourses on the eomniercial policy of Italy, 
a subject trcate(l also ’woiuliM'fully well by 
Stringhor in several masterly tn-atises. Fon- 
tana-Kusso published an excellent treatise on 
commercial jwlky, translated into French ; 
Arias, a learned work of wide I'ange on the 
Principt di cconomia covnmrdalc ; and a 
brilliant one on the same theme is given u.s by 
Graziani. Fan no has a tirst-rat»‘- work on the 
eomniercial and colonial expansion ol modern 
countries. There is Morelirs book on tlie 
history of protection in Italy, Maz/oi’s on the 
commerce of the United States, and Avauzi’s 
deep and theoretically perfect work on the 
inlluenee of protection on agricultural progress. 
Cassola has written a good book on the lorma- 
tion of prices in eommeree ; Mariotii, a work on 
intermediation in its relationship to uo-oiiera- 
tion ; Mario Alberti has written a vast work, 
Verso la crisi, and a very important stud}'’ on the 
})ort of Trieste ; and yujtino has published the 
3rd edition of his classic study on navigation 
treated from the economic aspect. f 

The writings also on the distribution of 
wealth are, as always, worthy of note. G. 
Ricca-Salerno lias publislied an important work. 


a work on hydraulic rent, which deals very 
admirably with a subject hifnerto unexplored. 
Mas6-l)ari and Natoli treat tiic (jiicstij(.i of rent 
of monopoly very w'cll. Bresciani contributes 
eminently to the statistics of the distribution 
of incomes (us to .several other statistical 
as]>ects of economic Uf‘c). Alessio and Garelli 
write in elegant style. jof the’ideaseof pt^t^ri- 
mony and income ; Cal sola has written a very 
intere-sting little btsk i>n property, Wid Natoli 
on modern di.stiibutio/.. Fantaleoni, Valenti, 
Veca, Goria, Lorenzoui, Virgili; Fenieia, lyji^o 
very noteworthy writings on co-operation; 
uhilst Gobbi and llocca (leal with insurance in 
a \ery skilful manner ; and Montemartini with 
the (juestion of the in(micii>alisation of ])yblio 
services (‘Jnd edition, Spanish translation). 

The sulject of landed ]iroperty is dealt with 
in the hook by Luigi Luzzatti on the safe.- 
piarding of small ho]d('rs, a work rich ^n 
infoimation and valuable observations; then 
come the renowned wiitings on agricultural 
♦policy by Valenti ; the masterly wtuk of Di 
I Muro on landed impir - 1 emonts, that of Bordiga 
on the improvement of land uund intcnUl 
colonisation ; tliat of Giglioli on the ba<l state 
of agriculture and food products ; and that of 
Cencelli on collective property. 

In dealing with pojmlation. one should bear . 
in mind Murtello’s book, V KconomU polUica i 
aiilimalthusiava cd il socialismo ; the essay of 
Loria on MaWiuft {3rd edition, English transla- 
tion). On the question of uneniploymont, 
there arc, besides the great work of Florian 
and Gavaglieri (/ Va(jid>imdi\ noteworthy 
writings by Marclndti and Agnelli. Mattootti 
has published a book on insurance against 
uniKuployment ; Ferraris, on uneniploymont 
and workmen’s insurance. On emigration, 
Sealis^i’s book should be noted, L' Jilmiprazimie 
usl/a Oalahria ; that of Nitti on Italian emigra- 
tion and its adversaries ; then Gli Italiani in 
Germania by Fertile, and, above all, the j'lraise- 
worthy work by Colctti on Italian emigration 
I from 1S60 to 1910, ]>ubli8hed in the Collection 
I in memory of the fiftieth anniversary of National 


[I Salario nella stc/ria delle doltrine e dci 
faiti cconomici. Graziani has written u 
treatise on certain questions relating to the 
doctrine of wages ; Tangorra and Sirijcusa, oii 
the wage-fund ; Miisco, on the wage {{uestion ; 
Loria, on the wage question and the labour 
movement ; Prato, on protectionism and labour ; 
Jaunacoono, on the labour contract ; Masi?. Dari, 
Virgili, ami Lucci, on strikes ; Graziani and 
ini, noteworthy troatis (»9 on profit ; Coni- 
gliani, on the profit of technical, ci,[»ital ; aifJ^ 
Einaudi has imblished a standard work on 
miiuM’al royalties. Loria has written a treati.se 
in French oil hou-sovrent, rejmblished in the 
volume, of his liisays bearing the title Verso 
la giastida soridL. GriUi has wiitteii a book 
^ house- rent ; -end Masci jbUi published 


Unity. On colonisation there is the work of 
Mondaini on the United Statc.s, that of Leone 
on colonial expansion, /iiid those of Porri arid 
of Pallottino on the colonies. 


In the sphere of social ocononjj^ the vei^ 
numerous writings on ftistor' Pfctcrialism 
stand out foremost. In this remiittp are to bo 
r(!ineinbcred, besido.s the 4tli edition of the 
Jkisi cconoiniche della cofititiLzione sociale^ by 
♦iLoria (5tb English edition), the Materialisnw 
Hlorico e lo Stato, by 0. F. FeiTaris, and tho 
books by Mellusi, Contonto, Antonio Labriohi, 
CrocV^ Moltoni, Moiiugbi, Carmelo Scaling oti 
the same subject. 1 

There arc swanns of wriW-ngs for and (j^tunst 




lifi strives to show that the theories of Darwin 
and SiKincor load^hy a logical conclusion to 
SocialisrrA It is known that Spencer protested 
against tflis ajtplication of his theories, which 
certainly may apj^ear at first sight somewhat 
strange to those who know the cliicf liberal 
predilections and exaggc^^ations of the gi*oat 
ph^sophar. ^3t)cialisui\has even been dcfendeil 
against • its adversaries by Zerboglio {II 
Sueialisrno* e le obbicziyii piii coinuni) and 
Scarabelli {11 Sodalisno c la HuperdUhme 
l^Si/icse ) ; whilsi bitter attacks have been made 
against Socialism by a magistrate, Carofalo 
{La Superstitions sodalista) ; by a retired 
prefect, Fiorentiui, Sodalisino ed auarchia and 
La ^larda del sodai^siao ; and a senator 
and councillor of state, Boccar(li>, Sodiflisrno 
sisfsnuilko e sonnUsh 'hinnhscienti. A peaceful 
discussion of the scicntilic and moral value of 
Sacis.lisni is found in the work of Kcletti — 
IHisther Sodafisiu has Sdmfijic FotnulaUoiis, 
and in that of Chiaj)[)elli, II Socialismo e il 
p''nstcro lIlhdcThO ; whilst (lori’s work is a study 
of thft dawn of Socia^iu {Gli Albori dd 
sdDLahsau))^ liwd the theoiies of revisionary 
Socialism are very well illustrated by Bonoini, 
Le Vie nuove dd sodalmno. I’iie views on 
syndicalism, oi^portunely made clear by Arthur 
Ijabriola in the book on contemporary Socialism, 
.are •'trinjnphantly criticised by Lucci, 11 
Orepuscolo dd s(n‘Uili.ww. Kignaiio, in his 
book on Socialism in agroenient with the 
liberal economic theories, delends a kind of 
death-duty Socialism, sujiporting a progressive 
tax on those portions of hereditary posvsessions 
accumulated by ancestors progressively more 
distant. 

Excellent contributions liave been maduon 
the economic history of ancient times bj 
Ciecoiti, Sulirawmto della schiariiii ncl momio 
antico ; Mauri, I Cittndini lavoratori delV At- 
tica nei secoU V e IV a. C. \ by Salvioli, 
Le (Jttpitalismc dans le niondc antique. Ou 
pre-modem history, iu addition to the writings 
of Salvomini, Rodolico, and Volpe on Tuscany, 
one must remember Arias, La CostUazums 
economica e sodale italiana ticlla dd dd 
comuni ; Scherma, Dellc maestranze in 
Sidlia ; Sitta, Le Universitd dellc arli a 
Ferrara ml secolo XV al XVlIl ; Lizier, 
V Fconomia rurale dell’ eta prenormamm ; 
Picarolo, AholizioncMlkt so^tit della ijlcha ncl 
Verccllese ; Pugliose, Due Secoli di vita 
agricola; produziom e valorc dd terreni, con- 
tratti agrarj, salaii e prezzi ncl Verccllese mi 
secoli XV III e XIX \ and Prato, La Vita 
ccommica in Piemo?ite<i mezzo il secoio XVlIl ; 
prcMemi mdketarj e bancarj nei secoli XVI I c 
XV6II, Cassuto's book, too, has consid'^J-able 
e<jogiomio information on the Jews in the 
period of the BonaiCteanco. 

For the present ecoii^iic ccjiditions, we 
have ’ISR? book by Bodio on the Indki mi 


suraiori del inovimento economyo italiano') the 
works of Pantaleoni, Nitti, Colctti, Gini on 
the statistics oPItalian 'wealth ; of Colaiannii, 

In Sicilia^ Le condizioni della Sicilia ; 
Brucoleri’s La Skilia d' ogyi ; tlie Capitanata 
tnsle, hy Lo Re ; I Saggi eronLomid, e 
stuiktici mile classi popolari, by Roberto 
Michels ; those of Dalla Volta on England, ‘ 
and the important volume by tlio same aiithoi’, 
Queskoni di ieri e di doinani ; the reniarkahle 
inquiry into the agricultural conditions of the 
soutli, which collects valuable and trustwmrtliy 
reports of able writers ; and the precious yearly 
reports of R. Bachi on economic Italy. 

Nor is there any lack of wi iters wlio have 
dedicated their stmly to llic examination of 
the Italian economists of otlier days. In this 
connection one must renu'mhcr tlie book of 
Abelo Morelia on the famous liydraulic, expert, 
writer, eeonoiiiist, ami minister, A'ittorio 
Kossonibroui ; and that by Gcrinaro Momlaiiii 
on Fabbroiii, that ut Massa on Biiganti, that 
of Giovannini on Carlo Cattanco, of Noaio on 

1) avau/.Hti, of Mase-Dari on Mniatori, and of 
Valenti ou Komagnosi ; and tlie work of Prato 
011 the agricnluiral association of Piedmont 
in 1818. 

Economic researeh is greatly promoted by 
several leading reviews. We may mention the 
Riforma sodale, begun in 18b4, which contains 
many valuable articles on theoretical and 
practical economy, and fmiher, L’ Etvnoinista, 

V Eeonomisia dclV Italia madcnia, the Corriere 
economico, the Eamomin ilaliaim, tlie Itino- 
ranunto cronomico, all ot which jivovo the groat 
zeal w'lth W'hi<*h the study of economics is 
cultivated in Italy. Ach. 1.. 

Princii‘al Works. 

Arias, Prindpi di economia commrrdale, Milan, 
1017. — Barone, Prind/u di economia politiw, 
Rome, 1908-0. — Bernrdi, LaMoncta nei suoirapt- 

2 ) orti qnautitalid, I’m in, 191‘2.- Einaudi, La 
Rendita mimrarta, Turin, 1001. — Cassola, I Sin- 
dicati indmlrkili, Ban, a 905. — Goria, La Co- 
operazione di classc fra i lavoratori in Italia, 
Turin, lOuO. — Faniio, L’ Espansione commercude 
e coloniale degli sfati moderni, Turin, 1906 ; Le 
Jianche e il vn'rcalo monelurio, Rome, 1913.— 
Graziaui, Skull sidla teoria ddV interesse, Torino, 

1 898 ^ IsUlnzioni di economia politica, 3nl edition, 
Turin, 1917 ; Prindpl di economia cmimerciale, 
Naples, 1913. — Gobbi, Trattato di eanumxa, 
Milan, 1919. — Janiiaccone,^^ CWo di prodazione, 
Turin, 1901.— Loria, Le Itasi economichs della 
costruzione sodale. (4tli eilit., Italian, Turin, 1912, 
5th edit, English, London, 1920) ; La Costituzione 
eqmomica 'vfiertia, ‘^nrin, La Sinksi eco- 

ywmiea, TiirKl, 1909 (French translation, 19U, j 
English traiKslation, 1913); Brn’c la giustida 

y sodale, Milan, 3rd edition, 1020; Cor so di eco- 
nomia politica, edited, by Fenoglio, 2nd edition, 
Turin, 1919. — Masci, La Rendita i^raukca., 
Milan, 1914. — Pantalepni, Scrifti varidi economia, 
Romo, 1904 ojijl following. — Pareto, Manuals di 



c-conokia pnlUicth, Milan, 1906 (French transla- 
tion). — Ricca Salerno, H Valorc nella storia della 
dot trine, a dei fatti < Rome, 1904 ; II 

Salario nella dona dellc dottrinc e dei fatti 
ecoiwmici, Palerjiio, 1900. — Prato, II Protezio- 
nisino operaio, Torino, 1910. — Sujnno, La Navi- 


gnzione dal punto di vida ecoiumiico, 3r<l edition, 
Milan, 1913 ; 11 Mcrmto, moneL.rio udernazionale, 
Milan, 1910. — Toniolo, Trattato diLccvaoiiiia 
.s-ocialc, Florence, 2nd edition, 1915/.— Vah'iiti, 
Prinajd di scienza camoiuicUf Florence, 2nd edi- 
tion, 1918. 


JUGLAR, CLibiENT (1821 -1905). A jdiysi- 
cian by i)roiessioii, ho took an early inieicsl in 
cconoiuic itroblems, for lie was elected in 1852 
a nn'inber of the SocUU' d'reonomic poJifiqnr of 
Parts ; still, tlui researches into the orifjjin and 
develojoncnt of eoinniereial and iinaneial etises, 
by which he made himself known, wcie only 
initiated a ([uarler of a eentury lat(“r. 

He bef,Mn by e\[)ressing his views in numerous 
])ain|>hlets aud rejirints of aitieles eoutribub'd to 
the Joatiod de$ mnonitide^f the Keonomtsfe 
franeaiSy and tlie Joanud dc la dtdidiqne ; his 
only extensive woik is eiitilled Ihs ai.n-s nmi- 
viert'iales el dc tear rdnur period diac rri Frann\ eii 
Awjlctrrre at avx. Elals- (hi is (Paris, 2 vols., 1889, 
with diasjfraius) ; see also his article “ Grises e.oui- 
inerciales ” in Leon Say’s Nomcau Dictiovnaire 
d'cconomie politique (vol. i., 1891). 

He lays great stress on the three unfailing 


successive periods whit^* he disci* vers’ in cfiery 
crisis : the period of grdwing activity, ^and latterly 
of inflation leading to afshort ]>eriod of erjdo.sioa, 
followed by a jirotracthd and jiainful ]*eriod of 
liquidation, generally lasting sev«.-r;d years, fine 
explosion is sure to occur at the end of a long 
period of using prices, when no in'iy buyers ajipear 
on the niaiket, and tlu‘ hanks are coni]ii’lled to 
resist the drainage of*^ tlu ir metallic reserves. 
Their balance sheets are thus the Isironieter in 
which can be re.ad the approach of a crisis, and 
this leading, cnuibined with tlie olistu valion of the 
niovenients of prices, the rates of discount, a. id the 
foreign exidiangc with the Ihictiialions ofex’pofts 
and ini]>orts, makes it even possible to d»‘l ermine 
the .state ofallairs prevailing at tlie moment. It lias 
‘•been objected that these concbisinus /jln only be 
applied to oidmary cmi'niercial or monetary cn.ses, 
but arc defii'ient when the cii.'-is i'^dlie result d-i a 
wide change in the coiuhl ions of pi oduction. e. ca. 


KNIES, Kaul ( 1 821 -1898), born at Marburg, 
Ile.sse, lectured for a short time on History 
and Political Economy at the University of 
that town and taught Political Economy at the 
Polytcchnio School at Oassel. Later, after a 
brief absence from Germany owing to the 
political disLiirbanco.s of 1848, he was appointed, 
1855, Professor of Political Economy at the 
Uiiivemty of Freiburg, Paden. From 1861 
to 1865 ho wa.s ocouiiied in politics, sitting in 
the second Ghainber of the J)i<‘r of the Grand 
Duchy of Raden as incmhor for the TJnivcivsity, 
his sympathie.s being with the liberal party. 
He was made President of tliu Hoard of Educa- 
tion in 1862. In 1 865 he returned to^miversity 
life as Professor of Political Economy at Heidel- 
berg, which office ho held till shortly before his 
death. 

Knies is distinguished ns the earliest aud most 
energetic promoter of the historical methoil of 
economic science in^Germaiiy. Hisjirincipal work 
was Die pulitische. dhwvmm mm iHtandjmnkle der 
geschichtlichcn Alethode, Lst ed. 1853, 2ud ed., 
much enlarged, 1883. He also wrote on men antile 
questions— Money, Capital, Credit, Value, Trans- 


])ort and the Means of Coiiimiinieation, to the 
literature of which subjects he nia<h; valnuhle, 
additions as will as to the sludy of the science of 
statistics. Ihs faculty of close riMSoning aud 
power of an.ily.sis were remaikahle. 

Besides the works mentioned above, he wrote: 
Die Sttdisfil: ah sellisfiinflige Wissenseha/t. Zur 
Lltsnng des Wirrsah in der Thcorie. and l*raxis 
diese.r Wisscnselia/L Ziajleirh ain Ileitrag zn emir 
hritisrhen Grsekichte, der StntistiL seif A chcnirall, 
Ciwxcl, 1850. -Die Dienstkistnag des Soldaten 
tend die Mangel der Ktmskri phonsproxis, Line 
volkmdsr,ho fUich-finanzieUe Erbrtcruny. Freibui-g 
in Breisgau, 1860. — Znr Lehre vom volli)sivvrt- 
schaftliehen Gidercerkehr, 1862. — Odd und Ere- 
dU, Berlin, 1873. — Weltydd und Weltuanze, 
Berlin, 1874. — Karl Frirdrirhn von Ryidcn brief- 

1 idler Verkehr mil Mirabeau mul Dupont. Pub- 
lished by the liadisrhcn Ilistorisdien Koni mission. 
Arranged, with an Introduction giving a short 
history of the period preceding the first French 
Revolution and of the I*HVSI0CUAT8, by K. Knies, 

2 vols,, Heidelberg, 18/^2. He also contributed 
many articles to collective woiks aud periodicals. 

[See Ee/nannie, Journal , vol. ix., TiOudon, 1899.— 
Handwiirterhnch iLr t^tadkmss- sdH^ien, giving 
complete li.sl of works, vol. v. , 1 u .. L j 


T,AROUR EXCHANGES, Labour ex- 
changes are tlio« Ijvst step necessi^.y to i\fi 
organisation, foi’ the juirposcs of Social j'cforin,*' 
of the labour market. They imply tlic creation 
for labour of^ a market, as distinguished from ' 
the search for work by individual workmen by 
personaf inquiry at faetoric.s, or the “hawk- 
ing ” of labour. While tiic lattc}^ practice still 


survives to a considerable extent, even in 
countries where excliangcs are well developed, 
it wtt.s always qualified by a certain amount of 
iliroi^ioii through the trade union methj^d of 
“vacant” books and “call” otticcs, locate^) at 
offices of the unions, publj^-houses, and cluUs, 
or the bou^) of an official. The need of a 
better and wider system was firat rectifil^scd on 



tlie Cuntiiieiit, especially in Ccririany ; in 
wliiclj country sc>5*ral systems developed to- 
toif^rd the end of last century, some 
bcii)^' inmjr the control of oinjdoyers, some 
under tlie control of trade unions, Honio under 
joint control, but the most important beiiif^ 
either nuinieij)al or supported hy municipal 
subsidies. An lecount ‘f these early develoj)- 
mcnih is ,{,nvcu"iu the livard of Trade He])ort, 
Cd. 2o04 1904. liiij England, there had 

been a similar local deve^jupment under an Act 
oPtiyO^ and the lJncmi)loyc<l Workmen Act of 
190£J.‘ *Thc Poor Law Commissioners’ Report 
of 1909 made a national system of labour 
exchanges the ]>ivot of all their other recom- 
mendalions for dealingawith unciniiloyment. 
The fahour hAchanges Act was])asse<l in 1909, 
ami the first exchanges were opened early in 
1910. It was left to the disendion of the 
Alinisttu' to open ('\changi*s us re<piiied. 

^ numi»ei of ideas were focussed in the 
policy. The most impoitant inolive aiosi' out 
of il > I'K.^ legaiding casual labour in gicat 
ei.ies, lippeeially polls ; f^this class, the idea 
'f i.e. the litliug ol irregular 

ptU’iods of woiTT into a continuous period lor 
certidn iiuUvidual workmen, or the abolition of 
“ half idaeert” in industry, any surplus thcrehy 
rcveahsl being dealt with by emigiatum, 
institntioii,al training for other work, or ahsor])- 
tion once for ell in new industries. As a speeial 
case of this, it was hoped that seasonal oeeiipa- 
tions could to .some extent he dovetailed, hy 
tlie cojlccdioii of inlorniation regarding tem- 
}ioiary tiuel nations. As regards higher gradi-s 
of lahonr, Iluidity would he ineieased and 
inlelligenily diueted, thereby lessening llie 
iiiurvd iietweeii jobs, and also (Uiahling woi;k- 
inen, \vheihi.r unomployed at the time or nt 
to liiid the jobs nioht suitable for tliem. Again, 
a system of oxehanges would he the means of 
ohtainiiig and centralising informat ion regard- 
ing iiidnsti nil conditions, which is essential (n) 
for the giiiddneo of juveniles cnteiiiig indnstij ; 
(li) for tlie guidance of adults tliroiigh iiiieni- 
jiloyment duo to changes m industrial structir o ; 
(c) for tlie ojieralioii of any }>roperly guarded 
sehemo of iiisnreucc against unenijiloyment 
(q.v.). 

Wliile the most iniiKifbiiit foreagn systems 
Averc private or municipal, a public lice system 
wxas adopted in Engli^d, aiidithis ]>oliey was 
endorsed* by the International Lahmir Con- 
feroiioo at Wasliington in its Dralt Convention, 
Avbich also proposed tbc co-ordiiiathm of the 
various national systems by the Iiitei iiational 
I^abohr Otiicc. The opei’afion of such a system 
in England tliir a decade w'a. reviewed by a 
specials coinmiileo iu 1920 (Cm'd. 10^4), 
wdios^ Report draws attention to a mmiber of 
inherent difliculties tmd problems. These may 
bo brielly reviewed. ^ 

A .p%«‘ly efficient system of exchanges 
VOL. lib ^ 


retjiiires to bo adequately s]^C'ialmd, ^I'his 
was a feature of the most successful exchanges 
in Germany — c.<j. the Berlin Exchange— in 
which separate departments w^ero given to 
important industries, under the supervision of 
their own export officials. In England, on the 
other hand, the exchanges (with one exception) 
Avere general, all forms of labour being dealt 
Avith hy jmblic officials. This led to imperfect 
discrimination in foi warding apjdicants to 
jobs, and les.scned the confidence of enqtloyors 
ill the system. The iiiixturo of all gi’ades of 
labour at the exchanges was also an objection 
(largely because of craft spirit) fiom the Avork- 
men's side. Specialisation in England had 
been carried out only in regaul to AAomcn and 
jiiA’^eniles. This objection is closely allied to 
the problem of sidjf. A jnihlie .sy.sti-ni creates 
a civil service, in A\hieh opportunilies for jd'O- 
inotioii largidy imply movenient fioin one 
exehangf to another. Ullii'ials who luul gained 
experience in llie iitfaiis of local industries lost 
► the advantage of this hy traiisler, and the 
etlieieiiey sullered at both ends. Grealcr scojic 
for local promotion (at least in tmiiis of pay) 
w'as theiefore loiind essential ; and, eoinhined 
Avilh this, the giving to the stall of oppor- 
tunities of going round local Avorks and 
aeipiainting themselves Avilh the technical 
conditions of industries. The problem of 
huildimjs is also in jioiiit. CeHain exchanges 
may be specialised to the use of j>aiticular 
industries- as is done Avith the Building 
Trades Exchange in London- hut the extent 
of this method is limited hy expense, if the 
system is to leniain tree ; and it is to be noted 
that a speeial exchange tor nnskilh'd labour is 
a doubtful step, if cxcliaiiges are to be clearly 
marked olf from poor laAv or distiess orgaiiisa- 
tions. It seems best that the woik should he 
grouped in large exchaiigi'S, with dejiartmcntal 
arrangements. 

The relation of exchanges to trade unions 
involves st<nmi important questions. What 
should he the policy ol l ahlic exchanges din-- 
ing a trade dispute They might be closed 
entirely, lor the industry iu question, to both 
emjiloyers and Avorkmon. 'riiis Avas the re- 
eouimendatioii of the comniittce of 1920. It 
llAices on the olficials a serious resjtonsibilily, 
e.speeiirily* Avhen disputes are jiartial or iin- 
authoiised. The accejded practice iu England 
and abroad has been to notify an applicant 
that there is a dispute, Avhile informing him of 
any vacancy olfcred. As regards the maiiitcn- 
ylinco of trade nnion ntfes, exchanges have not 
taVii aiiy^ i«wponsihility (unless iu the case of 
Ifgal rates), though it is i>roposetl in the report 
mentioned that Avago agreements proper’y re- 
(^rcsentative of the parties ^oncernt'd over the 
Avhole iiidnsiry might, under tlie review of a 
ct'iiLral authority, hc^ enforced thron^i the 
exchanges. These diflicidtics will become less 

O 



sovi(tlis iu pvop^’tiaii as sjKXjialisccl de]>artmeiit8 
are organised. Trade niiious iiavc worked well 
with the British exchanges, Hnout 60 per cent 
of ‘‘vacant books” being lodged there for 
signature. 

Advisory bodies, called local einjdoynient 
conimittecs, are attached to exchanges, and 
are composed cipially of ein})loy(u\s’ and work- 
peojdo’s representatives. A dilficnlty has been 
felt in giving thorn ade<|uate responsibility, 
while maintaining the ollieial control over 
discipline and statf. Their function is that of 
giving continuous attention to the problem of 
employment in their areas, in view of labour 
exchange data, with which they ar(5 aup])lied ; 
the manager of the exchange usually acting as 
their secretary. They may advise as regartls 
staff, acipiisition of jircmises, publicity, and 
similar matti'rs. 

One of tlio most im]tort;uit fmictnms (»f ex- 
changes is iu relation to juvenile tmijdoymeiit. 
They arc iu touch with the scdiools and the 
Local Education .\utliority, with a view to 
advising children eiitciiiig on and during em- 
ployment. This funcliuii is ]>cilorni(‘(l in 
England either by a committee under the. 
Labour Exchanges Act, called the juvenile 
advisory committee, of which the Education 
Authority has the right to noiiiinato one- third 
of the members ; or by a committee of the 
L.E. A., appointed under the Choice of Employ- 
ment Act of 1910, which receives nolilicatiun 
of vacancies from the exchange. This duplica- 
tion has been felt to he undesirable, and fre- 
quent proposals have been made to put the 
work entirely un<le.r one authority. 

In England there are about 400 exchanges. 
This number, large as comjiared with thc)iuhlic 
exchanges elsewhere, is explained by the needs 
of insuranee against nnein]iloyment. In this 
scheme, the exchange takes the jilace of the 
doctor under health iiisuraTue. The “doctor” 
being now a fixed building, a wide <|istrihution 
is made; ami over 1000 snl)- offices ramify 
into the smaller areas. This has considerably 
increased the cost of exchanges in England, 
estimated for a normal year at 2| millions 
sterling. It follows that the nniiiher of 
vacancies filled ]ier exchange has been much 
lower than, e.g., in (Icrmany. Only two (illtJl 
over fiO ])]aces per day in 1920, while about 
three-fourths filled uiidei 10 places, and 40 per 
cent filled under 5 ; while the larger and inoro 
concentrated (Icrman cxcliaiiges fill huudriMls 
of places daily. The o|)cration of conijailsory 
J surance is, however, likcjy to increase greatly 
the English figflris, since aiiplictuJ'.AS must go 
to an exchange. It remains tnio in Kiiglaiid, 
as in Oermany, that most places an fillc<l out- 
side tlie ejft5hange!|^ the British ratio heitift 
estimated iu 1920 at not less than 8 to 1. 
BroposSis have h-en ma^lc to jdace coinjmlsioii 
on employti'* tq, obtain all laijpjar through ex- 


changes, hut this has not been found jiraoti- 
cahle ; thougli thci’o is aiiCxibvious danger of 
leakage from any nncini)loyment/f insurance 
fund, if the benefit is great enougr to tempt 
malingeiing, and the exchanges are not notified 
of all vacancies available. 

L Beveridge, Unem]aloymenU 1909 ; Rqyori on 
Fordffn Agencies fm- .ileal ing i with ^ the Unevi^ 
2)lo}/cdf Cd. 2304 of if >04 ; Report of the f^om- 
mittec of Mn-quiry oTp Employment, fixcJutngcs, 
Cnid. 1054 of 1920 -AReports if tlie l*uor Law 
Commission^ 1909.] ' D. H. 

LAWFUL HOUK8.^^ The hours within 
which intoxicating liquors may he sold retail 
in licensed ]>remise,s arc now governed by the 
Licensing Act, 1921, and arc difl'cient for the 
Metropolis, the Metropolitan distiict, to^^l8 or 
po])nlous places, and elsewhere. Licensing 
justices have limited powers of varying the 
closing hours. ' 

The lionis of enqihtyment in laetories find ^ 
woikshoj^s are mnv guvorned by the consoli- 
dating Act of 1901, part ii. ^^r’th certain 
e.Ni'cptioiis no wonijyjp yuimg jausen [i.e^ under 
IS), or chdd {i.c. under 14) may he employed 
on Sunday. In a textile factory the lumrs for 
employment of women and young jieisons are 

6 A.M. to 6 I'.M. or 7 A.M, to 7 r.M., hut on 
Saturdays emphiyment wliich begins at 6 A.M. 
must cud at noon iu manufacturing i»rocosses. 
otherwise at 12.30 i‘.M. if not less than one lumr 
is allowed for meals. If less is allowed the 
closing times arc 11.30 a.m. and noon re- 
spectively. Eni])loymcnt which begins at 

7 A.M. closes at 12.30 I'.M. in manufacturing 
]irocesse.s, otlierwisc at 1 r.M. Meal hours arc 
two hiturs exec]>t on Saturday, when half an 
hqiir is obligatory. In continuous employ- 
ment for four and a half liours, half an hour 
meal lime is obligatory. In textile factories 
children must ojily he -employed every other 
day or {*ither morning or afternoon, and then 
not more tlian seven days at the samoi hours. 
In non -textile factories and workslwps eraploy- 
nicnt for women and young persons begins at 
6 A.M., 7, or 8, and ends respectively at 6 P.M., 

7, and 8 ; Saturdays 6 a.m. to 2, 7 to 3, or 

8 to 4 r.M. Meal times, one and a half hours 
except oil Satunlay, half an hour. Continuous 
oinployiiiciit for live hours requires half an 
hour interval for meal. Children may only he 
enqdoyed eifheiv iuorniH(^'Or ‘ 'WMIooii, but, if 
two hours are allowed for n*-. ’s^^-may he em- 
ployed alternate days. Tliey may not he 
employed for ilio same time or day for more' 
than seven days. S]iti3ial provisions apply €o 

j piint, bleaching, and dyeing works, and for 
women’s workshops. The usiiahihank hoUdsjys 

1 or ruLstituti'd days are obligatory. Tlipre are 
also special provisions which apply to special 
tradc.s, overtime, night wfu'k, and internuttfeut ; 
omj»loymei^t. In coal mines the period for * 
which a workmah may be bolovr 



ground is seven lioure (Act of 1919), with 
c(U-taiii exception# No boy under fourteen, 
and no wiman or girl may be employed below 
ground. IPfo child under thirteen may be em- 
ployed above ground. No boy, girl, or woman 
may bo employed more than fifty-four hours in 
any one week, or more tlnin ten hours in any 
one day, jior Iwtweeii 1 r.M. and 5 A.M., nor 
Sunflay„nor aTter 2 Saturday, nor in such 
heavy worl» as is likelylto cause them iiijury. 
Provision is made for m(|il time (Act of 1911). 
Ufe^nites as to Ijpurs and other matters arc now 
often dealt with under the Industrial Courts 
Act 1919. 

In some eases hours and other working con- 
ditions arc fixed either ^liy a resolution of the 
Joint Industrial Council for the industry, or by 
formal agrooment between employers’ associa- 
tions and tivule nnious, or by arbitration. In 
the ]»tiihliug trailes lumrs are to a. very large 
extent fixed by the Area Joint Coiineils. In 
1920 a volume [Cd. 1250] was published by 
tin M"ii.#ry of Labour giving the standard^ 
time nates of wages aud^ijjurs of labour in the 
Illif ,u Kiiigtb^u at 31st Deemnber 1920, and 
the numerous ehauges wliicb have since taken 
place have been ainiouueed in the several issues 
of the Alivish'y of Lakmr Gazetlc, }tublished 
monthly. 

I Part J^ii. of the Treaty of V'^crsailles is con- 
cerned with the conditions of hihonr and, inter 
alia, with the regulation of hours of work, 
including the estai)lishmont of a maximum 
working dav and week. It eonstitnted the 
lutornational Labour Oflice at Ceueva, which 
functions to a great extent inde])eiidently of 
the League of Nations. Its gttveruing body is 
com[K)sed of f2 ])ersons rcjueseutiiig Govejn- 
ments, 6 jieisoiis elected by the Ceiieral ( u- 
fcreiice of lle]n‘esentatives of the members at the 
annual ineeluig to reiucsent cuijdoyers, and 
aiiothei 6 uersoiis to represent the workers. 
At tk} l.ist Conference, held in Washimdon, 
29t}i Octofier to 29th Novemher 1920, numer- 
ous draft coiiveiitions and recommendations 
were a«lopted. The first eouveiition regirited 
the maximum hours in industries, as defined 
in article 1, excluding land transport, trans- 
port by sea and inland waterways, and agricul- 
ture, and fixed the sai^* hours at 8 in ilie day 
#nd 48 in the week, special jirovision being 
made for workers iurjliifts \#io are allowed to 
work iff) to 56 liours without ])rejudice to the 
lawful rest days. Urgent work to machinery 
or ])laiit, and in oases of aeeidont and force 
majeurr, is allowed in excess of the limit, and,^ 
wit!i government sanction in excej 'Joiial eases, 
excess daily •hours may bo .worked, but so as 
not ^ exceed the weekly average of 48. ^ 

Article 9 contains modifieatiims aiur con- < 
dftions api»licablo Japan ; article 10 fixes a 
60-bour week for factories, miiic^ and certain 
railwfy m'ork in India; ni certain industries 


in Greece the convention isfto be brqjight 
into force not later than rst July 1923, 
and in certain oihers than 1st July 1921; in 
Rumania generally the convention is to bo 
brought into operation not later than 1st July 
1921 ; otherwise it w^as to eomo into force 
generally on 1st July 1921. It did not apply 
to China, Persia, or Siam. It was to be 
a]>plied to such colonies, jirotcctorates, and pos- 
sessions as were not self-governing, where 
apjdicable with or without modilications, 

'I'he same conference adopted a draft conven- 
tion on the employment in industry of young 
jiersons at night, xvith certain exceptions, the 
minimum age being for most pnrjiosos fixed 
at 18. 

At the second session, behl at Geneva, 1.5tli 
June to lOtb July 1920, the (kuifeienee, adopted 
a recommendation on the limitation of hours 
in the fishing industry and inland navigation, 
and a draft e»mvcntion fixing the age of em- 
ployment of cliildicn at sea at the minimnm of 
14, At the third session, held from 2r>tb 
October to 19tb November 1921, the Conference 
adopted a convention wbieli forbade the em- 
ployment of children under 14 in agiicultiue, 
execjiit outside sebool hours, and only so as 
not to prejudice their attendance at school ; 
but for piaclical instruction light agricultural 
work xvas permitted so as not to reduce the 
annual period of school attendance under 8 
months. It also adopted recommendations on 
night work of women in agriculture, on night 
werk of children and young pei-sons in agricul- 
ture, on weekly rests, and a convention fixing 
the minimum age of young persons em])loyed as 
stokers or trimmeis to 18, except in the coastal 
trade of India and Japan, and vessels not 
mainly jiropelled by steam. 

Information as to Ihe ailoptioii of eonvou- 
tious, etc., is given in the OJicial Bulkihi, 
Vol. V, No. 8, which is kept up to date. 

The fourth session was summoned to meet at 
Geneva 18tli October 1922. 

Siiop-HoiTiis. By elutpler iii. of the Statutes 
(tf 1912, the Shops Hegulatiou Acts, 1892 to 
1911, were consolidated. By its main pro- 
visions no shop assistant can be emjiloycd 
on at least one day a week after balf-}>ast one. 
#uter\al3 for meals were scbccliiled, but these 
do ifot •apply if all assistants arc resident 
members of the employer’s family. No young 
person {i,e. a jiorsoii under IS) can be employed 
more than 74 hoims, including meal times, in 
any one week, whether at the same place or 
not. This ajtplics to wholesale shops and 
^arohousQ|. One Sl'at to c^eiiy.fenuilo assistant 
•nui'^t bo provided, • 

SiuiP-oi.osiNo. By the same Act all shops, 
with some exceptions, must bo closed at one 
o’clock on at least one* day in the week ; 
but the Iioliday before or after a whulc bank 
holiday ma^be exempted at the wis]» of ^ho 



cmpfcyer. Pi‘o|isiou is made lor tiie varying 
iiicidoiice of closing by iiieaus of orders made 
by tbe local autliovity. Th^’- weekly holiday 
may bo susjjcmled by the local authority ol a 
holiday resort for not more than 4 mouths. 
Special provisions a]>])ly to multiple shops ami 
the Post Ollico. The Act ai)p1i(fH to England 
and to Scotland and Ireland with the necessary 
modifications. Tlie tiwles wholly cxeni}>tcd 
from the weekly holiday are : (1 ) retail .sale nt 
intoxicating Ikiuors. ('2) ol relreshmcnts, (S) 
of motor, cycl(‘, and sircral't .supplh's and 
aticessorics to travelleis, (4) sale ol uewspaj^ers 
and periodieaU, (;“>) of artieles of a ]>erishable 
nature, (d) tcbaeco anil smokers r(*tjin.sites, (7) 
railway bookstalls, (.S) sale of meduanes ami 
ai>i)lianeo3, (H) retail trade .suhsidiaiy or 
ancillaiy to an <-\lnl)itioii or show. The liadcs 
exempt liom eaily cloNiiig aie (l)(2)for cmi 
siimptiDii on the piemisi's, business at a rail\\a\ 
lefiesliment loom, (1) (d) (7) (^) and Post 
Ulliee Imsiness. 

1 lining the x\ar other closing ordens were 
made on certain trades under the poweis con- 
ferred hy the iKdeiiee of the lieabn Acts. 
Tliese liave now lapsed. w. A. B. 

LEASE.* For short tenancies it is quite 
usual to have what is termed an agreement for 
a lease, which is not under seal, and which for 
all jiractical purjioses operates as if it were a 
lease, except that, not being under seal, the 
obligations expire in six years from tlieir 
incidence, while covenants can bo put in action 
within twenty years. 

Since the jiassing of the Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Act, 1«81, where a person is 
cxj»ressed to convoy as “ Itcncficial owner” the 
following covenanis by liini are imjdied : (1) 
that lie is entitled to convey ; (2) that the 
lessee shall liav<' quiet enjoyment ; (13) that 
there is no incnmbi aiico ; ( 1) tliat he will further 
assure the les.scc in his lease if reijuired. In a 
conveyance of lea-seln Id pro[ieriy the ex[tresscd 
lieneficial owner imjdicdly covenants'" that the 
lease is good. The same Act contained restrie- 
tious and relief against lorfeitiirc of leases, and 
among other things obliged the lessor first to 
.serve notice on the lessee of the bn*aeh com- 
plained of requiring him to imncdy it, if of 
such a character, and in all case's re«(uiring tli® 
lessee to make compensation in inom^. * 'Fins 
relief did not apjilx to covenants or conditions 
against assigning, iiiioca lotting, oi ])arting with 
tlio possession of the land, but ibis exce]>tioii 
is repealed by tbe Law ot Projs'rty Act, 1!»22 
(ii 7h), which eoinc.s into force on Ist.Jamiavy 
1 P>y ilie.l:»t|^;r Act a^i on track-under se^l 
Is to bind the liJiul as will as the'per.son of tbe* 
contractor (§ 96). w. a. n. 

LEASEIlQliD P|tOPKKTY.* A further’ 
step in the enfnnchiBemeiit of leaseliold.s was 
taken Wy the Act of ^1920, c. 56, which 
tmihmiscb the eoinpulsory purclmso of tbe sites 
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worship under lease.s, umlcrltisi's i agreements 
for lives or a lile or for llie oir in^ tcim (*f 
twenty-one years or more, wlmthei di^Fcrminablo 
on a life or lives or not. A “ plae- of u m ship ” 
includes burial-grounds, Sunday or Sabbath 
.schools, earctaicl.s’ and mini''cis’ lionscs 
'itbiched to or ii'-ed jfi eoiiii*.'t. 'iigw itli and 
lieid upon tbe same t tafds as a pla* > of ^voisTiip. 
P.y §lb‘3 of the La\J of Pro]>erl vfAet, 1 !»22, 
leases whicli aie ]Kfpehially i< m'wahle are 
coiiveitcd into leases lor 20QP \cars. Tifa 
Act (‘oiiies into force on 1st diiiina y l'd2;>. 

Till rc 1 ;, still a strong movcim 'it in lavonr 
ol the cnfraneliisemeiit ol li iM-ho' 1-., it hetng 
licld that a fiecliold if a more (i"-ii,iblc form 
of ]>roperty. paiticulai ly lor lious. pn-j-ury in 
towns. la'.isclioM houses in mimliy, 

apait fiom l.ii mlioiiscs. a’c iitii qiiciit. It 

appc.iis vciy ihuibtlul it the i ii'i.iueliisi'^iient 
ol h-asehohl farms \\ouM lie li.-in tu lal to ftie 

tenant, mIio would llieii be to a. 

lai'^V portion ol his capil.il iii lln IfP'i'li' i l or 
lo horiow oil iiioi Ig.i^yi’, leaving him ot((*i \iit!i 
insiillieient working «•aJ»ilal. .^so, the gm.it 
ni.ijoiity of farms are held on vtiy .shoit 

tenancies, too short foi eMlrancliMcnieiit. 

A remarkable interterenee with eeoiioinic 
laws was effected hy the Increase of Pent and 
Mortgage Interest (llcstrictions) i^.et, 1920, 
(rejicaling previous 4cl8 of 1915, 191S, and 
1919), passed to protect tenants of smaU 
jiroperties and mortgagoi’s from the 8mi<len 
change in values oi'casioued by the economic 
changes due to the war. In respeet of busiuess 
premises, tlie Act lapsed on 24lh -fuiie 1921, 
but as regal ds dwelliiig-hoiises, it has bei n 
cx^mded to 24l}i dune 192;}, and in a modill'd 
form may he further cNtejuled. It iipplie.s to 
jtroperties of the annual value of i.'105 in the 
Metropolitan Police Pislii't (ineliidiiig the 
City of Loinloii), of.i'90 in Scotland, and l7S 
el.sew’here (iiieliiding Iriduid). It ])iK)teel-i 
tenants who have ]taid tliidr rent^^ althoueh 
their legal tenancies w-aild olliei vviso h.i'C 
expired or been determined, both from et'‘'t 
ment and increase of rent leyoml intereM on 
structural improvements, iln* amount of in- 
creased lutes ov< r these of I3id Aiienst 1914, 
]iliis 15 per cent on fiie net r- nt as on 4lh 
August 191-t, and 25 p - 1 eeiil vviiere the laiuK 
lonl is lesjKmsilrle for tt* lie vholc icjiuir/;. 
Furnished houses must not be . at imljf'e tliaii 
25 ]icr cent fU)ove the nm nial ]iiolit Irom an 
imaginary letting ending on 3rd August 1914. 
j^Tlie hiinllord may, however, recover possession 
ifhciequiios it for tbe o'icnpation of hiifiscH 
or ail employee on satisfying tlH? Court that 
tb<‘iy ''xistii ultcrnative accommodation ava^abb 
for the tenant, but this is not neco.S8aryj,(l] 
where, the tenant became as omployeo'o: 
tbe landlord^; (2) where the honsa is roquirot 
for an agricultural iVorker ; (3) wliofittH'laud 



.--v. ii|F iJiN^wupanoiJ m consequence of 
Hb war^sei vic,e, and (*1) where the landlord 
lM‘(‘,{uno |nch r: times loo coin])]icated for 
detail. 

^Similar ])ost war legislation was passed in 
several other eoimtrios. w. A. n. 

LKUOY-1{|;\UL1E^T*Paitl (1813-191*6), 
whtsa Jnt*ier •u.n a IV feet and Dejmty under 
lA'uis l%il^|>p< mariie(| a daughter of Alichel 
I'luiyilier, anti ' ceedid his father-in-law as 
l[Jj’olessor of l’(,li(h.d ifeonomy at the College 
de#’ranee in 1.^79. lie had already founded 
in 1873 the K'cnntmiisfc fntvr/ns, which he edited 
with great success througliout the rest of his 
lile. If is ])io]ilic wirings passed through 
uiai%^ editions, .nid liis rejnitation in jmblic 
ami eoniiiu'icial (inaiiee stood very high in 
french circlc.->. His jaincipal works arc: 
lin'hvmclu'H (^•oiiomiqura mr Ivs (jurrirH coniem- 
^ I8t),’, (iil j TTUTail den fenunrs an 

\X*' 1873 ; La Colon imtion cLicz left 

'Iftajihs in^li'rnc'i, 18 71 ; TruUd de la ncitncc.J 
dis JiiianiY'-t, 1876 ; A’sftoi sk 7’ la r^artition des 
rdjif ssrs, ISSO ; Le Colh^iisme, 1884 ; ^ ' 
w^lernr rf /?!)ir/iam,lSS^ ; TraiU, 
potdufic', IMD;"). He belonged to 
Fri'iich school of free-trade ^ 

His wlati^g» are able and 
aatrong bias in favour 
*08 mgainaf state regulation. 
adopted a oonservative a 1 
^e^idorable jwwer of analysis and expoSI 

' /, H.H. 

. wEQlr3|)AtTL!£U, Pierub (1871-1916), 
son of the well-known economist, Paul Leroy- 
fleaulieu, assisted his father in eciiting the 
Xcoiaants/e franeah from 1896, ami lieeame Pro- 
fessor at llio Ecole lihre des sciences politiques 
in 1903, Ho was a niemhcr of the Cliamber 
of Depulii's from 19(>() to 1914. lie was killed 
in ai'ti'm during the Croat War. He wrolo: 
Lest XoinrJles l^on'C/fi ani/lo-S((.eoiivet<^ 1897 ; 
La la noeaUoii do I'J.'tie^ 1900 ; Lett fy<dst-Uais 
an XX^siede^ 1901 ; Lett Ini/iofs e.f le,s rerenns 
€71 Frtmcfi, m .dnqldcrrc, et cn Jlle/tiajpie, 
1914. II. 11. 

LKXLS, WiLiiici/. (1837-1911), Profes.sorof 
Political Eeonoiny at Strasburg 1872, I'orpat 
1874, Freiburg- iin-llreHg*u 1876, llrcshiu 1884, 
G^>ttingcn 1887-1912, edited witli Conrad tlie 
Jah'htfYh ami ILn^n'orhn'b^h of Politie.al 
Kcononiifc and IJnlitical Science. He wa.s ro- 
spouaihle mainly fm the sections of curreney, 
iinnnce, and statistics. He is best known by 
his investigations into the statistics of popula- 
tion *nd tlic ratio of the sexes : Elided ttnej iti 
die ThCitrie dci' Bevldh'r'nw'^daiibtiky 1876 ; 
Zur Tkcneie der Maettenerseheininiff in dei' 
mense^liclien Qcitelhuhaft, 1877 ; dhftandliSffen 
iiU'»fhco7ie derlkeblkcennq. - nnd Moi'alslatistik, 
1903. • 

LLQ^^D. TliellKV. WiMJfiM Fos*\’eii, F.R.S. 
(1794-186^^ was educated at Westminster and 


Christchurch, Oxford, at whmli university he 
was DrurnmondaProfessor of Political Economy 
1836-37. Ho discusses tlio question of utility 
and value. In tljis he antitu’pated “more than 
a generation before its rt*diHcov(>ry by Jkvoks, 
Mknueii, and Waliias” the th.-ory of mar- 
ginal utility. He considins that not only can 
value not be intrinsic, Imt the utility of an 
object is not intrinsic any more thaii value. 
Utilijy, like value, is i)redicatcd of an object 
with reference to the v.anfs of luaukiiid. 

With regard to value he holds “the proud 
position of having been the first tli inker in any 
country to advance what is kllo^\ll to-day as 
the marginal theory of value, and to explain 
the <lcpendencc of value, on niaigiiial utility," 
The comj.lete list of Lloyd’s published Oxford 
lectures is as follows : — 

7y'o Leclnres on the Clarht to /b>/iul<d ion, 
delti'eird hefoie the Vuieee.sity of Oxford in 
Midi(ielnia}iTc7'77i1SdL Oxford, 1833 . — A Lechne 
on the Notitm of Value as dislin(jitislndile 'not 
077^ from Uidityy hit also from, \ 'fdve in lieehantjey 
before the Uiiirersitif of Oxford 'In 
Irnas Teim ISSS, Oxford, 1834.— 

Ofi Poor LavtSy dcUrcrcd before the, 
in Michaelmas Temn 
Lectures on Poor Laicsy 
wersiti^of Oxford in BUary 
1887 Lectures on the 
Laiosy and one Lecture on Rent^ 
of Oxford inMiehaelmae 
^^^^^^WMj^^Lectures on Population, 
Vcducy Pooi^f^^^^^Renty dcliiered in the 
University of Oxford during the ijears 18S2, 1883, 
7834, 183f>, and 1836, London, 1837. 

[Sec notice in “On some neglected British 
Economists,” by Profe‘«sor E. R. A. Selignian, 
Economic Journal, London, 1903.] 

LONOFIELI),* MurNTiKouT (1802-1884). 
We may quote in addition to the notice on 
Longfield on p, 640 from Professor Heligman’s 
reference to his wi Rings. “ Longlicld’s general 
theory oHiValue is noteworthy, in that he not 
<.nly puts very Ir idly the inllucuce of cost of 
jirodnction upon Ihcsuiqdy side of theeciuation 
lietwecn sujiply and demand, hut calls attention 
to the demand side as well." He exqionnds 
“ the doctrine of marginal demand. It is this 
ijiarginal idea which ho a])plies to the sujqdy 
side o8tl« seheilule as well, and which results 
in his most eharacteriatic conlrihutiou to 
economics.” In his wTitings “wc have an 
exposition of the theory of marginal cost, as 
well as that of marginal demand. It is in the 
theory of prolits and interest that w'c tiiul the 
rajmlieation^iot only^tif the ^uwginal idea, but 
the }trodu§tivity idea ns yRfX, thus eom- 
bining to form the coneeption of maiginal 
firoduetivity." • 

Professor S«‘ligman continues: “The discovery 
of the marginal productivity theory of interest 
is not Longfield 8 only ^hiim to distinction. In 
1 his theory of^fagos ho also marks a decided 




advance.” According to him, llio correct theory 
may be summed up in the statcfiicnt that “ tlic 
Avagcs of tlio labourer depend upon ilic value 
of his labour, and not on his wants whether 
natural or acquired.” 

Space does not allow us to quote fuTlhcr IVom 
Professor Seligman’s remarks on Longlleld ; he 
is also mentioned hy Mr. Gannan, who states in 
reference to his originality, that Longficld in 
his Dublin lectures “ignores altogether the 
doctrine that wages depend on the projiorlion 
between ca]iital and pojailation,” and while e<»u- 
sideriiig that Longlield has not comjdclely 


MACDONELL, Sni Joiii^ (1846-1921), 
best known as a jurist and writer on inl«-r- 
national law, wrote a nf Foliiiml 

o)ii.}l, 1871, which shows ability and originality, 
lie was well informed n])on economic questions, 
and a good example of his sanity of judgment 
Avill be found in a ])apor contributed by him to 
vol. 6 of the rrormUvffS of the PaUtit'cil Enm- 
omtf Of lib, 1921. At tlie time of his death he 
was King’s Keinenihraiioor of the Supreme 
Court. Intoi'cstijig obituary notices appeared 
in the AVo/wn/t/r/oj/raoi for .1 line 1921. il. ii. 

MACLEOD, IlKKUY Ditnnino (1821-1902), 
M.A., Cambridge, and barrister (1849), Avritcr 
on banking and economics, was a man of vigor- 
ous personality, with much industry ami histori- 
cal knowledge, hut of mediocre judgment. 

The whole or parts of some of Macleod’s works 
were reissued under new titles. Ilis most us' lul 
publication was Tiiclioruu'n of Political Enmoaiif, 
hiofjra.phical, hihlioffraphical, hlfitoHcal, aiulpricti 
Cfti, 186:1, vol. i large 8vo. ^ «'! only appear e*!. 
In 1878 he advertised a seeond eilil.jon of vol. i., 
and stated that vol. ii. eojiijilctiiig the work was in 
progress. Eive editions were juihli.shed of his 
Theory and Pnietirc of liaiil'inij, 1st, 1865-r>() ; 
2nd, '1866; 3rd, 187r. ; 4th, 1883-86 ; hth, 
1892-93, 2 vols. 8vc). Ati Italian ti’aiH/ution was 
prodneed in tlie llihlioimi detV Kcomanitla, 1879. 

lie also wrote The Ptement-s of Political Econonnf, 
1858, 8vo. The seeond edition was entitled 77<e 
Principles of Economic Philosophy, 1872-75, aoI. 
i., vol. ii. part 1 , 2 vols. 8vo (severely critici.sed 
by Clifle JjC.slie, translated in the BiU. del- 
V Ecoiwmista) the third eilition was called 7’^’ 
MleWjCnts of Economics, 1881-86, 2 volt# sit., 8vo. 
]>efmit:io>t and Natvre. of flat Science of Political 
Economy was a paper read at Cambridge 1862. 
Elements of linnhiwj, 1878, 7tli ed. 1883, sin. 
8vo, Economics for Ikyinncrs, 1878, 5tli erl. 
1899, ftin. 8vo. LccLures on, Predit and Banhinij, 
(blivered at re(i^**st of Inclitute of liankers in* 
Scotland, 18S:4» the Mod^rv ' Science 

Econmim was read before the Manehirster 
Statidii^l Society 1887. The Theory of Credit, 
1889-91, 2 vMs 8vo, 2nd ed. 1893-97, 2 vols. id 
3, Svo, rei.ssued in one vol. 1898, 8vo. Address 
to OcmSer&ieri C mmissumers on the Teaching of 
Eiononiics in ths Civil Servic,e. 1892, folio. Bi- 
vneUxlHian^ lAll^ Ist and 2ud ed.'^vo (enlargcnieut 


mastered the subject, bo rgj^iarks that “hia 
theory shows a great advance on that ff James 
Mill, Kicardo, and M'Ciillocli.” [S^ notices 
on these writers.] Again, in regard to profit as 
discussed by J. 8. Mill, Canuaii remarks that 
Longficld “had ap]>roaehod far nearer to a true 
appn'ciation of the cAus^'s whic|^. determine the 
rate of profit.” i • ^ f 

[K. 11. A. Selignmn, “ some neglor.‘.ted British 
Ficonomists,” Eeononii^\ Journtd, 1903. — E, 
Caiman, A History of the Theories if Product, ifu 
and Distribution, in Enylish Political E!conlM,y 
from 1770 to 784S, Loudon, 1893.] 

f 

of eh. vii. of Theory of Credit). (lresham's*Law 
and Bimctallis'/n in Fnince [1 803-7 Jf) were two 
parnjdilets issued hy the Gold Stamhird Defence 
Association, 1895. History of Banking intCrcat 
Britain, being vol. ii. nf History of Banking i.i^U # 
Nations, 189G. The. History of Economics, 1896, 
8vo.( Credit, jiaper read before National Liberal 
''Club, 1897. Indian Currency, 1 898, 8P?o. Draft 
Tentative Scheme for tcyoring a Cold Ourfhicy U) 
India, 1898, privately priuteil, loUo. ii. u. 

MARTIN, John Binnumui (1841 - 97). 
Educated at Harrow and Exeter College,. 
Oxford, be entered the Banking House jn 
Lombard Street with wliich his family have sO' 
long been connected, at an early age, 'Assiduous^ 
in his busine.ss duties even to the minutest 
detail — thus when his turn came round he Avas 
most careful to attend to the uuloeking the 
.safe of a morning at 9 A.M., as hi.s fatlier and 
umdes had done before him and as his partners 
did — he yet hiiiiid time 1o work on many 
subjects ol jmblic interest conneeted with his 
pro(i>.s.sioii. II is pajter on “ Onr Gold tyoinage,” 
1882. an able .statistical inquiry into its do- 
tecti\e condition at tlie time, Avith extremely 
careful .statements shoAving the depreciation of 
the coinage from 1817, the date an hen our gold 
coinage was re.sumed in its ju’csent form, fmlowcd 
rvs it AVjLs hy another ])apci' in 1883 on the same 
.subject hy the present Nvriter, Avas of groat service 
in ju'omoting the recent reform of the gold 
currency. This paper appeared in the Joiirml of 
the, Banlrrs I nsliinte, to which, os Avcll as to the 
Journal of the Itoyal Statistical Sockty, lie Avas 
a frecpieiit and valued contributor. He w^s 
rresident of the,],a.st-naTic^ Sociefeff,,at the time 
of his death. His artiem or ' lisolutiop 
of our Banking System” in Ecoiwniic 
Jmirmd for 1891 is a very able sketch of the 
growth of the husinoss, Avritten as it only could 
' have Iw'cn by a man who had an accurate 
kuowloilge botli of the history c/ the jAast and 
of the ])ractice of present times, 4!'o this 
Dictionary lie contributed the arti^e on 
Respondkntia Bonds. When the fiSUtor 
asked him to write this Article, he felt there . 
was hardl/ any other man in th^O^iiy who 
could have undortakeu it. 


The most important work by John Biddulph 
Martin was “ The (^asshuppcr ” in Lombard i^treet^ 
the premt^ics where the business of the firm is 
still carrietl on, the history of the Banking House 
which was at otie time the projierty of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, whose crest, tins Grasshopper, tlje name 
commemorates. The family of Martin has long 
been connected |s Golds'iiflis witli the City. Sir 
RitHard^Martih was Lord Mayor of London in the 
Armada ye.jr, 1588-80, a/id again in 1593-fM, and 
the name has long been ( ouspioiious in the annals 
(^Lombard Street. Tliel^olume is a most interest- 
ing*rccord, botlf of families connected with the 
business of banking and of tlie rise and jwogress 
of the business itself. 

MAZZOLA, Ugo (1863-1809), was born at 
Na]^es and died at C(ftirmq,yeur. The son of 
a merchant, he had been accustomed to see the 
application of economic laws ever since his 
childhood. He studied economics at Maples, 
m^diir Professor Giccone and from the works of 
Fr. Feuraua, taking his degree at an age at 
which most otlicrs are only lieginning to^pro- 
paro lor ift Possessing mostiruKliTn language* 
— irrituding Dutch— aij4^iftod wdth uncommon 
ii??cihgcnco, the Government a])])ointed him, at 
the age of twenty-two, to study the (jucstion 
of workmen’s insurance by the Shite. For this 
object ho went in 1884 to Berlin, where he had 
tlio privilege of attending the lectures of I’ro- 
fessor A# Wagner. His lirst hook, on hmirnucc 
of H’orkinen, was published by the Ministry 
of Agi’i culture, Industry, and (commerce, and 
was considorc'd as exhaustive. lie was early 
ap}>ointed to the- chair of political economy in 
the small university of Gamcrino, teaching tliero 
public finance and statistics besides polilieal 
ecomm y. A (•on’'inee<l fics'-trader, he mider- 
took h. write the ‘‘ Ghroiiitpio ” (hislor ' of 
current events) for the (iionia/c (letfli Ecv.io- 
mJsii, which ho had bought with a eonjde of 
friends. His ehronielcs were as witty ami j 
caustic as i^' Baspiat had rca]ipoared to write 
thenf, ai^jl naturally gain-'d for him as nany 
enemies as friends. Mot eontciit with writing 
chronicles, he would travel all over Italy de- 
livering speeches. His seienlilie aetiiity was 
principally roused by linaneial piohlems, viz. 
the alterations in economic ecpiilihrium through 
governmental interlei’epcc, in the shape of taxa- 
tion and of public services substituted for jiriv.atc * 
enterprise. A book on tlic Fnndamndnl J)ata, 
of Pu^ic Flnaip:c #(tained ftr him the chair of 
finance at Pavia, where Oo-^sa wa.s teaching 
political economy. The s'uldou death of 
Mazzola’s father obliged liim to break olV 
hi| scientific work for more than two year^ 
in order unravel the ii.iricatc aliairs of^ 
a W’holcsale cloth importer. Disca.se began 
to iftidcrmino his health. When he rctii|»iicd to 
%:Jlcntific w'ork ho wrote on German colonj.sa-* 
tion in the Polisf provinces of Prussia. His 
boo]^was republished by Miaistry of Agri- 
culturoj* Industry, and Commerce as a guide 


for and to supply materials fjr those who are 
interested in internal colonisation in Italy 
(Sardinia and aiveral regions of the south of 
Italy). His last book was on Progremve Taxa- 
tion, in which ho shows, by historical analysis, 
that theoretical principles liave, as a matter of - 
fact, always had very little to do with it in 
eomjiarison with iiolitical forces which have 
decided its accepiaiico or rejection. Besides 
his hooks, Mazzola ha.s left two excellent mono- 
gra]>hs, one on Fiscal Monopolies and one on 
the Land Tax. Increasing ill-health put an end 
to his activity before be was thirty-six. Ho 
was considered the ablest of the younger Italian 
economists of his time, , M. r. 

MEAN,* FUEQUKNTIAL (in Statistics). 
This form of average proposed by Fechner, and 
called by him DirhlesLtr" Wcvth, is delenniiicd 
by the frequency of occun ence. “ If we arrange 
the data according to tlufir value or quantity, 
and then divide tins series into ecjual portions, 
a certain unevenness of distribution will bo 
noticeable ; if we then take the most crowded 
portion and from it its central item, wc shall 
obtain a value which, in cerhun cases, may bo 
used as tile roju’eseiitativc of the whole scries, 
it being the one which actually occur.s more 
frequently than any oilier" [sco Average; 
Mode, in Statistics, Ajipciidix]. 

[See Ernst G. F. Gryzanovski, “On Colle-ctive 
I’henomeua and the Scientific Value ol‘ Statistical 
Data," Publiciiiions of the American Economic 
.Association, August 1906.] 

MEMGEll,Dr.. Ant<)e( 1811-1906), was horn 
at Maniow in Galicia and died at Homo, being 
the youngest of three luotlicrs, all of them 
writers on social and economic (jiiestioiis, of 
ubom the eldest, Maximilian, was a member of 
the Austrian Keielisratb, and the younge.st, 
Carl, was one of the most eelelnated champions 
of the deductive against the lii.storical school. 
Anton was trained as a jurisconsult at Vienna 
Uiiiver.sity, and after obtaining the. riglit of 
Private* Leeturing in 1872, and becoming 
JVofe.-Sor Extraordinary in 1874, wa.s in 1877 
elected Profe.ssor of Civil Procedure, wliieli post 
ho held until he retired on a ])ciisioii in 1899. 
His earli'^st publications ajqiarcntly dealt solely 
with legal procedure, but he soon turned his 
^ mind to the treatment of social pi’ohlems from 
theit .juristic aspect, and the imhlication in 
1886 of his limt and porha]i3 greatest economic 
xvork, Jfas Uechi auf dxn vollen Arheitserlrag in 
grsrhiehtHchci' DarstcUun'f, marked the comple- 
tion of the change. This work was translated 
into several langi^ages, and in 1890, in “The 
Civil Lat^ lyid the Mon-iinpHortied Classes," he 
eritieised the imiposed Bill ffir a code- of civil® 
law for the German Empire. His )iractical 
influence, indeed, was ,not cofifined to this 
measure, but is visible in the German Statute 
Book generally and, in two Austria!? Statutes, 
Civil ProcijiJyre, 1895, and Civil Executions, 



1896ii In 189a lio became Rector of Vienna 
University, and chose “ The Social rroblems of 
Jurisprudence ” as the subject C)!' his Rektorats- 
rede. On liis retirement from the Chair of 
Civil Law in 1899 he be(iame Honorary 
Trofessor of the Tiaw of Civil Procedure and of 
the Philoso])liy of haw ; and ho has loft some 
further works on social and cthiciil theory, and 
an nn[)uhlishod manuscript on “ Polities frn- the 
People.” Ho died at Rome in F(‘])ruary 1906. 

The combination in Ur. Meiif^er of le^jjal 
training and legal metliods with socialistic 
opinions and synipatliies enabled liini to give 
birth to a new type of juristic socialism. He 
never wholly ceased to be a jurisconsult, and as 
a iTSult he subjects the projects of his party to 
a severe and impartial though sympathetic 
analysis, lu the introduction to his chief work 
ho declares “a juridical elaboration of socialism 
to ])e the most imjioitant task of modern jnris- 
prudcnco, the right accom])lishment of which 
Avill materially assist the ]»caceful reform of our 
social conditions,” and lie desjiaircd of much 
tmictical achievement until “ socialistic ihcoiics 
are laid <lown as bare legal concejttions denuded 
of the endless economic and socialistic literature 
which form their main contents.” Ikta Ikcht 
was, indeed, intended by its author to he the 
“fragment” of a synthesis of socialism as a body 
of legal rules ; but this work unfortunately was 
never comjdetcd. Tliis as])ect, however, was 
not so much that of the juactical jurisconsult 
as based on the philosophy of law ; for, as Pro- 
fessor Foxwell (see below) points out, it was not 
legal rules (lex, loi, gesetS) but ideal riglit (jtis, 
drail, vt eht) with which Meiigci dealt. ‘ ‘ To liim 
jurisprudence was merely a reflection of tradi- 
tional legal customs, but tic- n w philosophy, 
the jurisprudence of the have nots, was in his 
opinion the real science of socialism”; and to 
the su]ip<»rt of such a system all his puldishcd 
works liave in some form or other been devoted. 

The innuence of this slandard is mos^marked 
when wc come to his economic method, \\luch is 
as critical and analytic as the most precise 
could desire. Das JlcrhL, his chief work, is 
partly abstract in character, but the remainder 
of it is historical. Tlie former method is found 
in his analysis of the main socialistic docirinc 
of the Right to the whole produce (»f labour, ^ 
and in tracing the development of Ihil all 
defects of reasoning and Insulliciency of research 
obtain short shrift. On the North German 
School he is particularly severe, describing their 
method as “subversive of all rules of historical 
jt '^rcb and resulting in a constantly increas- 
ing dead-weight of* »^Tors and miscmifeptions.”C/ 
lAn analysis of forne of the chief socialistic 
doctrines leads him to the conciusion that they 
are mutually incompatible, and he adjudges the 
Right to Subsistci'o;,> to bo the more imj)ortant 
claim, to tfhich ther Uore thf Right to tho Whole 
Product must give way. The resj^of the book 


tiaecs hi.storicalIy tho origin ^ the latter theory 
from the earliest English ana Erenoh^socialists 
—Godwin, Hall, Tiiomi’son, ami; tho St. 
Simonian.s(8CC Sr. Simon) — whose originality ho 
vindicates against the Nortluirn German Sehool 
and the j)ilfering of Marx and KonuKin ns, avIjo 
borrowed tho theory fiom them without acknow- 
ledgment. “ To meij,’^he wrote,* “ A\^lo hof' in 
their lives besides other persecutions flio giief 
of being unappieeiateef and forgotten, tlus'e is 
at least duo the justie^ of inmiortalily as H(si 
originators of world-inovdiig tlnftights. ’ « 

Unlike his brother Gar), Anton Monger eou- 
trihiited little or methmg to tlie pure tlicory of 
ccou()mi(!S ; hut his AAm^k gaA'c liim a ]>laco of 
his oAvn as the founder of Juristic Socialism^ in 
Avhieh he has had no prominent follower, and 
Juiispiudence itself lias henejited by this 
connection Avith Socialism. The ]his tileclii, 
itsflf, Pro fessorEoxwel Isays, is “aniost feliei^tiKis 
and vigoious .study of flu* histoiieMl evolution 
of syeiulisl doctrine. . . . Hroad buj^ sketched 
•X’ith singular accuracy of loiii’niug.” “Tho 
pattern of a fcailiss f.Vinkcr who sliriiiks from 
no conHcepicnccs, of a Avarm-hcaiff'd a(lvoc;ito*of 
tho non piojecrticd claases,” Avrote Mr. Victor 
Graet/. in the Acovamic Journal, His Avorks 
were : — 

Das Dechl avf den volhn Arheltserfrag in 
geschieJiflicher Darsfel/ini;/, 1886-1891”; trans- 
lated into English Avilli introduction by Professor 
Foxwell, 1899. — (hilw'hien tmt I'Wru'hiniMj eincr 
(‘idgeniissht'/ien Iloclisehule fm nnd Slaats- 

1 V'tsscusehaft, 1899.— Imiffnh'rlic Jlechf nnd 
die hcsilzlvsen VoUi-JJ<(ss(’n, 1890.- Dir sicifdcn 
Ai{fj/(dien der Jierhfswissensrhitff, Rektoral.srcde, 
189.5. — Nntr Slaatskh re, 1908.--AVj,7’ Sitfvnhdirc, 
190^. - -T'W/*sy«//t7//. (ill nianusci ipt) ; and two 
articles, “Sozialisnms iind der So/lalpoliiik in der 
I Zuknnfl,” 1887 ; “fbe soziale Fiewegung und 
Kultiirwelt,” 1899. 

[See I’rofossor Fo.vwedl’s Introduction to M. K. 
Tanner’s Tran.slatinn of Das llreht, Loudon, 1 8^9. — 
Luigi (kissa, hilrttdnrlitin to the St ndy of Political 
A-Vvmoiajy, English Tinnslation, 1 898. — IlandirUrter- 
ffuch der Stoat sn'issensehaf ten (Jeiui, 1900) for 
Biograjihy by Josef Staininhaniiner, and Eeononm 
Journal', June 1906, for obituary notice by Victor 
Graetz. — JaJirhv'h far Natiowitokommiie uml 
Slatistik, 1888, by A. Adler ; 1890, by 10. Loeuing ; 
and Gii.stav Sclnuoller in Vahrhneh fwr (Jvschirhte 
uml Vmmlln,ng, 1889.] N, b. d. * 

MEN G ER, K A 1 fj / ( 1 8 4 (ff ”i 9 2 Prn of 

Kcoiioniics at tbc University of Vienna, 1873, 
Avns one of the founders of the Austjuan SciiooD 
OF E(’o.nomist.s (q.v.). In 1876 he was ap- 
pointed tutor ill economics and stati.stics *>to 
^ IVinco Rudolf, and travelled with |^im to Eng- 
land, France, and Switzerland, until 1878,' 
^wheu {<c resumed his Avork at the Uuivortflty. 
In 1900 lie was made a life inemher of 
Austrian Ujiper House, and^resigned 4iis Uni- 
versity chair ki 1903, 

Mcngcr Avas an adherent of the 


^tlToory of 



Kinal Utility (f/.r.) and of the Quantity 
rnEouY OF MoNfiY, Ilis iiinueiico inadc itwtlf 
elt in Iho adn])lion by Austria of the gold 
iLandiird.l An ardent collector of econoinio 
ivriting.s, l)o was nevertheless a strong 0 |){M>nent 
)f the Clernian historical school. Ilis jwincipal 
Aorks are : (Jr'UiuhdLr VoU swi H.Hchaftsh'h re,, 

18, (Ihh'ijavg GohbvuhrinKj, 1S8‘2 ; 
'/jur Throrie drs Kapif.ils, 1888; (iruudsaf.ie 
litter KfifssiJi/iUlluii dcr irirtar/in/f.sirlssru- 
7e7^-, 1889, jiiid Brilpujc air jrdhruvifs/raije 
sh'ririch-fJkiffdrii; 1892. u. H. 

MKSSKDAGLIA, Anollo (18204901), was 
born at Villalraiiea, \'erona, and died in Home, 
rhreo men have been tlie direct teachers of 
fill^ Italian ceoiioniisti? since the reiK'wal of 
Liconoinic studies in Italy : Cossa, Fekuaua, 
and Messcdaglia. Kncli of them acted in his 
own^s[K*eial way. Cossa was incomparable in 
l^liiiogiaphical knowledge and in systematising 
economic docti ines. Fcrraia uas an original 
thinker, a criMtor of new knowledge. A|esse- 
dnglia a statistician, a logician, a teachef 
ofir^lhod. He was a •*»iw woiker, and would 
ITvicp a ]irobh^i he wa'-- studying for years and 
years on iua desk without being induced to 
utter an opinion. 

Ills pubbeatiuus are not numerous, but each of 
them btyame in time a standaid book of Italian 
eeoiioiiiic lil.e.atme. In lyfiO he ]iubli.shed a 
volume on public debts and tlu' lu*st methods ot 
consolidation, ]h I prestili pnlihh'ci e tfrl ‘iiiitfllor 
i-istcvia, (H f'(uiftoIid((’u\inc, Milan. In 18.58 he 
began his demogia])hic ]mblteatioiis by The 
Mi'Uiiids (if (/lit TIk’iu'ii <[f J’lipdlitJiou Ciijis-l(h‘rivl 
(coria 'hi/a piipiilitziiim' pnneipalnu'nic 
sutfo C '.yiiilii del nuiodn)^ Verona. Tlu-y were 
contimied in 1881 in an essay on fliiLHR' I)K 
CilAMl’NKiiK, and in l8(iG-ti7 m Sfudir<t oti Puj ii- 
hdion, inibhshed, like the last mentione<l, in the 
acts of the Venetian academy (A’. J.stitulo Vi^udo). 
The geveral nietiiods o1 statistical research were 
the 311 bje t of iidrodnetory lectures to his courses 
of leeturSs in 1872, 18/4, 1877, puhlished ni the 
annals of the universities of I'adua and Home, and 
in the Arrhino di Siidislira. They were ah' > the 
subject of monographs whose, titles are; Mc/Ikh/h 
in 1879; Gnminnl SUdistirs, 1879 ; 

/nfimic Prohbiiis hi Thvrclnvl and, in Jialian 
Staiisiicii, 1880 ; ddhu^lna of M an Values ami 
their Use in Sl(disf,ie% 1880 ; all published in the'* 
Archivio di StallMica. In 1881 he, took up 
nioiijjjljjjiy ])roh]|3ni.^nd wrotJone of the very best 
books Italian literature has on this argument, 
dividing it into tw'o paits, The History and 
Statistics of Precious Metals, and Money and 
Monetary Systems in (Jenexd. This jiiihlication 
alHo ap])eare(l in the Arehivio for 1881, 1882, 
1883. Me*sedaglia was for sf ’ eral years a dejuity^ 
and was then appointed a senator. In this latter 
quality he reported on several economic illhjccts, 
of his reports, on the ■ efonn of the land tax, 
has hecome a stan^lard hook on the Uisloi'y and 
Metals of the. Cadastre, 1^82. » 

MessSttaglia’s drift of mind would always le.id 


him to a minute study of factsj In the (p»stiou 
of land tax lie would go into the most minute 
t(;chnieal detailsiof the (Cadastre (see Cadastral 
Survey) ; in monetary jirohlems he would go 
into technical details of banking, of mint methods, 
of industrial uses of metals, of ensLoms and 
habits of hoarding, of ]n'aetiees in negotiating 
ilrafts, and di<l his best not to omit the ai tion of 
the most minute iiifliienee. In inihlic finance ho 
would again take info consideration not only 
positive legislation, hut also its working in real 
practice, lie was a positivist by temjierament. 
Concise in speaking and writing, slow and 
monotonous in oral lectures, he was attr.aetive in 
that he never said a useless thing. He would 
never indulge in poleniic.s, and it was impossible to 
make him lose Ids temper. lie was higlily re- 
spected by students ami colleugnes for his great 
hreadtli of knowdedge, wdiieli never made a person 
wlio was speaking before him feel sure that he was 
not in the presence of a man who, though remain- 
ing .silent, knew more about the aignment than 
the sp(‘.'iker. m, i*. 

MEYEH, Hermann Ruihilch (18394 899), 
horn at Ericdcherg, dcsciilicd as a “social eon- 
scnativc” (Konscrrtdnrr Vulksirirt), assisied 
Hcimann Wagoner in journalistic woik, sharing 
his views as well as those of HoimEJiTUs on 
economic questions. Tliese led liiin into conflict 
with the IVnssian (lovermiient and to his 
dejiartnro from Cennany in 1877. Por a time 
he lived in Austria, where, his sym])atln’e.s draw- 
ing him to the conservative ])arty, he lent his 
assistance to the leform of tlic law concerning 
f.i 'tories and corporations of artisans. Hoing 
nnahle to icconcile his views on corn duties 
with those of the Aimtiian aristocracy, he left 
Vienna, and after fuillier travel settled in ('anada 
ill 1881, became naturalised as a Hnlisli 
subject, and engaged in farming. Ill heallli 
compelling him to rcinrn to Vienna, ho again 
became inleiested in \nstrian politics on tlie 
conservative side, while his experience in faim- 
ing enabled him to opi»oso agrarian protec- 
tion isn# 

His ])rmcii)al writings ..'ere Per Kmaneipations- 
himpj de.r ricrUu Slaiides, 1872-74, 2 vols., 2ud 
ed. of vol i., 188*2, an impartial statement of 
Socialism. — Vopihdismus fin de siicle, 1894. — 
lliimiert fuhre konsc'ivatirer Pol i/ih und Litera- 
tvr, 1896. 

Pci in omie. Journal, vol, ix., London, 1899. — 
Jlahdii^orferbneh der Staatsunssenschaffen, giving 
conqdete li.st of woiks, vol. v., Jena, 1900.] 

MIKLASHEVSKV, Ivan (1858-1901), Hro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Statistics at 
the University ot Kharkolf, took a keen interest 
in the economic ^^iid social movements of his 
•day. JUis^ princijial w' 0 'i)v>was a History of 
ViUatje. Kconmny in the Sl^e of Moscow: Ih^ 
Foi’inaiion and Manayemcnt of the ViVayes in 
the Southern Frontier ()f Jius.siit in the Seven- 
tcenfh Century. At the time of his death he 
was preparing fiirtl^cr work in contl^iuation of 
this. Ilc^ontributed a brief but brilliant 



sketoil of the h|4tory of ocoiiomics in Russia 
to this Dictionary (see Russian School). 

MODE (in Statistics). Hi wo consider a 
series of instances of a kind of quantity, that 
value of the quantity in whose neighbourhood 
the largest number of instances is found is 
termed the mode, of tlie series. In otlier words, 
the mode, or, as it is also called, the maximum 
ordinate average, is the value in whoso neigh- 
bourhood the instances cluster most densely. 
See Aveii\(;k. 

MOLINARI, Gustave m (1819-1912), 
waged a long warfare as a journalist and man 
of letters upon protection, socialism, and frre- 
ligion. Born at Biego, he entered the ranks of 
journalism in Paris, and ])ublishcd in 18-13 
V Avenir des eheminft dc fer, followed by a 
number of other writings: V OnjaiiiHatUm de la 
liberie indasIrieUc el raholition de I’eselaeajje, 
1816 ; Ilistoire, da Uirif : left fers, les hoaille.t, 
les cdrealcs, 1847 ; Lcs Hoiru's de la rue Saint 
Laxairc, 1849. In 1852 he became Professor of 
Political Economy at the Royal Brussels Miisonm 
of Belgian Industry, and later at the Institnt 
8U]ierieur du ooiiinnirce at Antwerp. Retuniing 
to Paris he joined the Journal des D ials in 
1867, and became its editor (1871-1876). He 
edited the Journal des eroiinniisfcs from 1881 to 
1909. His otlier ])rincipal writings arc: Le 
Moicvcnient sucialislc cl les raiamis polilique't 
avantla Ilholutioa da U sepleiahre 7S70, 1872; 
Las Clubs ruiujes pendant le, siSje Je Paris, 1871 , 
Les Bourses da travail, 1893; Comnavit sa 
rdsoudra la question soekile, 1 890 ; Les Problevies 
du XX'' sieelc, 1901 ; Keoiaaaie de Vhistoire ; 
Tluloric de devolution,, 1908 ; Ullima verba, 
1911. 11. II. 

l^tUNlOlPAL ANii GOVBUNMENT TRAD- 
ING. In my book on Municipal and Govern- 
ment Trading I have end(,iVou:ed to prove, and 
I SCO no reason to cdiange my o|)inion, 

1. That local expenditure is increasing more 
rapidly than rateable property. 

2. That local indebtedness is incrca.sing more 
rajiidly than rateable }»ropeny. 

3. That mimicipwl trading cannot fail to give 
rise to difficult labour problems, and may lead 
to serious corruption. 

4. That profits arc only made, if at all, uheii 
nuniicijialities have a monopoly ; they arc eon- ' 
fined to businesses such as the manufactni'n of 
gas, which has long been established and re- 
duced to regular rules ; that even in such eases 
the accounts have been so kept as to make it 
impossible to determine what the real residt 
ha ’ oen ; that the profit, if, any, has been but 
small; and that^flnadi more satisfactory anda 
li’emuncrative results might have been obtained 
if the works had been leased to private com- 
panies or finufift % 

6. That muuicljtol trading has seriously 
interfered** with private enterprise and our 
foreign commci-oe. , 


6. Tliat the State management of railways 
is open to similar objoctioni; that on State 
i-ailways the fares are higher, the trains slower, 
fewer, and less convenient, and that^to intro- 
duce (picstioiis of railway management into the 
doimiiii of politics is open to serious objections. 

7. That it is ii invite to give votes to those 

who ]*ay no rates, and unjust to Vjthlfjld tl^m 
from those w’ho do. j • 

8. That Govenimciit and Miiuici}>il Trading, 

by reducing the dcmai\l for labour, while ir^. 
cre.asing prices and raising rates, has not ovly 
injured the ratcjiayors generally, but especially 
the working cl.isscs ; and that if carried to its 
logical conclusion, it will involve the loss of 
their freedom. * , 

Tliat the hiirdcn of our rates is not only 
excessive hut inci easing, no one can deny ; and 
they will inevitably continue to rise unless^ome 
change is made in oiii [u)liey. • ^ 

Sir J. W. Bonn, Ihoiigb bo has bim.self been 
one pf the mo.st able and active supporters 
♦f municijial trading and lavish e.'fjfenditure, 
reee.ntly admitb'd iii^J/u! debate on the !Agii- 
eultural Ratos Bill in the JJoiisi^of Commol*,3 
that “ the po.sition of the London ratepayer h.as 
become critical. The increasing rates of London 
are dri\ing away industiies by the dozen,” and 
what is true of London holds good also with 
referciico b) otlu'r great cities. i 

In .spile of the i)rn.spority of nnr oonimerce, 
the Imilding trade is depressed, and no W'oiider. 
If it had not heen for the increase in the rates 
many a man would have inqaoveil hU liouse, 
many a railway company would have enlarged 
their stations, or in olher ways have afforded 
more aeeominodatioij to the jiublu, and thus 
givc^i additional emph»ymeiit to labourers ami 
aili.van.s. We arc told, no doubt, that muni- 
ci])alitie.s make jnofits. Hut ibis is only the 
case wbere, as in g.as-woik.s, they have a 
nioiioj)oly. Of course, if you have a mommoly 
and can charge what you like, it if to 
make a so-called profit Theycliarge the rate- 
payer a high j>rice and call it a profit. 

All monojjolies are bad, but Government and 
Municipal monojtolies are tlic worst, because, 
when once established, they can neither be 
regulated, controlled, noji; ab(dislied. 

By recklessly running the Thames steamers^ 
the Ooiiiity Council admit that theydost over 
£.50,000. * 

The more this policy has been caridbd out the 
womc for the working man. West Ham is a case 
in point. The rates arc very high, industry is 
driven away, there i.s too little employment, ajid 
^tbe working man sulfors in con.sequfnce. 

The piogramme of Socialists is that “all tha 
means%ind instruments of material productfen, 
distribution, and exchange should be owned 
controlled by* the State.” ^ fiocialists^no doubt 
think that tln^ are aftiiig in the interest o£,t1ie 
* The Tivm, Oct. 0, IWW. ^ ^ 
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working classe^ They arc entitled to their 
o\)iiiion, and I inako no rejnoach, though 1 do 
not agree with them. 

UndeT tlmir syfitom not only railways, tram- 
ways, and gas-w'orks, not only inanufaetorios 
and building concerns, but sbojis also — milk 
shops, bakers^ bntelioj’sf grocers, nnd tlio rest — 
w»nld l?e riwi by the County Council. 

Peilians it will be^^aid that tramways and 
waterwoiivs should be worked by the London 
l^County Council, but Ibat sbojts would not be 
iiltcrfered wifli. But where are wo to stnp? 
Why tramways and not omnibuses or cabs ? 
Why water and not bri'ad or meat ? Indeed, at 
a meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. Burns 
was ask(‘(i WHietlier it w\as bis view' that all 
^private ]trop<‘rty, what ho ealled the inslrumcnts 
of production, should be in the bands <tf ibc 
Stfiie or the municipality Mr. Burns n^plied, 
i“Yes.” ^ 

Moreover, it is surely evident that mnnieipal 
employees should not elect their ow'ii employers. 

councilloi’s will have to regulate ifie 
^wfl ^es of tlu'ir eleetonlh The tempt ati(m to set 
the w’ages a/fainst the voles must increase till 
our municipal governois are ])laced in a dilli- 
cult, if not an impossible i)ORi{iou. 

This ]»oliey is generally advocated as being 
iu the interests of the working man. But 
tbose%»ho arc eiiguged in coinnierce know' that 
success depends on close attention to details, 
on w’atcbiiig the t\irn of the market, on giving 
mind and thought to tlie business. It is 
impossible for the members of municipalities to 
do ibis, and, coiise([uently, inunicijtal manage- 
ment cannot be as eennomicial or as successful 
as pri.ale management. 

Sirli. C'ain])boll Bannerman, Sir Edwarti Crey, 
and Lord Rosels'i’y all agree t hat the Loudon 
County Council is greatly o\erworkcd. The 
London County Council caniiot look after the 
derails as private linns and companies would ; 
Ibo sew'iees ami ]U’odu(.t,s must tberci re be 
more exjiensive. The national output will be 
less. W'ages in Ibo long-run are governed 
and determined by international competition. 
Municipal Councils could not raise their wages 
or they would ruin their maikets. Moreover, 
as Governments and municipalities w'ouhl not 
inoveaso their w'orks, or adojit improvements 
so ra})idly as pr^ato lirii|| and comjianies, the 
do«Pind for Ifcbour would be less. The difference 
could not then bo thrown on private enterprise 
as it is novv, because jirivati enterprise by the 
liypotbosis will have been done away with, or 
tatber, will have been driven over-sca. W*<th 
the sam^ therefore, or .mobahly with lowji* 
wages, working men would have to pay a higher 
j[Sico for the necessaries of life, # ^ 

But this is not all. At ttvesent they are 
free. fTliey can choose their employer and their 

^ Jo-mioJ. of the Society et ArU, No. 241.3, voi. \lvti. 
1169 , 275 ., 


employment. Under the ^ew systowi this 
would not be possible,. They could not choose 
their employe?, for there would only he one. 
Nor could they choose their cmploynient. If 
the Stale or the inunicijiality is to be resiKinsible 
for them, workmen would have to do as they 
are bid. At piesent, if they do not like their 
work or their employer, they can change. 
That w'ould be im]iossiblc under tlic new system 
which they will have created for themselves. 
Socialists frankly admit this. Kor instance, 
ibo Fabian Society says ; “Every one should 
have a legal right to an opjiortunity of earning 
his living in the society in which lie lias boon 
born ; but no one slionld or could have the 
right to ask ibat bo shall be employed at the 
}»articular job which suits his peculiar taste and 
temperament. Each of us must be prepared to 
do the w'oik which Society wants doing, or 
take the consetpieiices of lefusal.” (Fabian 
Traci No. 127, “Socialism and Labour Policy. 
Municipal and National Trading,” p. ir>4.) 

But who is to determine what “Society 
wants doing ” ? Some superior oflicial. I shall 
be indeed surprised if British workmen are 
prepared to sm render their }>ersoiial freedom 
and reduce themselves to (lie ])osition of slaves ! 
Bureaucracy is the worst form of tyranny. 

The result to the working classes, then, 
would be less employment, lower w'agcs, dearer 
necessaries of life, and — the direst misfortune 
of all — the I 0 .S.S to a great extent of the peiijonal 
freedom they now enjoy. 

As rt'gard.s the eoiubn't of coimnercial under- 
takings by Government, perhaps the best case to 
take, is that of railways. It is exlnancly dillicult 
tncoinpare. tbework done in Government dockyards 
with that of private sbiphuildhig jards, though it 
woubl douhtles.s he w'ise In restrict the former 
within narrower limits. As regards railways, it is 
more easy to contrast the tw’o systems. 

'fake, lor iustanoc, tlie case of India. Mr. 
Horace Bell, of the Railway IJepartmeut of the 
(iove Ament of ln'Ma, not long ago read an 
interesting i)aper before the Society of Arts. He 
said that lie was at first very much in favour of 
the nrinagemeiit of railways by the Government, 
bnt the result of bis experience was to convince 
him thai. . . . “ the only means of introducing a 
new and vigorous life into Indian railways is by 
ii^lm^ng a free and unrestricted How of jmvate 
(•apital to India, and that this implies the gradual, 
but eventually conpdete, abandonment of State 
administration.” [Jourv, Soc. of Artx, No. 2371, 
vol. xlvi.) 

In the course of the discussion, Sir Juland 
I)anvcr.s, whohas represented the Government on the 
BoaulAof the hfllian raihvaijj'^ from their infancy, 
and speaks xvith perhaps uniiralled experience, 
pressed his opinion that . . . “the agency of 
eomjianies xvas, upon the wholp, the mosk satis- 
factory moile of carryifig out railway enterprise. 
That seemed to he now the opjpion of the 
Government. KaiJways being commercial con< 
cems better in the hands of those who 



could manage thorn on commercial principles ; if 
the choice was betVeen a State and a Contpany, 
the latter was, on the whole, moslidcsirahle.” 

Tlio results, indeed, have been so unsatisfactory 
that the Govenmient recently selected Mr. Thomas 
Koberisou to make a Report on the administration 
and working of the Indian Railways. After an 
elaborate inquiry, ho came to the conclusion that 
. . . “ the working of the Indian railways cannot 
be regarded as at all satisfactory. Rut J attribute 
this more to the system than to any individual 
action on the part of the railway or Government 
oilicers. . . . Rut after long and anxious considera- 
tion, the conclusion forced on me is that root-and- 
branch reform alone will be productive of lasting 
good, and l.hat if the devclojinumt of railways in 
India is not to he harrqrered, and if they are to 
render that full and efficient service to the country 
of which tlicy arc capable, they must be })crmitted 
to be worked moie as commercial enterprises 
than they have in the past.” (/!r2K>rt on llo' 
Admin is! rat ion and Working of Indian Had- 
waifs, 1903.) 

He poinis out that the average speed “is not as 
liigh as might havt* been expected” ; that it “is 
so slow os sci'innsly to interfere with the proper 
development ol the trnllie ” ; and that “before 
the rales and fares in India can he regarded, 
relatively, as equal to tliose In England, the former 
will icquire to be hiwer than the rates now 
charged — for passengers, by about 18 per cent to 
40 per cent ; for general merchandise, by about 
from 30 per cent to 60 jier cent ; ami for coal, by 
about 40 per cent to GO ]H’r cent.” As to the 
result of Government intcrfereiiec in tin* eonstnic- 
tion of railways, we have an object-lesson if we 
compare India with Argentina, where the con- 
struction and management of railways have been 
wisely left to private entm'jirise. The population 
of India is (1911) ovei 315,000,000, and the mih's 
of railway 3;}, 000, or one mil.'. t(' every 9500 
people. In Argentina the pnpiiiatiou is mainly 
Spanish, and the country is agticultnral. I’lie 
Government has lieeii in great financial troubles. 
Nevertheless, witli a poinilation of 6,800,000, 
tliev have over 16,000 miles of raihvay— mostly 
nia(le wdth English capital, — or a mile t<| every 
412 jiersous. If India liad the same mileage of 
railways in proportion to pojnilatioii, she would 
have, not 33,000 miles of railway, but 784,000 
miles. Now, wby does English capital go to make 
railways in a foreign country, and not to Imlia, a 
part of our Empire ? Because, as the Government 
interferes, others are deten-ed from entering tlio 
field. They naturally say, if any line is j)rfi})0!led 
by private enterprise, tbaf , if it were likely to pay, 
the Government would make it. I cannot doubt 
that the policy of succes.sive Govemmeuts in this 
respect has had a serious and unfortunate eflect on 
the nrosperity of India. 

liie uresent Lord Varrer,^ in crnelusiony tells us 
that after his carefnf^W-paiisoii . , . “R, certainly 
appears from our figures that those countries which 
have been given free,st scope for ])rivate energy 
have obtained theffiillcst reward. It is fre(|uently 
forgotten that in rpiestions of administration, 
^Govern rneut*diricers at’B only J^iiman heings after 

1 Foxweli auil^.Fan’er, Rxprm 


all, and do not differ in kind frony3thcr individuals, 
while the able and origiual-miTiMed men among 
Govoriimeiit servants are certainly more hampered 
— by quite unnecessary red-tape rcgulaftoiis — in 
carrying out fresh iihus than are the servants of 
private euterpiisc. The danger of this criticism 
developing into complete I'ontrol is the rock 
ahead, for as soon as Govofiimeiit oiitain.vf^iitrol, 
private cnterjirise will wither.” *' , ^ 

Mr. Aeworth ' concludes his inquiry as p^lloivs : — 
“A careful study of the evidence has convinced 
me that in the long-niid State conlvol emls ii^ 
keeping down tlie best to the level of the \vors<, 
and that, taking them for all in all, the jirivate 
railway coinpames of England and the United 
States have served the public ])t‘tter tlian the 
Government railways of the Continent or of Cj^ir 
Australian Colonies, and — which is slill more to 
the point are likely to se.rve it better in the* 
futme.” Tli<> late Lord Farrer said,- “'riie develop- 
ment of ladway commiinuation in Great Rrftqin 
has been such as no Governmeaif inanagemenlf 
however good, could possilily ha\e ]>rodueed.” 

No I'm', indeeil, who looks disjiassioii.gelv into 
tlfr evidence can doubt that the State manageijient 
of the railways has beef'i”'a great misfortune* for 
the Continent, and that mr trade .flid eoiiimere^ 
have benefited imnu-n.sely by the encigy ami 
enterprise of our railway companies and their 
veiy able ofiicials. 

ill cases where, a monopoly is almost inevitable 
the “slnlmg .scale system,” adopted in J ondon 
and several other ]>laees, is better for the rate- 
payers than that of municipal management. 

Under this sy.stem a .sliding seali' of iirice ami 
dividend has been adoiib'd, under wliich, starting 
from a given jioiut of pri<c and dividend, the g.as 
comp.aiiies areenabled forevery iieniiy jkt thousand 
feet by which they reduce the juice of gjs to add 
a (jiiarter per cent to thew di\ideno, so as (o 
divide any adilitional profit lliey may make 
between the companies and ilieir eonsiinier-i. As 
reganfs cajuial, gas e(un|)anies coming to Parlia- 
ment for power to rai.se money are reijiiiroil to jmt 
np to anctinn all the fresh eajntal lliey nupiire, so 
that any i*reminm ujion the shares goes into «‘.,he 
jilant and stock of the comjiany, and iiot*into the 
pockets of the .shareholders. This jilaii not only 
gives the con .sum era. share in increased profits, but 
also gives the companies a motive for economy. 

[Lord Avebury, On Afvniripa/ and Na'ional 
Trading^ Loudon, 1906. — Hugo Robert Meyer, 
Mvnirifial Ownership in (ire/if Jirilaiu, New York, 
•.906.] A. 

MUNRO, J. E. C. (18494896),, Lorn in 
Comity Down, was (Plicated X ina ti4a^ho 
Itoyal Belfast Academical Imstitution, and at 
Gueeii’s Colh'gn, Be.lfast, gi*adnntiiig as B.A. in 
1871, and at Cambridge, wlicro lie studied law 
ami economics, obtaining in 1874 tho scconi 
•'j^laco in Hie Law Trijios. After bojng called 
to tho Bar and jiraclising for a short tiino, be 
was ajqmintcd, in 1882, Professor of Law aflfd 
Cobden Lectui'or in Political Economy at OwcnI'ii- 
Colloge, ManeVester. Ho rescued thoSD poets 

1 The fia!hraiia*lint} the. TnuUrs. * •’ 

2 Fnrrer and GifTen, 3/te State in Us JkUiiwn ^ Trade, 
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in 1892 and 1890 reapoctively, and reiimiod to 
London to pr^tiso aa a Larrister. Ho was 
Uctider in Koruan Law to tiio Inna of Court for 
aoino y(§r9, and Examiner in .1 urisprudoiicc to 
tlio Univeraity of London, 1889-94. 

Besides the nuimaoiia ai tides which he contri- 
i)uted to tiiia Diction^r)^ he wrote various pam- 
}»hlets afid yfi^era (or tlie Kcon^nnk Jnurnaly the 
Jyocft^/iiif/s of the Jlritkh AssoviotwH for the 
A(Uooc(i»ent of Sn'onre, and the Jkoirofiiifffi of 
the Manchester iStatisli^uI Society ; the papers oii 


tlie “HluUng Scale in tlie wal Industqy,” the 
“Sliding Scale in the Iron industry, " and the 
“ Prohahle Elf(|ct of an Eight Hours’ Hay on the 
Production of Coal and the Wages of Miners,” 
being some of tlio most important. Ho was a 
memher of the Council of the British Economic 
Association and of the Royaf Commission on 
Mines, Iheddent of the Manchester Statistical 
Society for one year, and worked for Section F 
(Economics) of the British Associatif)n, 

[See Ecoiunnic Journal^ vol. vi., London, 

1896.] 
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Aflp.B Africa 

di.sadv. =disad vantage 

inher. = inheritance 

Afm. =s Al’i'ican 

di.sorgn. =dis(>rgamsatioii 

instr. = iiKstriimeiit 

Amer. = America 

(list. =distinguished 

iiit.BintfM*e..st 

Amcrn. = Aniericau 

distr. =<lisLi'ibutiou 

iiitrotl. = intr«Mlnc<*d 

aiic.=ancient 

divis. = divi.sioii 

introdii. = introduction 

appl.Bap]«lied 

doctr.B doctrine 

in vd.= in vented 

arith. = aiithmatic 


Irol, = Ireland 

ar 1 th 1 . = a r i th me ti cal 

E.Bea.st 

irrog. = irregular 

assoc. =a.s»uciatimi 

econ. = economic, econo- 
mics 

Hal. - Italian 

Urlt. = Britain, British 

Eng. BKiigluml, English 
estab. = e.Htabli.shed 

jiit.-stk ^ joint slock 

calcul. = calculation 

Eur.BEnropo, European 

I*ii'i8l. = legisliilioii 

coiity.Bceiitnry 

explii.B explanation 

liab.B liability 

char. = character 


0 

circ.B circulation 

Fr. = Franco, French 

meilvl.=me<lwval 

Co. B Company 

fr. = fr<)in 

Merc. Syst. - Mercantile 

oompd. = compared 


Bystem 

conn. = connected 

Ger. = Gorman, Germany 

moth. B method 

oon.st. » constitution 
crit.Beriticism 

gov. = government 

mod. smodern 

curr. Bcurrency 

hist. = history 

N.= north 

Deck B Declaration 

tioll.s Holland 

N.W.b north- west 

doer. = decrease 

illustr.=illu.strated 

rnrlk=rarlininent 

decrg.B decreasing 

illustn. asilliLstration 

parly. =parlianieiitary 

P.B. apolitical economy 

def, Bdotlmtioii 

inconv. Bincunvertible 

deprec. B depreciation 

Incr. = increase 

princ. = principles 

din, = difference 

Ind. aliidia, Indian 
i ndop. B 1 nd opendent 

prodn. = production 

difilc.* difficulty 

prohib. « prohibition 

Prot. B Protestant 

diinin.Bdiminishing 

infl.B influence 


protn. sa protoctlon 

^ual. =qiiality 
Tipmiit.-=iinaiitlty ^ 
4Ui).st.=£queHtiou 

iogiilii.== regulation 
rel. = relation 
restrd. - restricted * 
restrns. = restrictions ' g 
ll.C.s Roman Ontliolio 
Ituss. =: Russia, Russian 

Sell. = School • 

sci.a: science 

Sc. =- Scotch 

Scot. -SciAlaml 

secs, sssecurl ties 

S. = south 

SiMUi.a: Spanish 

Stan, sstumlard 

stk. ex. s stock exchange 

8UK])n.= suspension 

Bwitz. = BwitzerlaK'd 

systss system 

U.K.ss United Kingdom 
U.» A. B United SUte« ol 
Ameiica 

W.Bwest 
wh. = which 


Names of persons noticed in Uie Dictionary appear, in the index, in small ca})itals, as J. S, Mill ? 
titles of other articles in heavy tyi>e, as Value ; foreign words, not being titles of ai tides, and names 
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* An asterisk signifies tliat the article is in two ]»arts, of which one is in the Appendix. 
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Absentee; J. R. M'CuiJiOch on, 657 6. 

Abstinence : theory of Interest, 42(5 e, 428 a ; 
F. Lassalt.k on, 427^, 568 />. 

AtKStract Method : conipd. with Conerete, 
743 d ; F. D. W. Heiimann on, 202 r, 302 ; 
coinpd. with Historical, 300 n. 

Ad?j|iuistration, (Jentral, or Bureaucracy, aiul 
_l»ocal, 025 1) ; and Sell -gov., 829 <d. 

African Companies, Early ; 270 d, 271 d, 
324 d. 

A^riciilitiral Holdings : Acts, 30 iTdj § 
56¥ 0 ; Allotment, ot, 30 r, 538 »• ; T^aige 
« d small (;pmj)d., 30 In:, 322 td^ol, 102 (dt, 
815 d. 

griculture : and Black Heath, 320 lie ; De- 
pression of, 30 a/j ; Sir A. Fitzuehukut on, 
16ih centy., 86 rr/ ; A. E, 1*. de Gaspauin on, 
186 d, 187 a: S. IIahti.ih on, 17th centy., 
291 9 ; A, F. von 1 Ia.\tiiausek on, Dauisli, 
Ger., and Rnss., 203 ^?-201 c, C91 a; and 
Industrial Revolution, 400 <t; W. Mahshall 
on, 702 d ; V. R. du MnunEAd on, 776 akd . ; 
Span., decline of, and Mesta, 737 5-738 u ; A. 
Yuunu on, 322 d, 814 d. — Agriculture, 
Anglo-Saxon, 320 a ; Hide, 304 5c, 508 d ; 
Von Miuu<;r s theory of Mark, 694 a ; F. 

Seebniirn'a theory (d‘ I Ionian Villa, 695 

Agriculture, Conversion of Arablfc to 
Fastiire, 15th and 16th centy., 28 cd, 320 
086 d. — Agriculture in England hefore 
Industrial Revolution, 399 5. — Agricul- 
ture Fr., C. G. <le L. de Maleshkkhks 
on* 661^5. — A^culture, Ger. Sch. of F.E. ! 
and, 875 ah. — Agriculture, Intensive Culti- 
vation, illiistn. of Law of Dimin. returns, 
424 ; S. P. Ga.ssj:u on, 187 c ; comp, with 

Nomadic, 424 a ; ecoii. justihcatu)n for Pro- 
perty in laml, 424 cd ; Rotation of crops, 
drainage and dre.ssing, 424 he. — Agriculture, 
Medvl., Walter of IkJNLKy on, 299 he ; Lam- ^ 
mas or comiimnable lands, 58 a, 641 rf-642 5, 
559 c ; import^e of P^ugh-team, 58 b ; 
IW.ri«5, 0^4 * Virgaie, 52 d, 58 5, G85 a ; 
Week-work, 58 a, 139 d, 188 c, 684 c; 
Yardland, 58 5, 559 c, (584 c, — Agriculture, 
Roman, Latifundium, 543 a, 569 bed ; Slave 
system, 28 a. — Agriculture, State regul#^ 
tiou of, war-time, 86S cd — Agriculture, 
Systems (ft*, Enclosures, SiOcif, 321 edt, 335 a,* 
^6 d ; Farming, 27 ^^-32 a, 738 a ; Fei^al, Fr. 
^iid Eng., 28 U ; Manor 171 a, (583 <^087 a f 
Mark^ 693 5 ; Metayage, 1 c, 28 a, 

604 rff738 a, 759 d\ Mir, 7f4 cd \ O^n 
fiald.-57 d : Three-fieM, 57 Z 171 a, 299 c. 


609 5 ; Tribal, or Celtic, 28 a ; Two-field 
57 d, 299 f. 

Aliens, Naturalisation of : 442 d. 

Allowance Syst. Poor Law, ill effects : 208 d. 

American Companies : 556 d, 557 a. 

American Sch. : on Laissez-faire, 539 a-540 h ; 
Optimism and Protn., 11. C. Cahev, 289 d, 
290 a. 

Analytical Mcth., and Synthetic : 744 he. 

Anarchism : d. (;. Fichte, 5(5 a ; W. Godwin, 
217 <*, 21 S a ; extreme form of Individualism, 
389 cd ; and International Working Men’s 
Assoc., 453 ah. 

Annuity; Life, A. Demoivue on, 416 ah) 
senes of Endowments, 412/)-413«; J. FlNLAl- 
soN, 83 c ; F. AIaseres on, 706 cd ; J. dc 
Witt on, 411 c. 

Anti-Corn-Law League and Free Trade, 148 
cd ; and Manchester Sch., 678 

Antoninus, St., on Wealth : 461 he. 

A posteriori moth. : 744 a6. 

Apprenticeship : Statute of, 4 d, 241 ah, 530 cd^ 
591 h ; and Irades Unions, 400 d. 

A priori meth. : 744 ah ; J. S. Mill, 757 he. 

AtiUiNAH, St. Thomas; Intt. on eeou. thought, 
500 c ; on Int. and Usury, 4(51 h ; Jus 
naturale, 498 b, 499 a. 

Arhitratioii ; to replace war, 883 h, 884 cd ; 
Commissions of Inquiry, 885 cd. ; Courts of, 
885 ft//, 886 ('-887 c ; - ascs referred to, 885 he. 

Aiustotle : on Int. and Usury, 429 d ; Jus 
naturale, 498 « ; Money, 795 h. 

Arithmetical Ratio, and T. R. Malthus : 195 
d, 6(ro d. 

Armaments, limitation of, 883 d, 884 acd. 

Assignat, in Revolution, Fr., an Inconvertible 
Curr. ; 880 h. 

Attwood, T., on evils of Resumption ; 795 c. 

Austrian Sch.; and Final Utility, 61 a, 692ft, 
920 d ; and Future Goods and Services, 
lj2 • ; and Italian Sch., 468 d, 909 c ; K. 
Mknukk and, 920 d. 

Average, or Mean, use of ; 386 d, 718 c, 919 c, 
922 a. 

Barba(!K, C., on Manufacture; 689 aft. 

Baokho^ W. ; ojj Bankingf Eng. one-reserve 

• By8t.,T9Jc; Laissez-f^#^ 536 c; P.E. as 
deductive sci., appl tolfdvanced societies,* 
536 c, 747 ft ; P.E., Postulates of, iransfer- 
ahility of capital and labour, 450 a ; Suspen- 
sion of specie paymeifts by Rank of Fr., 793 a. 

TiAiLBr, S. : Value, theory of, 46#* 6, 765 d, 
75C b. • 



Balance of TraJe : 727 c ; J. L. Fosteb on, 
121' ; D. HuMt! on, M2 c ; Sir 11. Maddison 
on, 6()l «; V. de MEZAaiJKa^on, 758 6; E. 
Mtsskloen on, 779 a ; W. von ScHiuiDEii on, 
198 ho ; A. Smith on, 727 c ; depends on Total 
commerce, 824 c. 

Bankers, medvl.^ or royal usurers : the Fijgckhs, 
167 a ; Jews, 478 d, 638 d ; Lombards, 142 
cd, 481 ft, 639 ho ; Mejmoi, Florence, 722 b- 
723 h ; Staple nierchanis, 730 h ; Templars, 
Fr., 730 b. 

Banking : Bank of Amsterdam, 227 rf, 842 b ; 
Charitable m<mles, Ifjth centy., and monts de 
pi4t^, 663 810 f/-812 b\ banking and 

Commerce, N. Magkns on, 662 d ; Credit 
bank, M. Lewis’ sclieme, 601 ah ; rural, U.S.A., 
849 cd\ Deposit, A. Gallatin on, 179 6; 
Discount, Minimum rate of, 768 f?, 769 a; 
Fanners’, California, ah \ J. Fhancis on 
hist, of, 128 r ; Bank ol Ceno.'i, 601 f/, 735 c\ 
Ger. Sell of P.E. and, 875 6; Gold held by 
slate banks and tieasiines, 882 6r«/ ; .Int.-Stk. 
banks, and J. W. Cl i. hart, 208 a ; National 
bank. It. Muruayoii, 842 6 ; Post-ojfiice banks, 
538 a ; Savings banks, 278 d ; Bank Stock, 
1694-1703, J. llonciMT(iN’s register of, 333 6. 
— Bank Aiit of 1814, Suspn. of, Crisis of 
1847, Sir a. C. Lewis and, 600 6; S. J. 
Loyd on, 617 6 ; and Money, 79.') d . — Bank 
Assets, Bill of Exchange, 609 d ; Liquid : 
Cash, Money at call, gov. Secs., 609 r; 
Loans, advances, and jireniises, 609c. — Bank.s, 
Balance Sheets of, indicate condition of nione-y 
market, C. Juolar on, 912 c. — Banks of 
Deposit under Commonwealth, S. Lam he on, 
.511 c . — Bank of L'ngl.iml, Bill busine.ss of^ 
and sale of gold Bullion, 221 cd\ II. 
Chamheulen’s Opposition to, 563 d ; functions 
in Clearing syst., 647 d ; Gold held by, 
882 6(7; and Mercers’ Co., 729 6; and Eng. 
Merchants, 731 6 ; and Money Market, 

797 hd, 798 a6(;; M. Codkrey, 2i6 c, 274 d\ 
Hai.ikax, Eail ol, 274 d ; W. I’ateilson, 274^7, 
576 6 ; Reserve of Gold, 882 d . — Bank 
of Fr., Reform of, i>roposed by D. Lakkittk, 
533 a. — Mortgage Banks, Arguments for and 
agiiiiist, 823 d ; Credit Fonder, Fr.^ 823 c ; 
ordinary Jnt.-Stk., 823 cd\ assoc. oV Land- 
owners, Ger., 822 cd ; public Loans on 
security of Land, Eng., 823 6; Mortgage 
Debenture Act, 823 d ; State, Ger., 822 d- 
823 h. — Bank Note, A. Hamilton on, 277 c ; 
regarded as Money, 791 cd . — Banking Re- 
serve, W. Baokhot on Eng. one-reserve syst., 

798 c. — Banking, ano. Roman, Argent^rii, 

726 d\ Mensarius, 726 d.~ Banking, Sc., 
Bank of Scot., fonmlcdbvJ. Holland, 324 he. 
— Banking, IJ.S.A., Free, 133 cd\ Snnolk 
syst., N. Hall on, 273 c . — Banks, U.S.A., 
Gold h.4d by, 882 U ; National, W. M. 
t., UGB on, 235 <•; J. J. Kn(^ on, 512 a ; rural 
Credit, 849 c(h^ ^ ^ f 

lankruptcy ; Eil? law of, 448 cd ; Fraudulent 
conveyance and Fraudulent preference, 
132 a7 ; Joint debtors, 485 he. 

lARRON, N. ; Inanraffce, liie, 410 be ; Land 
Banks, 4»64 d > ; Value, 456 a. 

tarter and Kind, paymerfts in ; 604 cd. 


Bastiat, F. : on econ. Harmonies, 288 c-289 a ; 
on Liberty, 289 a ; Optimisif^ of, 1 58 6, 289 c ; 
on Population, T. R. Malthus’ theory, 288 (7; 
on Rent, D. Ricaudu’b tluiory, 288 d ; doctrine 
of Services, 256 be ; on Value, 256 61, 288 ed ; 
on Wealth, 256 cd. 

llEccAitiA, C. B. : on Division of Labour, 464 a; 

anticipation of A. Sm't^’, 461 a. 

Benevolences : Morton’s Fork ivl Taxation, 
825 b. . ' 

Bkntiiam, j, : F. Hutcheson’s anticipation of, 

3 17 a ; on Int. and Usury, 433 d ; Laissez- 
faire, 535 cd. , i 

Beiikflky, G. : the QvcrlM, 35 d. ’ 

Betterment: and Local gov., 547 d; Taxa- 
tion on Increment, unearned, 383 e. 

Bill: Exchequer, 27:) ^ah] oi accommodation, 
Kite, 508 a. — Bill* Broking, Discovnt 
houses and Money market, 797 rd . — Bill 
of Exchange, as banking As.Sfcts, 609 d ; 
Drawer dist. Ir. Maker of Promis.soiy Hjjrote, 
661 d; Fictitious payee, r»6 <*; position (if 
Holder of, 319 cd \ })a\meRt lor Honour, 
330 6; Matuiity for, 713 c\ and Moratory 
4 r,,laA% 814 c: Negotiable In.str.r 109 hr. 
— Bill of Sale„^ Hypothecation . and, 

i- 

Bimetallism : in Eng., 221 r , ; Ger. Sch. of P.E. 
and, 875 6 876 a ; and attitude of Gieat Brit., 
787 he ; in Greec<5 and Rome, 221 ah ; A. 
Hamilton on, 277 c; E. Helm on, 888 6; 
S. D. Horton on, 332 r(7, 796 a ; W. Hiiskis- 
SON on, 346 c; \V. B. Jkvon.s on, «I76 o7 ; 
W. C. Meks on, 721 r/6 ; ,1. S. Mill on double 
Stan., 761 6 ; compd. witb Mono -metallism, 
801 hed ; G. Scart'KFJ on, 462 6, 808 d ; E. 
ShVD on, 795 d; Lhirati'd sysl., 221 hr; L. 
F. M. R. IVoLow.sKi. 796 o. — BinietalliRni 
and Gold, inll. on Value of, 222 ii. — Bi- 
metallism, Monetary Confereuct-s called 
on, MrusscK 1892 by LI.S, A. , 786 (/6(‘(7 ; Palis 
lft8 by U.S.A., 785 a6(! ; Pari^: 1881 by Fr. 
and G.H. A., 441 b, 78.5(7 — Bimetallism 
and Money, Price ot, 795 a. 

Bisiniiicdc, Prince 0 E. L. von : oconoinic policy 

of, 874 ahe, 875 d. 

Black Death : and Land, cultivatioji of, ■'320 
be ; and Prices, 21 d ; and Wages, 28 c, 
240 6, 686 c, 709 c. 

Blockade in International Law, 899 t:-901 b ; 
Eflective, and Decl. ol Paris, 446 a ; Hague 
Conferences and, 884 d ; Neutral States, 
445 t7-44G ah, 899 c 901 a. 

Bodin, j., on Money ; If 5 6. 

BoisGLiLLEiiKUT, J*. ; ou Laisscz-faire, 534 c; ^ 
Money, 155 6. ^ 

Bonded w.arehouses and Dlct^w ^Ijs a. 
Book-kcepiujJ, Incremeutum, meavL aa-ounts: 
381 ah. 

Bottomry, loan on, and Insurance, Marine ; 

• 409 d, 430 d. 

Bowen, F. : on Laissez-faire, 539 cd ; Money, 

• 789 (7, 793 6. 

Bright, J., and Land LegisL, Irish ; 550 
€lrit. SrAfr. Go. : 544 c. ^ 

Bkoggia, a., on print., of Taxation : 463 b. 
Bi^hez, P. Y. B., follower ol C. H. SiV Simon : 
157 6. ' <. 



Budget; and Finances, in Fr., 69 a\ Work- 
men’s or Fan#ly, 18 594 ahc. 

Bullion ; Gold, sale of, and Bank of Eng., 224 
cd ; Ingot, 407 c ; Mint Price of, 774 a ; 
Silver and gold as, C. Mounis on value of, 
821 c . — Bullion Committee, F. IIorneu, 
331 cd\ W. IlusKTssoN, 346 a; T. R. 
Maltuus, 6J4 cd\ f).*llJCAiU)0, 674 cd\ N. 
^ANSlfTAUff, 616 Ik'. — Bullion, Exportation 
of, G.*de Malynes on, 677 d ; T. Mun on, 829 a. 

Bureaucracy : and Labour, 922 c. 

E. : Cojpimuni^ an/f Aa/iV, 818 h. 

Caiuneh, J. E. : on Competition and non- 
ooiuptling groups, 451 d. 536 h ; Deductive 
Meth., 747 a; Fair Rents, 12 c; Free 
Trade, 143 d f Gol^ ellrcts ol Discoveries, 
1105 d ; Inductive Metli., 392 a ; Inter- 
national Trade, 450 a. 451 a ; International 
Value, 451 bd ; Laissez-faire, 536 b, 537 a. 

Call#StI{. Ex. : 175 b. 

CUWVIN, .1-, on Int. and Usury : 432 c. 

(Jameralistic Sci. : and Finances, 62 5, 196 
cd; and Humanism, 33S (/ ; Mod. surjivals 
of, 20i®«A; J’rot. branch, 198 cd; It. C# 
brifucli, 198 ah. •• 

'A.NKLLA, : Cilifnj} Snlis, 818 a. 

Canon Law : Jus naturale, 498 b ; on Value, 
500 d, 666 c . — Canon Law of Intere.st, and 
I'haritablo Banks or vioiiles, 15tli centy., 811 
a ; Evasion of, 431 (/-432 c ; and Insurance, 
Marine, 9 1 cd ; and inedvl. o})j>o.sition to 
Usui^, 62^^ ab. 

CJantilloN, II.: and Higgling of market, 305 b; 
<’atber ol'P.E. , 155 a. 

Capital : among Agents of Prodn., 427 b ; 
British, employ ed abioad, 9215; E. B. \V. 
llKUMANN on, 302 b ; T. IloiK.sKTN OH, 317 a ; 
dist. fr. Labour, 515 c, 527 be ; Mrs. Maiukt 
on, 690 c; .1. S. Mile on, 87 d, 758 b; G. 
OurRs on, 465 b ; Specialised and non-spe§ial- 
ised, 88 a ; Unprodnetiveuess of, J. F. 

LoT>^ on, 645 5; Wage and Auxiliary, 88 a; 
ns source of Wealth, yyitb Land and Labour, 
Kill of LAniKHDALE Oil, 574 b. — Fixed 
Catiit.ri. e(\»u. Importance of, 88 b ; J. S. Mill 
on, 87 ; A, Smith on, 87 d . — Flow of 

Capital, Industrial, 94 ab ; Inbirnational, 

93 ; [.lOcal, 93 f/. — Immaterial Capital, 

Pureluising power, llu ory of, discussed, 354 --d ; 
or llepresentative, stock, etc., 354 c ; pro- 
duct ive Skill, 351 a5r. — Productivity of 
Capital, and Co.-t of Prodn., ami Future 
Goods and Serviced, 173 5. 

Capitalists compd. with Employers ; 516 d, 

Carafa, D. : defew of Faiming of Taxes, 
4GiP<#5 on Tifcation, 461 d. 

Cahey, II. C. : Ha^’monies of Econ., 289 d ; 
Laissez-faire, 539 c; econ. Optimism, 290 
a ; on Protn., 289 d, 290 a. 

Caijlyle, T. , on Inductive Meth. : 392 c. • 

Census: of Milan, 1718, and V. de Mino’s 
scheme of Taxation, 778 cd; and Vital 
statistics, 701 5. • d 

Ccjjtral gov. : Mod. developn’onts of, 625 c; rel. • 
•to Municipalityt829 «/. 

Centrali^tion : compd. with Dec^ipralisatic*!, 
82i cd;^ and Self-gov., GI?4 b. 


i 

Chadwick, Sir E., on Sanitarv reform ; 636 d. 

Chambeulkn, H. : scheme for Land Bank, 563 d- 
564 c. • 

Charity: Doles, crit. of, 39 h; Fathers on, 
38 c, 39 ah ; N. di Mattia on, 713 be; L. A. 
MunAToui on, 841 d. — Charity, State, 
Allotment, 30 c ; Dwellings, 537 c. 

Chemical (empirical) meth. of Econ., Macaulay’s, 
J. S, Mill on : 637 d. 

CiiEVAi.iEn, M. : li. Cobden’s treaty and Free 
Trade, 158 c ; on Gold stan., 796 a. 

Child, Sir .1., on Int. and Usury : 432 d. 

Christian Socialism: F. Huet, 336 he; C. 
Kinusley, 507 be, 715 a; J. F. D, Mai'KIce, 
.507 5, 715 

City : Hie in, develojiment of, and Humanism, 
338 o5.— -City, Medvl., Charters and liberties 
of, 136 cd ; struggle with Feudalism, 55 5, 
140 5, 830 b; stronghold of Freedom, 140 5 ; 
growtli of Gilds in, 210 a-212 c; K. D. 
llilLi.MANN on, 337 5; hist, and liinctions of 
Mayor, 717 (--718 5 ; decay of, and Municipal 
Gov. in Prus.sia, 834 d ; free Sell-governing 
eommunities, 140 5-143 c, 830 5. — Freedom 
of City, Medvl., by Apprenticeship, 136 a ; 
illnstr. by Lomloii, 135 5-137 a ; by Patrimony, 

136 ah; by Punliase, 136 ah. City, Mod., 

functions of Mayor, 718 be. — City, U.S.A., 
eHei’ts of war on, 81 ab. 

Classical Scb. : in Fr., 156 5, 157 d; A. von 
Held on, 298 a ; ami Inductive Meth., 391 
<\ 392 b ; Literary meth. of Econ., compd. 
with Mathematical, 712 a. 

Cl a.«isifi cation : Econ., Dillie. of, 712 c; J. B. 
Say and, 1 56 5. 

Cl»*aring : and Marked che(|ue, 695 c ; Months, 

Fourths of, statistics ol returns, 810 bed. 

Produce Clearing, Futures and Options, 
175 5 ; Liverpool, corn, cotton, and tea, 175 d ; 
London cle.ariugs, 175 5; Silver and London 
clearings 175 5 ; U.S.A., oil and wheat, 175 5. 
— Clearing Syst., Inuctions of Bank of Eng. 
in, 647 d ; and Grading, 243 d ; Loudon, and 
Localisation of Industry, 630 a. 

CoiiDEN, R., and Free Trade : 143 d. 

Coinage ; Assay, Carat syst., 82 5 ; Debase- 
menl^uf, 89 d, 457 cd, 092 b. 794 bed ; Eng., 
hist, of, S. M. LoaK’" on, 686 cd ; Fr., F. 
Lebi..iNC on, 588 <^5 ; Jnd., and E. Ind. Co., 
780 af d; and Latin Union, 570 d, 571 a; 
free Sliver, Monetary Conlerenee, Paris 1878, 
785 c. — Coinage, stan. of Fineness, Eng., 
hist, of, 82 cd ; Mo<l. eonntrh'S, 82 d-S3 abe. 

• — Free Coinage, Eng., 134 5, 774 5 ; U.S.A., 
1314 (f, 774 V . — Light Gold Coinage, witli- 
draw.al of, U.K., 606 d-607 5c, 883d ; Colonie.s, 
607 c . — Light Silver Coinage, withdrawal of, 
U.K.,607 c ; Colonies, 607 d ; Loss on, 607 d. 
— Coinage, Mint charges for, Brassage ami 
Seignorage, 134 5 ; Ger., 134 d, 774 5 ; Fr. 
and I^tin Uni«i, 134 d, 7?4 a. — Coinage, 

• Silver, ^ Latin Unio^ withdrawal of, 
573 cd. 

(bins; Cent, 77'd a ; Crown, Austrian, 93 a; 
Crusade, 780 d ; Deng-rius, 617 d ; Denier, 
6l7d; Dobra, 484 cd; Dollar, Spanish hard, 
287 a, 441c; Dollar, U.S.A., 0(tT?l, 772 c; 
Dollar, U.S.A., Silver, 772 c ; Dollar, U.S.A., 



Trjiae, 773 a \ iQrachina, 126 c ; Eagle, 772 c ; 
Farthing, 85 a ; Five -Franc Piece, 87 b ; 
Five-Pound Piece, 87 fi ; Florin or Gulden, 
Austrian, 93 a ; Florin or Gulden, Dutch, 
98 ft ; Florin, Eng. Gold, 92 cd ; Florin, Eng. 
Silver, 92 rff Fourpence or Groat, 125 d, 
126 a, 344 6 ; Franc, 126 be ; Gourde, 235 c ; 
Groschen, Austria and Saxony, 264 aft ; 
Groschen, Prussia, 263 d ; Guinea, 270 c- 
271 c; Half-Crown, 274 a ; Halfpenny, 
274 a ; Half sovereign, 274 ft ; E. Hawkins 
on, 292 ft ; Heller, 298 rrf, 51.*’! c; Imperial, 
UuHsian gold, 360 d ; Joe, 484 c ; Johannes, 
441 484 ed, 781 a ; Khran, 504 c ; Kopeck, 

512 ft ; Kreutzer, 513 ft •, Lepta, 126 c, 595 ft ; 
Leu, Lev, 598 « ; Liard, 602 d ; Lira, 126 c, 
612 d ; Livre, 61 7 - 6 1 9 a ; Louis d'or, 645 d, 
■646 a ; Lusliboroughs, 652 bed; Macuta, 661 ft; 
Mancus, 681 al ; Mam, 618 a; Mark, Eng., 
692 d, 693 a ; Mark, Ger., 693 aftt; ; Markka, 
697 f/, 698 a; Maundy money, 711 id/ed; 
Medjidie, 723 c ; Mil, 751ft ; Milrcds, 765 a ; 
Mohur, 780 abed; Moidore, 780 d-7Hl a; 
Napoleon, 615 d\ Penni, 697 d ; Penny, 
Silver, 35 a ; Peseta, 287 « ; Rei, 765 a, 780 d; 
Rupee, 780 a ; Solidus, 617 ; Sou, 617 d ; 

Sovereign, 441 c . — Coins, Imaginary, or 
Money of Account : Mace, China, 658 a. 
CoLUKUT, J. IJ. : Commercial legisl. of, 371 ft ; 
attempt at reform of Fr. Internal Customs, 
483 cd. 

Collectivism : St. -A. Bazakd, 157 a ; and 
Humanism, 339 ab ; conipd. with Indi- 
vidualism, 389 e, 402 d ; P. Leuoux on, 157 ft, 
596 a ; F. Vidal on, 157 ft. 

Colonies ; — Debts, public, 67 d ; Finances, 
66 d-08 a, 246 a ; ami Free Trade, 46 abc ; 
J. Lowe on W. Ind., 616 ft; Manchester 
Sch. on, 679 c ; Sir W. Moleswouth on, 781 
c. — Colonies, Gov. of, H. Mkuivalk on, 
736 ft. 

Colonisation ; syst. of Factories, defects of, 3d; 
G. K. van HoaKNDouron, 319 ft ; compd. with 
Immigration, 355 cd ; P. V. Maloukt on, 
667 c ; and Emigration, E. G. Wakefield 
on, 469 a, 544 ft. — Colonisation on Com- 
munist princ., R. Owen, 520 d ; J. v^Vabuen, 
620 d. 

Combination ; and Conspiracy, 525 a ; and 
Wa^es, J. S. Mill on, 756 c. 

Comfort, stan. of, and Living Wage : 617 c. 
Commerce : and Blockade, 445 d-446 ft, 
889 c-901 6; Ital. Sch. of P.E. on, 910 aft; 
S. Johnson ou, 485 a ; D, Macpherson on hist* 
of, 061 fib ; C. de S. Montesquieu oft, »09 c ; 
L. A. Muratohi on, 841 c . — Chambers of 
Commerce, and L. Levi, 598 d. — Commerce, 
Dictionary of, R. Rolt, 484 d. 

Commercial Education : Austria, Technical Edu- 
cati<m>.E. Herrmann, 888 cd ; Genuuuy, 875 d ; 
*..ly, 857 ft. * t 0 

CkmUnercial G4fgiaphy : ComnE3rce, impoif-, 
ance of, to Great Bnt., 193 aft, 866 6c ; develop- 
ment of Communication, 191 cd ; Brit. 
Fortified stations oUfjjea route, 192 bed. — Brit, ^ 
Trade with Afr.-, 195 aft ; Australasia, 195 a ; 
Canad^T 19 1 d ; Cliina ^d Ja]>an, 194 6 ; E. 
and W. ludios, l94 ftc ; Eur., ^ c ; Ind, and 


Ceylon, 194 a; Straits Settlements, 194 a; 
U.S.A., 193 d. C 

Commercial Policy; of Charles I., 437 a; J. 
B. Colbert, 371 ft ; 0. CromweH 733 a; 
Edward 1., 16 ab, 106 c, 239 d, 480 a, 687 ft, 
696 ftc, 728 a, 731 d, 732 a ; Edward II., 732a ; 
Edward III., 15 a, 106 d, 146 d, 211 ft, 240 
oft, 431 ft, 579 a, *7328 a, 7^0 ftc, 732 oft; 
Edward IV., 147 ft, 240 c, 728 a, 782 c ; Edvard 
VI., 147 6, 212 d, 210 d ; 18th centy., 241 c ; 
Elizabeth, 147 ft, 212 d, 241 a ; Ileift-y I., 106 6, 

478 c ; Henry H., 47^8 c ; Henry III., 731 d ; 
Henry IV., 106 d, 2-10 c, 73C 6 ; Henry VI., 
106 d, 240 c, 732 ft ; Hiuiry VII., 240 d, 431 c, 
732 ed; Henry VIll., 240 d, 432 ft, 732 d; 
James I., 436 d ; John, 731c; Richard I., 

479 a ; Richard II,, <’240 ftc, 728 d ; Richard 

ILL, 732 c. « 

Commercial Treaties : 11. Cobden’s, with Fr., 
1860-66, 158 c, 371 c ; Intercursus Magnus, 
424 d ; Intercursus Maliis, 425 a ; Methuen, 
147 r, 718 ft-749 a ; Most favoured naltiin 
clause, 826 bed ; W. I’itt’s, with Fr., 1786, 
117 cl48 a; Utrecht (1474), 285 c, 286 a, 

^ 732 c ; Utrecht (1713), 147 cd, d, 506 aft, 
765 a. -i* 

Commodity : usis of word by C. S. Mill, O. 

Ricardo, H. Sidgwick, and A. Smith, 230 ft. 
Commons, A. Moore ou ; 81 2 d. 
Communication : Inland, Ger. Sch, of P.E. 
and, 875 ft; Sir J. Hawkins on Highways, 
292 d ; J. L. Macadam, 656 ftc. , 

Communism : E. Caret’s I carte, 818 ft ; T. ' 
Campankj.la’s Civilaa Sdis, 818 a ; F. S. M. 
FiiNELON, 52 a; C. Fouuikb, 125 aft; G. B. 
do Marly's defence of, 656 a ; J. & Mill 
defended, 759 ftc ; Sir T. M ore’s Utopia., 818 a; 
Morklly’s .scheme, 819 d. 820 a; 1 ‘lato’s 
Jiepublic, 818 a; compd. with Socialism, 125 d; 
K. G. WlNKELBI,ECH (K. MaRLO) Oil, 698 cd. 

Communism in Amer,, New Harmony, 
R. Owen’s, 520 d. 

Companies : Afrn. early, 270 d, 271 d, 324 d ; 
Ameni.,566 d, 557 a; Brit. S. Afr., 644c; Dutch 
E. Ind., 265 ft, 347 d ; E. Ind., 3 d, 147 c, 216 c, 
2756, 324 ft, 361 c, 436 d-4 37 d, 601 d, 729 ft, 778d, 
780 bed, 829 ft ; E. Ind., Foreign, 570 d, 819 ftc ; 
Eastland, 436 d ; Greenland, 268 d ; Hud- 
son’s Bay, 835 d ; India. Fr., 676 d, 713 a, 
819 ftc; Land Co. and Colonisation, 644 6; 
Life insurance, 418 a ; Mercers’, 728 d-729 c; 
Merchant Adventurers, 146 d, 147 c, 283 d, 
436 cd, 729 a, 731 a ; Mississippi, 57^ d ; New 
England, 556 d ; No^ Zealand, 644 ft ; Royal 
Afrn., 271 d ; Russia or Mnscoyy, 285 d, 
436 ai ; Taylon, Merch'tti ^^>2^ Turkey 
or Levant, 436 d, 802 d ;' V. ^ijii3(f=S56 d, 
731 a. — Companies, Chartered, d, 486 d. 
— Incorporation of Companies by special Act 
of Parlt., railways, etc., 380 d, 487 a ; by royal 
• Charter, 380 d, 486 d; under Companies 
Acts, 880 d, 487 oft. — Jnt.-Stk|^ Companies, 
Articles of Assoc., 488 «; Coutinentali re- 
stntetive conditions, 487 cd, 488 bed ; is<he of 
Debenture, 488 c; Directors, duties Dgf, 
488 be ; Directors, Hate of, 48M, 489 a \ 
'' Incorporated and Unincorporated, 486 d; L^sl. 
recoiumended, 48Jf ft ; Limited liab.^OQtd^priBe 



' ami Act of 1862, 601 ; Li<jmdation of, 610 b - 
611 a; Liqii^ator, Official and Provisional, 
a ; Meeting of, 724 h ; Memorandum 
of A^oc., 487 f/, 725 a ; Iteserve liab. and 
Act of 1879, 602 h ; Shares, various kiiuk of 
liab. on, 602 a ; Ultra Vires, 488 d . — Livery 
Companies, Hist., 615 he . — Regulated Com- 
panies an<i Interl^ers, 436 c. — Com- 
ipames, ^Trading, compd, with industrial 
Gilds, 212 he, 699 c ; Hist, of, 436 d \ T. 
HoBiiEft on, 315 c; competition -with Inter- 
> lopers, 436 c; Jrit. -Stk. and Regulated, 

• 437 be ; MetM., and nability, limited 601 d . 
Compensation : Danmum Emergens and 

modvl. view orlnt.,431 a\ for Land, national- 
isation of, 517 e, .551 d, 5.52 a ; Liquidated 
damages, 610 a ; Tenants’ imijfovements, 
*563 hr. 

Competition : :ind non-cuniipeting groups, J. E. 
Cairn KS on, 536 6 ; fiee, A. F. JnJUER on, 
*)1 d , 649 c ; J. S. Mji.l on, 762 c. 
iJdMTE, A.: Hist. Meth., 310 rf; inll. on J. 
S. Mill, 757 c ; Sociology, word invd. by, 
for Social Sci., 157 c, 310 d , 741 ; on 

Staticb, social, and social dynamife, 
tOd . •• 

'iJouerete Me Sill, of P.E. ; compd. witli Abstract, 
743 d ; with Historical, 309 a ; with Induct- 
ive, 391 a . 

Condillac, E. B. do : on Higgling of Market, 
305 b ] crit. ol Physiocrats, 156 6 ; on 
Ut^ity and Value, 156 b . 

Conscription : dist. fr. Impressment, 873 d ; 

Inscription Maritime, Fr., 408 d . 
Consolidated Fund, Origin of: 367 d . 
Conspiracy, law ol : 525 a. 

Consumer, protn. of, by Modvl. state, as to qual. 
and quant. : 1 07 d. 

Consumption : Economy of, R. S. Moffat on, 
779 ; theory of, and Future Goods and 

Services, 174 a ; wasteful, not Good for 
Ikade, 228 be ; Margin of, 691 d ; as in< ve 
to Prodn., J. S. Mill on, 757 a, 758 be ; rel. 
to Prodn., 282 c. 

Continental syst. : effects on Brit, trade, 351 a , 
^1 be ; Licenses, 605 ; Orders in Council, 

Eng. Hjtaliatioii for, 605 tic. 

Contraband : Hague Conferences and, 884 d ; 
and Neutral states in International liaw: 
371 a, 445 cd , 889 c-901 b . 

Contract : Breach of, remedy for, and specific 
performance, 119 d ; Ljiw of, 131 abc, 538 d. 
Conversion : of National Debt, 66 6, 621 d ; 
H. Fonfrhde on, 1ft a; lloll.,.75c; of Publi# 
Loans, 622 a. 

C o-ope ration : J. B. Iuchkz, 157 b ; Cite 

ffi^ere, f^ e, 217 a; in Farmers’ Or- 
ganisations, I/. 8. A., 24 c-25 abf 847 be, 
848 cd, 849 c, 850 d, 851 be , 853 abc ; Federal 
priuc. appl. to, 43 5-45 b , 521 he ; Federal, 

• crit. of, 44 d; C., Fourier on, 157 5; G.*J. 

HoLYOA|fB on, 889‘c ; eoiniHi. with IndustrisJ^ 
Partnership, 898 b ; co-operative Insurance, 
44 d, 44 d ; or combination of Lalipur, de- 
velopnieut in Germ.any, 875 ; J, s. Mill 08, 

76Bdg J. F. f). Maurice om 716 ac; and 
elimination of Middleman, a ; Mif iii 
ltu88« 774 cd; E. Y. NttALK, 43 d; co- 


operative Newspaper, 44L d ; co-opdlrative 
Union, fniictions of, 43 d ; Wholesale societies, 
44 ah. — C#-operative Workshops, Fr., J. 

B. A. Godin’s Familistere, 18 c, 125 d, 
217 ah . 

Coparceners, inher. by : 456 

Copartnership : “ sliding scale system of price 
and dividend,” 924 cd . 

Copernicus, N., on reform of Curr. : 795 b. 

Copyhold : Demesne tenants, origin of, 28 h ; 
Enfranchisement of, 543 b, 646 «. 

Corn : compulsory reserves of, Greniers d’abon- 
dance, 259 5-260 a, 4152 d, 515 a . — Corn 
Laws, prohib. of Import, nu-dvl., 240 c ; in In- 
dustrial Revolution, 400 d. — Corn Laws, 
Repeal of, 148 c-151 a ; J, Bijicht, 149 a ; 
R. CoRDEN, 1 18 d ; Kir K. 1 *eel, 150 r, 367 d. 

Price of Com, and Famine, 21 ab\ G. 

KiN(1 on, 506 5 ; State guarantee of, 868 cd , 
869 a ; Corn Production Aet, 868 cd. 

Corporation: Monopolist, R. Gardiner on, 
183 d. 

Cost : Comparative, and International Trade, 
450 5. — Cost of Production, and Future 
Goods and Services, 174 d; and Inter- 
national Value, 451c; Law of, 582 d; theory 
of Murgiu.al, M. Lonokjeld on, 917 d; and 
Value, 582 d, 756 be, 760 d. 

Cotton, dc.aliugs in, illustn. of Futures : 176 cd . 

OouROT, A. A. : International trade, crit. by 
K. 11 . Hagen, 272 be ; Mathematical Meth., 
156 c , 712 5c ; Monopoly, where advantage to 
public, 712 be, 806 5. 

Credit : F. Fuoco ou, 169 d ; Hire and pur- 
chase agreements a now form of, 308 5c; 
Ital. Sen. of P.E. on, 909 d-910rt; sub- 
stitute for Money, R. Murray on, 842 ah ; 
Public, T. E. Horn on, 330 d. — Credit, In- 
strument of, excluded fr. category of Money. 
790 c-791 c . 

Crises : three successive periods, C. Juolar on, 
912 ac ; Periodicity of, and Suuspot.s, W. S. 

Jevons on, 2.53 5, 349 d, 476 c. Crisis of 

1857, suspn. of Bank Act proposed by Sir G. 

C. Lewis, 600 5, 

Culture, small, in Belgium, S. Laing on ; 534 a. 

Currfficy : N. Copfpnicus on, 795 5; B. Davan- 
zATi on, 462 5 ; Depreciation of, caused by 
Gre.at War, 225 5, 573 cd , 876 a ; Fiat money, 
U.S.A., 55 d ; Forced, 96 c ; Fractional, 
126 5 ; H. H. Gussen on, 233 c ; J. P. 
Guaua.ann ou, 257 a ; F^arl of Halii-'ax and 
reform of, 275 a ; J. Harris on, 291 ab ; 
Irish, money of account, 457 c ; ba.sed ou 
CialSour, R. Owen’s proposal, 520 d, 522 5c ; 
based on Land, E. Kellog on, 503 5 ; G. W. 
von Lfjunie ou, 593 a; Sir I. Newton on 
valujitious of ^inea, 271 c ; D. Ricardo on, 
795 c; Tabular syst., W. S. Jevons on, 
476 c ; Value of, fiuetiia^ns in, R. Musiikt 
ou, ^43 a ; •Vellon, dv2 6 ; G. Wilson 
on, 853i5, 793 d. — Otaifency Doctrine m 
principle: attacked by J. Fullarton, 167 0; 
and Money, T. Tookb on, 795 c. — Incon- 
vertible Currency : JSvils of,^80 5 ; and Ideal 
money, 353 be ; Origin and basis of, 380 6 ; 
Value of, fluctuations in, 380 c.~Currency| 
Paiwr, 882 5, 883 a ; Assignat in Revolution, 


Fr.^380i ; P. Francis on, 1286? ; B. Frank- 
ian on, 129 c ; j/Fullarton on, 167 c; Green- 
back, U.S.A., 258 c ; 0. Hubi-er on need of 
cash, reserve, 335 c ; Legal tender, 590 be ; 
Mandat, 681 d. — Currency and P.E., J. 
Looke and Quantity theory, 635 d ; Precious 
metals, scarcity of, in Middle Ages, inll., 765 d. 
— Currency, Quantity theory of : crit. by 
J. A. R. von IlKLFEiiiCH, 298 be ; J. Locke on, 
635 (/ ; K. Mkn(!KU and, 921 a. 

Curves : Final Utility, GO abed ; Supply and 
Demand, 473 be. 

Custom ; coinpd. witli Habit, 272 a. 

Customs duties : G. FAimuoNi on, 3 a ; Prisage 
and Kecta prisa, 367 (i ; tlic War and incr(*asc 
of, 65 (\ — Internal Customs and Tolls : 
J. B. Gor,nKUT’s uttcnijd at refornt, 438 ed ; 
Fr., niedvl., 438 ab ; Fr., 17tli and 18tli centy., 

438 be ; Ger., 439 ; aholislicd at Revolution, 
Fr., 439 6; Turnpike syst., Fr., attempt at, 

439 h. 

Damnum Emergens and Int., Roman Law 
basis of Canon Law : 431 a, 649 a. 

Darwinism, and T. R. filALTnus’ theory of 
Population : 536 a. 

Davanzatt, B., on Curr. : 462 h. 

Davies, Canon, on National Insurance and 
Friendly Societies, 872 d. 

Davies, D., and Workmen’s Budgets ; 18 rf. 

Davii.a, B., oil Poll-tax in Spain : 372 t/. 

Davis, J. W., on combatants and non -combatant. s, 
903 c. 

Death-rate ; illnstr. by Graphic Meth., 254 c ; 
compd. ivith Marriage-rate, 701 rZ, 702 a ; 
Expectation of Life, 718 c. 

Debasement of Coin ; W. Fleetwood on, 89 d ; 
Ireb, 457 ai ; J. de Mariana on, 692 h ; com- 
plete and partial, effects on value of Money, 
D. Ricardo on, 794 bed. 

Debenture : and Floating Charge, 90 h ; and 
Floating Debt, 91 h ; issue of, and Jnt.-Stk. 
Co., 488 c. 

Debt ; Judgment, 494 ah ; Floating Debt, 
Const, of, 90 d ; and Debenture, 91 b ; Disadv. 
of, 91 b ; illu.str. by G. J. Goschen’s Act, 90 : 
Statistics of, 91 a ; Funded, stati^iics of 
reduction, 169 6; G. J. Go.sclien’s operation, 
66 ft, 883 c ; Earl of Halifax and foundation of, 
274 c ; A. Hooke on, 330 c ; D. Hume on, 
342 rZ ; J. R. M‘Culloch on, 657 a. — Debts, 
Public ; in Colonies, 67 d ; Conversion of, 
66 ft, 75 c, 95 a, 621 d, S83 c ; and Funding 
syst. ,169 ft; Holl., conversion of, 75 c; IJ.S.A., 
79 bed; War and, 60 ft, 67 d . — Debts, 
public, in Fr., 70 d, 801 c . — Redemption of 
National Debt, R. Hkatiifj klu on, approved 
by D. Ricardo, 295 ab. 

Debtor : Fugae Warrant or restraint of, 166 d. 

Decentralisation, Ci it. of : 829 cd. 

De.li.^al syst. : find Inteim%tional Coinage, 
441 be; A. de Jf^RSAN on, 820 ft. « 

^)ecl. of London, war at sea and, 886 a, 899 cd, 
901 6. 

Decl. of Paritf: Blockade, effective, 446 a; 
and International Law, 446 a ; Marque, 
letters 700 ft ; Privateering, 700 ft. 

Deductive Meth. ; W. BaSbhut on, applicable 


' only to advanced societies, 747 a ; J. B. 
Caiunes, 747 a; Direct anf;'‘ indirect, J. S. 
Mij.l on, 638 a ; and Econ. man, 525 c ; 
necessity of combination witb InducUv^, 683 
6, 743 d, 744 a, 747 he ; W. S. JevOxVS on, 
476 a, 746 d ; 'J\ E. Cliffe Leslie on, 747 a ; 

J. S. Mill on, 638 a, 747 a . — Deductive 

Meth., Postulates oF fyremisses^^ of. Physical 
Laws of Increasing and Dimiir. Rfetun)^i, 
716 ft; Psyjdiological Laws of Supply and 
Demand, 746 be ; Social conditions of Ireedom 
and re.straint, 746 c^Z. ^ ^ 

Defence, national: loss of Prodfictive energy*’ 
by war, 366 a. 

Deferred payments : Moneyas .stan. of, 790c, 
793 d, 791 a ; Tabular stan., 794 a. 
Definitions: Gonfusion.^'^ resjurtiug, 742 he; 
Necessity of, 742 a ; ccon., aj)plication 
Relativity to, 742 c. 

Demand : and International Value, 451 cd. 
— Demand Curves, TI. H. Gossf.n on, 23(f ft ; 

K. 11. Hackn on, 272 ft; and Higgling 
Market, 305rt. — Demand, Law of, and Price, 
582j/ ; Utility, Dimiii., 583 ab . — Demand 

<^and Supply, illnstr. by Curves, L. G, F. 
Jenkin .on, 473 be ; *I-aw ol, 473 he. — ♦De- 
mand, marginal, doctrine of, M, Loncifieij*, 
on, 917 d. 

Demesne tenants, origin of Copyhold : 28 6. 
Demography : word invd. by A. Guillaud, 
270 ft. 

Demoivre, a., on Annuity on Life : 416 a. 
Denominator, Common : Ideal Modfey as, 
793 d; W. S. Jevons’ mcjisure of Value, 
789 d ; F. A. Walker on, 789 cd, 793 td>ed. 
Depopulation, ns symptom of Famine : 21 d. 
Depreciation of Monetary Standard, Lord 
King on : 506 c. 

Depression, Agricultural : Effects, 30 aft. 

De Sanctis, M. A., on scarcity of Money : 462 c. 
Development : J. G. Fichte on, 55 d, 502 ft ; 
G. W. F. Hehel and idea of, in Econ., 56 d, 
296 r, 297 a, 502 ft, 705 c ; B. Hildebrand 
on, 305 d, 311 d ; leading principle in His- 
torical Meth., 308 d ; W. Roscukr’s theory, 
311 ftc. ,, 

Differential calculus : Example of uso<i 423 d ; 
and Mathematical Meth., 711 ft; Meth. of 
use, 423 al. 

Diffic. of Attainment, J. S. Mill on ; 760 d. 
Dime Royale : V. R. ilo Miuabeau on, 372 c ; 

S. le i\ Vauban’s project, 63 c, 155 c, 
372 c. 

iDimin. Returjis, law of :*583 a, 746 ft ; illnstr. 
by Functions, matbernatical, 168 c ; illnstr. v 
by Intensive cultivation, ^424 d ; ^ Jones 
on, 490 c ; T. R. Malthds 1 ftcT* S. 

Mill on, 759 a ; and Rent, 672 he. 
Discommodity, Labour regarded as; 616 a, 
691 ft. 

Discount, Rate of : changes in, a guide to cofit- 
^ dition of market, C. Juolar on, 912 c. 
‘Distress, in Industrial RevolutioiJ ; 400 d, 
DistriUjution : of materials of iiourishment^T. 

* Hobbes on, 316 a ; of wealth, and Ital. Sclv» . 
464 6, OlOftc ; and rel. of Labour and^apitaV 
flil7 d ; of V^alth, M. Lonofibld on, 640 6 ; 

J. S. Mill on, 769 ft ; and Prodn., 61,8 ft.» 



Dividend : Foreign Dividends, and Imports, 
09 c ; Tru(i spurious, 99 d. 

Dock Labour, and Irregularity of Employ- 
mVt : 458 d. 

Domicft ; and Bankruptcy, 448 cA\ infl. of, 
442 c?, 447 a-449 h ; and Inheritance, 447 rf, 
455 c ; and Jurisdiction, Scot., 495 h ; and 
Marriage, 4 17 cd,t4#) 5, 905 fe, 906 a. 

DrapiA’s JJbtters, J. Swift’s, and W. Woon’s 
pat«nt : 795 h. 

Drawbaiks : .anil Bonded warehouses, 370 a ; 
and Import Duties, 370 a. 

Pdupont, 1‘. Irapd^L unique, 372 h. 

l5ntcli E. hid. (Jo. ; 265 5, 347 d. 

Diitcli trade, decline of, E. Lu/ao on : 655 c. 

Duty : di.siidv. of Ad valorem, 369 ctl ; on 
Inhabited house, kst. of, 407 d. 

Uwellings, Reguln. by the State in Eng. ; 
537 c. 

E^nings of Management : first investigated 
•liy il. K. K. von Mangoldt, 683 h\ a .specie.s 
of Wages, 517 «. 

Easterlings or Hansards : 279 «, 284 a, 285 h. 

E. Iinl Companies, Foreign ; 576 d, 819 ^ 

E. dlnd. Co. : 147 c, A, 324 601 </, 729 fc, 

7 8 df 82!^/^ ; Jind Coinage, hid., 780 (ml \ 
lionic Competition, 216 c; and Econ. .seltle- 
intMit of Ind., 361 c ; and Factories, 3 (i ; v. 
Sandys, and Interlopers, 437 a. 

Eastland Co. ; 436 d. 

Eck, J., oil Int. and Usury, Triple Contract : 
435%7, 663 d. 

Economic : E<‘on. Man, conception of, by 
Classical school, 876 c,d ; by Deductive 
economists, 525 c. — Econ. Organisation and 
Civilisation : Nation, 630 cd. 

Economics : Bci. of, N. Fortunato on, 121 c ; 
J. K. Inquam on, History of Economic thought 
and sj stems, 896'*; W. S. Jevons on, cal- 
c'llns ol hutnaa satisfactions, 477 c: M. 
MiNQHETTr on, 768 c ; 1). (J. Mouhov on,tl b, 
820 d ; Physiocrats on subject of, 155 d ; 
Social dist.. tr. political and psychological sci., 
741 oc , — Economics, Teaching of: Ituljs 
revival of F. Fkuuara, 856 d, 857 a . — Econ. 
(fti., j^cth. of: Analytical, 744 hc] A noa- 
teriorij 7 14 ah ; Cliomical (empirical), Mac- 
aulay’s, J. S. Miel on, 637 d ; Divi.s. of, 740 rt, 
741 f)d ; Experimental, use of, 391 d ; ‘ Jeo- 
metrical or deductive, James Mill oii, 637 d, 
756 a ; B. Hlidkiuiand on, 311 d ; C. Jannet 
on, 471 d, 472 a ; Literary, of Classical Sch., 
compd. with mathematical, 712 a; Kegula^ 
tive and positive, connexion of, 740 he ; Econ. 
sci., Abstract meth., conipd. with Concrete, 

; F. ^ . Hermann on, 202 r, 302 b ; 
compd. with Historical, 309 a. — Econ. sci., 
A priori meth., 744 ab ; J. S. Mill, 757 be. 
— Econ. sci., Constructive meth . Analyti- 
cal and Synthetic, 744 6 ; A priori andgA. 
posteriori, 744 oft; Evolution ai.d dynamics, ^ 
743 be ;*Ih(iuctive ami Deductive, 743 aif 
gii ab. — Econ. sci., Deductive Meth. ; 
appl. to advaucvtl societies, W. Bag1#iot o», 
747 a; J. B ^Iairnks, 747 a; Direct and 
iudirdft, J. S. Mill on, 638 f#; and Egon. 
Man^ 525 c ; necessity of combination with 


Inductive, GS3 b, 743 rf, 744 a, U7 be; 
W. S. Jevons on, 476 a, *746 d ; T. K Clitro 
1.K8L1B on, J47 a ; J. S. Mill on, 638 a, 747 * 
a ; Postulates of, Physical laws of Increasing 
and Dimin. returns, Psychological laws of 
Demand and Supply, Social conditions of 
freedom and re.straint, 746 Idfli. — Econ. sci., 
Formal-descriptive moth , and Classification, 
742 c ; and Definitions, 742 a. — Econ. sci., 
Historical Meth., compd. with Abstract, 
309 a; Abstract element in, 308 d; A. 
Comte and Sociolo^, 310 d\ compd. with 
Concrt'te, 309 a; Development a leading 
principle of, 308 d] B. Hii.OEBnANi), 305 d, 
311 d; compd. with Inductive, 309 5; K. 
Knies on, 912 b ; A. Mkngkr on, 920 be ; J. S. 
Mill on, 759 ; J. Mo.sku on, 825 e; rel. to 

(Jrganic view of society, 309 c ; compd, with 
Statical, 309 b . — Econ. sci., Inductive 
Meth., meth. of Agreement .and Dili'., 744 d, 

745 a ; Applic.ation, causes ol dillic. of, 745 d, 

746 a ; J. E. Caikneh on, 392 a ; T. (Carlyle, 
392 e ; Classical Sch. and, 391 c, 392 h ; 
eompd. with (.'oncrete, 391 a ; cornpil. with 
Historical, 309 6 ; W. S. Jevons on, 476 ab ; 
determination of Laws, 745 d; nndci valucil 
by J. S. Mili., 391 5; Place in econ., 392 b; 
and Quantitative .agreement or diff , 745 c . — 
Econ. sci., Logical meth,, \V. S, Jevons, 475 
d, 476 a, 637 c-638 5 ; J. S. Mill, 687 <7-638 b ; 
R. Whatrly, 637 c. — Econ. sci., Mathe- 
matical Meth., theory ot Consumers’ Rent, 
712 5; A. A. Cournot, 156 <*, 712 be ; Ditl'cren- 
tial cah'ulus, 423 rr/, 711 5 ; Equations, 7ll b, 
712 a; Functions, 167 <7, 711 a; F. Fuoco, 
169 d ; H. H. Gossen, 231 d 233 d ; Hypo- 
thesis, Approximative, 349 a ; Hypothesis, 
Illustrative, 348 d; Indirect ime of, 711 d; 
Integral calculus, 423 5 ; A. N. Thnard, 460 
be; W. S. Jevons, 476 5t’ ; Least squares, 
587 cd ; compd. with Literary nndli. of 
Classical Sch., 712 a; T. B. Malthus on, 
711 c ; and Monopoly, 712 5c ; calculus of 
Variations, 711 5. — Econ. sci., Narrative 
meth., and History, 712 (7, 743 a5 ; ami 
Statistics, 743 a . — Econ. sci., Synthetic 
Meth., compd. with Analytical, 744 be, 877 
ab.^ 

Economy : Natural compd. with moneyed, B. 
Hildeurand on, 504 cd ; transition from 
Natmal to moneyed, S. Johnson on, 485 5 ; 
Rural, L. G. L. G. de Lavkrgne on, 575 <7. 

Education: Agricultural, U.K., 397 5 ; U.S.A. 
syst., 397 d. — Commercial, Austria, 888 cd ; 
Geipiany, 875 <7 ; Italy, 857 5. — Industrial 
Education, Eng., recent efibrts at Improve- 
ment, 396 c ; Private enterprise, 897 ab ; School 
hoards, 396 d ; Secondary technical schools, 
396 d ; U.S.A., 397 d . — Education, National, 
243 a, 538 c; Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttle worth, 
502 * • 

Er.i()T,%. J., on Idlal m^o : 353 5, 793 d. 

Emblements, or Growingifrops ; 268 a. # 

Emigration : J. Hii-l-Buhton on, 307 d ; and 
Immigration, 355 c. • 

Eminent Domain : R8man Law, 545 c. 

Emphyteusis, tenure of land in Oilman law : 

1 5, 516 b, 563 5.* 4 



xuiupx^^ox-B ; uuxiipu. witn v>apiL»ii8us, uxo u\ 

Importance of, in mod. industry, 617 a; 
Industry, captains of, 402 ftc ; legal rel. to 
Labourer, 523 6-526 6, 538 a ; F. A. Walker 
on, 516 d. 

Employment : Irregularity of Employment, 
Causes of, 45€ c; Dock Labour, 458 d ; 
Ileniedics for, 459 a ; and problem of Un- 
employed, 458 6. 

Enclosures ; Arable land, conversion to 
pasture, 320 c ; Effects, 686 d, 687 a ; 
J. IIowLETT on, 335 a ; I’rogre^s, 18th ceiity., 
821 6. 

English Sch. of P.E. : closely conn, witli Ger. 
Sch., 205 c. 

Entail: Eng. syst., 49 a, 546 a; Minorat, 
Ger., 770 0 . — Entail, Majorat, Fr., 604 a ; 
Objections to, 664 c ; Prussia, 66 1 b. — Entail, 
Objections to, as restricting Transfer, 49 b. 

Entrepreneur: or Employer, 691 cd; and 
Luck or Conjunctur, 648 b. — Entrepre- 
neur, Functions of, in. Distribution ; F. A. 
Walker on, 516 d. 

Eph^mdrides: Laissez-faire in, 5:i4 d . — 
Ephemerides, Articles by V. K. de Miraueau. 
777 c. 

Equilibrium: and W. S. Jkvons’ Mechanics 
of Industry, 720 c . — Equilibrium ofSupply 
and Demand, and Int., rubi of, 428 6. 

Equit}', Aiuericau Society of : 847 6’-84S a, 852 r. 

Evolution : J. G. Fichte and G. W. F, Heoel 
on, 502 6 ; G. Kant on, 502 b ; Social, econ. 
I'd!, of to scientific meth,, 743 be. — Evolu- 
tion, Econ., and T. E. C'liffe. Leslie, 313 6c, 
697 6. 

Exchange : Bimetallic ratio of, and Monetary 
Conference of Paris 1878, 785 be ; Dry, euphein- 
ism for usury, 431 d\ II. Jl. Gossen on, 
233 a; W. S. Jkvons on, 477 cd\ J. du 
Mehnil Mahigny on, 736 d ; James Mill on, 
756 6; T. Miller on, 764 c; Money fw 

common medium of, 789 ah. 791 c-793 a. 

Exchange, Royal, fonmled by Sir 1'. Gresham, 
262 6. — Under Monopoly : One-sided, 806 
ah ; Two-sided, 806 6. 

Exchequer: Early hist, of, T. Madox on, 
662 6. — Exchequer Bill, Hist, of, 27.5 fd>. 
— Exchequer, Medvl,, Justices of tliet'ewa, 
481 d. 

Excise : Gauger, 187 d. 

Expenditure; Productive and unproductive, 
228 6c, 654 6c. 

Experience, importance of, 11. Jones on ; 490 b. 

Experimental Meth., use of in Econ. sci., 
391 rf. 

Exports ; Free, general practice respecting, 370 c. 
— Exports, Duties on, Origin of, 367 a . — 
Exports, Restraint on, Contraband, 371 a ; 
mod. Eur. countries, 370 ; Precious metals, 

Merc. Syst., 370 d \ Wool trade, Eng., 370 d 

F’s, Tie Three, mej-iiiijg of tel-iiS*; la. ^ 

l,4BBBONi, G., on 6‘ttstoma Duties* and Free 
Trade : 3 ab. 

Fabian Society : ,and employment, 923 c. 

Factories, as syst. of CAonisation : 3 d. 

Factory: labourer m, P. GaSkkll on, 186 c; 
dist, fr. Mill, 754, J Statutory conception of, 
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9 a6c. — Factory Acts, 11 J 845 a-846 6 ; 

H. Fawoktt oil, 42 c ; Hist, and effects, 4 d- 
8 c, 242 c, 243 a ; and Hours of LaV jur, 

333 d, 585 d, 845 a-846 6, 914 c015 d ; 
International legislation, 8 ah, 846 alt, 

915 ahc\ W. S, Jevons on, 477 a; and 
Manchester Sch., 67,9 and rel. of Master 
and Servant, 710 a; R. Oas^i^er, t333 d\ 
and Restrns. on Labour, 5 vd, 400 ff, 

524 d, 845 a; U.S.A., 8 cd. 540 c„ 845 d ; 
war-lime legislation, 8 a . — Factory Syst., 
hleon. ellects, 10 </, 11 ^6, 518 6; Moral aiidV 
physical effects, 10 6c, 11 a ; Ris^ of, 10 a. " 
Fairs; dist. fr. Markets, 13 6-I4 a, 696 a\ 
Medvl., funotioiis of, 14 6c, 721 abc. 

Fallacies, econ. : Illustu. of, 17 bed ; J. S. 
Mill on, 17 6. 

Famine ; Goudilions of, 19 he. 20 a-21 a ; and 
price of Corn, 21 a6 ; Depopulation as 
symptom of, 21 d\ Fr., 18th centy., 19 d, 

20 o ; Ind., 20 6 ; A. Smith on, 19 d!^- 
Famine, Remedies for, Artificial, 22 cf 
Natural, 22 ab. 

F^rm Lurcau Federation ; 850 a-853 
Farmers’ Alliance: 26 6-847 c. , 

Farme,rs’ Educational ainf Co-oi>orative Union • 

848 ab<d, 852 c. 

Farmers’ Organisations, U.S.A. : 23 c-27 d, 

846 c-854 6 ; Co-operation in, 847 6c, 848 cd, 

849 c, 850 d, 851 be ; Political inll. of, 25 he ; 
and Anieni. Railways syst., 24 6, 25 be, 26 6, 

846 d, 849 a ; and Silver, coinage of^. 25 c, * 
846 c; and Taxation, 25 d, 846 d, 849 c. 

Farming syst. : Allotment and subdivision, 

30 6c ; and Depression, agricultural, 30 a6 ; 
Dc.scTiption and ellects, 29 btd ; in Eng. and 
Scot., rise of, 28 6-29 a ; Future of, 31 d ; Lease 
and agreement, 30 d ; Legisl. on, 31 cd ; Bent, 

31 a ; State regulation of, war-tune, 868 cd. 
Farr, W. : and Census, 701 6 ; and Centralisa- 

iio\i, 34 6; and Life tables, calcnl. of, and 
vital statistics, 34 ah ; and Mean afterlife- 
time, 7 J 8 c. ■ 

Fashion ; effects of Fluctuation, 37 c ; in Prodn, 
and Distr., and tnule risk, 36 dl-37 6 ; eflects 
on Wage- earner, 37 i6-38 a. — Fashion in Oxn- 
sumption, G. Berkeley on, 35 d ;* Limita- 
tions to, 36 6 ; J. Locke on, 36 c ; affecting 
Qiial. .and Quant, of goods, 36 a ; affecting 
Rapidity of consumption, 366; J. B. Sat on, 

35 d, 36 6. 

Fathers ; on Chaiity, 38 c, 39 a6. — Fathers, 
])o.st-Gonstantiuiau, on Iijt. and Usury, 89 c j 
Property, 39 a ; Slavery, 39 6 ; Trade, 89 c. 
Fawcett, H. : on Factory Acts, 42 ^ Indian 
Finances, 42 a6^ Incom6>!,^ d9i|^al, 

377 di Iptrinsic Value, 45o a\ 

Pauperism, 42 d ; Socialism, 42 d. 
Federation, commercial, in Brit. Empire: 

^.Objects of, 45 6 ; Prospects, 48 a. — Proposals ; 

I by inter-imperial Free Trade, 46 a\ Mt*. 

^ Hoffinoyer’s, 47 c ; by Pi-eferenthd tariff, 46 . 

Females and Children, Earnings of : previous 
, to H.ctory syst,, 50 cd\ from 1906*’ to* 
present day, 855 a-866 d ; in Field Labouf,^!? 

5^ d ; Statistics of, 1832, hi 6c. t 
Ferguson, A. :*^Biniilai(<ty of views to A. Smog’s, 



63 <t; and Sociology, 68 a?; on Taxation, 
63 6. 0 

feudalism: development of, in Anglo-Saxon 
peTO(L 509 h ; Char, of, 54 erf, 543 6, 545 rf ; 
strng^e of medvl. City with, 65 6, 140 6, 
830 6 ; N. D. Fustel dk Coulanoes on, 171 he ; 
Honour and miumrial syst., 330 ah ; and 
Taxation, 65 a.-*-4’eudal Incidents, Aid, 
^37 (!, SHfrf; Escheat, fdl 6; Fine, 82 a, 
511* a; Marriage, 138 «, 511 </, G92 rf, 700 
erf; Pirimer seisin, 511 «; Relief, 137 rf, 
511 a ; Wards, 138 «, 511 a, 700 rf, 
ficHTK, J. (1., on Development : 55 rf, 602 6. 
FinANGiEUi, (1., link between Merc. Syst. and 
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Colonies, 17th and 18th centy., 263 ah ; under 4 
James I., 263 ft ; Limits to, and Monty ,|.794 
6c; inU.S.A., 263 6. 

Gross and Net : J. S. Mill on, 264 cd, 758 d ; 
Physiocrats on, 264 d ; D. Ricardo on, 264 d ; 
A. Smith on, 264 cd, 374 d. 

Grotius, It ; Int. and Usury, 266 d, 432 d ; 
“’'’'t-ernational^ Law, c. 498 x ; Jus 
naturale, 2661!jJ i498 c ; Monoj^l^ 266 d ^ 
Property, 266 c ; Value, theory of, 266 d. 
Growth, proportion^ : Def. of, 268 a ; and 
Graphic M 6 th., 26^6. 

Habit with Custom : 272 a. 

’ Hagen, K. H. : onu of A. Cournot on 

c • 


international trade, 272 6 c ; on Demand 
Curves, 272 6 . i 

Hague Conferences : Arbitration to replac^war, 

883 6, 884 cd ; Commissions of Inquiry, 8b5 cd ; 
Courts of, 885 ah, 886 ct^-887 c ; casefi referred 
to, 885 6. — Arniiimcnts, limitation of, 883 d, 

884 c ; blockade, 884 d>; contraband, 884 d ; 
International Courts^ 885 ahd, 886 r'-887 c; 
International Law, 899 c, 9(3li c, b02 ajid, 
903 ft, 904 c ; International Law, Piivate, 
905 ahe ; neutral states, 884 d ; piusoucrs-of- 
war, 886 he ; prizes at sea, 884 d, 885 d, 899 c: 
War, rcgnlatiou of, 8^1' acd, 9OI c, 902 ahdf 
903 ft, 904 d. 

Hales, J., 16th centy, economist: 273 d. 
Haijeax, C. Moiibigue, Earl of : and Bank of 
Eng., 274 d ; reform c^\ Curr., 275 « ; use of 
Exchequer Bill to meet deficient drc., 275 
ah ; foundation of National Debt, 274 c. 
Hall-marking: recent Eng., 276ft; Hist, of, 

275 d. ^ 

Haller, K. L. von, on Gov. and Taxation; 

276 c. ^ 

Hamilton, A.: on Bank Note, 277 c; Bi- 
timeUMlUsm, 277 c ; Finaneiid opefations of, 

U.S.A., 277 6; on,I'ieonv. paper mft.iey, 
795 ft ; Protn. and manufactiwe, 277 d. c 
Hani’ock, W. N. : on Land legisl., Irish, 
278 d ; Savings Banks, 278 d. 

Hanse of London, oigauisat.ion and privileges 
of; 279 6-280 a, 731 rf, 732 c, 733 hd. 
Hanseatic League : Artieles of trade, 281 6c ; 
Baltic trade, centre at Lubeck, 281 dr.2<S2 c ; 
and medvl. Carrying Trade, 285 6 ; and incdvl. 
Commerce, lUllic. of, 281 he ; Decline of, 
285 a-286 a ; Hanse towns, list of, 280 5c ; 
Hist, and position of, 143 6, 280 rf-281 ft. ; In- 
surance, introiluced by, 410 ft; and Merchant 
Adventurers, 283 d; Organisation, 283 hr, 
284 ft, 403 c ; and Russ. Co., 285 d ; and 
Steelyard, 284 ad, 286 a ; and Victual 
Bretliren, 285 c ; W. Kur. trade, centre at 
Cologne, 282 d, 283 ft. 

Hardknbkku, K. a., Prinz von ; advised by J. 

G. Hoffmann, 318 6 ; Prussia, econ. reforms in, 

28 6, 288 ft. 

Harmonies of Econ. : Liberty a coiiditiofi of, 
289 ft; lielief ot Physiocrats in, 290 6. — 
Haimonies, F. Bastjat’s ilieciry, 288 c, 289 a ; 
Fallacies in argument, 289 6 . — Harmonies, 

H. C. Carey’s tlieory, 289 d ; and Protn. in 
U.S.A., 289 (i. 

Harrington, J., Oceaim: 290 c. 

Hearn, W. E. : on condition of Irel., 294 d ; 
Plutology, 294 c. 

Hedonism; Hkl^-tius on. ,J» 8 <r; , 4 ||d Self- 
mt., 814 ft ; ancT UtilitaruihliiMr 'Sw; 399 a, 
814 ft. 

Hleukn, a. H. L. ; on Greek econ., 295 d, 296 
ft ; opponent of Manchester Sch., 295 d. 
Hegel, G. W. : on Development of soci^y, 
55 d, 296 c, 5U2 6 , 705 d; infl. on Gor. 
Socialism, 203 d, 296 cd, 29t ft, 602 6 , 
705 f^. ■ ^ 

«Hkld,^A, voii : on Classical Sch., 298 a ; SodaJ 
[ hist, of Eng., 297 d ; Soci^ists of the OhtSl^ 
<P97 d, 29»h. ^ 

Helfeiuch, JTa. R. ton ; on Gold discoveiHe of 



Wth ceiity., and rise of Prices, 298 c ; crit. of 
theor# of Money, 298 b, 876 a. 
Helv^ius and Hedonism : 299 a. 

Hen LOT, Walter of, on medvl. Agriculture; 
299 he. 

Hkubert, C.-j. ; on Free Trade in corn, 299 cd ; 

on Land as basis of W ealth, 299 c. 

Heredity : Elements ^nf> Blood, Civilisation, 
i^d Eaiicsvtion, 800 oh ; Knvironnient, 300 cif. 

Heredity, Jnti. of, on National char., 

800 cd ; ^Occupation, 800 a. 

Hkumann, F. B. W. : on Abstract metb., 202 r, 
• g02 b ; Capital, 3024 ; iirinc. of Econ., 302 a. 
ITERUENaciiWAND, connecting link between K. 

Qubsnay and A. Smitji : 302 c. 

Herrmann, K. ; work at Anstiian Board of Trade, 
888 0 . • 

H%gling of the Maricet : R. Cantii^lon on, 
305 6 ; E. B. de Condillac on, 305 h ; and 
Demand Curves, 805 n,; H. C. F. Jenkin 
oi« 304 d, 305 a ; J. S. Mill on, 805 a ; A. 


^IMITH on, 804 (L 
IITLDEBRAND, B.: Historical Meth.,305 d, 311 d. 
HiLii, Sir R., and Penny Postage ; 300 <-3^ h. 
IItll - IJi#roN, J. ; on Emigration, m)7 
Wa^es Fund, 307 

tical Mtth. : Abstract elements in, 308 
d\ compd. with Abstract nudh., 309 a; 
conipd. with Concrete nieth., 309 a ; and prine. 
of Development and Relativity, 308 d, 311 
fth, 312 A; con.pd. with Inductive Meth., 
309 b ; anil lub'^-dependence of sciences, 309 
d ; tl? S. Mu L on, 759 ; d. Moser on, 825 c ; 

rel, to Organic vu-w of society, 309 c; compd. 
with Statical, 309 h; and Statics, social, 
and social Dynamics, 308 d. 

Historical Sch. : A posteriori meth., position 
in AurUia, Eng., and Ger., 310 5, 313 f5; A. 
Comte and Sociology, 1 67 c, 810 d ; mod. Oer. 
developtutmth of, 203 h, 312 d, 876 bc] B. 
IIlLDEr‘'ANi) on Development, 305 d, SIJ d\ 
R. Jones on Rent, 310 490 c, 491 (t\ / 

<le B. Kemi’ER, 504 K. Ktiies and theory of 
Relativity, 312 5; T. E. (3ilfe I.kslik and 
idi.a of Evolution, 313 be, 597 5; F. List 
and idja of Evolution, 310 (/, 613 cd; W. 
RosoHifi and principle of Relativity, 31 1 '■ ; 
synonym for Socialists of the Chair, 312 c. 
History; A. h. vou Sohi.oeer on functions of, 
399 c. — Econ. Hist,, ItaJ. Sch. of P.E. -nr, 
911 5c ; rel. to scientific Meth., 742 d, 743 a5 ; 
J. E. T. Rooehs on, 313 5, 333 c. 

Hoarding : Causes of, 314 he. ; Eng., 31 1 c ; Fr., 
814 d ; Ind., 314 d f during Panic, 315 a. | 
1 Hobbes, T. ; on trading Companies, 315 c; 
Curr., 816 fl jDistr. of i^aterials of nniirish- 
Men^fSlO «f>Wov., 316 5; Social Contract, 
860 d ; Wealth, v.atiofTal, 315 d, 

Hodoskin, T. : on Capital, 317 a ; on infl. of 
Knowleilge, 817 a ; infl. on K. Marx, 317 5 ; 
^n Prodn. of Wealth, 317 a. • 

HooENDORiy G. K. van ; on Cclonies, 319 5 ; i 
Free Trade, 819 a ; Taxation, 319 a. • 
Holidays ; Ecoi». advantages of, 323 c, 324 a ; 
^Philanthropic motives, !’23 he ; neligion* 

• motives 823 cf6t — Holidays, lengtli of, rcl. 
to National temperament, 35j^ c ; chargp of 
^cenj^a^on, 328 d ; Uifc made of them, 323 d. 


Holland, J. ; founder of Bantfof Scot., 8^ hc] 
on Morigages on land, andf^oor relief, 824 d. 

Holyoake, G. ' condition of manual workers, 
early 19th centy., 889 c. 

Homestead and Exemption Laws, TJ.S.A. : 
23 d, 553 d, 815 c ; Diff. between .states, 325 d- 
326 c ; Statistics, 327 a- 329 B. 

IIORNECK, P. W. von, on econ. development of 
Austria : 198 5, 331 5. 

Horner, F. : and Bullion Committee, Report 
of, 331 cd; crit. of T. R. Malthds and A. 
Smith, 331 d. 

Horton, S, I)., on Bimetallism : 332*cd, 796 a. 

Hours of Labour : Lawful Hours, 914 c-916 a. 

Hudson's Bay Co. : 335 d. 

Hurt, F. ; jind Cliristian Socialism, 336 be ; 
on Property, 336 b ; and R. C. Sch., 336 b. 

iluFKLAND, G., Ger. follower of A. Smith : 201 
d, 337 a. 

Humanism ; and Ah.solute monarchy, 1 97 a, 

338 d; and Cameralistic Sci., 338 d ; and 
<Ievelopmcnt of City life, 3;i8 n5 ; and revival 
of Classical culture, 337 d ; and Collectivism, 

339 ab ; and Humanitarian movement, 339 c ; 
and Merc. Syst,, 197 a, 338 c ; and Patriotism, 
338 5c; and Physiocrats, 339 a ; W. Roscuku 
on econ. infi. ot, 337 e ; and A. Smith’s view 
of Laissez-faire, 339 a ; and econ. as sci, of 
Wealth, 339 be. 

Hume, D. ; on Balance of Trade, 342 c ; Gk)v., 

341 5 ; Int., variations in rate of, 342 5 : Inter- 
national trade and price of precious metals, 

342 c ; Labour, 341 d ; Luxury, 341 d, 653 d, 
651 cd ; anticipated by J. Massie, 707 5; on 
Merc. Syst., 341 5 ; Money, functions of, 
342 a, 795 c ; National Debt, 342 d ; P.E., 
3 il 5 ; Rent, 341 c ; Taxation, 342 d ; foreign 
Trade, 341 d ; Wealth, 341 5c. 

Hume, J., and financial reform ; 344 a5. 

Hundred ; as court of Justice in Anglo-Saxon 
period, 344 cd; unit of Local Gov., 345 a\ 
Hundred Rolls, as record of medvl. revenue, 
345 5, 603 e, 687 5, 700 d. 

Hiiski8.s()N, W. : on Bimetallism, 346 c; and 
Bullion Committee, report of, 346 a ; and 
Navigation Laws, 148 a, 346 5 ; and Tariff 
revision, 148 5, 346 5, 367 d. 

lIiiTciMsoN, F. ; anf pation of J. Brntiiam’b 
“greatest liappincss of the greatest number,” 
347 <i \ antieijation of A. Smith, 347 a . 

TIutciiinson, j. H., on decline in Irish Trade ; 
347 c. 

Hypothesis ; Different kinds of, connexion 
between, 350 d ; as assistance to Observation, 
351 oc; Tentative, W. S. Jevons on 
crises, periodicity of, 349d ; Working, social 
contract theory, 360 d. — Hypothesis, Ap- 
proximative, Advantages ami dangers of, 849 
(the; and Mathematical Meth., 349 a; J. 
S. Mill on demand, 349 c ; D. Ricardo on 
Rent. 349 c ; JD. Ricard# on Value and 
Diatr., b ; and Wagpsaiwnd theory, 349 c, 
— Hypoi.hesis, KxplanaJRry, T. K. MALTHUt 
oil Swedish death-]i|te, 350 5 ; A. Smith’s 
use of, 350 c. — Hypothesis, dllustvutive, and 
Mathematical Metlf., 348 d ; J. S. Mill on 
international value, 348 c; J.4tt Nicholson 
on Money, 348 dt 



Ideail, the econ., Wealth as : 352 he. 

Ideal Commonweafilis ; E. CABET’a loarie, 818 h ; 

T. Campan Ella's GiviUis Svlis, 818 a; J. 
IlAitBiNGTON’s Oceana, 290 c ; Sir T. More’s 
Utopia^ 338 a, 817 /j-SIS a; Morelly’s 
Jiasiliade, 82^ a ; Plato’s Republic^ 818 a. 

Idealist, iufl. and value of : 352 d. 

Ideologue, Napoleon 1. on : 353 c. 

Immigration : to llrit. Colonies and S. Anier., 
360 e ; coinpd. witli Colonisation, 355 cd ; 
Effects of, 101 6, 355 d ; and Wages, lov/, 
146 a, ,359 cd . — Immigration to U.S.A., 
Causes allectiiig, 357 ah ; Dangers of, 359 hed, 
890 d ; Future prospects of, 360 idi ; econ. effects, 
supply of Labour, 358 c-359 a ; lA'gisl. on, 
360 a, 889 h ; restrictions on, 889 a ; effects 
on Population, 357 c-358 I, 890 bal^ 891 a ; 
Statistics of, 356 hed^ 8S9 Ini. 

Imports : advantage of International Trade 
consisting in, 450 h. — Imporis, Brit., of 
food, 867 ac ; and int. on Foreign invest- 
ments, 101 n. — Import Duties, Book of 
Rates, 367 h ; in Colonies, 368 h ; and 
Drawbacks, 370 a; Kur. countries, 368 d ; 
early, not dist. fr. Exports, duties on, 
367 a ; effects of Free Trade policy on, 

367 d ; Incidence of, theories on, 369 b ; Ind., 

368 c ; New subsidy of tonnage and pound- 
age, 367 h ; Pai'va custima, 367 « ; desire to 
make a uniform Percentage, 369 d ; VV. Pitt’s 
reform of, 367 d ; Specific preferred to ad 
valorem, 369 c ; hist, of, illiistr. by Statistics, 
367 di 368 a ; U.S.A., 369 a ; tlie War and, 
868 h. — Imports and Exports, Etir. and 
Amer. , 1850-90, 303 « ; fluctuations in, in- 
dicate condition of market, C. .Iuglar on, 
912 c ; Tables of, econ. aspect of, 365 d ; 

U. S.A., 1840-1909, 362 d. — Brit, with 

Colonies, 1815, 1855, 1910, 363 cd\ with 
Kur. ami Amer., 8646; Statistics of, 361 d- 
362 c. — Imports, Free, Free List in pro- 
tectionist countries, 139 6,370 c; Great Brit., 

370 k ; Middle Ages, 370 6. — ^Imports, Pro- 
tective restraint on, effects of, 371 d\ Eng., 

371 6; Fr., Berlin decrees, 371 6; Fr., J. 

B. Colbert’s legisl., 371 6; Holl. and Sp.iin, 
871 c ; cases where Justifiafde, 372 a;,U.S.A. 
and McKinley tariff, 371 c. ' 

Impdt Unique ; Span. Alcavala, 372 d ; N. 
Bagdkau on, 372 6 ; B. Davii-a’s Poll-tax, 372 
d ; Dime Royale, S. le P. Vaoban’s, 63 c, 
155c, 372 c ; P. S. DuI'ont on, 372 6 ; hi.st., in 
Fr., 372 c ; I. Iselin on, 460 o ; ami Produit 
Net, 372 6, 460 6 ; F. Quesnay on, 372 6 ; 
hist., in Spain, 372 d, 373 a. •< i 

Impressment ; dust. fr. Conscription, 373 d. 
Income: and exchangeability, 374 6c; and Im- 
material and material Wealth, 374 6. — - 
National, estimated from Income Tax 
statistics. 892 c-894 c; “gross” or “net” 
1 e 893 6, ^394 a ; i^a^donal D^bt and, 
J. S. Mill on,*^ilit7-894 a ; “ st^ond-haud ” • 
or “dependent” incomes, 893 d\ Net, concep- 
tion of, 264 df 37W*^, 894 6c ; of non-tax- 
paying classes, estimated, 892 d. 

Income Tax : Austria, 878 379 6 ; Belgium, 

68 c, 31F^ 6 ; France, 70 c, 378 d, 379 6c, 
861 d\ .Germany; 74 cA, 378 d, 379 cil\ 

t t 


P. F. X. T. Heuschling on, 804 a ; Holland, 
and property tax, 76 6, 379 (C; 865 rf, 866 ^l6c ; 
Italy, 378 379 d) Norway, 378 ; iVissia, 

74 (/, 378 d, 379 ac, ; Spain, 379 ^-^0 a ; 
Sweden, differential, 379 a; Switz., property- 
tax, 379 a ; U S.A., 246 6, 380 a . — Income 
Tax, Diflereiitial, 378 (7 379 nc ; H. Fawcett 
on, 377 d ; J. S. MilI! on, 377 c. — -Income 
Tax in U.K., 03 c, 65 891 a-S9'2fC ; 

Assessments, 892 c, 893 a ; Basis of ‘charge, 
B7Gh ; Differentiation, 377 bed, 891 k ; Gradua- 
tion, 377 fA378 ad, 891 a-892 6 ; early llist^. 
375 a; Tncidence, 37^' ab ; dneqnalities *’n, 

377 ah ; Objections to, 377 ah ; Kate and yield, 
statistics of, 378 6c ; Ke-imposed 1842, 375 6 ; 
Schedules of charge, 375 cd-\i7G a ; Su]»er-tax, 

- 802 uhr ; and W. Triple Assessment, 

375 6, Abatements and Allowances, 376**^/, 

378 ad, 379 a, 891 c-892 a, 893 6. — Exemp- 
tions : Puldic institutions, 376 d ; Savings, 

376 d, 377 a; Small incomes, 376 ^ — 
Statistics of, and National Income, 892 1 ;*' 
894 c. 

Increasing Returns, Law of; 583 6, 746 6 ; 

• illu^r. by matliematieal Fuiictioif4, 168 c; 

T. U. Maltuus on,« S!)l d ; A. Marshall on, 

381 d. * c 

Increment, the Unearned : on Land, Arable, 

382 h ; Land in Cities, 382 c ; term first used 
by J. S. Mill, 381 d\ on Mines, 382 6. — 
Increment, unearned, as subject of taxa- 
tion, and Betterment, 383 c ; and Land, ^ 
Nationalisation of, 382 d, 550 d, 55f ah ; J, 

S. Mill’s juopo.sul, 383 6, 551 c, 763 6. 

Index Numbers ; Arithmetic mean, 386 c *, 

Average or median, 386 d ; Construction of, 
385 a ; and reguln. of Curr., 386 6 ; Geometric 
mean, 386 c ; Prof. W. Mitchell on, 895 cd ; 
Ideal Money based on, 3536; and Money, 
determination of comjiarative value of, 386 6 ; 
Objects of use, 384 d, 895 rf-896 ab ; of Prices, 

A. Sauerbeck, 880 d, 895 c.— Index Numbers 
and Tabular Standard of Deferred pay- 
ments, based on Labour, 385 c, 386 6 ; on 
Utility, 385 ^-38 6 a. 

India Companies, Kng. : see Companies. ^ 

India Companies, Fr. : 576 d, 713 a, dS19 he. 
Indifference, law of, W. S. Jevonk’; 387 d, 
477 d, 583 c. 

Individualism : extreme form of, Anarchism, 
389 cd; coinpd. with Collectivism, 389 c, 
402 d ; Di.s.a<lv. of, 390 ah ; Future of^, 390 c ; 
essential features, Property and Competition, 

I 389 d. 

Inductive Meth. : Agreement and diff,, nieth.*' 
of, 744 d, 745 a Application, cau 'os vf diflic, 
of, 745 (7, 746 a; J. E. (yAlShi ^n,*89<la; 

T. OARI.YLE on, 39Z c ; Classical Scih. and, 
391 c, 392 6 ; coinpd. with Concrete meth,, 
391 a; and Deductive Meth., necessity of 
combination, 683 6, 743 d, 744 a, 747 6c; 

^ coinpd. with Historical Meth., 309 6 ; W. S. 

* JEVON.S on, 476 a6 ; deterinination of Laws, 
745 d ; undervalued by J. S. MlLl^, -89#* 6 ; 
Placr'of in econ., 892 6; and QuantitatV/e 
agreement or diff, 745 c. f- 
Imlfistrial : P.qlustrial Assoc., A. de Labordk on, 
514 6 ; Industrial ^Partnership, co^ipd. 



^-operation, 398 6; Industrial Regime, 
im. of use of^erm, 398 d ; Industrial Syst., 
n^, K. Mauu) ou, 698 6. — Industrial 
3oll*iies, Hi lgium, statistics of, 398 h ; Ger., 
)l)ject8%nd organisation of, 393 rf-394 d ; Holl., 
Beggar colonies, 392 rf, 395 d ; Uoll., Free 
diai'itable, 392 d, 395 c ; Objects of, 392 d ; 
md reform of Vagraftof , 394 d. — Industrial 
evolfltioti* effects on Agriculture, 400 a ; 
istress during, 400 d ; and Divis. of 
Labour^ 400 c ; effects on Manufacture, 
400 uh. 

dustries; liy;crdei)(^dence of, and Divis. of 
Labour, 401 hr .. — Industries, Large, 875 c ; ! 
advantages of, economies of Management, 401 c ; 
of I'lircbase, 401 c ; Sale, 401 d . — Industries, 
Small, advantages ol^ Agriculture, 402 uh ; 
iubhidiary industries, 402 a . — Industries, 
Subsidiary, and Localisation of Industry, 

629 d. 

dgsiry : Anglo-Saxon period, 239 h ; Capitalist 
wst., K. Marx on, 705 uhc ; Industry, Cap- 
lains of, or employers, 402 he ; Restrns. on 
Mcdvl., 239 r . — Domestic Syst. of Industry, 
Chur. Sd advantages, 325 he, 399 b^, ai^ 
GMds, 325 c. — Go%JElcguln. of Industry, 
^8tl oenty.^ protn. of native industries, 
241 cd ; Klizabetli, legisl. on labour, 241 a ; 
Stuarts, monopolies, 241 h, 802 rd ; Tudors, 
reguln. of gilds, 240 d. — Medvl. : Com laws, 
240 c; JSavigation laws, 240 d-, Staple 
syst., 240 o ; Taxation, 210 a . — 19th cciity. : 
Eduction, 213 a ; Factory Acts, 242 c, 
243 a, 845 a-S4() h ; Future possibilities, 243 h] 
Laissez-faire period, 242 a, 536 a5 ; Post 
office and telegrajibs, 243 a. — Localisation 
of Industry, and Clearing syst., bondon, 

630 a ; effects on Competing industries, 630 a ; 
and Divis. of Labour, 628 d ; Mod. hist, 
403(f., 404 a, (>2i.' c ; and National char., 629 a ; 
and Phvsical condiuons . Cliniatis Geolo|ric.al 
formation, Po.sition and communicatioi. 
means of, 629 ab ; effects of Progress of 
civilisation ou, 630 bed . — Acquired advan- 
tages: Connexion and organisation, 629 (i; Sub- 
sidiary industries, 629 d. — Medvl. : settlc- 
rafnts qf Foreign artisans, 629 c ; Gilds, sy 
of, 403 c — Mechanics of Industry, and 
Equilibrium, W. S. Jevons on, 720 c ; and 
Total Utility, 720 d, 721 a. — Industry, 
Organisation of, Anc., divis. of employments, 
403 a ; Individualism and Socialism, views 
of, 402 d : Medvl., Gilds, Hanse, and Staple, 

403 c. Mod. : Interdependence of trades, 

404 be ; Localisation of employments, 403 d, 

404 a ; Specialisation of laJ}our and capital, 

Infants: Disabilitif's <?£, 404 d\ I’rotn. of, 

405 a. 

Inflation: U.S.A., 1862-1879, struggle between 
inflationists and advocates of resumption, 4Q| 
ah . — Inflation, Great Prit., r97-l6l9, W. S. 
Jkvons oft, 406 he ; and fluetnations of Prices, 
4^ d ) ; D. IlicAKDO on, 405 c ; Statistics 
^f, 1800-1821, 405 (?.—•- In crises, C.^ijolaw 

• V 91V- • 

Inheritance: Borough Eng., to foungest i^u, 
415 6 L Coparceners, 455 b ; •and Domicil, 


447 d, 455 c ; Entail, Eng. ,*49 aft ; EscH^eat, 
511 6; luher., Estate of, 408 ft, 646 d\ 
Fideicommi^um, 56 d ; Gavelkind, 188 a, 
455 ft ; J. B. A. Godin on, 217 ft ; position of 
Heir, 297 ft ; Heirlooms, 297 c ; Jus 
relictae, Sc. law, 499 ft ; Legacy, 689 d, 
.590 a; Legatum, Roman •law, .590 d\ 
Legitim, Sc. law, 692 a ; Majorat, 664 a ; 
Minorat, 770 c ; in Roman law, 408 c. 
Insurance : Fire, 410 ftr ; mutual, of Farmers' 
Organisations, U.S.A., 25 a. — Life, 410 ; 

and Luck, 618 C. Morris ou, 821 ft; 

Mutual, 419 ft ; of Slaves, anc., l09 d. 

Insurance, Life, Actuary, F. Haily on, 

416 ft; Bonus, 415 d, 417 ft; Contract of, 
law respecting, 416 c; En<l(nvtm*.nt assurances, 

417 t/ ; Hist, of, 411 aft ; and Mortality tables, 
411 <■(/ ; calcul. of Premium, 412 a-416 a; 
Reduced premium, 417 ft ; Theory of, 411 a- 
416 c . — Life Insurance Comjiamcs, Annuity 
business, 418 a ; and payment of Estate duty, 

418 a ; Financial position of, 418 ft. — ^Insur- 
ance, Marine, 410 a; Bottomry, loan on, 
409 (I ; and Canon law, 91 r ; Floating 
policy^ 91 he ; Foenus nauticum, 94 he, 
430 d ; Law of, 41 8 rf ; hist, of Lloyd’s, 410 ft, 
619 d . — Insurance, State, in Ger., agaiiust 
Accidents, 420 ft-421 c ; rnnee Bismarck and, 
875 d ; Hist, of, and socialism, 419 ft-420 a ; 
against Invalidity and Old Age, 421 c-423 a ; 
against Sickness, 420 ah . — Insurance, State, 
U.K., National llealtb, and Friendly Societies, 
871 hd, 872 ft-873 e ; against Unemployment, 
896 d-898 d ; war-ri.sk .scheme, 866 d. 

Integral Calculus, meth. of : 423 ft. 

Interdiction : Continental law, 425 c ; Sc. law, 
42.1 bed ; and Eng, family Settlement, 425 d. 
Interest : rel. to Exchange, value in, 434 c ; 
C. de S. do MoNTEsquiKD on, 809 c; Socialism, 
attitude of, ha-sed on I). Ricardo and A. Smith, 

434 d . — ^Int. and Profit, rate of, .1 . S. Mill 
on, 434 ft ; Icudency to Minimum, 434 aft. — 
Int., Rate of, causes determining, 427 a-428 ft, 

435 ft; and Equilibrium of supply and 
demand, 428 ft; D. Hume on variations in, 
342 ft ; J. Locke on, 632 c, 635 a ; Natural, 
J. Massif, ou, 707 ft ; Variations in, cau.ses of, 

428 ; the War an ' 622 c. Int., Theory 

of, Abstinence or waiting, 426 c, 427 d, 
428 a, 8^'8 d ; .and use of Capital as indirect 
meth. of Prodn., 427 ft ; Exploitation, 426 c, 
434 c ; and value of Future and Present 
goods, 427 a ; Labour, 426 c ; Productivity, 
426 ft, 434 hr . ; Marginal Productivity theory, 

iriNGFiELi) on, 917 d ; U.se, 426 ft. — -Int. 
and Usury, St. Thoma.s Aquinas on, 461 ft ; 
Aristotle on, 429 ; J. Bentham’s argument, 
433 d\ J. Calvin’s defence of, 432 c; J. 
Cameuarius on, 338 a ; evasion of Canon 
law against, 431 c7-432 c ; Sir J. Child on, 

432 opposed medvli Church, 431 a ; 
I DifF. Detv^en, 4*9 aft ; .J. fiuK on, contractus 

triniis, 435 d, 663 d ; ^ost - Con.stantiniaii 
Fathers on, 39 c ; ^ Ferrari on, 53 d ; 

G. D. Gaito on, 177 c : in Gretk law, 429 d ; 

H. Grotius on, 266 dl, 432 d ; J. Locke on, 

433 a; M. Luther on, 432 ftc,-i453 ft; S. 
Maffei ou, 436 a, *662 6 ; M. Mastrofini on. 


a/n,»n vjH, t^*-v i jaujuirrisuB, ae{«uoa oi, 
4r82 cdf 781 d, 782 a ; examined hy M. Mossk, 
820 ^ 828 b ; Pj^to on, 430 a ; Repeal of acts 
19th centy. , 438 d\KC. view, 436 6, 
456 b ; in ^man law, 429 6, 430 b ; C 
SiiLMAsmB on, 432 d ; J, C. L. a de Sismondi 
oi\, 434 d \ k. Smith on, 433 ahc ; A. U. J. 
Turgot on, 433 6c.-^ln,t, and Usury, Canon 
law based on Roman law, 430 d\ Con- 
sumptibles and fungibles, 169 c, 172 d, 843 c ; 
Damn^^m emergens, 431 aJ, GiO a ; Lucrum 
cessans, 431 ud, 620 a, G48 d, 735 d \ Mora, 
430 d^ 724 c, 813 a ; Mutuum, 843 c ; and 
Partnership, G20 b \ relative to Hank, 430 d. 
Interlopers ; Arguments lor and against, 437 h- 
438 tt ; E. Ind. Co. v. Sandys, 437 a ; lavoure«i 
under I’rotectorate, 43G d ; eoin])t‘titiou with 
Regulated and other liiuling Companies, 
43G cd. 

International Coinage : Commissions on, 
results of, 440 rf, 411 a ; and Decimal syst., 
441 he ; and Latin Union, 440 d. 
liiterimtional Courts: Hague Conferences and, 
885 nbd, 886 c-8S7 c. 

luicniatioual Labour Organisation, and agree- 
ments, 8 ah, 846 a/>, 915 oIhu 
International Law : recent developments, 898 d- 
905 a; Agents and iiustr. of w'arfare, 444 d, 

902 cd ; Blockade, 899 c-90] h ; oonihatants 
and non - combatants, 903 bed ; Deck ol 
London, 886 a, 899 cd, 901 h ; Deck of Paris, 
446 a ; Diplomacy, 443 b ; Enemy goods or 
property on land, 444 ft; Enemy goods at sea, 
nmritiino cajiture, 444 c, 899 cZed ; Enemy 
persons, position of, 444 a ; Equality, doc- 
trine of, 443 ft ; 11. Ghotius on, 265 c, 498 c ; 
Jus gentium, 497 ^^^499 a ; Licenses, 604 d ; 
military necessity, 904 hr ; Naturalisation 
and Jurisdiction, 442 c; Origin of, 441 d'. 
Paper blockade, 446 a ; Sanctions, 904 cd ; 
territorial Sovereignty, 442 ft ; Submarine war- 
fare, 899 ad, 901 aliai, 902 aft ; sujwrior orders, 

903 <f-904 ft ; War, preliminaries of, 443 ; 

War in the air, 903 ah ; on land, 902 c-9()3 a ; 
at sea, 899 a- 902 c . — International Law, 
Neutral States, and Blockade, eflective, 445 d- 
146 ft, 899 c-901 a ; Contraband trade, 415 
d, 899 c-901 a; Maritime capture, 445 6; 
Position of, 444 d, 445 a ; Unneutral service, 
146 6. — International Law, Private, 905 a- 
108 a ; Amendinent of, 449 ah ; Bankruptcy, 
i48c<^; Capacity, 447 ftc; Contract, Limita- 
ion, and Tort, 105 c, 448 ft, 608 ft ; Domicil ( 
nd Nationality, 105 ft, 447 ah, #05^ ct^; 
Toreign judgments and procedure, 105 d, 448 
!, 449 a ; Marriage and divorce, 105 ftc, 447 
d, 449 ft, 905 ft, 906 a ; Minors and lunatics, 
47 c, 905 6 ; Property and Will, 105 cd, 
47 d, 456 c ; uniformity of laws, 906 ft-908 a. 
— Intematifcal Law,^ Recognition, of 
;dlUgerency, of nation^ Independ-4l 

nee, 442 a. 

International TradqgpT. C. Cairnes on, 450 a, 
451 a ; ConMnental ^eory, 451 a ; and Cost, 
Comparative, 450 ft ; Eng. theory, and Free 
Trade, d, 451 a ; Good and evil results of, 
450 c ; advantage of, consists iii Imports, 450ft; 


#60 a; J. 8. on, 450^-461 a, 76# d" 
functiona of Money in, 460 d ; and of 
Precious metals, a Home on, 842 cOeci- 
procity theory, 13 ft, 146 d. • 
International Value : J. E. Cairnes on, 451 
tki ; eflucts of CompetHion, 452 ft ; and Cost 
of Prodn., 461 c ^ tfhd Demand. 451 cd • 
W. S. Jevons on, 452 ftc; X*S. MiLL-on| 
348 c, 451 d-452 c, /Ol c; effects of extension 
of Trade, 452 a. • 

International Working Men’s Assoc. : Anaj;- 
ebism and M. Hakowin, 4!i3 aft ; Hist, ^of, 
452 d-453 667 a ; and K. Marx, 452 d, 

704 d ; and Socialism, scientific, 453 a; and 
Kng. Trade Unions, 453 abc. 

IntestatL* Succession : Em;, law, 455 ft. 
Investment: Foreign, of IJ.K., statistics, 
lOOftft ; ill Foreign undertakings, 457 ft ; effects 
of, and Luxury, 654 be ; in existing enter- 
]>rises, ellects on Money Market, 457 ft ; 
limited hy Property, 456 c\ ami Saviaps, 
456 cd. ^ 

Irelaml, econ. condition of, Sir U. J. Kane on ; 

a 60K. - < 

“Iron law” of Wagese Fallacy of, 17 u' ; F, 
LasSxXLLK on, 204 ft, 567*^/, 5C8 a ; F. Vu^l 
on, 157 ft. 

IsELiN, L : on Imp6t Unique, 460 a ; infl. of 
F. Quesnay on, 200 6, 459 d. 

IsNAHb, A. N., ou Mathematical Meth. : 460 ftc. 
IsoIxA, F. : on exceptions to Free Trade, 460 c ; 

on Intrinsic Value of Money, 460 c. 

Italian Sch. of Economists : in the last 25 
years, 908 ft-912 c ; St. Antoninus on Wealth, 

461 he ; St, 'J'homas Aquinas on Usury, 461 ft ; 
and Austrian Sch., 468 d, 909 r; C. B. 
Beooahia on Divis. of Labour, 464 a ; G. 
Botero on Population, 462 a ; A. Buoggia 
on princ. of Taxation, 463 6 ; 1). Caraj’a on 
'jjaxation, 461 rf; B. Davanzati on Curr., 

462 ft ; and Distr. of wealth, 464 6 ; 
Eclecticism, 18th centy,, 464 ft ; F. Ferrara 
on Rent and Value, 46f> c \ ami Final Utility, 
909 a ; F. Gaijani ou Curr. and Free I^ade, 

462 ft, 463 a ; A. Gknovesi on Merc. Syst., 

463 a ; and Greniers d’abondanr/Si 462 d ; 
P. GuiuciAuniNi on Taxation, 461 d ; and 
social condition of Italy, 465 ac ; Lilierol School 
and State - intervention School, 908 c-909 ft; 
N. Macchiavelli on Gov., 461 d ; A. Messe- 
daglia on Population, 467 c ; Mod. develop- 
ments, 468 be ; and Optimism, 466 d ; O. 
Gktes on Capital anl Population, 464 d, 

465 6 ; F. Petrarch on Gov,, 461 c ; and P.E.,( 

Ifinded propertfV syst., 4^ a; W agrarian 
Protn., 463 a; P. L. EE., 

466 ft ; G. ScARUKPt ou Bimevcvdjfm, 462 ft ; 
A. Serua on International ^ade and 
Money, 462 c; Socialism and, 91Orf-011«ft; 

t compd. with Socialists of the Chair, 464, c ; 
theory of Valud, 463 cd. 


Jakor L. H. von, follower of A. Smith; iTl^ 
aiANNK?, C. : on Meth. of P.E., 471 d, 472^ ; 
Socialism, 472 a. 

Jiiprus, J. ; place in Fr. School, 870 a. 

Jknkin, U. U. ‘F. ; o£r Consamers’ Kept, iTO o ; 



demand and mpplT, 473 6c; 
flections, ttluatn. of demand aud price, 
4^a ; Higgling of market, 8t)4 d, 305 a ; 

and demand, law of, 473 6c ; Time- 
labour* syst., 473 c. 

Fennings, R. : on Dimin. Utility, law of, 474 
a ; expression of dbon. theories by Figures, 
474 6: Luxury, 4A%; Satiable wants, law 
^f, 583 d ? Taxation on employment <>l' men, 
474 6. 

iBVONS, W. S. ; 'J\ C. Hanktei.p’r anticipation of 
» his views, 583 d ; on Bimetallism, 476 cd ; 
JDeductive Metli.,A76 a, 746 d ; invd. phnisc 
“Degree of utility,” 583 h ; Dimin. utility, 
law of, 583 h ; Econ. aci., as calculus of 
human satisfactions, 177 v ; Equilibrium ami 
Mechanics of Indiatry, 7‘-i0 c ; Exchange, 
^477 cd ; Factory Acts, 477 a ; Final utility 
and value, 59 f/, 60 691 f/, 857 cd ; Graphic 

Meth., u.se ol, 253 bd ; Indifference, law of, 
31^7 477 d^ 583 c\ Inductive Meth., 476 

; Inflation, Creat Brit., 1797-1819, 406 he ; 
International value, 452 he. \ Intrinsic 
value, 456 a\ Labour, 516 a laissez- 
faire, ^36 cd\ Logical incth., 475 c^76«, 
637 c-638 h ; Mathffcmatical Meth., 476 he ; 
#J''liltiplicaAion of Services and Divis. of 
Labour, 828 h ; Periodicity of Crises and 
sunspots, tentative hypothesis, 253 h, 349 <7, 
470 c ; State control, dist. fr. State iiianage- 
ineiit, 477 a ; Tabular stan., i7G c] Trade 
Unmns, 477 b ; Utility, direct and indirect, 
889 6, 917 ; Value as cause of wages, 478 a ; 
Wages, docti'. of Fr. Sch., 158 a. 

Jews ; enmity of niedvl. Baron.s, 479 d ; attitude 
of Churcli, 480 h, 481 a ; FA])ulsinu fr. Eng., 

481 6, 730 h\ supcrse(le<l by Italian money- 
lemlers, 481 h, 638 d ; King’s cattle, 506 d ; 
depdiideiice on King, 479 6 ; organised by 
Ricliard ]., 4i9 a; Loyal insurers, before 1194, 
478 o. 638 d ; results of Edward l.’s#laws 
against Usury, 480 he. — Jews, Houses ^'»r 
converted, and Etlward 1., 483 ed ; Henry 
Ill.’s provision for, 483 b. — Jews, Justices of, 
and Exchequer, 481 d ; Executive functions, 

482 c , Fi; cal fuiiction.s, 482 6 ; Judicial func- 
tions, 482 u ; Status, 482 d. 

Johnson’, S. : on Commerce, 485 a ; Middle- 
man, 485 h ; transition from a Natural to a 
Moneyed economy, 485 h. 

Joint Family, Ind. : 486 a. 

Joint Products • J. S, Mill on value of, 485 d ; 

conditions determining Value, 485 d. 

Jones, R. : on Dimill, returns, law of, 490 c ^ 
importance of Experience, 490 6 ; and early 
Eng. Historical Sch., #1 a ; on primitive 
F.E* 490 tfflent, 310 cd, 490 c ; crit. of 
D. IllOAKDO, 490 h-. 

JOURDAN, A. : on Econ. Sci. hi rel. to sci. of 
law, 491 c ; econ. functions of State, 491 6. 
J#umeyman : Compagnonnages or Journey- 
men’s societies, 212 c, 492 be ; re;, to Gilds^* 
491 d, 492 a ; Medvl. pu.sitiuii of, 491 d ; Mod: 
rtlrvivals, 492 a. ^ 

^VRLLANOS, G. M. do: on Enclosure^ 493 r-, 
^Free 'Irade infom, 493 c ; Ormios or Span. 

craft gilds, 493 6. * * • 

Jtfty: ^ist. of, Eng., 49d a; Scot., 497 a. — 


Jury, Mod. practice, Eng., 496 c ; ^cot., 

^ 496 rf. ' ^ , 

266 6, 498* a; Inter^tiomil Law, 266* 6^ 
498 e . — Jus gentium dist. fr. Jus nsCturale, 
by Ecclesiastical writers, 498 6; by Roman 
jurists, 498 a. * 

Jus naturae, Jus naturale, Natural law or 
right : St. Iliomas Aqtjinah on, 498 6, 499 a ; 
Aiuhtotle on, 498 a ; H. Gkotius on, 266 be, 

498 e ; J. Locke on, 634 b ; N. Malebranchk 
on, 665 d ; and Mark syst., 693 Physio- 
crats’ theory of, 497 c, (>65 d. 

JusTi, J. H. G. von: on Finances, 500 a; 
earliest systematic writer on P.E. in Gcr., 199 d, 

499 d. 

I Kant, J. : on Evolution, 502 b ; Silver the best 
money, 502 a ; cornpd. with A. Smith, 501 c ; 
on Society, 501 d. 

Kkli.ey, W. D. : on Curr., 503 h ; Protn., U.S.A., 
503 a. 

Kkussbboom, W. : on Life tables, 504 b. 

Kind, payments in : Barter, 504 cd ; Metay- 
age, 504 d ; .1. S. Mh.l on, 505 a ; A. Smith 
on, 504 d, 505 a ; Truck sy.st., 504 d, 638 a, 
845 a. 

King, ()., opposition to treaty of Utrecht (1713) : 
505 <if>. 

King, G. : on Population, Statistics of, 320 d, 
505 c-506 a ; on Price of corn and deticient 
harvest, 606 6. 

Klook, K., on Taxation : Fines on criminals, 
508 6. 

Kraus, C. J., follower of A. Smith : 513 ab. 

Labour: di.st. fr. Capital, 615 c ; Combination 
of, Ihiuce Bihiuarck and, 875 d ; J. S. MiLii 
on, 758 d ; Demand for, Municipal and 
Government Trading, 922 cd, 923 ab ; 
Labour Department, hist, and functions, 
519 6c ; a Discommodity, 616 a, 691 6 ; 
H. H. Gossen on theory ot, 232 be ; I). Hume 
oil, 341 d ; Immigrant, 101 6, 358 c-359 d ; 
law of Increase of, J. 8. Mill on, 758 li ; W. S, 
Jevons on, 616 a ; J. Locke on, 516 6f, 634 c ; 
J. B. M‘OuLrx)CH on, 515 6c, 516 a ; light to 
whene Produce o;, A Mengku on, 920 be ; 
J. B. Say on, 515 ; W. N. Senior on, 

515 d 516 a ; A. Smith on, 515 be ; prodn. 
of Utility, 516 6 ; as sourco of Value^ K. 
Marx on, 705 a . — Labour and Capital, 
Antithesis, fallacy of Co-operative view, 
518 c; real as regards Distr., 517 d; Eam- 
jugi of management a species of wages, 
61 7 a ; considerations again.st use of : functions 
of Employer in mod. industry, 517 a; errors 
resulting fr., and Factory Acts, 618 6 ; unreal 
as regards Prodn., 517 c ; Socialism, fallacy 
in view, 518 d; errors resulting from, and 
Stri^Les, 618 6^^DiviBirll of Labour, C. B. 
BECCABia on, 464 a ; aifd^yree Trade, 144 a ; 
.and Industrial revolution, 400 c ; and lnt<#- 
dependence of indusiiiiPB, 404 be ; and Local- 
isation of Industry^ 628 dfA. H. Mullkb 
on, 827 d ; and Multiplication of Services, 
W. S. Jevons and R. Whatelt(^, 828 6. — 
Labour Exchaflge, R, Owen’s,, and experf 
• • 
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521 a; and i)rop(fsal ior Curr. based on labour, 

620 d, 622 he ; and Federal fCo-operation, 

621 be ; and doctrine of labour as source of 
Wealth, 620 b , — Labour Exchange Notes, 
causes of Failure, 622 be ; Hist, of, 522 b ; 
Princ. on wh* based, 622 h . — Labour Ex- 
changes, 897 a, 912 6-914 c.— Female 
Labour, effects, 60 6; 18th centy., 49 c; 
effects of Factory Syst., 49 d ; Statistics, 
1850-1911, 49 (i, 60 a; 1801, 1911, 854 d ; 
1914, 1918, 866 a . — Forced Labour, Pisadv., 

90 d, 99 0 ; aiu*. E^ypt, 97 6. Corvde : mod. 

Egypt, 97 d, 98 c ; and Prestation, Er., 97 c ; 
and Suez Canal, 98 d. — Foreign Labour, 
Baking trade, 101 d ; Boot trade, 101 d ; 
Cabinet-making, 102 ct; Cheap, arguments for 
and against, 103 rt-106 Superior (ihisses of, 

econ. view, 102 Tailoring, 102 6. Hours 

of Labour, Colonies, 334 «6 ; Eeon. view of, 
333 c ; Eight Hours’ day, 846 a , ; Anstrali.'i, 
333 c, 334 a ; and Factory Acts, 333 d, 
585 d, 846 a ; Lawful Hours, 914 c-916 a ; 
Ger. Sch. of P.E. and, 876 a ; WedvL, 
J. E. T. Ro( 3H!W’ theory, 333 c \ Kegnlu. 
under Elizabeth, 333 d ; in Utopia^ 333 d, 

817 c. Labour, Mobility of, restrd. by 

Custom, 525 br\ between Employments, 

525 d, 626 a ; under Industrial regime, 525 c ; 
between Localities, 450 a, 526 h ; J. S. Miul on, 

526 d ; A. Smith on, 526 d. — Labour, Organ- 
isation of, 61 9 rt ; F. F. La Fauki.le on, 632 

he, Labour Organisation, Intennitional, 8(/6, 

846 a6, 91 5 ahe , — Productive and Unproduc- 
tive Labour, J. R. M‘(hTLLOCH on, 663 d ; J. S. 
Mill on, 767 768 d ; and Personal Services, 

or immaterial Goods, 230 6. — Rent, Labour, 
Conmiutation of, effect on Manor as ecou. unit, 
28 6, 54 d, 685 d-68G e. — Restrictions on 
Labour, Factory Acts, 6 od, 400 d, 621 d, 
846 a ; Gilds, 709 c ; Shop Hours Acts, 384 «, 
916d-9]6 «; Trade Unions. 636 d, 537 a. 
— Labour, Skilled, dist. tr. Capital, 516 c, 
627 be ; as Fixed capital, A. Smith on, 
627 b ; Increase of, and irnlustrial development, 

627 e, 628 d ; effect of Machinery, 627 d- 

628 c ; and Unskilled, 526 d, 627 a . — Labour 
Statutes, Medvl., 629 abed; Mod., 5^1 abe; 
under Tudors, 240 d, 241 «, 630 abed, 691 b, 
— Labour as measure of Value, T. R. 
Malthus on, 674 b . — Labour, Wages of, 
dependent on Value, M. LoNa^'IEI.D on, 918 a. 
— Labour a.s .source of Wealth, Sir T, Mouk 
in Utopia on, 818 a ; Sir W. 1’kttv on, 818 a. 

Jiabour Exchanges, 897 a, 912 6-914 c. ^ 
Labourer: Lal)Ourer, legal rel. to Employer, 5236- 
524 c, 638 a ; Shitutes defining, 624 c-626 6 . 
Laciioix, E, de : on Free Trade, 532 a ; on 
Taxation, 531 d. 

Laissez-Faire : R. L. de V. de P. d’AuGENSON 
on. 339 a, 534 <•; W. Ba(^.|OT on, 536 c ; F. 
Bam’Iat on, 289*j|^;i|J. Bkntham ^i, 535 cd; 
IP. Boisouillkhr^ on, 534 c; F. Bowen on, 
539 cd ; J. E. CAiup^ on, 536 6, 537 a ; H. 
C. Cabby on, <»39 c ; in Ephem^rides, 534 d ; 
B. Franklin on, 12^ d; and Free Trade 
movemenlf«635 d*; C. M. V. do Coubnay 
on, 156 Cv 236 «, 684 6; feriod, 19th centy,, 
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ab; and Humanism, 339 W. S. Jk^ns 
on, 536 cd; J. Lalorou, 641 6; F. Lassali^ on, 
667 d; F. Le Gendre on, 534 be, 592/11; T. 
E. Clilfe liESLTK on, 536 6d ; and Manchester 
Sch., 679 a ; B. Mandeville on, 635 ab ; 
and Merc. Syst., 727 n \ J. S. Mill on, 762 
d ; Physiocrats on, f 3^ 6-535 u ; 1), Ricardo 
on, 535 c ; A. Smith on, 339 a, o85 6*’; Span. 
Sch. on, 120 d ; and Strikes, 537 a; W. T. 
Thornton on, 536 c; and hgi.sl. ky Trades 
Unions, 536 d, 537 a ; and Icgisl. on Wages^ 

536 d. Laissez-FaiiN in Ajjjet., Early Seh«' 

on, 539 c ; New Sch., 539 d-5l06. — Laissez- 
Faire, LcgiKlative intoricivneo with, in Aincr., 
540 c ; Contract, 538 d ; Education, 638 e ; 
])aymi;nl of wages in^Kind, 638 a.\ Po.st- 
office monopoly, 638 <i ; Railwa.ys, 638 16 ; 
Rent and Allotment, 638 e ; Shipjnng laws, 
637 d ; laws on Town life, 537 6 . 

Lalor, j. : on intlnx of Gold, 1862, 5i\ a; 

Laissez-faire, 64 1 6. i 

Land : Bocland, 9 1 d, 300 d, 609 6 ; Eminent 
Domain, 646 c ; Entail, 49 «, .646 a ; and 
%F’s,Nhe three, ] a ; and Fair Ren4 Id, 12 
6; and Feudalism, 643 6, 646 d ; Folklund, 
94 d, 609 6 ; Fr. .syst. of inhere, olijcctions tff. 
816 c; as basis of Gov., .1. JJariunctok’s 
Oceana, 290 c; Irish, .and Griffith’s valua- 
tion, 263 6; econ. importance of, 646 6 ; 
Mobilisation of land, M. FoNKukDE on, 95 a; 
Ital. Sch. of P.E. on, 910 e ; public loans 
on security of. Mortgage Banks, 8L3 ah ; 
Public, U.S.A., origin and disposal of, 663 c; 
most .satisfactory source of Revenue, 67 c ; 
an<l Sale, free, 2 he ; Servitudes and Ease- 
ments, 64(1 be ; Transfercnci' of rights in, 
646 d, 617 a. — Land syst. in Amern. 
Colonie.s, lights of Indians, 667 d ; New Eng., 
small freeholds ,aiid village communities, 
ahe ; Quit rent, 667 r ; tenure by 
Socage, 566 d; Sub grants, 667 a; Viiginia, 
large holdings, 668 bed, 626 c . — Land 
Banks : Advantsiges, 823 d ; J. Asoill’s 
.scheme, 564 d ; riv.alry with Bank of Eng., 
664 h ; N. Barron’s, 664 d ; assoc, of 
Borrowers, Ger., 822 cd; J. ^biisdtiE’s 
•scheme, 664 e; 11. CHAMiiERr.EN’s scheme, 
563 d-664 c ; Credit Foncier, Fr., 823 c ; J. 
Gray on, 18th centy., 267 c ; assoe. of Lenders, 
Ger., 823 a ; I7th centy. sdiemes, 664 cd ; 
under State control, Ger., 822 c-823 b. — 
Land Companies ami ('oloni.satiori, 644 b; 
Financial agencies, 544 <1; ami Mines, 644 he. 
— Crown Lands ; Foreshore, 107 ah ; and c 
Forfeiture, 119, c. HoMings ^ Land, 
Aiiglo S.'ixon .syst., 320 a ;^'Er > ceility.,cjG. 
Kin(.’s e.stim.ate, 326 d ; effect ui Napoleonic 
w.ars, 821 d ; Statistics, 321 ac, 322 ae . — 
Effects of Enclosures, 16th ceuty., 320 c ; 
il8th centy., 321 h . — Large, Advantages 9!, 

I 223 a, 402 a; A. Smith on, 82*4 d ; A. 

• Young on, 322 d. — Small, in Fr., - 

Arguments for, 815 d, 816 a; Statistics 
• of, 8^1 (fJtc . — Land Legisl., Irish, cau.scs ^f 
Agrarian trouble, 547 d-5<i3 c ; En^aunberetf 
J4ijt;itcs Aclli^548 d, 549 a; W. .N. IIanoOCK 
on, 278 d ; coiiversioA of Tenant into Propricfft.R’, 



549 d-560 bo, — SuggMtioifr for Beform : 
SmpensfttiA, 547 tliie three, 647 

5^549 be; Land, Nationalisation of, 547 

c ; niT^tiplication of Proprietors, 647 be. 

Land, Nationalisation of, aud Compensa- 
tion, 647 c, 651 (/, 552 a; and Fixity of 
tenure, 662 6c; H.^koboe’s proposal, 543 d, 
663 813 cd; G8r. Sch. of P.E. and, 

C6 be; and Increment, the unearned, as 
subject for taxation, 382 d, 550 (i?-55i 6, 
875 S. Milt/s proposal, 383 6, 551 c, 

► 763 h ; Results of, M2 d ; and 1). Ricaudo’s 
doctrine of R%nt, 55(r«. — Land, Ownership or 
Property in, Absolute, Roman law of, 543 a ; 
Common, 542 d, 543 a ; Divided, 2 cd. 


Land, and Peasant proprietors, 421 c, 549 
d, 566 ah ; aud divisiin in Fr., Morcellement, 
^14 — Land Registration, 547 a ; Acts 

of 1862, 1875, and 1897, reasons for failure, 
566 be, 656 ab ; Fiiirolments, statute of, 654 d ; in 
If., 554 c ; and multiplieatiou of Ih-oprietors, 
•556 h ; importance to land Transfer, 543 </, 554 
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Mercers' Co. : 728 d-729 c ; and Bank of Eng., 

729 ft ; and E. Ind. Co. • 729 ft ; and Merchant 
Adventurers' Co., PJ9 a. 

Merchant Adventurers’ Co. : d, 1^ c, 

436 cd, 729 a, 731 a ; and Hanseatic Lea^e, 
283 d. ^ 

Merchant Taylors’ Co. : 492 d. « 

Merchant or Trading CoippanieM : compd. vptfl 
industrial Gilds, 212 ftc, 699 c; Hist, of, 436 
d ; competition with Interlopers, 436 cd : A. 
Mohellet on, 819 ftc; Regulated and jnt.- 
stk., 437 ftc. 

Merchants : and Bank of Eng., 731 ft, — Mer- 
chants, Alien, medvl., nnd Carta Mneatoria 
of 1303, 106 c, 281 ft, 731 d, 732 a ; the Hanse, 
279 a, 731 d, 732 a, 733 hi ; protcctuil hy 
Mmjtm Carta, 106 ft, 731 c ; Prosperity dm’j|^)g 
Wars of the Roses, ^32 c ; opposition of 
ch;^ere(i Towns, 106 ft, 731 d ; and Trade, 
foreign, regulns. of, 106 aft; IHiJlor legist 
against, 732 d, 733*. ft — Merchants, Eng. 
Medvl., causes of Hovelopnieifl, 14th centfi , 

730 ft ; royal Financiers in succHission to Italians, 
730 c ; Functions, 729 d, 730 a ; Merchant 
Adventurers’ Co., 731 a; Staple syst., 730 
aJtd, 731 a ; Sir R. Whittincton, 729 a ; 
Wool trade, 14th centy., 730 he. 

Merchants’ Petition of 1820 : on Fre4' Trade 
and reciprocity, 678 c, 734 ft ; on Protn., 
734 a ; T. Tooke, 678 c, 733 d. 

Metayage: 1 d, 28 a; and Cottiers, J, S. 
Mill on, 759 d ; compd. with Fennage, 738 a ; 
A. E. P. Gasi akin on, 186 d ; and Kind, 
payments in, 504 d ; Mor.al inlt claimed for 
practice, 738 d-739 ft ; in W. Indies, 739 ftc. 

Metric syst.; luethod of Oaleut, Fr., 750 ftc; 
in Eng., hi.st of nioveinent, 749 afted ; in Fr., 
hist, ot, 749 d-751 a ; International conven- 
tion, 1875, 751 ft. ^ 

Middleman: Co-operation and reduction in 
iiumlKjr of, 754 a ; S. Johnson on, 4^5 a ; 
Necessity of, 754 a. r 

Mill : dist. fr. Factory, 754 d ; and Factory 
syst., 754 cd. 

Mill, Jamas : on Exchange, 755 6 ; Geometrical 
or deductive meth., 637 d, 756 a ; on Money 
as commodity, 755 6 ; Value, 755 d. 

MiLfi, J. S. : Agents of Prodn., increase of, 
762 a ; A priori meth'., 757 ftc ; on Capital, 
87 d, 758 ft ; Capital, law of increase of, 769 a% 
Chemical (ernin]it''>^l) meth.^acaulM^, 637 d ; 
Combination and wages, tU-" f^fenMe of 
Communism, 7^^oc ; on Compeiiti#n, 762 e ; 
rifl. of A. Comte pn, 757 c ; on Consumption 
jis motive to prodn., 757 a, 758 ftc ; Cost of 
Prodn., and value, 766 ftc, 760 d ; Deductive 
Meth., 747 a ; Deductive Meth.,*direct and 
indirect, 638 a ; Diffic. of attainment, 760 d ;• 
law^r Dimin. returns, 769 a ; Distr., I&9 ft ; 

' Fair Rents, 12 c; on econ. Fallacies, 111 ft { 
Free Trade, 144 ft ; Govi^ 762 c ;<^Gr<ws aw 
met, 264* 768 d ; Higgling of Market, 

305 a ; and Histdlrical Meth., 75f d ; liA of 



teypobUeedv, ^proximatlve, 349 c ; use of ] 
^ypoilieaiaftXnastrative, 848 c ; on Income 
taij^ differenUaly 877 c proposal for taxation 
on Ihcilment, the unearned, 383 6, 551 c, 
763 h *on Indirect Taxation, 388 ahc ; under- 
valued Inductive Meth., 391 6 ; on rate of 
Int. and profit, 434 & ; International Trade, 
450 a, 451 a, 761 d ;»Intemational Value, 
^48 c, 45t d-Wl c, 761 c ; W. S. Jevons’ crit. 
of, 452 c ; on Joint Products, 485 d ; Kind, 
paymeiits in, 505 a ; future of LalKuiriug 

• classes, 762 b ; Laissez-faire, 762 d\ Logic 

* ,and P.E.,*637 f^o38 A; Luxury, 653 (/, 

654 h ; Mdtayage and Cottiers, 759 d ; 
Minimum of Subsistence, 7 69 d ; Monopoly, 
712 Ac, 805 d ; National Debt and National 
Income, 893<i-894#; Peasant proprietors, 
•549 d\ P.E., 763 c; Productive Labour, 
757 a, 758 d ; Profit, 434 A, 757 «, 760 A ; 
Property, 574 759 c; Protn., 762 d\ 

<|uant. theory of Money, 761 «A ; Rent, 
^^60 c ; Socialism, 763 a\ douhlu Stan., 761 
A ; Stationary state, 762 A ; Taxation, 762 
c; Trade, firodoinof, 757 a ; Value, uieasure 
of, 7''F«A; Wages, 757 a, 760 A 
Jund, tlieory ot, *7^0 a, 763 «, 769 d\ 
li^W ‘I'dth, 787 ud. — J. H. Mill on Labour, 
Conil)iu!iti(‘ii of, 758 d ; law of liiorcase of (of 
population), 758 d\ Labour, Mobility of, 
525 d. 


Mines, Eng. : Coal, liist. of, 766 a ; formerly 
proueity of Crown, 765 A ; Labour in, legisl. 
on, 0 a, 7 766 ah, 845 a ; truiihl'erred to Laml- 

owuers, 1688, 765 c ; spet’ulation in, H. G. 
Macnah on, 660 d ; attempts to discover 
Precious metals, 765 a, 766 a . — Mines and 
Minerals, Exhaustion of, (Joal, petroleum, 
etc... 767 c ; Metals not jirecious, 767 Ac ; etfecls 
on National prosperity, 768 ah ; Ornamental 
minerals, 767 d, 768 a ; Precious metals, 
766 d, liii a ] a question only of Time, 766 nl. 
Minimum of Subsistence : l‘\ Lahsallb » 

769 d ; T, R. IVlAi/rnus on, 769 c ; J. S. Mill 
on, 769 d ; D. Kicaudo on, 769 c ; A. Smith 
on, 769 A ; A. R. d. Tokoot on, 769 A : and 
Wages Fund, 769 A-770 A. 

Minimum Wage, legal : 855 hd, 856 ah, 86: d. 
Mint : Brassage, 134 A, 800 c ; mint price of 
Bullion, 774 ; in Colonies, 771 d, 772 «A ; 

mint par of Exchange, Kur. ami Ameru. 
states, 773 d ; Gold, and Free coinage of, 
ostab. 1666, 134 Ac; Hist, of, 770 c? ; Journey, 
491 c ; Mintage, free, 774 A; functions of 
Moneyers, 799 a.-*— Mint, Coinage, cliargeff 
' for, 134 d, 774 ab\ Colonial, 771 c; Gold, 
771 a ; Met^^ etc., 771 4 ; token Silver and 
fJron^r^Y'rlc, 772 ^--Mint, Seignorage, 
Gold, Hist, of, 131 A^ource of Profit to Fr. 
kings, 618 c ; Silver seiguojage, ou'%ken 
^Iver since 1816, 800 c. — Mint, U.S.A,, 

• copper and nickel, 773 a; Gold, 772 4 ;; 

Silver, ;72 cd ; Statistics of, 778 o. • 

Mir; 77icd. 

MllfcSiBBATJ, V. R., Marquis d(‘ : on Ag^ulture, 
0m77fi abed ; on Dime Royale, 372 c ; Icmler 9f 
Eoonoiliste8,*775 aAc ; articles in £ph6- 
mdrides,^77 c; L. de LoM^f^fs’s bioginphy 
63g d ; on Populatitm as source of wealth. 


787 a, 776 a ; infl. by Quxsnay, W5 a, 

77 6 bai ; on Taxation, t'h^arie de Vlm.p6t, • 
777 aJlK • 

Mishblden, E., on decay of Eng. Trade: 778 d. 

Mississippi Co. ; 576 d ; scheme, J. Law’s, 570 d. 

MoLiNiBUS, C., attack on c^onist doctr, of 
Usury : 432 cd, 781 c?, 782 a. 

Moncaua, S. de, on ecou. decay of Spain, 18th 
centy. ; 783 oA. 

Monetary Conferences, International : Brus- 
sels, 1892, called on Bimetallism by U.S.A., 
786 <dtcd ; A. Soetbeeu’s proposjij for with- 
drawal ot small gold coins, 786 cd. — Paris, 

1 867, and Five-Franc piece as denominator, 
common, 784 cd ; and Gold as iiiteruational 
stan., 440 d, 571 c, 784 hd ; called by Latin 
Union and Fr., 783 d. — J’aris, 1878, called 
on Bimetallism by U.S.A., 785 aAc; on 
bimerallic Ratio of Exchange, 785 Ac; on 
free coinage ot Silver, 785 Ac. — I’aris, 1881, 
called on Bimetallism by Fr. and U.,S.A., 441 
A, 78.5 d. 

Monetary Syst. : of Cliarleniagne, 617 d, 618 a ; 
Fr. inedvl.,618 A ; ot Revolution, Fr., 619 a. 

Money: Aiu^totle on. 795 A ; and Bank Act of 
1844, 795 d ; Bank Note reganlcil as, 791 cd, ; 
Bill, lu Parlt,, 798 rf; Bimetallism ami price 
of, 795 a; P. BoiscunLi-KHEUT on, 155 A; of 
Convention, dangers of, 791 d-798 a; Credit 
and credit inslr. excluded fr. category of, 790 c- 
791 c ; and Curr. doctr., T. Tookk on, 795 c; 
as stan. of Deferred payments, 790 c, 793 d, 
794 a ; as Denominator, common, of value, 
789 cd, 793 abed ; Fixed incomes and varia- 
tioms in value of, 88 d ; W. Fleetwood on 
changes in value of, 89 c ; M. Gaiuiati on 
tueory of, 185 fZ ; Ger. Sch. of P.E. on, 875 
A, 876 a ; S. de Cuamont on theory of, 250 a ; 
Gresham’s Law, limits to operation, 794 Ac ; 
inconv, paper, A. Hamilton on, 795 a ; Ital. 
Sch. of P.E. on, 909 d ; ami International 
trade, A. Seihia on, 462 c, 651 d ; Intrinsic 
value of, F. Isola on, 460 c ; Iron and Steel 
used as, 458 a, 788 c ; Kacorawns, gold wire 
used as, ,501 a ; paper, U.S.A., J. J. Knox on, 
512 A, 796 a ; C. Mancini on, 681 a ; J. 
Mi^siE on, 708 « ; as Measure of Value, 
dih^lv. of term, 7*-.' f 793 bed; as common 
Medium of Exchange, 789 abd, 791 c-793 a ; 
Metals used a.s, 788 c-789 a ; G. Montanabi 
on, 462 A, 808 cd ; L. A. Moratobi on, 841 
c; Non-mctallic substances u.sed as, 788 aA ; 
N. Oresme on, 155 A, 795 A ; and Suspn. of 
specie payments by Bank of Fr., W. Baoehot 
fin Effects of, 793 a ; Tokens, limitation of 
silver coins to, 616 d ; A. Walker on, 796 a ; 
as national Wealth, J. G. Leib on, 592 c . — 
Money of Account, Colonies, early Brit., 
i96f<f ; Eur. countries, 796 A ; Great Brit., 796 
Ac ; (thinese Mace, 658 a . — Money as Com- 
mo^ty, James^liLL on,7 554 — Money, effects 
of Debamement on valns^f, Comphite, 794 cd ; 
Paitial, 794 Ac ; I). Ricardo on, 794 hcd.-^ 
Money, Functions d ; D. ilUMBon, 342 

rt, 795 c ; in Inter^ational'Trade, 460 d ; 
J. liOCKK on, 635 «A ; Sir T. More on, in 
Clopia, 817 d; G. Scaruffi tfli, 795 b . — 
Hftrd Money, U?S. A. , 287 a . — Ideal Monejf 



OUPT. : 853 6c ; Y. Eliot 353 6, 793 d ; 
G. Wilson on, 363 6, 793 m — Money of 
Account; in Banks, early Enr., 353 a; 
based on Index numbers, 353 6 ; Sir J. 
Steuaut’b, o%Bimetallic basis, 368 a ; Sir J. 
Stbdart’s, in Ind., 363 a, 795 he. — Money, 
Legal tender, Eng,, 590 6; Irel. and Scot., 
590 b ; Keqnirements for, 690 c ; U.S.A., 590 
c . — Money Market, Bank of Eng., 797 a6, 
798 «6c ; Discount houses and bill brokers, 
797 cd; «Jnt.-8tk. Bunks, 797 be; Mercantile 
houses, 797 a ; Stk. Ex., 797 a ; Money of, 
Wealth in least specialised form, 798 be ; 
Working of, 797 <7-798 b. — Quant, theory of 
Money, d ; K. Menger and, 921 a ; J. 
S. Mill on, 761 ab. — Rapidity of circ. of 
Money, J. Locke on, 635 b. — Money, the 
best, Silver, I. Kant on, 502 a. — Money, 
“state-born,” 876 a. — Money, Value (»f, 
governed by Demand and supply, 790 ab ; 
Primitive, and cost of prodn., 790 h. 
Moneyers: Medvb, position of, 799 abc; 

functions in Mint, 799 a. 

Monometallism ; compd. with Bimetallism, 
801 bt'd . — Monometallism, Gold, A. Soet- 
BKER and, 786 cd ; tendency of Western nations, 
801 d . — Eng. syst., 799 d ; Arguments for 
and against, 800 <7-801 c ; e.stab. by 2nd Earl 
of Liverpool, 221 <7, 616 <7, 800 c. — Mono- 
metallism, Silver, in East, 801 <7 ; hist, of, in 
Eng., 800 (djc ; J. Locke on, 635 <7-636 <;. 
Monopoly; A. A. Cournot on, where advan- 
tageous to public, ami mathematical meth., 
712 be, 806 b ; under Stuarts, and Gov. reguln. 
of industry, 241 6, 802 <<7 ; H. Grotius on, 
266 d ; J. S, Mill on, 712 be, 805 <7 ; Muni- 
cipal, 922 d, 923 b, 924 cd ; One-sided, ex- 
change, value in, under, 805 <7 ; effect on 
Prices, 806 abed ; I). Bioardo on, 805 <7, 806 
a ; W. N. Senior on, 805 <7 ; A. Smith on, 

805 <7, 806 a ; State, as source of revenue, 
69 d ; Two-sided, exchange, value in, under, 

806 b. — Monopolies, if.S.A., Cuuse.s and 
results of, 804 <7-805 a ; Farmers’ Organisa- 
tions and, 851 7< ; Minority benefited by, 806 d ; 
“ Natural,” railw^s, telegraphs, etc., ^08 a- 
804 a ; capitalists’ Trusts, Stan. Oil Co.,' 04 he. 

Monroe doctr., hist, and ellects : 807 «-808 b. 
MoNTCHiitlTiEN, A. de, originator of name of P.E. : 
155 a, 808 <7, 809 <i. 

MoNTEstiUiKU, C. deS., Baron de ; on Commerce, 
809 c ; Farming of taxes, 33 c ; Immaterial 
laws, 809 b ; Income, surplus, taxation on, 
809 <7; Int., 809 c. • f 

Monts de Pi4t6: Flanders, 811 b; Fr., 811 d, 

812 <i; Ger., 811 c ; Italy, 663 cd, 811 a; P. 
de Maieibkes on, 663 cd ; Objections to, 812 b ; 
and Pawnbroking, 811 « ; Spain, 811 &. 

Morality, Syst. of > Classical Sch., and 
h* 4oniinn, 814%; effectscor Econ., e/?rcised 
by dffereiit idealt,c814 b; Felloff -feeding as 
^ ba.sis of, A. Smith on, 814 a ; Greek, on leisure, 

813 c; Mcflvl., onr^TiX., 813 o; Mod., on 
comfort, 813 S ; Nece,s*”ity of, in econ. rc.search, 
813 c ; A. Smith c<)mpd. with J. Ru.skin, 813 <7. 

More, SirT.^ Utopia ; on treatment of Criminals, 
817 c ; Hours of Labour, 333 <7, 817 c; 

I • 


7 /: 


of Money, 817 b. • 

Morsau dk Brattmokt, ’ Jf. li., 

Smith's canons of Taxation : 818 ^ 

Morellet, a., on merchant Companies ; 819 he, 
Morgan, A. de, on Decimal syst. : 820 h. 
Morris, C. ; on values gold and silver aa 
Bullion, 821 c ; Insurance, 821 5. , 
Mortgage: Mortgage Banks, 852 0-824^1^; 
Law of, 822 a, 824 b\ clist. fr. Pawn or 
Pledge, 822 a ; Mortgages, Regisffration of, 
824 b. . • 

Mosse, M., on Int. comp(\with iJsury : 620*6,* 
826 6. 


MOli.er, A. n. : on Divis. of Labour, 827 <7 ; 
and Romantic Sch., 827 c ; crit. of A. ‘^Mini, 
201 c, 827 e ; on Socie^[", 827 <‘. 

Mun, T. : on c.\port.ation of Bullion. 829 a. * 
Municipality : rel. to < Wilral gov., 829 vd ; mud. 
Democratic, dangers ol, 881 6 ; aitc. Roiicni, 

829 d . — ^Municipal Gov. in Belgmni, 
organisation ol Commune, 88.1 d, 882 « , 
lndei)endcnc(! of, 882 u. -♦-Municipal Gov. in 
Fr.,. organisation ol Commune, 832 <*-888 « ; 

♦Finjihces, 888 6-H84 a ; Fuiutions^r, 833 6. 
— -Municipal Gov.* fu Italy, likenes#' to 
Belgium, 881 7/<; ; likeness to Vr., 831 c.-A 
Municipality, Mcdvl., scrvicc.s to Civilisation, 

830 c ; 111 Eng., hist, of, 830 d ; struggle with 
Feudalism, 55 b, 140 6, 880 6 ; Industrial 
organisation of, 830 c. — Municipal and 
Government Trading: objections to^922 6- 

923 <7 ; choice of employment, 922 b, 928 be ; 
Fabian Society, 923 c ; and foreign commerce, 
922 d ; ga.sworks, 922 6<7, 923 a, 921 <7 ; 
Labour, demand for, 922 <•</, 923 ah ; London 
County Ckjuncil, 922 <7, 028 a ; monopolies, 

922 bd, 928 b, 924 cd. — ()i»p(>sed to private 
trading, 922 b, 928 6f<7, 924 abc ; Lord Faiirbu 
on, 924 be — and profiis, 922 bd . — Rail- 
ways, 923 <7, 924 abc. — “Sliding-scale system,” 

924 <:<7. — Socialist programme, 922 <7, 

923 ojfk'.; J, Burns on, 923 a. — Trade, de- 
prc.ssion of, 922 <7. — Wages, 923 6. — Muni- 
cipal Gov. in Prussia, ami supreme Adminis- 
trative court, 835 c ; Berlin, illustn. of II^ F. 
K. vom Stein’s Act, 834 d, 885 a-83(^e ; decay 
of medvl. City, 834 <7 ; municlj)al Council, 
836 bed ; Deputations, 885 <7, 836 a ; Execu- 
tive board, 835 a6c<7 ; Police administration, 

836 c. — ^Municipal Gov. in U.S A., uiul 
State interference, 837 6 ; the War and, 841 
ab. Philadelphi.a, common and select Councils, 

1 810 c ; Depariments, *.S38 a-840 6 ; compd. 
with Eur., 837 a ; Finances, 840 ab ; Hist., 

837 c ; powers € Mayor, reform 

of, ami provision against Sta^ bmredbe, 
888 abed. 


Muallroiu, L. A. : on Charity, 841 <7 ; Com- 
merce, 841 c; mercantiltst view of Money, 
•341 c. » 

^Murray, R. : on Bank, national, 842 6^5 Credit 
as substitute for money, 842 ab ; Free Trade, 
842 <;^. • 

Muscovy or Russia Co. : 285 <7, 486 cd. 

• % 

National D^t: Conversion of, Lord Gosohkn, 
883 c. — Partof natfcnal wealth, 893(/7-8^f^ ; 



Qipm Wi iS94 a; J. fi. Hill on» 

\9J. • 

Nallraal Inoome: estfmatad A'om Income 

Tal^ Sft tif'894 c ; other means of estimating, 
893 a; Dudley Baxter, classification, 894 a ; 
Leone Levi oni 893 dy 894 ab ; Prof. 
Marshall on, 894 

Naviga^ion^Laws : o^Elizabeth, 591 be ; W. 
ij^C8Ki8S(?k and, 118 a, 346 A ; Medvl., 240 
691 c ; Naval aspect, A. Smith on, 145 d . — 
Navigation Laws, Cominercial efleots, 371 b. 
Nkuenius, K. F. : and the Zollverein, 202 d, 
*N«utial Stales # Hagyj Conferences and, 884 d ; 
International Lsfw, war at sea and, 445 d- 
446 by 899 c-901 a. 

New Eng. Co. : 556 tL 

Nfavmaiu’H, W., on di^overies of Gold : 795 d. 
NIavton, Sir I., on Curr., an<l valuations of 
Guinea: 271 c. 

New Zkaland (!o. : 544 h. 

Nonpartisan Li-ague : 848 d-850 ft, 852 cd. 
m* 

Oasti.i 'i, It., and Faetory Acts ; 333 d. 

OiniKOHT, (J., on .IcfurMon/iVjerorn /ft, endowment 
for c!i tivn : 197 r. • , 

> Obferwation, useful i^iffi.sisted l»y Hypothesis : 
/«15f a', 351 (l\ 

Octroi, in Fr. : 439 h. 

Optimism: F. Pasttat, 158 ?/, 289 c; If. C. 

Cakky, 290 ft ; Ital Sch., 465 d. 

Orders in Council : Eng. retaliation for Con- 
• tin^tal s_yst. , 605 be edeets on Fr., 605 c; 
and ideensen, 605 btl ; e.\ceptions in favour of 
NeiitriiH, 005 h. 

Oir sME, N., on Money : 155 ?/, 795 h. 

OiiTEM, (1. : on Capital, 465 h ; Population, 

464 d ; Value, 463 d ; Wealth, national, 

465 ft. 

Orthodox Sch., W. B. TfonasoN : 317 d. 

Owen, K ; on Labour Exchange, 520 d ; 
colony 'f New H innony, 520 d. 

Pan-Anieriean Congresses and Coi]ference.s, 900 c- 

, 907 d. 

Panic: of 1857, C.S.A., J. S. CiimoNs on, 207 c; 
IJoard'jn^ during, 315 a ; of 1825, 2nd Earl ol 
Li\RK^n)i. and, 617 a. 

Partm rship : niereantile Commandite or emn- 
wevduy med\0. Italy, 578 ft, 601 d ; or Firm, 
Eng. and Scot., 83 f^Sl c; and Ini, Canon 
law of, 620 b. 

Paterson, W. : an<7 fonndatiou of Bank of Eng., 
274 d, 576 b. 

Patriotism, and HumSfnism : 338 be. I 

* Pauperism; A. Fletcher on Sc., 90 a. 
Pawnbrokin^y^onts de Hi^t6 : 811 «. 
Pdt8an^^*f^ietor8^Argninciits against, 
816 rf ; J. S. Mill oii/mO d ; A. Yoi^ on, 
424 a7, 814 d. 

Peasants’ War, Gor., M. Luttier on : 653 6. 

P%el, Sir It. ; Bank Act of 1841, 795 d ; rep«al 
of Coin Laws, 1 50 367 d. • 

Pensions, Old Age, E. J. Lkolaire’s scheme, 

JlfeiSonal Service.^, mid mater ial Good?: 229 9. 
pE'rTY, W. -.•rel. to J. Graunt, 257 5c; 

JWealth, ffourcos of, 818 ft. • * • ^ 

^^Bysioiyats : crit. by E, 5. dc Condillac, 166 


F. Ferrara, 667 b ; and free Trade, ;147 d, i 
148 a; hiH. on Ger. ScV., 200 a; opposeii^ 
by L. F. dt Grabijn, 256 c ; ou Gross and 
net, 264 d ; belief in Harmonies of £con., 
290 b ; and Humanism, 339 a ; on Indirect 
taxation, 388 ft5 ; Jus natiuale, 339 a, 497 

c, 666 d ; infl. ou Karl Friedrich of Baden, 
156 d, 200 ab, 373 a, 602 c ; on Laissez-faire, 
634 6-535 ft ; G. F. Letrosne on, 598 a ; J. 
Madvillon on, 200 6, 716 6c ; P. P. Mercieu 
DE LA RivlfcuE, 734 d ; V. It. do Miraheati a 
leader of, 775 abc ; tbeir conception of P.E., 
155 d ; criticised by II. C. Sch., 156 ft. ; J. A. 
SciiLETTWEiN a follower of, 200 a ; theory of 
■ Society, 155 d ; theory of Wealth, 299 c. 

Pitt, W. ; Commercial treaty witli Fr., 1786, 
147 c-148 ft ; Consolidated fund, 367 d ; 
redemption of Land tax, 560 d ; Sinking 
fund, 278 6 ; inll. of A. Smith on, 147 d, 
118 ft ; Triple Assessment, 375 6. 

Plato : Communism, Rqmblk, 818 a ; Int. 
and usury, 430 a. 

Pi.AYi'Aiu, W. : appl. Graphic Meth.io Unancial 
statistics, 251 be. 

Plutology : W. E. ITe.vrn, 294 c. 

Police, sch. of P.E. : 779 d. 

Political Economy : and A. Comte, 167 c ; rel. 
of Facts to theory, 11 cd ; old name for sci. 
of Finances, 61 be ; J. A. Lawson on, 586 ab ; 

G. W. von IjKIHNIZ ou, 199 6, 592 d; J. S. 
Mill on, 763 c ; name invd, by A. de Mont- 
CHRKTiEN, 155 ft, 808 d, 809 a ; E. Morstadt 
ou, 821 d ; National syst. of, F. List on, 
203 ft, 613 bed ; Physiocrats’ conception ol’, 
155 d ; Primitive, K. Jones on, 490 d ; fir.st 
Professor.sliip of, Naples 1754, 455 d ; Purpose 
0 ., K. G. KuiES on, 513 e ; divis. by J. B. Bay 
iutoprodn., distr., ami consumption, 156 6. 
— Art of P.E., or Applied Econ., formerly 
eonedved as part of Finances, 61 be; 11. 
Greeley on, 258 6. — P.E. and Cuit., 
Quantity theory, J. liOCKH, 635 (/.— P.E. 
and Ethics, A. Jourimn on rel. to sii. o( 
Law, 491 c . — Logic and P.E., idea of Cause, 
638 ft; W. S. Jkvons, 475 d, 476 ft, 637c. 
638 6 ; J. S. Mill, 637 ri-638 6 ; K. Wiiately, 
637 c. --Science of P.E., legarded by W. 
liAikiioTas a]iplical)iv oidy to advanced societies, 
536 c, 747 ft ; W. S. Jkvons on mathematical 
meth., 476 6c ; Mathematical Meth., J. S. 
Mill on, 763 r. — P.E., Sci. and Art of, H. 
Mehtvale on, 736 6. 

Poll-Taxes : Spain, 372 d, 783 6. 

Poor Law : Allowance syst. of 1796, effects 
on labour, rent, and wages, 208 d ; E. G. 
feEiJEU on, 189 ft; Guardians, functions of, 
269 be ; M. Longfield on, 640 c ; T. 11. 
Malthus on, 669 a, 670 t7, 076 ft-676 a ; and 
Vagrancy, 710 «, 725 cd. — Settlement, 
Poor Law, A. Smith gii, 399 c. 

Poorilolief: ll.JFifLDiNa ol^ 57 c; T. Firmin 
ou, 84 lim, M. de GmiNT^^^f, 207 d ; Gilbert-’s 
Act, 208 c ; R. Haines on,’ 272 d ; Sir H. 
Hale ou, 273 6 ; Herrera ou, 308 a ; 

M. Luther on, 653 6 : J. M‘F!irlan on, G’SS a ; 
V. Marulli on, 704 a; J. Massie on, 707 c; 
J, de Medina on. 723 c. ^ 

Population : Cheeks on, T. R. Maltuls’ vi^ 



of, ^68 rf-669 6, ffi'O b ; A. Gknovksi on, 189 rf ; 
S. Gray’s theorj, J. Lowe on, 646 6; Ital. 
Sch. of P.E. on> 910 CfH ; Tl- U. Malthus’ 
doctr. of, 195 d, 218 288 d, 472 c, 5^ a, 

668 d:-67l b \ A. Messodaglia or, 467 c ; 

Q. Ortes oiij- 464 d ; as Konrcc of Wealth, V. 

R, de Mihaheau on, 7tS7 a, 776 a. — Popula- 
tion, Ger. theory, 18tli ceuty., Cameralists, 
198 d, 199 ah ; favoured Growth, 189 d ; A. 

Lira, 609 h ; J. W. von der Litu, 614 h 

Population, Movement of, M. Hai.ley on, 
276 (f, IJl d ; G. Kino on, 320 d, 506 a ; and 
Marriage-rate, 701 b . — Statistics of Popu- 
lation, M. Messanck on, 737 a. 

Post Office : Functions assumed hy, 19th centy., 
538 a ; Sir R. Hill’s reform of, 1840, 306 c- 
307 5 ; Savings banka, 538 a. 

Poverty : accompanying increase of wealth, H. 
Gkoikjk on, 873 bed . 

Precious Metals : A. von Humboldt on, 219 5, 
340 a; clfccts of Influx, 16th centy., 298 r; 

Scarcity, incdvl,, infl. of, 765 d. Distr. of 

the Precious Metals, Agencies nlfecting, 342 c. 
Premium : Insurance, 413 (--41.5 r, 417 5-418 a. 
Prescription : ettccts, Kng. law, 566 b ; Political 
application of, 566 il ; Roman law, 566 a. 
I‘R1CE, R. : on Prison reform, 331 d ; \V. Pitt’s 
Sinking Fund, 235 b ; vital Statistics, 335 a, 
41 6 b. 

Price : ami Demand, 582 d ; International, 
determining conditions, 452 be . — Fair Price, 
or Justum Pretium, St. 'riioums Aqoinas on, 
500 c ; B. Gasi’ARINo on, 187 b ; II. of Lanukn- 
STKIN on, and inedvl. doctr. of status, 500 c, 
565 d ; G. Luro on, 652 a ; Schoolmen on, 
500 c ; Use of term, 12 a. 

Prices ; of Corn and otlier commodities, W. 
Fleetwood on, 89 be, ; and Gold discoveries, 
298 ^, 880 C-8815; (luctuations in, ami In- 
flation, Great Brit , 1797-1819, \M\ab ; mod\l. 
in Fr., 0. Leber on, 588 « ; T. R. Mai.tiius 
on, 675 c; effect of Monopoly, 806 (du-d.- - 
Prices, High, Forestallers and regrators, 
107 be, 696 e. — Prices, liise of, in Crises, C. 
JuGLARori, 912 c ; J. a. R. von Helfehtch on, 
and Gold discoveries of 16th centy., 298 c ; and 
functions of Money, Seigneur de Malhstuoit 
on, 666 c ; under Municipal and Gifrem- 
ment Trading, 923 h ; the War and, 881 be. 
— Prices, Gov. Reguln. of, 868 ad, 869 a . ; 
Assize of Bread and Beer, 589 c, 687 d ; 
Reguln. of, liy Farmers’ Organisations, 24 d , 
25 a, 26 d , 847 d , 848 h, 851 h. 
Primogeniture, derived fr. Feudalism : 455 h. 
Prison Reform, J. Howard’s : 334 cd. t 
Privateering and Deck of Paris : 700 5. ' 

Prizes in War : and Hague Conferences, 884 d; 

International Law, 899 ahe, 900 c-901 h. 
Probabilities ; Sir J. W. Lubbock on, 647 d. 
Ehroduction : grades of, Consumers’ goods, 
29^ be ; of weal^^h, T. H^dgskin on, Jl7 u ; 
from Land, law of, j. S. Mill on, 759 

; Margin cr, 691 be . — Agents of Prodn., 
Capital, 427 b ; inci^^ J. S. Mill on, 762 a. 
— Cost of, M. Longeikld on, 917 d . — 
Prodn. and Consumption, H. H. Gosskn 

on, 23*2 between, 757 a, 758 be. 

%Jp£odiL, XpstramencB of, Goods of 1st, 2nd, 


and 3ra order, 172 b; in Itaiids of Stidte, 
922 d. • T 

Productive Power r increase of^ and povertjf H, 
Georox on, 873 c. # r 

Produit Net : L. F. de Graslin on, 25^ d ; and 
Impot unique, 372 b, 460 b. 

Profit: M. Lonoeield qJ 917 d , 918c; T. R. 
Malthus on, 673 d ; ^4Vs. Maucet on, 690 c ; 
J. S. Mill on, 4315, 757 a, 7ti6 5; M.^le 
Montaigne on, ami loss in exchange, 808 5. 
Profit Sharing : and Industrial Part nership, 
398 5 ; E.-J. Lkclairk’s scheme, 588 5-689 a. « 
Promissory Note, compd| with Bill : 664 d.^^ 
Property: J. V. Hri.ssot de Warvillk on, as- 
theft, 819 d ; Fathers, post-Constantinian, on, 
39 a ; II. Guotius on, 266 c ; F. Huet on,, 
336 5 ; as civil instituti|u, E. de Laveleyk on, 
574 d ; .1. liOOKE on, based on Labour, 634 « 

“ Magic of,” econ. effects, 424 c ; J. F. D. 
Mauiuce on, and communism, 716 he ; J. S. 
Mii.l on, 574 d, 759 c. — Incorporeal liko- 
perty, conception of, Econ., 381 5 ; Eng. 

3S1 a ; Roman law, ^81 a. — Property, 

Landed, G. B. de Mably on, 655 d. Pro- 

<perty>, Leasehold, 916 5-917 u-. • 

Protection : Bounties? <^^'rotective Duty, ‘and 
Navigation Laws, 211 r ; in Brit. Colonieui 
46 5, .‘568 5 ; 1.5th ceiit>., 2-10 c; F. V. de- 
Fokbonnais on, oppodlion to Physiocrats, 
96 be , 15<) 5, 200 r ; Ger. Sch. of P.E. and,. 
874 cd ; Import duties, 371 «.-372 a ; F. List* 
on, 203 a, 613 cd; Merchants’ Petition of 
1820 on, 734 a ; J. S. Mill on, 757 a, ?62 d ; 
and leeling of Nationality, 613 bed ; and 
Relativity, F. List’s tlieory, 613 cd ; and 
Sumptuary laws, 24 1 c . — Protn. and Merc. 
Syst,, 727 5c.- -Protn., Tempomry, Defonew 
of, 762 d.- - Protn. in U.S.A., H. C. Cahevoii, 
289 d, 290 u ; ami manufacture, A. Hamii.tdn 
on, 277 d; .1. L. Hayes on, 293 a; Hist, of, 
361 5; W. 1). Kki.ley on, 503 a. 

Protestanfism : Merc. Syst., 197 5. 

1‘iiouDHON, d. : (•om]Hl. with 11. K. Marx, 1,57 6, 
704 c ; new sclujol of, 870 be , ^ 

“ Rsychologlcal” immunent., 857 d, 859 6. 
PUKKNDORF, S. : Jus naturalc, 498 d, 499 q. 

ft 

Queen Anne’s Bounty : Employment of, 85 6, 
Qliesnay, F. : iiiH. on V. R. do Miraheau, 775 a, 
776 5cd ; on Produit net and Lmpdt unique, 
372 5 ; on Taxation, 372 5. 

Railways ; Hist, and statistics, 638 6 ; State 
I ownership of, argument!^ ffir and against, 922 
cd, 923 d, 924 a5c. — Railways, U.S.A., ^ 
Farmers’ Orgaysations 24 %26 ho, 
26 6, 846 d, 849 and JUk Cote.-' 
merce Law, 453 t7*£»6 a, 808 d. ' 

Ratftri’/ increase of, 922 5c ; under Municipal 
and Government Trading, 922 be ; effect oa 
e^idustry, 922 d. , 

•Rad, H., follower of A. SMITH : 201 ^,^2 a, 
Road, H. V. ; on meaning of Forestall, 107 6, 
Reciprocity ; theory of International Triie^ 
«]8 6, r45 d ; Colonel R. Torrens on, 13 6. 
Re^stration: of Debt, piAilic, Fi» Grand 
hxre, 250 be;,; Finn, 84 6; Land, titles to, 
648 d, 547 a, 554 6-ff56 b ] Mortgagefi, 829^* 



Et^ativiiy ; apjpl. to econ. DefinitionB, 742 c ; 
Vitieiple of^^nd Historical Meth., 811 a, 
^ b ; K. Kjiiss on, 812 b ; F. List’s theory 
of |?rot4., 613 cd] W. Rosoher’s theory, 
311 all 

Elent ; Agricultural, def. of, 31 a ; and law of 
Dimin. returns, 672 he ; and progress, and 
margin of cultivatim^ H. Gkorgk on, 873 ai ; 
Grouftd-f 267 h ; Ground-annual, Scot., 267 
It; a form of Hire, SfiS d ; D. Hume on, 341 c ; 
Irel., ^,atistics, V2. d, 13 ac \ R. Jones on, 

, 310 cd, 490 c ; of Kelp, A. Smith on, 503 c ; 
^Rent, Labqpr, m^vl., 54 d, 685 t/-686 c ; rel. 
*of Landlord and 1’^ant, 562 5-563 a ; J. Locke 
on, 635 c ; and Luck, 648 b ; T. R. Maltufs 
on, 671 d ; J. S. Mill on, 760 c ; D. Ricardo’s 
doctr. of, 169 d, 288 d, 349 c, 466 a, 551 a ; 

^J. H. von TntiNEN^n, of situation, 202 5. 

Rent of Ability, Fallacies concerning, 17 d. 
— ^Rent-Charge, Medvl., ami doctr. of usury, 
^65 d. — Consumer’s Rent, H. C. F. Jknkin 
rf)n, 473 c; theory of, and Mathematical 

Meth. , 712 6. Rent Curve, tiguro of, 858 d. 

— Fair Rents, *. E. Cairnes on, 12 c; and 
Land,# d, 12 5; J. 8, Mill on, 12 c. — Rent 
Restrictions Act, 9^>/'9l7 a. 
jietn iiation ■ Effects, 145 d.. 

Revolution, French; Curr. experiments, As- 
signat, 380 5. — Revolution, Fr., attempts 
at Rcconstiuctlon, distr. of Land, 814 d. — 
Revolution, Fr. , preceding Social conditions, 
niovemenl <if Economistes, 156 a. 

Rica f DO, I). ; on Curr., 795 c ; on Debasement 
of coin, eiieiits on value of money, 794 bed ; 
oil Gross and net, 204 d ; use of Hypothesis, 
approx im alive, 319 5; on Inflation, Great 
Brit., 1797 1819, 405 c; on Intrinsic value 
of gold and silver, 455 d, 456 a . ; R. Jones' 
crit. of, 810 id, 490 5c; ou Laissez-faire, 
635 c : sell, of, points of diff. fr. T. R. Malthds, 
67:- d .'*74 5; on Minimum of subsistence, 
769 c; on Monopoly, 805 d, 806 a , — 
Ricardo ou Bullion Committee, 674 cd. — 
J>. Ricardo, Principles, translated into Fr. by 
A. Fonteyradd, 95 5 ; intci (4er. by E. lUcM- 
siARK. 201 a. — 1). Ricardo, theory of Rent, 
%49 c^ i'. Babtiat on, 288 d ; F. Fuoco on, 
169 d, 466 a ; and Land, nationalisation of, 
551 a. 

Rodbkrtus, K. j., and scientific Socialism; 
204 5, 434 d, 706 a. 

Rogers, J. E. T. : on Econ. Hist., 313 5, 333 c ; 

Land, nationalisation of, 7fi3 5. 

Romaqnjsi, C. D., population : 166 a. 

Eloman Catholic Sch. : 159 c, 870 d ; F. TJui#, 
386 5; P.«G. F. Lb PutY, 159 c; crit. on 
«■ 

Roman Law ; nAer.^iW d, 408 c, 690 d ; Int., 
429 5, 430 6, 649 «; Jus geffttum^98 a; 
Sale, 681 5. — Roman Law, Mancipwroand 
nexim, 681 he. ^ 

Romai^ic Sch., and A. II. MOlleu: 827 c. ^ 
Ro 8CHKR,*W. ; on theory of Dev dopment, 311 Im ; 
#)i«adv. of meth., 811 c ; on HiaWical Meth,, 
811 a ; on econ. infl. of HumaniRta, 337*c ; 
on pi^ciple oi Relativity, 311 ah. 

Rossi, lectures ou r.R in Paris : ^66 5, 

•867 a. • 


Rousseau, J. J. ; on ^ate Nature, 289 cd, 
338 d, 693 d ; on Social Contract, SSOff. 

Royal African Co. ; 271 d. 

Russia or Muscovy Co. : 285 d, 436 cd. 

St. Simon, Comte de, and Socialism in 

Fr., 167 a, 870 he. • 

Sale of Goods : general rule Caveat emptor, 
729 c ; Merchantabieness, 729 c. — Sale in 
Romah law, Mancipatio, 681 5. 

Salmasius, C,, on Int. and usury : 432 d. 

Salt, Taxes on : Fr. Gabelle, 176 a. 

Sauerbeck, A, : price index numbers, SkSO d, 895 c. 

Saving : Investment of saving.^, 456 c; Oppor- 
tunities for, ami Thrift, 118 d. 

Savings Banks : Irish, W. N. Hancock on, 
278 d ; Post-oflice, 538 a. 

Say, J. B. : defence of Farming of Taxes, 23 c ; 
on Fashion in Consumption, 35 d, 36 5 ; 
F. Ferrara on, 857’5 ; on Labour, 515 d. — 
J. B. Say and P.E., divis. into Prodn., Distr., 
and Consumption, 156 5. 

Scarufjt, G. : on Bimetallism, 462 5, 808 d ; 
functions ol Money, 795 5. 

SciiLETTWEiN, J. A., follower of Physiocrats : 
200 a. 

SCHLOZER, A. L. von : on functions of Hist., 199 c. 

SCUMOLLKR, G., School of: 874 c, 876 bed, 877 c(b. 

Schoolmen : on Justum Pretiuin, 500 e. 

ScHRODEK, W., Freiherr von, on Money and 
Balance of Trade : 198 5c. 

Scjiulze-Dklitzscu, F. H., F. Lassallk’s attack 
on : 427 d, 568 5. 

Securities ; Arbitrage, 449 d ; Debenture, 90 5, 
91 5, 488 c; Face value, 3 5; Inscribed 
stock, 408 d ; Instr., Negotiable, 409 5c ; 
International, 449 5 ; Letter of Allotment, 
598 5 ; Letter of Application, 598 5 ; Lloyd’s 
Bonds, 620a; Margin, 691 a; Negotiable, 
409 c. 

Self-Interest : Tl. 11. Goshen on, 233 c ; and 
Hedonism, 295 e, 814 a ; W. Koskoartkn (*n, 
512 d. 

Senkuil, j. G. Courccllc-, on Labour: 515 d. 

Senior, W. N. ; Inti'insic value of gold and 
silver, 456 a; Labour, 515 5d, 516 a; 
Monopoly, 805 d. 

Serf^nn : Norman •sy.'-i , 28 5, 709 5c ; in Prussia, 
abolished by H. F. K. \om Stein, 28 5 ; Serf, 
at time of Norman Conquest, manumission of, 
689 c. 

Seriu, a. : on Money and International 
Tr^e, 162 c, 651 d. 

Services : F. B.ystiat’s doctr. of, 256 5c ; 
Material, prodn.- and consumption-, 229 a ; 

I Personal, 229 a. — Services, Predial and 
military, Fyrd, 175 d. 

Settlement, Poor law syst., Heseviption, 399 c. 

Seyd, E., on Bimetallism: 795 d. 

Silver: and lx>udon Produce clearing, 175 5; 
corns, limitation to Ttfken^ 616 ; demonetisa- 
tiOT (if, 881^f«82 5.-^ilver, Coinage of, 
Charge? on, 135 a ; aift^sfcmers’ Organisa- 
tions, IT.S.A, ^46 c; j!* Locke on •w. 
Lowndes’ proposed Kfeenduiynt of, 1695, 633 a, 
646 cd ; and bron», tokens, at Mint, 771 5c, 
7725 ; tokens, Mint, U.S../^772c. — Frejj^ 
and Monetarytconfcreuce, Parrs, 1878, 785 5c, 



— Sliver tiie Ui.st Money, l. J\ant on, W'l a. 
— ‘Silver, Prodn. of, niul” Bimetallism, 1493- 
1920, 881 r;-8S2 U ; A. nou UiiMHf>LDT on, 219 h, 
340 a . — Silver as Stan, of value, Monetary 
Coiifi'iviK'o, Pans, 1«78, 785 ho. 

Sinking Fund: 8ir N. Gould on, 23,5 h\ A. 
IIUTOUKSON 01 , 340 O’, of 1780, W, Pitts or 
Dr. Jl, Phiok’.s, 278 h. 

J. C. li. S. (li* : on Insurance, State, 
419 r; Int. and ii.sury, 431 d. 

Sixtiniutli cnily. : VV. JJAtOiisoiV on comlitioa of 
Kng., 291 li. 

Slavery: in Kng., An^lo-Saxon jicriod, 709 ah \ 
post-(Jonst;uit,inian Fatlier.s on, 39 h ; Manu- 
mission of slavo.s, Poman law, 089 c ; anc. 
lionie, 2S a. 

Smith, Adam: Balance of trade, 727 r; inll. 
on E. JlAUM.vi'AnK, 201 h ; C. 15. |{Lt'CAnf.v’.s 
anticipation of, 401 a: Competition, 525 </ ; 
Famine, 19 d ; P’arming of Taxes, 23 c, 33 c ; 
Kcllow-fcclmg a'> basis oi moiality, 814 a; 
conti. iv'itli A. Emiguson, 53 «/> ; E. EKJUtARA 
on, 857 hr; on Filiancc.s, 01 c. 02 hit/; 
Free Trade, 114 a. MS a, 078 h; IVee 
Trade, Evccplmns to, 111 (/ ; mil. on Ger. 
Sell., 200 d, 201 c : S. Guay’s ciil. of, 257 d ; 
on Gro!3S and net, 201 vf ; Higgling o( 
market, 301 d ; Holdings of Land, latgc, 
322 d ; view of Laissez-faire, niid Humanism. 
339 a ; E. HnrciiKsox’s aiiticiiiation of, 317 o ; 
use of Hyjiotlie.sis, evplaiialory, 350 c; lull, 
of, 14S (f ; on Int. and usury, 433, aho ; conipd. 
with T. Kant, 501 c ; on Kelp, Rent of, 503 c; 
oil Kind, payments in, 501 505 a ; on 

Laiasez-fairej 339 a, 53>,5 h ; ,J. E. E. f.ui/' 
ciit. on, 015 a; on Luxury, 053 c, 654 o ; 
Minimum of .sub.s is tence, 709 A ; Monopoly, 
805 d, 800 a; Morality, thciny of, conipd. 
with .7, Knslsin’is, 81 3 d ; A. II Mi'llkh’,s cnl. 
(4’, 201 ^ 827 c; Optimism, mm., 242 /> • 
inti, on Vr’, Prrr, 117 <K 1 18 ; on settlement 

syst., Poor Law, 399 c. — V. ,SMrni on 
Capital, P’ixed and floating or (•irciiIatmL,% 
87 d. — A, Smith on Laboui’, 5*5 ho ; labour, 
Mobility of, 525 d ; Skillc<1, as (i\cd ciijiital, 
527 h. — A. Smith on Navigation Law.s, 
Naval aspect, 115 <1. - A. Smith on P.E., 
Commercial or Merc, syst., 727 d. \. 
Smith on Taxation, Maxinis of, certainty, 
convenience, ecnnoiii). and equality, 53 h, 
818 0 . A. Smith, Wadlh of Xaf ions. Annot- 
ated by J, JoU'K, 493 c, 'Pran, slated : Er.. 

by G, Gaunikii, 184 h, 7'N2 c; Ger., by C. 
Gaiive:, 180 a, 201 c. 

Smith, J. : on Friendly Societie.s and ^-ate 
Insurance, 1 00 he. f 

Social Contract: Doetr. of. 501 d; T. IJoimES 
on, 350 d ; C. Lkmonnieii ^-i, 593 h ; ,1. Locke 
on, 633 d ; J. J. Kousseau on, .350 <1, 633 d. 

Social Science: or Sociology, tcim invd. by 
A. Comte, 157 c, 310 <i* 741 a ; A Fekgi^son, 
53 c. •• ^ ® 

Somalism: Chri^iaifJ^dO he, 507 ho, 71n ah; 
cmnpd, with wommunism, 125 d; Ecbian 
Society, 923 G.^jhte, 50 a, 2<'.; d, j 

419 c, .502 h ; in Fr. Sdii. of P.E., 870 idio ; 

\^Ger. political ^O’liice Pi'"uarcK' oj j om‘S, S75c/; i 
^11. of G. W. I'. Hec el 01 % 203 df 296 id, | 


[ 0 U 2 ft, /uo ca ; view or ini. ana usury, n^a 

on 1). Kicahdo and A. SMitn, 434 d ; IpiL 
Sell, of P.E. on, 910d-9n h ; C. JANNiy on, 
472 a ; F. A. Lance on, 565 h ; him^dnifdnut, 
lieohl) and Socialism, A. Mknceu (f i, 91 9 d, 
920 ah : P. liEiioiTX on, 157 h, 595 d ; K. Maulo 
(K. G. VVjNKELnLK('H),^19 c, 69i> a ; eompd. 
with Merc. Syst., 72^5»; points overlooked by, 
518 nt ; G. II. de St. Simon conn. 157 a . — 

Socialnsts of the Chair, Ger., 203 c, Alf d, 
472 a.; E. Eekkara and, 857 rj A. von 
Held on, 297 d, 2tKS h ; Historical Sch., 
.«5ynonyiii lor, 312 r; and Insy^rance, state,# 
in Glt,, 419 d, 420 conijid, with ItAl. 
Sch., 161 c ; E. de L WEI, EVE, 571 d, 575 n. 

~ -Socialism, Scientdic, and International 
Working Men’s Assoc., 453 a ; E. J;AssALLii:, 
204 h, 419 r, 56S c , U 9 ^d ; H. Malon, 159 V, 
iWu ah; IL K. Manx, 201 a, 317 b, Meld, 
5(»8r, 6895, 706 n; K. .1. PoDiiEiiTi's on, 2015, 
131 d, 706 a ; doetr. ofSurpIii.s value, 20M/ ; 
Wago.s, “Lon Law” of, 17 d, 157 5, 20LA 
567 d. -Socialism, StiH.c, 922 d, 923 he<f\ 
Lord Goschen on, 883 5 ; d. S Ain Lon, 763 a ; 
Goveimmcnt Trading, J. Ibims •), 922 c, 
ho ; Municipal Tytj^'Jing, 922 d, 923 Ifd ; 
State liiiK.dioiis ol, 922 d, 923 <» ^ 

Society; I, Kant on, 501 d . P A1 \ndevij.le on, 

682 d; primitive, d. Millak on, 7<'l oh, 

Society, Development ot, G. \V. E. IIjukl on, 
296 o; 11. K. AIaux on, 705 d. —Society, 
Oiganie view ol, lel. to Historical Meth., 
309 0 ; A. 11. AD l.LER on, 827 c. • 

S()KTm.i:i:, A. : on future of Gold prodn., 226 a ; 
gold Monometallism, 786 rd , Statistic.^ 
of Gold prodn., 878 d 879 d, 8SU a. 

Solidarity, P. Liuioux on: 157 5. 

Spanish Sch. of P.E. : oi. Laissez faire, 120 d. 

Span. Sch., .md Sjiain, eeon. policy, 1C, do 

Lauiugv on, 567 hi ; (heliiie m iMh oeiity., 

S. .Ie MoMADA on, 783 rd-. 

St.'^mp Duties on Bill of Exchange : 61 o, 65 d. 
Stajile; 403 c ; Advaiilagi' ol, Mill ati-i Mill 
eenl>., M6 d, 147 a; merchant.^ ol, king’s 
Jlaiiker.s, 730 5 ; impo'Linee ol Calais, 60J ho, 
731 a ; and Gov. regiilii. of Industry, 210 n ; 
i-ourts of, and im'dvi. L.aw merchant,, 579 V ; 
exemptions Ir,, Licenses to wool merchants, 
604 he ; and Merchants, medvi., 730 a-731 a ; 
Ordinance r»f, 146 d, 581 a. * 

Staie : State Control, dist, fr. State management, 
W, S. Jevdns on, 477 ; K. ALvm.o (K. G. 

WiNKEHiLEcu) oii, 698 d. — State, Econ. 
function.s of, 922 d, 923 ; A. Juuudan on, 

'■491 5 ; IL von Mohl on, 77 9 d. — State In- 
terference : Ital. Sch. of P.E.t and, 908 <•- 
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